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Phases of the Moon— JANUARY 31 Days. 
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Phases of the Moon— FEBRUARY 29 Days. 
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Phases of the Moon— APRIL 30 Days. 
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Phases of the Moon— MAY 31 Days. 
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9 

0 

3> 

t 

6 08 

.0 

14 

Tuesday 

| 25 

146 

G 

2 

7 

9 

0 

1 > 

/ 0* 

20 

> p > 

Wednesday 

26 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 1 

8 03 

21 

5 

Thursday 

27 

148 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

9 0 5 

21 

1G 

Friday 

28 

149 

| 

G 

1 

7 

11 

0 

3o 

10 0 3 

21 

2 > 

Saturday 

29 

150 

0 

1 

7 

a : 

0 

36 

11 03 

-1 

or > 

Sunday 

30 

151 

0 

1 

7 

n 

0 

36 

12 01 

-l 

44 

Monday 

'll 

j 152 

G 

1 

7 

12 

0 

30 

13 03 

21 

►3 


8 



o Fnlltoood . 
d Last Quarter 

Day of the Week. 


Phases of the Moon — JUNE 30 Days. , 

1st, lOh. 48 -2m. P.M. | ft New Moon 10th, 7h. ll*3m. f.m. 

10th, Oh. 28* 5m. A.M. | 5) First Quarter ....23rd, Oh. 19*f>m. T.M. 


Day of 
the 

Month. 


Day of 
the 
Year. 


Mean Time. 

Sunrise. Sunset. 
A.M. - P.M. 


True 

Noon. 


Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 


I Sun's 
Dechna 
j tion 
i at Mean 
I Nood. 






H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

* 

D. 

Tuesday 


1 

153 

Q 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

14*03 

Wednesday 


2 

154 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

15*03 

Thursday 


3 

155 

6 


7 

13 

0 

37 

1C 03 

Friday 


4 

150 

0 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

17*03 

Saturday 


> 

157 

0 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

18*03 

Sunday 


0 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

19*03 

Monday 


7 

159 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

20 * 03 

Tuesday 


8 

100 

0 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

21*03 

Wednesday 


9 

101 

G 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

22* 03 

Thursday 


10 

1C2 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

23*03 

Friday 


11 

103 

0 

1 

7 

10 

0 

38 

21*03 

Saturday 


12 

104 

6 

1 

7 

10 

0 

38 

25*03 

Sunday 


2 3 

165 

0 

1 

7 

10 

0 

38 

20-03 

Monday 


14 

160 

6 

l 

7 

17 

0 

39 

2 7*03 

Tuesday 


15 

167 

0 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

28 * 03 

Wednesday 


10 

108 

G 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

29 * 03 

Thursday 


17 

109 

G 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

0 /3 

Friday 


18 

170 

G 

2 

7 

18 j 

0 

39 

1-73 

Saturday 


10 

171 

0 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

2-73 

Sunday 


20 

172 

0 

2 

7 

18 


40 

3*73 

Monday 


21 

173 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

4-73 

Tuesday 


22 

i 

174 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

5 ■ 73 

Wednesday 


23 

175 

6 


7 

19 

0 

40 

G' 73 

Thursday 


21 

170 

0 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

7-73 

Friday 


25 . 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

8*73 

Saturday 


20 

178 

0 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

9-73 

Sunday 


27 

179 

0 

4 

7 

10 

0 

41 

10*73 

Monday 


28 

180 

0 

4 

1 7 

20 

0 

42 

11*73 

Tuesday 


| 29 

181 

0 

4 

| 7 

20 

0 

42 

12*73 

Wednesday 


30 

182 

1 « 

5 

I 7 

20 

! o 

42 

13-73 



23 

23 

21 

23 

23 

23 

,23 


23 
2 ) 
21 
23 
23 
23 
23 


23 

23 

23 


0 

17 

24 
32 
38 
44 
50 
55 

0 
4 
8 
i 2 

13 

18 
20 
22 

25 
20 
27 
27 
27 
20 
25 
24 
22 
20 
17 
15 
12 


9 



O I Till ilOOM .. 
<[ r ast QaartoT . 

1 : a v ot IV Week. 


Phases of the Moon— JULY 31 Days. 

. . .1st, 2h. 10* 7m. p.m. T • New Moon 16th, Jli#. r >o‘£in. a.m. 

5) First Quarter 23rd. 4h. 60 '-1m. A.M 

.. Oth, 1 0h. :JV 6m. A.M. I O Full Moon . . . .3h t. 4b. 40' 3m! A.M. 


Day ot 1 Day of 
the the 
Month. Year. 


Mean Time. 
Sunrise. ! Sunset. 


True 

■Noon 


Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 


Sun’s 

Donlinn 

tlnn 

at Mean 
Noon. 



* 



H. 

! 

m, ; 

11. 

M. 

II. 

m. ; 

I». 1 

N 










I* 

M. 

i 

° 

' 

Thursday 


1 

183 

0 

5 i 

7 

20 

0 

42 ' 

14*73 

23 

« 

Friday 


o 

181 

0 

r» | 

7 

20 

0 

42 

1 3 ' 7 j ; 

23 

1 

Saturday 

. . 

3 

185 

0 

. i 
« : 

7 

20 

0 

43 

io-t; , 

! 

22 

59 

Sunday 


4 

J 80 

r> 

0 ! 

7 

20 

0 

4 i : 

17‘7'. \ 

♦2 

54 

Mon lay 

• 

5 

187 

0 

« 

7 

20 

0 

43 1 

»■» ! 

o*2 

49 

Tu^d.i j 


ti 

188 ! 

j 

(\ 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

19-7; ! 

22 

4-; 

Wednesday 


7 

189 1 

a 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 ' 

20 ’7 ; i 

22 

V 

Tlrn vlay 


8 

100 

0 

7 

7 

20 

0 

4 3 

21-7; | 

22 

•-in 

Friday 


» 

19 J 

0 

8 

7 

20 

0 

41 

no * » J 

i> > 

2 ! 

Sat ur-Jar 


10 

192 

0 

8 

7 

20 

0 

41 

25-73 j 

22 

D» 

Sunday 


n 

193 

ll 

S 

7 

20 

0 

4 1 , 

24-71 j 

22 

9 

Monday 


12 

194 

0 

,9 

7 

20 

0 

44 | 

25*73 ! 

22 

1 

Tuesday 

. . 

13 

1 95 

0 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

20 T9 j 

21 

5-’ 

W ed aesday 


It 

190 

(*. 

9 

7 

20 

0 

41 f 

27 74 

21 

1 1 

Thursday 

. . 


J 97 


9 

7 

19 

0 

4 4 < 

! 

-*•7.3 

21 

35 

Fnday 


j 10 

198 

I 0 

9 

7 

19 

0 

41 ! 

0 1 5 , 

21 


Saturday 


1 17 

1 

130 

I 

! o 

10 

7 

19 

! 0 

1 

1 15 

21 

15 

Sunday 

. . 

18 

| 2. '0 

« 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 i 

2*47 * 

21 

5 

Monday 


I ” 

201 

0 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 ■ 

8 15 | 

I 

20 

M 

Tuesday 

. , 

| 20 

202 

ti 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

4 1 -1 5 ! 

l 

20 

43 

Wednesday 

. . 

f 

! 21 

203 

c> 

11 

7 

IS 

0 

45 

5 45 * 

20 

31 

Thursday 

. , 

! 22 

204 

0 

12 

7 

3 8 

0 

45 j 

(F45 

20 

L.0 

Fnday 

. . 

23 

205 

0 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 J 

7*45 

20 

s 

Saturday 


24 

200 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

8-45 

19 

” 5 

Sunday 

. . 

’ 25 

207 

« 

13 

7 

17 

1 0 

15 , 

9-45 

19 

11 

Monduv 


! 20 

208 

1 6 

13 

7 

17 

i 0 

45 | 

10-45 

19 

10 

Tuesday 


: 27 

i 

209 

| 6 

13 

7 

17 

| 0 

45 | 

11*45 

19 

17 

Wedi.r d.iay 


1 

28 

210 

i 

| 0 

1 4 

7 

16 

i 0 

1 

45 

12-46 

19 

3 

'1 hur-day 


! 29 

211 

0 

14 

7 

10 

| o 

45 

IV 15 

18 

49 

Friday 


| 30 

212 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

14 45 

18 

3:5 

Saturday 

. . 

j 31 

j 21S 

i f. 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

| 15-45 

18 

20 


U) 



Phases of the Moon— AUGUST 31 Days. 


C Ltpt Quarter 

• * 

.. 7th, 6h. 20* 7m. 

P.M. 

j J> First Quarter. . 

. .. 21st, 4h. 21* 8m. P.M. 

• New Mopn . 


..14th, 9h. 13- 9m. 

A.M. 

1 o 

Full Moon 


...29th, Oh. 32*8m, p.sr. 


) 

1 

Day of 

Day of 


Mean Time. 


! 

Moon's j 

Sun’s 

Dcelina- 

Day of the Week 

• 

i 

tho 

Month. 

the 

Year. ! 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. • 
r.tf. j 

True 

Noon. 1 

Age at ! 
Noon, j 

tlon 

at Mean 
Noon 




I 

11. 

M. 

H. 

If. 1 

n. 

M. 1 

D. 1 

N T . 








' 

P.M. 


6 

Sunday 


1 

214 

6 

15 I 

7 

15 ' 

0 

45 j 

16-4 5 

18 5 

Monday 


2 

215 

6 

is ! 

7 

14 

0 

45 j 

17.45 

17 50 

Tuesday 


3 

216 

0 

10 1 

7 

14 

0 

1 

45 | 

18*4, > 

17 3 5 

Wednesday 


4 

217 

6 

16 i 

7 

13 i 

0 

45 ! 

19*45 

17 U) 

Thursday 


r> 

218 

(5 

i 

1C 

1 

7 

18 1 

0 

45 

20 45 

17 3 

Friday 


<; 

219 

6 

17 ! 

7 

12 | 

0 

45 

21‘45 

1C 46 

Saturday 


7 

220 

0 

i7 ; 

7 

i, j 

0 

u 

22 45 

hi 30 

Sunday 


8 

22 L ! 

1 

C 

17 

7 

u ! 

i 

0 

41 

23* 15 

16 13 

Monday 


9 

222 | 

0 

18 

7 

» 1 

0 

44 

24*45 

15 50 

Tuesday 


10 

223 

0 

18 

4 

10 

0 

44 

25‘ 15 

15 OS 

Wednesday 


11 

224 

0 

1S 1 

7 

9 

0 

H 

26*45 

15 22 

Thursday 


12 

225 

0 

19 j 

7 

9 

0 

14 

27 ■ 45 

15 t 

Friday 


13 

226 

6 

19 ! 

7 

8 

0 

41 

28*45 

14 40 

Saturday 


14 

. 227 

6 

19 

7 

* 


48 

| 0-14 

14 27 

Sunday 


15 

228 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 


14 9 

Monday 


Hi ' 

l 

229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

! 2*1 1 

18 50 

Tuesday 


17 

230 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

48 

! .Ml 

j 12 31 

Wednesday 


l 18 

231 | 

6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

43 

! 1*11 

j 13 11 

Thursday 


19 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

| 5*14 

j 12 52 

Friday 


20 

233 

6 

21 

7 

4 

j 0 

42 

| 6*11 

j 12 32 

Saturday 


21 

284 

0 

21 

7 

:? 

i 9 

42 

1 7* 14 

I 12 12 

Sunday 


22 

236 

6 

21 

7 

i) 

! o 

1 

42 

j 3-n 

cn 

CO 

Monday 


23 

230 

6 

21 

7 

1 

1 

i o 

42 

1 9-14 

! 11 32 

Tuesday 


24 

237 

C 

22 

7 

1 

! 0 

41 

10*11 

! 11 12 

Wednesday 


25 

238 

6 

22 

7 

0 

j 0 

41 

: n*i4 

j 10 51 

Thursday 


26 

239 

6 

22 

6 

59 

1 0 

41 

12*11 

1 10 30 

i 

Friday 


27 

240 

6 

22 

0 

59 

i 0 

40 

; 13*11 

j 10 9 

Saturday 


28 

241 

6 

23 

6 

58 

1 0 

4) 

14 1 1 

9 48 

Sunday. 


29 

242 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

15*1 1 

| 0 27 

Monday 


30 

243 

6 

23 

0 

56 

0 

40 

, 16*14 

j 9 6 

Tuesday 

■ 

31 

244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

1 0 

29 

| 1714 

j 8 44 


U 



Phases of the Moon — SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 

* • $ 

& Last Quarter .... 6th, Oh. 34 9m. a.m. | $ First Quarter 20th, 10h.25*2in. a.m. 


0 New Moon . . 

....12th, 

6h. 21* 7m. P.M. | 

O 

Full Moon 


.28th, 7h. JO- Cm. a.m. 


Day of 

Day of 

i 

Mean lime. 



Moon's 

1 Sun’s 

1 Dedin u- 
1 tion 
j at Mean 

I Noon. 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

! Sunrise. 

| A.M. 

i Sunset 
P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

i 

Age at 
Noon. 


1 

i 

11 . 

M. 

U. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

N. 

Wednesday 

j 1 

245 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

18*14 

8 22 

Thursday 

! 2 

246 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

19*14 

8 0 

Friday 

i 

1 3 

1 

247 

6 

24 

6 

5.3 

0 

38 

20*14 

7 38 

Saturday 

1 

• 4 

248 

6 

24 

6 

52 

0 

38 

21 14 

7 36 

Sunday 

! 5 

249 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

38 

22‘ J 4 

0 54 

Monday 

6 

250 

6 

24 

6 

50 

0 

37 

23*14 

0 .52 

Tuesday 

i 7 

261 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

24*14 

0 10 

Wednesday 

8 

262 

6 

25 

6 

49 

0 

37 

25*14 

5 48 

Thursday 

9 

i 

253 

1 6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

36 

26*14 

5 23 

Friday 

! io 

254 

1 6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

36 

27* U 

5 ‘1 

Saturday 

1 11 

255 

; 6 

25 

« 

40 

0 

36 

28*14 

4 40 

Sunday 

! 12 

256 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

35 

29*14 

4 17 

Monday 

13 

257 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

0*76 

’1 1 4 

Tuesday 

j 14 ^ 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

35 

1*76 

3 31 

Wednesday 

i 16 

259 

c 

20 

6 

4 i 

0 

84 

2 * 70 

3 8 

Thursday 

| 16 . 

260 

6 

26 

G 

42 

0 

34 

3*76 

2 45 

Friday 

: 17 

261 


26, 

6 

41 

0 

33 

4-76 

2 21 

Saturday 

| 18 

262 

0 

27 

6 

40 

0 

33 

5*76 

l 58 

Sunday 

19 

i 

263 

1 ^ 

27 

6 

39 

0 

33 

6*76 

1 33 

Monday 

| 20 

264 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

32 

7*76 

• 

1 12 

Tuesday 

j 21 

265 

; 

0 

27 

6 

37 

0 

32 

8*76 

0 48 

Wednesday 

1 22 

266 J 

6 

27 

6 

30 

0 

32 

9*76 

0 25 

Thursday 

i 23 

! 

267 

0 

27 

0 

36 

0 

31 

10*70 

0 2 

Friday 

24 

268 

1 6 

28 

6 

35 

0 

31 

1 1 ' 76 

s. 

0 22 

Saturday 

25 

269 

6 

28 

0 

34 

0 

31 

12*76 

0 45 

Sunday 

26 

270 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

30 

13*76 

1 9 

Monday 

27 

271 

6 

28 

6 

32 

0 

30 

14*76 

1 32 

Tuesday 

28 

272 

6 

28 

C 

31 

0 

30 

15*76 

1 55 

Wednesday 

29 

273 

0 

29 

6 

30 

0 

29 

16*76 

2 19 

Thursday 

30 

274 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

17*76 

2 42 
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Phases of the Moon— OCTOBER 31 Day^ 

<£ Last' Quarter.... 5th, Oh. 23’6m. a.m. I J> First Quarter .... 20th, 5h. 50*3tn. a .m. 

New Mood 12th, 6h. 20*Am. a.m. | O Full Moort 27th, 7h. 38*6m. p.m. 


.. ji 


i 

Day of 

Day of 



Mean Time. 



Moon’s 

Sun’* 

Declina- 

Day oC the Week. 

the 

Mouth. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 


Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 


1 


H. 

M. 

1 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 









P.M. 


o . 

Friday 

1 

275 

0 

29 


0 

29 

0 

28 

J 8'70 

3 5 

Saturday 

Q 

276 

C 

29 


6 

28 

0 

28 

19 76 

3 29 

Sunday 

i> 

277 

6 

29 


C 

27 

0 

28 

2 i * 76 

2 52 

Monday 

4 

278 

6 

30 


6 

26 

0 

28 

21*70 

4 15 

Tuesday 

5 

279 

6 

30 


6 

25 

0 

27 

22*76 

4 38 

Wednesday 

6 

280 

6 

30 


6 

24 

0 

27 

23*76 

5 1 

Thursday 

7 

281 

C 

30 


C 

24 

0 

27 

24*76 

5 24 

Friday 

3 

282 

6 

30 


G 

23 

0 

27 

25*76 

5 47 

Satis i day 

* 

283 

6 

31 


6 

22 

0 

20 

26*70 

6 10 

Sunday 

10 

284 

6 

31 


6 

21 

0 

26 

27*76 

6 33 

Monday 

11 

285 

0 

31 


6 

20 

0 

26 

28*76 

0 56 

Tuesday 

12 

280 

0 

31 


6 

19 

0 

25 

0*20 

7 18 

Wednesday 

13 

287 

6 

31 


6 

19 

0 

25 

1*26 

7 41 

Thursday 

14 

288 

6 

32 


G 

18 

0 

25 

2*26 

S 3 

Friday . . i 

15 

1 280 

6 

32 


6 

17 

0 

25 

3*20 

8 20 

Saturday 

10 

! 290 

6 

33 


6 

16 

0 

25 

426 

8 49 

Sunday 

17 

291 

0 

33 


6 

16 

0 

24 

5*26 

9 11 

Monday 

18 

292 

0 

33 


0 

15 

0 

24 

6*26 

9 33 

Tuesday 

19 

293 

6 

34 


6 

14 

0 

24 

7*26 

9 54 

Wednesday 

20 

294 

6 

34 


6 

14 

0 

24 

8*26 

10 16 

Thursday 

21 

295 

0 

34 


C 

13 

0 

24 

9*26 

10 38 

Friday 

22 

296 

C 

34 


6 

12 

0 

23 

10*26 

10 59 

Saturday 

23 

297 

0 

35 


0 

12 

0 

23 

11.26 

Li 20 

Sunday 

24 

298 

0 

35 


6 

11 

0 

23 

12*26 

11 41 

Monday 

25 

299 

6 

36 


6 

10 

0 

23 

13*26 

12 4 

Tuesday 

20 

300 

6 

30 


1 « 

10 

1 0 

23 

14*26 

12 22 

Wednesday 

27 

301 

6 

36 


0 

9 

0 

23 

15*26 

12 43 

Thursday 

28 

302 

6 

37 


6 

9 

0 

23 

16*26 

13 3 

Friday 

29 

303 

6 

37 


6 

8 

0 

23 

17*26 

i 3 23 

Saturday 

30 

304 

6 

37 


6 

7 

0 

23 

18 * 26 

13 43 

Sunday 

31 

1 

305 

6 

38 


6 

7 

0 

22 

19*26 

14 2 
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Phases of the Moon— NOVEMBER 30 Days, 

a 

£ last Quarter 3rd, lb. .VOm. p.m. |* }) First Quarter 19th a lh. 4 * 2 * 81 *. a.m. 

i 

* NVw Moon 10th, Oh. 35*lcn, p.m. I O Full Moon 26th, 7h. 12*3m.*A.w. 


Day of the W'-ek. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Mean Tune. 

Sunrise. 1 Sunset. 

\ M . j P.M. 

True 

Noon, 

• 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

• _ _ 

Sun's 
Dechua* 
tion 
at Mean 

Noon. 





K 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

s. 

Monday 


1 
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India in 1919 


The conclusion of the Armistice, which for 
all practical purposes ended the war, was 
hailed with immense enthusiasm throughout 
India. Extravagant hopes wore based on the 
cessation of hostilities, and tlrroughout the land 
there was the mistaken belief that the country 
would soon return to normal conditions. The*e 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. The 
tains in HUS were poor, and the erops were 
small, a matter of vital concern to a people 
seventy per cent, of whom depend on agri- 
culture for ttwir subsistence. Stocks of food 
grains in the country were short owing to the 
large exports during the war period. There 
was therefore a period of very high prices, 
and actual shortage of food, after the war 
ended ; this necessitated intimate control over 
prices and supplies l>v tiovernuunt, always 
diltleult and irritating in practice. These 
economic distresses were aggravated by the 
strain to which sonic provinces, and parti- 
cularly the Punjab, had been put in order to 
Pnd under a voluntary systt in sufficient re emits. 
The discontents wore intensified by a strong 
agitation throughout the country over tile 
passage of what is called the How latt Act.* A 
strong committee of jurists under the chairman- 
fitup of a distinguished English Judge, Sir Sidney 
How latt, was appointed to inquire into the 
growth and existence of anarchical crime in 
India and especially in Bengal. r lhis com- 
mittee recommended that the (ioverument of 
India should arm themselves witli special powers 
to deal with such crime, to come into opera- 
tion when it attained proportions dangerous 
to public safety. legislation on the lines of 
the Committee's report was introduced iu the 
Imiicml Legislative Council and carried against 
the solid opposition of the unofficial members. 
This was the signal for the violent agitation 
throughout the country, which caused Immcnt e 
disturbance of the public mind. 

Hints occurred at Calcutta and JDeliii, but 
the most serious disturbances were at Amrit- 
sar, the sacred city of the Sikhs. The crowd 
came into collision with the authorities, it was 
fired upon, and casualties were sustained, 
forthwith Amritsar became the scene of riot, 
murder and arson. The station was attacked 
and an English gim-Td murdered ; the buildings 
of the .National Hank were burnt and tho 
manager and neeouutant murdered ; and the 
premises of the Alliance Bank were attacked and 
the manager murdered. An English mission- 
ary lady was severely beaten. The military 
under General Dyer took command of the 
situation and a proclaimed meeting being held 
In the JhalUan wallah Bagh it was fired upon 
by General Dyer’s orders and between four and 
five hundred people wore killed. The disorders 
in Amritsar then ceased, but widespread, distur- 
bances took place in the Punjab, telegraph 
^ wires were cut and trains interrupted and Gov- 
'foment buildings burned. Martial law was pro* 
cl&taipd over a wide area and order was every* 
wherrtfefltorcd during the early part of May. 

SlmUrakpeousIy considerable disorders oc- 
curred Bombay Presidency on tho 


incorrect news that Mr. M. K, Ghandi, a well 
known Indian publicist, had been arrested, 
whereas ho had only been prevented from 
entering Delhi or tho Punjab. Tho mob 
burnt many Government buildings at Ahmcda- 
barl and hacked an English sergeant of ‘police 
to death ; it burnt* tho railway station of Vlr- 
amgara and murdered an Indian official. Bombay 
city hung on the brink of a bloody riot. 

Considerable feeling was amused at the 
character of the measures taken to restore order 
in Amritsar and under martial law in tho 
Punjab. Jt inspired strong opposition to the 
passage of the usual Indemnity Bill through 
the Imperial legislative Council, and led to 
the appointment of a strong Commission 
under Lord Hunter to inquire into tho origin 
of tho disturbances and the nature of the 
measures taken to suppress them. This Com- 
mission began its hittings in November in 
public, and the evidence taken aroused a great 
storm of indignation. This indignation fastened 
on two points ; the loss of life at tho Jhalllan- 
vvallah Bagh and the evidence In some cases of 
action taken under martial law not to punish 
or prevent but to humiliate. The Commission 
is still sitting. 

These e\ents overshadowed m the latter part 
of tile year the great work being done to place 
India on the path to self-governing institutions. 
Hefercnce was made in earlier editions of tho 
Year Book to the visit of the Secretary ** 
State, Mr. Montagu, to India and his joint 
report with tho Viceroy on Endian constitu- 
tional reform. Tho keynote of that report is 
the establishment of an Immediate measure of 
responsible government in tho Provinces, 
through committing certain brandies of the 
administration to Indian Ministers chosen from 
the Legislative Councils and the liberalisation 
of the Government of India. A Bill framed 
on the lines ot this re pm was examined by a 
Joint Committee of Parliament during tho 
summer and still further liberalised and improved 
was presented to both Houses of Parliament 
in November. It passed rapidly through both 
Houses, and received tho Boyal Assent in De- 
cember, accompanied by a generous Procla- 
mation to the Indian people and the promise 
of a wide amnesty for political offences. The 
extreme whig of Indian politics professed to 
regard the Act as disappointing and unsatis- 
factory, whilst determining to w’ork with It ; 
tho Centre Party hailed it as a liberal and 
satisfactory measure, affording to India tho 
opportunity of ultimately obtaining self- 
government by work within tho Councils. 
Whilst these two points of view are the most 
vocal, tho silent middle classes of India gen- 
erally welcome tlic men Mire as liberal and 
statesmanlike, and as going os far in the direc* 
tion of reform as Ls practicable w ith an unin- 
structcd electorate and without any diffused cx- 
jierience of administration amongst Indians, 
The new constitution is to bo inaugurated 
bv the Prince of Wales towards the clos? 
of im. 
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The History of India in Outline. 

No history of India can be proportionate, i Akcslnes (Chcnab). The Macedonian carried 
and the briefest, nummary must, suitor fiom the | all before him, defeating Porus at the battle ot 
same defeet, liven a wholesale acceptance as i the Jlydnspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
history of mytlmhgy, tradition, and folklore j Kavi. Hut at the River Hyphasis (Bias) his 
will not make good, though it makes pie- j weary troops mutinied, add Alexander was 
hirepque, the many gaps that exist, in tin* early i loiced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
history of India : and, though the lahouisof | where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
modern geogruphi’ie and archeologists ha\e. been ! was neaily riady. The wonderful story of 
amazingly fruitful, it. cannot be expected that j Alexander's march through Mekran and I'ertsla 
tin, sc gaps will ever be tilled to any appreciable j to Babylon, and of the voyage of Ncarchus 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology! up the Persian Gulf is the climax to tlv* narrative 
tnd an outline of dynastic facts arc all that I of the Invasion but is not part of the history 
the student, eon look for up to the time of of India. Alexander had stayed nineteen 
Alexander, though the h liefest excursion Into j months In India and left behind him officers 
the bj-ways of history will reveal to him many i to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
•diming and piy-tenons fields for speculation. ! he had conquered: but his death at Babylon, 
) lien* are, for example, to this day castes that • in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to bo 
believe Uuy sprang originally from the loins of regarded as nothing but a biilliant raid, and 
n being who landed “from an impossible boat within two years his successors were obliged 
on the shores of a highly Improbable ?<a and to leave, the ijnchaii provinces, heavily scarred 
the, great epic poems contain plentiful state- by war but not hcllonized, 
menu equally difficult of reconciliation with The leader of the revolt against, Alexander’s 
modern notions o. history as a science. But, generals Was a young Hindu, Chandraguptn 
from the Jatuku stones and the, Parana s, w t\o was an Illegitimate member of the Royal 
much valuable information is to be obtained, jr ani ,i y 0 f Magadha. flc dethroned the ruler 
oucl, for the betnlit of those unable to go to 0 f t htvb kingdom, and became so powerful 
these and other oiigmiu sources, it has been that he is said to have been able to place 
dktiUed by a number of writirs. 000,000 troops in the field against Seleueus, 

Ihe orthodox lluidu begins the political | 0 whom Babylon had passed on the d<xith of 
.history of India more than 3,000 ymrs befoie Alexander. Thl* was too foimidable an oppo- 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the s ition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
Jumna between the sons of Kuril and the conchided b<*twecn the Synun and Indian 
sons of Pandu ; but the modern critic* orchis monarch*, which left the latter the first, para- 
to omit, several of those i emote cuituries and molJ11 t Sovereign ot India <321 B. C.) With his 
to take 000 B C., or <h«*ri'a bouts as hit start- capital at Patahputra, the modern Patna and 
ing point. At that, time much of the country p.mkipore. 01 (‘handragupta’s court and ad- 
Wft» covered with forest,, but the Aryan races, nimRt ration a v< tv full account is preserved 
who had entered India from the uoith, ban in 1}l( > fragments that remain of the history 
established in parts a fonn of civilization lar ( ompihd by Mcgasthones, the ambassador 
superior to that of the aboriginal savages, and SOI1 t, j 0 j n<lia by ScIcucuh. His memorable 
to tins day thruo survive cities, like Benares, r ,qg n ended in 2i>7 B. 0. when he was suc- 
foiinded by those invaders. In like manner eroded by his son Bmdusara, who in his turn 
the Dra vidian invaders from an unknown land, j w iiS succeeded by Asoka 1200—281 R. C.) who 
who overran the Occcan and the Southern j rccordt d the events of ha reign in numerous 
part of the Iciiinsula, crushed the aborigines, inscriptions. This king, in an unusually 
and, at a much later poricd, were themselves | bloody war, added to Ills dominions the klng- 
subduel by the Aryans. Of tin sc? two civiliz- 1 d 0 | tl 0 f Kalman (the Northern CirearO and then 
tug forces, Iho Aryan lb tlm bettor known, and becoming a convert to Buddlrtom, resolved 
of the Aryan kingdom* the, first of which i tin re f or the future to abstain from conquest by 
Is authentic record is that of Magadlia, or Bihar, ioice of arms. The consequences of the com 
on the Ganges. It was »•, or near, this power- version of Asoka were amazing. Ho was not 
ful kingdom that Jainism and BuddnMii had intolerant of othei religions, and did not en- 
tiicir origin, and the tilth King of Ala gad ha, deavouv to force his creed on his “ children * _ 
Uimbisara by name, was the friend and patron Rut he initiated measures for the propagation 
ot Gautama Buddha, lho King mentioned of his doctrine with the result that ** Buddhism, 
was a contemporary of T Janus, autocrat of which had hitherto been a merely local sept in 
Ptrsla (521 to 46 o B. C.) who anne xed the the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
Indue valley and formed mini Ins conquest one of the greatest religions of the world — the 
an Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the greatest, probably, if measured by the number 
equivalent of about, one million sterling. De- 0 f adheuntp. Tills is Asoka’s claim to be re- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos- niernbered ; this it is which makes his reign 
fdbie until the invasion of Alexander in 326 B.C, Iin epoch, not only in the history of India, but 

in that of the world." The wording of his 
Alexander the Great. edicts reveal 1dm as a great king as well as a 

That great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush great missionary, and It is to bo hoped that the 
in the previous year and bad captured Aornos, excavations now being carried on in the ruins 
on the Upper Indus. In the spring of 326 he of his palace may throw yet more light on hla 
no wod I ho river at Ohind, received the sub- character and times. On ids death the Maurya 
mission of the King of Taxilft, and marched kingdom felt to plecos. Even during hia 
against Porus who ruled the fertile, country reign there had been signs of new forces at work 
between the river?, Hydaspes (Jhelum) and on the borderland ot India; where the lude* 



Advent of the Rajputs* 


E undent kingdoms of 13actria and Parthia had 
ccn formed, and subsuquent-to It there were 
fraquent Greek raids into India. The Greeks 
In Bactria, however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of tho Yuuh-chi horde, which, in the first cen- 
tury A. D., also ousted the Indo-Parthian kings 
from Afghan istairtuid Noith-Wef-tem India. 

The first of those Yueli-ehi kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphises II (A. D. 85 — 125), 
who had been defeated in a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus nnd consolidated his 
power eastward as far as Benares. Ills son 
Kanishka (whose date is much disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhists btand* second oidv 
to that of Asoka. lie gicatiy extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capital. Under him the 
power of the Kushan clan of the Yueh-chi 
reached its zenith and did not begin to decay 
until the end of the second century, concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhia dy- 
nasty which constructed the Amarnvnh stupa, 
“ one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man.” 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early in the fourth century thorn arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance. Its founder was a local 
chief, his ton Samudragupta, who ruled for 
6omo fifty years from A.l). 32(1, was a king of 
the greatest distinction. His aim of subduing 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from tho kingdoms of 
the South and even from Govlon, and, in addi- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanbkrit literature. The rule of 
his sou, Cliaudragupta, was equally distin- 
guished and is commemorated in an iWripl ion 
on the famous iron pillar near Delhi, as well as 
In tlie writings of the Chinese pilgrim 1'a-hien 
who pays a great tribute to the reputable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth cent-my that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane — 
in faco of the onset of the White Hum* from 
Central Asia -and by 480 the dynasty had dis- 
appeared. The following century all over 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 
marked only^bv tho rise and fall of petty King- 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A.D. 6(it>, ca- 
pable of consolidating an Empire. Tins was 
the Emperor Ilarsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ev- 
tended his territory South to the Nerhudda. 
Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Emperor 
yet ” felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
m turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a gt< at 
public ceremonial.” Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese ” Master of the Law,” Iliuen Tsiang 
by name. Ilarslia was tlm last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India ; on his 
death in 648 his throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whoso treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged, 
and the kingdom bo laboriously nafabllshed 
lapsed Into a state of internecine strife which 
lasted for a century and a half. 

The Andbras and Rajputs. 

In the meantime in Southern India Hie 
Aodbr*s‘ bad attained to groat prosperity and 


carried on a considerable trade with Greece, 
Egypt and Rome, as well aa with the East. 
Their domination ended in the fifth ceutury 
A.D. and a number of new dynasth s, of which 
the Pallavas were the most important, began 
to appear. Tho Pallavas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re- 
mained the most important Deccan dynasty, 
one branch uniting with the Cliolas. But 
the fortunes of the Southern dynasties are so 
Involved, and in many cases so little known; 
that to recount them briefly is impossible. 
Pew names of note stand out from the leooidj 
except those of Vikiamaditya (llih century, 
and a few of the later Hindu lulus who made 
a stand against tlie giowmg power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an account is given below. 
In fact the histoiy of medieval India Is singu- 
larly devoid of unity. Northern India was in 
a state of chaos from about (ft 0 to 950 A.D. 
not unlike that which prevailed m Euiopc of 
that time, and mail rials for the histoiv of 
these centuries arc very scanty. In the absence 
of any powerful rulers tho jungle began to 
gain back wliat had been wrested limn it : 
ancient capitals fell into nuns from which in 
some cases they have not evi n yet Ken dis- 
turbed, and Ihcaboiigjucb and vanous foreign 
tubes began to as.se it thern*>eJ\rs so success- 
fully that tho Aryan element was chi.fly rou- 
tined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab, 
II, is not therefore so much for the political as 
for the rihgious and so dal histoiy of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And tho 
greatest event — if a slow process rnav be call- 
ed ail event — of the middle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
aneo of I lie old four-fold division of Brahma'is, 
Ivshattrivas, Vafe^ta, and Sndtas „nd the 
formal ion of the new division of pure and Im- 
pure largely resting upon a cKivslflration of 
occupations. But this social change was only 
a pait of the, development of the, Hindu reli- 
gion Into a form which would include in Its 
embrace the, many barbarians and fmeignera 
in tlie country who were out-.i lc it. 'the great 
political event of the period was the rise of the, 
Rajputs as warriors in tb ■ place of tho Kshattri- 
yas. 'their origin is ob-eure, but they appeared In 
tho 8th century ami spread, from their two 
original homes In llajpiitnnu and Ondh, into 

the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central llima- 

layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
and binding them together with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king- 
dom which exercised an influence on India 
wholly disproportionate to its size. Tho oplv 
other kingdom of impmlance w.is lhat of 
kanaul —in the Doab and Southern Oudh — 
which atlll retained some of Urn power to which 
it had reached in the days of ifursha. and of 
which the renown extended to China and 
Arabia. 

With the end of the penod of anarchy, the 
political histmy of India centres round thu 
Rajputs. One clan founded tho kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (the 
Chau luu le) founded a kingdom of which Ajmor 
was the capital, and so on. Kanauj fell into 
lha hands of the iiuthois (circ lrtlo A.D.) and 
tho dynasty then founded by that branch of 
tho Gaharwars of Benares became one of tho 
most famous in India. Later in tho same 
century the Cbauhans were united, and by 
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1163 one of them could boast that he had con- j 
quered all the country from the Vindhyas to the 
Himalayas. Including Delhi already a fortress 
a hundred years old. The son of this con- 
queror was Pritliwi ltaj, the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahomedans. With his 
death in battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
the now civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos; and of the greatness of that age 
there is a splendid memorial in the temples 
and forts of the Kajput states and in the two 
great philosophical systems of Sankaracharya 
(ninth century) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen- 
tury). The triumph of Hinduism had been 
achieved, It must be added, at the expense, of 
Buddhism, which survived only in Magadha at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
speedily disappeared there before the new faith. 

Mfihomedan India. 

The wave of Mahomedan Invaders that, 
eventually swept over the couutry fiist touched 
India, in Bind, less than a hundred years after 
the death of the Prophet in 632. But tile 
first real contact was in the tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a kingdom at Ghaanl, between Kabul and 
Kandahar. A descendant of his, Mahmud 
(967-1030) made repeated raids iuto the heart 
of India, capturing plat es so far apart as 
Multan, KanauJ, Gwalior, and Somnatb in 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not established until the end of the t 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little 
territory of Glior, there, had arisen one Mahomed 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
ing from PeBhawar to the Bay of Bengal. 
Prithwl Rftj, the Chauhnn ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against., and once 
defeated, ono of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated in the following year. 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had boon 
governed by satraps, was split up into what 
were practically independent sovereignties. 
Of these satraps, Qulb-ud-din, the slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
and is rememberod by the great mosque he 
built near the modern Delhi. Between his 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began in 
1526, only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- 
ings, stand out with distinction. One of these 
was Ala-ud-dln (1296-L‘HO), whoee many ex- 
peditions to the south much weakened the 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator. Another was Firoz 
Bhah, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- 
tration was in many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on his abdication, in confusion. 
In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398- 
1413) the Kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India* was for seven months at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror Talmur. It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
filkandar Lodi, began to recover. His son, 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
that had been recreated, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat. near Delhi, 
tn 1526, and there was then established in 
India the Mughal dynasty. ..... . _ 

The Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled 
in capitals other than Delhi up to this date 


wero of comparative unimportance, •though 
some great men appeared among them. In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Bcgara, was a 
greater ruler— acquiring fame at sea as well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Buhmani dynasty made names for themselves, 
especially in the long wars they waged on the 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at Vijayanagar, Of Importance 
also was Adil Khan, a ‘Turk, who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Adil Sliahis. It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vijnya- 
nagar dynasty, and built the groat mosque fbr 
which Bijapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draw’s near to modern times It be- 
comes impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the giowth 
of India as a whole. Detached threads in the 
story have to bo picked up ono by one and fol- 
lowed to their ending, and although the sixteenth 
century saw tho first European settlements In 
India, it will be convenient hero to continue 
tho narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of tho Mughal Empire. How Babar 
gained Delhi has already been told. HteHon, 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by Shot Khan, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended in 1545. 
Tho Sur dynasty thus founded by Shcr Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king- 
dom. When Humayun died (1556) Ins eldest 
:,oi\ Akbar, was only 13 yeais old and was con- 
fronted by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
North of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 
authority, and ho subsequently entered tho 
D<iccan arid captured Ahmcdnngar. This 
great ruler, who was aa remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess 
died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few. His son, Jehangir, 
who married tho Persian lady .Nur Jahan, 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notablo buildings— the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the palace at 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore. 
His son, Shall jalian, w>as for many years occu- 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnificence 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
palace and Juma Masjld at Delhi. The 
quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
Shahjahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1658. 
This Emperor’s rule was ono of constant 
intrigue and fighting in every direction, the 
most important of his wars bring & twenty-five 
years’ struggle against tlio Marathas of tho 
Deccan who, under tho leadership oi Blvaji, 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 
politics. His bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but he was unable to hold his 
many conquests, and on bis death ( 1707 ) tho 
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Empire?, for which his three sons wero fighting, 
could not be held together. Internal disorder 
and Maratha encroachments continued dining 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1739 a fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Nadir Shah, I 
tho Persian conqueror, who carried all before [ 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed j 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recoin- 1 
menced ami the Marathas began to make the { 
most of tho opportunity offered to them by I 
puppet rulers at Delhi and by almost uni- 1 
veraal discord throughout, vvliat * had been tlic j 
Mughal Empire. There is little to add to the | 
history of Mahomedan India. Emperors continu - 1 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of I 
the 19tli century, but their territory and power J 
had long since disappeared, being swallowed up | 
either by the Marathas or by the British. 

European Settlements. , 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India In J 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese to the formation of a great Empire 
In the East. That idea was soon realized, for, 
from 1500 onwards, constant expeditions were 
sent to India and the first two Viceroys m 
India — Almeida and Albuquerque — laid the 
foundations of a gnat Empire and of a great 
trade monopoly. Goa, taken in 1510, became 


j sea fight off Swally (Suvali) in 1612. Tho 
J first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
I the most Important English foothold in the 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others, including Fort St. George, Madras, 
(1640) and Ilugbli (1051). In the history 
of these early years of British enterprise in 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark ; it also Illustrates the weak- 
ness of the Portuguese at that date, since in 
return the King of England undertook to pro- 
tect the Portuguese in India against their 
foes — the Marathas and the Dutch. Cromwell, 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtained 
from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England’s right to trade in the East ; and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by Sivaji anif by the general 
disorder prevalent in India. Accordingly, io 
1686, the Company turned its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
i and military power, and create and secure 

! .such a largf 1 revenue as may be the foun- 

I dat ion of a large, well-grounded, suie English 
! dominion in India for all time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
I time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 


the capital of Portuguese India and remains 
to this day in the hands of its captors, and tin; 
countless ruins of churches and forts on the 
shores of Western India, as also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with which the 
Portuguese endeavoured to propagate tlniri 
religion and to the care they took to defend ' 
their settlements. There were great soldieisj 
and great missionaries among them— Al- 
buqueique, da Cunha, da Castro in the former 
class, St. Francis Xavier in the latter. But j 
the glory of Empire loses something of its 
lustre when It has to be paid for, and the con- 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on their [ 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
almost Intolerable. The junction of Portugal! 
with Spain, which lasted from 1580 to 1640, 
also tended to tho downfall of the Eastern Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent, 
again, it w^ unequal to the task of competing 
in tho East with the Dutch and English. The 
Dutch had little difficulty in wie sting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
u T ith England forced them to relax their hold 
upon the coast, of India, and duiing the French 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left In India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and )f the once powerful East India 
Company of the Netherlands. 

The firet English uttempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find tho 
North-West passage, and these attempts wero 
repeated all through tho sixteenth century. 
Tho first Englishman to land in India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East India Company which had 
been formed in London. Factories in India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
opposition bad been overcome, notably in the 


against the depredations of Aurangzeb. The 
foundations of Calcutta (1600) could not be 
laid by Job Chamock until after a humiliat- 
ing peace had been concluded with that 
Empeior, and, owing to the difficulties in which 
the Company found Itself in Englnnd, there 
was little chance of any immediate change for 
the better. The union of the old East !:.diu 
Company with the in w one whirl, nail been 
fotnu d in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some years peaceful development followed ; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks from tho pirate^ who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Mural has. 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
moie to be feared. More than one mutiny 
took place among the troops sent out horn 
England, f.nd rebellions like that led by 
lveigwm in Bombay threatened to slitte tho 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope willi such conditions 
stiong men worn needed, and tho Company 
was in this respect peculiarly fortunate; the 
long list of its servants, from Uxenden and 
Aungier to Hastings and Rallies, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders tho world has known. 

Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of courso. But the schemes of the 
Emperor Charles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade wore not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagoro to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much moie 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing outline of tho development of British rule. 

The French Wars. 

When war bioke out between England and 
Fraujc in 1744, the French had acquired a 
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strong position In Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three largo States— Hyderabad, Tanjoro, 
and Mysore — and a numbet of petty states 
under local chieftains. In' the affairs ot tin sc 
States Dupleix, when Governor of Vondirhcr- 
ry, had intervened with siicce-?*, and wh«n 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bouidoimuis (1740) Duplei.x wHud 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Aicot — a 
deputy of the Nizam’s wlio ruled in the Car- 
natic. The French, however, kept Madia.", 
repelling an atUck hy tlui disappointed Nawab 
ns well as the ErilFh attempts to loruptuie it 
The treaty of Aix-U-Chapelle uMorid Madias 
to the English. The fighting had shown the 
Indian powcis the value or Binopeau troops, 
and this was again shown in the next Fieneh 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieve d enduung 
fame bv his capluic and Huhoupmnfc detenu: 
of A root. This war aiose fiom Duphix ;-up- 
portlng candidates for t li*s de-pul ed sueei-»- 
flions at A rent and Hydciahad while tin’ 
English at Madras put foiwaid their own nomi- 
nees. Olio Of Jmpl( !*.’.» oflieiis, the Marqui-, 
de Bussy, pcrsuaild the Nram to take into 
his pay the army which had established his 
power, and in leturn the Northern threats, 
between Orissa and Madias, wan granted to the 
French. This territory, howeter, was cap- 
tured by the English in the w ven ycum’ wur 
(1750-63). Duplm ll.id by th“M bi en lc- 
called to Frauen. Lally, wlio had been sent 
to drive the English out of ltnlii, eaptuied 
Fort St. David and lined' d Madia*. But; 
the victory which Colonel (.sir E>ie) Coot** ' 
won at Wandnvash ( 1 7«»l>> and the aunt udei 
of Pondielieny and Gingee put an end to the 
French ambitions of Empire m Southern India. 
Pondicherry passed more than onto fioui tli“ 
one nation to the other holme settlin’* down 
to its present existence as a Fieneh colony in 
miniature. 

Battle of Plassey. 

While the English were lighting the third 
French war in tin* South tin y became involved 
in grave ditftculUes in Bengal, where Siiaj-ud- 
Daula had acceded to power. The lv.ad- 
uuaiters of the Englthli at Calcutta wen* 
threatened by that i tiler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee ami should emo 
building fortification*. They refused and 
he marched again*!, them with a large army. 
Some of the English took to tlnir fillips an.l 


I at Mursliidabad, and the prico of this* honour 
was put at £ 2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
! to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
| now known as the District of the twenty-four 
I Parganas. I ti the year after Plassey, Clive 
; was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
i that capacity sent troops against the French 
j m Madias and in person led a force against 
: the Oudh army that was threatening Mir 
►laiar, iu each case with success. Fiom 17M) 
| to 1765 Clive was in England. During his 
i absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
1 Uiar and. for a puce, put Mir Kasim in his 
I place. Tins ruler mused his capital to 
Mongbjr, organized an aimy, and began to 
intrigue with the Nawab Wazii of Oudh. lie 
soon found, in a dispute os or customs dues, 
un opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the Hist shots tired hy his followers were 
the signal for a gtnciaf rising in Bengal. 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoys 
wen; massacred, lmt his t mined regiments 
were defeat eti at (Jlieiid and Uodeynullub and 
Mu Kasim ‘-ought protection from the Nawab 
<>f On. in. But in 176 1, alter quelling a sepoy 

mutiny in Iih own camp by blowing 24 nu^- 

'Jombn lnuu tli** gun*, Major (Sir Hectoi) 
Miuito *1 fey t.('d t ho joint forces of shah Alam, 
the Mughal Emperor, and rhe Nawab of Oudh 
in tin battle of Buxae. In 1705 ('live (now 
Baion Clive of JMitrv-ij) returned as Goveinoi. 
“Two landmarks si and out in his policy. Find, 
he sought tiro substance, although not the 
name, ot tciiitmid! power, under tli<* fiction 
ot a grant from the Mughal Emperor, tSf“ 
cond, ha d« sired to purify the Company's 
*ervie , bv prohibiting illicit gams, and by 
> T U*iianteeing a luisoiuihJo pay fiom honest 
, -miret i. In neither re-peet were his plans 
lainid out by his immediate successors. But 
; our efforts towards a sound adnunistraliou 
date Loin tin* second Governorship of Clive, 
1 uh om military supremacy dates fiom his vic- 
tory at Before Clive left India. 

! m 1707, lie had readjusted the division* ot 
! Northern India nud had set up a system of 

■ Government in Bengal by which ti * English 

■ necBvd the revenues and maintain'd the 
; army wlul ; the criminal jimsdiction was vested 
; in the Nawab. The performance of his se- 
cond tudv, tho punllcation of tire Company’s 

; -hu vice, was holly opposed but carried out. 
i lie died in 1774 by hi* own lurid, the Uouso 
1 of Commons having in the previous year cen- 
i siuvd lum, though admitting that he did render 


mady off down the river, the insfc surrendered 
and were cast into the jail known ay the 
“Black Uole.” From tlm small and stilling 
room 23 persons, out of 140, came out alive 
tho next day. Clive who was nt Madias, 
Immediately bailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s ’squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757), and, as war with the Fieneh had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Cluriderna- 
gore. Tho Nawab Blruj-nd-Daiila then look 
the side of the French, and Cbv, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawah'g 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 000 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the Nawab’s host of over 
60,000. Tho result was tho htstoilc battle of 
Plaesey (Juno 23) in which Clive, after hesi- 
tating on the cotfrse to be pursued, routed 
tho Nawab. Mir Jafar was put on the throne 


! “ great and meritorious services to his country.” 

Warren Hastings. 

! The dual system of government that Clivi 
i had sit up proved u failure and Warren Bastings 
: was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
| the reforms settled by the Court of Directors 
; which were to give them tho entire care 
and administration of tho revenues. Tlius 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
1 organization of India, and, in spite of the fac- 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of his Coun- 
cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the system of revenue collection, greatly Im- 
proved the financial position of the Company; 
i and created courts of justice and some sembl- 
i ancti of a police fotoc. From 1772 to 1774 he 
i was Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1775 
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he waS the first Govemor-Gcncrai, nominated 
under an Act of Parliament passed in the ! 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions ho enacted from the j 
rebellious Cliol Singh and tho Regain of : 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with Ids ac- ! 
tion in the trial of Nuncoinar for forgery, the j 
basis of his seven years’ trial before the House l 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty ! 
on all the charges. But there Is much more J 
for which his administration Is justly famous. | 
The recovery of this Maralhas from their defeat | 
at Pauipat was tho cardinal factor that in- ■ 
fluenced his policy tcwaids the native states. { 
One frontier was closed against Maratlia inva - 1 
won by the loan of ft British brigade to the \ 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war’against the 1 
Rolnllas, who were intriguing with the 
Mf.rathas. In Western India he found himwlt 
committed to the two Maratlia wan (1773-82) 
owung to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the r*‘sliwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by the con- 
quest of Gujrat and the capture of Uvuiboi, ior 
the disgrace of Wad pa on where the Maiathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the: South- - 
whore intei f* mice fiom Madras had already 
led (17611) to what is known as the first Mysore- 
war, a disastrous campaign against H}der All 
and the Nizam — he found the Madras Govern- 
ment again m conflict with those two poten- 
tates. The Nizam lie won over by diplomacy, 
but against Uyder Ali he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Foote. Uyder ; 
All died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu. It was m these j 
acts of intervention in distant provlnc* b that | 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great • 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in j 
action when required, lie was eurceedid, j 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis , 
(1766-03) who built on the foundations ot civil j 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- J 
tablibhing an Appellate Court of Criminal j 
Judicature at Calcutta. In the Civil Service 
lie separated the functions of the district Col- ! 
lector and Judge and organized tho “ wrllois ” j 
and *' mercTiants ’’ of the Company into an ad- ' 
minlstrative Civil Service. This system was | 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay, j 
Lord Cornwallis is better know-n for his intro- j 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- . 
manent Settlement in Bengal. (See article 1 
on Land Revenue). A third Alysoio war was 
waged during his tenure of oflieo which ended 
in the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), an experienced 
Civtl Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
in 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India. 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 

The French in genera), and “ the Corsican ' ’ | 
in particular, were i he enemy most to be j 
dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in India, and he formed tin 
scheme of definitively ending French scheme t 
In Asia by placing himself at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy. He started by ob • 
tainlng from the Nawab of Oudh the cession ol 


Consolidated. j 

large tracts of territory in lieu of payments 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and; 
afier exposing the Intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked* on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall of 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidency 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Mai at ha powers — the Peshwa of Poona; 
the Gaekwar of liaroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Ilolkar of Indore aud the Raja of Nagpur — 
had still to be brought into the British 
net. The Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Ilolkar, fled to British teriitory and signed 
the Treaty of Baskin which led to the 
third Maratlia war (1802-01) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the RUja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratlia independence. In this 
(lie most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
| all before them, the one by his victories of 
! Assayo and Argauin and the other at Aligad, 

■ and Laswari. Later operations, such as Colo- 

i nel A1 onion's rr treat through Central India 
i were less fortunate. The great acquisitions 
! of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved 
so expensive that the Court of Directors, be- 
] coming impatient, sent out, Lord Cornwallis a 
j second time to make peace at any price, lie, 

! however, died soon after bis arrival in India, 

, and Sir George Bui low earned on tho govern- 
' merit (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
ruhr, Lord Mmto. Ho managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. Ills foreign policy wrio marked by 
another now departure, inasmuch as he opened 
relation* with tho Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Ranjlfc 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
the loyal ally of tho British for life. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira, 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
diclaro war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British teriitory. After 
initial reverses, the English, under General 
Oclitorlony, were successful and the Treaty of 
Sagauli (1810) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to tin* pnsent day. 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hustings. In the same year he made prepa- 
rations for tho last Maratlia war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless con- 
duct of the Plndaris, gangs of Pathan or Rohilla 
origin, whose chief patrons were tho rulers of 
Native States. The large number of 120,000 that 
he collected for this (impose destroyed the Pin- 
daiis, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Peshwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States, 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
compelled Ilolkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823, ali the Native States out- 
side tho Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical gvstfin and British interests were per- 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lor 
Hastings, and his live years’ rule ( 1828 - 28 ) 
are memorable for the first Burmesfi war ABa 
the capture of Bbaratpur. The farmer opera- 
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Won was undertaken owing to the insolent de- 
mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
in the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the loner 
provinces. The captim* ot Rharatpur by 
Iiord Combermero (1 820) wiped out the repulse 
Which General Lake had received there twenty 
years earlier. A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the British Intervention. 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bentinok, was the next Governor-General. 
His epitaph by Macaulay, says : "lie abo- 
lished cruel rites; lie effaced humiliating 
distinctions ; he gave liberty to the cxpiession 
of public opinion ; his eonstaut study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral charactei 
oi the nations coin nutted to his charge.’* 

Soirn* of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, Were most unpopular 
at the time, but weio eclipsed by flic arts he 
took for the abolition of Satt, or widow-burn- 
mg, and the suppression — with the help 01 
Captain Sleeinan-of the professional here- 
ditary assassins known as Th<r/i In 1832 lie 
annexed Cachiu, anti, two years later, Coorg 
'The incompetence of the ruler of Mysore ioreed 
him to lake that State also under British ad- 
ministration -where it remained until 1881. 
His rule was marked in other ways by the des- 
patch of the first steamship that, made the pas- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy m 
favour of the advocates of instruction in English 
and the vernaculars. Lord William Bcntinck 
left India (18)5) With his programme of relonns 
unfinished. The new Charter Act of 1833 had j 
brought to a close the commercial business of 
the Company and emphasized then position as | 
rulers of an Indian Empire in trust lor the | 
Crown. By it the wholo administration, as well I 
the legislation of the country, was placed I 
in the bands ot the Governor-General In ! 
Council, and authority Was given to create, a i 
Presidency of Agra. Before his retirement Ben- 
thick assumed the statutory title of Governor - 

Geucral of India (1834), thus marking the pro- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
1774 became the first Goveruoi -General ot Port 
•Viilinm. Sir Charles Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Council, succeeded Lord William 
Bcntinck, and during his short tenure of oificc 
carried into execution his predecessor’s measures 
for giving entire liberty to tho press. 

Afghan Wars. 

>Alth the appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor- General (1836-42) there began a now 
era of war and conquest. Be tore leaving 
London he announced that ho looked with ex- 
ultation to the prospect of “ promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
ings of good Government and happiness to 
millions in India ; ’’ but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised In ft fatal expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, Which dragged In its train 
the annexation of Bind, the Sikh wars, and the 
inclusion of Baluchistan in tho protectorate 
of India* The first Afghan war was under- 
taken partly to counter the Russian advance 


in Central Asia and partly to placo on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shall 
Shuja in place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
object was easily attained (1830) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation of the British. Jn 1811 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macuaghten suffered the same 
fate lu an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed. The BilUsh Commander In Kabul, 
Gen. ISlphinstone, was old and feeble, and 
after two months’ delay he led his army of 
1,5(H) and J 2,000 camp followers back towards 
India in the depth ot winter. Between Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole,' force perished, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr. Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city. Lord Ellenborough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relievo Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen. Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Not-t, 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842). The 
ba/.iar at Kabul was blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, and the, army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne. The drama ended 
with a bombastic proclamation from Lord 
El leu borough and the parade through tho 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Somnath 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Sikh Wars. 

Lord Ellen borough’s other wars the con- 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwalior— were 
followed by hi^ recall, and tho appointment 
of Sir Homy (1st Lord) Tlardinge to be Gover- 
nor-General. A soldier Govern or- Genera I 
was not uu accept able, for it Was felt that a trial 
of strength was Imminent between tho British 
and the. remaining Hindu power in India, the 
Sikhs. Ibuijit Smgh, the founder of the Sikh 
Kingdom, had died m 1839, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metealfe thirty 
years earlier. He left no son capable of ruling, 
and the khaha , or central council of the Sikn 
army, was burning to measure its sdteugth 
With the British sepoys The intrigues of two 
men, Lai Singh and Fej Singh, tt* obtain the 

supreme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 

and invading British territory. Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Gommaudor-ln -Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
Within three weeks four pitched battles were 
fought — at Mudki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal and 
Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lxhore surrendered to the British, 
but the province was not annexed. By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhulcop Singh was 
recognized as Rajah ; Major Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Resident, to assist tho Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore ; the Jutlun- 
dur Doab Was added to British territory ; tho 
Sikh army was limited; and a British force 
was sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of 
j the child Ilajuh. Lord Hard in go returned to 
| England (1848) and was succeeded by Lord 
j Dalhousle, the greatest of Indian pioconsula. 

I Dalhousio had only been In India ft few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out. 
I In the, attack on the Sikh position at Chilian- 
j wala the British lost 2,400 officers and men 
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besides four guns and the colours of three regi- 
ments ; but oefore reinforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing Sir Charles Napier as 
Commander-In-Chief, Lord Gough had re- 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849), Its pacifica- 
tion being so well carried out, under 1 lie two 
Lawrences that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight years later It remained not only quiet but 
loyal. In 1852 Lord Dalhousie had again to em- 
bark on war, this time in Burma, owing to the 
Ill-treatment of British merchants in Rangoon. 
The lower valley of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
been acquired ill tlic first Burmese war. ltii* 
tish territories were enlarged in many other 1 
directions during Lord DalhomJe's tenure of ; 
office. Ilia “ doctrine of lapse” by which i 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 1 
States where continued misrule on the failuic 1 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came ! 
into practice in the cases of Suiara, Jluinsi, and ; 
Nagpur (which last-named State became the ! 


the sepoys at Meerut rose in mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the largo 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedans rose. From 
that centre the mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh Into Lower 
Bengal. Risings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates, 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced tiie sepoys, and Lawrence was subse- 
quently able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the siege of Delhi. The native armies 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part tine to their colours. In Central India, 
the contingcuts of some of the great chiefs 
joined the rebels, but Hyderabad was kept 
loyal by the influence of its minister, Sir Salar 
Jung. 

The interest of the war centres round Delhi, 
Cawuporc and Lucknow, though in other places 
massacres and fighting oceuried. The siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir Ilenry Barnard 
occupie d the Ridge outside the town. Barnard 
died of cholera rally in July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his place, was obliged through illness 
to hand over the command to Archdalo Wilson. 


Central Provinces) vvliero the rulers died with- 1 In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce- 
out leaving male heirs. Oudh was annexed I merit from the Punjab. In the meantime the 
on account of its misrule. Dalhousie left rebel force in Delhi was constantly added to 
many other maiks on India. Tic reformed by the arrival of new bodies of mutineers; 
the adminlstiation from top to bottom, found- attacks were frequent and the losses heavy : 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated cholera and sunstroke carried off many victims 
the railways, telegraphs and postal system, and on the Ridge : nnd when the final assault was 
completed the great Ganges canal. He also made in September the Delhi army could only 
detached the Government of Bengal from the i parade 4,720 infantry, of wdiorn 1,960 were 
charge of the Governor-General, and summoned j Europe ans. The arrival of Ficgo guns made 
representatives of the local Governments to j it possible to advance the batteries on Septem- 
the deliberations of the Government of Imlia. , b«*r 8, and bv the 13th a breach was made. 
Finally, in education he laid down the lines ! On the following day three column* wero led 
of a department of public Instruction and | to the assault, a fomlh being lu Id in reserve, 
initiated more practical measures than those ! Over the ruins of the Kashmir Gate, blowm in by 
devised bv his predecessors. It was his mis- 1 Hone and Balkeld, Col. Campbell led his men and 
fortune that, the mutiny, which so swiftly i Nicholson formed up his troops w r ithin the walls, 
followed his resignation, was by many ciiliesiBy nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
in England attributed to his passion for 1,200 killed and wounded, had only secured a 
change. foothold in the city. Six days’ street fighting 

_ __ .. followed and Delhi was won ; but, the gallant 

The Sepoy Mutiny. Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming 

Dalhousie wras succeeded by Lord Canning party. Bahadur Hl^h was taken prisoner, and 
In I860, ami hi the following year the sepoys ids two sons w r erc shot by Captain Hudson, 
of the Bengal army mutinied and all the I _ 

valley ol the Ganges Irom Delhi to Faina rose Massacre at Cawnporc. 

in rebellion. The causes of this convulsion! At, Cawnpore the sepoys mutinied on June 27 
are difficult to estimate, but are probably to | and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
bo found in the unrest winch followed the pro- 1 Peslnva, a willing lender in spite of his former 
gross of English civilisation; in the spreading ! professions of loyalty. There a European 
of false rumours that the whole of Tndia was ! force of 240 with six guns find to protect 870 

to be subdued; in the confidence the sepoy j non-combatants, and hold out for 22 days, sur- 

troops had acquired in themselves under Bri- 1 rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
tish leadership ; and in the ambition of the i that, they should have a safe conduct as far as 
educated classes to take a greater share in the ! Allal jihad. They were embarking on the 
government of the country. Added to this, boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection, before the eyes of their wiws and children and 
Finally there was the story — not devoid of the women b'-lng mutilated and murdered in 
truth— that the cartridges for the new Enfield Cawnpore to which place they were taken back, 
rifle were greased with fat that, rendered them Their bodies were thrown down a well Just be- 
Unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans. foro Havelock, having defeated tho Nana's 
And when the mutiny did break out it found j forces, arrived to the relief, in Lucknow a 
the Army without many of its best officers small garrison held out iii the Residency from 
who were employed in civil work, and the July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
British troops reduced, In spite of Lord odds and enduring the most fearful hardships. 
Dalhouple’g warnings, below the number he The relieving force, under Havelock and. Out* 
considered essential for safety. On May 10 ram, waB itself Invested, and the garrison was 
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not filially delivered until Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived in November. Fighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh t whidh Sir Colin Campbell 
finally rcduce,d, and in Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant, campaign! 
against tho disinherited Rani of Jhansi — who j 
died at the head of her troops —and Tantia Topi. | 

Transfer to the Crown. j 

With the end of tho mutiny there began a i 
new era in India, strikingly minted at the out- [ 
set by tho Act for the Better Government of i 
India (1858) which transfeired the entile ad- ! 
ministration fioin the Company to the Crown. 1 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
in the name of, the Sovereign t.hiougli a S< i cre- j 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 1 
members. At the same' time the Governor- : 
General received the title of Vie< roy. The 
European troops of the Company, numbering i 
about 24,000 officers and men were -greatly 
resenting the transfer- — amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished. On November I, 1858, the Vuerov 
announced m Bui bar at Allahabad that Queen 
Victoria had assumed the government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of judice and religious 
toleration. A principle already enunciated 
In the Charter Act of 18.83 was idnforced, and 
all, of eveiy race or creed, were lo he admitted 
as far as possible to those others m the Quern's 
service for which they might he qualified. 
The aim of the Government, was to be the bene- 
fit of all her subjects in India — " Jn their pios- 
perity will be our strength, in their content- 
ment our security, arid in their gratitude oui 
best reward.” Peace was pioclanned in July 
1859, and in tho cold weather Lord Canning! 
went, on tour in the northern piovimes, to ! 
receive the homage of loval chiefs and to assuie , 
them that the.” policy of lapse ” was. at an aid. ; 
A number of other Important refoi ms markka 1 
the dosing years of Canning's Mcvmyqity. 
The India Councils Act (1804) augment' d the ! 
Governor-Genera Ps Council, and tho Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adibng non official 
members, European and Indian, for legislative | 
purposes only. By another Act of the same < 
year High Courts of Judicature were, consti . 
tuted. To deal with the increased debt, ot 1 
India, Mr. James Wilson was si nt from England ; 
o be Financial Member of Council, and to ; 
him are due the customs system, income tax, ; 
lleenso duty, and State p&pir cuircncv. Tne \ 
cares of otlice had broken down tho Viceroy's ! 
health. Lady Canning died in 1802 and this ; 
hastened Ids depart mo for England where he 
died in June of that year, llis successor, Loid ; 
Klein, lived only a few months afier his ai rival | 
In India, and was succeeded by Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Lawrence, the "saviour of tho 
Punjab.” 

Sir John Lawrence. 

Tho chief task that fell to 8ir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising tho Indian military 
system, and of r< constructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was earned out, on the jum- 
ciple that in the Bengal hi my the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians in the infantry aud 
cavalry Bhould be one to two, and In the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three : the 
nrt 111 fury was to be almost wholly European. 
Tho ro-organitation was coined out in :T itc 


financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with tho cost of a war In Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern ; but 
operations in Bhutan were all the dram made 
ou the army in India while the re-organising 
process was being carried on. Two severe 
famines— in Onssa (18Gtt) and Bundclkhand 
and (Jppcr Hindustan (1888-9)^- occurred, while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and ho laid 
down the principle for the first time in Indian 
history, that tho officers of the Government 
would be held personally responsible for taking 
'■very possible means to avert death by starva- 
tion. ife also cn sited the litigation Depart- 
ment under Col. (Sir Richard) Strachey. Two 
common, ial ernes of the time have to be noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea industry In 
Bengal. The other was the consequence of 
the wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place In Bombay timing tho 
\ ears of prosperity for the Indian cotton in- 
dustry caused by tlm American Civil War. 
The * 4 Share Mania,” however, did no perma- 
nent harm to the trade of Bombay, hut was, 
on the other hand, largely responsible for the 
v ries of splendid buildings begun In that city 
! during tho Governorship oi Sir XUrtle Frero. 

1 Sir John Lawrence n tired in 1809, having 
, passed thiougli eveiy giade of the service, from 
1 an Assist, uit Magistracy to the Vieeroyalty, 

1 Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
; Agricultural Department and introduced the 
, system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
I lie impulse to local self-government. He also 
1 laid the foundation for the reform of the salt- 
duties, flier, hy enabling Ids successors to abo- 
il di the inter-provincial customs lines. IJn- 
happilj Ids vast seheims for the development 
of the country by extending communications 
o' eveiy kind Were not carried out to the full 
by him, tor lie was murdered in the convict, 
settlement of the Andaman Islands, In 1872. 
Lord Northbrook (Viceroy LS72-t ; ) had to exer- 
cise his abilities chiefly in tin* piovincc of 
finance. A severe famine which threatened 
Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully warded 
olf by the organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma, ,'ho follow- 
ing year was notable for the deposition of tho 
Gaikwar of Baroda for misgovern merit, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late* King Edward VllfJ Tho visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
those with whom lie had come in touch, and 
had established a kind of personal link between 
India and the Crowu. 'the Prince of Wales* 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Raj, and further en- 
coutagemeril was given to tho growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
i In Id on January 1st,, 1877, on the famous Rklgo 
I at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
| press of India. 'Hie Viceroy of that time, 

1 Loid Lytton, had, however, to deal with a 
j situation of unusual difficulty. Two successive 
’ years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
i wur-J famuli' India had known. Tho most 
1 stjiuiuoiis ixertions worn made to mitigate lt,s 
| dfects, and eight crorcs of rupees wore Spent 
! in importing grain ; but the loss of life was os 
j timated at 5£ millions. At this time also 
1 Afghan affairs onco moro became prominent. 
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# Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sher Ali, was found to be intriguing 
with Russia and that fart, coupled with his 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The Butish forces advaneod by 
three routes — the Khyber, the lvunam, and 
the Bolan — and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Slier Ah 
lied and a treaty was made with hn son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, who had been 
sent as English envoy to Kabul. Further oper- 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir F. (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Oharasia. A rising of 
the tubes followed, in spite of Sir I). Stewart's 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pretender, Sirdar 
Ay uh Khan, from lleiat prevented the <riab- 
lishment of pence, defeated Gen. Burrows* 
brigade at Maiwaud, and invested Kamlabar. 
11c was routed in turn by Sir F. Roberts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 
continued between Avub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was lift undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until Ins death in 11)01 

In the meantime. Lord Ljltou hail resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripen was appointed Yieeioy 
by the new Liberal Government. Lord Ripon’s 
administration is memorable for (he freedom 
given to the Pi ess l>y tho repeal of l lie Ver- 
nacular l’ress Act, for Ins scheme of local self- 
government whic.h developed muni< ipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the 
jurisdiction of the ciiminal couits m the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge. This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884. Other reforms were the re-establish- 
incut of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture., the appointment of an Education Com- 
mission with a view to tho spread of popular 
instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by tho Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus- 
toms duties. Lord DuffeiJn, who succeeded 
Lord Rlpon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to oxlbrnal than Internal alfaiis: one of 
his first acts was to hold a dui bar at Rawalpindi 
for tho reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruJor. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Thlbaw and his in- 
trigues with foreign Powers. Tho expedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thlbaw was exiled 
to Itatnagiri, where ho died on 1 6th December 
191(5. Ills dominions of Upper Burma were 
annexed to British India on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1880. 

The Russian Menace. 

Of greater Importance at tho time were the 
measures taken to tneet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia. These preparations, which cost 
over two million sterling, were hurried o< 
because of a collision which occurred be- 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Pcnjdch, 
during the delimitation of tho Afghan frontier 




towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain. 
War was averted, but the Penjdeh incident 
had called attention to a menace that was to 
bo felt for neaily a genciation more; it bad 
also sorvi d to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need. That offer bore fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
nised. Under Lord Lansdowno’s iulo also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier woro 
strengthened, on tho advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Karl) Roberts, who was then Comroan- 
der-in-Cliiof in India. Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against . the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
imnt to tho Amir from eight to twelve lakhs. 

On tho North-Eastern J'iont»i*r (here occurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tion against the Raja that necessitated an 
inquiiy on the spot by Mr. Quinton, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
heachecously murdered in a conference and 
the e^ ooi t ignominiously retreated. This dis- 
gince to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated. Manipur was occupied by British 
troops and the governim nt of tho State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent. Lord 
fransdowne’s term of office was distinguished 
hy several other events . such ns the passing of 
Mio Pailianientary Act (Lord (boss’s Act, 
1892), which increased the size oi the Legisla- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non- 
officials in them: legislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindu*: and 
111' closing of the Indian Mints to ihe free coin- 
age of silver (1895). In Raima great progress 
was made, under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as 
Chief Commissioner : comparative order was 
established, and large schemes for tho, con- 
struction of railways, ioads, and Irrigation 
works were put in hand. (The Piovinco was 
made a Lieutonant-Governoiabip hi 1897). 

. Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Rs. 2J- eiores, due to the fall in ex- 
change. (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
in. Id.) To meet tills the old five jur cent, im- 
port duties were reimposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods: and 
within the year tlic duty wa* e\i ended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. Tla* reorganisa- 
tion of tin; \rmv, which involved rim abolition 
of the old bysti’in of Prisidcncy Annies, had 
baldly been carried out whim a number of risings 
occurred along the Not Ill-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in Cliil ml — which had 
come under British influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir IT. M. Durand, had demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan— was besieged and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two years 
later tho Wazirs, Swatls, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions in Maiakand, and 
tho AfrUlis closed the, Khyber Pass. Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tii ah campaign) In which 40,000 
troops w'ero employed, ami over 1,000 officers 
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ami men had been lost. This was in itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serious and widespread 
famine of 1890-97 and by the appearance in 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to provent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap- 
pearance in tho vernacular press of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make, mote 
stringent the law dealing with such wiilmgs. 

Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plaguo Lord Cnrzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, hud to deal. 

In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
eml; but. plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at over one. million. Of 
the mnnv problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed Ms attention, only a few can he men- 
tioned here. ■ some Indeed claim that, his great- 
est work in India was not to be. found in any 
one department but was in fact, the general 
pearing up of the administration which he 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
t sample of strenuous work. He had at. once 
to turn his attention to the North-West i ron- 
tier. The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
dary were gradually withdrawn and r< placed 
by tribal levies, and British tones were con- 
centrated in British teriitory behind them as 
a support. An attempt was made to cheek 
the arms traffic and work on strategic laiiways 
was pushed forward. The fact that in seven 
years he ouly spent a quarter of a million upon 
leprcssive measures and only found it necessary 
to institute one blockade (against the Malisud 
Wazlrls) is the justification of this policy of 

compromise between the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought, in 1001 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Province, and together with the po 
litical charges of the Maiakand, the Kliyber, 
Kurram, Tnchl and Warn were formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, under 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India. That year also 
witnessed the death of Ahdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishment 
of an understanding with his successor ilabib- 
ullah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pio-llussian and anti-British, 
It became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Fiancls) Younghus- 
band. The Dalai Laina abdiiated and a treaty 
was concluded with Ills successor. 

Lord Curzon ns Viceroy. 

In his first year of office Lord Cuizon passed 
tho Act which, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Comnu^ion, prac- 
tically flxod the value of tho rupee, at Is. 4<L, 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere : chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
(he governing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Under tho head of agrarian reform must bo 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of money-lenders, and the insti- 
tution of - Agricultural banks. The efficiency 
of the Army was increased (Lord Kitchener" 
was Commander-in-Chief) by the re-armament 


of the Indian Army, (he strengthening of the 
aitillery, and the reorganisation of th# trans- 
port servieo. In his relations with tho Feuda- 
tory Chiefs, Lord Cnrzon emphasized their 
posh ion as partners in administration, and he 
founded the Imperial Gadot Corps to give a 
military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In DV)2 the British 
Government obtained fiom the Nizam a per- 
petual lease, of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 

1 903. In 1904 Lonl Curzon returned to 
England for a few months but was ie-appoint- 
ed to a second term of office, Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
As-.am — a icform, designed to remove, tho 
systematic neglect of the t.rans-Gangetic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for tho re-adjustment of relations 
between the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Homo 
Government. Lord Cur/on was succeeded by 
Lord MilitO, The grandson of a former Gover- 
nor-General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeed'd, for the unrest which 
had long beer, noticed developed in one 
direction into open sedition. The occasion of 
the outbuilt in Bengal was the partition of 
that province. The causes of the flood of sedi- 
tious writings ami speeches, of the many 

attempts at assassination, and of the boycott 
c( British goods are less easily definable. The 
mainspring of the unrest was “a deep-rooted 
antagonism to all the principles upon which 
Western society, especially In a democratic 
country like England, has been built up." 

Outside Bengal al tempts to quell the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were tairpr successful. 
But scarcely any province was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
hart to the deportation ot persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, viz : — 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury. Concurrently with 
these legislative measures steps wero taken to 
extend representative institutions. In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State's Council, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy's Council. The Indian Councils Act 
of 190Q carried this policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay 
were enlarged by the addition of an Indian 
member. 

As regards foreign policy, Lord Minto r s 
Viceroyalty was distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and Russia 
of an agreement, on questions likely to disturb 
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the friendly relations of the two countries in 
Asia generally, and in Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet In particular. Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Khcls and the Mohmands ; 
and ships of the F*ast Indies Squadron were 
frequently mgaged off Maakat and in the 
Persian (lulfin operations designed to check the 
traffic in arms through Persia and Mekran to 
the frontier of India, 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Charles (Lord) TIardingo was appointed to 
succeed Lord Minto in 1910. Ills first, year in 
India was marked by the visit to India of tho 
King Emperor and the Queen, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911. From there 
they proceeded to Delhi where, in t-hc most 
magnificent durbar ever held in India, the coro- 
nation was proclaimed and various boons, In- 
cluding an annual grant of 5o lakhs for popular 
education, were announced. At the same cere- 
mony His Majesty announced the transfer of tho 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi ; the 
reunion of tho two Bcngals under a Governor- 
in-Couneil ; the formation of a new Lieutenant 
Governorship for Bchar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commissioner. 

in August, 1913, tho demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque in Oa wn pore was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahome- 
dans and a riot in Uawnpore led to heavy loss 
of life. Of those present at the riot, 106 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by tho 
Viceroy before the case reached the Session*, 
arid Ilia Excellency wua able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahoiuedans. 

Still more serious trouble occurred in Septem- 
ber, 1914, when a riot at Budgo-Biulge among a 
number of Sikh emigrants returned liom Canada 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en- 
tertained by those men. The sequel, revealed 
in two conspiracy trials at Lahore, showed that 
tho ‘ * Ghadr *' conspiracy was widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Germany. 
That plot, however, had little influence on the 
general attitude of India to the war with Ger- 
many, aryl it was not the least of Lord 
Hardinge’s services that ho encouraged India 
to play a magnificent part in the war. To anti- 
cipate events in boiiic degree, it may here be 
stated that India was at no time Included In the 
theatre of war except when the Emden bom- 
barded Madras, though shipping off Bombay 
was seriously affected by mines laid by the 
enemy. 

Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy. 

Lord Hardlnge, whose great services had been 
rewarded with the Knighthood of the Garter, 
left India in 1910 and was succeeded by Lord 
ChelmBford, whose tenure of office was destined 
to he one of the most eventful In the modern 
history of India. The part played by India in 
the war was developed in every possible way. 
Not only was the Indian Army increased but 
the resources of the country were developed wkh 
the help of the Munitions Board and India 
assumed responsibility for 100 millions of the 


war debt. Tho share of India in tho Imperial 
burden of tho war was emphasised in another 
and very significant way by her representation 
in the Imperial War Cabinet in London by His 
Highness tho Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir 8. 
P. ( I ord) Sinha. On the Frontier, where there 
had been numerous though comparatively 
slight disturbances in 1014-15, a punitive expe- 
dition had to be undertaken against the 
Mahsuds. 

In 1917 Mr. Montagu, who had succeeded 
Mr. Chamberlain as Secretary of State, carried 
out tho latter’s intention of visiting India. The 
visit took place at a time when the movement 
in favour of Homo Rule for India had attained 
to the highest pitch yet witnessed and at a time 
when, as was shown by the increase of Indian re- 
presentation on tho Council of India and by the 
grant of commissions In the Aruty to Indians, the 
Government was anxious to meet the wishes of 
tho people so far as it could without departing 
from its policy of avoiding controversial political 
issues during the war. The result of tho visit 
was shown in tho following year when a report 
was issued containing what is known as the 
joint scheme of refon ' 

State ami the Vicen 

details are given els(‘A,*x^*^ »» V...O ,*,»«««., 
at carrying Into effect tho announcement made 
in Parliament on August 20, 1917, that" the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which 
the Government of India are in complete accord, 
is that of the increasing association of Indians in 
everv branch of tho administration and the 
gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions with a view to the progressive realisation 

of responsible government in India as an integral 

part of the British Empire.” Shortlv after this 
report there was issued a report. By the Special 
Committee of Inquiry, over which Mr. Justice 
Itowlatt presided, luto seditious crime in India. 
That report and the legislation which followed 
in consequence of it, together with the announce- 
ment of the proposed reform scheme, led to a 
renewal of political discussion and agitation 
which had to a great extent been in abeyance 
during the early years iff the war. 

Early in 1919 prolonged strikes In Bombay 
and elsewhere showed that India, though com- 
paratively little affected by the economic re- 
sults of the war, was confronted by industrial 
and economic problems which were none the less 
grave. The gravity of thoso problems was in- 
creased by the ravages of influenza which Is 
supposed to have caused 6,000,000 deaths 
during tho winter months of 1917-18. Distur- 
bances broke out in April as a sequel to tho 
passive resistance movement against the Rowlatt 
Act (the Satyagraha Movement) which pro- 
duced a situation to which there has been no 
parallel since tho Mutiny. For a detailed course 
of events tho reader will refer to tho calendar 
of events at the end of this book. It Is sufficient 
hero to state that 1 n Ahmedabad, Viramgam, 
Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwalla and other 
places the crowd, by attacking life and pro* 
perty and by train wrecking and tearing np 
railway lines and telegraph wires, provoked ft 
situation which could only be met by the pro- 
clamation of martial law and the enforcement 
of military measures for tho protection of lav 
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abiding subjects ami for the suppression of ] 
disorder. | 

K'caguorated report-, of thoo noli .mil nt tin- ; 
eTccfc of the Jiowl.il.t Act mac In* piesimied lo - 
have had House inflmnceon the \um ol Ardia- j 
nislnn when he iioi iml war and mcadid ' 
Jlrdjsh toirUoiv. Amir Jlalubulah Ivhan. wlm i 
had been loyal to his I ieat> obligations tluoiudi- j 
out- the Mar, m,k immKtvd in I'ehiiiai' and, 
after a hurt orniprdion ot the throw* bv hi". 1 
brother Ansiulla Khan, hts sou Amniwllu bad | 
been rtcrl.iicj Amu l ire panel's of the v.n | 
and the Trims ot prate aie doseiihed in lull 
eK'Whrfr in this v»lume One etlert of the 
pence wa- to «ri\e \rgha install fieedoTU m it'. 
e\h rnal lelatious A sequel to tins wai Mas 
tin renewal of tioulile alow/ a great- part of tin 
Aoith Wt-rnu lion tier when the tribesmen, 
who had at lust appeared to hr impressed 1 » v 
the lUitish successes tooic the olleiisivij against 
our ad'ance po^ls especially in southern AVa/.t- 
uslan 

i Msring the \< ar political feeling ran IijlIi and 
oppoitum f v was take n to lo-tei a bond oi muon 
between Hindus and MahvUixdaos m eoimritiou 
with an agitation hv tin- lattir 111 favoin oi 
sfif* *‘_r ii.\r»!iii(' cl Hi Khilatal and mamlanmig lie 1 
feiriooral po\M r of TutIo \ m ltt liitigntv 'I J»e • 
publication ol numerous despatches dealing with | 
the Jtelorm tnle-meand 111. In iu mg of evidence i 
b> a Pin haim utaiy Committee dealing wdh the 
subject, hi lpe'd to conoi ntratc attention on the 
progress oi the ^cliriiic. Ludi.i Mas lepn wutid 
,d the peace Couteri ikc* bv tin* Mahaiam ol 
Ihknner and bv 1 oid Nnhn,the iirst- Indiiu r 
and tlx fu, A Indian l ndu ,Sreietai>. 


The King's proclamation. * 

The (loverimieut of India bill was passed in 
lh Timber and on flic 2 1th of that month there 
nas l^ued a pi oi la mation l>> His Majesty the 
King- Mm pi i or (of winch the full tevt is given 
-■Hi wheie in tins book) in Mlneb he, incited 
in-’ mbjeits m India to consider tile past and 
join him m Jus hopes for the futuie. Jn the' 
eouiM* ot the pioehimation llis Majesty said : — 
“ I lily oil 1 he leaders of the people, tile Mlh- 
ldeis of the future, t,n lace responsibility and 
i mime inisrepiesi ntatimi, to sacrifice much 
tor the common. Interest of the State, temom- 
biimg that tnu patriotism transcends party 
and eommunaJ boundaries : and, while retaining 
the confidence ot tile Legislatures, to eo-ojwate 
with M\ Olhe. rs for the coiinnon good in sinking 
lines ,i utial ditleienees and in maintaining the 
is.>«*ntinl standards of a just and generous 
(iouTiimeut. Kqually do J relj upon My 
Otticers to rcsperl their new colleagues and to 
uoik Mith tlvm in haunonv and kindliness; 
to a***U"t th'- p. ople and 1 1n n representatives 
in an oiPh il\ adcanei low arils free inshHitions ; 
and to iind m the^e new tasks a tivsn oppor- 
1 unit v to tullil as in the past tlx if highest 
purpose id fadhtul sendee to My people * ‘ 

Tlx proclamation went, on to direct the 
Yieeif»\ (oiveieiM in the King’s name “ clv- 
meliec to political olteiuleis ill the lullest 
j measure which in hi^ judgment, is compatible 
| with the public santy and announced that 
, tlx- 1*1 nice ol vv.de S would in the m inter of 
nUP-JO m ihyirale on tin King’s behalt tlx* new 
, (’handn’i oi l’i in* ,i s and tlx new constitutions 
, in Hiit-isii India 
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Tho lmpulso which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trado. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions pstabllshedPto meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before, the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
tho purpose of establishing direct trade, with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Pioprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factones and affairs of the Company 
on the East and W»‘St Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
piincipal settlements of Madras (Port St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Port William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
Tiie three “Presidencies” wens independent 
of each other and subordinate only to l-ln' 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of Government, in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on tin) East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spile of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of tlu* Directors. 
Step by step the Company became first, the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the system ot 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at tho Presi- 
dency towns gave, rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament Intervened, and under tho Regulating 
Act of 1775, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort \Vilftiam (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of tho Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Boiffd of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing tho Commandcr-in-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of tho Governor- 
GeneraHn-Council was somewhat extended, 
aB it was again by the Chaiter Aet of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business, 
and it became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories in trust for the 
Crown. Tho flame Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
Gencral-ln-Councll. and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After tho Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
A.ct transferring the Government of India fiom 
tho Company to the Crown. This Act nui.'e 
no Important change in the administration in 
India, but tho Governor-General, as represent- 
ing tho Crown, b.>cainc known as the Viceroy. 


Tho Governor-Geneial is the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown in India ; he is ubsisWl by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom *a responsible fur a special depart meet 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government ot India 
are perhaps the most extensive of nnv great 
administration in the wo/ Id. it claims a share 
in the produce of the land anrl m the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates where 1 lie pmpiictor is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 
principal manufacturer or salt arid opium. 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them ; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important, irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post arid telegraph 
systems; it has the monopoly of the Note 
issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lenils money to municipalities, ruml boards, 
and agriculturists ami or rationally to owners 
of historic estate. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drug-* and has direct 
responsibilities m respect to police, education; 
medical and sanitary opciaMona and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate ch i racier, 
i'he Gov( runient. has also close relations with 
the Native States which colled ivi Iv n »ve* 
more than one-third of the whole of India 
and compute more than nm -fifth oi its popu- 
lation. Tho distribution of these great func- 
tions between the, Gov- inment of India and the 
provincial administrations Uunlnat-.s; broadly 
speaking it- may be said that the Uudmcy o*f 
the day is to coniine tne Government of India 
to control and the Local Governments to ad- 
ministration. 

Division o f Responsibility. 

The Government of India retains in its own 
hands all matters relating to ftuelgn relations 
defence, general taxation, currency, dtbt, 
tariffs, posts, telegraphs and railways. The 
ordinary internal administration — the assess- 
ment and collection of revenue, education, 
medical and sanltaiy arrangements, and ini- 
galion, buildings and roads, fall within tlic 
purview of the Lo<al Governments. In all 
these mat hum the Government of India exer- 
cises a geneial and constant ccmiiol. It. pres- 
cribes lines of gem ml policy, arid tests their 
application from the annual administration 
reports of the Local Authorities. It directly 
adminidira certain Imperial departments, 
such as Railways, Bret Office, Telegraphs, the 
Survey of India and Geology ; it employs a 
number of inspecting ollicns for those depart* 
incuts primarily left to Local Governments, 
including Agiieiilime, Inig.il ion, Forests, 
Medical and Archeology. It receives, and 
when necessary modifies, the annual budgets 
of Local Governments; and every new ap- 
pointment of importance, and every large 
addilion even to minor establishments lias to 
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receive Its specific sanction* There also exists 
a wide field of appeal to the Government of 
India from officials or private individuals who 
may feel themselves aggrieved by the action 
of Local Governments ; and outside tbe Presi- 
dencies of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, the 
approval of the Governor-General is necessary 

to tiie appointment of some of the most lmpor* 

tant officers of the provincial administration. 
The supervision of the principal Native States 
rests directly with the Governor-General in- 
CJouncil. but Local Governments have also 
responsibilities in this direction, where important 
States have historical association with them, 
and In tho case of minor States. 

Personnel of the Government. 

The Governor-General and the “ ordinary *' 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time is specified for 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at five years. There are six “ ordinary ” 
mombers of Council, three of whom must, at 
the time of their appointment, have been at 
least ten years in the. service of the Crown in 
India, one of the threo remaining members 
must be a Barrister, the qualifications of the 
fifth and sixth are not prescribed by statute. 
The Indian civilians hold respectively tho 
portfolios of Land ltovenue and Agriculture, 
the Home, the Finance and tho Education 
Departments. The Law Member has charge 
of the Legislative Department, and a 
member with English official experience 
haB charge of tho Commerce and Industry 
Department. The Viceroy acts as his own 
member in charge of Foreign affairs. Kail- 
ways are administered by a Board of three 
members, whose chairman has the Btatus of a 
Secretary, and are under the general control 
of the Commerce and Industry Department. 
The Commander-in-Chicf may also be and in 

E ractice always is, an “ cxtra&rdinary ” mcm- 
cr of the Council. Ho holds charge of the 
Army Department. The Governors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become “ extraordinary *' 
members If the Count il meets within their Presi- 
dencies. The Council may assemble at any place 
in India which tho Governor-General appoints ; 
In practice It meets only in Delhi and Simla. 
Business Procedure. 

In regard to bis own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in tho position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 


voice in ordinary departmental .matters. 
But any question of special Importance, 
and any matter In which It Is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must bo referred 

to the latter, and In the erAt of the Depart- 

ments not being able to agree, the case is re- 
ferred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet — ordinarily 
once a week — to discuss questions which the 
Viceroy desires to put before them, or which 
a member who has been over-ruled by tho 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
If there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but tbe Viceroy can over-rule a majority if ho 
considers that the matter is of such grave im- 
portance as to Justify such a step. Each depart- 
mental office is in the subordinate charge of a 
Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under- 
Soerotary of State in the United Kingdom, 
but with these differences— that the Secretary 
is present at Council meetings ; that ho attends 
on the Viceroy, usually once a week, and dis- 
cusses with him all matters of importance 
arising in his Department; that he has the 
right of bringing to the Viceroy’s special notice 
any case in which be considers that the Vice- 
roy's concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council ; and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. Tho Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are usually members of the Indian 
Civil Service. Tin* Government of India has 
no Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces. 

The proposals of the Viceroy, Lord Chelms- 
ford, and the Secretary of State ior India, Mr. 
Montngu, for the constitutional dev. lopment of 
India in the direction of responsible government 
arc embodied in a separate section together 
with the report of the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee on the Government of %nd!a Bill, 
the text of that measure and the Koyal Pro- 
clamation relating lo it. 


The description of the constitution and 
functions of the Government of India here, and 
of the Provincial Governments which follows, 
is based on the existing conditions. The 


changes made by the Reform Scheme, which will 
not come into operation until 1921, arc described 
in a separate section. 
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• Government of India. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, 

His Excellency the Right Hon, BaRon- Chelmsford, p.o., G.M.s.I. 1 a,o.M.d.,G.M.r.E.,G.c.B.E., 
assumed charge of office, 5 th April , 1016. 

'personal stare of the governor-general. 


Private Secretary , J. L. Mafic y, 0 i.n., i.o.s. j 

Military Secretary , Lieut. -Col. R. Verney, The I 
Rifle Brigade. ' | 

Comptroller of the Household, Major J. Mnckcn- j 
zic, C.J.E., 35th Sikhs. 

Asst. Private Secretary , II. R. Lyncli-Blosso, 
i.o.s. 

Aides-de-Camp, Captain .7 -A. T)ennyn<% Grenadier 
(iuarda ; Major R.l). Alexander, l/Jnl Gurkha 
Rifles; Li. fj M. 0. Gordon-Tvos ; Lt.-TIon. 
1). E. F 0, I Wien ; Mohamad Akbar Ali 
Khan, Rihaldar-Major, Sardar Bahadur, 
7th Ilariana Lancers. 

Honorary Aidei-tle-Camp, Lieut. -Col. Pugh, 3rd 
Calcutta Light llorse; Lieut -Col. A. M. 
Clark, 2-30 th 13. N. lUy. Battnlion: Lieut.- \ 
Col.G It. Evans, 3rd Rangoon 1\ I). Garrison 
Artillery ; Commodore Lnmsdcn, o.v.o,, 
C.I.K., ll.N.; Lieut. -Col. H. H G. Mitchell, 
o.ius., 2nd Madras Garrison Artillery; 


Lieut -Col. \Y. T. Wright, 3rd Punjab Rifles ; 
Lient.-Col. E A. Constable, 1st Calcutta 
Port Defence Car. Artillery; Lieut -Col. 
L. A. Grimston, oth Assam, v.Ti.H. ; Lieut.- 
Col. Gavin- Jones, 7th U.P. Horse , Major 
Llevvhellin, 1st Bihar Light Ifoise: Lieut. - 
Col I’. R. Cade, 11, (M.i; . V.D. 15th Bombay 
Battalion ; Rana Jodlia Jung Bahadur, 
3rd Brahmins ; Hon. Captain Raja Sir Ilari 
Singh ; Colonel Ganpat Rao ltaghunath 
Kajnado and Hon. Major Nauabzada ITajl 
Hafiz Obeidullah Khan ot Bhopal. 

Risaldar Major Sardar Bahadur Wali Muha- 
mad ; Risaldar Major Alxlul Aziz ; Subadar 
lira j or Saidar Bahadur Madhi Singh Ranu ; 
Ilisaklar Major Sardar Bahadur Ahdul 
Kanin Khan , Subadar Major Mit Singh ; 
Kami Singh, RimlUar Major Bahadur; 
and Risaldar Major Sardar Bahadur Mahi-ud- 
dm Khan. 

Surgeon, Lteut.-Col. n. Austen -Smith, m. B., 
l.M.S. 

Commandant of Body Guard , Capt. A, Brooke 
13th Lancers. 


Ordinary Members — 

COUNCIL. 

Sir G. S. Barnes, K.C.B. Took his seat, 6th April, 1916. 

Sir William Henry Hoarc Vineont. Took his beat 21st April, 1917. 

W. M. llailcy, r.s.i., O.I.B. , ( Finance). 

Sir G. 11. A. Hill, K.O.s.i., c.i.K Took his seat, 5th July, 1915. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shall, c.i.k. Took his scat 23th July, 1919. 

Sir G. R. Lowndes, K.o.s.i. Took his scat, 20th December, 1915 (Law). 

Extraordinary Member — 

H. E. Gen. Sir Charles Carmichael Monro, a o.M,G.,K.c.n., Commandcr-iu-Chief iu India. 


SECRETARIAT. 


REVENUE AND AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT. 
Secretary , It A. Mant. 

Undersecretary, G. C. Piowden, i.c.S. 

Wheat Commissioner for India , C. W. Jacob, 
r. 0 . s. 

Registrar, W. A. Tlirelfall. 

Superintendents, A. B. E. Thomson, C. H. 
Martin, H. H. Lincoln and T. McDonnell. 

Finance Department. 

Ordinary Branch . 

Secretary, M. M, Gubbay, 0.8.1. 

Deputy Secretary , H. K. Briscoe, i.c.8. 

Under Secretary, E. N. Blandy, i.c.s. 


Assistant Secretary, A. V. V. .Viyar, 11 . 4 . 
Registrar, E. W. Bakc^, i.s.o. 

Superintendents , 0. W, C. Bradev, G. J. Piper, 
C. N. Chakrabnrty, V. K. Mcnon, W. M, 
Mather, Shah Muhammad and A. R. RebcUo, 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, M. F. 
i Gauntlett, c/b.e., C.I.K., i.c S. 

1 Controller of Currency, E M. II. Cooke 

1 C.I.K. 

Deputy Controller of Currency, 0. W. C. 
Carson. 

Military Finance Branch . 

Financial Adviser, Hon. Sir G. B, II, Fell 
C.S.I., O.I.E., 1,0.8. 
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Military Accountant-General and ex-officio De- 
puty Financial Adviser, Col. B. W. Marlow, 
O.S.I., c.i.i?., i. a., B. N. Mitra, o.b.e., cj.e. 
(Officiating). * 

Deputy Financial Adviser, I.t.-Col. Fk B. IV a- 
cock, i. a. 

Additional Deputy Financial Adther, W. J» 
Wray, o u e. 

Assistant Financial Adt'fcr, J1 S Cumber. 

Registrar, W. C. CkvHm 

Superintendents, U. li Hodm s, Cl. M. Turner 
A. W. Schonemaim aiul Jk J. NVoolmcr. 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

Political Sicrctary , Su J. 15. Wood, K.C.I.E. 

Foreign Secretary, II R (' Dobbs, r < l , U.l.E. 

I)i pntif Sernta ry*(\' oit ign). A. V L Cater. 

Deputy Secretary (Politic d), Mijor G 1). Ogil\i«\ 

Gnder Set retar a, K K 1 it/e. 

Assistant Secretary, Major W (1 Ner.l . 

Attache, Khan Bahadur Glml.mr Muitaza 
K han . 

Registrar , T. G. B. Waugh. 

Off ft- Inspector-Gene, al, Imperial Service Vroops, 
Brigadier- General V. W. Bennington, m v o 


* Army Department. 

Secretary, Major-General A. H. Bingle$. 

Deputy Secretary, sub. pro lem Lt.-Col. A. If. 0. 

| w j>enee. 

i Assist. Secretaries, Major G. D. Ogilvle, Major 
| A. W. Whitt y and A. A. Whelan. ‘ 

j Registrar, Mr. U. Thaile Hii">ies. 

SuperintcnJents , W. C. Dobcnliam, A. B. 
K mining, L*. I*, llypher, Hal Sahib S. C, 
Bisv\.*D and J. (k If. I.« file. 

rujii.io Works Department 
Secretary, 'File lion. V. C. Hose. 

Deputy Secretary, A. J. 11. Hope. 

V inter Secretary, 1). G. Gains. 

Assistant Secretaiy, W. (f l)nllni.\n. 
Snperinten/tcpts , W. 1. Tilden, 11 M. Aluehint, 

L. L'loemmk and VV. R. Chambu^ 

InsprrGenl. of Irrtgn ., T. 11. J. \V ;rd, o.l.E., 

M. V.O. 

Consg. Acht.t J. Begg, f.r lira. 

Fieri. Adviser, J. W. Mean* 1 R.A.S., M.I C.i:, 
M I.E K. 


Superintendents, D V. Clarke. 15 Betrani II r \c-. 
C. ()., H. Teeliug, F 1'. Buckner, J W. S. 
lnglls, C. W. Kirkpatrick, R. C. Albeit, F. S 
Jln-ley and K. I), l ink 

Home Department. 

Secretary , ITon. Sir .faints du Bniiliv, i: r u , 
V r on deputation so \V. S Main, 
(sill) ptO’tfW ) 

Deputy Secretary, H I) Craik i< s 

Under Secretary, A. Mai hod. l c s 

Registrar, G. F. Minn. 

Superintendents, A. S. Lawrence, II. (k Ma radon, 
V. K. Basil, Bijav Krishna Baneiji, Raman: 
Mohan Gangull, C. C. Stuart, and itui Abmas 
Chandra K oar Ballad u\ Lb.o 

Education Department. 

Secretary , II. Sharp, t’.fc.i , r.i.n. 

Educational Commissioner u'dh the Govern me, it oj 
India t 11 . Shaip, 0 S l , O.T.K 

Assistant Secretary, J. M Mi*ra, R.u Baba lur 

Superintendents, L. M. Itov, G Ik Jack on, A. if 
Baillett, and 1*. S. St n. 

Registrar, Rai Salrib M. N. Chakmbarti. 

Curator , Bureau of Education, G. 11. Kaye, 
KR.A.S. 

Legislative 1 jbpartm ent. 

Secretary , A. 1*. Miuldim.in, O.l.E. ; Offinalioi 
Secretary, 11. Moncr/elf Smith. 

Legal Asst., S. C. Gupta. 

Registrar, 0. li. F. Pereira. 

Superintendents, A. L. Banerji, D. D. Baird and 
E. H. Brnmloo. 


Commerce and Industry' Department 
, Sea clary, A. TT L< y r I.H., l 0 s. 

Depidu 'iecrehny, C l Corbitl, I L S. 

Fudc St euhna'-.C <: 1-itki, i c.«, and lk (' 
Ansoige, i c ° 

A cl nary. If. (1. W. Ahiklo. 

tifijiMr, K. 1‘ Jones. 

Super! ntnutents, B B. Banarji, S M liana rji, 
C H Balilft-v, Fateh Din, 1> O'Sullivan and 
K D Baneiji Ofh<io f iin, A. K. Sarkar 

* Railway Board. 

President, The lion Sir Arthur R. Anderson, 
Kt’IA, O D E Members, V W. HaUfcOU 
( I.E and F. I). Cotidiman \f.i c.1% 

Scent it if. 11 Me Lean 

Chief Gag timer, Ik (J Royal- Dawson. 

Post Okpick & Telegraph Dept. 

Directo) -General of Posts rf: Telegraphs, lion. Mr. 
G. It. CL.rke, o b u 


Northern India Salt Revenue, 

Commissioner , J. F Connolly, l.C.s. (J. 0. Fergu- 
son, Aelg ) 

jNPO-RUKopnAN Telegraph Department- 

Persian Gulf and Persian Sections, 

Directors, E. li. Gunter; H. W. Smith, O.I.E.*, 
VV. King-Wood, c.i.E. (Offg.), Commander 
of Cable Steamer “ Patrick Stewart,” F. W. 
'I’ownsend. 
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• Survey Department. ! 

Surveyor- General of India, Col. C. TI. J). Jtyder. I 

C. J E., J> 3 0. j 

Geological Survey. ! 

Director , lr. II. payden, c.i.K., b.a., f.A.s. j 
Superintendents , E. Vmlenhtu'g, U.flc., F.G.S., 1 

L. L. Fcrinor, D.SCJ., F.G.8.; E. 11. Pnscoc, M.A., 

D. SC., F.G.S. 

Chemist , W. A. IC. Christie, B.SO., Ph.D. 
Botanical Survey. 

Director, T.t -Col A. T. Gage, m.tl Eco- 

nomic Botanist, II. G. Carter, m.ii.A.B.; Economic 
Botanist, Madras , F, 11. Tarn ell; Economic 
Botanist, Bombay, W. Burns, B.sc ; Economic 
Botanist , United Provinces, H. M, Leake, 

M. A., F.L.3. 

A ROTT ZEOT.O OIC AL SURVEY. 

Director-General of Archaeology, Sir ,T. Tl. Marshall, I 
M A., c ti: ; (on leave)', J> II Spooner (officio - 1 
tiny ) , Superintnide at. 1IY stem Circle , I ». It , 
Bluindui loir, jia; Su on in* cadent. Southern] 
Circle , A II LonghuM, Superintendent^ 
Hasten* Circle,} n\y:\ Haw Sn\\i\v,Su per intend cut, j 
Northern fV/7<\ J A Page • Superintendent, { 
Burma. Taw Sem Ko, (Ml’, i,> o,; Supcnn* , 
(indent. Faultier Circle, Khan Saheb Minn 
Wasi-ud-din. 

Miscullaneo is Appointments, 

Diieclor-Gcneral. Indian Medical Service, Col 
Edwards, t.m s. 

Sanitary Commissioner uith the Government 
oj India , Limit -Col F, 11. G. Hutchinson, 
j.. m. & is. 

Deputy Duector -General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt -Col. It. A. Needham, oik, l.m.s 


Secretary, Board of Examines, Ma ; or C. L. 
Peart, t.a. (on Military duty) , O. 1. Jenkins 
I.C.s. {Officiating). 

Officer in Chur ye of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India, A. E Seholileld, M. a (offg.) 
Librarian , Imperial Library . Calcutta, J. A 
Chapman. 

Agncultuial Adviser and T)itec:or of the Ag>i- 
cnltmal Research Institute, Pma, J. Me 
Keiiiia. 

Director, Zoological Suivey of India, Indian 
Museum. N. Ani.amlaJo, n a., P.se. 

Curator , Industrial Section of Indian Museum, 
i). Hooper, F.C.FL. F.L.s. 

Chief Inspector of Mines, G. F. Adams. 

! Controller of I'rinimg, Stationery and Stamps , 

! M. J. Cogswell. 

Superintendent of Government Printing , J. J. 
Meikle. 

Chief Inspector of Explosives , Lieut. -Col. C. A. 
Muspratt-W ilhauK, ll.A. 

Administrator-Gene/ al of Bengal, If. T. Hyde, 
Director . Ciiminal Intelligence, Sir C. It. Cleve- 
land, K.C.I F. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
i II. \. F. Lindsay,! c s. 

\ Director of Statistics G. F Shims, 
j Customs and Excise Chemist, It. L. Jenks. 
j Controller of Patents and Designs, II. G. Uiavcs. 

| G OV EK NOltS-G EN ERA L OF FjLT 
WrLIAAM IN BENGAL. 

j Assumed 

i Name. charge 

| of othco. 


Asftt, f). G f M S., {Stores) Lt.-Col. 11 Boss, j 
I m.s , o.i : k. 

Asstt. Dheclo*- General, Indian Medical Service | 
(Sauij Major J. A. Cniick-.hank. 


Wairen Hastings 

Sir John Macplieison, Hart. 

Earl Cornwallis, K.G 


20 Oct. 1774 
8 Feb. 1785 
12 Sop. 1780 


Director, Central Research Institute, Easavli, 
Lt -Col. Njf. F. llnrvev, ma, m.r., jumi.» 

I. .M S. 

Assistants to Director, Central Research Institute , 
Kasanh , Major F. \V. Cragg, Major 11. C 
Blown. Dr. Krishna Swami fyangar, and G. 
Mae key. 

Director, King Institute, of Preventive Medicine , 
Major J. M. D. Cunningham, 

A«st. Director, King Institute of Preventive 
Medicine , Major VV. 8. Patton, ii.u., ma 

Director-General of Indian Observatories, G. T. 

Walker, O.3.I., m.a., i) sc., f.r.s. 

Imperial Meteorologists , G. C. Simpson, D.sc. ; 

C. W. B. Norinand ; Ucmiaj, Ital Bahadur. 
Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories* 

J. Evershed. 

Director, Bombay and Alvbagh Observatories, 
Bombay , N. A. F. Moos. 

Director , Aerological Observatory, Agra, J. H. 

Field, y. A. 


I Sir John Shore, Bart, {b) .. 28tKt 1700 

Lieu l. -General the Hon. Sir A lured 
Clarke, K. c.n. (ojfg.) . . 17 March 1708 

The Earl of Monungton, r 0. (c) IS May 1708 

Tlio Marquis Cornwallis, K. fl. (2nd 
time) . . . . . . . .30 July ISO.) 

Sir George II. Barlow, Bait. . . 10 Oct. 1803 
Lord Minto, l*.o. (</) .. ■ ■ ’1 -hdy 1807 

The Bari of Moira, K a., r.i\ (e). . 4 Oit. 1813 
John Adam (offg ) . . • - 4 1 Jan. 1822 

Lord Amherst, P.0. (/) . . •• 1 Aug. 1823 

William Bnttei worth Bayleyfo/fa )13 Mar. 1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bentlnck, 
u.c.b., n.c.u., P.v 4 Jnly 1828 

(а) Ci rated Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 

(б) Afterwards (by ercation) Baron Tclgnmouth. 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec., 1790. 

(d) Created Bail of Minto, 24 Feb., 1813. 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec.; 1816 
< /) Created Earl Amherst, 2 Dec.; 1826. 
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The Government of India . 


G U VERN ORS-G ENEit AL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Lord William Cavcndibh BontJnck, 

G.C.B., O.C.H., P.C 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

( offg ) 120 March 1835 

Lord Auckland, G.C.B., P.C. (b) 4 March 1836 
Lord Ellen bo rough, P.C. (c) . . 28 Fob. 1842 

William Wllberforee Bird (offg.) 15 June 1841 

The lllght lion. Sir Henry llnrdiiige, 

G.C.B. ( d ) 23 July 1844 

The Earl of Daihousle, p.c. (e) ..12 Jan. 184S 
Viscount Canning, P.0. (/) ..20 Feb. 1850 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe 

(b) Created Earl of AucUanu, 2L Dec., 183a 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Eilcn- 
bo rough. 

(d) Created Viscount Ilardinge, 2 May, 1846. 

(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousic, 25 Aug. 1849. 

( f) Afterwards (by crqation) Earl Canning. 

Note. — The Governor-General ceased to 
bo the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On 1st April, 
1912, Bengal was placed under a sepurate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 


VICEBOYS AND GOVEKNOBS- 
UENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Viscount Canning, r.c. (a) . . 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

K.T., <3.0.13., P.0, . . 12 March 1802 

Major-General Sii Robert Napier, 

K.C.ll. (b) (offg.) .. ..21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

K.c.U. (offg ) 2 Dec. 1863 


The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence^ 

Bart., GLC.B., K.0.8.L (c) . . 12 Jan. 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, K.P. . . 12 Jan. 1869 

John Strnehey (d) (offg.) .. 9 Feb. 1872 

Lord Napier of Mcrcliistoun, K. t. (e) 

(offg.) .. .. ... 23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, p.c. (/) .. 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, G.c.B. (<7) .. ..12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Ripon, K.G., p.c. 8 June 1880 

Tiie Earl of Dufferin, KP., g.o.b., 

G.C.M.G., P.C. (h) .. ..13 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, a. 0. 

M. G L0 Dec 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
p.c 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P 0. G Jan. 1899 

Baron Ampthill (offg.) ..30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.c. (f)13Dce. 1904 

The Earl of Minto, K. a., p. 0 , c*. C. 
m. a. . . .. .. ..18 Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, p 0., 

G.C.B. , G.C.M.G., O.C.Y.O., LS.O(j3 23 NOV. 1910 

Lord Chelmsford .. .. Apl. 1916 

(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

(b) Afterward* (by creation) Baron Napier (of 
Magdala). 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Straehcy, G.C.9.I., O.T.E. 

! (e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettriek. 

(f) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April, 1880. 

(A) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
12 Nov. 1888. 

(i) Created an Earl .. .. June lQll 

( j ) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Pilncipal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (g.m. 8.1., and U.M.T.E.), 
On quitting office, he becomes U.c.s.l. and 
g.o i.k.; with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 
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the Imperial Legislative Council. 


The constitution of the Executive Council! 
of the Government of India has been sketched ; 
for the purposes of legislation, and to bring the 
administration Into cloHe touch with public 
opinion, the Executive Council is expanded by 
additional members into a groat legislative 
assembly. The fltst step was taken in 3 BO I, 
when the Indian Councils Act provided that, 
for the better exercise of the power of making 
laws and regulations vested in the Govemor- 
Gencral-in-Council, he should nominate “ Ad- 
ditional ” members for the purposes of legisla- 
tion only. The additional members wore 
appointed for two years and joined the Coun- 
cil when it met for legislative purposes. The 
maximum number of members fixed by the Act 
was twelve, of whom not less than one half 
were to be non-officials (holding no office under 
the Government) and in practice most of tho 
non-officials were natives of India. Similar 
legislative councils wero constituted in some 
of the provinces, but the growth of these bodies 
will be considered when we come to deal with 
the provincial administrations. 

The Act of 1892. 

In 1892 important additions were made 
both to the constitution and the powers of the 
Legislative Council. The number of Addi- 
tional members was raised to sixteen, and the 
representative principle was introduced. ! 
Whilst the method of appointment was, as 
before, nomination by the Governor-General, 
a certain number of nominations were made 
on the recommendation of specified persons, 
bodies and associations and in practice these 
rr commendat Ions were never refused. Of the 
sixteen Additional members, six were usually 
officials and ten non-officials. Four of the 
non-officials were nominated on tho recom- 
mendation of tho non-official members of the 
provincial Legislative Councils, tho filth was 
recommended by tho Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, and the remaining five wore chosen 
by the Governor-General, either with a special 
view to the legislative business to be transacted, 
or to secure the due representation of all classes 
The Council was also empowered to discuss 
the budget and to ask questions on matters of 
public lntcwst. 

Morley-Minto Reforms. 

The Imperial Legislative Council took its 
present shape under what Is commonly called 
tho Morley-Minto reform scheme of 1909, and 
was embodied in tho Indian Councils Act of 
that year. Two principles run through this 
scheme (1) to securo the fair representation 
of all tho varied interests in the country and 
(2) to glvo tho Council a real influence in deter- 
mining the character of the administration. 
Tho Imperial Legislative Council now consists 
of sixty Additional members, of whom thirty- 
five are nominated by the Governor-General 
and twenty-five are elected by specified 
electorates. Of the nominated members not 
more than twenty-eight may be officials, and 
three others who must not be officials must be 
nominated by the Muhamcdana of the Punjab, 
the landholders of the Punjab, and the 
Indian commercial community respectively. 
The remaining four seats are at the Governor- 


Goneral’s disposal to secure experts on special 
subjects or representatives of minor Interests. 
Of the twenty-five elected members, eleven are 
selected by the non-official members of the 
provincial Legislative Councils, two by each 
of the four largest provinces and one by each 
of the three other provinces. A twelfth Is 
elected by the District and Local Boards of 
the Central Provinces, as that administration 
has no legislative council. Six members are 
elected by doctorates of landowners in six 
provinces, five by the Muhamedan community 
in each of the five provinces, and two by the 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta and 
Bombay. The Governor-General-In-Council 
has the exceptional power of excluding a candi- 
date whose reputation and antecedents are 
such that his election would be contrary to 
the public interest. An oath • or affirmation 
of loyalty to the Crown is required of every 
member before he takes his seat. Members 
hold office for three vears, and each triennlum 
there is a general election for the Council. 

Powers of the Council. 

The additions to the non -legislative powers 
of the Council by the Act of 1909 wero also 
substantial. Tlio Council can exercise a mate- 
rial influence on the Budget, The Finance 
Member fli>t presents the preliminary esti- 
mates with an explanatory memorandum. 
On a subsequent day be makes such further 
explanations as lie thinks necessary. Members 
can thereupon move resolutions regarding any 
proposed alteration in taxation, any proposed 
loan, or any additional grant to Local Go- 
vernments. When these resolutions are voted 
upon, the estimates are taktn bv groups, and 
resolutions may be moved ou any heads of 
revenue or expenditure. Certain heads, as 
for instance, Customs and the Army, are ex- 
cluded from discussion. The Finance Member 
takes these discussions into commit ration, 
ami then presents his final budget. lie des- 
cribes the changes made, and why any resolu- 
tions that have been pissed have not been 
accepted. A general discussion of the budget 
then takes placp, but no resolution may be 
moved, or vote taken. Government is not 
bound to act upon tho resolution of the 
Council. This power is never likely to bo 
used, because the Government has an official 
majority on that body. This official majority 
was specially prescribed bv the Secretary of 
State, because as Parliament is, in the. last 
resort, responsible for tho good government 
of India, the British Government, through its 
mouthpiece, the Secretary of State, must havo 
the means of imposing its will ou the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Apart from the Budget debates, members 
of Council now have the right to initiato tho 
discussion of any question of public interest 
at any sitting of tho Council by moving a reso* 
lutlon. The right of interpellation has also 
been expanded by the power of asking supple- 
mentary questions in order to elucidate a reply 
given to an original question. The President 
of the Council may dlsullow any question which, 
In Ms view, cannot be answered consistently 
with the public interests. 
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The Imperial legislative Council 


Control over Legislation. 

The legislative powers of the Imperial Le- 
gislative Council are still ngulat«>d by the Ad, 
of 1801. Certain Acts of Parliament uruhr 
which the Government of Imlia is constituted 
cannot be touched and no law can he made 
affecting the authority of Pailiamcnt or alle- 
giance to the Crown. With these exceptions 
the legislative poweis of the Govemui-GeicTal- 
In-Counril over the whole of the British India 
are uniestrleted. Measures affecting the pub- 
lic debt, or the revenues of India, the religion 
of any of His Majesty's subjects, the discipline 
Or maintenance of the military or naval forces, 
and the relations of the Government with 
foreign states cannot bo introduced by any 
member without the previous sanct’on of the 
Governor-General. Every Act requires the 


Governor-General's assent. The assent of the 
Crown is not necessary to the validity of an 
Act, but the Crown can disallow any Act that 
haa been passed. 

Apart from these legislative powers the 
Govomor-Goneral-in-Council is authorised 
to make, without railing in the Additional 
Members, regulations having’lhe force of law 
for the less advanced pails of the country, 
where a system of administration simpler t-lian 
that in force elsewhere is desirable. In cases 
of emergency the Governor-General can, on 
his own authoiity and without, reference to 
Ilia Council, make Oullnancra which liavo tile 
force of law for six months. 

All Members of the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils are entitled to the prcilx 
" llon’ble Mr." during their term of office. 


A.— Elected Members. 

(Not to be less Wan 27 ) 


Se- | 

nal 1 Name. Electorate. 

No. 1 


1 The lion. Kao Bulndui B X Sauna Guru . M.nh is. 

2 , ,, Mr, Snmvisa S.ihI u .. . . Do. 

3 , ,, Mr V. .1. Patel .. . .. Loin bay, 

I ' 

4 j ,, Sir Dinslia Pdiilji e W.uluij Kt. Do 

f» ' „ Mr Surr’iidr.i Nath B.iiierj'V . .iPmgnl. 

(1 ! Rai SI tan.it li Kay Bahadur .. Do. 

7 ! „ Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya .. d Provinces. 

5 ,, l)i. Tcj Bahadur rfaptu Do. 

9 „ Sardar Bahadur Sardar S'..id<*r| Punjab, 

i Singn. 

10 1 ,, Mau tig Hah Too, u.i k b.M, .. Burma. 

11 j „ Mr. Saeludananda Sinha . . Bihar and Ori ha. 

12 ; „ Mi Kanim] Kumar Chanda .. Assam. 


13 

M 


Mr. Ganesh Sliri Krishna Kha- fVntml Provinces. 

pnrdc. I 

Mr. K. V. Ran gas warn 1 Ayyan gar Madia*. 


l r ) i Khan Bahadur Suiyad Allaliando Bombay, 

j Shah. 

1C | ,, Maharaja Sir Manlndra Chandra' Bengal. 

i Nandi, K r 1 15., of Kasim bazar i 

17! ,, llija Sir lUmpal Singh, k.c.i.e. United Provinces. 


1H | 


20 

21 


on 

23 


»» 

S' 

»* 


24 


77 


2*i 


»> 


20 


» 


Baja Tlnjcndra Narayan Bhunja Bihar and Orissa. 

Deo, o n.r,. 

Bai Sahib S. *th N.ithnuil . 'Central Pi o vinces*. 

Mir Asad A li, Khun Bahadur .J Madras 
Khan Bahadur Ebralum liaroonj Bombay. 

Jaifar, j 

Mr. Abdm Rahim . . . . . .'Bengal. 

Nawab Saiycd Nawab Ali Chau i j) 0> 
dhuri, e.i.K. i 

ltaja Sir Muhammad Ali Muluun-! United Provinces, 
mad Khan, K.o.i.E. 

IlaJJ Choudhmi Mohammavl Ismail Bihar and Orissa. 

Khan . j 

Mr, B.Cmm, o.b.k. *. . . Chamber of Commerce, Bengal. 


27 


Nigel F. Paton 


• *i 


Chamber of Commerce, Rom lmy. 



The Imperial Legislative Council. 

B.— Nominated Members. 

(Not to exceed 33.) 
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>(■,11 1 1 
\ 0 . 


Name. 

Province 

reproo 



la) Official Mem meus. 


1 

Tile Hun. Mr. N. E. Manor thanks, c.i.K. .. > 

Madras. 

2 

,, 

Mr. L. J. Alouiitford, o.n f,. 

So m hay. 

5 


Mr.T Emerson, C 1 E. 

Bengal. 

4 


Mr. Hush McVnorson, 0 si. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

r, 


I\rr. L. O Porter, o.s.i., 0 1 . 1 c. 

United Provinces. 

ft 


Mr. J. P. Tii'imnson, c.s.i. 

Punjab. 

7 

„ 

Mr. W. A. Hertz, o.s.i. 

Burma. 

H 

a 

(Mr. T. T. Marten 

Cential Provinces. 

!) 


Mr. \V\ if. Reid, p.S.i 

Assam. 

10 


Vacant 

N.-W. P. Provinces. 

11 

„ 

Mr. C. H. Kesteven 

Government oi India. 

12 


Mr. 11 Sharp, o.s.i., c I.L. 

Do. 

i:j 


Mr Ji. Bunion 

Do. 

U 


Mr. A. P M midi man, 0 1 tc. 

i Do. 

15 


Mr. i\ C. Rose, M.l.O E 

Do. 

10 

>* 

Majoi-Gem ral Sir Alfred Bingley, 

Do. 



k.o i.M., r.n. 


17 

»» 

Major-Gi rn 1 . 1 1 XV It Edwards, 

i Do. 



C (Ml 0 

1 

18 ! n 

Mr cl. R. riarke, O di 

i Do. 

10 

„ 

Lt.-Ool R. K lfotlamln.il. 

! Do. 

20 


Sir William Marris, K.c 1 w m 

i Do. 

21 


Mr. A. If Ley, (5. 1 ic 

: Do. 

22 


Sir A»thiir Anderson, KL, c. 1 r.. 

1)0. 



0 n.E. 

! 

v:t 


Mr H Moneiieif Smith. 

Po. 

°t 


Mr If. R.C Hobbs, es.i , 0 . p 

Do. 

25 

1 

Mr. W. M HilleV, O.s 1 , f I E. 

Do. 

20 

1 

Mr. \V. K Klee, n I. 

Do. 

27 


Mr. V. M. Cook 

1 Do. 

28 

i 

Air. J. JluJlah. 

! l)o. 


I'll- 


Indian Commercial Community. 
Muhammadan (’omimmity, Ihmjnh. 


4 

r» i 


(0) Non-Ofhoiai, Members. 

II011. Si 1 Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, Kt , 
o b.i:. 

„ Major Malik Sir Umar liay.'it 
Khan (l’nniab.) I 

„ Sir Zullikar All Khan, Kt , c.s l. Landholders, Punjab. 
(Uun jab.) ! 

,, Snb.-Major and lion, Capi. Ajab 1 . ... 

Khan, Sardar Bahadur T.o M. 

„ Sir Gammdliar Chitnavis, k.o.i e. 


Present Constitution of the Council. 

• 7 . — The whole Council , 

Bv the proviso to Regulation I for the Legislative Council of the Governor-General it Is de- 
clared that it shall not be lawful for the Governor General to nominate so many 11011 -official peiscns 


that the majority of all the Members of the Council &lmll be non-oflieials. 

1 (a) Members of the Executive Council . . . . . . . . . . . . 7 

(6) The Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner of the Province (1) . . 1 

(c) Nominated Members 27 

Total .. 35 

Non-Officials (2) — ( (a) Elected Members 27 

1(6) dominated Members 5 

Total . . 32 


Official majority, exclusive of the Governor-General .. .. .. o 

II, — The Additvmal Member*. 

The Indian Councils Act, 1801, section 10, provides that not Ic^s than one half of the Addl- 
r'onal Members (exclusive of the Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Coinnn>snnicr of the Piovince (J) 


in which the Council may for the time being be assembled) shall he non-officials. 

(Present number of Additional Members f Officials (nominate d) 20 

exclusive of the Lieutenant-Governor ^ Non-ofliciuls (elected and nominated) .. 31 

ar Chief Commissioner (1) as aforesaid) Vacancies * 8 

Total . . 60 

(For work of Imperial Legislative Council , Session 1015-10, q, v.) — - 
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The Home Government 


The Home Government of India has 
represented for sixty yoars the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing hoard of the old 
East India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Coart of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 ( now merged in the 
consolidating measuie passed in 1915 ) and 
amended tho following year the Secretary 

of oulu Is tliu constitutional adviser of tiic 

Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherits generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either In the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of tlif' 
Government and revenues of India, lie has 
the power of giving orders to every officer 
in India, including the Governor-General, ami 
is in charge of all business relating to India 
which is transacted in the United Kingdom. 

Secretary of State’s Powers. 

Of these wide powers and duties many rest on 
his personal responsibility ; others can be 
performed only in consultation with his Council 
and for some of these the concurrence of a majo- 
rity of the mombeis of Ins Council is required. 
The Secretary of State may act without, con- 
sulting the Council in all matters where ho is 
not expressly required by statute to act as 
" Secretary of State In Council.*' Appoint- 
ments by the Crown are made on his advice. 
Every official communication pioposcd to be 
sent to India must be laid before Council, un- 
less It falls under either of 1 wo reserved classes. 
One of these is “ Secret communications ” 
dealing chiefly with war and peace, relations 
with foreign Powers and Native States. The 
others are those which lie may deem “ uigcnt.'* 
No matter for which the concurrence of a 
majority of Council is necessary can be treated 
as cither “ secret ** or “ urgent. '* In ordinary 
business, for which the concurrence of a majo- 
rity of Council Is not required, the Secretary 
of State is not bound to follow the advice of 
tho Council. These provisions reserve to the 
Secretary of State a wide discretionary power 
of Interference with the Government of India 
which is exercised in accordance with the 
temperament of the Secretary of .State for the 
time being. But In all matters of finance, the 
authority is that of the Secretary of State and 
the Council and is freely exercised. 

The Council. 

Tho Council of India consists of such num- 
ber of members, not being css than ten 
or more than fourteen, as tno Secretary of 


State may from time to time determine. The 
members hold office for seven years, and 
this term may, for special reasons of public 
advantage, which must be laid before Par- 
liament, be oxtended for r flvo years more. 
Nine members must be persons who have 
served or resided in India for at least ten 
years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. 
The object aimed at in the constitution of the 
Council is to give the Secretary of State, who 
haw little knowledge of the details of the 
Indian administration, the help of a body of 
experts. In 1907, in connection with the 
policy of constitutional reform, two Indians, 
one Hindu and the other a Mabomodau, were 
appointed to vacancies in the Council Ton 
Years later Mr. Chamberlain raised the number 
to three — two Hindus and a M.iliomedan. 
On the formation of tlie new Coalition Govern- 
ment in January 1018 Sir S P Sinlia uas 

raised to the peerage and appoints Vnder 

Secretary of State, being the lirat Indian to 
become a member of the Home* Ministry. 

The India Office. 

Associated w r ith tin Secretary of State and 
the India Council i* a secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to the (Mablnhment art' made by the 
.Secretary or State in Council, but "junior 
situation 0 * inu^t. be flip d in aceoidanee with 
the g< neial regulations govt ruing admission 
to the Horne Civil Service. 

The whole cost of the India Office has been 
borne by the revenues of India, though the Home 
Go’ eminent makes certain grants aed reniis* 
sions in lieu of a direet contribution amount- 
ing to £ r )0,000 a year. The total net cost 
including pensions is about £250,000 per annum. 

All these arrangements were In process of 
revision, when this Year Book in pre- 
paration The Government of Inde. Bill, as 
introduced, provided that the salar> of the. 
Secretary ot State should be placed in the Home 
Estimates, and gave power for the tamo change 
to be made, if thought fit, with regard to all 
or any part of the. other expenses of the 
India Office establishment. This part of the 
Bill was confessedly a skeleton only, and the 
report of Lord Crcwo’s Committee, witli dis- 
sentient minutes, gave material for tho Joint 
Parliamentary Committee under Lord Selbome s 
chairmanship to embody far- reaching pro- 
posals in the Bill as reputed to Parliament. 

Secretory of State. 

The Right Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, M.P. 

Under-Secretnries of State. 

Sir William Duke, g.c.i.e. 

The Right Hon. Lord SInha, K.c. 

Assistant Under -Secretaries of State. 

Sir Malcolm Sefcon. 

Sir Arthur Ilirtzel, k.cji. 



The Home Government. 


• rnnnAii I I.M.S. (retd.), F.R.C.S.I.; Members of the Medial 

vo unci . j ]$ oar ii t Anderson, o.i B., i.m.h, (retd.) 

Sir Charles Arnold While. ! and Lt.-Col. C. T. Hudson, o.M.o., i.m.s. 

sir cffi s“y; o.af.i; I.S.O. j u $£ "J to ° S SMe ' 

William Didsbury Sheppard, o.i.e. • bir LUwara tiiami ler - 

Kir Mar^wll Frederick Ridd, o.i.e. Inspector of Military Equipment and Clothing , 

General Sir E. G. JJ!trrow, G.O.B., Q.C.B.I. Major-Gen. Sir John Steevans, K.O.B., K.o.M.o. 

Sir James Benuctt Brim yatc, K.C.S.I., 0J.fi. Surveyor and Clerk of the Works, T. H. Winny* 
Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan. a.R.I.B.a. 

Sir Chettur Sankaran Nair, K.c.l.E, Ordnance Consulting Officer , Col. M.S.C. Camp- 

Bhupendranath Jiasu. | bell, C.i.B., R.A. 

Frederick Crautuid Gooden ough. Consulting Engineers, Messrs. Rendcl, Palmer 

Sir George 0. Itoos-Keppel, a.o.I.E., K.C.S.I, and Tntton. 

Clerk of the Council. Sir Malcolm 8, ton. Stockbroker, Ilorace Hubert Scott. 

Deputy Clerk of the Council, VI. J. Tumor O.B.B. Sccre taries of State for India. 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of State, S. . . 

K. Brown. Ae»umod 

Assistant Prhate Secretaries, A. L. R. Parsons,! » charge. 

and Miss Froeth # , | Lord Stanley, P.C. (a) 1858 

Political A.-D.-G. to the Secretory of Stole, j sir (jhailcs Wood, Barb, (b) . . .. 1850 

Ko U v o C °c , 8 K r “• U ""‘° P Smithl I Bari do Grey and Ripon, P.c. (c) . . 1866 

frimte' Secretary to Sir T. \r. Mkn*u>- vueountcranbome w .. .. w»» 

Jt II. A. Cat ter. ; Sir StalTord Northcole, Bart, (e) .. .. lo(>7 

Private Secretory to Lord Sinha, II. H. A. Carter I The Duke of Argyll, K.T., p.c 1808 

Correspondence Departments. ; II, t ® m l 0 ‘ ) arauU ot S * M,ur . y ’ p ' c ;. (2nJ .. 
Secretaries. I Qathorne Hardy, p.c., created Viscount 

Financial, W. Robinson, O.li.E. and F. H. Lucas, | Cianbrook, 14 May, 1878 ( / ) . . 

c m, C.B. ! The Marquis of Hartington, r.C. (< 7 ) .. 

Judicial and Public, Sir Malcolm C. C. Seton, , xhe Earl of Kimberly, P.c. 

8ir D " bcrt V - C0Il! '^o d “ P t h k"V M k.o.V r.C.- 

Political and Secret , J. E. Shuckbnrgh, <\B. | tuiue ^ 

Public Works, Hermann A, Haines. 1 Sir ill chard As she Ion Cross, O.C.B. , P.c M 

Revenue and Statistics, L. J. Kershaw, C.S.I.,;' created Viscount Cross, 10 — ’*^*i 

C.l.H. I 1880 .. •• 

Director* in-Chief of the Indo-European Tele - j The Earl of Kimberley, K.O., P.C. (3rd 

graph, Public Works Department, It. C. Bar- i time) 

ker, c.l. k. H. 11. Fowler ( h ) 


Accountant-General’s Department: — J 

Accountant-General, R. G. Jaquet, o.i.e., ! 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to | 
A dministrators-General in India. 

Deputy, W. S. Durrant. 

Stobe-1)kpa*tment — India office Branch:— 
Director-General , George H. Collier, O.I.E. 
Deputy Director, it. R. Howlett. 

India Store Depot, Belvedere lload , Lam- 
beth, S. E. Superintendent, Lt.-Col. S. S. W. 
Paddon, o.i.e. 

Registry and Record Department.— Re- 
gistrar and Superintendent of Records , W. 
Foster, o.i.e. 

Auditor, II. A, Cooper. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Government Director of Railway Companies , 
G. Dcuchars. 

Librarian, Fredk. W. Thomas, w.a., r.n d. 
Educational Adiiser for Indian Students . T. W. 

Arnold, c.i.E., Htt. d., m.\. 

Local Adviser to Indian Students in London , 
N. 0. Sen (21, Cromwell Rd., S.W, 7). 

President of Medical Board for the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviser 
to the Secretary of State on Medical matters , 
Surg.-Gen. Sir R. H. Charles G.O.Y.O., tt.D., 


1 Sir Richard Asshelon Cro^s, G.C.B., R.C. 
created Viscount Cross, 19 Aug. 

I 1880 

j The Karl of Kimberley, K.G., P.C. (3rd 

i time) 

• II. 11. Fowler (/*) 

I Lord George F. Hamilton, P.c, . . 

| St. John Brodrick (i) 

: John Morlcy, o.M. (j) 

I The Earl m Crewe, K <1 

Viscount Morley ol Blackburn. o.M. 

The Earl ol Crewe, k.g. (I) 

Austin Chamberlain, M.F. 

15. S. Montagu, M.P, 


(a) Afterwards (by succession) Earl of Derby, 


(*) 

ff 

(by creation) Viscount 

Halifax. 

(C) 

tl 

(by creation) Marquess of 
Ripon. 

id) 


(by succession) Marquess 
of Salisbury. 

(«) 

>1 

(by creation) Earl of 
Iddesleigh. 

(/) 

t) 

(by creation) Earl Cranbrook. 

(9) 

t» 

(by succession) Duke of 
Devonshire. 

ih) 

ii 

(by creation) Viscount 
Wolverhampton, g.o.s.1. 

<i) 

>* 

(by succession) Viscount 
M Idle ton. 

(i) 

M 

(by creation) Viscount 
Morley of Blackburn, 0,M, 

(* 

M 

(by creation) Marques* 0 
Crewe, k.g. 
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The Provincial Governments. 

British India is divided into eight large oil consisting of two members of ttac\ Civil Ser- 
provhiccs and six lesser charges, each of which vlco and one Indian. Lieutenant-Governors 
is termed a Local Government. The eight are addressed as Your TTonour. Their maxi* 
major provinces arc tho Presidencies of Madras, ; muni salaiy, Us. 1,00,000, is fixed by Act Ot 
Bombay, and Bengal; the Lieutenant-Gov- I Parliament. 

ernorahips of tho Unite <1 Provinces, Tho Punjab, ! Chief Commissioners sta^d upon n lower 

Burma, and Ilehar; and the Chief Com mis- 1 footing, being delegates of the Governor-Gene* 
sionershlp of the Central Provinces. The ! ral-iu-Council. In theory, a Chief Com nils- 
minor provinces are Assam, tin* North-West [ sioner adinmistms his province on behalf of 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Coorg, Ajmore i the Governor -Goncral-in-Councii, who may 
Merwara and the Andaman Islands. The ! resume or modify the powers that he has him- 
original division of lliitish authority In India j self conferred. In practice, tho powcrB en- 
was between the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras j trusted to Chief Commissioner of the Central 
and Bombay. Bengal afterwards developed . Provinces are as wide as those exercised by a 
Into and was separated from the Government : Lieutenant-Governor. The salary of a Chief 

of India and Mien was gradually divided into ! Commissioner is Its. 50,000 but in tire ease 

provinces as the tide of conquest brought of the Central Provinces this was raised to 
under administration areas too large to be j Its. 62,000 in consideration of tho addition 
controlled hy a single authority. 'Che status of Berar to his Government, 
and area of these provinces have been varied 1 Provincial Councils, 

from lime to time to meet the changed comh- The changes made in the constitution and 
tions of the day. The most recent of these ! non-legislative functions of the Legislative 

changes was the separation of the North-West i Councils of Madras and Bombay by the Act 

Frontier from the Punjab m 1901 ; the divi- [ of 1909 moic than doubled tho number of 
siou of Bengal into two province* in 1905 ; ! members, election by specially constituted 
and the final adjustment made in accordance ; electorates was introduced, and powers were 
with Ilia Majesty the King's announcement ; given to members to debate and move resoiu- 
at the Durbar of 1911, whereby the newly- j tions on the provincial financial statements, 
created province of Eastern Bengal and Assam i to move resolutions on matters of general 
disappeared, and Bengal was re-divided into I public Interest, and to ask supplementary 
the Presidency of Bengal, the Lieutenant- 1 questions. A description of the system in 
Governorship of Bella r and Orissa, and the Bombay will show how the scheme works. 
Chief (Jornmissinnership of Assam, whilst the ! The Bombay Legislative Council is composed 
headquarters of the Government of India were ! of four ex-oifieio members (the three members 
moved from Calcutta to Delhi, and tho City 1 of the Executive Council and the Advocate- 
of Delhi, with an enclave of territory hui round- i Genrndj and \\ additional members. Of tho 
ing it, u-as taken under the direct administra- 1 additional members the Governor nominates 
tion of the Government of India. All Local twanty-three (of whom not more thau fourteen 
Governments alike arc under the bupenn- 1 may be officials) and 21 are elected. The 
tendenco and control of tire Governor-General i Government is thus without a majority of 
in Council. They must obey oulers received ! officials In the Council. Of the. elected morn* 
from him, and they must communicate to him j hers, <*ight aie elected by groups of munlci- 
their own proceedings. But each Local Gov- j palities and the District Boards, four by Maho- 
ernincnt is the Executive head of the adminis- modan electorates, and three by electorates 
tration within the province. By custom, all ; of the land-holding classes. The Bombay 
appointments to Local Governments are for i University, tho Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
a term of five years. | tion, the Bombay Chamber ot Commerce, the 

The Three Classes. | Karachi Chamber of Commerce, aud the MU1- 

Th° three Presidencies occupy a superior ! owner’s Association, and the Didian Com- 
position. Tho Civil administration of each ! meicial Community, each elect one member, 
is vested in a Goveinor-m-Council, appointed The regulations for the formation of electorates, 
by the Clown, and usually drawn fiom Eng- and as to the qualifications and disquall- 
IJsh public life. On certain matters they filiations of candidates and voters, are similar 
correspond directly with the Secretary of State, to those made in the caBC of the Supieme 
a privilege not possessed by other provincial Council. 

Governments. The Governors are assisted The. rules for the discussion of tho annual 
by a Council composed of three members, financial statement are similar to those ap- 
two members of the Civil Service and, under phcable. to the Supreme Council. The Flnan- 
the Indian Councils Act of 1909, a fourth mem- eial Statement is presented and considered 

ber who is usually an Indian. Like the Gov- as a whole and then in detail, and resolutions 

crnor-General they are addressed as Your may be moved. The Government is not bound 

Excellency, and they are escorted by a body- by any resolutions which the Council may pass, 
guard. Tho maximum salaries as fixed by Mattel s of general public interest under the 
Act of Parliament are its. 1,20,000 for a Gover- control of Local Governments may be made 
nor and Rs. 64,000 for a member of Council. the subject of resolutions. Laws passed by 

Lieutenant-Governors arc appointed by the these Legislative Councils require the sanction 
Governor-General subject to the approbation of the Governor-General and may be die- 
of the Crown. They must have served for at allowed by the Crown. 

least ten years in India. Under the Indian In constitution, in functions, and in the 
Councils Act power was taken to create cxr- system of special electorates, tho Legislative 
cutive councils in tho Lieutenant-Governor- Councils in the Lieutenant-Governorships re* 
hliips and this has been applied to Behar where semble in all the essential particulars tho 
the Lieutenant-Governor is assisted by a Coun- Legislative Council of Bombay, 



The Provincial Governments, 
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• The Secretariat. vice or members of .the Provincial Service 

Each Local Government works through a called Deputy Collectors. In Madras, Bombay 
Secretariat, which la divided into various de- and the United Provinces there are smaller 
partmeuts, each under a Secretary. In addi- sub-district units called taluks or tahsils, ad- 
tion to the Secretaries, there are special de- ministered by talisildars (Bombay Mamlatdars), 
partmental heads such as the Inspectors General with naib talisildars or liialialkairls. The 
of Police, Jails, and Itt'gistiation ; the Director talinildur is andbted by subordinate officers, 
of Public Instruction, the Inspector-General styled revenue inspectors or kanungos and 
of Civil Hospitals or 8 urgoon- General. the the village officers. The most Important of 
Sanitary Commissioner and the Superintendent the latter are the headman who collects the 
of the Civil Veterinary Department. There revenue, the kainarn, karkun or patwarl who 
are also Chief Engineers for Public Works keeps the village accounts, and the ebaukidar 
and Irrigation, who are likewise Secretaries or village watchman, 
to Government. In nearly all the Provinces Trend of Provincial Government, 
except Bombay, the icvenuc departments The relations of the Pro vin rial administrations 
are administered, under Government, by a with the Government of India form the subject 
Board of Uevenuc. of incessant discussion. On the* one side the le 


The District Officer. 

Tho administrative system is based on the 
repeated sub-division of territory, each ndmi- 
nistialive area being in the responsible chaigo 
of an officer who is subordinate to the officer 
next in lank above him. The most uupuitanl 
of these unils is the Dhtiiet, ami India em- 
braces moie than 250 Dlslncts, with ail average 
ana of 4,430 f>quaie milts and an average 
population of 931,000. Ju Madras then* is 
no local offinrr above the head of the District • 
elsewhere a Commissioner has the supervision 
of a Division compiling from four to six Dis- 
tricts. Tlio head of a District is styled either J 
the Collector and Di&inet Magistrate or the De- 
puty Commissioner, lie is the representative of 
thn 'Government and embodies the power of the 
State, lie is concerned m the first place with 
the land and the land revenue. He has also 
chaige of the local administration of the ex- 
cise, income tax, stamp duty and other sources 
of revenue. As a Magistrate of the Unit clash, 
ho can impiison for two years and fine up to a 
thousand rupees. In practice he does not try 
many cuinmal cases, although he supervises the 
work of the other Magistrates in the District. 

In addition to these two main depaztincrits. 
the Collector is Interested m all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of the people. In some 
branches of tho administration his functions 
are, in consequence ol the formation of special 
departments, such as those of Public Works, 
Forests, Jails, Sanitation, and Education less 
direct that# was foimerly the case. But even 1 
in matters dealt with by separate departments, 
his active co-operation and direction in counsel 
are needed. The Municipal Government of 
all considerable towns is vested m Munici- 
palities but it is the duty of the Collector to 
guide and control their working, lie is usually 
the Chairman of the District Board which, with 
the aid of subsidiary boards, maintains roads, 
schools and dispensanes, and carries out sani- 
tary Improvements in rural areas. 

Other Officers. 

Other important district officers are the 
Superintendent of Police, who is responsible 
for the discipline and working of the police 
force, and the Civil Surgeon, who (except in 
Bombay) is the head of the medical and sani- 
tary administration. The local organisation 
of Government Public Works, Ernests, Edu- 
cation and other special departments varies 
in different parts of the country. Each Dis- 
trict has its own law officer, stylod the Govern- 
ment Pleader. 

Tho Districts are split up into sub -divisions; 
under Junior Officers of the Indian Civil 8er- 


are tho strong centralisers who would focus all 
authority In the Government of India; on the 
others those stout advocatts of provincial auto- 
! noray who would make the Local Governments 
viitually imlepndf'iit of the Government of 
India. The trend of Indian ]H)licy since the 
departure of Loid Ourzon has bun sti adily m 
the direction of increasing the authority of the 
i Provincial Government* and the control and 
| interference of the Government of India has 
been materially reduced, especially in financi- 
al matters. There was a marked develop- 
ment of this policy adumbrated in the despatch 
of the Government of India which submitted 
to the Secretary of State tile projiobal to re- 
move the headquarters of the Government of 
India from Calcutta to Delhi. Tills paragraph 
thus indicated the ideas of the supnme authori- 
ties; although the extreme interpretation 
olaecd upon it by some Indian publicists had to 
he repudiated, it remains the most authorita- 
tive exposition of the trend of Indian poll/*}. 

Tin- maintenance of British mb in India 
depends on the ultimate supi< ma< y of the Go\- 
•mor-Ueiieialin Council, and the Indian Coun- 
cils Act of 1901), itself beais testimony to the 
impossibility ot allowing matters of vital con. 
iv rn to be decided by a majority of nou-offii ini 
j votes in tlio Imperial Legislative Council. 

[ Nevertheless it is certain that, in the course of 
time, the, just demands of Indians for a larger 
-harem the governin' nt of the country w ill have 
lobe satisfied, arid the question will lx how this 
devolution of power can be conceded without 
impairing the supreme authority of the Governor 
General in Council The only possible solution 
of the difficulty would appear to be gradually 
bo give the Provinces a huger nuasuie of srlf- 
Goveriimont., until at last India would consist, 
of a number of administrations, autonomous in 
all provincial affairs, with the Government of 
India, above them all, and possessing power to 
interfere in east' of mis government, but- oidi- 
uarily restricting their functions to matters of 
Imix'rial concern. In unit r that this consum- 
mation may be attained, it Is essential that thb 
supiemc Government should not be associated 
with any particular Provincial Government. 
The removal of the Government, of India from 
Calcutta is, therefore, a measure which will, in 
our opinion, materially facilitate the growth of 
Local Self-Government on sound and safe lines, 
it Is generally recognised that the capital of a 
great central Government should be separata* 
and independent, and effect has been given to 
this prin ci pic in tile United States, Canada and 
Australia." 
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Administrative Divisions. 


Provinces. 


Ajmer Mcrwara 

Andamans and Nice bars 

Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa . , 

Bombay ( Presidency) 

Bombay . . 

Sind 

Aden 9 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Rurar . . 

Poorg 

Madras 

North-Wed; Frontier Province ( Districts 
and administered Territories) 

Punjab 

United Provinces of Agra & Oudh 
Agra 

Oudh 


Total British Territory. . 


States and Agencies . 


Baluchistan States 
Baroda State 

Bengal States 

Bombay States 

Cental India Agency 

Central Provinces States 

Eastern Bengal and Assam States . . 

Hyderabad State 

Kashmir State 

Madras States 

Cochin State 

Travancoro State. . 

Mysore State * 

North-West Frontier Province AgeDcics 
and Tribal areas). 

Punjab States 

Kajputaua Agency 

8ikklm 

United Provinces States 

Total Native States.. 

Grand Total, India . , 




— 

- - - - - 

No. of 

Area in 

Population 

Districts. 

Square miles. 

(1911). 

2 

2,711 “ 

501,395 

.... 

3,1 43 

20,459 

12 

52,959 

0,713,035 

0 

45,804 

414,412 

28 

78,412 

45,483.077 

21 

83,205 

34,490,084 

20 

123,00 i 

19,672,642 

26 

75,918 

10,1 L3,042 

6 

47,066 

3,513,435 

.... 

80 

46,165 

4 L 

236,738 

12,115,217 

OO 

100,345 ! 

13,916.308 

1 

1,582 1 

174,970 


111,726 ! 

41,405,404 

5 

16,466 ‘ 

2,196,933 

29 

97,209 | 

19,974,056 

48 

107,164 | 

47,182,044 

j ‘.id 

83,198 1 

34,624,040 

12 

23,966 | 

i 

12,558,004 

287 

i 

1,097,901 1 

j 

24i, 267,542 

| No. of 

Area in 

Population 

j Distru (.m. 

Sqitmi miles. 

( 1911). 


- 80,511 

396, 4^2 

1 .... 

! 8,099 

2,032,798 

j 

32,773 

J, 538, 161 

.... 

05,761 

7,411,507 


1 78,772 

• 0,356,980 

1 

| 31,183 

j 

2.117,002 

. • • . 

! 

575,885 

; .... 

82,608 

13,374,076 

• 

, 80,900 

3,158,120 

i .... 

i 9,969 

4,811,841 

' .... 

i .... 

918,110 

| — 


3,428,975 

| 

29,444 

5,800,103 

1 

.... 

1,022,094 

1 

36,532 

4,212,794 


127,641 

30,530,432 

.... 


87,020 

| 

“ ’ 6,079 

832,030 

j .... ! 075,267 

70 , 804,996 

.... 

1 , 773,168 

315 , 132,537 
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The Bombay 

The Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the Noith to 
Kan&ra in tho South. It embraces, with its 
feudatories and Aden, an area of 186,923 square 
miles and a population of 27,084,317. Of this 
total 65,761 square miles «are in Native States, 
with a population of 7,411,675, Geographi- 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8.182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798. The 
outlying post of Aden is under the jurisdiction 
of the Bombay Government : it has an area of 
80 square miles and a population of 46,165. j 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity i 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency | 
Proper are tho rich plains of Gujarat, watered i 
by the Nerbudda and tho Tapti, whose fertility | 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the ] 
province is divided into two sections by the 1 
Western Ghats, a range of lulls running parallel 
to the cuaM. Above Ghats arc the Deccan 
Districts, with a poor soil and an aiid climate, 
south of these come the Kamatic districts. On 
the sea side of the Ghats is tho Konkan, a rice- 
growing tract, intercepted by crocks which 
make communication difficult. Then in the 
far north is Sind, totally different from the 
Presidency Proper, a land of wide and mono- 
tonous desert except where irrigation from the 
Indus has brought abounding fertility. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predominate. 
Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under tho dominion of powerful Mahome- 
dan kings. Here there is an amplitude ol caste j 
divisions, and a people, who although softened 1 
by prospeiity, are amongst the keenest trading 

races in the world. The Deccan peasant has • 

been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much j 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty | 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
land of the LlngayctB, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Pour main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In Hind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and under the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 1 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and In certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in tie south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best in India. There 


Presidency. 

arc no great perennial rivers suitable for Irrl* 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
wi 11 irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague during the past twenty years. The 
evils have not been unmixed, for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise in the values of all produce, synchronising 
with a ceitain development Of industry, has 
induced a considerable rise in tho standard of 
living. The land is held on what is known as 
tho ryotwari tenure, that is to «ay, each culti- 
vator holds his land direct from Government 
under a moderate asses&meiit, and as long as 
he pays this assessment he cannot be dispos- 
sessed. 

Manufactures. 

| Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
I mineral wealth of the Presidency is small, 

I and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
I tracted from the sea, and a little rnanga- 
I nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
] buted. The hand loom weavers produce bnght- 
1 coloured ban-., and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silver ware lias a place of its own, as 
well as the brav, woik of Pooua and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submeigc the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. Bombay is the great t 1 ntre in 
India of the textile trade. This is , hit tty found 
in the lieadquaiter city, Bombay, where the in- 
dustry embraces 29,33,775 spindles and 57,92] 
looms and employs l ,2^, 71 diiamb and consumes 

39,71,8 49 cwls. of cotton. This industry is 
now flourishing, and is steadily lising in effi- 
ciency. In lieu of producing immense quanti- 
ties of 1ow t grade yaiu and cloth, chiefly for the 
China market, the Bombay mills now turn out 
printed and bleached Roods of a quality which 
improves every year, and the principal market 
Is at home. Whilst the industry centres in 
Bombay City, there are important offshoots at 
Ahmedabad, Broach and Sholapur. In Ahme- 
dabad there are 10,48,847 spindles and 20,943 
looms ; in Sholapur 2,44,164 spindles and 
3,982 looms; and in the Presidency 47,14,754 
spindles and 91,518 looms, (ire.it impetus has 
been given to Bombay industries In the 
provision of electrio power generated fifty 
mil's away on the Ghats, and the \ ear 1919 
witnessed a phenomenal dotation oi new 
industrial companies of almost every description, 
The situation of Bombay on the western 
sca-board, in touch at once with the principal 
markets of India and the markets of the west* 
has given Bombay an immense sea-borne 
trade. The older ports, Surat, Broach, Cambay 
aud Maudvic, were famous in the ancient 
days, and their bold and hardy mariners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Gulf 
and the coasts of Africa. But the opening 
of tho Suez Can&l and thei nore&sing size 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen- 
trate it in modem ports with deep water anohot* 
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ages, and the sra-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay anti Karachi, 
although attempts arc being made to develop 
Mormugao, in Portuguese territory, into an 


judges, one of whom must be a barrister) is the 
highest coin t of civil and criminal appeal. Of 
the lower civil courts the coiut of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 


outlet for the trade of the Southern Mahratta [ recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
Country. The fori ign twide lor the port ot ; The Court of first appeal Is that of the District 
Bombay lor the y< «ic 1017-18 was as follows : — I or Assistant Judge, or of a first class aubordi- 
Imports its. ;jf>8l ,.'W»,0 M . Expoits (Indian j nato judge with special powers. District and 
produce) IN 7«>! 1,80,0211, (foreign m< ldiandisc) j Assistant Judges arc Indian Civilians, or mem- 
Its. (158,75,719. j hers of the Provincial Sciviee. Jn cases cx- 

(’ceding its. 5,000 m value an appeal from the 
Administration. j doiudon of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 

TI ‘ ' ’ ' 

nor-i 

f s,:.n‘nb!ir ,r: isr czusrbri \ dl r 8 f , of by 

- - nf M ,.r» 1 the Executive District Officers. Capital sen- 

confirmation by the High 
the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 



UI J J U^J loll 1 1 14 LM 1U 1114 j JJt in aO'iriMI « [ a. | »x„ ^ ... i .j j 

Council of time membeis, two of whom are J J l 1 / 1 

drawn from the Indian Civ il Service, and the thud f |J* 8 ai r ^ bll,)J( ' ct ' . t( J 
in pi.ietiee is mi Indian. Each .Member takes spe- ■ J, ‘ } n * ,)rne °V 



Into five main departments each under a Secie-;^ 10 Eogliab Country Courts, 
tary (a) ltcvenue and Financial: (&) Political, . . 

Judicial, and Special : (c) General, Educational,' Local Government. 

Marine and I’k’dcMastlca l : (J) Ordinary Public j y.ocal control over cei tain .branches of the 
VorKs : (e) lriigalion. I ho sciimr of the thiec , admmiftulion is secured l>> Ihe constitution of 
Civilian i Sccretaiiea is entitled the Chief beeie- ■ | f)Ca j |, oaJ( i s and municipalities, the former 
tary. Iho Government tmiiioiiily move*. It ; ( . XI . n .Lsmg authoiity over a District or a Tuluku, 
ft in Bombay fiom t November to the end oi aml 1he & ]att(r 0 vcr a city or town. Those 


bodies are composed of members either 
nominated bv Government or elected by the 
people, who aro empowered to expend the fund* 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 


March; at Mahabhsiiwar fiom April to June, 
in Poona from June to September; and at 
Maliftble^bwar from October to Non ember; 
but the Secretariat is always m bombas . Un- 
der the Goycrnor-in-L'ouncil the Piohlrmry ' ia construction of roads and tanks, and general 
administered by four Commissioners. Ihe | inlp]4lM , meiitH . Their fun j s aic deiived from 
Commissioner m bind has considotable uidc- ■ 
pendent powers. In the Presidency Proper 
theie are Commissioners for the Nnjihein 
Division, with heaebjuarteis at Ahmedabad ; 


ci’ssf s on the laud revenue, the toll and ferry 
iu.nl 1 . The tendeney of leeent years has been 
oo increase the I'leciive and i educe the nominated 
clement to allow these bodma to elect their 
own chairmen, Nvlulst large grants have neon 
made from the general revenues for water supply 


Finance. 

of the provincial govein- 


fche Central Division at Poona; and the Sou 
thorn Division at Bclgaum. Each dwtr* t is 11IIV14V . liWlll OIIV 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Cm- . (i 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians k 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy j 
Collectors. A collectorate contains on an j 
average from eight to ten talukas, each i Tlie finance 
consisting of from one to tv’o bundled villages' merits is marked by definite sirps toward 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. ; provincial financial autonomy. Up to 1870 
The village oflicem arc the pat el, who is the i theic was one common purse for all India, 
head of the village both for revenue and police . Since then progressive steps have been taken to 
purpose; the talati or kulkaini, clerk and' meicase tlie independence of local Government*, 
accountant; the messenger and the watchman. . Broadly, certain heads of revenue are divided 
Over each Tfiluku or gioup of village is tlie ‘with the Imperial Government, whilst certain 
mamlatdar, who is also a suboidinato magis- ; growing heads of revenue, varying in each 
tratc. Tlie charge of tlie Assistant Deputy , .province, are allotted to the local Government. 
Collector contains throe or four talukas. The j Thus in Bombay the land revenue, stamp 
Collector and Magistrate Is over the whole - revenue and revenue flora assessed taxes arc 
District. The Commissioners exercise general I divided with the Government, of India. All other 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. . local sources of revenue go intact to the local 
The control of the Government over the Native : government. The provincial Budget for 

States of the Presidency is cxercibcd through ; jni'J-20 shows an opening balance of Bs. 401 


Political Agents. 


! lakhs, revenue. its/ 1,0J8 lakhs, expenditure 
j Its. l,0.1(i lakhs. 


Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted! Pitiiiin Wnrko 

to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and . 

comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- j The Public Works Department is under the 
rister and six puisne judges, either Civilians, control of two Chief Engineers who act as 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In Sind the Secretaries to the Government; one for 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner (three ! General Works and the other for Irrigation. 
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Under tfchcra are Superintending Engineers 
in charge of divisions and Executive Engineers 
in charge of districts, with the Consulting 
Architect. The chief irrigation works aio 
m Sind and consist of n chain of canals fed 
by the annual inundations fiom the Indus and i 
one perennial cartel the Jannao. In the Prcsi- j 
deney proper the pnncipal protective works, 1 
are the Nera Canal, Gokak Canal, Mutha Canal; 
and the Coda\crl Canal Scheme. In addition I 
there is under construction a chain of pro- j 
loctive irrigation works, originating in re«er- j 
voirs in the (iliat regions The, Gndaviri j 
canals were, completed dining the v‘ar 1017-18, j 
tlic Pravai’a canals arc approaching lomplction 1 
and the \\oiks in eoiiiLcetion with the llira j 
Hmht Bank canal arc making good progress. | 
'I'hc capital invested in the nrigntiun works in I 
the Deccan and Gujarat amounted up to the 1 
uid of I'M 7-18 to Its. ft |C lakhs. ! | 


in each district. Ilighei education is con- 
dolled by the Bombay University (established 
in 1857) consisting of the Chancellor (the Go- 
vernor of the Presidency), the Vice-Chancellor 
(appointed by Government for two years), and 
110 Fellows of whom 10 arc er. : offiew\ 10 
elected by the Graduates, 10 by the Faculties, 
and 80 arc nominated by the Chancellor. 

The principal educational institutions arc:— 

Government Arts Colleges— 

Elplinibtone College, Bombay, Principal, 
-Mr. Co vein ton. 

Deccan College, Poona, Principal, Mr. T’. W. 
Run. 

Gujarat College, Ahmedubad, ‘Principal, tic 
Rev. \V. G. Itribcrtson. 

Dharwnr College, Prinupal, IMr.lt G R.iw* 
hiujon. 


Police. j 

Tlic Police Force is divided into three I 
categoiics : Dislnct. Police, Railway Police j 
and the Bombay City Police. The District! 
Police arc under the In.spcctor-Gencial who is i 
either a member of the Gazetted Force or a \ 
Covenanted Civilian. Under 1dm arc thej 
Deputy Inspector-Generals for Sind and the 
Northern and Southern Ranges of the Presi- 
dency proper, for Kail ways and for Criminal 
Investigation. District Superintendents ot • 
Police have charge of each District with a regu- j 
lar cadic coni) items AssiM-ant Supcimten- 
dents, Sub-Inspectois, Chief Constables and j 
Constables, 'the Bombay City Police is a j 
separate force maintained by Government ! 
under a Commissioner who is responsible direct j 
to Govenmiciit. The I Taming School at Natik 
prepares young gazetted olllcers and tlic rank 
and file for I heir duties. The cost of the Police 
■tt’fcOO lakhs. j 

Education. ! 

Education is impnited partly through | 
dnect Govern incut agency, partly, through | 
tho medium of grints-m-aid, Govenmiciit ; 
maintain Arts Colleges at Bombay, Poona 
and Gujarat; the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona College of Science, the Agricultural 
College, Veterinary College, School of Ait, Law 
School and a College of Commerce. A Science 
College in Bombay is now in course of 
construction. Also in Bombay City, and the 
headquarters of each district, a model secondary 
School. The other secondary schools are in 
private hands; the majority of tho pi unary 
schools are maintained by District and Local 
Boards with a grant-in-aid. The Bombay 
Municipality is responsible for primary educa- 
tion in Bombay City. There are now in the 
^Presidency 0 Arts 'Colleges, 4,758 Seholais: 
105 hoys’ High Schools (attendance 58,420) ; 88 
gir'fl' High Schools (attendance 5,57*) , 188 
boys’ middle schools (attendance 82,787), 
40 girls’ middle schools (attendance 4,121) ; 
14,300 primary schools attended by 784.808 boys 
and 1 10,030 girls. Total expenditure, in British 
districts in 1917-18 ou public instruction was 
Its. 164 lakhs and in Native Btates was Its. 24 
lakhs. 

Tho Educational Department Is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector In each Divi- 
sion a ad a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 


Pi hate Arts Colleges- — 

»St. .Viwcrs, Bombay (Society of Jesus), 
Pi me, i pa J, Rev. Father Blatter. 

Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission), 
Pnncipal. Rev. Dr. MacUicluii. 

Ferguson College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 
tional Society), Pnncipal, the llou'blu 
Mr, R. P. Paranjpe. 

Baioda College, Baroda (Baroda State), 
Pnncipal, Mr. Masum. 

Sam al das College, Bliavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State), Pnncipal, Mr. Unwalla. 

Baluuddmbh.il Colh*ge, Junagadh State, 
Pnncipal, Mr. Scott. 

Vpeeuil Colleges — 

Giant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Pnncipal, Lt.-Col, Street, I.M.S. 

College of Silence, Poona (Uo\rr».m cut) 
Pnncipal, Dr. Allen. 

Agiieultuial College, Poona (Government), 
Pnmipai, Dr. Garold Mann. 

Chiefs* College, llajkot, Pnncipal, -Mr. Mayne. 

College of Science, Alimcdabad. 

Law School, Bombay, Principal, Mirza All 
Aklar Khan. 

College of Commerce Bombay, Principal, 
Air. P. Anstey. 

Veterinary College, Bombav, Mr. K. Hewlett, 

Bombay Bacteriologie.il Laboratory, Diiecfco. , 
Li .-Col. Glen Liston, c.i.i: . I. M.s. 

Sir J. »r. School of Ait, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Pnncipal, Mr. \V. E G. Soloraui. 

Au torn T’echmcal Institute, Bombay, Prin- 
cipal, Mr. T. DaWoon. 

Medical. # 

Tho Medical Department is in charge 
of the Suigeoii-Gencral and Sanitation of 
the Sanitary Commissioner, both members 
of the Indian Medical Sernce. Civil Surgeons 
stationed at each district headquarters are re- 
sponsible for the medical woik of tho district, 
whilst sanitation is entrusted to one of the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners. Three large 
hospitals are maintained by (he Government 
in Bombay, and well-equipped hospitals exist 
in all important up-country stations. Over 
four million persons including 67,000 in-pa- 
tients arc treated annually. Tho Presidency 
contains 7 Lunatic Asylums and 16 institutions 
for tho treatment of Lepers. Vaccination is 
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earned out bv a staff under the direction of the Sir Pinshaw Maneckjee Petit, Bart. 

Sum! ary Commissioner feuiutyy work has , „ Harehandral Vlshlmlas, B A ,M B 
received an nmnuist btlmulus trorn tin large 1 ,!! tv Jt Kdnii 

giants made bv the Gov* mment of India out of | ° lei ^ 

the opium 3111 pluses lhp Budget 19 22 9 lakhs Wr Pundurang Anant Desai 

Saidtir (rill un Jihnl Abdul Itx/ik 


Qoumor and Piesuhnt in ( ounal 

Ills Tx lluir> lh Ri,ht lion 1 It Su G oig 
Amino Iloyd n <_ 1 1 Lso look his". it 
1711i Dec mb i 1J1S 


Mi Shridhar Lalkiishna Upas^ni 
dominated 

Tlie idvocate General ( ex officio), 
Mr litduick St John Gcbbu 


J crsonal Staff 

Pruate Sc y -William Pitrif k Covwe, I C 9 

Mily 'semtary—L t -Col J G Gn i Q r r i £ 

S <t j oi —A 4 1 \\ Rov> SUv ut, i vi s 

Aih dc i an p — ( ijt A k Mac Lvv in 

I Jim ran/ it? d (amp — It ( ol P E 

( iddl < jinmind r rc r lri( M luil in 
Sr Parshi imr i j 41 urn h indi ir io in i>5 1 h ill 
Sahib Pitwudhiu x 0 1 1 Chief of J mi 
khuudi Mthtrbm Abdul Majid KhuiDilu 
Jin Bihidui Nival) of ^ivanui linker 
bihib l tl r w nhii Mm Sinhji ot L ill 
tarn Iviimir sbu Shiv isiuhjiot J unu »_,ai 
Sheikh Abdul Khihq of Min^tol md ( ipt 
J NctlKibOlL 


M ijol Gen i il \\ L Jennings, I m s 
Mr Sil bhii Kinmji Bxrodawala 
Mi P J Ml i 1 if s 
Mr J 0 Cov n 
Dr Gij tan 1 

Dew in Biliau ith llamchandra God 

bole 

Afi Muhammad HajI Bhai 

Mr B 3 kamat 

Mr J 1) r nklns 

Mr II Hi u i ( s 

Mi I iwriru Jtib itson, r s l ,1 0 3 

Mr 1 aluuhai 3amaldas Mehta, 0 I E . 

Rao Biliadur V S Naik 


Indan 1 id* <1* tamp Subidu Mijor Bil Khan Bahadur Plr Bakhsb walad Mian Muham- 
kikhna, It io Lahadm UOth Muluatt i mad 


Memb r* of Counci 1 

sir Gtorgi Carmichael, K o s I , i c s 

Mr G S Curtis, C si ios 

Sir J hr ilntn Rahlwtooli, Tvt , c I E 

Additional Members of Council Elected 

Mr D V Bilvi, bi, il B Elected bv the 
Municipalities of the Southern Divj ion 

Mr G M Bhurgri Bor at T iw > looted by 
tho Jaglnrdars and Zammdars jf Sind 

Mr Sidlnnath Dhonddco Garua 

Sordar S>ed All T 1 Ldroos Elected b> the 
Muliamnudan Community of the Noithun 
Division 

Mr Chunilal V Me hta, Mi it b 
S haikh G n UidavatalUh, LL u Elected by 
the District Local Boards of the bind Di\ lsion 
Sardar bhqjrmas Coopooswaiul Mudaliar 
Mr r Clayton 

Mr. G K Tarekh, BA, It B Elected by the 
Municipalities of the Northern Division. 

Raosahib Hanlal Dcsaibhai Dcsal 
Mr Raghunath Purushottam Paranjpj c 

Mr Abdul Kadlr alias Fakir Mohd. valad Ibra 
him Khan Pathan 

Sardar Dulabawa Raisingji, Thakor of Kerwada. 
Uccted by the Sardara of Gujarat. 

Mr Manmohandas ltamji Hora. Elected by 
the Indian Commercial Community 
Mr R, II. Brooke. 


Mr P I bale, JOS 
Mr Phiroze C Scthna, o n * 

Rao Balm mr G K. Sathc 
Air T> Jrushotamd is lliakurdas, ou 
Mr A Tf A 3 Unco \ 1 1 s 
Rao Lihidur ickchind Udhivdw 

SX RET ARIES TO GOVLRNMFNT 
Po } Uual Special and Judicial — Janrif s ( r rat, 

UL.IM 

I)y S nUw i J idtctl nul PolUual i t mt» 
riant , \ Umt^om u , i ( s 

lieienve 1 mancial ami Separate — Ibe llou'ble 
I Mr Pen y James Mead, ju A, ICS 

Genual, J ducahonal, Marine anil Fcclesias * 
tical — George Arthur Thomas, n a , I c s. 
Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs — George Douglas Ireneh ba,HS 

Public Works Department — Frederick St John 
Gobble (Ag ) and R J. Kent Acting Joint 
Secretary ) 

MlbCFIIANEOUS APPOINTMENTS (S. C ) 

Adiocate General , The Hon Sir T J Strangman. 

Inspector General of Police, L. Robertson , 
Obl.lOS 

| Director of Publio Instruction , The Hon. Mr. 
J G Govemton, 0 GE. 

Surgeon Guvral , The Hon. Major-General W. 
I L Jennings, MB, IMS, 

Oriental Pram labor , Muhammad Kadir Shaikh, 
l Talukdan Settlement Officer, It. G Gordtn, 
! GO. S. 
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Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land \ Major-General William Medows . . . . 1788 

Records » F. G. 11. Anderson. j Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 17D0 

Director of Agriculture and Co-operative Socie - ! K.c.B. (a). 

ties, G. F. Eeatinge, o.i.e. | George Dick ( Officiating ) 1792 

Registiar of Co-operative Societies , Otto John Griffith {Officiating) J 793 

ltothfcld. # | Jonathan Duncan 1703 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, P. W. Monlc.j Died, 11th August, 1811, 

Sheriff, The lion. .Mr. Fundi ottamdas Thakur- ; George Drown {Officiating) .. .. 1811 


Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University, Sir doman- 
ial II. Setalvad. 

Registrar , Bombay University, Fardunji Dastur. 
(JommUwner of VoUce, DontOay, if. C, GulDtli, 

0. n k 

Samtanf Commissioner , Lieut. -Col. William 

O'Sullivan Murphy, m. 11 , L.M s. 
Accountant-Genet at (Acting), C. W. C Care oil. 
inspector -General of Piisons, Lt.-Col. J. Jackson, 

1. M.S. 


Sir Evan Nepean, Bart IS 12 

The lion. Mountstunrt Elphinst-ono .. 1819 

Major-General Sir John Malcolm, g.c.b. 1827 
Licuifc.-Gcncral Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1800 

with, K.C.B. 

Died, 151 h January, 1831. 

John Homer (Officiating) . . . .. 1831 

The Earl of Clare . . . . . . . . 1831 

Sir Hubert Grant, a.c.n . . 1S35 

Died, 0th July, 1838. 


Postmaster -Gem ral , Ib iny Norton lIiueliin>.ori, James Parish (Officiating) 


t.e.s. 

Commissioner of Custom, ami, upturn a vu - Slr w ,|| lam Uay MacraghU ii. liat t. (6) 

,' <t . V * '* . , , yl George William Anderson (Officiating) 

Collator of Customs, Bombay, G. s. Ifaidy, bo s. , _ . ' 

J i Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.c.ll. . . 

GOVERNORS OF Bomuay. | Lf-tock Robert Reid ( Officiating ) 

Sir Abiahain Shipman 1662 George Russell Clerk 

Died on the island of Anjedi\a in Oct. 1604 ; Viscount Falkland 
liumfroy Cooke 1665 ’ Lord Elohinstone. a.c.n. . v. c. . . 


Salt, Opium 


i Sir J. Uivett-Camac, Bart. 


GOVERNORS OF BOMBAY. 

Sir Abiaham Shipman 

Died on the island of Anjodi\a in Oci 
llumfrey Cooke 
Sn Gcrvaso Lucas . . 

Died, 21st- May, 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey ( Officiating ) 

Sir Geoige Oynden 

Died m Surat, 14th July, 1069. 
Gerald Aungier 

Died m Surat, 30th June, 1677. 

Thomas Jlolt 

Sir John Child, Bart. 

Bartholomew Harris 

Died in Surat, 10th May, 1694. 

Daniel Aimosley ( Officiating ) 

Sir John Gay^r 

Sir Nicholas Waito. . 

William Alslabie .. 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) 

Charles Boone 

William I’hippa 

Robert Cowan 
Dismissed. 

John Home . 

Stephen Law 

John Gcekie (Officiating) .. 

William Wake 

Richard Bourchier 

Charles Crommclin 

Thomas Hodges 

Died, 23ril February, 1771. 

William Hornby 

RaWBon Hart Boddam . . „ 

llawson Hart Boddam 

Andrew Ramsay (Officiating) • . , , 


l”6.i Lord Elphinfetone, G.C.H., P.C. . . . , 1833 

1666 sir George ltussol Cleric, K.e.]:. (2nd time) I860 
^ j Sir Henry Barlle Edward Frcre. K.c.B 1862 
^66/ ; -p ll0 lion. William Robert S^vmour 1867 

1668 | Vosoy FitzGerald. 

1 Sir Philip Edmond Wodchouse, K.c.n. . . 1872 

; Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.c.S.l. . . IS77 
1(i77 , Lionel Robert Asliburner, o.s.i. (Acting ). . 1880 

t( M. ' The Right Hon. Sir James Ferguson, 1S80 
Itwl ! Bart., K.c.u.a. 

James Braithwait-e I'eile, r.s.i. (Acting ) . . 1885 

] 69 4 | Baron lleay 1885 

1694 j Baron Harris 1S90 

1701 i Herbert Mills Bird wood, c.s.i. (Acting) . . 1805 

1708 I Baron Sandhurst .. .. .. .. 1895 

J 7 J 5 | Baron Northcote, c.B 1900 

1715 ! sir Monteath, K.O.8.I. (Acting) . . 1903 

1722 ! Baron Laming ton, <LO.ii.CL, o.c.i.K. , . 1903 

1729 i J- W. P. Muir-Mnckeiizic, c.S.l (Acting). 1907 
| Sir George Sydenham Clarke, a.c.ir.u.; 1907 
1734 | O.c.l.E. (c). 

1739 Baron Wlllingdon, G.c.I.JS. . . , . 1913 

3742 j Sir George Ambrose L1q><1 . . . . 1918 

1742 j (a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug., 1793, 
1750 1 and then joined the Council of the Govur* 
,_,. n nor-Gencral as Commander-In-Chief in 
A ' ou India on the 2Sth Oct., 1793. 

tb) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
. nn . the Honourable tlio Court of Directors on 

A " 1 the 4th Aug., 1841, but, before he could take 

3784 charge of his appointment, he was assasei- 
1785 nated in Cabul on the 23rd Dec.; 1841. 

1788 (e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham 
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The Madras Presidency, officially tho Presi- 
dency of Fort St. George, together with the 
Native States, occupies the whole southern por- 
tion of the peninsula, and, excluding the Native 
States, has an area of 111,07ft square miles. It 
has on the cast, on the Gay of Bengal, a coast- 
line of about 1,200 miles; on the west, on the 
Indian Ocean, a coast line of about 4ft0 miles. 
In all this extent of coast, however, there is not 
a single natuial harbour of any importance ; the 
ports, with the exception of Madias, which has 
an artificial harbour, arc meiely open roadsteads. 
A plateau, varying in height above sea-level 
limn about 1,000 to about 3,00(1 tt., and slid oil- 
ing northwaids Horn the Nilgm Hills, occupies 
the cential ima of the Picudeney; on either 
Hide a?e the ltfastern and the Western Glints, 
W'hiclj meet mi the Niigms r J'hc h cur lit ot the 
western mount ain-clnin has an impoitant 
< fleet, on the i.iinfall. When; tin* iham h high, 
the intercepted lain-rlontW give a heavy fall, 
which may amount to I ftp inches, on the seawaxl 
hide, but comparatively little rain falls on the 
landward sidr. or the range. Wheic the chain 
is low, ram-clouds arc not checked m their west- 
ward couise. Jn the cential tableland and on 
tho east coast tho rainfall is small and tiie heat 
in biiamirr excessive. The rivers, which tlow 
from west to east, m their eailier course drain 
lather than irrigate the country ; but the tMLis 
of the Godaven, Kistua and CJauveiy aie pio- 
duetivc of fair crops even m time of drought ami 
are tho only portions of the cast coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to he 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency in 
1011 was 41,402,000 and Hut of the Nat no 
states was 4,s 111,000. Hindus account foi 

89 per cent., MaliomakHts fui o, <uui»is*uh foi 

3, and A i it mists tor 2. The vast, majority of the 
population is oi Jii.ividiau race, and the prin- 
cipal Dra\idian language*. Tamil and Tthigu, 
are spoken by 1ft and 14 million persons, respec- 
tively. Of every 1,000 people, 407 speak Tamil, 
377 speak Telugu, 74 Malavalam. 37 CanaiOMe 
and 23 Hindustani, it h lctnaikahlc that of 
the 41 millions of population all but quaiter ol 
a million belong to it. by birth. 

Agriculture. 


acres as against. 11’ 4 in a normal year, cholam 
or great millet in 5*1 million acres as against 
ft * 2, \'ambn or spiked millet in 3 million acres 
as against 3*5 million acres, niqi or millet in 
2-4 million acres as against,* 2.5. Of the in- 
ilu.-dnal crop*, groundnut was cultivated in 
»» million acres as against 1*5 million acres 
in a normal year and cotton in 3*3 million 
acres as against, 2*3. The acreage under tea, 
and coffee was less than ft(),00() in cadi ease 
and here also there was a tomlencv for increased 
output Imgation is uimccessai v on the 
West Coast hut on the, cast nearly one-thud 
oi the cultivated area ha* ordmarilv to he 
irrigated litigation work* include 28, Six; 
[tanks, (j.ltit river channels, <», 1 ft spimg 
, channel*, 1,P.H ament*, ueatlv 100.000 ayacnf, 
, wells, and 237,000 supplemental wells. The 
; application ot niaehmeiv to irrigation on a 
; small scale is making considerable pi ogress 
Tile harvest-pru cs of the puiinpal tood LM.inr: 
! weie dealer than in the picvious year The 
'stocks ot giam win* geueiallv insudicu lit 
j owing to tlu geneiai failure tit the (iop The 
i tw'o important ixpntt crops ol Madras are 
i cotton and ground- mil. Prior to the war 
J nearly 10,000 tons oi cotton were, expoited 
j to foreign countues and 10,000 tons t.o other 
j parts of India, the. pio]K)i(ion in 1919 being 
i 0,000 tons to foreign count, lies and ft(J OOt) 
j tons to other part-’, ot India Wages show a 
tendency to increase rapidly, owing to the great 
j sc. u city of labour. 

j A special feature of the acrneultiiial adivilies 
j of the ITesidencv js a huge mdustiy wliieh the 
I plan' mg coininumtv have built up contributing 
; substantially to the, great t eonoimc develop- 
i ment ot i he countiy diuing the past half a 
| (eiitiirv. 'I hey have oigamscd 1hcm*elvcs as 
a legist.* l ed body until r the slvle ami title of 
“ The bailed I'Janteis’ Association ot Southern 
lllfllil " Oil uhldi UIC It fill seated the -oifu*, 
i tea and itibbn and a it w other minor pi ntin ,f 
! jut o In <•»* , while ^ ifcMMiding tle.ii own uule.- fry 
j tlieY have been able to do ,i g ri it. dt *il m adumg 
j to the weallh and i, '-.unices of the counts 
! generally So lmjioitiint a pl.o'e ilo they 
1 oeuipj in t lit' hodv-pohlu, that the Govern - 
; ment. have given tin m special re pi < scuta t ion 
1 on the Madras Legislative Gounod, hesale-. 
| passing special legislation tor the control of 
i tin u lahom r l lit* Goveninu nt. have also ap- 
1 pointed a, I >eputv hirectoi ol Agrieultmi tor 


About OS per u ill, oi the population i oceu- J 
pied in agiicultuie, nearly 4b per tent, having 1 
a direct interest as landowners or tenants rhe | 
total cropped area ot 1918-19 was 30 million 
acres against a normal area of 39 million j 
acres. The shortage in the- area cultivated 
was due to the unfavourable season ricutcd! 
by tho failure of the monsoons and also to the ! 
prevalence of influenza. There was cojwi- 
quently a reduction in the total yield ol the 
chief tood crops as well as industrial crops. 
The area under mlton cultivation, Imwevti, 
increased considerably on account of the high 
prices that the commodity secured in the market. 
.'Sugar-cane cultivation was also ou the incieUic 
for a similar reason Of the principal ioo<l 
crops, ncc wus cultivated in 1U'4 million 


tho planting distiiet*, hu.-ides tui * or t.wo 4 Xpert 
miners working in then ana. 11. L Lord 
Wdluigdon is now m chare of tin A ‘it ten 1- 
tural ami Industrial portfolio and measures an 
being organised for seienlihe development ot 
these two departments including forest, indtr - 
trie*, ou a coinmeieiul scale. 

Industries. 

Comparative poverty in readily exploitable 
mineral wealth and the difficulty ot coal 
supply prohibit very large industrial deve- 
lopment in the lTesidcncy, but excellent work, 
both m ro\ iving decadent industries and testing 
new ones, has been done under Government 
auspices. The only indigenous art employing 
a coubidciablc uuiubcr ot workers fa weaving. 
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There is no system of regular registration in 
vogue," and the figures given can be regarded 
only as approximate, but returns show a total 
of 1,231 factories driven by engines of an aggre- 
gate II. 1*. of 33,417. Of these factories 179 
are concerned with cotton. 

• Trade. 

The total value ol sea borne trade nt the 
Madras Presidency in 1917-18 was neailv .">.">(‘*4 
lalslis showing an increase ot IN 732 lab hi oi j 
t’> per cent am eom pared with that of the pre- 
vious veai I’oreign tiade eojitiniied t c» ti«*l 
the effects ol t-lie war duuug tlie first seven 
months of the \cai With the cessation of 
hostilities and the pailial relaxation ot nMric- 
tions, tiade, enpeeialh exports began to show 
con&iib iahle improvement The volume of 
the export trade would have hern gi eater had 
it. not been lor the unfavourable agricultural j 
i onditums, which limited the supply ot raw ! 
produce available tor export and for the j 
rest net ions imposed on the exports oi food [ 
grams in eimseqm nee of spoilage oi supplv | 
m this Piesuhm v bumght about by the failure ! 
oi the South-We^t. ami the lati ness of the Noith- 
Kasfem mon'*oon.s A higher range ol pners 
also eontn bated to the higher value ol ti.uic, 
'I’ll** tiade ol the (’lilted Kingdom with Madias 
inn eased in exports while it dcelmeiL under 
unpoits. the in< lease under the forme i being 
It s. 751 53 lakhs or t>l |>ei cent ami the l educ- 
tion under the lath r IN 59 lakhs or 8 per emit 
Tilt' tiade with Ilia British Empire as ;x whole 
i< presmting 85 per c ent, of the aggregate trade 
of t he Presidency, expanded by Us 704-13 
lakhs or 30 per cent The hade, wulh the con- 
tinent of Kui ope, which pnoi to the outbreak 
of the war, accounted lor 28 pei cent ot the 
total ioieigu trade, gradually declined to 2 pi r 
emt (luring the ve.u I'hough imports irom 
Japan and other Asiatic ports showed a slight 
increase, the agglegate hade with them showed 
a decline by IN. 17 17 lakhs or (» per cent. 
Tile T idled States’ export tiade improved by 

!U'24 lakhs Imt her imports dropped by its. 
10 - 8S 1' hi* duel Port, Madias, accounted tor 

48 per ant ol the total trade ol the presidency 
which is an advance, by 0 per cent, over that ot 
the pn uous \ car. 

• 

Education. 

During the, year 1918-1') the total number 
of public institutions lose fiom 32.517 to 
32,879 and then’ strength nu their rolls irom 
1.579,750 to 1,583.100. The percentage of 
male schohns to male population was (PC and 
the corresponding percentage lor IcmaJc scholars 
was 1*7. The percentage of tin* number of 
scholars, mule and female, to the total popula- 
tion was PI. The total expenditure lor the 
year rose from Its. 22G 5 lakhs to Its. 248 lakhs, 
The proportions which the publio funds and 
private funds bear to the total expenditure 
arc 53 and 47 pel cent, respectively. Elemen- 
tary and secondary education had the largest 
share in eonti ibu t-lng to the increase in expendi- 
ture. On the 31st Maich, 1919, there wore : 
first-grade colleges tor men 13, second-grade 
colleges tor men 18, second-grade colleges for 
women 3, oriental colleges 11, law college 1, 
engineering college 1, training colleges 3,i 
veterinary college l, forest college 1, ugricul- ! 
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I tural college 1, sccondaiy schools 418, elemen- 
tary schools 29,938, special schools 292 with 
I 1,583.087 pupils in all. There were also 4,003 
! private institutions imparting instructions to 
11)9,804 pupils The number of Indian women 
who were reading in the arts college was 208 
j arid there were 40 secondary schools exclusively 
! tor Indian girls and the total number of iusti- 
! tutions for females was 2,322 and their strength 
! was 108,088. The Depnitmenf is m charge of 
a Director of Public Instruction assiated by 
an otllciT oi the Indian Educational Service 
as his deputy and two officers of the Provin- 
cial Educational Service and the Director is 
also the Commissioner for Government Exa- 
minations. 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on 
a system generally similar to* that obtaining 
in Bombay and Bengal. At the head is 
the Governor usually selected from the ranks 
of British public tuon or of ex-Gcvernors of 
Colon lea ; with the Governor is associated an 
Executive Council of three mornhuta, two of 
whom must have served for ten years under the 
Crown in India, while the third, of whom official 
experience is not required, is m practice, but not 
of necessity, an Indian. Madras administra- 
tion differs, however, in some important ics- 
p ee.ts from that of other major Provinces. 
There is no intermediate local authority between 
the Collector of the District and the authorities 
at headquarters, the Commissioner being un- 
known m Madras. Part of the power which 
would be reserved elscwheic for the Commis- 
sioner is given to the Collector, whose status is 
rather higher in Madras than elsewhere, and 
part is exercised by the Boaul of Revenue. 
Each member of the Board of Revenue is in fact 
a Commissioner lor specific subjects throughout 
I the Presidency. This conduces to aclministra- 
, tiou by specialists and to the maintenance of 
I equal progress in specific matters in evpry part 

i ot the Presidency, but it leaves the Government. 

| without an official who can judge of the general 
admimstiation of large paits of the country. 
For these and other reasons the Doccntralisa- 
| tion Commission recommended that a system 
i of Commissionerships be inlroduced in Madras, 

Finance. 

According to the revised estimates for 1 91 8-19, 
the Presidency’s financial position was as 
follows in lakhs of rupees : — Opening balance, 
Rs. 201*08 : receipts. Its. 857*77; expenditure, 
Rs. 855*10 ; closing balance being Its. 203-19. 

Governor and Preudmt-in-Council. 

Bis Excellency Baron Willingdon of Hatton, 

o.c.s.l , fl.c.l.K, a H.E. 'l ook his seat, 10th 

April, 1919. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secy., Mr. A. C. Dim, I.C.S. 

Military Secy., Major fv. 0. Goldie, o.b.e. 
Surgeon, Major D. P. Johnstone, R.x.M.C, 
Aide-de-Camp, Capt. N. S. doBratli. 
Aide-de-camp, Capt. Donald Powell. 

Extra Aide-de-camp, Lt. 11. K. Brand* 
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Extra Aide-de-Cmnp, ('apt. C. Ilc-cltinc. 
Commandant , If. E the Governor' $ Rody Guaid, 
(■apt. Ogihio. 

Jinny. Indian A id*- -dr ('amp, Ilony. (’apt. \ 7 . 
S. Alexander. 

Member* of ('aimed. 

Divan Bahadur Sn 1 J . Uajagopala Achariyar, 
iv.c.s.r 

Lionel Davidson, c.s.i., J.e.s. (On Kmncj 
A. 1L Knapp, i. «• s. (Temporary). 

0. G. Tocllmuti r, i c.s. 


M D. Devadoss. 

IL. H. G. Mitchell, o.n.F. 

Klian Bahadur K. Muhammad Usman Sahih 
Bahadur 

Rao Sahib M D. Multayya (’liettiyar AvaigaJ. 
lino Sahib T. XunibcnunaJ Chctti Gain, 
itaja Sii Krishna ('h.indra Gajapathi Karavan i 
Deo Gam, Zammdar oi BarluKiuiedi 
The Baja oi Bobbili. 

T. Richmond. 

Kao Bahadur N. Sub ha Kao Avarcal. 


Official Additional Membf/ s. 

The following is the latest list oi the official 
additional numbeio of the Madras I. eg illative 
Council : — 

A. Y. (L Campbell, o i.K. 

8. Cox. 

Major- General (1 G (inlaid, (' S l. 

W. ,f. J. How ley 
Jt biMleluiles 
K. 8. Lloyd. 

luwan Bahadui L i). Swamihanuu I’iUa 
A varga l, i s o. 

S. Avy.iiiuar (Advoatle-Gem’/ul). 

It. A. Din hum 
Li K Buckles . 

M. L. Couelmian. 

dXon-( [IJicia I Additional Mcmbeis. 

Elected 

Jhw.iu Bahadur r. Tyagaiayu Chutty Gain. 
Bov. B. M. M.icphail. 


SECRET VRIES TO GOVERNMENT. 

( JtuJ Sro clary, It. A. Graham, I its. 

Ik venae Sec rein ) >/, K. fcj. Llovd, J.e.s. 

Hume Secretary, it Knmachandru, Kao. 

Loral and Mmuiipal Secntary, I'. JJ. Kvans, 

) C.S. 

Cabin Il’o/Lv hci rrhn if, W. J. .1. ilowlev 

Board of Revenue. 

L. K. Buckley, 0 S.I., 1 <’ > 

M. JL (■ouchnian, l <’> 

U T. Harris, r o.s. 

iN. Maciuichaol, P’S. 

MISCELLANEOUS A P POINT MIC NTS. 

Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, ete. s L. JL 
1 Buckley, f.u.s. 

Revenue Survey Department, Director , D. G 
JLikheii. 

Director oj Public liKlniclion, Richard Lit lit - 
| h.uh-:, u a 


(’. V. 8. Kaiasimha KajU. 

1C.. Vcnkatappayya Bantu In . 
ltao Bahadur T. B.daji ltao Nayudu Cam. 

V. Siva Rao. 

\V. Vijayarughiva Mudaliy ur 
B. V. JVarasi.uha \\>ar. 

V'. Mad ha v a Raja, Klaya Zs'anibidi of Kol- 
lengode. 

Kao Bahadur V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar 
A v argal. 

Jiao Bahadur 'J' S. Siva guana m Billai Aval gal. 
Raja of ritliapuram. 

Baja of Raninad. 

B. Ycnkatapati Kaju. 


Vice-Chancellor oj Madras University, The Lion 
Sir John Walh-. 

Registrar of Madras University, F. Dewsbury. 
Inspector-General of Police, Bercy Beait Thomas. 
Surgeon-General, Major-General Gerard God- 
! trey GiJfard, c s.i. 

| Sanitary Commissioner , Major VV. A. Justice. 
Accountant- Gi neral , A. Xowmareli. 

I n s'lV'ctor- General of Prisons, Major John 
Phillip Cameron, i.m.s. 

Podinctder -General , John Montcatli. 

Colli dor of Customs, llarold Haynes Hood. 

Commissioner of Salt, Abkari , etc., Mr. It. B, 
Wood, i.c.S. 


T. It. ltamachandra Ayyar. 

Ivhan Sahib llaji Abd-ul-la ltftji Qasiru Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Yaqub Hasan Sahib Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur A. T. G. M. Ahmad Tambi 
Marakkayar Salub Bahadur, 

Sir Gordon Fraser, lit. 

J. IL Thongcr. 

J. A. Richardson. 

(2) Nominated. 

T. Anmiainatha Billai. 

JVI. Ciiinnathambi Baja. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Desika Achariyar Avargal. 


Inspector- General of Registration , 0. It. M 
Schmidt . 

President, Madras Corporation , J. C. Molony, 
I.O.8., (on leave). 

Director of the Kodaikanal and Madras Obser- 
vatories', J. Jivcrslied. 

Suvdt , Goit. Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian , Connemara Public Library , H. 
Dodwcll, m.a. 

Piscicultural Expert, IT. C. Wilson. 

Director of Agriculture, G. A.D. Stuart. 

Consulting Architect, W. JI. Nicholls. 

Sheriff, Khan Bahadur Mirza Abdul Husain 
Sahib Bahadur, 
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Presidents and Governors of Fort 
"St* George in Madras. 


William Gyfford 1084 

El ill u Yale 1087 

Nathaniel lligginson . . . . . . 1092 

Thomas Pitt r . .. .. .. 109S 

Uulbton Addison .. .. .. .. 1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709. 

Edmund Montague ( Acting ) . . . . 1709 

William Fraser ( Acting ) . . . . . . 1709 

Edward Harrison .. 1710 

Joseph Collet 1711 

Francis Hastings (Acting) . . .. 1727 

Nathaniel El wick . . . . . . . . 1727 

.Tames Miiciat* 1725 

George Morton Pilt .. .. .. 1730 

Richard Bcu>on •• .. .. 17 J5 

Nicholas Morsi . . .. . ..1744 

John Jlinde 


Henry Sullivan Groe mo (Acting) . . 1827 

Stephen ltum bold Lushlngton . . . . 1827 

Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, K.c.B. 1832 
George Edward Russell ( Acting ) . . . . 1837 

Lord Elphinstone, G.C.H., p.c 1837 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, k.t., c.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) .. .. 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 

Henry Pottingei, Bart., G.C.B. 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) 1854 

Lord Harris * .. 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.c.B. . . 1859 

William Ambrose Morcliead (Acting) .. 1800 

Sir Henry George Ward, G.C.M.G.* . . 1860 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1800. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) . . 1800 

Sir W illiam 'ITiomas Denison, K.c.B. . . 1801 

Acting Viceroy, J803 to 1804. 


Charles Floyer . . . . . . . . 1747 

Thomas Saunders . . . . . . . . t750 

George Pigot 1755 

Robert Palk 1703 

Charles Bourchier .. .. .. .. 1707 

Justus DuPre .. .. .. 1770 

Alexander Wynch . . . . . . . . 1773 

Lord Plgot (Suspended) . . . . . . 1775 

George SI nil ton ,. .. .. .. 1770 

John Whitehill (Acting) 1777 

Si r Thomas Rumbold, Bait 1778 

John WhitcliiU (Acting) 1780 

Charles Smith (Acting) . . . . . . 1780 

Lord Macartney, k.b. . . . . . . 1781 

Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, KB. . . . . . » 1785 

Alexander Davidson (A cling) .. .. 3 785 

Major-Gener^ SirArchibald Campbell, K.B. 3 786 

John Hollond (Acting) 3789 

Edward J. Hollond (Acting) .. . . 1790 

Major-General William Medovvs . . . . 1790 

Sir Charles Oaktley, Bart. . . . . 1792 

Lord llobart 1794 

Major-General George Harris (Acting) . . 1798 

Lord Clive . . 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bcutinck . . 180J 

William Petrie (Acting) . . . . . . 1807 

Sir George Hllaro Barlow, Bait.., K.B. . . 1807 

Lieut.-General the Hon. John A her- 1813 
cromby. 

The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot . , . . 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 


K.C.B. Died, 0 July, 1827 


Edward Maltby (Acting).. .. .. 1303 

Lord Napier of Merchi*louu, K.T. (a) . . 1806 

Acting Viceroy. 

Alexander John A rbuthnot, c.S.l. (Acting) 1872 


Lord Hobart 1 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 Apill, 1875. 

William Rose Robinson, o.S.l. (Acting) . . 1875 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos . . 1875 

'The Eight. Hon. VV. P. Adam . . . . lS8o 

Died at Ootacumund, 24 May, 1881,. 

William Huillcbi on (Acting) .. . . 1881 

The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff . . 1881 

The Right lion. Robert Boiirke, P.c. . . 1880 

Lunl Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by crea- 
tion). 

John Henry Garstin, c a i. (Acting) .. 1890 

Baron Wculock 1891 

Sir xVrtlmr Elibank Havelock, G.c.M.G. . . 1896 

Baron Ampthill . . . . . . . . 1900 

Acting Viceroy anti Governor-General, 
1904. 

James Thomson, o.S.l. (Acting) . . .. 1904 

Gabriel Stokes, e s.i. (Acting) .. .. 1900 


Hon. Sir Arthur Lawlcy, k.c.m.g., g.c.I.e. 1906 

Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 1911 
Bait., K.C.M.G., G.C.I.E. (b) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April, 1912 
Sir Murray Hammick, K.C.S.I., c.i.ts. 1912 
(Acting). 

Right Hon. Tbrou Pcutland, P.c,, G.C.I.E, 1912 

Baron Williiigdon 1918 

K a) Afteiwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling, 
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The Presidency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the 1st April 1912, rompribts the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and Hie dr-.lt ict- of Daijee- 

Hng, which were formerly ddoimtotaul by 'the 

Lieutenant-Governor of Beugal; and the liajshahi , 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions winch by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 81,092 squat e utiles, and 
it. possesses a population of 4(1,305,642 poisons; j 
included within this area are the two Native 
States of Conch lleliar and Mill Tippeia, which 
are under thy general supervision oi the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. The aiea of the Bulish tomtory 
Is 78,699 square miles. Bengal comprises the 
lower valleys and deltas of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, and in the main consists of a 
great alluvial plain intersected in its southern 
portiou by Innumerable waterways. In the 
north are thu Himalayan mountain and sub- 
montane tracts of Darjeeling and Jaipuiguri, 
and on the south-east the lulls m U ill Tipper.i and 
Chittagong, while on I lie west the Photo Nagpur 
plateau is continued by an undulating tract 
running through the western portions ot Midua- 
pur, Bankura, Bind wan and Birbhum. The 
general range of the country however is very 
low, and a great fertile plain extends sonthwaid 
from Jalpakpiri to the forests and swamps knowu 
as the Suiulerbans, which lie between the aiea of 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 
24,237,238 or 52' 4 per cent, aie ill.thomedans 
and 20,945,379 Hindus, These two major 
religious embraeo all, but 2' 4 per cent of the 
population. Christians, Buddhists, and Am mist 3 
combined number a little over 1,100,000. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi ami 
Urdu by four per cent. The Oiiya-speaking 
people number nearly 300,000 and Naipali is the 
tongue of 89,000 persons principally residents 
in the Daijeeling and Jalpaiguri districts. The 
great majority of the speakers ol the Mutida 
languages are Santals in West and North Bengal. 

Industries. 

According to the ictuin- of the (Vinno ot 
1911 nearly 35^ million or lluvc-iouiths of the 
population derive their support irom pasture 
and agriculture, and ot these nearly 30 millions 
'are cultivators, and nearly 3,4 millions farm 
servants and held labourers. The area under 
jute in 1919 is estimated at 2,458,955 acres 
against 2,219,212 in 1918. The weather on 
account ot drought in March was unfavourable 
for sowing of the low land crop, hut latterly the 
unusually favourable weuthcr produced about 
an average crop. Bengal is the most import- 
ant rice-producing area In Northern India, 
and it u computed that about 85 per cent, of 
the cultivated area of tho Presidency is devoted 
to its production. Other crops include barley, 
wheat, pulses and oil-soeds, tho area devoted 
to the last named being 1,523,400 acres. Sugar 
is produced both from the sugar-cane and 


from the date-palm, and tobacco i-. grown tor 
local consumption in nrarlv every district ot 
Bengal. The aiea under ^tea in 1918-19 was 
109,190 aorta. There were 305 plantations 
employing a daily average of 105,365 per- 
manent and 27,443 temporary hands. 

Manufacture and Trade. 

The main industries in this part of Tndia 
In addition to the agricultural industry are 
i the jute mill industry, the tea industry (lar- 
gely an Assam industry) and Coal mining. 
The Jute Mills in and around Calcutta con- 
stitute the principal lnanuiacturing industry 
of the Presidency During tho fimt half ot 
1918 Bengal jnte mills worked full time but 
fiom 9th November, five days vcok working 
was mtiodueed, which continued till the 
9th ot December when working time was Luther 
reduced to tour days. From the. third week 
of January 1919,. however, they resumed live 
days working in a week. Them were 72 mills 
belonging to 48 companies (including three 
j private concerns) at work throughout tho year 
I with 38,951 looms and 815,479 spindles The 
average number of pennons unploved daily was 
2,66,664 J here m i e no difficulties as regards 
the supply of labour. Tho total profits (alter 
deduction o f interest on debentures but 
subject to allowances for depreciation) made 
by 43 .Tate Mill Companies in Bengal (owning 
68 Mills) at the close of the year 19L8 were about. 
Rj 16 crams. The corresponding figures for 
J'jl.i, 1915,1916 and 1917 were Rs. 1,23, Rs. 6,99, 
9,23 and 6/46 lakhs respectively. Tho value or 
the exports of Kaw Jute by &ea from Calcutta 
during 1918-19 increased by 5,60 lakhs to lls. 
11,84 lakhs. The quantity expoitcd also 
was more than in the preceding year by 104,606 
tons. The Jute cess benefited the Calcutta 
I mprovement Trust to the extent ot lls. 8*08 
lakhs, while Its. 7*4 lakhs were collected 
in the preceding year. The exports ot raw 
and manufactured Jute represented 63, per cent, 
of Calcutta’s exports during 1918-19 and jute 
manufactures were, it may bd 1 noted, India's 
premier export in that year. Other principal 
industries are cotton twist and yarn, silk yarn 
and cloth, handmade cloth, sugar, molasses 
and paper. Fourteen cotton mills wero at 
work during 1918-19 employing dally on an 
average 11,000 persona. The silk weaving 
industry continues to decline. There was 
only one silk mill working during 1918 which 
employed 94 hands. The manufacture of tea is 
earned on an extensive scale in Dariecling and 
Jalpaiguri. The capital employed by joint stock 
companies in the industry m Tndia amounts to 
about Rs. 34 crorcs and the dally average labour 
fo i ce to 783,000. In 1918 the number or coal 
mines under the scope of the Indian Mines Act 
worked in Bengal was 290. Tho total output 
for Bengal was 5,302,000 tons against 4,632,000 
tons raised in 1917, while the output of all 
the mines in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam amounted to 19,277,000 tons. The 
capital ot joint stock coal companies only 
in the industry employed in these provinces 
is approximately Ks. 731 lakhs. The 
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dally average of persons employed In the 
roa) mines in Bengal was 4t>,l 49 and In Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Assam lt>8,083. Three 
paper mills produced paper valued at Its. 
1,82 lakhs in 1918. 

In 1918-19 the foreign seaborne trade ol 
Bengal (excluding frreasme. but including Go- 
vormnent stores) amounted to Its 170 crores 
of which Rs. 72 crorcs represented imports 
and Rs. 107 crores exports. Of the total ! 
foreign and coasting trade of Bengal, 90 
per cent, was the share of Calcutta. The six 
chief expoits from Bengal are in order of 
importance : juto (raw and manufactures), 
tea, hides and skins (raw), grain, pulse 
.ind flour, seeds and opium and the six leading 
imports are cotton goods, metals, sugar, 
machinery and mill-work, salt, and oils. 

Administration. 

The present form of Government dates fiom 
the 1st ol April 1912, when the adinimstiative 
changes announced by the Kmg-Kmpeioi at 
Delhi in Decenihei J91L came into opt ration. 
A Governor was then bUhs-tituted for a Lnute- 
nant-Goveinor, who had previously been at the 
head of the Piovmce, and Lord Caiinieliue] » j 
Skirling assumed charge of the ofhee. lie was ' 
succeeded by the Earl of Ronaldshay in March 
1917. The Governor is assisted by an Execu- 
tive Council, two ot whom are at present 
members of the Indian Civil Service and the 
third an Indian. The Civil Secretariat consist 
of the Chief Secretary, who is in charge of the 
Political and Appointment Department, the 
Judicial Secretary, the Revenue Secretary, the 
financial Secretary, who also deals with Com- 
mercial questions, the Gcueral Secretary who I 
deals with questions of T.oial Sell-Government 1 
and Education and the Legislative Secretary, I 
tour Crider- Secretaries and one Assistant Secre- 
tary. The Government divides its time bet- 
ween Calcutta, Darjeeling and Dacca. 

Bengal is administered by five CommisMoncrs 
under the Governor in Council, the divisions 
being those of the Presidency, Burdwan, 
Rajsliahl, Dacca and Chittagong. The unit ot 
administration is the District Magistrate and 
Collector. Ail Collector he supervises the in- 
gathering of tne revenue and Is the head of all 
the Departments connected with it, while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of Criminal justice in the dis- 
trict.. The immediate superior of the District 
Magistrate is the Divisional Commissioner. Com- 
missioners are tne channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue m Cal- 
cutta ; in other matters they arc under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
I he High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief Justice who is a barrister and 1 1 puisne 
judges including one additional judge who 
are barristers, civilians or vakils. Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Cause Court and Subor- 
dinate Judges and the Munsifs. Of these 
officers the District and Additional Judges and ! 
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a certain number of subordinate judges arc also 
endowed with the power of a Criminal Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only. Criminal justice Is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
courts of the various classes of magistrates. 
Od its appellate side the High Court dispose? of 
appeals from the order of a Court of Session, and 
it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death parsed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has four Presidency Magistrates, two Municipal 
Magistrates and also a number of Honorary 
Magistrates and it possesses a Court of SmaD 
Causes with judges inc luding one additional 
judge who dispose of cases of the Class that, aro 
usually heard in County Courts in England. 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act III of 1S84 wffiich regulates 
municipal bodies in the interior and its sub- 
sequent amendment? the. powcis of Com- 
miwsioners of municipalities have been increased, 
and the elective fi.iueluse h:u been extended. 
Municipal expenditure now comprises a large 
numbir of objects, including veterinary insti- 
tution? and the training and employment of 
Health Office is and Sanitary Inspectors and 
female medical practitioners. The Commission- 
ers also have large powers in regard to the water* 
supplv and the regulation of buildings. In 
Calcutta Act (ill) of 1899 created three co- 
ordinate municipal authorities, the Corporation, 
the Gineial Committee, ami the. Chairman. 
The total number of Commissioners is ility, of 
whom 25 are elected, ami the remainder appoint- 
ed by Government and by commercial bodies. 
In or.ier to improve the insanitary and concerted 
areas of the city, the Calcutta impiovemcnt 
Trust has been ci cat ed with extensive powers. 
In the mofuFtdl, District and Local Board? 
exercise eonsidciable powers, with regard to 
Public Work?, Education and Medical relief and 
Union Committees have been formed which 
deal for the most part, with the control of 
village roads, sanitation and water-supply. 

frugal Act Y of JOill introduces a 
new system of Belt-government by the 
creation of village authorities vested with 
the, power and duties necessary ior the manage- 
ment ot communal village aflairs and entiusted 
with powcis of self-taxation The new village 
•iiithoiity, to he called the Union Board, will 
ic place the existing Chanlcidari yuw'hnwt'i 
and the Union Committee and will deal with 
the village police, village roads, water supply, 
Sanitation, primary school and dispensaries. 
The Act also empowers Government to create, 
out of the members of the Union Board Village 
Benches and Courts ior the trial of petty 
criminal and civil casts arising within the 
union. 


Finance. 

As In other Provinces, the. revenue is divided 
between the Local Government and the Govern- 
ment of India. The Budget for 1918-19 showed 
an opening balance of Rs. 3*70 crores, estimated 
revenue amounted to Rs. 7*30 crores and ex- 
penditure aggregated [13.7*77 crores. Of the 
closing balance of Rs. 3,23 lakhs, Rs. 2,7 lakhs 
was earmarked for various objects. 
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Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is under the 
chargo of a Chief Engineer who is a ho the 
Secretary to Government m tho P. W. and 
Jlailwav Departments and the Irrigation De- 
partment is under the charge, ot second Chi'T 
Euglneer who h> as well the Seerotai y to Gov« la- 
ment in the irrigation arid Marine Departments. 

Tho P. W. 1). doah with questions regarding 
tlio construction ot public buildings and roads 
and the cairving out oi miscellaneous public 
improvements. 

The Hallway Department deals with ques- 
tions regarding acquisition ot lands required by 
the several Hailwavs and alignment oi 
main lines of llaihvavs and Tramway projects. 

The, Irrigation Department deals with matters 
eoimcctcd with tho numerous embankments 
and drainage works as well as the waterways 
that mlerseet the Presidency. 

The .Marine Department deals with all ques- 
tions connected with the Bengal Pilot Service, 
merchant shipping, boiler commission, smoke 
nuisance and the unpoit it-ion, possession, Ac., ot 
petroleum and the Importation ot explosives. 
Police. 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
rolvcc.the District Police, the ltailway Police, and 
the River Police. The Bengal Police me under 
the control ot the Inspector-General ot Police, 
the present inspect. or-Cem-ral being a memb. r 
of the Imperial Police Service. Under him me 
Deputy luspcctors-Goiicrol, for the Dacca Range, 
the Itajaham range, the Presidency lunge, the 
Burdwau range and the Bakarganj lango and ! 
also two Deputy lnspectois-Goneia.1. one in ! 
charge of the C. I. D., and the other m chaise ot \ 
the Intelligence Branch oi the 0. 1. I). Each i 
district Is m charge oi a Supeiiutondcnt, and j 
some of the more important districts have ■ 
an Additional Superintendent. The Hallway 
Police ts divided into three distinct 'lunges 
each under a Superintendent. The Paver 
Police ib also under a Superintendent. The 
cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents 
Deputy Supeiint juleuts, Inspectors, Sub- ! 
Inspectors, Sergeants, head constables and j 
constables. Thcro is also a Village Police, j 
composed of dafladar.s and chowkidarq who 
receive a monthly salary which is collected 
from the villages hy the Pancha.vat. In Mi;- 
Maflaripur Sub-Division however the daila- 

dars who ara whole-time servants are paid 
partly by Government and partly by tho 
Panchayat. The Calcutta City police D a 
separato force maintained by Government under 
a Commisdoner who is responsible direct to 
Government. The Commissioner lias under 
him Deputy Commissioners, Assistant Com- 
jnissloners, Inspector*, Sub-Inspectors, Euro- 
pean Sergeants, head constables and constables, 

A school for the training of recruits for tho 
Calcutta Police force has been established at 
Calcutta. There Is a training college and school 
at Sardah, in the district of Eajshahi where 
uewly appointed gazetted officers, Sub-Inspectors 
and constables ot the Bengal police learn their 
duties. There arc two other Bchools at Dacca 
and Beihampore for the training of constables. 
The annual cost of the Police is over Its. 130 
lakhs. 

Medical. 

The head of the Medical Department is the 
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i Surgeon General with the Government of 
! Bengal, and Sanitation is In charge of the 
( Sanitary Commissioner, tho former appointment 
j is always held by a member of tbe Indian 
! Medical Service, while tile latter post is aDo 
ordinarily held by a member oi that .service. 

[ Theie is aiso a Sanitary Engineer for the 
Presidency. In llie districts the Civil Surgcoiib 
aro responsible for medical work. There are 
I 122 hospitals in Calcutta, lo of winch arc 
| supported by tho Government and 4-19, BOB 
I persons are treated at these institutions during 
iiUS, of whom 34,703 were in-patients. In tho 
j motussd districts there are 738 hospitals and 
dispensaries; the number of patients treated 
| in them during 1918 was 03,08,171 including 
I 72,028 in-patients. 

Education. 

| In the Presidency of Bengal education h 
I imparted partly through Government a gem v 
| and partly through pmato bodies, a-sisful 
to some e.vfent bv Government granDi-m-aid. 

! Go\ eminent maintains tlueo Aits Dolle-ms in 
{ Calcutta (of which one D a college lor women 
| and one the; Sanskrit College), one at Hugbb, 
1 one at Krisfmagar, one at Dacca, oiv at II. i) 

> phalli and one at Chittagong It also maintain-* 
, two training colleges, one at Calcutta and one 
| at Dacca, tor teachers who teach in seconds] v 
j schools through tlu medium oi English and 
b normal schools, one in etuh division, lor the 
training of Leathers in second. u v schools thiouvh 
tlie m< duiTa oi llie vernaudar ; also nn etuq- 
liecimg college at tiihpnr and an fnimeoiMig 
school at. Dacca, a mu dical college, a vctermaiv 
college, a school oi ait and a ( omnia ical school 
m Calcutta and a weaving school nt Seram pole, 
it al>o provides at the’ hcadipiaitcrs oi all 
districts, except Km divan and Midnapoie, and 
also at. rortam other mofussil centres, High 
English schools for the education of boy-, 
while to -unit* Government Arts Collegia high 
scliools are attached. In Calcutta, there am 
Government four high schools for bo\s, two of 
which are attached to Presidency Co ! lego and 
one to the Sanskrit College. There is another 
school at Hastings House, Ahpui, which is a 
residential institution. Government hr*-- 
schools tor girls exist- only m the headquaiu * 
stations ot Cahutta, Dacca, M>mch&inUl 
and Chittagong. The other sccondmv schools 
with th-i exception of a few mlddl- scliools 
managed eithoi by Goverumuit. or by muni- 
cipal and district boards, are under puvate 
control. Tho administration of primary 
education in all areas, winch are not under 
municipalities, rests with the district, boards, 
grants being given iroiu provincial revenues 
to the boards, which contribute only slightly 
from their own funds. Only in backward 
localities are such schools cither entirely ma- 
naged, or directly aided, by Government, 
Apart from tho institutions reiened to al>ove, 
112 institutions called Guru Training Schools are 
maintained by the Departments for the training 
of vernacular teachers. Tor the education or 
Mohomedans, there aro senior madias as at Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Chittagong and Ilughli, and one 
junior mndiasa at Jtajshahi which are managed 
by Government. There are also certain Govern- 
ment institutions for technical and industrial 
education. A large proportion of educational 
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work of •every grude is under Mic control of 
various missionary bodies, which are assisted by 
< Jnverninent granfca-in-aid. 

The municipalities arc required to expend 
:i certain proxiortkm oi their ordinary income 
on education They arc mainly responsible 
lor primal y education within tlieir jurisdiction, 
but schools in these areas are eligible also 
loi grants from Government. Those bodies 
maintain a second grade Arts College and a 
high school at Midnapoie, a high school at 
Burdwan, a high school at Santipur and a 
high school at Chittagong. 

There were on 31st M&r.'lD in the Presidency: — 
Arts Colleges 30 Secondary Schools 2,813 
Law „ 9 Primary Schools 44,92 5 

Medical Colleges 2 Special „ 1,432 

Engineering College 1 Private Institutions 2,478 
Training Colleges 4 
Veterinary College ] 
with 10,31,530 pupils in all 

The Department is adminlNtcrt d by a 
Director oi Public Instruction, a^Lsted by an 
Assistant Diu rtorand an Assistant. Direetrn inr 
.Muhammadan Education and a special olhcer 
in connection with Technical aiid industisal 
rdiicalion. Kacn division is in charge of a 
Divisional lm*podor a-sn-ted by a e« rtain 
nmnbei of Additional and Assistant Doctors 
according to the requiu-im nts ot the several 
divisions. Similarly the administrative chaise 
of the primary education of each district, is in 
the hands oi a Deputy Inspector assisted by 
Additional Dtputy and Sub- Inspectors oi 
Schools, the latter class ofliccis being in some 
instancis helped hy officers ot humbler status 
called A;shtant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pai'diis and MaulMs. Higher c dueation is eon- 
trolled by tin 1 ‘hiivnsity (Calcutta) established 
in 1 857, administered by the Chancellor (the Go- 
vi rnor-General and Viceroy of India), the Roetm 
(the Covrrnor ot Bengal), the Vice-Clianecllor 
(appoint! d by the Government, of India, usually 
lor two years at. a time), and ill) Fellows, of 
whom to are cx-officio, io are elected by rrfi- 
istored Giadnatep, 10hvt.hc Faculties and the 
icmaindei SO arc nominated by the Chancellor 
The University maintains a Law College, called 
the University Law College, Calcutta The 
Univeisitv i # mainly an examining body, but it 
leas now made itself responsible tor the actual 

Cachin'* of students, for which purpose it 
eniplov! n agency which is quite distinct 
from t' staffs of the affiliated colleges. 

The fi.nmving University Professorships have 
been founded. — (1) Pmsanna Kumar 'iagore 
Law Profi saorship, (2) Minto Professorship of 
Kconormrs,(3) George V. Professorship of Mental 
a.nl Moral Science, (4) Hard in ge Professorship of 
Higher Mathematic*, (5) Caimlehael Professor- 
ship of Ancient. Indian History and Culture, (0) 
Palit, Profi ssorships of Chemistry and Physics, 
(7) Sir RiHh Penary Ghosc Professorship of 
Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and 
llol any, (8) Two Profesrorships of English and 
19) University Professor ship ot Comparative 
Philology. 

The principal educational Institutions arc : — 
Government Arts Colleges. 

IVsid( noy College, Calcutta, Principal. W. C. 

Woidsvorth on leave Mr. J. R. Barrow, 

officiating. 


Dacca College, Principal, F. C. Turner. 

It a j shah i College, Principal, Rai K. K. Banerji 
Bahadur on duputatiori to the Calcutta 
V ni versify — Dr 1\ Veigy, Oil". 

Chittagonc College, Principal, .1. It Barrow, on 
deputation. Babu Purnachandra Kundu. 
officiating. 

Sanskrit College, Principal, Dr S. C. Acharya. 
Jluehli College, Principal, J. M. Bottomley. 
Kri'-hnagar College, Principal, R. N. Gilchrist. 
Ili’thune College Calcutta, Principal, Miss 
M. Wright. 

Private Arts Collkoes. 

Aided. 

Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, Principal, 
Rev. J. Watt. 

St Xavier's College, Calcutta, Rector, Rev. 
Father Fallon, S. T. 

Jngannath College, Dacca, Principal, Rai L. M. 
Chatter] i Bahadur. 

Jhajamohan College, Baiisal, Principal, N. L. 
Mookherjee. 

Anarnlau.ohan College Myniensingh, Principal, 
Dr. .1. i JiiOjih. 

Vjctoiia College, Coinilla, Principal, Satyendra 
nath Basil. 

Wesleyan College, Banlcura, Principal, Rev. A. 
U Blown, 

Victoria College, Narail, Principal, Gopal- 
< lmndi a M.iltru. 

Hindu Academy. Daulatpu r, Principal, Kama- 
khvaeliaran Nag. 

Seram pore College, Principal, Tile Rev. Dr. 
Geojgc Howells. 

St . Paul's Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta 
Principal, r llic Riv. W. T\. S Holland. 
Fdivaid College, Palma, Principal, R. Bose. 
DJoiesan College, Calcutta, T ndy Principal, 
Sister Mary Victoria, o J.s b. 

V nntdeii. 

City College, Calcutta, Principal, Heramba 
Chandra Maitra 

Ri].on College, Calcutta, Principal, Babu Janakl 
Nath Bh'ittacliurjoc. 

lbuigabasi College .Calcutta Principal, G.C. Bose. 
Vulyasngar College, Calcutta, Principal, 

Saradaranjau Roy. 

Central College, Calcutta, Principal, Khudlram 
Bose. 

Erlehn a Chandra College, Hctampur, Principal, 
Diiuiumdas Butt. 

Buidwan Raj College, Principal, Umacharan 
lkimlopadhayayn. 

Uttarpiua College, Principal, Jogendra Nath 
Mitra. 

Krishnuth College, Berhampore, Principal, 

S. Banerji (olfg.)* 

Loreto House, Calcutta, Lady Principal, The 
Rev Mother Mary Borgia, i.b.v.m. 

Carmichael College, Rai gpur, Principal, Rev. 

Dr. ('. H. Watkins. 

Raj.ndra College, Fnrldpur. 

Bagc i hat College, Khulna. 

South Subarban College, Bhowanipur. 
Municipal. 

Miduaporc College, Principal, Jogendra Nath 
llazra. 

Colleges for Professional Training, 
Engineering — Government. 

Civil Engineering College, Slbpur, Principal 
B. Heaton. 
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Tench Mi/- — tjooernment. 

David Hare Training College, Principal, W. B 
Griffith (rm deputation). .Babu ChmtA ll.ir.in 
Chakra varti (oflfg'i 
Balm Rakhal Raj in < barge 

Dacca Tram inf? College, Principal, E E. Bis*- 

(oil deputation). Mr. A Stink (olfg.) 
Unaided. 

L. M, S. Trainin'! College, Bhowaniporo (Cal- 
cutta), Rev. A Snih. 

Training Department attached to Loreto House, 
Calcutta. 

Aided. 

Diocesan Colic £? *, Calcutta, Lady Principal, 
Sitter Mary Victoria, o.l i.u. 

Medicine- Clover ament. 

Medical College, Calcutta, Principal. Lt -Col. 

J. T. Calveit. 

Law. 

University Law College, Calcutta, Principal, 
Dr. Satis Chandra Bagelii. 

The Law Department, attached to the Dacca 
College, Vice-Principal, Narcsli Chandra Sm 
Gupta. 

The haw Department, attached to the Jlipon 
College, Calcutta, Principal, J.mkiiiath Bhat- 
tacharji. 

Tlicrc are also Ploadership elapses attached 
to tile Government Colleges at Dacca, Raj-Jiahi, 
Hoogly, Chittagong and Ivrishnagar and in tlv 
unaided college at Bcrhmuporc. the Union Col* 
lege and the Metropolitan Institution. Calciitla 
and the Municipal College at Mjduapore. 

Administration. 

GOVERNOR AND PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL, 

nis Excellency The Rt. lion. Lawrence John 
Luinley Dundas, Earl of Roualdshuy. u.u.l.K. 
Took his seat, 2Hli March 1017. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary, il. R Wilkinson, t r s 
Military Secretary , ATn |«»r llemv George Vauv, 
Surgeon, Major l). Sandes, r.M.s. 
AitleS'dc'Cam p, I ‘apt. !l NV. ll\ile, Lt. Opt 
E. A. Haskett Smith. 

Honorary Aiden-Cump, Lt.-Col R. Clin, v n 
Lt.-Col. It. S. llawkins, v.n., Command! r 
Duncan Frederick Vines, It. 1. M.; Lt.-Col 
D. A. Tyne, v.n , Col. C. 11. Sin pin id 

Extra Aid-e-de-Camp, Lt. 0. B. Lvon. 

Indian Auk -tie- Camp. Risaldar Major Hun 
Singh Bahadur, Itaisalilar Fa u Malm mad 
Khan, Bahadur. 

Commander of fiodtf (hmrd, Major K. Tto belt son 
Members of Council. 

Sir Henry Whaler, k.u.i E., c.s.l., I.c.s. Took 
his scat on 9th April 1917. 

Mr. John Ohe&t Humming, cs i., c.i.u.. i.c s , 
29th March 1918. 

Sir Hjjay Chand Mahtnb, K.C.s.J,, K.C.I.F., t.o.u. 
14th May 1918. 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Kurd wan (Tem- 
porary.) 


Nominated , Officials. * 

Mr. Janies Donald. 

,, J. II Kerr, C I E. 

< ’ol Joseph Kiime.it close 
Mr. John Lang. 

„ F. C. French, \ v s 
,, lluhert Philip Jhwal. 

M C Mellpm. 

,. S.iuuiel Wallo-r Goode. I c s , 

,, C F. Pavne, r c s. 

„ James Donald, l <\s. 

Khan Baluidur \min-ul-Tslain. 

Mi r r. (). Douglas jiunri 

,, F. A. A. Cowley. 

Nomina fed X on-offeiah. 

Nawab Sir Vsil Qudi Saivid Wash Mi Mo 
Khan Bdului, k r v.n. nl Mmphlduhn 1 

Sir Rajemlra Xatli Mukliarji, K o I i: 

.Mr Uicliaid Vvv> an M.umill, o.RE. 

Dr. Sir Xilralun Saikar 
Raja IInsKkesli Laha, 0.1 . k. 

Mr. Leslie Vcro Nugent Means. 

,, W. If. lie ton Arden Wood, o.i.n. 

„ Aminiir Rahman. 

Elected. 

Mr Piovash Cbandra Mittei . 

Pabu Sib Naruyan Mukhatji. 

Kumar Slnh She kin res war Ray. 

Bibn Brajcmlra Kishor Bay Chau dtiu r 
Babu Aiun Chandra Singh. 

Dr. Sir Doha l’rosad Sarbadiukari . 

Uai Radhaeharau Pal Bahadur. 

Mr. F. W. Carter, o.i.E. 

„ A. R, Munav, o u e. 

„ R u Debendra Clnndia Ghosh Ralndin 
„ Giorge Alison Bay ley. ^ 

,, II R. A. Irwin. 

Dr. Abdulla-al-Mamum, Suhrauardy. 
Manlvl Abdul K.wem. 

Maulvi Abdul Kaaem Fazl-ul-lLuj 
M r. Ashi alal i Kh in Ch uidhuri . 

Mian Sahib A man All. 

Babu Bhabrndia Chandra Ray. 

Uni Mahendra Chandra Mitra. 

Mr. Altaf AH. 
ltai Sri Nath Ray. 

Babu AkhilClundra Datta. 

Babu Surcndra Nath Ray. 

Babu Molicndra Nath ltay. 

Babu Kshirod Bihari Dutta. 

Babu Klshori Mohan Chaudhuri. 

Mr Ambikn Charan Maz.uimlai . 
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• Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, J. IT. Kerr, 

Secretary , Revenue Department , M. 0. McAlpin. | 
Secretary , General Department , L.S. S. O’Malloy. 
Secretary , Financial Department , 0. F. Pavnc. 

Acting Secretary *n the Council and Secretary, 
Legislative Depmtment, A M. Hutchison. 

Secretary to Government , Public Works Depart • 
merit, and Chief Engineer , C. P. Walsh. 

Under Secretary to Government , Public Works 
Department (Civil Buildings Branch), G. A. 
Hanson. 

"Board of Revenue. 

Member Charles James Stevenson Moore. 

Miscellaneous Appointments, 

Director of Public Instruction, "W. W. lloruell. 
Principal, School of Arts , V. Brown. 

Irspeclor-Gennal of Police, 0. \V. 0. Plowclon, 
C.I.E. 

Commissioner , Calcutta Police , Reginald Clarks 

(Offs.) 

Conservator of Forests, Sir IfenTy Anthony 
Farrington, Bart. 

Surgeon -General, W. 11. B. Robinson, i.m.s 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lieut. -Colonel W. W. 
(Tenu'sha. 

Color for of Customs, Calcutta, C, W. K, Cotton, 
n. \..i C.?. 

Commissioner of Hi rise and Salt, Satis Chandra 
Mukeiji , l o s. 

Accountant-General , V. C. Fieneh. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, LI. -Col. F. 3. C. 
Thompson, i.m.s. 

Postmaster-General , .lolin Reginald Trcvoi 
Booth, i.c.S. 

Inspector-General of Registration , Kluin Balia air 
Amin-nMsl^n. 

Director of Agriculture, S. Milligan. 

Protector of Emigrants , Lt-.-Cm. E. A. AY. Hall. 
Sheriff, Prince Akratn Hues am. 


Superintendent, Botanic Gardens , Lieut' 

Colonel A. T. Gage. 

Coroner , F. K. Dobbin. 

Registrar of Co-operative Cj edit Societies , J. M, 
Mitrn. 


Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal. 

Frederick J. Hall id ay 
John P. Grant 

Cecil Bcadon 

William Grey * 


. . 1854 

. . 1859 

.. 1802 
* .. 1807 

George Campbell .. JS71 

Sir Riohaid Temple, Bart., K C.S.l. .. 1874 

T he lion. Ashley Eden.c.s.i. . .. 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.C.S.I. (Offig.) . . 1879 

A. Rivers Thompson, c.s.1., c.i.e 1882 

tl. A. CockcTtU, c.S.l. (Officiating) .. 1885 

Sir Steuart- C. lhiyley, K.c.s.i., C.I.E. . . 1887 

Sir Glmi lea Alfred Elliott, K.C.S.I. .. 1899 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.c.s.i, (Offig.) .. 1893 

Sii Alexander Mackenzie, K.C.S.I. . . 1893 

Retired Oth April 1898. 

j Charles Cecil Stevens, c.S.l. (Officiating) . 1897 

! Sir John Woodburn, K.o.s.t. .. 1898 

i Died, 21st Nov. 1902. 

, J. A. Bourdillon, c.S I. (Officiating) .. 1902 

; Sir A. JL Leitli Fraser, K c.S.l 1909 

! Lancelot iiare, C.S.I., C I.E. (Offig ) . . J906 

! F. A. Slacke (Officiating) 1900 

I Sc K. Y. Bakei, k.c.s I lvU)8 

| Kotu cd 21st Sept. 1911 

i F. W. Duke, c S.I. (Officiating) .. .. 1911 

j The office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
| was abolished on April 1*t, 1912, when Bengal 
j was raised to a Governorship. 

i GO VERNOltS OF THE PRESIDENCY OF FORT 

| William in Bengal. 

! The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 
j Skilling, G.O.I.E., K.C.M.0 1912 

The Rt. Hon. Bari ol Ronaldshay, G.c.i.e. 1917 
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The United 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
in practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the south and south- 
east by Bengal, on the south by two of the Chotn 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor District of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the Stales of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pnr, Bharatpur, Sirmor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 107,207 
squaro miles, to which may be added the area 
or the two Native States of Tehri and Rampur, 
both of which Me within the United Provinces, 
6,079 square miles and the newly-created inde- 
pendent State of Benares with an aiea of 865 
miles, giving a total of 112,346 square miles. 
The total population is 48,014,080, out of which 
Tehri and Rampur account for 832,036. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North" 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tract.4 of country : portions of 
the Himalayas, the sub-Ifimalayan tracts (the 
Kum&on), the great Gaugctic plain and por- 
tions of the hill systems of Central India (liun- 
delkhand). The first two of those tracts are in- 
fertile aud support a very sparse population 
and the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses .an 
extreme fertility and hero the density of popu- 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mile 
In the west, to 549 in the centre and 718 in the 
oast, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provinces in India. In the soulh 
there are low rocky bills, broken spurs of the 
Vlndhyan mountains, covered with olunted 
trees and jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent big and small game 
shooting, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until is readi- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water- 
ed by four rivers— the Ganges, Jumna, Gogra 
and the Gumti, 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 85 per cent, 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 14 
per cent-., the total of all other religions being 
mss than 0*6 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Aryas and Sikhs; 
the Aryas are the followers of the Arya 
Samaj sect, which obtains widely in the 
Punjab and has extended its influence to the 
Uuited Provinces. The three main physical 
types arc Dravldian, Aryan and Mongoloid, 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan arid 
sub-Himalayan districts and the former to South 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caste 
Aryans frequent the western Districts of the 
Province. Most of the people, however, show 

mixed Arya-Dravldian origin. Three lan- 
guages are spoken by the great majority of the 
people in the plains — Western Hindi, Eastern 
Hindi and Bebari; Urdu, or Hindustani is a 


Provinces. 


dialect of Western Hindi, tliqugh it contains a 
large admixture of Persian and Arabic words, 
which makes it a linqua franca . 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
.supports no less than 71*7 of the population. 
The* soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups ; the valley soils of the Himal- 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium ; the chief characteristic soil of the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though here also there aio 
light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soils 
are of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, » lav 
and loam, the loam being, naturally, the most 
productive. The soil generally yields excellent 
crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed’, cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, baiJev and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly in low-lying, heavy clays. 
The greater part of the Provinces is highly 
cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 to 60 
inches in the Hills, U* 40 inches in the Be- 
nares and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 indies annu- 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
bemg extended) have enabled a complete 
re',o\eiy to be made and the agricultural pros- 
perity of the Provinces is now high, though 
it varies with the rainfall. The great scourge 
has been, and is, that, of plague, which hampers 
the agriculturist severely, and in the Teral, 
malaria still exact, s a large toll. Land is 
held mostly on the ryotwari tenure in Bundel- 
khand and Ivumaon, on zernindari tmuro in 
Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. The princi- 
pal land owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, 
some of whom own very large estates The 
area held in taluqdari tenure afpounta to 51 
per cent, of the total area In Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The Provinces are not rich in minerals. 
Coal exists In Southern Mirzapur, iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan 
Districts, and there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but inci eased difficulty of work- 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
In the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in minute quantities by washing in some of the 
rivers in the Hills. Limestone is found in the 
Himalayas and stone is largely quarried in the 
Mirzapur District. Cotton is ginned and spun 
throughout the. provinces, as a home industry, 

! and weaving, by means of haml-looms, is carried 
on in most, districts. In 1901 nearly a million 
persons were dependent on weaving, 140,000 on 
spinning and 136,000 on cleaning, pressing, and 
glnnmg, but during the last decade these 
industries have boon on the decrease. The 
largest industry is in Azamgarh district, where 
there are 130,000 looms. Silk spinning is con- 
fined almost entirely to the district of Benares, 
where the amous Kinkob brocade is rnado. Em- 
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bioidcrv h manufactured in Lucknow, where the 
noted rhikan work of silk on cotton or muslin, 
is produced, and In Benares, where gold and 
silver work un velvet bilk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The, glass industry is important in 
some districts, Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for tlieir lacquered bra.ss work, porcelain 
is manufactured at. Ghazipur, and other indus- 
tries are those of paper-making (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather- work and fireworks. The chief 
centre of European and Indian industry is Cawn- 
pore, which, situated in moat advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen, jute ami other nulls, which have 
a large and ever inci easing output (the woollen 
mill is the largest m India). There are cotton 
factoney at. Aligarh (famous for its lock*), Meerut 
and Uaieilly ; Miizapur (which produces also 
excellent caipet*), Hurdoi and Jlathras have 
cotton nulls Excellent fmnitme is made at 
Bn ! eilly, at Allahabad time aic stone works, 
at llosa then* is a very large Kngh'-h distillery, 
with potent ^t ill, and the provinces can claim 
six breweries, with an out-turn of over a mil- 
lion gallons. 

The largest trade centres aie Cuwnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut; 
Aligarh. Jlathras, Muttra, Agia, Faiukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausl, Bareilly, Saharan pur, 
Muzufarnnimi , Chaziabad, Khurja, Gorukhpui, 
Ghazipur, Pilihhit and Shahjahanpur. 

Administration. 

The Provinces are administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is generally chosen 
from among the members of the Indian 
Civil Service who have served mtlic Province. 
The median for the transaction of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Stalf of which con- 
sists of five Secretaries and five Pnder-Seere- 
tanes. The Chief Secretary is in cbaige of the 
Revenue, Appointment, General Administra- 
tion, Political and Forest Departments; another 
.Secretary attends to the Medical, Judicial, 
Police, Educational and Sanitation Depart- 
ments ; wlulbt a third looks to < he local Sel f- 
Govemmeut, Financial, Municipal, Miscel- 
laneous and Separate Revenue Departments. 
The other two Sccictanes belong to the Public 
Works Department, and are also Chief Engi- 
neers, one of whom deals with Irrigation, and 
the other with Roads and Buildings. Govern- 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Jmoknow, 
the Secretariat moves between these two places. 
The Lieutenant-Governor and the Secretanat 
spend the hot weather in Nami Tal. but during 
the monsoon the Lieutenant-Governor tours 
the plains, as he does also in the cold weather. 
The Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, and it has im- 
portant executive duties, being the chief revcriuo 
authority in the Provinces. There are forty- 
eight British districts, thirty-«ix iu Agra and 
twelve in Oudh, average area 2,000 square miles 
and average population a million. Each Dis- 
trict is in charge of a District Officer, termed a 
Collector and Magistrate in Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner and Magistrate in Oudh and 
Kumaon, who is an Indian Civilian. The Dis- 
tricts are grouped together in Divisions under 
a Commissioner. There are nine Divisions, 
having an average area of nearly 12,000 square 
ipil<$ apd a population qf from 5 to 0 millions. 


The Districts aro sub-divided into tahsils, of 
which there are 217, with an average area of 
500 square miles and a population of 220,000. 
Each Taksii Is in charge of a Taft&ildar, who is 
responsible for the collection of revenue, ami 
also exercises julicial powers. Tnhsils arc di- 
vided into parganas which arc units of impor- 
tance in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahsildarg are kannngos, of 
whom there arc, on an nvetage, three to a tahsil. 
These officials supervise the work of the 
palwaris , or village accountants,' check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(reveuuo and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a subdivision, consisting of one or more 
tahsils, as t lie case mav be to each of his subordi- 
nate^ who may be covenanted civilians, (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collector* and Magistrates). The, Commissioner 
of the Bareilly and Kumaon Li visions aie Politi- 
cal Agents for the Native States of Itampur and 
Telit i respectively and the Commissioner of 
Benares is the Political Agent for Jienarei. State. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High 
Couit in the Province of Agra, and the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner, in Oudh, 
which ore the Anal appellate authorities m both 
criminal and civil eases. Tbo foimcr, which 
consists of a Chief Justice and five puisne Judges, 
two of whom are Indians, at Allahabad, 
and tile latter, represented by a Judicial Commis- 
sioner and two Additional Commissioners, one 
of whom is an Indian, sits always m Lucknow. 
Then* arc twenty-seven District and Additional 
Oistuet Judges, (Indian Civilians) twenty-one 
in Agra and six m Oudh, who have both ori- 
ginal and appellate jurisdiction in civil and crimi- 
nal cases, and occasional appellate jurisdiction in 
rent cases, but District Officers and their ar-si*.- 
t.nntfl, including Tahsildars, preside in both 
criminal and rent and revenue couit*, and dispose 
of a good deal of the work. In Kumaon, the 
Commissioner is a Biji Court Judge in Civil 
cases, and a District Judge in Criminal cases. 
In the larger Cantonments, tbo Cantonment 
Magistrates have limited powers as Judges of 
a Small Cause Court. There are also Subor- 
d’nate Judges, Judges of Small Cause Courts 
and Munsifs, who dispose of a large number 
of small civil suits, being specially empowered, 
in some cases, to decide suits up to Rs. 2,0v)0, 
but generally they take cases up to Rs. J,000. 
whilst Subordinate Judges bear eases up to 
Rs. 5,000. Appeals from Munsifs and Subor- 
dinate Judges go to the District Judges. 
Small Cause Court Judges tiy suits to tbo 
value of Rs. 500. There arc also Jlonorary 
Munsifs, limited to Rs. 200 suits, and village 
Munsifs, whose jurisdiction is fixed at Rs 20. 

Local Government. 

Ixical Government is exercised by means of 
District and Municipal Boards, the former 
levying local rates cn Land-owners; the 
matter deriving its revenue from octroi 
and other forms of taxation. 'Che aim 
Is to abolish octroi, because It Interferes 
with through trade. Eighty-flve Municipali- 
ties possess the privilege of electing their own 
members and all the principal ^Boards now have 
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non-official Chairman, with an Executive Officer 
who is directly responsible to the Board in all 
matters . Local self-government ha s bin n gi\ en a 
wider extension by the Municipalities Ad, passed 
in 1910, under which the responsibilities of the 
boards and their chairmen have bet 11 largely in- 
creased. They deal with qin stions of sanitation, 
communication, lighting, town impro\en ent. 
roads, water supply, drainage and education 
Grants am made to Boards by Governments in 
some cases for special purposes from general reve- 
nues. Small towns, tejnied Act XX towns, also 
enjoy some measure of local sclf-govrmn ent and 
it is under consideration to extend the print*)] le 
here too. 

Finance. 

The Financial history of the Province 
has not been a happy one, inadequate 
settlements, i.*.., contracts between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the local Government, and 
the severe famine in 1898 having raided Piovm- 
eial bank rupt cy, which lor a long time necessita- 
ted rigid economy in order to act uraul.it e re- 
serves which could he spent on productive works. 
Ucrcnl.lv liberal Imperial assignments have been 
made by the Government of India aud the 

flnahcial prospects are accordingly ranch brigh- 
ter, though the war is naturally hampering pro- 
gress. 'The local gowm ment gt ts 3-8 only oi the 
land revenue. The Provincial Budget for 1919-20 
shows an opening balance ot 254 lakhs, reve nue 
1,378 lakh*, and expenditure 1,159 lakhs, and a 
closing balance of 208 lakhs. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is divided j 
into the Roads and Buildings blanch 1 
and the 3rng.it ion branch, each of which 
is administered by a Chief Engineer, who is ; 
al-o a Secretary to Government. The Provin- 
ce-, are divided into three enclos and ten divi- 
sions for the administration <*f roads and build- 
ings, and into four circles aud twenty divisions 
for irrigation purposes. Each circle is in charge 
of a Superintending Engineer, and each divi- 
sion is in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Government are In charge 
of the Department, nearly all metalled roads, 
and also bridges on second-class roads, and gener- 
ally, all works costing more than Its. 1,000, ex- 
cept in Municipalities. The most important 
irrigation works within the last twenty years 
have been the construction of the Betwa Canal, 
the Fatcbpur branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canal, the Mat branch of the main Ganges Canal, 
improvements in the Itohilkhand and Term 
Canals and extensive drainage operations in 
the Doab districts of the Meerut and Agra divi- 
sion. Important irrigation extension works are 
now being* considered. The budget for ii le- 
gation and other public works for the present 
year is 175 lakhs. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into District 
and Railway Police and is administered 
by an Inspector-General, with five Deputies, one 
of whom is in charge of Railways, and two 
Assistants, forty-nine District Superintendents, 
two Railway Superintendents; and thirty As- 


sistant Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad. There is a 
local C. T. D. forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector-General, 
with an assistant. There is an armed police, 
specially recruited, and armed with the Martini 
Rille. The present cost of the Voice is 133 lakhs. 
The ad m initiation of the Jail department is 
in charge of an Inspector-General of Prisons, 
who i» a member of the Indian Medical Service. 

Education. 

Education is in part wholly State-mam- 
tamed ; and partly by means of grants-in-aid 
There is a State University at Allahabad, 
a Government Sanskrit College at Benares, 
whilst Arabic and Persian are taught in special 
I classes at the Muir College, Allahabad, which 
also has a special science side, which of laic 
has been greatly extended, and there is a Gov- 
ernment Engineering College at Itoorkee (Thom- 
ason College). There, an* aided Colleges in 
j l.ucknmv (Canning College), (Reid Christian 
i College), and (Isabella Thoburn College), Agra 
I (St. John’s, Aligarh (I he Mahomedan Oriental 
I College), Onrakpur, Cawiipoin and Mceiut, 

! and an unaided College at Benares, the Central 
i lliwlu College. In Lucknow theie is the Marti- 
j mere school, an entirely independent institu- 
j lion, for European and Anglo-Indian children, 
j and there is a Gins* Martinicre connected with 
, it, whilst in the Hill-Stations, Naim-Tal and 
j Mussoorie, there are many excellent private 
j scholastic institutions for European boys and 
1 girls, which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Oodeges, for teachers in Lucknow and Allaha- 
bad, an Art Crafts and an Industrial School 
in Lucknow, and an Agricultural College at 
Cawnpore. Public Schools are almost entirely 
maintained by the District aud Municipal Board? 
anti primary education is almost entirely in 
their hands. Primary and female education 
are In a very backward condition, though there 
was in 1915-10 an increase in pupils unmr both 
heads. Technical education is being pusln d 
forward . The total n 11 n ibo r of s chools of all k md a 
decreased bv 170 to 17,031, but that of scholars 
rose from 832,454 to 841,334. Tht> number of 
secondary public schools (high schools and midtile 
schools, English and vernacular) for Indian bo>s 
rose from 594 to Oil, while the number of scholars 
fell from 102,042 to 97,048. The decrease was 
I wholly in vernacular schools. Students receiving 
j collegiate education rose from 7,121 to 7,487: of 
• these 5,443 were learning English, 3,309 a classical 
language and 280 a vernacular. The amount 
budgeted for education this year is 74 lakhs. 

Higher education is controlled by the Allaha- 
bad University (const d. in 1887) which consists 
of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and seventy- 
live ordinary and four ex-officio Fellows, of 
whom some are elected by the Senate or by 
registered graduates and the Faculties, anil 
the remainder nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, in his capacity of Chancellor. The 
Faculties are those of Art, Science, Law ami 
Medicine, ami the University possesses an 
important Law School. It is proposed to es- 
tablish a Mahomedan University at Aligarh 
and a Hindu University bus been Inaugu rnted 
at Benares. 
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The principal educational institutions are : — 
Tlio Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Aligarh— Print*] pal, .r. H. Towle. 

The, Central Hindu College, Bennies- Priiici- 
p.tl, P. B. Adhikarl, offg. 

St. John's College, Agra — Primipil, Rev. 

A. W. Davies* 

Muir College, Allahabad— Principal, S. 0. 
Jennmgs. 

Queen’d College, Benares — Principal, 1'. S 
Jtnrrc II. 

Canning College, Lucknow — Principal, M. B. 
Uamciou. 

Agra College — Principal, T. Cutlibertson .lone^- 
Reid Christian College, Lucknow — Principal* 
Rev. T. C. Hadley. 

Meerut College -Puncipal, William Jes^e. 
Woodstock College, Mussooric — Puncipal, 

Kov. J I . M. Andrews. 

Baicilly College — Principal, J. II. Alderson. 
Clmstian College, Allahabad— Puncipal, Rev 
C. A. It. J invioi. 

Christ Church College, Cawnporc — Principal, 

Rev. M. S. Douglas. 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow — Princi- 
pal, Miss Robinson. 

Thomason College, Roorkec — Puncipal, Mr 
W. (L Wood, o.s.T. 

King George's Medical College, Lucknow— • 
OIL' Principal, Major J. \V, D.Megaw, i.M.h. ' 

Medical. J 

The Medical department Is in charge of 
an Iuspcctor-0 cneial of Civil Hospitals. 
A Civil Surgeon is in charge and is 
responsible for the medical work of each dis- 
trict, and in a few of the larger stations he has 
an assistant. In two stations (Ramkhet and 
Almora) Medical Otliccis in military employ 
» hold collateral civil charge. There are eight y- 
Uiree Assistant Surgeons in chaige of impoit- 
ant dispensaries and a large number of Indian 
hospital assistants. Lady doctors and female 
hospital assistants visit purda nushit i women 
in their own homes and much good woik is 
done in this manner. 


Private Secretary, Capt. Victor P. Gamble. 
Ald-de-Camp, Captain A, I). G, S Batty. 
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President , The Lieutenant-Governor. 
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Members. 

Nowub Muhammad Muzammil-Ullah Khan 
Ivhan Bahadur, of Bhikuinpur. 
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Fredi uck James Port 

Raja Sir Muhammad Tasadduk Rasul lvhan. 
K.r.s.i. 
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Michael Keane, l.c.s. 

(J B La in belt. 

Herbert Morton Wlllinott. 

V V. Bion 

Col. V. Maetaggart, c.l K., i vr.s. 

B A Uichaidson. 

P. Maeknmon. 

H. R. C. Hailey. 

U. C. Perard. 

W. 1L Ctawsliavv. 

It in Anand Samp Buhulur. 

L M Kaye. 

0. M. King, i.c.S. 

Shaikh Shahid Hussain 
i Tara Hat Gairoia. 

Pandit Jag-it Karayan 
Lala Madhusudan I)a yal. 

Munshi N. 1*. Aslil liana. 

Moti Lai Nehru. 


The best, equipped hospitals, for Indian pa- 
tients aie the Thomason Hospital at Agra. King 
George’s Hospital and the Balrampur Hospital 
at Lucknow. The Ramsay Hospital tor Euio- 
pcans at Naim Tal is a first class institution and 
there are also the Lady Dutlcrin Hospitals. 
King George’s Medical College is one of the 
best equipped in the country, with a staff ot 
highly efficient professors, *and the hospital 
is the first in the Provinces. There is an 
X-Ray Institute at Dchra Dun, where valu- 
able research woik has been carried out and 
the Pasteur Institute at Kasauli take cases 
from all parts of India, and there are 
sanatoria for British soldiers in the Hills. 

Administration. 

Lieutenant-Governor , The Hon. Sir Spencer liar- 
court Butler, K.C.S.T., C.I.E, Appointed liith 
Pebruary 191 S. 


R'U Sadanand Pan do Bahadur. 

Maharaja Sir Bhagwati ITasad Sin h, K.c.l.li 
of Balrampur. 

Raja KusluTip.il Singh. 

Rai Ashthuja Pi a sad Bahadur 
Saivid ltaza All. 

Rai Janki Pra^acl Bahadur 
R:\dha Kalian Das. 

C. Y (liintamam. 

G oka ran Nath Mura. 

Dr. Zni-ud-din Ahmed. 

Lala Sukbir Singh. 

Raja Cliandra Chur Smith. 

Raja Moti (Timid. 

Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majd 
Percy Harrison. 
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'Ihnmns Smith. 
vSaiyid AH-Nabi, Khan Bahadur, 
tt.ivld ViV/lr Hasan. 

SECRET vm at . 

Chief Secretary to (Government, S. V. O' Don noil. 

Financial Secretary to Oooenuneat, 0. U. Him, 
I.C.B. 

Judicial ,, f , M. Keane, I 0 . f -. 

S cere tarn to Government . Public Wniks Dept. 
(Buddings a Hoads, if’ lladiwn s*), II. 3V1. 
Willmott. 

Sen el ary to Goecnmmt, Public irmA-# Dept. 
(Irrigation), A. W. 3! Si.mdhv 

licgi.Jnir'i, F R . f owe, A Giant, A. AT. Jelly, 
F. C RicluirDon, (J. St. L. MVai’H, arid F. 
L. 1 .. I’lnpp-,. 

Hoard or Rev knee. 

Members, J. M. Holms, c.n. 1., .T, S. ‘Aimpbell, 

c.s.i,, C.T.H. 

MisciJJ.AN’.'oirs A i'VoiNTjMi;s r i y. 

Opium Agent, Ghii'iipnr, C. 3’ W Id 
Director of Land Itcro.ds awl Agio idline, II. R. 
C. llmlev. 

Chief Cowscirator of Forest I f 01 1 * 1 Geon* 
LtilRon. 

Director of Public Instruction , C. I\ do la Fose. 

I nepcctoi -General of Police . \\\ S 'Man is. Sub, 
pro tem. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals , (’cm. 0. 

Mactaggnrt, m. a., h h , c 1 1 : . I.m.s. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Major ( utliboit Lm<ls ty 
Dunn. 

Jnspeitor-General of Registration, (Uorgo Rjji- 
erolt Lambert, 1.0 s 
Commissioner of Kxcise , T. A. II. Way. 
Accountant-General, John Stuart. Milno. 

Inspector -Gene nil of Prison «, Lt.-Col. J. M 
Woolley. 

PnsUnastrr-Gfwnal , J I . A. Hams, i c.s. (on 
leave). Wlllrim SritluTlfind (f tffnaattug ). 
Chemical Analyser, Dr. 13. LI. Hnnklri. 
LlEUTENANr-GO\ EUNORS OK THK NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES. 

Su C. T. Metcalfe, Hart.., u.c.ii. .. 


The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
in the North-Western Provinces (LoVl 
Auckland). 

T. C. Robertson 1810 

The Right. lion, the Governor -General 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
lillenboiough). r 

Sir G. JR. Clerk, x.c/b 1S43 

James Thomson. Died at Raieilly. .. 1843 

A. W. Rogbie, In charge 1853 

| .1. Tl. Colvin. Died at. Agra 1853 

K. A. U cade. In charge . . .. .. 1857 

Colonel 11. Fraser, r.n.. Chief Commis- 1857 
i* loner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right. Hon. the Governor General 1858 

administering the N.-W. Province* 


(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstoue . . . . . , 1859 

11. Murrey, In charge .. .. 1863 

The ITou. Edmund Drummond .. .. 1M»‘3 

Sir W ilium Muir, K.o.s l. . . . . . . 1868 

Sir John StwJey, K.o.s.l . . 3874 

So George Coujh r, Hart., 0 n. .. .. 1876 


LlElITBNANT-GOVKU'NORS OK THE NORTH* 
WF..VI HRN PROVINCES AM) OilEK COMMIS- 
SIONERS OP OUDJI. 

Sir George Couper, Hart, C.B., K.C.s i. J 877 


Sir Alfred Comyiirf Lyall, K.r.H. .. 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, k.u.m.G., c.i.e. . . 1887 

Sir Ohas. J|. T. Crobth wrote, K C.M 1 . . 1892 

Alan CV doll (Officiating) .. .. 1895 

Sir Antony P. MacDonnell, K.o.s.l. (a) . . 1S95 

Hir J. ,T. D La Touche, K.c s.i 1901 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Raron MacDonnell. 
LllSUTEN \ NT-Go VHUNOItS OF TUN UNITED 

PROVINCES OiC AG HA AND OUI>H. 

Sir J. J L), La Touche, K C.S 1 1902 

Sir J. P. llewett, K.o.s.l.. c.i.m 1907 

Jj. A. S. Porter, e.s.T. (Officiating). . . . 1913 

SirJ.S. Melton. K.c.s I. ,. f .. 1912 

Su llercourt Ruth r, Kt'.SM., CMC. .. 1018 


. . 1836 
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The Punjab. 


Tin; Punjab, or land of the five rivers, is so 
called from the live rivets by which It is en- 
closed, namely, the .Ihcliun, Clicnab. Ravi, 
Reus and Sutlej, Together with the North- 
west, Frontier JT^vtncc and the Native State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme noith-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of Butudi India north of Siml 
ami Kajputann and w<“-t of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1012, the Punjab with 
Its feudatories embraced an area of 13G.33U 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1011 of 24,187,750 finclUHV© of 28.587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis) that is to tav, about one- 
thiiteenth of the aiea and population of tiie. 
Indian Empire. Rut the formation ol a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the ana and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and "80.000 muiLs ic.qieet ivt1\. Of the 
tot *1 ana of the Punjab, 80,551 square miles 
ar<' in Native* States (34 in number) with a 
population of 4,212,701, and 2,500 sqiiaie 
miles aie Inbnl ternton on tbe western border 
of Dei a Gluizi Khan district with a popula- 
tion of 28.587. 

Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna m the east to the Snlcmn Range in 
the west. The noith-iast D occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
lorins its noith-westmn angle. A tew small 
spurs of the Aiavalh mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and teriniuatc in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into live natural divisions. The Himalayan 
uact includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of At.tock. Rawal- 
pindi and Jlielum and part of Shahpur distnet. 
if^ physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murine 
and Kahufa approximate closely m character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the riunfcill loaves little margin lor protev- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and Irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the lulls and including the low uinge 
of tbe Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montanc 
tract. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions ot the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost wholly 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot, Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 36,000 square miles with a population 
of 10$ millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without Irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over I he greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison wiih the western run jab 


is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an aiea of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain- 
fall in Una area, heaviest in the north and 
cast and decreasing towards the west and south, 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moi°t by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts find their scarcity against 
famine, for there cultivation is almo3t inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little ram is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on the 
Lower CTicnal) and Lower Jhcluin Canals which 
now challenge the title of the eastern plains 
us the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
«ii n the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untillcd plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
Doth beat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is seorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts aie common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one half is Maho- 
medan, llnee-eighths Umdu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand nigh 
and of these the Jats, numbering neatly five 
millions', are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one half the Jats are Mahoraedan, 
one-thinl Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tubution they arc ubiquitous and are equally 
divided over the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The ma- 
jority of them are Mahmindans by religion, 
about a fouitli are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except m the south- 
western districts, made a magnificent, response 
to the appeal f or recruits in the great war and 
tho province's contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the main power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The (Jujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tilbe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absoroed 
Into that tribe. There an? many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Savads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
tho Hindus (Khalils, Arora* and Ranias) and 
trading castes ot the Mahomcdans (Khojas, 
Pa achfts anil Khakhas). and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis ot Dera Gbazl Khan and neighbouring 
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r! ietrlrts in the west, who number about 
half a million ami maintain their tribal 
system, and the PatLans of the Attock ami 
Mian wall districts Pat ho ns are also found 
scattered all over tiie piovinee engaged in hoire- 
dcallng, labour ami trade A small lihetnn 


building being the most import ant products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum 
district, with an output of about 50 OuO tons a 
V'Mir. and gold-washing ip furrier! on in rnoHt 
of the mors, not without remunerative results. 
Jr on and eoppei ores arc plentiful but dltli- 


eloment is found m the Himalayan districts, lenities of carnage and the alienee. of fuel have 
I 'intUiagos ! hitheilo previ tiled smelt mg on a large scale. 

The mam lai.«ui"e ot the' province o. Vtin- ! TlK ' ” , not a large inaiiiitacturiug 

Jabl, which is spoken bv mo! c than half the oounlcv, the total innnhor ot facto, ict. bemg only 
population. Western primula mav ho cla«sc.l I ^f.thc majoiitcof which arc devoted t.o cotton 
as a hcpaiato language, snmetinua <-.illr(l ! R'nmog. cl.-amna and preying. Cotton iveav 
■ ■ - ■ - - 'mg as a domeslic industry i* carried on by 

means of hand looms in neatly every village. 
The Salvation Army has shown considerable 
onteipiisi; in improving the hand-weaving 
industry. Blankets ami woollen rugs are also 
pioduced in considerable quantities and the 
carpets of Amulsur are tamo us. Silk-weaving 
is also earned on and the woikers in gold, 
silver, bia-s, copper and earthcrnwaic arc fairly 
nunieious and lvurv carving is carried on at 

Amutsar and ralmla. Thu trade oi the pro- 
vince is stcadiiv expanding, the total internal 
tiadc being valued at 05V croics* of rupee 6 


Lahndi, and is spoken in the north uml wrd. 

The next most irnpoitant languages arc W t st- 
em Hindi, which includes Hindir-tum, Urdu 
(the polished language of the towns) and other 
Hindi ; Western Pahan, winch is spoken in 
the hill tiaets; and Rajasthani, the language 
of Kajputamf. Baluchi, Pu.-dito, 8mdhi and 
Ttbcto-Buriuun languagis are u-^ed by small 
proportions of the population. 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 

province, avoiding the main means of tub- ! % 1J1AU . % , IU l W1 ;i( __ 

sistimeo to 50 per cent, ot the population. Jt I Tho ( r ode with Afghanistan, Ladakh 


and Tibet is valued at 31 lakhs. 

Administration. 

The administrative functions of Government 
are performed bj a l.mutenanl, -Governor, 


is essentially a country of pea-ant piopnetorv.. 

About one MXth ol the total area in Bruirii 
districts h Government projierty, the lemam- 
ing live-sixths belonging to private owners. 

But. a large part of tho Government land i* 

so situated that it cannot bo brought under appointed by tbi Governor-Genejal with the 
cultivation without extensive nrigation. Thu 16 approval of clu* Crown. The Lieutcriant- 
the Lower Cheuab Canal n rugate* mrlv Governor ip practice is always a member of 
1,900,000 acres of what was formeily waste j tlio Indian Civd 8eiviee though inilitary mem- 
land and the Lowi r Thelum Canal, 390.000 j bon of the Punjab Cumrnivaion are eligible 
acies, and the T.ower Bari Doab Canal, I for tfie position. The Punjab Commission, 
when the coloni-ntion sell mm is completed, j ‘.he body which is responsible for the Civil 
add 1, *200,000 juies to this total. I administration of tin* piovinee, is recruited 


will 


Large areas In tin lulls and el-ewheic which j from the Indian Civil Service and the Piovin- 
aic un suited to cul* i\ r at ion are. pi (served as t ciat Civil Service. Up to tiie date of the pepu- 
forest, lands, the total extent of which js about j ration of the Noitli-Wcst Frontier Province 
8,700 squaie nubs. Of the crops grown, wheat ! from the, Punjab, one-fourth of the cadre was 
is t tie most important and the development, j drawn horn the Indian Army, The business 
of irrigation has led to a great, fxpansum of ' of Government is carried on 1 Plough the usual 
the wheat area, winch now occupies m an aver- ; Secretariat v hieh consists of three Secretaries, 
age year over S; millions of rimes. The. aver- , designated (1) Chief, (2; Uevenue ami (3) Fi- 
age animal outturn of win at is 3,000,000 tons, I I)JJLm ial Secretaries, ami tlueo fJmhT-Sec re- 
valued at pie-ent prices at uppioximatolv j taring. Tin rc is al-o at. picsci.t an Additional 
£20,000,000. Next, m importance to wheat I erelary. In the Public Works Department, 
Is gram, the average annual produce of which | there arc abo thiec KecrctarnY. (Chief Etigi- 
is a million tons valued at £5,000,000. Other j peer.,), one m the Buildings and Ronds Branch 
important, staples arc barley, nee, millets, I and two m the Iingetion Branch. The heads 
maize, oiNeedh (rape, tona and sesarnuni), ! of the Police and Educational Departments 
cotton and sugarcane. Cotton is grown gene- j aic also Undci-Sccretaries to Government, 
rally throughout the province hut the ravages \ The Government spends the winter in Lahore 


of boll-worm have altected tho popularity ot 
the crop. Tho cotton giovvn is of the short 
stapled vancty, known as 'Bengal*'. The 
country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in its live-stock. The latest cattle 
census gives the following llgures : — cattle, 
nearly 8,000.000 head : buffaloes, about 850,000 ; 
bovine young stock, 3,800 000; sheep, 4,500,000, 
goats, 4,250.000. Large profits arc derived 
from the cattle and dairy trades and wool is 
a staple product in tho* south-west in Kulu 
and Kangra and throughout the plains gene- 
rally. The production of hides and skins is 
aiso an important industry. 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab Is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre, and limestone for road- 


mid the summer (from the middle of May to 
the middle of October) in Simla. Tho Lieute- 
nant-Governor has no Executive Council, but 
is assisted in legislative business by a Legis- 
lative Council of 28 members, of whom 11 
are elected and 17 nominated by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor. Of the nominated members, 
not more than 11 may he officials, in addition 
there may be two nominated expert members. 
Under tho Lieutenant-Governor, the province 
is administered by five Commissioners (for 
A in bale, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who csoioisc general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 in number — each 
of whom is in charge of a district. A district 
on an average contains four tali alls, each con- 
sisting of about 300 villages. The Deputy 
Commissioner is usually a Covenanted Civilian 
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or roilitarj member of the Punjab Commis- 
sion, although five Deputy Comrnissionershij/S 
are " listed ” for Provincial Civil Servants. 
The Deputy Commissioner has under him one 
or more Assistant. Commissioners (Coven- 
anted Civilians) and one 01 more Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioners^ Provincial Civilians). In 
some cases, one or moie tahsils form a sub- 
division under the charge of a sub -divisional 
ollieer who lias wide powers. The tah^il is 
in charge of a Tabsildar, in some cases assisted 
by one or more Naib Tahsilduis. TJie village 
1*5 under a Lamb.trdar or headman and in most 
districts the villages aie grouped into zails, 
each under a zaildar. The lanibardars and 
zaildais are “village officers*’ and not Gov- 
ernment -»(*! vnnts. The district Land Re- 
cords and Excise staff, though organised lor 
special departmental purposes, is available 
lor general administiative work. The Native 
stales of the province are arranged for the 

purposes of supervision into five pinups, rnelj j 

under the charge of a Political Agent. Except in 
the ease ol the Sikh rimlknm States (Patiala, 
.fhin.l and N'abha) and the Rahuwulpur Agency, 
the Political Agent is either the neighbouring 
Commissioner or Deputy Commi-sioncr. The 
principal heads of Dcpail merit in the province 
are the two Financial CommisMoneis (who 
are the highest Court of Revenue jurisdiction, 
and heads of the departments of Lund and 
Separate Revenue and of Agi ieulture and the 
Court of Ward-), tip* thiee Chief Engineers, 
the Inspector-General of Police,, the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, the Tnspeetoi -Gene- 
ral of Pnsims, the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, the 
Coliseum or or Forests, the Director of Agri- 
culture and Industries, the Inspect or-Gcneial 
of Registration, the Registrar of Co-operative* 
Credit, Soon ties and Joint Stock Companies and 
file Legal Remembrancer. The Accountant- 
General, the Postmaster-General, the Director of 
Telegraph Engineering, and the Agent, North- 
Western Railway, represent Imperial Depart- 
ments under the Government of India. 

Justice. 

The administration of iustice is entrusted 
to a High I’ofirt, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil ami ciiinmal eases, ami lias 
powers of original ruminal jurisdiction in cases 
wiieie Euiopcan British subjects are charged 
with serious offences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. 1 T 10 Cnuit. sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chict Justice ami 
six puisne judge* (cither Civilians or baru^teis), 
and an eighth additional judge. The Conversion 
of the old Chief Court into n High Comr 
which had first bo-m mooted as long ago as 
1SKG and was sanctioned bv the Secretary of 
State in 1916, could not. take 'effect, until the 
war was oMm and was finally brought into force 
on Ajinl 1 , 1 9 L9. Subordinate to the H ig h Court 
are the District and Sessions Judge (22 in 
number) each of whom cxerci-.es civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction in a civil and sessions division 
comprising one or more dlstiicts. They 
hear most of the first appeals in Civil 
suits and try sessions cases and hear criminal 
appeals f r ora this district and first class magis- 
t rates, t ne or two divisions have an additional 
judge and in many districts a Subordinate Judge 
exercising unlimited civil jurisdiction, is ap- 


pointed to assist the District Judge but the 
majority of civil suits arc tried in the first 
instance by Munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
limited to suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000 
in value. The assistants to Deputy Com 
missioned are always invested with the 
powers of a Munsif, but the former prac- 
tice of Investing Tahsildars with MunslPs 
powers is being gradually discontinued. At 
Lahore, A mi i tsar and Simla there are Courts 
of Small Causes. The Deputy Commissioner 
is the District Magistrate and controls the 
subordinate Criminal Courts of the District 
All the assistants of the Deputy Commissioner 
as well an the District ami Subordinate Judges,’ 
but not the Munsifs, are invented with magis- 
terial powers. Tahsildars usually exercise 
the powers of a second ela i -s magistrate and 
N'aib Tah.Jldars those of the thifd class, and 
considerable assistance is obtained from Ilono- 
raiy Magistrates who sit either singly or as a 

b»*»ch. In districts in which thu Frontier 

Crimea Regulation is in force the Deputy Com- 
missioner on the finding of a Council of' Elder 
(Jirga) may pass sentence up to four years 
imprisonment. Tn all eases capital sentences 
require the confirmation of the Chief Court. 
Special Revenue Couits to decide all suits 
regarding tenant risrht, rents and cognate 
matteis in wiiieii civil courts have no junsdic- 
1 1011 liave been established under the Punjab 
Tenancy Act. The financial Commissioners 
are the final couit. of appeal in revenue cases. 

Local Government. 

Local control over ecimin brandies of the 
adminDt ration seemed by the constitution 
ot district lmaids exercising authority over 
a district and of municipalities exercising 
auihoiity over a city or town. A few districts 
have local boaids which exercise authority 
|o\er a tahsil. These bodies arc composed of 
members either nominated by Government 
or elected by the people and they are empower- 
ed to spend the funds at thnr disposal on 
schools and dispensaries, vaccination, pj nata- 
tion, roads and rest, liou-.es and general improve- 
ments. The funds of dfohict boards are de- 
rived mainly trom a cess on the land revenue 
of the district supplemented by grants from 
Provincial Funds, and those of municipali- 
ties from octroi. local taxation ami Govern- 
ment grants. In the smaller towns which 
are known as “notified areas”, a simpler 
form of government than the municipal sys- 
tem is in force. Whore the elective principle 
is m force as regards both district boards and 
municipalities, the public shows very little 
interest. n< the elections, except, in a few cases 
where sectarian feeling runs high. 

Finance. 

Under the pieseut sv stein of decentralisa- 
tion in finance, the Imperial Government dele- 
gates to the Punjab Government the control 
of expenditure on the ordinary administra- 
tive services together with the whole or a cer- 
tain proportion of certain heads of revenue 
S' fficient, to meet, those charges. Of the va- 
rious heads of revenue post office, telegraphs, 
railways, opium and salt arc entirely Impe- 
rial. Land revenue, stamps, excise, income- 
tax and major irrigation works are divided 
between the Imperial and Provincial Govern- 
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ments in the proportion of one half to each. 
Minor irrigation works and some minor brads 
are divided in varving proportions while the 
revenue from forests, registration, courts of 
law, jails, police and education are wholly pro- 
vincial as well as the income of district boards 
and municipalities. The Budget for 1910-20 
shows an opening halanro of Rs. 2,23,35,* Oo. 
a total revenue of Its. 5, 38,50, 000, and a total 
expenditure of Its. 6 02 28,000 leaving a closing 
balance of Rs. 2,00,57,000. 

Public Works. 

As was stated in the section on " Adinlnis" 
tration " the Public Works Department is 
divided into two branches, one for Buildings 
und kmdt* and the other for Irrigation, in 

the former branch, under the Chief fingimerj 

the province is divided into thiee circle* under 
Superintending Engineers and 1 1 divisions 
under Executive Engineers The primary 
object of this branch m Hie construction ami 
maintenance of Imperial anti Pro\ incial works, 
but it also assists municipalities and district 
boards. The Irrigation branch H under two 
Chief Engineers, one cf whom is also Chief 
Engineer of Irrigation Works in thr North- 
West Frontier Province. Under them are 
nine Superintending Engineers in charge of 
circles and 39 Executive Engineers in charge 
of divisions. In addition to the work of con- 
struction and maintenance Irrigation Officers 
are responsible for the assessment of water 
rates leviable on irrigated areas and in several 
districts where the land revenue demand is 
assessed on the fluctuating principle, ior the 
formulation of this demand or irrigated crops 
as well. 

Irrigation. 

The canal system of the Punjab is admit- 
tedly one of the greatest achievements oi Bri- 
tish rule in India. Not including the crim- 
inous Triple Canal project recently completed, 
the total irrigated area in British districts 
and Native States amounts to 8,260,233 
acres. The Boas is the only erne of the 
great rivers of the province from which no 
canal lakes off. The Indus provides sup- 
plies for two large aeries of inundation canaL, 
one on either bank. Taking off from the 
Jhclum is the Lower Jhelum perennial canal, 
with 150 miles of main channel and 1,000 miles 
of distributaries and lower down the river is 
a large series of inundation canals. The Lower 
Chenab perennial canal takes oil from the t’lie- 
nab and comprises 427 miles of mum channel 
and branches and 2,278 miles of branches, 
while below the junction of the Chenab and 
Ravi rivers is a scries of inundation canals 
on both banks. The Ravi provides supplies 
for the Upper Bari Doab Canal, which has 
370 miles of main line and branches and 1,571 
miles of distributaries. Some small inunda- 
tion canals and the Sidhani system with a 
length of 200 miles also take off from the Ravi. 
The Slrhlnd Canal, which has a main line and 
branches of 638 miles and distributaries amount- 
ing to 3,703 miles, takes off from the Sutlej, 
and there are two systems of inundation 
canals deriving their supplies from the Upper 
and Lower Sutlej respectively in addition to 
the Grey Canals maintained on the co-opera- 
tive svstetn in the Ferozcporc district and a vast 


series of inundation canals In Bahawalpur 
State, The Western Jumna Canal, which 
takes off from the right bank of the Jumna, 
has a main line and branches of 377 miles and 
distributaiies of 1,764 miles. The Triple 
Canal project is intended to carry surplus water 
from the Jhelum and the Chenab to supple- 
ment the scanty supplies in tho lower readies 
of the Ravi and incidentally to afford irriga- 
tion to the tracts through which the supply 
channels pass. The three canals included in 
the scheme are known as the Upper Jhclum; 
Upper Chenab and Lower Ban Doab Canals 
Of these the Upper Chenab was opened 
in April 1912 and the Lower Bari Doab in April 
1913 and the Upper Jhelum in December 
1915. The most interesting feature of this 
great work is (ho level crossing at Balloki, 

40 miles from Lahore, where the Upper 
Chenab canal supply In passed across the Ravi 
into the Lower Bari Doab Canal The revised 
estimate of the cost of tho whole scheme 
is Ji(>2 millions. The scheme is e* peeked to 
ses\e an area of l,s70,000 actos annually. 

Police. 

The Police force is divided into District and 
Railway Police. The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is 
a member of the gazetted force and lias under 
him three Deputy Inspectors-Gencral, and a 
lo'irth Deputy Inspector-General in charge of 
Ciuninal Investigation, the Police Training 
School and Finger Print Bureau at Phiilaur. 
The Had way Police are divided into two 
diet riels, Northern nml Southern, under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Poire are controlled by Superintendents, 
each of whom is in charge of a dis- 
trict, and has under lnm one or more Assist- 
ant Superintendents. The dibtrlct is divided 
into circles undf-r charge of Inspectors, and 
again into thauns In charge of a Sub-Inspector. 
Tho staff of a Diana consists on an average of 
one Sub-Inspector, two head constables and 
10 constables. A service of Provinci tl Poltm 
officers has also been established consisting 
of 18 Deputy Superintendents, who are, em- 
ployed as assistants to the Superintendents. 
The total police force of tho prov'nce. exclusive 
of gazetted officers, consists of 980 officers 
and about 20,000 men, practically half of whom 
arc armed with revolvers and bored out rifles. 
Tlie village police or chaukidars are under 
the control of tho Deputy Commissioner of 
each district not of the Police Superintendent 
The cost of the Police Force is 62 J lakhs. 

Education. 

Although the Punjab is usually considered 
rather a backward province, education has 
made great strides especially in the last ten 
years. Government maintain the Govern- 
ment College at Lahore, tho Central Training 
College at Lahore, a Training Class for Euro- 
pean teachers at Sanawar (Simla Hills), nor- 
mal schools at the headquarters of each di- 
vision, aud High Schools at the headquarters 
of each district, and the Lawrence Military 
Asylum at Sanawar for European children. 
Two more Government Colleges, at Ambala 
and Multan arc in contemplation. There 
are in the province nine arts colleges 
(one of them Oriental) 6 professional alleges 
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for males and 1 (or females ; 130 High the Walker Hospital at Sima and many 
Schools for boys and 18 for girls; 241 middle mission dispensaries receive gnn's-ln-ald. The 
schools for boys and 43 for girls ; 6,492 Prl- Mayo Hospital at Lahore has been greatly ex- 
mary Schools for boys and 855 for girls; 54 tended and Improved aB a memorial to King 
schools for special instruction for boys and Edward VIT, and was formally opened by 
12 for girls. Tho # number of pupils attending Lord Ilardinge In December 1915 . The total 
schools of all classes, both male and female, is number of patients treated at all hospitals 
563 , 154 . The nine arts colleges aic: — The and dispensaries In the year Is over 
Government, Oriental, Forman Christian, four and a half millions, Including nearly 
Dayanand, Islamia and Dayal Singh Colleges 75,000 in-patlcnta. A temporary department 
at Lahore ; IChalsa, Amritsar ; Murray, Sial- to combat plague has been organised 
kotc; Gordon, Rawalpindi. Professional edu- under the Chief Medical Plague Officer, in 
cation is represented by the Law, Medical the districts the Civil Surgeons are generally in 
and Veterinary Colleges at Lahore, the Agri- charge of the operations against plague, but 
cultural College at Lyallpur, the Clerical and additional officers are employed from time to 
Commercial School at Amritsar, the Engi- lime. There is only one lunatic asylum in 
neoring School at Rasul, the Mayo School the Province at Lahore, but there are ten leper 
of Art. :iml the Railway Technical School, both asylums. The PaHteur Institute at Kftsaull 

at Lahore. There are eight Industrial Schools performs the functions of a provincial labora- 
in the Province maintained by Municipals tory for the Punjab. Vaccination is super- 
tics or District Hoards and others maintained vi°e«l by the Sanitary Commissioner, but i« 


by Missionary bodies, the A ry a Samaj, etc., | 
which receive grants-ln-aid. The education j 
of the domiciled community is provided for | 
by a number of secondary boarding schools j 
in hill stations and of primary schools in the! 
plains. The aristocracy of the province is j 
provided for by the Aitchison Chiefs' College i 
for boys and the Queen Mary’s College tor 
girls, both at Lahore. 

The Education Department is administered 
by the Director of Public Instruction, who 
has under him an Inspector of Schools in each 
civil division an Assistant Director, with two 
or more assistants, a District. Inspector, with 
assistants, in each district, two Inspectresses 
of girls’ schools and an Inspector of European 
schools. Higher education is controlled by 
the Punjab University (incorporated in 1882) 
which has the Lieutenant-Governor as ex-officio 
Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor appointed by 
Government and a Senate. In addition to 
the nine arts colleges already mentioned and 
the Law and Medical Colleges at Lahore, St. 
fllophen's College, Delhi, and the Hindu 
College, Delhi, and six other collegia in 
Kashmir, Patiala, Bahawalpur, Kapurthala and 
the Worth-West Frontier Province are affiliated j 
to the Punjab University. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is controlled by 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals (a 
member of the Indian Medical Service) who 
also supervises the departments of the Chief 
Plague Medical Officer and the Chief Malaria 
Medical Officer. Sanitation is controlled by 
the Sanitary Commissioner (also a member 
of the Indian Medical Service) who has under 
him two Deputy Rauitary Commissioners and is 
advised by the Sanitary Board, with the Sanitary 
Engineer as Technical Adviser. Medical work in 
the districts is in charge of the Civil Surgeons, 
of whom fourteen before the War wore members 
of the Indian Medical Service and others Mili- 
tary Assistant Surgeons and uncovcnanted 
Medical Officers, chiefly Civil Assistant Sur- 
geons. The Mayo Hospital at Lahore and 
special railway, canal and police hospitals 
are maintained by Government, but the ordi- 
nary hospitals and dispensaries in the dis- 
tricts are maintained by municipal or district 
funds. Certain private Institutions such as 


more particularly the concern of the Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, who has under him 
a special staff Civil Surgeons also have a 
local stall of vaccinators under them. 

Administration. 

Lieu tenant -Governor, Sir Edward Michigan, 

K.O.I K , C.S.L. I.O.S. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary, Lieut. -Col. E. C. Baylcy, 
C I.E., O.lJ F., I. A. 

Honorary A vies -de-Camp, Lieut Col. W. T 
Wright, Subedar- Major Perez Khan Bahaciu. 
and Suhe^Ai Sainbii (inning, Bahadur to., a. 

Legislative Council. 

President, The Lieutenant-Governor. 

Members. 

Nominated * 

| 1J. J. Maynard, c s.L, i.o.s. 
j T. P. Ellis, I.C S , O.B.E. 

F. W. Woods. 

J. A. Richey. 

E. A. A. Joseph, i. 0.*. 

C. A. If. Townsend, i.o.s. 

C, J. Hallifax, C.li E , I.o.s 
Col. R. C. Mac Watt. 

Sardar Bahadur Gnjjan Singh 
Khwajah Yusuf Shah, Ivhan Bahadur. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das, c.i.E. 

Ral Bahadur rand it Sheo Navaynn 
Nawub Sir Bahram Ivhan. 

E. W. Parker. 

Sardar G opal Sin^h. 

11. T. Gibson, l 0 s. 

E fated, 

V . C. Waller. 

Lala Jowahar Lai Bhargava. 

Raizada Bhagat Ram. 

Sayad Makhdum Rajan Shah. 

Dcwan Baliadur Do wan Daula* Faj. 
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The 

Bukhslii Sohan Lai of Lahore. 

Malik Muhammad Amin Khan of Shamsabad. 
Chaudhn Lai Chanel. 

Khan Sahel) Mirza Ikiain Ullah Khan. 

KJmn Bahadur Sayad Mrhdi Shah 
Khan Bahadur Mian Fuzl-i-Hmain. 

SECRETARIAT. 

Chief Secretary, J. P. Thompson, ro.s 
Bel enua Secretary, L. \. A. Joseph, i.e.s 
Financial Secretary, B. T. Gibson, 1.0. 

Registrar, Perej Worn! -Collins, 

Public Works department. 

Irrigation Branch. 

Secretaries , F. W. Woods; W. F. Holms. 

Buildings and Hoads Bunich. 

Secretary , A. S. Montgomnw, 

K 1CV UNITE DEPARTMENT. 

Financial Commissioners, H. J. Maynard, 
ICR, toul I* .1 Fa mu i , i c s 

Director of Agriculture and Industries , C. A. 
>1. Townsend, u a . i.e.s. 

Director of Land Records , Inspcctor-Genl o[ 
Registration , and Rcgistrm-Iinu ral, J). J. Boyd 

Miscm.1 an nous Api'dintmknis. 

Director of Public Instruction, James Alexander 
Richey, m.a. 

Inspector- Gene/ at of Police t A. St. ■wait. ' 
I nspeUor-General oj negotiation Shaikh Rahim 

ll<iKh-h 


Punjab. 

! Conservator of Forests, Rjcha-d McIntosh 
! (on leave) ; William Mayes (Officiating). 

1 Inspector General of Cir.il Hospitals and Sanitary 

i Commissioner , Colonel Robert Charles Macwatfc, 

. ole, km. s. 

Inspector General of Prisons . Lt.-Col. E. L. 

I Wait!. 

, Accountant-General . F. D. Cordon, M.A. 
j Paslnvister-Uenerat , Philip Graham Rogers, i.e.s, 

! Lieutenant Governors of this Punjab. 

i Sir John Lawrence, Bart., d.c.B 18511 

1 Sir Robert Montgomery, K.C.J3 1859 

Donald Friell McLeod. p.B. .. .. 18(15 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
k.c s.r., u.n., died at Tonk, January 1871. 

R. IT. Davies, c.S.i. L871 

It. E. Egeiton, O.S.i 1877 

Sir Chailes U. Ailclnson, K.c.s I., 1882 
r.i.R. 

James Broad wood Lvall 1887 

Sir Denuis Fitzpatrick, K.csi. . . . . 1892 

William Hackworth Young u.S.T. . . 1897 

Sir C. M. Ruaz. i.o s.i 1902 

Sir D C. J. Ibbetfion, K.o h.l„ resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 

r J. G. Walker, c.si. (oflh.) .. .. 1907 

Sr Louis W. Dane, K.c.T K., c 8.1. . , 1908 

James McCionc Douic (otlg ) .. .. 1911 

Sir M. F.O’Dwyor, K.c.s.j. .. 1913 

S r Edward Maying in, K.c i.K , c.^.l. . 19i£v 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the -North- 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East. It." area, including the district of Vutuo 
constituted in February 1914. is approximately 
270,000 square miles, of which 172,000 are Under 
direct British -Administration, 31,000 belong to 
independent and 07,000 to send -independent 
Native States. The main geographical feature 
of the country is the , erics of livevs and hill- 
running fan-like from North to South v\ith 
fertile valleys in between, widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in olimalc. The coastal tracts 
ol Arakan and Teua^ein have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than halt that 
amount. The. hot season is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade t,< m- 
peratnre is about 0(V\ the minimum about flo°. 
North ol the Delta the rami aJldecreu-.es rapidly 
to :J0 ineJie.s in the central dry zone which lies 
in a “rain shallow M and has a climate rest mill- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than in the Wit zone, 
but this in compensated bv a bracing cold season. 
To the north and east, of the dry zone lie tnc 
Kaehin hills ami the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tahh land is 3,000 feet, 
with peaks rising to 0,000. Consecpnnt.lv it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall oi 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
over 50,000 square miles. Then' In no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Yo- 
mas) and the abundance, of forests, all combine 
to make (he scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

^ The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1911 was 12,115,217. Of this total, 7.642,201 
arc Burmans, 996,420 Shan.s, 919,641 Karens. 
239,953 Kuchins, 306,480 Chins, 314,123 Ara- 
kane«e aua 320,029 Tabling?, TbCJC is alfeO 
a large alien population of 108,877 Chinese 
and about 600,000 Indians, while the European 
population n? 24,355. 

The Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan gioup and their 
language to the Tibet o-Chincsp fainil>. They 
arc essentially an agricultural people, SO per 
cent, of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese, and mod, of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, hut Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirifs,is almost 
universal. The interest taken by the Bur- 
mese in the course of the war, their rrsponse 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country is giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to British rule. But attempts 
are being made by the Indian Reform party 
to exploit this newly awakened interest in poli- 
tics. Tn appearance tho Burtnan is usually 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
eatures HU dress U most distinctive and 


exceedingly coiufoi table M mnsiats ni a ‘-ilk 
handkerchief hound round iiU forehead, a loose 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or loongi tied 
round Ins wairt, reaching to his ankles. The 
Burinan women, pci haps the most pleasing type 
ot womanhood in the East, lead a free* ami open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy ami in petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the man’s minus the silk 
kerchicl on the head, and the loongyi is tucked 
In at the side instead of oeing tied in front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 
parison with any woman in the world. 

Communications* 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extern the 
Chindwiu, atiorri great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially tho Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work of waterways is indeed practically 
the oniv mean-) of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boat's, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

Tin* Burma Railways Company ha« a length 
of 1.600 miles open line. The principal Iinet- 
are fmm Rangoon to Mandalay ; fiom &againa 
to Myilkyma, the most northern point in (lie 
system ; the Rangoon-Prome line ; and the 
Pegu-Mai talmn line, which serves Moulmem 
on the further bank of the Salween River. An 
important luarich line runs troin Ths»*! on the 
mam line across the Meiktila and Myingyan 
Ihstriels to Myingyan Town on the Irrawaddy. 
Another bi an eh goes from Sagamg on the Irra- 
waddy to A Ion on the Chindwm. A small 
branch on the iJapamg-Myilkylna line runs from 
Naha to Knl ha on the Irrawaddy. A branch 
on the right hank of the Irrawaddy runs from 
Bassein to Kyiingin. A f» rry at Henzada 
connects this branch wph another branch run- 
ning fmm Letpadan on tile Pionu* line to the 
left hank of the lirawaddyat Tharawaw An 
lmpoi taut line, the Southern Mian bwtffi Rail- 
way. Is open as far as Aunghan. 7 miles beyond 
Kalaw, the future hill-station of llie prn\inc<\ 
and 70 miles from Thazl, (lie junction with the 
Rangoon-Mandalay main line. The ^ new line 
will end thirty miles further o.i>t at Yawnghwe, 
the principal town in tho rich \ alley of the 
Nam L‘iiu. The Northern Slum States railway 
runs from Mynhaung Jumtion, 3 miles south of 
Mandalay, to Lash jo. 

The length of metalled roads is nearly 2,000 
miles and of unmetalled roads nearly 11,000. 
The number of roads is for a rich province like 
Burma quite inadequate. One of the most, 
urgent, needs ot the Province is a very generous 
extension of roads both metalled and un- 
metnlled. The newly-constituted Committee on 
Roads and Communications will no doubt effect, 
rapid improvement when funds become, available. 
The imperial grant of 50 lakhs spread over four 
or five years went a very littlo way towards 
making good deficiencies, and the proposal to 
provide funds by means of a Lax on rice exports 
was pot approved. 
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A revision of the Provincial settlement is 
urgently requin <1- No arrangement can be satis- 
1 artery which dors not recognize the ei.ii/n ' 
of Burma, as a new am I undrorlopcd tountiy, ! 
to separate treatment. Mu- is taxi <1 iar more! 
highly than any other province ami Jut surplus ! 
should be used to a far greater extent than ■ 
hitherto for capital expenditure on developnii nt , 
and not swept into the Imperial eoff«'T>. 

Industry. ; 

Agriculture is the chief industry of the pio-l 
vlnce and supports nearly three-fourth* of the 
population. The nett total o.iopprd area 
is 14 ] million acres of which more than half a 
million acies aie cropped twice. Irrigation works 
supply water to 1J million acres. The main 
crop is paddy of which some si veil million 
tons an* produced, and two and three quarter 
million tons of rice are available for export 
J 11 1915-10 the actual exports were lower 
than in any of the previous nine jears 
except 1911-12. and the price realized six erores 
ot rupees below the ligurc for 191:1-3 4 
In 1918-1‘>, thunks to extrusive Imuiu! tor 
i.uropf; on account ot the Jtoyal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies the total export was pisfc 
less than 21 million tons ol nee \alned at over 
24 ciores T’lus was in increase ot 100,000 tons 
over the figures of the pie nous jear and nearly 
‘100,000 tons over the average of the previous 
lour yearn. The value was 5} crores more than 
in the previous year and IU erores more than the 
average of the previous four v ears India 

took 8 15,000 tons Valued at 81 lakhs. India 
took nearly half the export. Eire fonns 
54 per cent of the total exports Over ‘.1,000 
tons of cotton are produced, 101,000 tons of 
groundnuts, and 80,000 tons of se.samum Maize 
( 15,000 tons) and white beans 140.000 tons arc 
the other chief crops. 

Forests plav an important part in the in- 
dustrial life of the Province. The for» s>t 'v.sorvi s 
oovi r nearly 3(),0U0 square mihs, while unclad u 
forests are estimated at. about 110,000 square 
miles. Government extracts some 90,000 tons 
of teak annually, private linns, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief, extract over 270,000 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to nearly 400,000 ton^ and lire wood 700.000 
tons. The gross revenue from forests is 127 
lakhs of rupees, the net leviuue 74 lakhi. 

The. war has given a great impetus to the 
exploitation of the mineral resources of the 
country and there has been a lapid increase in 
the number of mines. Wolfram and tin mines 
in Tcua*sciim have especially developed. 
Government has aided their development by 
‘the appointment of special officers, the impor- 
tation of labour and the construction of roads. 
In 1918 wolfram was extracted to the amount 
of 4,442 tons valued at over a crore of rupees. 
Burma is the chief source of the world’s supply 
of this important mineral. Tn the same year j 
100 tons of block tin and 7T2 tons of tin ore 1 
were produced The Value was nearly eighteen j 
lakhs. Silver ,lead and zinc arc extracted by j 
the Burma Mines Company at Badwhi in the > 
Northern Shan States, Copper in small quan- 1 
titles is also found there The returns for 1918! 


shew that lead worth 074 lakhs and silver worth 
44 J lakhs were obtained. No zinc lias been 
won since 1916. There are small deposits ol 
Molybdenite in Tavoy and Mcrgui and of plati- 
num in Mvtkyma. Anti mo n s is found in 
largo quantities in Amherst district, in an area 
■it present loo difficult of access lor pro- 
fitable working. Tin* output of precious stones 
trom the rubv mines had declined since the 
war began, but the stones won in 1918 were 
worth over six lakhs. Gold dredging in the 
Myitkvina District lias proved uuprolltable 
and the company has boon wound up. From 
the mines in the liukong Valley jado and 
amber worth nearly four lakhs were won. 
Next in importance for war purposes to wolfram 
and far exceeding it in commercial value is 
petroleum. The oldest and largest, oil Held in 
; the province i-> nt. Yf nanny aung in Mag wo 
district, where the Burma Oil Company has its 
ehiei w.»]Js But borings In other djstikts 
1 have showm that the oil-bearing strata extend 
nv*< r the whole ol tile drv zone, and tile output 
irohi the smaller llelds in Ahjngyan, Takokku 
and Mmbu districts B now considerable, whit 
the vv- lh niiuk 111 Thajctnwii and Prome districts 
.are also showing sal.isl at t ory n turns The 
| output in 191.8 was 275 million gallons 

woitli Jhs. 162 lakhs, 'iwo-lhirds oi the total 
‘production comes from the Aeuangyuung tleld, 

! whence it ii carried ffOd iniJes in pipes to the oil 
1 reimeiies at Syrian on the Bangoon river. The 
: revenue from ’minerals lor the year was Jts. 419 
lakhs. 

1 The area under rubber is 60, not) acres. 

1 The plantations arc young and as the. trees come 
.into b* «tring production increases rapidly. Tho 
• exports of rubber iu 1938 reached 3,852 tons 
i worth Jis. 37 lakhs. But the planting of new 
ground is not on- a scale to meet the demands 
! for rubber, and Government has endeavoured 
; by free, grants of suitable land to stimulate plant- 
1 ing. Oil this as on other industries of Bur* 

| nu the mischievous activities of the company 
promoter during the great" boom” cast^ t 
j blight lrom which it is only just recovering. 

, Tlic bulk of the rubber is grown in Te.nusserim 
division, but them are large plantations near 
Uanvoon and in the wet zone oi Vpper Burma 
i near ATv itkyina. 

| Manufactures. 

I There ate 5 .‘16 factories, over three-fifths of 
1 which are engaged in milling rice and over 
! one-fifth are sawmills. The remainder are 
chiefly cotton ginning mills, oil mills for the 
| extraction of oil from groundnuts, and oil 
refineries connected with the petroleum industry. 
The average dally number of operatives is under 
70,000 At the Census of 1911, 469,743 or only 
6*6 of the total population were engaged out- 
side agriculture and production. 

As Is the case In other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory -made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigenous. 
But at Amarapura in the Mandalay District 
a revival has taken place of hand silk-weaving. 
Burmese wood -carving is still famous and many 
artists In silver still remain, tlic finish of whose 
work is sometimes very fine. Basseln and 
Mandalay parasols arc well known and much 
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admired? !n Burma. But perhaps the most 
famous of all hand-made and Indigenous in- 
dustries is the lacquei work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green and yellow 
traced on a ground-wotk of red lacquer over 
bamboo. A new art is the making of bronze 
figures. The artists have gone back to nature 
lor their models, breaking awuv from the con- 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized, and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
lar the finest examples of art the province can 
produce. 

Trade. 

The total value of the foreign trade in 1018-19 
was 3, "(15 lakhs, an increase of lr> per cent, 
compared with th»' previous year but 424 lakh? 
below the returns ior the best year before the 
war. Imports amounted to 3,059 lakhs or 7 
per cent, more than in the previous year. 
Rangoon, the only port with facilities for 
distribution, took 85*71 per cent of the foreign 
trade and i)J**U of the ludian trade. Indian 
hade rose horn 2,310 lakhs m 1017-38 to 3,T»l 
lakhs in i 03 8- 10 The net. customs »lutv was 
1011 lakhs or 3 5?. lakhs more than in 1017-18 
The shortage of shipping and the mormons cost 
of freight continued to hamper trade. Articles 
ot export, lequirrd for war purposes, such as 
wolfiam, rubber and cotton, with hides, timber, 
tobacco and oil, shew the chief increases. 
The exports of rice and paddy to forcigu 
countries totalled 1,043,007 tons, or 8 per 
cent, more than in 1017-18, but still 1 1 per 
cent, below the returns for the best year before 
the war Increase of puces accounts lor a 
considerable part of Hu* increase of total 
trade, but after allowances have been made lor 
the in nation of prices it is clear that there was a 
great recovery during the year. 

The most important Hem of merchandise 
Imported into Rangoon is manufactured cotton, 
which accounts for 27 per cent, of the total 
import trade These imports are valued at Its. 
2o6 lakhs. In 1918-19 the United Kingdom 
took 36.8 percent, and the rest of the British 
Empire 26.7 per cent, of the total foreign 
trade of the province. Japan stands next 
with 17 per cent, nearly lour tunes as much as 
her nearest competitor, the United States. 
Ot tlio import trade alone Japan takes 23 per 
cent. United Kingdom 48.8 per cent., British 
Dominions 16 per cent , the whole ol Europe 
2 per cent. Japan lias nearly doubled her 
total trade in the twelve mouths uud Imports 
alone irom Jt p.in are two and a quarter times 
as much as the average of the three years end- 
ing id arch 1017. 

Administration. 

In 1807 the Province, which had formerly been 
administered by a Chief Commissioner, was 
raised to a Lieutenant-Governorship. The 
head of the Province is therefore now the Lieut- 
enant-Governor. He has a Council of seventeen 
members, one of whom is elected by the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce, one by the Rangoon 
Trades Association arid tho remaining fifteen 

are nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Not more than seven members may be official ; 
the rest must be non -officials, and at least four j 


j must be selected frojgite Burmese population, 
one from the IndiamBKlpiKi from the Chinese 
| community. 

Burma is dlvl( 3M m PS dministratWc\y Into 
Upper Burma (inegHHiv the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) aww Lower Burma, The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Superintendents in the case of the Northern 
and Southern Shan States, and to the super- 
vision of the Commissioners of the adjoining 
Divisions in the case of the other States. The 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration 
is vested in the Chief of the State, subject to 
the restrictions contained in the satiad. Tho 
law administered is the customary law of tho 
State, 

The Chin IJills are admlnittcrfd by a Superin- 
tendent. 

Under the Lieutenant-Governor are eight 
Commissioners of divisions, four in Upper 
and four in Lower Burma. Commissioners 
in Upper Buirna and the Commissioner 
of tluj Arakan Division arc ex-officio .Sessions 
hidgra, but the other three Commisaioners 
have been relieved of all judicial W’ork. 

Under the Commissioners are 49 Deputy 
Commissioners in charge oi districts including 
the Police officers in charge of the Hill 
Districts of Arakan and the Salween District, 
who exercise the powers of a Deputy Com* 
niimiiincr. Deputy Commissioners are also 
District Magistrates, Collectors, and Regis- 
tiais, except m Rangoon, where there is 
both a District Maglstiate and a Col- 
lector Subordinate to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner aie Assistant, Commissioners, Extra 
Assistant. Commissioners and township officers, 
called Mvuoks. In the villages are the village 
headmen, Thugyls, assisted in Lower Burma 
by the Secingaunga (rural policemen in charge 
of ten houses). The revenue administration 
is coni rolled bv a Financial Commissioner 
assisted by two Secretaries Subordinate De- 
partments are in charge of a Commissioner o! 
Settlements and Lauil Records, a Director 
of Agriculture, a Superintendent of the Civil 
Veterinary Department and a Registrar of 
Co-operative Credit, Societies. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice U under the control ol the Chief Court 
of Lower Burma with five judges, and of the 
Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma, with an 
Assistant Judicial Commissioner. There arc 
seven Divisional and eight District Judges. 
There are also separate Provincial and Subordi- 
nate Judicial Services. Divisional Judges aTe 
also Sessions Judges. The Chief Court at 
Rangoon is the highest Civil Court of appeal and 
the highest eouifc ot Criminal ippeal and revision 
in Lower Burma. It is also the High Court 
for the whole of Burma (including the Shan 
States) where European British subjects are 
concerned. It is the principal Civil and 
Criminal Court of original jurisdiction for 

Rangoon Town and hoars appeals from alt 
sentences of Courts and magistrates exercising 
jurisdiction in Rangoon Town. 
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In Criminal and Civil 
Commissioner of Urtl 
power of a HighOonrt * 
revision, except in ie«p 
which European Riitffp 


P ters the Judicial Income tax receipts are divided equally betwven 
urma exercises the Imperial and Provincial revenues. f Thc un- 
peal, reference and fairness of the Provincial settlement is disguised 
! criminal case? in by tin* inclusion, under the head of Land revc- 
ects arc concerned, nue, of capitation taxes amounting to nearly 
tii'. m 11 f * r <>m of rupees. This is a tax peculiar to 


... mi i i . .la eroTu of rupees. This is a tax peculiar to 

All village headmen ftjWo limited na .,1st dial j Liurma and should be entirely provincial. The, 

P™*™ f« r m T: ar L„?, ls 2 1 Injihtit c oi (he cMStuiK ar.a4in.nl is rnlrosa- 

inverted will, civil jurisdiction to a limited I , „ |, V contribution* from Imperial revenues, 

extent. i which suable the Lo^ul Government to remain 

In pursunnee of the policy of doecntrnlizft- j solvent (s t c below), lint it is a verv unsatis- 
tion steps v\<*rc taken in 1017 to restore to the 1 1 acfcorv form oi finance Hint robs a province of 
village headmen the power and influence which , what are rightly its own revenues and remedies 
they posscsM d m Burmese times before the j the injustu c by means oi doles, 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made t hem \ . ,, . , .. 

nraolicillj subordinate ofluTra of the adtnimrtra- J , l,l! follo ! v ! nK fl| Kur !‘!! the cr08B rcv,!!iue 

ti0 ^ u !md expenditure lor 101 7-18 

I licceipts. lit pend dure. 

Municipalities. i ]{s 

Impeiial . . I : 19* 52 lakhs .>>*18 lakhs 


The Rangoon Municipality is the ruoct. im* | i mi i.i 
portant, with an income of Rs. U»ffl lakhs ' 1 ' _ 

and an expenditure of Jls. lakhs. The ■ ’ rowncuil .. 5>5 :>9 ,, ,, 

Chairman is a member ot the Indian Civil . Dist lit t lunula r»l 17 „ .i.S*2l „ 

Service of I'oputy CummsMoi.n’s rank. The ■ Mmnapaliu.'-! . .,h 70 „ ii„- 1 1 „ 

members of the Committee are elected bv wards 1 . 1 ” * 

• 1 Other Funds’ . 817-5 ,, 83 5.0 

There are 44 minor Municipalities , of which ; Tlu , Iiu ritll ( ; 0 ve,nmeiit make, a lived 
the most important are Urn* at Mandalay ;i, UU iiiaI assigumi* Ilt to the Burma Government 

i 'v'ifi ,1 ia , *)/ ! Under the sit dement of 1911 thi^ assignment 

Munuipal taxation is Rs. ptr luad, but 1 Wllh t Ix. «1 at Us 12*90 lakhs. The total contri- 

in Rangoon n ic<un<*» jn. *- | butions lrom Imperial Lunds during the year 

i/v-ni Pnmk j 1917-18 amounted to Its. 4(1*93 lakhs. From 

April 1st, 1915, onwards the Government of 
No Local Hoards or District Hoards exist m India has allotted an additional reclining grant. 
Burma. Hut in Lower Burma there are District of Its. 15 11 lakhs to tlu* produce, and has 
Cess Funds, derived mostly from a 10 per cent, iurther guaranteed to the piovinco a minimum 
cess on collections of ordinary local revenue aggn-gal . of revenue advancing by Jls. 8 lakhs 
and from collections from markets, fciries. , amiueliy until 1923-24. No payments under 
s lauah I er houses, etc. The tola! receipts exceed tills guarantee are to he made tili after the wai 
R.s. U8 lakhs. I hut it will have retrospective effect. from the 

ln Hppcr hj*!?**' 5 * I pronosfrt^ iif 'tliv^'Moiitau'i'tlw^lrn^for^^FiJil'iiic 

VZ? .Td »™on,r gmilis 1 ' iio4 j " **“ (lo,,ht t « u «“*“ ««' 

revcnuca. The total revenue (xxeeds Rs, 12 I Public Works, 

lakhs. | 

ri1 . „ ~ ii. - .>,> m , 'Fins Department is administered by tv* 

There are 7 Cantonment I turn*, . jJ ONVn ! Chief Engineers who are also Secretaries *'to 

I imds aiid, excludmg the Rangoon lor^ ^.ruai, ; 0ovC; n , m cnt j n f| ]C p u h]jc Wori f Dcpart- 

o lort minus. i merit. There arc eight Superintending Engineers 

Finance 1 Uncluding one for Irrigation and a Sanitary 


lit pend dure. 
Its. 

,>i*18 lakhs 


members of the Committee are elected bv wards 1 

There are 44 minor Municipalities, of which j 
the most important arc Iho-se at Mandalay j 
and Moulnicin. The average incidence of I 
Municipal taxation is Rs. 2-3-5 per laud, but j 
in Rangoon i< leisrhts JN. 12. j 

Local Funds. ! 


6 Port Funds. 


In liurma, as in other Piovincea, the Prances 


1 uneluding one for Irrigation and a Sanitary 
J Engineer). 83 Executive Engineers and As- 


are based on a “ Provincial Settlement/* which I is attached to Head Quarters. 


bUlant. Engineers. 


Consulting Architect 


came into fence on the 1st Apiil 1907. The 
Government of India i clams in the first place 


There are four Major In Igat Ion Works — Man- 


tta mthS p.oflU or tiJ do?St. ^lay, miwobo a Ul l Mon Canals and the Ye-U 

rriPTtlf; mirh as Pn*d, *u\d Teleffianlm an" 1 hi ( 41 * li al in the Shwebo Distuct. Ihce irrigate 
the second Place all the revenue whmc^tlm nearly 400,000 acres. Minor irrigation works 
'locale* is no eruide to its true incidence, such ! nal !jJ a ju < uSi niltt 

a*, the net receipts fiom Customs, Salt and Opium, 1 ° a,lotll <r 400,000 aorn, an l a iafM^ area i^ 
Hut as the income ftou these sources lb lu- ^PP 1 ^ wd. i waL * ticau mmor works mauiUin- 

adeauato for the purpose of meeting the cobt d r fc ,i K fr lS »« V fi^ii?o! .1 thrown 

of the Imperial Services, special arrangements lower Burma proL cted from floods and thrown 

ate made as with other Provinces for the dt Vl - WcanS ° f cmbankmmtH 

sion of the remaining sourtes ol icvcnuc between 
Impeiial and Provincial Funds. 

in 1910-1911, as a result of the Report of 


sion of the remaining sources ot icvcnuc between j is u ° arly 800 >000 acr»*s. 

Impeiial and Provincial Funds. j Police. 

in 1910-1911, as a result of the Report of The Police Force Is divided into Civil, Milr 
tlio Decentralisation Committee, modification* tpry ami Rangoon Town Police. The first 
were introduced into the Settlement. Hi icily, the two are under the control of the Inspector 
Local Government lotaina 5-8tlis or the net General of Police, the latter is under the orders 
Land Revenue instead of a half, and the whole of of the Commissioner of Fohre, Rangoon, an 
the net forest revenue, stamps. Excise and officer of the rank of Deputy Inspcctor-Gcncrab 
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Thcie # arc four other Deputy luspcctors- 
General, one each for the Eastern .and Western 
Range, one for the Railway and Criminal In- 
vestigation Department and one for the Military 
Police. 

The sanctioned strength of the Civil Police 
Force at. the end flf 1917 was 1,369 officers, anti 
14,425 men, but the numbers wen* 74 officers 
and ttfU meji short, of tho sanctioned strength. 

The strength of the Military Police on the 1st 

January 1918 was 16,109 oflicers and men. 
The Rangoon Town Police stand at 106 officers 
and 1,216 men but at the end ot 1917 the force 
was 3 officers and 105 men short. 

A special feature of Burma Is the Military 
Police. Its olficeis aie deputed from the 
Indian Army. Tho rank and file aie rceruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachins, 
Karens and Slums. The experiment of recruit- 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been .-nieces stul. 
The organisation is military, the loroe being 
div ided into battalions. The object of the force 
is to supplement tho regular troops in Burma. 
Thur duties, apart from their military work 
Is to pi o vide escorts ior specie, prisoners, etc., 
and guards lor Treasuiies, Jails and Courts. 
During the year 1917 the Military Police furnish- 
ed 4,611 volunteers who were dratted into 
Indian regiments on active service, making 
9,658 since war began. 

Education. 

At the head is the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion with a Deputy Director. There arc 
6 Inspectors of Schools belonging to the Im- 
pel lal and 3 belonging to the Provincial 
S-rvice, and 7 Assistant Inspectors and one 
Assistant Inspects ss belonging to the Pro- 
vincial Service. The Rangoon College is stalled 
by a Principal and ten Professors drawn iioin 
the Imperial Service with three irom the Pro un- 
cial Service. Outside the Education Department 
is the Educational Syndicate, which holds 
certain examinations and serves as an advisory 
body on educational questions referred to it by 
^lYermnont. Vernacular education is control- 
led by Divisional Boards assisted by District 
Advisory Commit.teis A scheme of tie* consti- 
tution of District Boards is nearing completion. 

Pending # the establishment of the Burma 
Uuiversity at the end of the w f ar, the Rangoon 
College and the Baptist College are affiliated 
to the Calcutta Uuiversity. Under Government 
there are— 

An Arte College, Law School, Reformatory 
School, School ol Engineering, Medical 
School, Veterinary Training School, Apprentice 
School, High School fur Europeans, High 
School at Tautiggyi tor the sons of Shan Chiels, 
5 Normal Schools, 2L Anglo-Vernacular High 
Schools, and 16 Anglo- Vernacular Middle 
Schools. 

Aided Schools, managed chiefly by Christian 
Missions, include 31 European Schools, 7 Normal 
Schoola and 142 Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 
The number of schools managed by Buddhist 
Societies is steadily increasing. 

A remarkable feature of education in Burma is 
the system of elementary education evolved, 
generations ago, by the genius of the people. 
Nearly every village lias a monastery (hpoongyi. 


5Q 

kyaung) ; every monastery is a village school 
and every Burinan boy nr st in aieordauee with 
Ida religion, attend that school, shaving his 
head and for the time wearing the yellow robe. 
At the hpoongyi-kyaungs the boys are taught 
reading and writing and an elementary native 
system of arithmetic. The result is that there 
are very few boys in Burma who are not able 
to read and writp and the literacy ol liurnmn 

men is 112 per mtlle. 

Of 8,447 Vernacular Schools rrgisteiul under 
the grant in aid rules and aubjict to regular in- 
spection about one-third aie Monastic Schools. 

Another feature of education In Bflrma is 
the excellent work of the American Baptist 
Mission, which has established schools in most 
of the important, towns in Buima, as well as 
a College in Rangoon. » 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department is 
I vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him arc 41 Civil Surgeons. 
There is also a Sanitary Commissioner, two De- 
puty Sarutaiy Commissions s f an Inspector- 
General of Piisons, three whole tune Superin- 
tendents <>f Prisons, a Chemical Examiner and 
Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
Lun.iiic Asylum. 

A Civil Suigeon is In charge of each District, 
while at the summer Head Quarters of Maymyo 
there is a special Civil Suigeon. 

The total number of Hospitals and Dispen- 
saries w;^ 274 at the end of March 1917. The 
Rangoon General Hospital is peihaps the 
lineal m the East. 

Toe Pasteur Institute was opened hi Rangoon 
in July 1915. The Director i* r senior member 
of the Indian Medical Senior*. 

The total number of pat'ents treated in 1910 
was nearly 2 millions. 

The expenditure on hospitals and dispensaries 
m 191 7 was 20 ’ 09 lakhs. 

Administration. 

Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Reginald Craddock, 
kc.s.i. 

Private Secretary, G O. Tew, i c.s. 

Aide-de-camp . Captain V. T. Drake- Brockman. 
Honorary Autes-de-Camp%ht.-Col. A W. 11. Lee 
and Capt. E. J. C. ilorden. 

Indian Aides-de-Citmp, Honv. Capt. Muza If nr 
Khan, Sarrinr Bahadur, Subadar Sao Tang; 
Naib Commandant Sarran Singh, Sardar 
Bahadur. 

Legislative Counoil of the 

LlEUTESANr-GoVEKNOR. 

Officials. , 

( harles M. Wcbb.l.c.s. 

C. U. Wollaston. 

Harry Tonkinaou, i.e.s. 

1 Gaviu Scott, i.c.s. 

Frederick Lewisohn, I.c.s, 
j John Guy Rutledge, M.A. 
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Non- Officials. 

Dr. Nasarwanji Nowrojl Parakh, 

Lira Chin Tsong. 

Sir Sao Mawng, o.i.e. 

Abdul Karim Abdul Shakur Jamal, o.i.e. 
Francis Fosler Cloodliffe. 

Maung Po Tha. 

Dr. San Cromble Vo, M.n. 

E. J. Holherton, o.b.e. 

Maung May Oung. 

J. E.Du Burn. 

Maung Nyun. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary, 0, M. Webb, M.A , I.C.S. 

Re i enue Secretary, F. I.ewisohn, ma., l.r.s. 
Secretary, P.W.J)., C. H. Wollaston. 

Officiating Joint Secretary,}*, U\ 1)., II. E. W. 
Martin dell. 

Offg. Financial Commissioner, 3\. K. V: 

Arbuthuot, I.C.S. 

Senior Registrar, K . M. Basu. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, 11. E. V. AibBt'anot. 

Director of Agriculture, D- F. Chalmers. 
Consulting Architect, T. O. Foster, f.r.i.h.a. 
Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern 
Shan States , <!. C. B. Stirling. 

Superintendent and Political Officer, Northern 
Shan States , 11. A. Thornton. 

Director of Public Instruction, J. M. S. Hunter, 
M.A. 

Inspector- General of Polic Lt.-Co], H. Des 
Vocux. 


Chief Conservator of Forests, C. (1. Rogers. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. 

Percy Charles Hutchison Strickland. 

Sanitary Commissioner , Lt. Col. ('. E. Williams. 
Inspector- General oj Pntops, Major H, H. G. 
Knapp. 

Commissioner of Excise, L^eut. -Colonel T. L. 
Onniston . 

Accountant-General, TJpendrnial Majumdar, M.A. 
i Postmaster-General, U W, Talbot. 

j Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


Lieut.- -Colonel A. V. l’hayre, C.n. . . 18G2 

Colonel A. l'’ytehe, c.b.i 1807 

Lieut. -Colonel IF I). Ardagh .. .. 1870 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, C.S.t 1871 

' A 11. Thompson, o s i. . . . . . . 1875 

| (!. F. Aitchison, c.s 1 1878 

i C. E. Bernard, 0 . 8.1 3 880 

I (\TI.T. (Tosthwaite 188:1 

j Sir lb E. Bernard, K 0.8.1 . .. 3 880 

| H.T (Tosthwaite, c S.I .. .. 3887 

j A. P. MnoDoniudl, r.8,1. (tf) . .. 1889 

’ Alexander Mackenzie, r s.l .. .. 3 890 

! J). M. Smeaton .. 1892 

j Sir F. W. IF Fryer, k.c.s.i. 1895 

i {a) Afterwards ( by creation ) Baron 
| Mac Donnell 

| Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

I Sil F. W. IF Fryer, k c.s.i 1897 

j Sir Jl. S. Barnes. K O.8.I., k.c v.o. . . 3 903 

I Sir II. T. White, K.<’ I.K 190a 

! Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., K.o.8.1., LL.l). 1910 
| Sir llarcourt 3 hitler, k.O.s.j , c.t.e. . . 3 915 

! Sir Reginald Ciaddoek, KA’.S.I. . . 1917 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Oiissa lies between 19°-02' and 
27°-30' N. latitude and between 82°-3i' and 
88°-26' K. longiuidftaud includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Oii^-a and Chota Nagpur, and 
is hounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal'; on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay or Bengal ; ou the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madias ; and on the west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Central Provinces. 

The area of the British territories which con- 
stitute the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa is 83,181 square miles inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty Stales which lie to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
under the names of the Tributary and Feudatory 
Stutoe of Orissa and the Political States of Chota 
Nagpur are governed each by its own Chief 
under the sufiermtendencc and with the adviec 
of the Commissioner of the nearest British Ad- 
ministrative division assisted, in the ease oi the 
Orissa States, by a Political Agent. The area of 
these territories la 2S,M8 square mil-s and as it. 
is usual to include them when speaking of Bihar 
and Orissa the area ol the whole Pi o vinee may 
be stated at 111,820 square miles. Two of 
the provinces ot the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Bihar and Orissa, viz , Bihar and Oiissa, con- 
sist of gnat- river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which separates 
them hom the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa 
embraces the uch deltas ot the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
ou the north-west by the lully country of the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on the north of the, 
Province ami comprises the valley of the Ganges 
from the spot where it issues from Urn territories 
oLthe Lieutenant-Governor of the United Pio- 
vrafc's of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near ftajiuahal. Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur, followin'.? the main geogra- 
phical lines there are five Civil Division* ^ifh 
head-quarter# at Patna, MuzalTarpur (for 
Tirhut), Bhagalpur, Cultack (lor Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). 

The People. 

The temporary head-quarters of Government 
are at Rancid in Chota Nagpur, while the perma- 
nent Capital at Patna is nearing completion, the 
High Court, Government House and the Secre- 
tariat being already occupied. Various residence^ 
tor the officials and quaiters for the ministerial 
officers icmain to he built. The new capital 
which lies between the Military Cantonment of 
Dinapore and the. old c.ivll station of Bankipore 

is known as “ Patna ”, the old town being called 

Patna City.” The Province lias at present no 
hill station. Enquiries are belug made and 
records taken at Nctarlut, an extensive plateau 
elevation 3,700 feet, 90 miles over west of 
Ranchi, where climatic conditions closely 
resemble raclmiarhi. 


The Province lias a population of 38,435,293 
persons which is very little less than that of 
France and rather rnoi'e than that of the Bombay 
Presidency, The province is almost entirely 
i ural, no fewer than 966 per mille of the popula- 
tion living in villages. Even so with 344 persons 
pci square mile, Bihar and Orissa is more 
thickly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed as cities, 
namely, Patna, Gaya and Bhagalpur. During 
the last thirty years the population of Patna, 
the capital designate, has been steadily dimi- 
nishing. Hindus form an overwhelming majo- 
rity ot the population. Though the Muhamma- 
dans form lesB than one-tenth of Hie total popu- 
lation they constitute more than one-flfth of 
urban population ot the province Animists 
account for 7 per cent. These are inhabitants 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the S&ntal 
Parganas, tile latter district being a continuation 
of the plateau in a north-easterly direction. 

Industries.* 

The principal industry is agriculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Bihar, being the “ Garden 
of India.” lticc is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance, it 1 b estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with lice is 15,615,100 
acres or 48 per cent, of the cropped area of the 
Province. Wheat is grown on 1,12L,8U0 million 
acres, barley on 1,411,800 acres, maize or 
liidifin-corn on 1,634,600 acres, the latter being 
an autumn crop. Oilseeds are an important 
crop, the cultivation having been stimulalui 
by the demand for them in Europe. It is 
estimated that 1,932,300 acres of land are 
annually cropped with oil-seeds in the Pro- 
vince. Thcie is irrigation in Shahabad, Gaya, 
Cham parau and Muzaffarpur districts in Bihar 
and m Baiasore and Cuttack m Orissa. The 
Indigo industry had before the war been steadily 
on the decline, the total area sown having 
decreased from 342,000 a< %v es in 1896 to 109,600 
acres in 1911. The p r mcipul cause of this was 
the discovery of the possibilities of manufactur- 
rng synthetic or chemically prepared indigo cn a 
commercial scale, a process chiefly earned out in 
Germany. Owing, however, to the stoppage of 
supplies from Germany the value ot natural 
indigo has risen enormously and the area under 
cultivation has also risen trom 38,500 to 86,700 
acres and the total yield lias increased from 
8,181 factory maunds to J 5,31 8. In the district 
of Rumen and in orissa, mid parts of the Tirhut 
Division jute is grown, but the acreage vanes 
according to the price of jute. Jn 1917-18 it 
was 223, : >00 acres. The last serious famine was 
in 1895-06. In any year in which monsoon 
currents lrom either the Bay of Bengal or the 
Arabian Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar Hie most important 
lain fall is that known as the hatia , doe 
*owards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this* time not only 


The figures given in thb paragraph relate to British territory only. 
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contributes iimtciially to un menaced outturn 
o! the rice crop, but also provides the mom tire 
uecetsary for Halting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was torireriy, with indigo, the chief 
manufactured product ot Bilmr, hut In conse- 
quence of ibc cement with the Chinese 
Govornniuj'i toe Patna Factory lias been closed. 
At Uunghyr the peninsular Tobarvo Company 
have elected one oi the hugest cigarette lac- 
tones in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. There 
are two important irjn work? in the .Mnglihhum 
District. Messrs. Tata A Co.'s Iron and Sled 
Works at Sakchi and the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Company at Dhulia. The Cape Copper Co 
are also opening up copper mines at the Ihikha 
Hills in tju; same district. The amount ot 
Coppei Ore extracted in 1 01 7-18 was 20, 1 0^ 
tons. lJut by lai the most important ot the 
mineral industries i n the province is that 
concerned in the raiding ot nut. 'Jhc coal II ids 
in the Alaubhum Di-drut liave undugonean 
extiuoLdmaiy development- in the put twenty 
years Then* are uow I 14 coal nums in tins 
Province with an output ot uearlv 12 millions 
tons. The war has demon s t.i at ed tin* great, 
value or the mica mines in ILiz/mhagirand 
Gaya which am now eutiidy controlled by 
Government and the output tiom which has 
coiifeldtrably inert nsed undu t li<* management 
of an ollieer deputi d lrom the Geologic al De-j 
partincnt. | 

Administration. I 

The Province is admiuisteicd by a KienC ■■riant- 1 
Guveruoi in Council. The Lieut enunt-Govoi- 1 
nor is appointed by the Cioun and is a senior | 
incmbei of the Indian Cml Service. He is i 
assisted by a Council of three inrmbei.s, t.vn ot I 
whom are’diawn from the Indian Civil Service, 
while the thud, m practice, i* an Indian. Ha eh 
member takes charge ot certain depaitmuus and ! 
in the event of any difference of opinion legmd - ' 
mg uiter-depaitinental references the matter is 
decided in Council. In politic, all lmpoilant 
casts arc submitted through the member ton- j 
eerned to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Finance. j 

The Province of Bihar and Onssa was formed 
with live divisions, detached from the old pio- 
vlnce of Bengal with effect flora the 1st April 
1912. The old arrangements made with the 
Government oi Bengal regarding the financial 
udinimstiation of the Province therefore ceased 
to apply from that date. A fresh arrangement 
has, however, been made, with the appioval oi 
J the Secretary of State. As the method adopted 
was in some measure tentative and provisional, 
a temporary settlement foi a period of three 
vears only has been eficcted. Owing to the 
war It has been found necessary to continue 
the provisional settlement for the present. 
Under the terms of this settlement the 
whole ot the receipts under the heads of Interest, 
Forest, Registration, Com Is of Lew, Jails, 
Police, Ports and Pilotage, Education, Medical 
and superannuation receipts have been made o vr r 
etitnely to the local Government together with 
their corresponding chazgcs in addition to 


IIh , h\ it receives three-fourths ol tho receipts 
uom excise, lhe whole of the Land fieventie 
collected fioiu Government Estates, one-half ot 
the receipt under all other sub-heads excepting 
recoveries fiom zamiudurs and rniyats on ac- 
count of survey and settlement in Bihar and 
other similar .special surveys and the whole of 
the receipts undci Beientflic and other Minor 
Hepaitnii nts. 

Tin* only expanding items of revenue nre 
Excise and Mumps. The Piovineial Budget 
foi Jills- IP si m us un opening balance ol 
Us J.000. ltcceipts Us. .‘*,47,97,000, 

Expeiulituie its. 3,07,16,000, ( losing Balance 
Its J J 0,01,000 The reduction in the balance is 
piimarily due to t.lie construction of the new 
capital at Patna. 

Public Works. 

The Public AVoiks Depaitment in the Pio- 
vince of liihar and Orissa consists ol two bran- 
ches, nz. • (1) Hoad? and Buildings, and (:’) 

luJgatiou and Marine, winch also deals with 
tailways. lOacn branch has a Chief Engineer, 
who is also Keel eta t y to the Local Government 
with an Engineer Ollieer us limlcr Secretary 
under him. Them is also a non-professional 
Assiplant Secretary, a Consulting Aichitect and 
a Mmitarv Engined, who works under a 
Sanitary Board. Tne elect neal work of tin* 
Province is earned out by an Electrical Inspector 
ami a stall ol subouli nates. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is controlled by 
tile. II igh Court ol Judicature n cently established 
at Patna. In the administration ot civil justice 
below tne High Com tan the Disrrict Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
ALmsiffs. The jurisdiction of a i)i,stui.t Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all oiigmal suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
hovvevir, meiude the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, uniet.s these be specially conferred. The 
ordinal v jurisdiction ol a Munsif extends to all 
Milts inWluch Ihe amount or value of the subject 
matter m dispute does not e\ce*n Its ,4*2, 000 
though the limit may be extended to Bs. 2,000. 
On the criminal side tho Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates ex ei rising first class 
powers while the Distuet Magistrate irf the 
appellate authouty for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers Tho District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point ol fact 
ho very r.uely is, a court of first instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, eases of difficulty or Importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who la 
responsible foi the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and Ills suboidinatcs exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suits. 

Local Self-Government. 

Bengal Act III of 1884, which regulates the 
constitution, powers and proceedings of Muni- 
cipal bodies in tliU Province has been amended 
by the Bengal Acts IV ot 1894 and il of L890. 
By these enactments the elective franchise lias 
been further extended, and now provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of veteri- 
nary institutions and the training of the rcqul- 
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site staff, the improvement of breeds of cattle, 
the training and employment of female medical 
practitioners, the piomotion ot physical cuituie, 
and the establishment and maintenance of fret 
libiaries. 

The total number of Municipalities at potent 
in existence is GS. The latepaycio ot -19 
Municipalities have been gianred the priwlege 
of electing two-thuds of the number of Corn mis- 
sinners fixed in each case, whilst in 34 cn«cs tin* 
Commissioners aie authorised to elect llicir own 
Chairman, in the remaining towns Govern- 
merit has reserved to itself the power of appoint- 
ing the ConimistuoneiH or Chau man, as the case 
may be, owing either to the back wild n u, oi (lie 
place or to the necessity for bolding the balance 
against eonteudin;* liitensta or uicng party 
feeling. It is onlv in 4 ton ns. howvxcr, GuP 
Govmimenfc excludes complete cord ml m the 
appointment of both O'lnmi^io’rTs mid 
(liuit men. 


The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement fioin Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, m a class of sub- 
■ ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
! holders, who wen; originally village headmen, 
dealing more oi less direct with the revenue 
autliunties They have a variety of names, 
such as luulriuliwi. padh<m % vmurusi, sttrbarukar, 
purseiui. khariddar and tt/nlnm zaiinndai. 
i’luse sub-propuetorfl or propiietary tenuie 
holders pay their levenue through the zamin- 
d»is of the estates within which their lands lie. 

| Tn Cb^ta Nagpur, Oiih*a and the Santa! Par- 
i gi* nas, the lights of village, headmen have been 
' recognised. The headman collects the rents 
I and it* responsible for them minus a deduction 
as renin relation for his 1 rouble. 

L>oth <)ri- L .i and ( h«la Nagpiu Kivi theh own 
'U nancy A<ts. 

Police. 


The I vital icreipfs ot Minin ip.dit n s unhiding j 
grant.-* limn the J.oeaL Gmeiiniicul, .md toe 
opening hahinee totalled W* 17 * lakhs m 1917- 
is. and the exjvndifmc v.r B-<. w lakhs. 

Apart from Municipalities, each disfrut with 
tile (xciption ot tile Santal Paigunu*, Align! 
and Singhblinm Ua-» a Distrn t Board constitut'd 
uuder Bengal Act JU ot 1885. Municipal an -k> 
are excluded in accordance' with tli* provisions 
of section l. J.ocal Boards have been formed 
in all of these districts when* then* are auImIim- 
sions, except Itandil There aie at, piesent IS 
Distr.ct Hoards, 4 G Local Boards, and 23 
Union Committees in tho Piovince. 

In accordance with the pm Leonti of action 
7 of the Act, a District Boa id is to consini or not 
less than 0 member*. Local Boards are entitled 
to elect such piopo r tion (as a rule one-hall) of 
the whole of the JJis! net. Board as the Lieute- 
nant-Governor may dmvt. In districts where 
theio arc no Lora* Boards, tlnMvliulc of the 
niPi^Bei’u are appointed bv (;o\oinment. Hie 
Clinimian or the District Hoard la appointed l»v 
Govern And. ; he is in practice always the Magis- 
trate of the district, 

Vmul Tenures. 

Estates in the Province of Bihar and Crv*a 
are of three, kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled iiom 1793 which arc to be found in the 
Patna, Thhut and Bliigalpm divisions, tho..e 
temporarily settl'd .u ni Phot a Nagpur mid 
paiti* ot OlissU, and estates held dm it L t \ Gov- 
ernment as pro pi let oi ol maiLigid by tin* Coin 
ot Wards. X he jusMug oi the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, ( VIII of ]88>) sateguaidcd tlio rights ox the 
•■nltivators under the lVnuunent Sett loim nl Act. 
further, the Settlement Dcpartm* nt. under the 
supervision of the Director of .hind Uncords 
makes periodical survey and settlement ojK'ia- 
tions in the various districts, both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former. Mm 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while in the latter there, is the re-sett lc- 
ment of rents. In the re, -settlement proceeding 
rents are llxed not only for the landlords but also 
tor all the tenants. A settlement ca n he ordered 
hy Government on application nude by raiyata. 


The I lepari meuls of Volice, Prisons and 
B.’gi^tmiion aie narh under the general dirrction 
i>i Goveiumc nt, supervised and Inspected 
| hv an help etoi-Geneial wit li a staff ol assis- 
! Lints. Ih * Commissioner ot Kxoiso and Salt 
is also Insfi'ctor-Geueial of lie gi strati on. 

Under the In *};eetor-GeiiCUil of Police are 
thrie Deputy Tiispottors-Goneijl and 27 Supei- 
lutendciit*. Theic are also 27 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and !G Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The forre i-> dnujed into 1 lie District 
Police, the Bailway Police and the Military 
Police. A Luminal Investigation Depuilment 
has also been formed lor the collection und 
di-tnbuiiou of information relating lo profes- 
sional eimunals and enmmaJ tribes whvme 
opeiations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, adviso, and as-i.-t m investiga- 
tions of crime ot this class and other serious 
rases in which its assist nice may be invoked. 
There aio two companies of Military Police 
which aie maintained a« re'vrvos to d°al with 
“fiious and org^iu^ed disturbance* ami pot form 

no oL.iuiar'v civil dllths. 

Education. 

'I lie t-ital expenditiiK* on Public In d met ion 
m 191 /-IS was Us. 80,89, ()jh ot which direct 
expenditure amount) d to Ji.** 00,b7,r>-'»2 and 
indirect to Its 20,82,001 Of the direct, expen- 
diture Its 4,47,923 was spent yu colli ges, 
Its. 18,l7,tf>."j on sieondarv schools. Its. 29, 42,92-1 
on primal v M'hools and Ms ? .99,-151 on t Mining 
and otlm epuiu.1 ,.Ui rt ol*» (if the mdirtel e\- 
pt ndituie about umi bkh-> weic spait on build 
mga, lurmluic and a[»paratus six lakhs on direc- 
tion and inspection, more than a lakh on 
scholai^hips, alwmt two lakhs on University and 
more than three lakhs on miscellaneous charges, 
[n British tcrutory alone there ware 29,172 
institutions atti mled hv SG2.321 scholars icpre- 
i senting Ki. t per cent ot the total population 
j of st hool- going Age. The number of male pupils 
| was 737,7^3 oi 29.2 per cent, of the male 
I population or -vliool-gomg ago and of the Icinale 
j pupils 110, oi 1 .2 per i cut. ol tho female 
I nopulatiou of j-thool-gomg age. 

A University h«-' recently been established 
I at Patna* 
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There arc 7 Arts Colleges with 2,811 students 
and ono Training College for 32 students, which 
with the Patna College, the llavcnshaw College at 
Cuttack and the Greer Bhuimhar Brahman Col- 
lege at Muzaffarpur is maintained by Govern- 
ment. The College at Bha gal pur, the ilih.tr Na- 
tional College at Hankipore and the, Dublin 
University Mission Colli ge at llazaubagh are 
aided by Government. 

Medical. 

The Medical Derailment U under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
Under him thcic are 20 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the head -quarters of which they are 
stationed. 57 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government on addition to lhspensai ira 

maintained by Loial bodies, Hallways, pm ale 
poisons, etc. 14.') patients including 

30,025 in-patients in public dispensaues were 
treat'd. 

The total income, of the medical institutions 
amounted to Its 1(5, (id, Wo. A large asylum 
tor Europeans has been opened at Jtuuehi wlmh 
receives patents tioin Noilbein India A 
shuilai institution is under constiuelum toi the 
Indians At present these aie treated at i’atua. 

Administration. 

Lieutenant -(Jo senior, Sir Edward Gait, u.c.s.l., 
O.l. fi. Assumed charge of oillcc, 1‘JLh Novi tu- 
ber 1915. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary, William SiuTitigo ILiteheu.U. 
Aide-de-Camp, Lt. E. D. T. How ley 
Honorary Aides-de-Camp , Hon Capt. Sard a r 

Bahadur Hira Siugh. Subadar Major Sita Bam 

Singh, Major A. T. Peppe and Major J. A. M. 
Wilson. 

Executive Council. 
llavilland Lc Me - wrier, c.s.i., cm k., l-C-S. 

Hai Bahadur Krishna Saliay. 

Walter Maude, c.s.i. 

Legislative Council, 

President, 'The Lieutenant-Governor. 

JCx-Offlcto. 

The Members of the Executive Council. 

NOjLINAXJ' 3). 

Offr'iuli. 

Frederick Pereival Dixon, 

J. G. Jennings. 

J. F. G running. 

George Ha my, i.e.s. 

Blanchard Foley. 

Birendra t h indra Sen. 

Stoner Forrest. 

P. Clayton. 

John Austen Uubback, i.c.s. 

B. A. Collins, I.O.S, 

W. S. Bremner. 


Uobcrt Thomas Dundas, e.i.ia. 

T. S. Macpher-on. 

Donald Weston. 

Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh. 

Non Officials. 

Mahai aja Bahadur Sir itavaueswur Prasad 
Singh, K.o.T.Ji. 

Hai Bahadur Nishi Kanta Sen. 

Madlm Sudan Das, c.i.is. 

Electee. 

Huja ilarlhar Parshud Naiayan Singh, 
littbu Maheshwar Prasliail. 

Kutyanand Singh. 

Babu Ganesli J*G Pandit. 

Kumar Thakural Ginv.ir lTiuad Singh. 

Juh«m Veitili Jameson. 

Mouhi Saiynl Nmul Hasan. 

? aiy id Alvn d llusain. 

J. 11. Battmson. 

Silly id Muhammad .Nairn. 

Khwaju Muhammad Nui. 

Bn hun I’ra-ad. 

DwaiUa Nalh Hai Bahadur. 

Lachim L’uuad Smlui 
Biaja SuimUi Das 
Sliarut Chaudia Sen. 

Puinmidu Is 111 a> an Singh. 

Adit ruisind Sirgh. 

Kuuiai S'hev.maudaii Pnuad Singh. 

L>al>u Gopahandhu Das. 

Shyam Krishna Sahay. 

SF CIlhTAP.lAT. 

b'hii’f beutUiry to Government) Polilicul) *1 /- 
point went, and Eduuitional Departments, 11. 
M iTherson. 

Secretary to Government, Financial and Muni- 
cipal Departments, .J. D. Silton (on leave). 
B. A. Collins (officio tiny). 

Secretary pi Government , Revenue Dcpurfm >nt, 
J. A. liubback. 

Sea clary to Government, (P. IF. D.) Emo- 
tion Branch, F. Clayton. 

Buddviys and Hoads Brunch , E t». Stanley (on 
leave). W. S. Bummer (officio tiny). 

Board ok Hevenck. 

Member , E. H. C. Walsh. 

Miscellaneous appoints! cuts, 
Director of Public Instruction, The lion. Mi . II. 
Sharp, m A , 0 I E. 

/ nspeitor-General of Police , U. T. Doudas. 
Conservator of Forests, IT. H. Hai ns (on 
leave). J-r-deriek T raff Or d (offy.). 
Inspector-General of Cinl Hospitals, Col. G. J. 
H. Bell. 

Samtnry Commissioner, Major William Ch-uks 
Roes. 

Inspector-General of Prisons , Lt.-Col. Hawn 
Jiaan Suigh, C.I.E., I.M.S. 

Accountant-General, V. C. Scott O'Connor. 

Dt recto of ApttcuUure, G, Milne. 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 

The Central Provinces and Berar compose , Berar and the west and centre of the C. I*, 
a great triangle of country midway between i Hindi is spoken by 56 per cent, of the popula- 


Bombay and Bengal. Their area is 130,091 
miles, of which 82,000 arc British terri- [ 
tory proper and the remainder held by Feuda- ! 
tory Chiefs. The population (1911) Is 13,016,308 ! 
under Biitish administration and 2,117,002 in I 
the Feudatory States. Various parts of tlie j 
Central Provinces passed under Biitish control j 
at different times in the wars and tumult in | 
the first half of the 19th century and the several 
parts were amalgamated after the Mutiny, 
in 1801, into the Chief Coinmissionersbip ! 
of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 1853.* 
unsigned to the East- India Company as part 
of ft financial arrangement, witli the Nizam 
and was transferred to the Central Provinces ! 
in 1003, as the result of a fresh agreement 
with the Nizam. 

The Country. , 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divid- ; 
erl into t-hreo tracts of upland, with two inter- i 
veiling ones of plain country, in tho north- 
west, the Vindliyan plateau la bioken country, ' 
covered with poor and stunted finest. Below 
its precipitous southern slox>es stretches the i 
itch wheat growing country of the Nerbudda j 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised By forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the j 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of shallow i 
black cotton soil make it one of the more ! 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- j 
finest part of the O. P The Eastern half of 
the plain lies in the Valley of the Wainganga I 

aud is mainly a rice growing country. Its i 

numerous irrigation tanka have given it the ! 
name of the “ Jake country *’ of Nagpur. Fur- \ 
tlier east is the far-reaeliing rice country of! 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin. Thi south- ' 
mist of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain- \ 
ln^g4,000 square miles of forest and piccipi- j 
toils Avlnes, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The Feudatory States of Bastar and I 
Kankar lie hi this region. Berar lies to the | 
south-west orthe C. P. and its chief charactoris- i 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The population of the province Is a com- J 
parativcly new community. Before the advent j 
of the Aryans, the whole of It was peopled by 1 
the Uonds and these aboilghial inhabitants ! 
fared better from the Aryans than their like 
in most parts of India because of the rugged 
nature of their home. But successive waves j 
of immigration flowed into the province from 
all sides. The early inhabitants were driven 
Into the inaccessible forests and hills, where 
they now instituted a largo portion of the tribes 
in those parts, who form a quarter of the whole 
population of the C. P. The Qonds arc still 
found in large numbers In all parts of the pro- 
vince, but they are partially concentrated in 
the south-east. The main divisions of the 
new comers are Indicated by the language di- 
visions of the province. Hindi, brought in 
by the Hindustani-speaking peoples of the North, 
prevails In the North and East; Maratlil in 


tion and is the lingua franca. Maiathi by 
31 per cent, and m Berar, and Gondi by 7 per 
cent, 'the effects of invasion aie curiously 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan in- 
vasion adopted lnlain rather than lose their posi- 
tions. The recent census shows that a gradual 
Brahinanisins of tho aboriginal Jtribes is going 
on. The tribes arc not regarded as impure 
by the Hindus and the process of absorption 
is more or less civilising. 

Industries. 

When sir Itichard Temple became (list Chief 
Commissioner of tho C. P. the province was 
land-locked. The only road was that leading 
in from Jubbulpore to Nagpur, 'the Biltlsh 
administration lias made roads in all dircc 
turns, the two trunk railways between Bombay 
and Calcutta run across the province aud in 
the last few years a great- impetus lias been 
given to the construction of subsidiary lines 
These developments ha\c caused a steady 
growth of tiaile and have aroused vigoious pro- 
gress in every department of life. Tho prune 
industry is, of course, agriculture, which is 
assisted by one of tho most admirable agiicul- 
tuial departments in India and is now' icceiv- 
Ing additional stiength by a phenomenal 
growth of the co-operative credit movement. 
The land tenure is chiefly on the zcmlndari, 
or great landlord system, ranging, with 
numerous variation*, Horn till* giefit feiitlatory 
chicftehips, which are on this basis, to holdings 
of small dimensions. A system of land legisla- 
tion has gradually been built up to protect tho 
Individual cultivator. Beiar is settled on the 
Bombay ryotwari system. Thirty-eight per 
cent, or about 44,000 °quarr miles of tlie 
C. P. is foiost: in Berar tlie forest area 
is 3,041 square min*. The rugged nature 
of the greater part of the count ly makes 
forest conservation difficult aud costly. Ex- 
cluding forest and wastes, 67 per cent, of the 
total land is occupied for cultivation ; in the 
most advanced districts the piopoitlorv is 80 
per cent.; ami in Berar the figure is also high. 
The cultivated area is extending continuously 
except for tho temporary checks caused by bad 
seasons. Rice Id the most important crop of the 
C. P., covtiiiig a quarter of the cropped area. 
Wheat comes next, with 15 J per cent., then 
pulses and cereals used for food and oil seeds, 
with 11 per cent, and cotton with 7 per cent. 
In Berar cotton occupies nearly 40 per cent, 
of the cropped area, jowar covers an equal 
extent, then wheat and oil seeds. In agricul- 
ture more than half tlie working population 
is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modem enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief oentre of 
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a bu>y cotton spinning industry. The Em- 
press Mills, owned by Parsi manufacturers, 
were opened there in 1877 and the general pro- 
t penty of the cotton trade has led to the addi- 
tion of many mills here and in oilier paits ot 
the province. Thu total output of spun yarn uow 
amounts to approximately 5U million yuid-, a 
year. 

The largest numbeia engaged in any of the 
modern mdustiial (‘(menus are employed in 
manganese mining. Then follow coal mining, 
the Jubbulpore marble quarries ami allied works, 
the limestone quarries, and the mines for 
potteiy clay, soapstone, Ac. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so de.MTihed was 431 In J 918, the latest 
pwriud for which returns are available and the 
nuinbei of people employed in them 48,093. 
Tim name pcoii'iinic influences which are 
opeiulne iuevciy progressive country (luring its 
tram It ion stage are at, work in the C. P. and 
Borai, gi ailuaily sapping tlic strength of the old 
village m dust lies, as communications impiovc, 
and concenl rating lndustiies in the tovns. While 
the village uuliMrii'h are fading away, a huge 
development of tmdc has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
bv one-thud m eight years, In 1914 for the 
first time, statistics ior the Berar factories weic 
incorporated with those ot the U. P. 

Administration. 

r ih<’ a lmlnlstiation ot the Central Provinces 
and ileru» is conducted by a Chief Commis- 
sioner, who n the controlling u-venue and 
executive aiitlioiity and is appointed by tin; 
Governor-General m-Coimcil. Jle is assisted by 
thicc secret uiies, two undcr-sccictaiics and two 
os^tant. secretin 1 C 3 . 8imul! ancoi^ly with 1 lie 
jubilee of the touudation of the Province in 1913 
n legislative Council was constituted. It con- 
sists of 24 members, excluding the Chief 
Commissioner, 7 bung elected by Munici- 
palities, Dislihfc Connells and landholders 
in the C, P. and 17 nominated by the Chief 
Co minis done i, of whom not more than 10 may 
be official* and 3 shall be non-officials chosen 
respectively by the municipalities, District 
Rouids and Landholders of lierar The Chief 
Commissioner may nominate an additional 
member, olheial or non-official, who has 
special Knowledge of a subject on which 
legislation is peudmg. The C. P. a r c 
divided for administrative purposes into 
four divisions, and lierar constitutes anothci 
division. Each of these is controlled by a Com- 
missioner. Jlerar is divided into four districts, 
(luce other divisions into five distiicts each 
and one into tlnec, and these arc controlled by 
Deputy-Commissioners, immediately suboi dinate 
to the Commissioners. The principal heads 
of Provincial departments are the Commissioner 
of ‘Settlements and Director of Land Records, 
tho Inspector- General of Civil Hospitals and 
Sanitary Commissioner, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Inspector- General of Prisons , 
the Director of Public Instruction, the Com- 
missioner of Excise, the Inspector-General of | 
Registration, Assessed taxes, Ac., and the 
Director ot Agriculture, the Registrar, Oo oper- 
ative Societies, and Dilector of Industries. The 
Deputy-Commissioners of districts are the 
clilct revenue authorities and District Magls- 
t-aV and they exercise the usual powers 


and functions of a district officer. The 
district forests are managed b£ a forest 
officer, usually u member of the Imperial Forest 
Service, over whom the Deputy-Commissioner 
has certain powers of supervision, particularly In 
matter* affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, who l:s generally al 30 
Superintendent of the District Jail and whose 
work is also in various respects supervised by 
the Deputy-Commissioner. The Deputy-Com- 
missioner is" also marriage registrar and manages 
the estates of his district which arc under the 
Court of Wards. In his revenue and ciiminal 
work the Deputy-Commissioner is assisted by 
(a) one or more Assistant Commissioners, or 
members of the Indian Civil Service ; (bi one 
or more Extra-Assistant Commissioners, or 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, usually 
natives of India, but including a few Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians and (c) by tahsildars and 
naibtahsildais., or members of the Subordinate 
service, who are nearly always natives of India. 
The district is divided for adoiinlstiatlve pin- 
poses into tuhfrils, the average area of which 
is 1,;»00 square miles. In each village a larn- 
baidar, or representative of the prornotary 
body, is executive headman. 

Justice. 

The Court of the. Judicial Commissioner la 
the highest court of appeal In Civil cases, and 
also the highest Court of criminal appeal ami 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
except in reference to proceedings against 
European British subjects and persons jointly 
charged with Dump* nil British subjects: in 
such cases tin High Court of the N. W. P. and 
the High Court ot the Bombay have jurisdiction 
over cliff- rent jiarts ot the Provinces. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
JiuL' ial Commissioner (who is appointed by 
the Governor-General in Council) and 3 Addi- 
tional judicial Commissioners of whom one at 
least mu, t be an advocate of the Court ora 
LUrrl-tcr or pleader ol not less than 10 years' 
standing 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commlssj^/r’s 
Court are the District and Sessions fudges 
(lii n number) eachot whom exercises and 

criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
di&tilet comprising one or mor;; Revenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Sub-Judges and 
Munsiffh. 

Local Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
! under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates fiom 1864. Several 
revving Acts extend its scope. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government Is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The general 
basis of the scheme is the Local Board 
for each tahsil and the District Council 
for each district. In Berar these bodies 
are called Local Boards and District Boards 
The larger towns have municipalities. 

A certain proportion of the Local Board 
members are village headmen, elected by their 
own class, others are elected representatives of 
the mercantile and trading classes and a third 
proportion, not exceeding j of the whole, are 
nominated by Government. The constitution 
of the District Councils is similar. 
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The District Councils in the C. P. have no tho Municipalities, is under one force. The 

cower of taxation and Local Boards derive strength is equal to one man pci 10 square miles 

their funds in allotments from tho District of area. Ihe superior officers compn-c an 
Councils The District Boards in Berar have Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
been lately invested with power t 0 impose a ; over Berar, three Deputy InspoctorMjoneral, for 
1 Criiwlon cess [assistance in the admin iterative control and 

The officers of the District Councils arc ! supervision of the Police force, Including the 
frequently non-oflffeiala, but It Is generally I Criminal In vr-stigation Department and the 

found convenient that the Tahsildar and ! usual cadre of Distri^ Supc rlnl indents of 

Naib Tahsildar should be Chairman and Police, Assistant and Deputy Supcrjnt indents 
Secretary of the Local Boards. ! and subordinate officers. On railway special 

liural education and sanitation are among 1 Railway Police are employed under the 
the primary objects to which these bodies control of ..two Super mien dent, of -Railway 
direct their attention and expenditure on | Police with headquarters at Jtnlj ur ;u.d 
famine relief is in the first instance a charge | ^ 


upou the District Council funds. 

Finance. 


1 is distributed over the headquarters of seven 
I districts, for uso in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace jn what cm i quartrr 


. t f^7r ',^ n mnn i i n , nm « in , lUsiurocrH 01 uie peace jn vvnar cm 1 quart rr 

The man. sources of 0°\ ernme t j tliey may appear. The men ijj Uih je-erve 

the province has always been the Un » ■ are regularly drilled and arc aimed \ulli rifles 

but under Mahratta rule 1 V . m 5 „d?3rv 1 'Hare 1A a »niall force of Mounted Police. The 

weI ® added in all blanches _of snecial • t’eul lai Provinces has no rural police as Ihe 

and life in general. J hus tl * ; tmm ls understood in other parts ft f j nriia. 

tax on the marriage of Lamas an l . ! 'jhe village watch-iuan is the subordinate id 

fouitb of the P ror ™' ri ' - f i™ r p d WttS intioduc-! tho ' illajso headman and not a police official 
Ihe scheme of Provincial finance v\as intiouuc ronside.ed veiv do-, .ni.i,. („ 


ed in 1871-72. Special X « S ™ 

system have been noces dialed In vn-w ot hi 1 Fdumtinn 

special eireumsUnccs ofthe P ro ^ 4 ftr ^ j The cdueatioual department waa const i- 


r ec urr one ( j of ainme , w 1 1 ic li a & w >um ago . tutpd iWW aud lho BcJlomu Ul(u ^ 


«r“ "= : s", “ss M-aWSt 

Lhe several years of scarcity, . and the progress : ™ 1 ‘ “,J Snai ^ 

of the admmist ration amt of expenditiue has »>> “ f be left to 1,e . 

increased cor,eM , ."id i ng.y w. *>'■ ^ 0 ^ 

crease of tasatiun unit 1 • , given to private philantbiopy and no tjovern- 

Public Works, 1 merit schools should be founded where theie 


given to private philftntliiopy and no Govern- 
ment, schools should be founded where theie 


The Public Works Department id controlled ; 
by two Chief Engineers, who arc al.-o Seen- j 
hides to the Chief Commissioner. There are throe , 
Superintending Engineers for roads and build- ; 
nys and tihr**e for Irrigation. In 1^02 a j 
scpS^|te division of tlic Public Works Depart- 
ment vt%s tormed toi the construction of loads ; 
and bullrings in tho Ecudatorv States but ; 
it has since Jiecn abolished. The expansion j 
of the department and its wotk has been one | 
of the most remaikable featuies of the 
administration in the past decade and a 
half, largely owing to the demands of n progres- . 
siveage in regard to communications and new j 
buddings. The Iriigation Brancli of the P. W. 
I), represents a completely new departure. 
It was formerly the accepted view that the 
irregular surface of the country would make 
irrigation canals impossible and that the S. W. 
monsoon was so regulai ’that it would pay 
better to relieve famine than to prevent it. 
Both conclusions have been reversed. Pick- 
ed officers investigated projects for irrigation 
when the Iriigation Commission was appointed 
(1901) and canal and storage works have 
since been advanced with \igoiir. Tho Tandula, 
Wainganga and Mahamidi canal projects arc 
amongst tho more important schemes 
Police. 

The police force was constituted in its present 
basis on the formation of tho Provinces, the 
whole of which, including the Can ton menu and 


existed a sufficient number of institutions cap- 
able, will! the assistance of the Mate, of sup- 
plying the local demand for instruction. At 
Ihe head of tho Department is ihe Duet tor 
of Public Instruction, who has a stall of As, sis. 
hint Director of Tublic Insti notion, six lmp<c- 
f.ors and two Inspect * s* ca lor ghb M*hool«, 
All thi'Mi appointin' nt:- art* imledid in 
the Indian Educational Service, cvtpt two 
Inspectors who me in the Provincial Edu- 
cational Service. An Agency Inspect! r 
supervises the schools of the Feudal orv St. if eg 
The province has five college: tho Robi rtson 
and Training Colleges at Jubbuljore, and the 
.Morris and llislop Colleges and the Victoria 
College of Scii nee at Nagpur. Sanction h»<$ 
also been aecorded to (he e-talilisJiiiieut oi a 
Government College at \mraoti, the buddings 
of which aie under construction. lie Agricul- 
tural Department maintains an Agricultural 
College at Nagpur. The Colleger, aie affiliated 
to Allahabad University, but a demand lias 
arisen fora local University. 

After much preliminary disunion, a com- 
mittee was appointed in July, 191 4, to frame 
a scheme "which shall pru\id«*lora University 
of the teaching type at Mupur, or in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and for the affiliation 
in this central institution of colleges situated 
in other places in the C. P. and Berar." The 
commitlee In their report, issiud in 1915, 
proposed a University presenting some of tho 
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features of lui affiliating University but possessed 
of functions and endowed with responsibilities 
which transcend the bcopc ot those universities 
in India which conform to that type. “ For 
(says the report)it will not only be an examining 
but a teaching univeisity, and its teaching 
activities will not be limited to the provision ol 
courses of nistni .turn for postgiadu ite degrees, 
but will embrace several departments ot study 
in the* lower courses. The main difference, 
however, between the university which wc 
propose and existing universities will lie in the 
closer relations of the former with its consti- 
tuent colleges. According to our scheme, th< 
UmveiBity will exercise an effective eontuol 
over tiie teaching and discipline of ail the 
institutions which come within Its jurisdiction. 
For it is only by excreting control over its 
eomponen t pu Lt s that the Universities can main - 
tain a high standard ot moral and intellectual 
endeavour, aud create traditions which will 
make themselves felt in the development of 
the Provinces as a whole/' 

The committee said. “The University which 
wo propo*e will xjosscsh powers which will 
entitle It to a high place in the administrative 

machinery ot the 1’rovinces. But atlmlnistra- 

ti\e autonomy invoices a ccituin measuie 01 
financial independence, and we have made 
proposal* accordingly, lt Is true that the 
University will be mainly dependent on the 
(lovcrniimt tor llnaneiai support. Apart from 
lees, the University at first at any rate will 
have no resource ot its own. But we confess 
to a deshe to see it ve«ted witli imancial control 
over the grant which it receives lrom Govern- 
ment as w r ell as over its other receipts. If wc 
may bo permitted to employ a simile, the Gov- 
ernment sliould rcgaid the University as a 
business con com, of which it is a shareholder 
with a seat on the Board ot Directors lather 
than as a servant to whom it makes certain 
payments, the disposal of which must be checked 
treqin utly and In detail. 

" We, recommend that the administration 
of the University be vested in a Chancellor, 
Vice -OUaucx*l lor, Senate and Syndicate. Tile 
O.iief Commissioner of tin* Province v ill be the 
Chancellor. The Vice-Chancellor will be an 
honorary officer nominated bv the Chancellor. 
The Senate will be the supreme authority, 
subject to the general control of the Cover n- 
ment. It will be a body ot 75 members, con- 
sisting partly ot representatives of Government 
and of the general public, partly of elected 
representatives of the graduates and partly of 
teachers of the University and the constituent 
colleges, the latter being nominated by tire 
Chancellor. The Syndicate will be the execu- 
tive of the University, and will consist of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, a member of the Senate nominated by the 
Chancellor, four Principals of colleges, the 
Deans of the Faculties, and three membeu 
elected by the Senate from among their own 
number, of whom not more than ono shall be a 
member of the teaching staff. The Chancellor's 
nominee on the Syndicate sliould be a person 
possessed of general administrative experience. 
In both these bodies the members of the teachin g 
staff will predominate. 

'* After careful consideration, we have arrived 
at the conclusion that a univirslty possessing, 


the wide administrative and educational powers 
which we propose must be governed by a body 
in which professional and expert opinion wiii 
predominate. This we think we have secured 
by giving the members of the teaching staff 
a predominant voice in the counsels of the 
University. 

14 We recommend that tiler* University shall 
contain, at its inception, Faculties ot Arts, 
Law and Scieuce, and a depaitment for the 
training of teachers subordinate to the Faculty 
of Arts. We have considered the question ot 
establishing a Faculty of Agricultuu*. But in 
vhw of the necessity which the Government 
Department ot Agriculture feels ot pursuing u 
tentative policy for some years to come with 
regard to agricultural education, we feel that 
it would be inadvisable at the present juncture 
to suggest that tile University should make 
piovislon for instruction in this branch know- 
ledge. As to the Medical and Engineering 
Schools, they are designed to meet certain 
special needs, and do not aim at providing 
courses of a urnuTbity standard. It will be 
many years before the demand torhighci couiseg 
will justify the establishment of Faculties in 

Medicine ami lingiiieiTiiiK ” 

Until recent, years, the demand for education, 
primary or secondary, was satisfied by a lew 
institutions iri tlie larger towns, while in the 
whole of the rural districts primary education 
had to be pressed on an apathetic and even 
obstructive agricultural population. Tho new 
spirit of progress in recent years has quickened 
the public pulse pud the efforts of Government 
to effect improved facilities have responded ac- 
coidingly. special grants from the Govern- 
ment of India budget surpluses in recent years 
have laigely been devoted to assisting the 
Dist'ict Councils to overtake their arrears 
of primary school building. lMctuct Councils in 
general have allowed their zeal for education to 
carry them Into programmes of development 
beyond th**ir means. 

Medical. 

The medical and sanitaiy services oi A/rrl 
province are respectively controlled iq^'an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, ,/and a 
Sanitary Commissioner. The medical ' depart- 
ment has progressed along tompurativelv 
stereotyped lines. A striking advance bus 
been made in rectnt years with urban sanita- 
tion. The principal medical institutions arc 
the Mayo Memorial Hospital at Nagpur, open- 
ed in 1874, with accommodation for 84 in- 
patients ; tho Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpoic, 
opened in 188(5 and accommodating 93 in- 
patients ; the Lady Duffcrin Hospital at Nagpur 
and tlie Lady Elgin Hospital at Jubbulpor*, 
these last tvo being for women and containing 
together accommodation for 71 in-patients. The 
province lias one lunatic asylum at Nagpui. 
Vaccination is compulsory in some Munkipal 
towns to which the Vaccination Act lias been 
extended. The administration in 1913 sanctioned 
the opi ning of peripatetic dispensaries in un- 
healthy areas. 

Administration. 

Chief Commissioner, Sir Frank George Sly, 

k, 0 . 6 . 1 ., i.o.s., (appointed, Deo 1919). 

Personal Assistant Co-pt. P. H. Champion. 
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Chief Secretary, The Hon’ Mo Mr. V. S. A. 
Slocot^, C.I.K., I O.s, 

Second Secretary, The Hon’ bit* Mr . JI C. Cowan. 
I. O.S. 

Third Secretary, The Hon' bio Mr. J. F. Dyei, 

I.C.S. 

L-iyal Secretary, THo lion’ Mo Mr. 1) C. Mile;. oil, 
i c.s. 

Under Secretaries, ATr. G. V. I’.ewem, md 

Mr. C. K. Seaman. 

Registrar , C. E. Higher, <c»n > • K. M 

Jlart, Oifg 

Secretary , Public Work* Lh 1 'nrtnn'nl (hn'idtii 
Branch), Lieut.- Col. S G LIim tt-Canne H V 
(Roads and Jiuildui'r ? ,) C'oi. .1 1*. Blal'Wav, 

C. M. G., K. i;. 

Financial Commissioner, The llon’hle Mr. II. V 
Crump, C s.i., i c.s. (On oomi.mi »i 1,1 i\e i 

E Ell A It. 

Conudtiswner, The Ilmi’ble Mi H. 1’ Standee 
c l K, l. r. s. 

Members ol Couidii. 

NOMINATED MFMUFKS. 

I ho llon’blo AI r. II A Hump. i c 

„ r. s. \ Mucii. k. i.i 
\ „ F. ('. Till nor. I C 

,, „ DO M it dull, l.o ‘* 

K < .lat.u, n " 

„ Col. -I. I*. l'l{«k»*wa\ , It i. 

,, Lieut -Col <’ 11 B'Uld'V, I M ^ 
Mr Jam* s Fugu^on Dyei, J c 
Mr. Aitlnii hit. os. Ma>h< \v, 

,, IlMlc Cl woiulon (ioWiiM. 

, Cl 1 ) 11*0 Paiih Dll U 

NOX-OFRCIALS. 

I he lWl.li* Hr Niaz-ud'din Jvl.aii 

„ „ Sorabji Be/onji Mehta 

, I mi Bahadur Sir Ripin Kndmi 

i Bom*, Kt... t.iis. 

Hao Bahadur Mad ho 11 io (M noth 
JJCHhpando. 

'* FLUCTED ME MB Jilts. 

Iho ilon'ble .Air Morosh war Jiao Dixjt. B.A , 
Bar -nt-Lnw. 

„ Uao Bahadur Nina van Tlao Kelk.ir 
,, Mr l J y are J,al Misra. 

,, „ Manoharpaht Kriduurao 

Golwalkar. 

, , ll.ii Sahib Govnul Lai Pumlui 

Lai Sahib Cul'uuji >lur..j. 
Tlwiekar, Bar.-at-Iaw. 

,, Mi Beotiar ltaglmbir Singh. 

, S hr I pad Balvant Tam bo. 

,, Kuo Sahib ltainchuiidra Vishnu 

Mahajani. 

„ Mr. Yeshwant Govind Denhpande. 

Mjscej.unio\: 8 jirroiN i mesus. 

]) hector of Public Instruction, Mr. A. I, Mayhew- 
Inspector-General of I'olirc Yaumt 
Chief Conservator of Forests , Mr. B B. iMnadou. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Sab. pro tern., 
Lt.-C 0 l. C. H. Bun slvy 


i Inspector-General nfVitil Hospitals, and Sanitary 
i Commissioner , The Jion’ble Col. C. H. M. 
Cmn, m I), l. W s, (On leaxo; ; Lt.-Col 
(' II. ISeiMey, i. m. s, (OJIg, ). 

| Commissioner of I'Jrcise , Mr. A. J5. Nelson, i.c.8. 

I Cum id roller (lunancial Dept) [{. WuteilVfd. 
Post master -General, Mr. 11. S. 11 Pilldiigtoti 

n. i. e., m,\.o 

’ Ihirfinr of AyneulUnc and ImlvAnes, OJJu i- 
ntw'j. DaMd Houston 

Rif/i^trar nj Co-upemtm Cndit A'ociVfifS, Air. 
I A i: Mathias, I o s, 

tijusf Co»uis 8 ioni;rs. 


Colonel li. jv. BIJiofc 1S01 

, Licut.-Colonel J. I\. Spenee (Officiating) . 1802 

J B- Temple (OfficwUng) lb«U 

! Colon '*1 K K. LI hot .. *. .. lStiy 

i J. S. Campbell ( QQU iating) . . . . if$04 

, H. Temple 1861 

1 .1. S. Campbell (Officiating) .. .. iafl& 

■ It. Temple 1860 

! J- JT. Morns (Officiating) 1867 

G. Hiiupbcll .. .. . ,, 1667 

j J. H. Morris (Officiating) . . , . . 1868 

('Onliufled 27 LI i May IS 70 
i Colonel lh H. heallngo, vi.,r>i (Wfj.) 1870 
i J. II MmiD. c.S I. .. .. 1872 

j L’. Giant (OJ)u iu(tng) .. .. .. i87i> 

, J. II. Moil i", c.s. i. .. , . . . 1871) 

I M . |j. Joins, p.s.r. fi .. 

1 C. JI. T. CiostJiwaite (Oflwtubwn .. 3^84 

Conllimed ‘J7th .Jami.n> I "\-, 4 
D. T’u/paliiok (Officiating) .. .. 3885 

i J. W. Neill (Officiating) .. .. , , ih87 

V. Mackenzie, r 8 J. .. .. _ y ^7 

, R. J. Ciosllnwnte (Officiating) .. , . i^.Si) 

Until 7th Ootoboi 1880, 

’ .J. W. Neill (Officiating) .. 3800 

A. P. Mae Donnell, c.s i. . . . , . . 

. *T. Woodbuin. c.a.f. (Officiatbnf) .. ihs»; 

Continued Id Jiomnbei 180:j. 
sir V. J. Lyull, c K.r n* . . . 1805 

'iho [Ion'blc Mr. D. C. .J. lubdson, o s I. 1808 

,, Sir A. IT. L. Flavor. K.r s i 1800 

( Officiating ) Confirmed <>jli Maieh Jb02. 

Jhe Hon’ble Mr.J. B. Hewelt. r s.r.. o.i r. 1002 
(G^icodmy)Conliiniod 2nd November IDOJ. 

Iho I Ion' hie Mr.F.S.P.Lcly, O.F i .Li c.u . UH)4 
(Gifu idling) Confirmed 2.hd Dec. 11)04. 

II e Jlon’blc Mr. J. O. Alillia, r s.i. . . ih(»5 

: S. J-nnay, C.B.L (Officiating) .. . . 1006 

Until 21st October 1006. 

L<\ A. T. Pliillips (Officiating) .. .. 1007 

Until 24th Maieh 1007. Alto fioni 20th 
j May to 21st Novcmbei .. .. 1000 

, phe llon'blc Sir It. U. Ciaddock. K.e.s.i. 1007 
Jhe ITon’ble Mr. 11 A Ciump, r.s.i. 1912 
Sub prohm fiom26th Januurv l ( )j-.> to 30th 
Cobruaiy. 

i The Hon’ble Mr. W. FoJ-Stiangwjyg, c.S.l. 1012 
(Sub pro tern.) 


The llon’bk' Sir P» Itobertson. R.C.s.i.. CJ.K. 1912 
„ Mr. ( rump, c.s.l. (Officiating). 1914 
I M Sjr B. Boboitsou, K os.!. .. 1014 

i ., Frank George Sly, K.C.8.I., 

I 1019 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in fonn 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may geimally be 
described as the tract of count iv, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. Prom this range a long 
broken line of mountains inns almost due south, 
dividing the province fiom Afghanistan, until 
the Sulniman Mange eventuallv closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest, length of the pioviucc is 408 miles, 
its greatest, bieadth -70 miles and its total 
area about 39,000 square miles. The terii- 
tory falls into three main geogiaphical divi- 
sions : Hit* (Jis-Indtis district of Hazara , the 
narrow stiip between the Indus aud the Hills, ) 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kuhat, , 
Banu and Dcra Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on Iho north and west : 
between those districts ami the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
In the second division contain 13,-113 square 
miles. The mountain regions, noith ami west, 1 
are occupied by tribes Bubjenl only to the poli- 
tical control of the Chief Commissioner in his 
capacity as Agent, to the Goveinoi -General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 25,500 square > 
miles and m it are situated, how noith t.o south, 
the political agencies severally known as ■ 
the Malakand, Khyber, Kunam, Tochi and 
Wana Agencies. Each of the Deputy Coin- 
tnissloners of the live administeied districts 
is responsible for the management of political ■ 
relations with certain tubes or sections of the 
irlbcs across the fionticr A few hundred * 
miles of the, trans-border Tcrritoiy aie inter- . 
nally adminisioivd by the Political Agents, ’ 

but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences arc not committed and so long as 
the tribes obscivo the conditions oil which 
allowances aie paid to many of them. 

The area of the Piovmce is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind ami Aden) 
ami uinounts to more than I lirec-lhths of the I 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Piovlnee equals 
98 persons to a squat e mile, but in the more j 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara Distuct there ; 
are 207 persons to a square mile and in the , 
trans-Indus plains tract the number lo 152. , 
The key to the history of the people of the 
N.-W. F. P. lies m the recognition of the fact 
that the vaUey of Peshawar was always more ' 
closely connected politically with Eastern 
Tran than with India, though in pre-Maho* 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in B.C. 327, then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns, and later, 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Last came the Sikh invasion, beginning in 
1818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British In 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government, Frequent 


warfare occurred with the border tribes, but 
since the conclusion of peaco with the Afrldla 
in 1893, the whole border has been undisturbed 
except for the expedition against the Zakka 
Khel Afridis m 1903 and thq recent, blockade 
Moll maud of 1910-17 aud Wazlristan Expedition 
of 1917. 

Th« division of the Frontier Provinco from 
the Punjab was frequently discussed, with the 
double object of seeming closer and more im- 
mediate control and supervision of the Fron- 
tiei by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alteiations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The piovinco was eventually 
removed from tin? control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new* Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor- General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communica- 
tion with the Government, of India in the Foreign 
Department, in political questions thore 
is no intermediary between the Chief Commis- 
sioner and the local officer ; an arrangement 
designed to secure both prompt disposal of 
references and the utilisation of the export 
knowledge of frontier conditions for which 
the head of the administration is selected. 

The People. 

The tot al population of the N.-W.F.P. (1911) 
is 3,819,02V, made up as follows 

iJa/.ara .. .. .. 603,028 

hfiuis-JnduH Districts .. .. 1.393,905 

Trans-Border Area .. .. 1,622,094 

This last figure is estimated. There are only 
(125’ 6 female's per 1,000 males in the towns and 

900 females per 1,000 males in rural areas. 
This disproportion of the sexes cannot at pre- 
sent be explained in the N.-W.F.P. any moi$' 
than m other parts of Northern India, wlj/ve 
it also appears. The discrepancy is crater 

here than in any other Province of India - There 
is no ground for believing that the* neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, tho female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early maniage are among them. 
Both the birth aud death-rates of the Province 
arc abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 35 ’1 and the death- 
rate 33*3. There were 122*5 male births (or 
every 100 females. It is recognised that in 
this matter, and in regard to population 
generally, the registration of females may 
be defective, inasmuch as the Pathan, for 
whatever reasons, regards the birth of a 
! daughter as a misfortune, the less said about 
| which the better. I'he population is natu- 
rally increasing, but emigration reduces the 
1 net result. 

The dominant language of the Provinco Is 
! Pashtu and tho population contains several 
; lingual strata. Tho most Important sections 
; of the population, both numerically and by 
i socia position; are the FathanS, They own 
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a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
mlnisteted districts and are the ruling race, 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Fathan, Balucli, Rajput and oilier tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently seitled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only o per ceftt. of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901. custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these niattci s the Mahomedan or Hindu law 
is applied only in the absence of special custom. 

Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P., 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
iucludes the Peshawar Valley and the, riverain? 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, arc extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the’hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain innges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. Thu air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of tempciaturc are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Day of Bengal : the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Distnets bring 
widespread ruin und snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the wither or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. The following dosmption 
of the Daman, the high giound above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Ivhan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in an account, 
•written some years ago by Captain Ciost- 
ww : " Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every^econd day. Washing is an impossible 
luxury'.*-*. . . It is possible in the hot 
weather toWide thirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire " 
With the exception of the Kunliar River, in 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelurn, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus. The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
Jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but are 
now quite extinct; leopards, hyenas, wolves. 
Jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bear, 
deer and monkeys are found ; a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal : 

Takht-i-SuIaiman, Sulaiman Range, in Lera 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet. 

Plr Ghal, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
rirlstan, 11,583 feet. 

Sika Bam, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurraiu 
Agency, 15,621 feet. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
Kara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 
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Istragh Peak (18,91)0 tt ), Kaulno Peak 22,641 
ft.), Tiricb Mir (25,426 ft.), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the no j them border of Chitral Agency. 
Trade and Oecu pat inns. 

The population derives ils subsist nice almost 
wholly fiotn agriculture. The Province is 
practically without manufactures, 'there is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that It lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Ana with India, but the influence of rail- 
ways Is diminishing tiro importance of these 
trading interests. The travelling traders (or 
PowindaliB) from the tin ns -frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing kheir trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India. Pi ices or agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but 
the agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been depri\ cd of access to Indian markets and 
have theieforc been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the oilir r hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-ugrieultuial elasses. The 
etroct.s of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as iu the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 32 percent, ami uncultivated 
to 68 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making 
steady progress. Relations with the tribes 
have improved, trade lias advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed ami the desire 
of people for education ha- been judiciously 
and svm pathetically fostered. In the Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent,, males 
and 7 per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high iiterac" amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13“J per cent, are returned as litrrate. 
The inauguifltion of a system or light, i all ways 
throughout the Province, apait, from nil con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 191 1, and the Jester work 
of the Puhaipur Canal, also completed a year 
or two ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. There has arisen 
in recent years the difficult question of the 
importation of thousands of idles lrorn the 
Persian Gulf. Elaborate measures were taken 
to stamp out the tiatfu, under the direction of 
the Naval Comrnnnder-in-Chief in the Eas f . 
Indies ; and with the tardy consent of France 
an agreermnt was made with the Sultan of 
Muscat, to stop the trede in arms from that 
place, Muscat having been the entrepot fot tha 
traffic. 

Administration. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province is conducted by the Chief 
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noinmi**:ioncr ;uul Agtni to (li»» Gov..iuor- 
Gcncial In Council. IDs .tali' ron-aMa of - 

(1) Officers of tit*'’ ivhih.il Depart men l o» 
the Government of India 

(2) Members of the I’rovi.ioal l ml 

(H) Members ol tin* Suhnidmuic l mi Srivicr. 

( 4 ) Superintendents and A iM.-int Nupei- 
mteiulcnts of Police. 

(5) Officers recruited for tin* t-v 1 vice of de- 
partments resumin': spcuul knowledge — 
Militia, Engineering, Education, Medu iuc 
and Forest i>. 

The cadre posts revived foi uflioi is corning 
under the first In ad above are: — 

Chief Conuni.-sionei Ar 
Agent to tin* G<n- 
ein oi -Cleiiei.il 
•Srcrctuiy | 

i Assistant Secretary f 3 

Personal Assistant. j 

Kevenue l ommiv j 

sinner and ilevemie j 

Adminidiation ^ Seciituiv j 

Resident m SVa# u Flan. ! 
D'*pul\ ConmU'.- . 

SlOlUUs . f 

Politie.d Ai^-uls . . u 1 i '1 

in-liict Juilui i , 1) 
As-blant. Coiiuiim-'| 

siuneis and Assist* J- If* 

an I Pohlicdl Ag'-nts j 

f One Judicial Commis- j 

j slom-r. J 

High Court and '{Two Divisional and > -J 

Divisional I Sessions Judges. J 

Judges. ^ One Addihn.i d tin t o. j 

The distiicts under the Deputy ( oimnis- 
gloneis are divided into innn two to live stib- 
eollectoiatea, in cliaige of talwhiaia. who are 
in vested w«th criminal and u\il and levuiiie 
powers, and aie agisted b> naib-taiisildais, 
who exercise only cumin, il and revenue powers 
Some sub-divi-ions aie m ehaige of A-»sMunt 
or Extra Assistant ('ommis«iui>eis. The vil- 
lage community cliaiactui^tic of some p,uU 
of India is not indigenous among the Pulhun*' 
its place as a social unit o Id '■onw extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held toother by the ties 
oi kinship and ancient aneestrv, nul oi imngi- 
naiy. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced m the low ns. 1'lieio are 
also district boards The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary stall includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Ponce, a Civil surgeon, 
who is also the Supejintendent of Jail anil a 
District Inspector or Schools. The Piovince 
forms a single educational cucle and only pos- 
sesses one forest di\ ision, that of liuzaia. Theie 
are four divisions of the Roads and Building 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each under an Executive Engineer. The 
Irrigation Department of the p. w. d. is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer, Irrigation, i 
who is also ex-oflUio Secret aiy to the Chlel | 
Commissioner. The administration of tiie 
civil police force of the district? is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force ol Frontier Constabulary. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial. Of the Agencies only U'urram and 


Toclii Valley pav land revenue to the British 
Goveinmeni. The revenue mlimnifctratlon of 
all the .iduuur c red distncts is controlled 
bv Hu Revenue CoinmisKtouei. Ji’or the ml 
mini 1 1 at ion of mil and emmnal justice theie 
■ire two Civil and Sessions divisions, each 
piesided nvci by a Divisional and Sessions 
Judge. The Judicial Commissioner is the 
controlling authonty in tho Judiclul branch 
of tiie ail ministration, and his Court is the 
highest, eiimmal and appellate tribunal in this 
Province. The pilneipal officcis in the present 
A dmuCMiution arc : — 

Aynd to lit" (JoL'crnur (Jenerul and Chief Comm is ■ 
sioun'y The Jlon’hlc Sir AlJred Hamilton 
Grant, k on:, c < i , i o s , (assumed charge, 

1 utii September I!) IP) 

f(rsnh at )\’aztridan, 'I lie llmi’ble Sit John 
Donald, k ci r , cm (on h ivM 
J ado h it Cu>in)h*\io)t'‘i , T P Rtiinie, 1 1 1 ^ 

/.V : v/iii'' Se< ,e'n m S K Peals r l F , ics 
cse/.ifan, t) Chief Co.it m i wiou, r, I’ 11. K<al\ 

I i ^ 

A fytJa id S', /•/ !ihi/ to Chut Commissi, met' .1 K 

Ma tv t i j- Ion. l c s 

t taut F., a, anal Set retain to Chiej Ciinimi-, 
sinner, Bhui Miiulei Much 
Indian Fei^ona* Assishnd in Chief Coonur inner, 
kluu Baiuidiu Sadulla Kliau 
I in- fleet t n/ Off', in Fiontier Cuifis, Xf ,ijoi \. (' 
T.meot k, I 

S eic!"n(. I’trhln. II oiks Dt/nufi/hid, lUnldijif «. 

ant Hoads ,'Jiamh, Col li A 1). i ia-i i, i; i 
Set a! uu, Fuhin' U o'Ls Dcpinir.tunf, Irnrdinn 
lira n a t I '. W Cat lie 

Chit' M edu a* OJfi<o,, lh ut -Col J. D Hi, no, 

|l M) , I M v > 

l i.sjirch.t -(if iiotul of Fillin', 1!, \V 'loiiikiu^ 
o l. 1 , («»Jig ) 

CurmiHiiduid, I'ionth r ('nudahnla ry, R. C Bos la 
Fin 'tm of I'nhhc J i ist, art mu, C B \V. .lone,', 
M V. t 

>' a p i ade ode id, A,rhn'o1o‘jieal San'eif, I* 
{.leasts, K , S Ahau \Vasmddm (<»itg.^‘ 
Ftiisionuf and Sessions Jadi/es, la*' ^-Ct.i C 
C. Mmelnn, i»s.o, i \, (Derejal), T. B 
< opt bind, l (' s , (PesluiwMi), Majoi R A, Vuli 
( \dditmnal S.v^nei'' Judge, J’eshawur) 

Viee- Fiesidi nt, Fnn'ineml lieeraitiin , Hoard and 
Spread Itm athinj Offtrei , S H Peats, v I i: 
Fohttnil Atft’ids 

Abijol J \ Bictt, Dir, Swat and Cltilral. 

Ala |oi F. II. Humphry^, Kliyl>er. 

Majm Jt. (iatiatl, Toehi 
Ar.tioi J{ J. \V. Dealt-, Knrraru. 

Mitjoi c G ( lostliwaite, ou.K, Wanu. 

iJeputtf ( \numi Hsioiwm 
Al.tjor (i F AV \nson (oltg ), Peslt.iwar. 

Aiaior C. S\ . Prescott, Batiiiu 

LitPdUd, i.c.s , Deni Ismail Khan. 

Majoi [l i: II Grilfith, o l.K., Kohul 
J. 1L, U I ’laser, o uk, i.c.s, Haz.ira. 

Former Chiej Commissioners. 
bu nt Col Su Harold Deane, K c p r., ))it-<l Tilt 
Jill v PJ')^ 

bient -Col Sir George Roos-Keppel, tki’i.l-:., 
1 i'M, to Utii September UDO. 
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Assam. 

'lV Province of As&utn, 61,682 square miles agricullun*. In the 10U census a very marked 


in area, includes the Assam Valley Division, 
the Surma Valley anil Hills Division and the 
State of Manipur. It owe.-* its iiupoitance to 
its .situation on the north-east frontier of India. 
It is surrounded by mountainous ranges on 
three sides while on the fouith (the west) lies 
(he Province of Itcpcnl on to the plains of 
which debouch the two valWs of the Dralnna- 
puira and the Surma winch foirn the plains 
of Assam. These two vallejs me sepaiati'd 
from each other bv the A?s.Im Kangc, winch 
projects westward fiorn the hills on the eastern 
border. 

Population. 

'the total population of the province in 1911 
was 7,0 857, of whom it million** vein Ma- 

homethns, 3 A inDlioi* . II ndn- and 1J million" 
Amnosts. 46 per cent, of tin* population 
speak Bengali. 22 percent, speak A^ame^e: 
itlier languages spotrn in the ] lovmee aie 
Hindi, Priva ami a gjeat vmHv of language** 
classified under the gencial head mi: t#f Hie 
r l ibcto-Cbmo-c language • Owner 1o the giem 
iren 1 * ot wa«ti* ami ii\em tin* density ol the 
province is oidv 1 15. which, complied with 
liial of mn<d othei part* of India, i-, low, lml l-' 
moie than double that of Billina. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has HgriculluraJ advantages for winch it 
would bo difficult. to iiiui a parallel in arv pail 
of India, climate, sent, lainfall and river s\s- 
leuifl all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Ltioo is the staple food ciop, Ue.ulv 0 million 
acres being devoted to this rmp. In 1617-18 
the outturn of nee was 1.581, ions. I’Ac-pt 
in the IlminUynn Trial imgatiou is nimiiv— 
s.vry. .lute, and ten me the most linpoitant 
crops grown tor export: the moa under pile 
in 101 T- 1 H being 100,324 acres that undir tea 
.ibout 309,090 aeies '\ he number oj tea 
gardens in 796, the prodmtion being about. 213 
niillion lbs \\hont and tobacco are a ho gjown 
anlabout >0 squaie miles are devoled to saigar- 
e.»m^The total mea ol ‘ received' tore^t 
i ' a 5" I square miles ami the umJa^sifi. <1 

-'fate fomttt^'ovcr .ibout 18,509 square mill •* 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Ham fall is everywhere abundant , and ran gt i- 
from 93 to 121 inches. The maximum i- i cached 
it Cheriapuiijl in the Khaj-i Lliils, which i> 
o-e* of the wettest places in the woild, having 
a rainfall of 458 inches. The tenqerature 
lamps from 69° at Sibf-agar in January to "'I 0 
in duly. Earthquakes of considerable seventy 
have taken place, by far the woist being that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Land Tenures. j 

Most of the actual cultivator of the sod j 
usually lioid direct from the .state, and the j 
aica of laud on which rent b paid is incousl- 
ierable. A large pail of Uoalpara and ot the j 
more densely populated portions of Svlhet ! 
was however Included in the permanent, settle- i 
inent of Bengal , and the system of land teimie 
in Cachar, and the existence of large estates 
on privileged rates of revenue in Kamrup have 
i ended to produce a tenant, class which at Uio 
1901 census amounted to more than one-third 
of the total number of persons supported by 


increase In tenancy throughout the Province 
is shown. 

The Assam labour and Emigiation (Amend- 
inent) Hill Weis passed on the 24th March 1915. 
The Act carrh s with It the abolition ot tiie 
recruiting contractor and the creation of 
J.abour Bureau to supervise rcciuiting. 

Mines and Minerals. 

TJie only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures arc in the Nnga Hills * district, where 
about 3(U), 000 tons are raised annually and 
used mainly by the river steamers. Limestone 
is quarued in the Khasi and .Tiyntia Hills, in 
iSylliet, and In the Garo hills. Petroleum 
is woilced only In Lakimpor. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was riccntly published m the me- 
nioiis of the Geological Survey of Tndia. It 
slates that the j ? trolouin localities in (his 
piovinn aro <ontined to a curved belt of country 
along tli" basins of the Biahmaputra and 
Smiiin. Tins belt. is liateahlo over a distance 
of HHiic 800 nulis fiom N Ik A«sain through 
Kachar and rhittapoiig 1o the Arakaii coast, 
wheic it. has a S S K. trend. It is roughly 
lomcntnc witli (lie iiend of the Buiimsc 
oil bilt. (he distance between the two varying 
horn 70 to I5u miles. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk b (ranuf.vtii'od in the Assam Vulley, 
the weaving hi mg done by the wo;*.cn. 
Cott >u wi.ivmg is also laigelv practised 
bv (lie women, and ah; i*«-t every house 
i.'iitanis a loom: the cloth is being gra* 
uua’.lv du- placed by imported geo Is of finer 
text uic and Muui. Brut, building, brass and 
nietal .ind e.iilneiiwne-, tea manufacture and 
1 hrm stone Inn. dug arc the other industries 
! apart horn agncult uic. which itself employs 
’ about 84 p«*r cent, of the population. Assam 
'■.mu s on n consult i able trade with the ad- 
. mining lon-igu tribi" and count lit'* Tin* totn 
! \alue ol imports during 1918-jo amounted to 
Its. 8,88,200 again* I JN 19,79,915 in the pre- 
\ loiis jiat*, showing a deciea-te oL IN 7/11,715 
or J7 l per vvnt. The total value of exports 
was Jt 3. 9,50,213 against IN. 10,5 1,9 “>2 in the 
pieceding vear, the decrease being IN. 0,98,709 
or 12 2 per evut I he value of the total tiiwlo 
1 with Bhutan was TN 10,40 577 duTing t he year 
under report as against IN 20,50,290 in the 
preceding year. The exclusion of the trade 
registered at Tamhidpur and the prevalence of 
influenza in the bids are mainly responsible 
for this decrease 1 he import trade ol Bhutan 
declined from its. l , i,7 , ),005 to JN. 5,61,228. 

Communications. 

The tiude of Assam is chlcily carried by 
river, but increasing use is being made of 
, the Assam Bengal Kail way which runB from 
the, poll, of Chittagong to Silchar at tin* eastern 
i end of the Surma Valiev. A branch of that line 
runs along the south of the Assam Valley from 
j Gauhati to Tiiwukla, a station on the Dlbru- 
; Sadly a Kail wav, and is connected with the 
Surma Valley branch by a line that pierces 
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the North Cachar Hills, the points of junction 
being Lumding in the northern and Badarpur 
in the southern valley. The Eastern Bengal 
State Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
The excellence of its water communication 
makes Annum loss dependent upon roads than 

other parts of India ; but in recent years the 
road system has been developed and there is 
a trunk road through the whole length of the 
Brahmaputra Valley and an excellent road 
from Gauhali to Shillong. A large licet ol 
steamers main lamed by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company plies on t lie rivers 
of both valleys. A daily service of passenger 
boats runs from Goalumlo to Dibrugarh. 

. Finance. 

The total levenue realist <1 within Hie province 
during 1017-18 waj Bn. 1,94,07.474, the imp« uni 
receipts being Bs, 62,10, r>44 and puninrul re- 
ceipts R.s l,3n,%,S4l. An asiignmuit. of 
Rs. 18,1.1,721, winch was nuuh liom lmpei'j.il 
1o piovtm ml funds brought tlv nelt proMticul 
income to R* 1.49,10, ha.”) The uupi rial as- 
signment being left out of aeeoimtthe pio\in(i.ri 
l‘eei ipt'j ' ,<pniided by Rs 2, 94, f>2’> Beet ipfs 
inmi land levenue owing to the iccovirv of 
large arrears oi 1910- L 7 when sii iptm^ions of 
pavment weie necs^itfitcd By flood**, imn.w'd 
by Rs. 13,7 1 ,">() / , thos“ liom loitsls by its 
1,01,3‘U, and tho'-e horn income-tix by B^ 
7.1, bis. On the ol lii-t hand, evn-e revenue, fell 
hv Rs 1,(17 218, and leieipts Ikmii .stamp! 
and i< gi'jtiation aW> declined m sympathv , 
,\ith guieral ceonoinie eouditions. Tne total 1 
provincial evpendittjiv was Bs 1, b.,29 2 1 1, i 
ratllei over a lakh ltw* than m 1910-17 'I he \ 
pio vmce commenced the year with a bal.mo'of Its. ! 
21, JO, 21‘! and closed it with one of Bs. 27, 3 1,14 I. ■ 
Education. j 

There are in the lTovmee at present 4,019 I 
educational institutions including two Arts ! 
Colleges with 221, lily studi lits. Oi tie. total 
population 343,672 are irturncd as literate. The 
distribution of literacy naturally varies con- 
siderably throughout the Province. The large 
number of immigrant coolies and of aboriginal 
tribes tends to lower the proportion of literates | 
In the Brahmaputra Valley, and «i compara- I 
t-ivcly high standard of literacy in the Hills 
is duo mainly to ilio piogi ess of education 
amongst the Kh.'ids of whom a largo proportion 
have been eon veiled to Chiistinnily. Amongst 
the Ani mists Id the Hills the Lushais seem to 
have an extraordinary k<vii!ic*s for learning, 
which is the more romaikabh*, because the 
administration of their district dates from quite 
recent times. 

* Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1903, as the result of further dclibe- 


of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar. Chota Nagpur and Ortssa weie 
formed Into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 

Great taste and judgment among the pine 

woods on the slopes ot the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height, of 0,4f>0 feet above the sea. 
It w r fts destroyed m the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 

Chief Commissioner The Hon. Sir Nicholas 
Dodd lieatson Bell, k.c.i.e., c.b i„ appointed 
Ut A pul 1918 

Personal /Is sL, Captain H.R Harmgton, i.A. 
Chief Secretary, .T. E. Webster, C-i-E. 

Seen nl tier) plant, A. R Edwards, 
i Secretary, Public Works Department, F. E. Bull. 

| Inspector Central of Registration, 8. X. 
i Mackenzie, l.rs. 

i J mites, Abdul Majid on leave, Henry Craw* 
i ford Liddell. 

j Dinetor oj Politic Instruction. J. R. Cunningham. 

, I nspectnr-CcnrraloJ Police, LI. -Col. 1) Hcibert. 

, Sanitary Commissioner, Major T. C. AT. \Touug, 

, M.H., IMS. 

; Com pp oiler, Financial Department, V’dlip Gordon 
1 Jacob, ha. 

, Political Agent in Manipur, Licut.-Col. II . \V. 0 
1 Coie. 

8 open ufen tie nt and Remronbancer of Legal 
Affaus, Abdui Majid, n A. 

Director of hand Records and Agriculture, J. 
McSw'ine.v . 

^iniot Inspector of Factories, E. R. Powell. 
Lmiisu.ative Council. 
l.i.Mit-Col l) Herbert, .1. E. Webder, 

* 1 I E , A. Melloi, Abdul MApd, Colonel J. 
Gum. . \ R Edwaidi*, O Jt. Jh^enue, F. W. 
Sudmei^m, \funihi Rn/ BaRsh, Rdjeinlra 
Nniavnu Uuiulhmi. JLu Naliui Rant, a Ray 
IkHidui Bahadui, A li Hawkins and C 11. Holder. 

Diet ted Members. t 

Bin (ilmn.i^y.im Birua, Bahadur lieYfhi 
Raniani Mohan Das , K. 8t. J. likp nan , 
M.iuIm Sui> id Abdul Majid, Khan J^Giadur ; 
Muhammad liaklit Ma/.uiudar, Khiy TUhadii? ; 
Maiilu Saiyld Muhammad Suaduila ; H. B. 

I Fox ; A. L. ITrtytsur , Rai Krishna Knmar 
llama, ; Srijut Ciiandradhar Banin ; and Rai 
Nagendui Nath Chainthan, Bihadui 

Chief Commissioners of Assam. 


Colonel R. 11. Koatmgc, o.s. i. .. 1874 

.Sir S. C. BayJey, K.C.s.l 1878 

C. A. Elliot, C.S.J 1881 

W. E. Ward 1883 

Dennis Fit’/, patrlck, c.d.i 1887 

J. Westland, C.S.1 1889 

J. W. Quinton, c.S.l. 1889 

Bng. -General Sir 11. Collett, R.C.D. . . 1891 

W. JS. Ward. C.S.l 1891 

C. J. Lyall, 0.8.1 1894 

H. J. S. Cotton, C.S.l 1890 


rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province ot Amiii the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Beugal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up On the 1st of 
April, 1912 : the Eastern Bengal Districts 
wore quitod with the Bengal Commisaionerships 


J. B. Fuller, O.T.E 1900 

J. B. Fuller, o.l.E 1902 

O. W. Bolton, o.ri.1 1003 

Note . — The Chief Commission erslilp of Assam 
was revived 1st April 1912 
flir Amhriale Earle, K.c.l.i?. .. .. 1912 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Bentson Belt, K. OJ.E., 

0,tU, .. 3 918 
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E uchistan. 


Baluchis: tan Is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian limpin'. • It in divided into three main 

divisions; (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of t facts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
In 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,845 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought, under control and placed 
directly under British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Tvalnt and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,484 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1911 it contain* 
834,703 inhabitants, divided roughly half and 
half between the administered districts and 
States. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a gieat, belt ol ranges conned mg 
the Rafed Koh with the hill system of Ruutbeni 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the di, lin- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it. makes its wav to the inland 
lakes which form so large a fcntuie of Central 
Asia. Bugged, bairen, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places bv level valJe>s 
of considerable size in which imgation enables 
much cultivation to he carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment, with Baluchistan commenced liom 
the outbreak of the Tirst Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 3 842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 

* The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
wi^ handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nisterVA cotin try. At the close of the First 
Afghan w^, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalut, 
The founder of the. Baluchistan Province as 
It now exists was Sir Bobcrts Randcman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Balueli and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy, In the Afghan War of 1879 JVhin. 
Sibi, Ilarnai and Thal-Chotlali wore handed 
over by Yakub Khan to 1 lie Briti-h Govern 
ment and relumed at Sir Uohert Sandman's 
strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside tho monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular anil 
scanty. Shahrig which has the ' heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than Ilf inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some I 
caeca to 3. The majority of tho indigenous ] 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals I 
and transport. The Afghan and the Baluch, as ! 


a rule, cultivate their own amis. The Brahuta 
dislike agriculture and prefer a pastoral life. 
Previous to the advent of the Brltirdi life and 
property were so insecure that the cultivator 
was fortunate if ho reaped his harvest.. The 
establishment of peace and security has been 
accompanied by a marked extension of agri- 
culture which accounts for the increase in the 
numbers of the purely cultivating classic. 
The Mekrnn Coast- is famous for the quantity 
and quality of its fish and the industry is con- 
stant lv developing. Fiuit is extensively grown 
m the highlands and the export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in JIM K’hoojs with 
5, 2, si scholars. •There is a distinct desire lor 
(duration amongst the more enlightened head- 
men lound about Qu* tta-Pishin and other 
centres wln’ie the Local Government with its 
o nicer*, stavs at, certain '■seasons, sin’ll ns Sibl 
find Ziurat but. on tin’ whole educatinu or the 
desire of it lias made little or no advance in 
the outlying distiuts. The mineral wealth of 
the Province is believed to be considerable, but 
cannot l»e exploited until railways are deve- 
loped. Coal is mined at Khoston the Sind- 
Pifthm railway and in l ho Bolau Pass. Chro- 
mite is extract rd in Mir Qnctta-Pishin District, 
but. the industry awaits the exfci nsion of the 
railway liom Khanai to Uhidiihngh for its 
adequate exploitation. Lime-stone is quarried 
in small quantities. An oil-prospecting licence 
las been granted by the Las Bela State to the 
Burma Oil Company. 

Administration. 

The head of the local ad mini, st ration is the 
officer styled Agent to tin) Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner. Next lu rank comes 
the Revenue Commissioner who advises the 
Agent, to the Governor-General in financial 
matt ms and generally contiols the revenue 
administration. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
.Tngas or Councils of Kldt rs along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction o£ the aggrieved and 
1 the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
1 of a crime. The disliiet levies which normally 
i numh('i<d 2,300 odd plav an iinobtiUMve but 
. invaluable pait in the work of the Civil 
1 Administration not only in watch and ward and 
| the investigation of dime, but also in the 
: carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
j and other miscellaneous work. Tn addition to 
! these district levies there are ordinarily three 
I lingular Corps in tho Province, the Zliob 
Militia (formcily known as the Zhob Levy 
! Corps), the Mali run Levy Corps, and the Chagal 
1 Levy Corps. Thoir combined strength In the 
I latest returns was 953 cavalry and 892 Infantry. 

! The Province dors not pay for Itself and 
receives large subsidies from the Imperial 
Government. The receipts and expenditure 
roughly balance each other at 29 lakhs. The 
land revenue demanded is about Bs. 12 lakhs 
annually. 
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Indue)} i stem. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

Agent to the Governor-General and (ft iff Vain 
at winner, The lfou'bk U Col A !’• l»rvv, 

0. 5.1., c l.r:. 

Utf'f. Reivnue anti .ladh'itil ('oMtnl sinner, Id -Col 
A. I>, Q. Itaiii'M • . o.b.n. 

Secretary, Public Works D^paittn^U, Uihi.- 
Hrneiul J. A I »i n\\ , r.M d n s o 

First Assistant to thr Agent to tJie ( lorcrnor - 
General and Secreting *n the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Major It H • r)i<'iip\iv-'J'j>ijrh- 

P, ditit nl Artful //.bit', huul -Colonel \ L. Jamb, 

1. a. 

Political 1 i/rnt linin' <?" n li dan Pass, .1 T C 
A< lifi.on, j .4 

Assistant for Mel ,nn to the Col dual Aged m 
Kalat and ii-ufricio Commandant, Mel tan 
Levy Corps, < ' II . C» jiliu , , T.e s. 

Political Agent and Deputy Conutnssmin'i . 
Quetta, Lt -Col II. 1,. stew ait, r i i 

Assistant Politu-of Agent and Assistant ( om 
nw>#w;irr, Q/udtj, T. IL I>m.,i, ].o *- 

Political Agent, Cb tjni, Majoi \V. <1 Hutchinson, 

l.A. 

Political Agent and Deputy Comm,s oner, S du 
Captain II. C. ! a mis. 

Assistant Pohtaal Agent. Sdn, (' C l . 

lin uinei . 

Political Agent, Lorulai , Major C. b Hi me. i. \ 

Uexidm c g S a i gen n and Chief Mi dual () lh • rr. 
Dr. S. Ouster 

Vail Surgeon. Situ, J A, ijiti/. l,w. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a group of islands m the bay M binga! 
at which tho heat I quarters am at I’oit, lihur, , 
by sea 780 miles from Calcutta, 'MO null's iiom 
Madras and .‘JCO miles fiom Rangoon, with 
which ports Uipio is regular communication 

Tho land area of the islands umler tho ad- 
ministration is 8,U3 Hjuaio miles, Mindy, 
2,508 square miles in the Andamans and 
Bquare miles in the Nicolaus. The total popu- 
lation of the islands was returned m the eensu- 
of 1911 as 2(5,459. The Islands ate ad mini'- 
tored by the Chief Comiuissiouci of t}h Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands who is also tho Super- 
intendent, of the Penal Settlement. The penal 
settlement, which was established m 1S.>8, is 
the most important In India. 


Superintendent of Poit Blair, F.lcut.-Coi M. W 
Douglas, c.i.B. 

Acting Commandant and District Superintendent 
oj Military Police, 13. r T. Rowssac. 

Mt die id SupPrlnh udent of Jails , and, Senior 
Mc'hval ujjicer, Major ,1. It. Murray, i.M.S. 


COORG. 

Conn? is a «nuill petty rro\ince in Southern 
India we-t, oi the State of Mysore. Its area 
i 1,382 square miles and its population 17t,97fi 
Cooyg e-ime nmhr I lie direct protection of the 
bntish CoviTimienl dining the war with Sultan 
! ipu <it Sermgapntmn, In May 1834, owing 
to me- government, it was annexed. The 
i'lOAinee is directlv under the (lovemment 
of India mid ad ministered by the Chief Com- 
1 riii"-ioiiej oi (Vorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
, wPh lii.- headquarters at bangalore. In him 
, .ire combined .HI the functions of a local gov- 
I emnient and a High Court. The Secretariat 
i- at bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
l Hcei^laiy to the Chief Commissioner 

ef Cumi? In Comp his chief aulhonty is the 
roiumh‘'4oner whose hca Iquarters are at Mer- 
e.ua and whose duties extend to every branch 
of the admlnish mon. The chief wealth of 
the country is am scull tii c and especially the 
foowlh of eolfee. ^though owing to ovcr-pio- 
. met ion and insect pests eolfee no longer com- 
mand-. the protll! d mice enjoyed, the Indian 
output A ill hold- it - own against the severe 
« oiiipetiluni oi brazil. Hie bulk of the out- 
put is eAOoited to 1'Tance. 

Resident ant Chief Commissioner, Conrg, 
II. V. ( 'ubb, C.s i., o.r.K., i.O.s, 

AJMER MERWARA. 

Ajmei-Mfi wa^a i*’ an isolated liritisli Pro- 
vince iti Kajputana. 'i’lie Agent to the (3ov- 
i iMoi-ticm ral m Itajpnlana administers it as< 
Clnei Commissioner, The Provmeo copidis 
ot two small separate distiiots, A jme/'* and 
Ah rwato, witli a total area of 2,711 sqin/.e miles 
.md a population of 501,395. close of 

the Pmdmi war Daulat. llao Scindiffj by a treaty 
| dah ‘il June 2.3, 1818, ceded the district w> the 
; Ifiitidi. Pilty-five percent, of tho population 
i aie supported by agiiculturc, tho industrial 
population being piincipally employed in the 
)couoii and other industries. Tho piinripal 
ciops oic maize, millet, bailey, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

! Officiating Agent to I he. Governor-General in 
' Rnjputuna and Chief Commissioner of Ajmer, 
Meneara, A. T. Holme. 



Aden. 


Aden was the first new territory added to the j 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition in 1889 was the outcome of an 
outrage committed by the local Eadhli chief 
upon the passengers and crew of a British bug- 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhood. Various 
acts of treachery t^ipcrvciicd during tho negoti- 
ations regarding the buggalow outrage and Aden 
was captured by a forro sent by the Bombay 
Government under Major Baillic. The act has 
been described as one of those opportune poli- 
tical strokes which have given geographical 
continuity to British possessions scattered over 
the world. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much ns Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles j 
and connected willi the mainland by a narrow | 
Isthmus of fiat ground This is nearly covered at j 
one part at high spring tides, but the causeway j 
and aqueduct are always above, though some- ! 
times only just above, water. The highest | 
peak on the waii of precipitous hills that sur - 1 
rounds the old cralcr which constitutes Aden is i 
1,775 feet above sea level. Rugged spurs, with j 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the l 
circumference of the crater. A great pap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacent to Aden pioper, was 
obtained by purchase in 1808 and the adjoining 
tract of Shaikh Othman, 89 square miles in 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, In 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an over-flowing population. 

Attached to the settlement of Aden arc the 
islands of Berlin, an Island of 5 square miles 
extent in the Straits of Bab-el-Mamlcb, in the 
entrance to the Arabian Sea : Sokotra island, 
at the entranc'* to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara- 
bian Sea, acquired by treaty in 1880 and 1,882 
miles in extent ; and the five small Kurin Muria 
islands, ceded by the Imam of Maskat in 1854 
for the purpose of landing the Red Sea cable, and 
•otherwise valuable only for the guano deposits 
fotiied upon them. They are off the Arabian 
coasebbout two-thirds of the way from Aden to 
MaskaV^lhe whole extent of the Aden settle- 
ment, inH|klmg Aden, Littlo Aden. Shaikh 
Othman ana Pcrim, and subject to post-war 
adjustments, is approximately 80 miles. The 
1911 census showel Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman, and Perirn to have a population 
of 40,165. The population of Pcrim is a matter 
of a few hundreds, largely dependent on the Coal 
Depot maintained there by a commercial firm. 
That of Sokotra Is 32,000, mostly pastoral and 
migratory inland, fishing on the coast. 

Strategic Importance. 

Aden’s first Importance is as a naval and 
military station of strategic Importance. This 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M. 
Murray, in his “Imperial Outposts.” He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base In the 
same sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong Kong 
were made, but a point d'appui , a rendezvous 
and striking point for the fieet. It was seized 
in 1839 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strategist’s 
point of view this is its primary purpose and the 
raUon tVetr0 of Its forts and garrison. Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 


invulnerable by Bca and by iau l, dominating 
the entrance to the lied Sea, and valuable to 
its owners as a commercial emporium, jt put of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 trom noifch to 
south and is divided Into two hays by a .-pit of 

land. The depth of water In the western bay 

is fiom 3 to 4 fathoms, across the entrance 4j to 
5 fathon s, with 10 to 12 fathoms 2 miles outside. 
The bottom is sand and mud. There are seve- 
ral islands in the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Poiim and Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political Jurisdiction of the Resident. 

The Aral) chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaries of the British Gov- 
ernment. Colonel Wahab and Mr. G. H. 
Pitzmamice. of the Constantinople Embassy, 
wore appointed in 1902 as Commission era to 
delimitate the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and the Biitish protectorate nronnd Aden. A 
convention was signed in 1905 settling details, 
the frontier line being drawn from Shaikh Murad, 
a point on the Red Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the liver Bnna, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north- 
east of Dthala, and thence north-easi to tho 
groat desert, the area left within the British Pro- 
tectorate was about 9,000 square miles. The 
arrangement gave to Turkey Cape Bab-el Man- 
deb, which forms tho Arabian b ink of the 
eastern channel past Pcrim into the Red Sea. 
England took this gatepost of the Red Sea 
from the Tuik* in November 1914. A sani- 
torium and small British gariison used to he 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but the ganisori was withdrawn In 1906, Tord 
Morlcy explaining this step as being h. accord- 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords in 1903, — that His Majesty’s Government, 
had never desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the Britiih 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 
it. plain that they would not assent to the 
Intel fcrenco of any other Power with those 
affairs. Affairs in this respect have bern dis- 
arranged considerably by the war. 

British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a policy 
tinder which Aden has failed to advance with 
tho same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of other British dependencies. 
It is said that the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its wonderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
tho Bill Kli have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect their coal yaids. Trade, it is 
argued, nourishes because this Is a natural 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its needs get from Government. Lord 
Roberta, writing on this point a few years ago 
said : It is not creditable to British rule to 

make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes of political necessity without attempt- 
ing to extend the benefits of civilised Govern- 
ment to the neigh bouilng native tribes, espe- 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of the British Crown. The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden in 
their time than we have done during our seventy 

years’ occupation Aden lias always 

suffered under the disadvantage of being an 
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appanage of the Bombay Presidency, with 
which it has neither geographical, racial nor 
political affinity- Probably the best solution 
of the matter would he io hand over the place 
to the Colonial Other, relieving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge winch Is only looked upon 
as an Incubus.” Borne important steps have | 
boon taken in 1 he past few years to satisfy the j 
commercial needs of the port. i 

Trade. j 

The trade of Aden has developed immensely ! 
since I5uli‘.h acquisition in 18T9, largely through j 
the (ji;\ eminent of India declaring it a flee poit. ; 
in 18**0, -ii,ee when it has attracted much of the | 
valuable Undo between Arabia and Africa, I 
loimeiiv monopolized by t lie Keu Boa ports of ; 
i jodeida and Moktw. The opening of the 
Sms Banal \tfis aKo responsible for a largo 1 
increase of tiade through Aden into the interior, j 

The total imports l>v sea in the last pre-war 1 
\ear amounted to 50,91) 1, e\elusi\e of 1 
fie , 1 am, and f'Xpoit.z to £1.207,28.} imports 
meiland vwu £270.213 and exports V NO, 1.79, 
e\e]ui\r of treasure r l ho uai practically 
0 V 1 Tinned tut ov.rseus trade and some time 
t elap-e befmv it call return to normal 
tondiluuw Theie lus been a gr« at mnv.'w of , 
trade sirnv the signing ot the \rnustiee, but. ■ 
|inci 1 nave so gn atlr lisen that com purisms 
are djMuull 1 oieum trade in the olbeial year 
J 918-19 amounted to £(*,888, |«| and Indian ’ 
trade to £'S,i):ii,t>!2. tlr i -e amounts i*.j)iesenting 
liie^ iw^ot £!,(>r>2, IT > and £";7r>,700 p'-pcetivch 
bund limit imouut'd to £121 a deeioase of 1 
£8,517 Since the cessation of the hostilities 1 
tin tile Sii.iiKti OI liman limit, the inland tiade ‘ 
inn lrn v;is. d by one thousand camel load* j 
monthly in Man h last the Aden Railwov, 
iimmiii between Maa’la and l-ahej, al-o licgan 
transport mcr good-. 

Language. 

The language of the settlement is Arabic, but ! 
several other Asiatic tongues* arc spoken. The j 
population is chietiy returned as Arabs ami • 
Shaikhs. The Somalis from the African coast i 
ami Arabs do the liard labour of the port. So 1 
far as the settlement i.» concerned there aie no ; 
products whatever, with the impoitant excep- 
tion of salt. The ci ops of the tiibal low' country 
adjoining aro jowar, sesamum, a little cotton, 
madder, a bastard saffron and a little indigo. 
In 11m hills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
con- td< rable quantity of wax and honey are 
obtained. The water supply forms the mod 
impoitant problem. Water is drawn from four , 
sources —wells, aqueducts, tanks or reservoirs \ 
and condensers. 1 


Administration. # 

The Aden settlement was until 1918 subject 
politically to the Government of Bombay, but it 
has now been handed over to the Foreign Office. 
Its administration is conducted by a Resident, 
who is assisted by four Assistants. The Resident 
is also ordinarily military Commandant and has 
hitherto usually boon an officer selected from 
the Indian army, as have his assistants. The 
Resident has jurisdiction as a Judge of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court in matters connected 
with slave trading, his court being called 
the Colonial Com t of the Admiralty. The laws 
in force in the settlement aie generally speaking 
those in force in the Bombay Presidency, sup- 
plemented on certain points by special regula- 
tions to suit local conditions. The management 
of the poit is under tlic control of a Board of 
Trusters formed in 1888. The principal busi- 
ness of the Poit Trust has been the deepening 
of the harbour, so as to allow vessels of ail sixes 
to enter and leave at all states of the tide. The 
Aden police force numbers slightly over 200 
men. There aro hospitals and dispensaries in 
both Aden and Perim, in addition to the military 
institutions of this character. The garrison 
comprises a tioop of engineers, three companies 
of garrison aitilieiy, one battalion of British 
infantry, two companies of sappcis and miners 
and one Indian regiment. Detachments from 
the last named are maintained at Perim and 
Shaikh Othruan respectively. 

The average temperatuic of the station is 
87 degrees in the shade, the mean lango 
being from 75 in January to 98 in 
June, with variations up to 102. The lulls 
bef wee 1 the monsoons, In May and September 
•ire vciy oppressive. Consequentlv, long resi- 
dence imp&u b the faculties and undermines the 
constitution of Europeans and even Indians 
suffer frorn the effects of too long an abode in 

the so * lenient, and troops are not posted In the 

station for long periods, being usually sent there 
one year and relieved the next. But Aden Is 
exceptionally free from infectious diseases and 
epidemics, and the absence of vegetation, Oitf 
dryness of the soil and the purity of th'* driving 
water constitute efficient safeguards "gainst 
many maladies common to tropica tin tries. 
The annual rain fall varies from Jplnch to 8$ 
inches, with an incgular average of 3 inches. 

Th* j following are the principal officers of the 
present administration : — 

Political Resident, Major-General James 
Marshall Stcwait, c B. 

Assistant Residents , Major E. R. L. Browning 
(Perim), Major <‘. Ik J. Barrett., Cant. 
A. W. T. Webb, Major B. It. llellly and 
Captain II . M. Wight wick. 
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The area enclosed within the boundaries of 1 
India is 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 315,132,537 of people— nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration. 

The area covered in the Native States is 675,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
millions. The Native States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Raiputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Ttaly, with a population of 
thirteen millions. They include the inhospi- 
table regions of Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face of the globe. 

In tbc case of J75 States control is exercised 
by the Government of India, and of about 
500 by the Provincial Governments. The four 
principal states, Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda 
and Kashmir, are in direct relation with the 
Government of India. The other States are 
grouped under the direction of an Agent to the 
Governor-General, as for Rajputana and Cen- 
tral India ; in ono ca->o the Provincial Govern- 
ment has been compelled to group its States, 
those of Kathiawar, under an Agent to the 
Governor. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Native States were established and came j 

into political relation with the Government of , same time scrupulously ic«pects their in- 
Indio, that it is impossible even to summarise ! tcrnnl authority. The suzerain nho intervenes 

them. But broadly it may bo said that as . when the internal peace of th-lr t' mi ones 

the British boundaries expanded, the states 1 ?Pr i 0 uslv threatened. Finally they parti- 

came under the influence of tho Government | cipate in ttll thc boile fi t « which the protecting 


posito direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to tho 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 thc Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqd&r of Oudli, was 
granted ruling powers over Ida extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occasions thc Govern- 
ment of India has had to Intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovern ment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minority ; but 
always with tho undeviating intent ion of res- 
toring the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess thc right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Native States. 

Tho rights and obligations of the Native 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against, dangers from 
without and a guarantee' that thc protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Native Stnti>«. Tho In- 
habitants of the Native States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
j of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
I caping to a Native State must, be hamhd over 
i to it by its authorities ; they cannot be anr sted 
! by thc police of Biitish India without the per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. 1 he Native 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 


power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominion 1 *. ami 


and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this general policy however there 

WAS, for a brief period, an important departure. j thus secure «a share in the commerce, the rail 

During thc regime of Lord Dalhousie : W avs, the ports, rtnd the markrts of Bnti , -h 

the Government introduced what was called j India. Except in rare can*, applied to marl- 

* annexation through lapse. That iH to say, I fi m0 states, they have freedom of trade with 

iL J5 — A " 1 - - 
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there was no direct heir, .the Government I British ‘ India although they levy their 

neT^rod whether public interests would be j customs, and their subjects are admitted to 

securew^hy granting the right of adoption. I of the public offices of the Biitish Government. 
Througn^p application of this policy, the 1 


own 
to most. 


states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and tho kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovem- 
ment of its ruleis. Then came thc Mutiny. 
It was followed by thc transference, of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Native States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “ We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions ; and while we will per- 
mit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
Wo shall respect tho rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own ; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
Should enjoy that prosperity and that social 


Obligations of Native Stales. 

On the other hand the Native Slates aro 
under an obligation not to enter into ulatious 
with foreign nations or other states ; the 
authority of their rulers has no exM-nco out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for nil 'intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
interests aro concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cau*e of olfencc is 
given by Its subordinate allies. All Native 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. Inasmuch as thc Native States 
have no use for a mihtarv establishment ofchpr 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their milita'y 
forces, their equipment and armament arc 


advancement which can only be secured by j prescribed by the Panmount Power. Although 

Inf Dm n 1 noon., nml >rn»ii*nrnAnl M Ul. . . l . .1 i. l - _ il - 


internal peace and good government.” Sir. c 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment oa the area under Native 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary the movement has been in the op- 


old and unaltered treaties declare that thc 
British Government will have no manner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah's dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom tho Maha- 
rajah Is absolute, logic and public opinio u 
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have endorsed the principle which Lord Can- noble families. The spread of higher educa- 
ning set forth in his minute of 1860, that the tion has placed at the disposal of the Native 
" Government of India is not precluded fTom States the products of the Universities. In 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses these ways there lias been a steady rise in the 
lu a Native Government as may threaten any character of tho administration of the Native 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- States, approximating raoro closely to the 
ance, nor from assuming temporary charge British ideal. Most of the Native States have 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient also come forward to bear their share in the 
reason to do so.” Of this necessity the Gov- burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
cm or- General in Council is the sole judge, j tho spontaneous offer of military assistance 
subject to the control of Parliament. Whore I when war with Russia appeared to be lucvi- 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction i table oior tho Penjdeh incident in 1885, the 
over British subjects or other specified persons | states have raised a portion of their forces 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised j up to the standard of tho Native troops in the 
by the Biitish courts which possess it. The 1 Indian Army. These are termed Imperial 
subjects of European Powers itncl tho United 1 Service Troops ; they belong to the Btates, 
States arc on the same footing. Wheie can- i they are officered by Indians ; but they are in- 
tonments exist in Native territory, juiisdlc- i spected by a regular cadre of British officers, 
lion both over the cantonment and the civil ; under the general direction of the Inspector- 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. General of Imperial Service Troops. Their 

Political Officers. j numbers are approximately 22,000 men ; their 

Tho powers of tho Biitish Government, are » armament is the same as that of the Indian 
exercised through Political Officers who as i Army and they have done good service often 
a rule reside in the states themselves. Jn the 1 under their own Chiefs, on the Frontier and 
larger states the Government is represented , in China and in Somaliland. Secure in the 
by a Resident, in groups of states by an Agent knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local inspect their rights and privileges, the Ruling 
Residents or Political Agents. These officers Chiefs have lost the suspicion which was corn- 
form tlio sole channel of communication be- , mon when their position was less assured, and 
tween the Native States and the Government the visits of the Prince of Wales in JL875, of the 
of India and its Foreign Department, with Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
tire officials of Biitish India and with other of tho King and Queen in 1011-12 havo tended 
Native Status. They are expected to advise j to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any admin is- | to the Crown. The improvement in the 
trativo or other matters on which they may 1 standard of native lulc has also permitted the 
bo consulted. Political Agents are similarly ; Government of India largely to reduce the 
employed in the larger States under the Pro- ; degree of interference in the internal affairs 
vinoial Governments, but in the petty states , of the Native States. The new policy was 
scattered over British India the duties of the i authoritatively laid down by Lord Min to, the 
\gent are usually entrusted to tlm Collector j then Viceroy, In a speech at Udaipur in 1909, 

« r Commissioner in whose district they lie. j when lie said: — 

AU questions l elating to the Native States “ Our policy is with rare exceptions, one of 
are under the special supervision of the Su- non -interference in the internal affairs of tin? 
premo Government, and in the personal rharge Native States. But m guaranteeing their in- 
of the Governor-General. A proposal lia*. been tcnial independence and in undertaking their 
made by the Government of India that, in view protection against external aggression it uatu- 
of the increasing Importance of tho Native rally follows that the Imperial Government * 
States, an additional Secretary, styled the has assumed a certain degree of reap, rusiteWffcy 
Political Seeretaiy, shall bo appointed, who for the general soundness of their adnj^mra- 
shall bo in special charge, under the Viceroy, tion and could not consent to incur loach 

of these questions. ■ of being an indirect instrument#^! misrule. 

Closer Partnership. i There are also certain matters in which It is 

Events have tended gradually to draw (lie j necessary for the Government of India to 
Paramount Power and the Native States into 1 safeguard the interests of the community as 
closer harmony. Special rare has been de- i a whole as well as those of the paramount 
voted to the education of the bons of Ruling power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, and services of an Imperial character. But the 
afterwards by the establishment of special relationship of the Supreme Government to 
colleges for the purpose. These are now cs- the State is one of suzerainty. The founda- 
tabllshed at Ajmero, Rajkot, Indore and La- , tion-stonc of the .whole system is the recogni- 
tion. The Imperial Cadet Corps whose head- ! tion ot identity of interests betweeu the Imperial 
quarters are at Delira Dun, imparts military i Government and Durbars and the minimum of 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 1 interference with the latter in their own affairs.” 


HYDERABAD. 

Hyderabad, the premier Native State in India, by Marathas, a country of black cotton soil, 
1b in the Deccan . Its area is 82,608 square miles producing wheat and cotton. To the South-East 
and population 13,374,676. The general physi- is the gran atic region of the Tel ugus and pro- 
cal characteristics of the State are an elevated duclng rice. 

plateau, divided geographically and etlmnlogi- History. — In pre-hlstorlc times Hyderabad 
cally by the Manjra and Godaverl rivers. To came within tho great Dravldlan zone. The 
the Noith-West is the Trappean region, peopled date of the Aryan conquest is obseme, but tho 
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Hyderabad Stale. 


dominion* of Asoka 272 to 231 B.C. embraced 
tho northern and western portions of the State 
Throe great Hindu dynastic? followed, those of 
the Pftllavas, Chalukvas and Yadavaa. Tn 
1294 the irruption of tho Mahomedans under 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, commenced, and thencefor- 
ward till the time qf Aurungzebe the history of 
tho State is a confused story of struggles against 
tho suiviving Hindu kingdom of the South, and 
after the fall of Vijayanagar, with each other. 
Aurungzebe stamped out the remains of Maho- 
metan independence of tho South, and set up 
his General, Asaf Jnh, of Turcoman descent, as 
Viceroy, or Subhadar of the Deccan in 1713. 
In the chaos which followed the death of Au- 
rungzebe, Asaf Jah had no difficulty In estab- 
lishing and maintaining his independence, and 
thus founded tho piesent House. During the 
struggle between the British and the French for 
mastery in India, the Nizam finally threw in his 
lot with the British, and unshaken even by the 
excitement of the mutiny, lias been so staunch 
to ills engagements as to earn the title of " Our 
Faithful Ally.” The present ruh r is JIIs 
Exalted Highness Sir Usman Ali Khan Bahadur 
Fateh lung, Q.c.S.T. 

The Bbturs. — A most important event, in 
the history of the State occuricd in November 
1902, when the Assigned Districts of Berar 
were leased in perpetuity to the British Govern- 
ment. Those districts had been administeied 
by the British Government cm behalf of the 
Nizam since 1353; under the treaties of 1353 
and 1860, they worn “assigned ” without 
limit of time to the British Government to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
contingent, a body of troops kept by the Bn- 
fish Government for the Nizam's use, the sur- 

S ius revenues, if any, being payable to the 
fizam. In course of time it had become 
apparent that the maintenance of the Hydera- 
bad contingent, on Its old footing as a separate 
force was inexpedient and unnecessary, and 
that similarly the administration of Berar as 
a separate unit was very costly, while from 
^lie point of view oi the Nizam, the precarious 
and Situating nature of the surplus was finan- 
cially .^convenient. The agreement of 1902 
re-afflruii?5itaJlis Highness’ sovereignty over 
Berar, wmfafc instead of being indefinitely 
“ assigned ” to the Government of India, was 
leased in perpetuity to an annual rental of 25 
lakhs (nearly £167,000); the rental is for the 
present charged with an annual debit towards 
the repayment of loans made by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Government of India 
wero at tho same time authorised to administer 
Berar in such manucr as they might, think 
desirable, and to redistribute, reduce, re-organise 
aud control the Hyderabad Contingent, due 
provision being made, as stipulated in the 
treaty of 1853, for the protection of His High- 
ness' dominions. In accordance with tills 
agreement the Contingent ceased In March 
1903 to be a separate force ai d was re-organised 
and redistributed as an integral part of the 
Indian Army, and in October 1903 Berar was 
transferred to the administration of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

Administration. — The Nizam is supreme in the 
State and exerclsas the power of life and deat h 
over his subjects. The form of government was 
channel In 1910, an Executive Council being 


: established which consists of seven ordiuarv and 
! ono extraordinary members under a president, 
j Sir Syed Ali Imam, K.c.s i. Below the 
Secretariat, the State is divided into Subhas 
nr Divisions, Districts and Talukas. Fifteen 
District, 88 Taluk and mm Divisional Boards 
arc at. work in the District A Legislative 
Council, consisting of 23 mcmbeis. of whom 
12 are official and tl non-official, is responsible 
for milking laws. The State maintains its 
! own currency, the Osmania Sicca rupee with 
j a subordinate coinage. Tn 1901 an improved 
! Mahbubia rupee was struck and tills exchanges 
; with the British rupee at the ratio of 115 or 110 
; to 1 00. It has its own postal system and stamps 
| for internal purposes. It maintains its own 
| Armv, comprising 15.357 troops, of which 3.720 
I arc classed as Regular and 11,031 as Irregular. 

• There arc m addition 1,264 Impel ial Service 
! Troops. 

Finance. — \ ft or many vicissitudes, the 
j financial position of the State i* st-umg. For 
the vein 1910-17 receipts .'imounh'd to Us 601 
! lakhs and expenditure to Us 568 lakhs Under 
! tho latter headin'? must be nut's! 1 1 1 -. Fxnlr.ed 
i llmhiUMs’ donation of »:inii.o<i(> to the Ydmiialty 
I for lh«‘ anti siibmai im campaign in addition 
! to Its 3 lakhs pa meiiM-m as a war contribution. 

i Production and Industry.— -The principal 
industry of the State is agriculture, which 
i maintains 57*1 per cent, of the population. The 
i common system of land tenure is ryotwari- 
; As no reliable figures aie available to show the 
i gross pioduce it is impossible to say what pro- 
I portion the land revenue bears to it, but it is 
; collected without difficulty. The principal 
j food crops are millet- and nee; the staple money 
! crops cotton, winch is grown e\tensi\«iy on the 
black cotton soils, and oil-*oed° The 'State is 
rich in minerals. The great Warangal cop.! 
ineasuies aie worked at Singaiem, but the 
efforts to ievi\o the historic gold ami diamond 
mines have met wutli very qualified success. 
The manufacturing industries are consequent 
j on the growth of cotton, and comprise three 
I spinning and weaving mills and ginning and 
j pressing factories in the cotton tracts 

j Communications. — O no hundred and tlilrty- 
j seven miles of the broad gauge line from Bombay 
| to Madras traverse the State. At Wad), on 
! this section, the broad gauge system of the 
, Nizam’s Guaranteed State Hallway takes off, 
j running East to Warangal and South-East 
I toward Bozwada, a total length of 330 miles. 

: From Hyderabad the inetie gauge Goclaveri 
j Railway runs North -Wot to Man mail oil the 
; Great. Indian Peninsula Company's system 
391 miles. There are thus 171 miles of broad 
gauge and 391 of metre in the State. The 
Barsi Light Railway owns a short extension to 
Latur. The roads are generally inferior. 

Education. — The State maintains two 
Colleges. The Nizam College at Hyderabad 
(first grade) is affiliated to the MadroB Univer- 
sity. The Oriental College at Hyderabad 
prepares studmts for tie local Moulvi and 
Munshi examinations. In 1916-17 tho total 
.lumber of educational institutions rose from 
.< 1,251 to 2,579, the. number of primary schools in 
j particular having been largely increased. 

I British Jtcsvh'vt — Mr. C L, S. Russell, i.c s, 
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The Native States-- Mysore. 


MYSORE. 


The State o l Mysore is surrounded on ail sides 
by the Madras Presidency except on the north 
and north-west where it is bounded by the 
districts of Dharwar and North Cnimra re- 
spectively and towards the south-wc^t by Coorg. \ 

Itia naturally dividrd into two rocion^ of distinct j 

character ; the hill country (the Malnad) on i 
the west and the wide-spreading \ alleys and 
lains (the Maidon) on the east. The State : 
as an area of 29,451 square miles excluding 
that of the Civil and Military Station of 1 
Bangalore and a population ot 6,705,359, of 
whom over 92 per cent, are Hindus. Kanare«c ! 
is the distinctive language of the State. 

History. — The ancient history of the country ' 
Is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the table-land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian ernes, the llama- 
ynna and the Mahabharntu. Coining down to ! 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part ol Asoka’s Empire 
in the thud century B. (\ Mysore then came 
under the lule of the Andhra dynasty. Prom 
about the third to the eleventh cent my A. D. 
Mynoio was ruled by three dynast ms, the north- 
western poitlon by the Kadambas, the eastern 
and northern portions b> the Pallavas and tl*.* 
central and southern portions by the (.aligns. 
In the eleventh century, Mysoxe formed part 
of the Chola dominion but the rholav wcie 
driven out early in the twelfth century by the 
Hoya^ala.s,an indigenous dvnaslv with itseapi 
t a fat Ualebid. The lioysala power came loan 
end in the early part of the fomteenth cent my. 
Mysore was next connected with the \ ijayanagar 
Empire. At the end of the fomteenth century, 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At ilrst tributary to the do- 
minant empire of Y ijayanagar, the dymv.r.y 
attained its indep. ndence after the downfall 
of Vljayauagariu 1555 In the I a< ter pai i of tin 
eighteenth century the real sovereignty Pa-sid 
into the hands of Tlaidar All and thm his -on 
Tippu Sultan. Til 1799, on the fall of Scringa- 
patam, the British Government restored tin 
State comprisv d within its presi nt- limits, to tin* 
ancient dynasty in the prison of Maharaja Sri 
Kriahnamja Wadiynr Bahadur J1J. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some pai ts 
of the country, the management was assumed 
by the British Government in 1831. In 1881, 
the State was restored to the dynasty in the 
person of Sri Chamarajendra Wndlyar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down 
in the Instruments of Transfer. That ruler 
with the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
K. Seshadri Iyer, K.C.S.I., as Bewan, brought 
> Mysore to a state of great prosperity. lie died 
In 1894 and was succeeded by the present 
Maharaja Sir Sri Krislinaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., who was installed In 1902. In Novem- 
ber 1913, the Instrument of Transfer w'us 
replaced by a Treaty which indicates more 
appropriately the relation subsisting between 
the British Government and the State of 
Mysore. 

Administration, — The city of Mysore is 
the capital of the State, but Bangalore City 
1b the administrative head quarters. His 
Highness the Maharaja is the ultimate authority 


In the State and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by the Bewail and four 
Members of the Council including the Extra- 
ordinary Member. The Chief Couit consisting 
of throe Judges is the highest, judicial tribunal 

in the State. A Representative Assembly 
meets twice a year at Mysore — oncoin October 
during the Ba^ara and a second time during the 
latter part of April. In the October Session 
the Bewail presents to tho Assembly an account 
ot the Finances of the State of the preceding 
Official year and deals also with the more im- 
portant administrative measures. Represen- 
tations about wants and grievances arc heard 
and discu-acd. In the April Session tho Budget 
for the. ensuing year is placed before the 
Assembly and its opinion invited. Such of tho 
representations of the October Session as were 
not heaid for want ot time arc taken up ajul 
discussed along with the fresh subjects brought 
up. There is also a Legislative Council consist- 
1 ng of 25 members of whom 12 are officials, and 
13 non-officials, eight elected and live nomin- 
ated. The Council has been given the privileges 
of Interpellation, discussion of the State, 

! budget and the moving .>f resolutions on 
iii.il t« rs other than the budget. All the im- 
poitant branches of tin. administration are con- 
trolled by separate heads of depart ments. For 
administrative purposes, the State is divided into 
i 8 deducts and subdivided into 88 talukas, each 
1 district, being under a Deputy Commissioner and 
District. Magistrate and caeh taluk under an 
Amilda; and Subordinate Magistrate Tho Stab; 
maintains a military lore.e of 3,883 including 925 
in the Imperial Service Lancers and 748 in the 
imperial Service Transport Corps, which arc 
on active servlet . 

Tin cash balance at the beginning of J 91 7-18 
was flb lakhs. Total receipts during tin* year 
1917-1 S were Its. 315 lakhs and total disburse- 
ment 313. The principal rov< nuc head? 
an : — Land Revenue Rs. t()7 lakhs ; Mining 
Royalty Rs. 3d lakhs ; Forest wtouug 
R t. 4 i lakhs; Excise Kb. 02 JakhsarBtampc 
Rs 12 lakhs , Railways Rs 14 lakhfr^m Electric 
Power Rs. 14 lakhs. Mysore jwys an annual 
-ubddy of Rs. 35 lakhs to the British Govern- 
ment brides contributing Indirectly to the 
British R* venues under Customs and Salt. 

Economic Confkkenck.— The Mysore Econo- 
mic Conference was organised m June 1011 with 
the object of creating and keeping alive public 
interest in matters connected with the economic 
progress of the State by a frequent interchange 
of views and discussions among those compe- 
tent to deal with them and in order to associate 
men of enlightenment, public spirited citizens, 
prominent agriculturists, merchants and others 
with the officers of Government in such deli- 
berations. The Conference meets annually at 
Mysore during the festivities In connection 
with Ilia Highness the Maharaja's birthday. 
The IX* wan is the President ot the Conference. 
H has three Central Committees dealing with 
questions ( onnectcd with Agriculture, Education 
and Industries and Commerce, and Committees 
for developing economic activities In local areas, 
such as districts, tahifyi* and towns* tinder 
1 the auspices of the Conference a monthly Journal 
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Is issued iu English and a weekly paper in 
Kannada* and bulletins on Important subjects 
are periodically issued. 

Agencies for carrying on the work of the Economic 
Conference in the interior of the State . 

(1) Then* is a full time officer attached to 
each District, coiled the District Economic 
auponntuudent, >y1kdo main duty h to study 

and IriVkHtigute local conditions and organise 
economic a‘‘tiviti> sin the District. 

(2) A number of non-official gentlemen have 
boon appointed Honorary Supervisors in Taluk' 
to assist Taluk Progress Committees and olh( r 
agencies couiieclc‘d w r ith the Economic Confr- 
I'euen iu stimulating the attlviiics oi tin* people 
in the advancement oj education, agriculture, 
ludu-tries and tiade. 

AGluoiTLTUIlE. — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are, employed in agriculture and the 
general system o£ land temue is Byotwari. 
The principal food crops are ragl, rice, join, 
millets, gram and sugarcane and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sau-bemp. Owr 
acres arc under mulberry, the silk industry b* mg 
the most pro til able in Mysore next to gold 
mining. A Superintendent of Seri-culture has 
recently been appoint* d, arrangements are la lug 
made for the, supply of disease free seed and a 
central and 6 Taluka Popular Schools have In en 
started. The Department ot Agriculture 
which was recently reorganised on a large scale 
is popularising agriculture on scientific lines by \ 
means of demonstrations, investigations and j 
experiments. There Is one Central Enrhi at | 
iiebbal to deal with all classes of crops and ' 
two others, one at. HirJyur in connection with 
cotton and crops suited to localities where the 
rainfall is light and the other at Marat hur in 
the region of heavy raintall A Sugarcane 
Farm has been opened under the new Krishna* 
rajasagara works and Committees have b«en 
constituted in Several districts for the dev» lop- 
meut of the. Sugarcane cultivation. 

m Industries AND Commerce.- - A Depait- 
menfc of Industries and Commerce was organised 
in 19^’ with a view to the development, of lu- 
dustrietWul Commerce in the State. Its 
main func&*|us arc stimulating private enter- 
prise by the offer of technical advice and other 
assistance tor starting new industries, under- 
taking experimental work for pioneering in- 
dustries and developing existing industries 
and serving as a general bureau ot information 
in industrial and commercial matters. A 
system of granting Joans for the purchase oi 
machinery and appliances has been introduced 
iu the State. Tho manufacturing industries 
include two cotton mills, one woollen 
mill, nine cotton ginning mills, throe cotton 
presses, and three silk filatures. There are also 
one oil mill, seventeen rice? mills, nine sugar 
mills, sixteen brick and tile factories, one cigar 
factory, two tanneries, fifteen mechanical 
workshops, two distilleries, one silk reeling 
house, two flour mills, seven bone-crushing 
mills and coffee works, tuo dyeing factories, 
one hosiery, one brewery, one Iron and 
brass foundry, or? lacquer work factory, 
two taxidermic works, one saw-mill, one 
weaving factory, ono Pharmaceutical work, 
one wood turning and one art Litho- 


graphic press. In addition there arc fifty-four 
pumping plants for irrigation. The Sandal- 
wood Oil Factory started on an experimental 
basis H now wo' king on a commercial scale. 
The fa/'toi y at Mysore has aV-o commenced 
operations on a largo scale, (iovtrnment have 
sanctioned a scheme for the manufacture of 
paper pulp from bamboo* Preliminary in- 

v. sticatlons haw b;cn compl’tut tomtabli h* 

ing wood distillation and iron works iu the State 
and an agmment has bicn cnieied into with 
M''*rs. Tata & Sons for working the Scheme. 
Local Syndicates have been lormed atDavangcrc 
and My soi e for establishing cotton mills at 
those places. A button factory has just, been 
started as well as a -oap fivtory and a metal 
working factory. Concession* have been grant- 
ed to a prisate gentkmun in Mysore lor the 
manufacture of match* s a home industry 
An Arts and Crafts Depot has If en opened to 
give special ineouragcincJit for inlay workers, 
'•auilalwond ( arv» rs and to those engaged in 
preparing high ela.-s silk, lace clothes and lnetal 
works. Home Indutriis Institutes have been 
establish* d at Haugaloie nn*l Mysore. The 
i stahhshm* nt of a Central Di triet and Commer- 
cial Mm, urns at Distiht He ad quart, eiy has 
hen 'auctioned A (’ham Ur ol Comment 
has b'< n i rttabli-h* d at Bangalore with branches 
at impoitant trade eentns. The Department 
ha*- been r< eon ait uti d so a.*- to pro\ide loi a 
separate division lot dealing 'oh ly with quu- 
tioii' relating to commercial developments in 
tile btute 

Banking - -In 1913, a State aided bank 
uillcd the Bank of Mysore was started with 
I Ps headqn, liters m Bangalore and agencies 
I at many ot the important places In the SUte. 
j Besides this there are two Brovin* ml Banks, 
j 2 District Bnik>, 15 Federal Banking Unions 
] and 1,097 Co-opi*rati\c Soeiot '• s working with 
| a 1 ol jl Working Capital oi Its. 65 04 Lakhs. 

Oommunicaiions. — T he Hallway system 
j radiates from Bangalore, various branches of 
j the Madras and Southern Maliratta Jtuilway 
I running through the State. J'he hngth of the 
I lines owned by the SL*>tc and worked under 
i contract In the Company is 4U*2:; miles, of 
j which 9 ‘88 aie ot broad gauge and the rest 
i metre gauge. The K o)ur Distrut Board Hall* 

! way (fl;j miles) and the Bangalore-Chiekballa- 
j pur Light Railway (35 mil*.') both of 2'-G* 

I gauge together with a tramway from Tarikcro 
j to Karas i mha raja pui a (27 miles) 2 icet gauge 
1 have been opined and are bring worked by 
State Agency. 

Two lint s, Uhickjapur to Chil.ildrug, 21 miles, 
metre-gawk 1 , and Tada^a-iii bbe, ip miles, 
!2 feet gauge, arc under construction. Several 
! other projects were under survey and Investi- 
gation during the year aiul some of them are 
f about to b.i taken up tor construction in tho 
ncarfuture. 

Education — A separate University for 
Alvsore was established on the 1st July 1916. 
Jt'is of the teaching and residential type com* 

1 posed of the Central College at Bangalore, and 
1 the Maharaja’s College at Mysore, with head- 
quarters at Mysore. An important feature 
i U that the University cour-c is one of three 
i year*., what corn sponds to the first year in 
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other Ifuiw-r. iln** King in the C'olkgiaU High 
School which specially train* the students for 
one year to lit them for the University course. 
The two colleges arc efficiently equipp'd and 
organised and tin re a training colit g< for men 
located at Mysore, 'there is nl^o a college lor 
women at Mysore, i e , tile Muhai.mi’s College. 

With the introduction of compulsoiy educa- 
tion in select towns and the increase in the num- 
ber of village schools, pumary education has 
during recent years made considerable ad\auce. 
Schools have been stalled foi imparting instruc- 
lion in agricultural, connnereial, engimurine 
and other technical subjects. Adult, education 
and vaoational training have also been t.iki n in 
hand. There were altogether in 1017-18, p.tf.V. 
public and 1,1 07 private educational institutions 
in tho State. This gives one school to every 
2' 7.1 square miles of the ana and to ev<r> o3i 
inhabitants. 

Places of Interest.— M v^o re I’llv, the 
capital, Is a modern city laid out with tine 
roads and suburbs. Tin* prominent buildings 


arc tho Palace, the Chamarajendra . Tochmca' 
Institute. Government. House, the Maba raja's 
College, the Maharanl’s College and the Oriental 
Library. 

Bangalore, the largest city in the State and 
the commcrei d and manufacturing centre, 
stands on a table land, 8,000 feet above the 
sea and is noted for its salubrious climate and 
, luxuiiant gardens. The pilncipal places of 
interest are the Public Offices, the Central 
College buildings, the Museum, the Lai Bagh, 

I the Indian Institute of Science and the Indian 
SaiiHkiit Institute. 

The historic town of Seringa pa tain, the 
famous Jog Palls, the Kolar Gold Fields, the 
SivMsumudram Falls, and Belur, Soinnathpur and 
JLalebid with their temples of exquisite arohit.ee* 

, tun*, are some of the other important places 
ot lldel'ot 111 the Slate. 

lies, deni in Mysore and Chief Comrris^ionef 
of Coorg.- B. V. Cobb,G.S I., C.I.E., 1 C.S. 
Vewan . — Saidur M. Kantaraja Urs. 0, S. J, 


BARODA. 


The Slate of Baroda i> situated partly m 
Gujarat, and partly in Kathiawar. It. \» divided 
into four distinct blocks : O) the southern 
listnct of Nnvsari near the moulli of the Tapli 
liver, and mostly surrounded by British tern* 
torv ; (2) central (list net. North of the Nar- 
bada, in which lies Baroda, the capital city , 

Cl) to the North of Ahinrdnbad, tlie district of 

Kadi; and (4) to the West, in the PeninMila 

of Kathiawar, tho district of Ainreli, formed of 
scattered tracts of lahd. 'I ho area of the 
State is 8,18 2 square milts; the population is 
over two millions, of whom over four-fifths 
are Hindus. 

HISTORY.— The history of the Baroda State j 
as such dates from tho break-up of the Mughal , 
Umpire. The first Maiatlia invasion of Gujarat j 
took place in 1705. in later expeditions J 
Pilaji Gaikwar, who may be considered as 1 
the founder of the present ruling family, i 
greatly distinguished himself. Songhad was j 
Che headquarters till 1 760. Since 1728 
Pilaji regularly loried tribute in Gujarat. 
His son Damaji finally captured Baroda In 
1734, since when it has always been in the 
of the Gaikwars; but Mughal authority 
in Gujarat did not end until the fall of Ahmeda- 
bad in 1763, after which the country was 
divided between the Gaikwar and tho Push* a. 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, be continued to add to his territory. I 
lie died In 1768, leaving the succession in dis- 
pute between two rival sous. He was suc- 
ceeded Id turn by his sons Savaji Kao I. 
Fattening Kao, teanaji Rao and Govind Kao. 
The last died in 1800, and was succeeded by 
Anand Kao. A period of political instability 
ensued which was ended in 1802 by the help 


of the Bombay Government., who established 
the authority of Anand Kao at Baroda. 
By a tieaty of 1805 between the BrilDh Go- 
vernment and Baroda, it wa* arranged inter 
glia that the foreign policy of the State should 
bo conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 

I arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally a f the 

! British during the wars with Baji Rno Peshwa, 
i tho Pmdan hordes and Golkar. But from 
; 1820 to 1841, wlvm Sayaji Kao II. wa* Gaikwar, 
j diJlercnccs aro->c between Uio t wo Govern 
nients, which were settled by Sir lames 
! Camac, Governor of Bombay x fJr 1841. 
Gaupftt Kao succeeded Sayaji Ragpin 1847. 
During his rule, the political ^rfeTvirion of 
Baroda was transferred to the Supreme Go- 
vernment. Ilia successor Khande Rao, who 
ascended the Gadi in 1856, introduced many 
reforms. He stood by the British in the Mu- 
tiny, Ifc was succeeded by his brother Malhar 
Rao in 1870. Malhar Rao was deposed in 
1875 for “notorious misconduct" and "gross 
misgovern men t," but tho suggestion that he 
had instigated the attempt to poison Col. 
Pliayre, the Resident, was not proved. Sayaji 
Rao Ilf., a boy of 13 years of age, who was 
descended from a distant branch of the family, 
was adopted as heir of Khande Rao In 1875 
and h the present Gaikwar. lie was Invested 
with full pow ers in 1881. 

Administration.— An executive council, 
consisting of the principal officers of the State, 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of tho Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dcwan and other officers. A number of 
departments have been formed, which are 
presided over by officials corresponding to 
those in British India. The State is divided 
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Into Tout grants each of which is subdivided i 
into Mahals and Pda Mahals of which thero I 
are in all 42. Attempts nave tor some years! 
been made to restore village autonomy, ami t 
village panchayuts have been formed which ! 
form part of a scheme for local self-go veininont | 
There is u liOgid^tne Department, under a 
Legal Remembrancer, which is responsible for ' 
making laws. There is also a Legislative Council, { 
consisting of uoininated and elected members. 
A High Court, at 13 a rod a possesses Jurisdiction ! 
over the whole of the State and hears all final | 
appeals. Fiom the decisions ot the fjijrh Couit, | 
appeals lie in ceilain cases, to the Maharaja, I 
who decider them on the a lvice of the Huzurf 
Nyaya Sabha. The State Army consists of 5,084 
Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular forces. 

FINANCE —Tn 1030-17, the total receipt* of' 
tin* Stale were Its. 202 lakh* and the dl*»l>ur>c- 
inenls its. 180 lakhs. The principal Revmm , 
heads wen* -Land lie want , It*. 114 Id kin,, 
Ahkai], It**. lakhs; Opium, Its. ft lakhs; 
Railway*. It.-. 11 lakh.-; Interest Its 10 lakhs/ 
Tribute fi<mi oth.’i Slate-, Its. 7 lakhs. British 
f'uirencv was luti<»due<d in 1901. 

Tkoduction a n n ISDUsxTllY . — a gucult uic 
an J pahture support 0t .per cent, of the people 
'Hie pnncipal riops arc rice, wheat, gram, 
cantos-oil, rajH.'-ced, poppy, cotton, »an-hi*iup, 
tobacco, smmrcane, maize, amt garden crops 
The i.i eater pait ot tiie State is held on rvoUvnrt 
tenure. The Slate contains few mmeials 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Nonpar, 
and a vanety of other stones which are little 
worked. 'Iheie me 39 industrial or comrnei- 
cial concerns in the SlaU* registered undei the 
State Companies’ Act. There arc four Agri- 
niltiiml Banks and LV‘ Co-operative Sot ictus 
in the Baroda State 

C'OMjV c nication^. — 'I lie B. B. <V C. T Railway 
rri>M*e* part or t l.e Nux'-nri and B-iioda prantx , 


and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes 
through the Kadi prant. A system of branch 
linos has been built by the Baroda Durbar In 
all the tour pranlg, in addition to which tin* 
lapti Valley Railway and the Baroda-Uodhra 
Chord line ’'lb B. cV C. I.) ia*s through the 
State, '1 lie Railways constructed by the 
Plate ate about 500 miles in length and 93 mile*' 
aic under construction. Good roads arc not 
n Hindoos. 

Education. — The Education Department 
conriol« 3,ir> institutions of different kind-, 
m ;>ft of winch English is taught. The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such 
as I l*e jungle tribes and unclean caste*. The 
Stale \* “in a wav pledged to the policy of 
free and compulsory pinnaiy edTn ation.” It 
maintains a system of jural and travelling 
libraries. Ten per cent, of the population 
rot uined in the census as literate. Total 
expense on Education is about Rs, 23 lakhs. 

Catital City. — Baroda City with the can- 
tonment ha* a population of 99,345. Tt com 
lain* a public park, a number ot tine public 
buildings, palace* uml offices ; and it is crowded 
with Hindu temples. The cantonment is to thu 
Noit»-we*t of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. An 
Improxement Tiu>t has been formed to woik 
in Baroda City and lias set itself an ambitious 
programme. 

Rilek — IB s Highness Farzand-i-Khas-i, 
Dowlat-i-Enghshia Maharaja Sir Saynji Ran 
Craekwar S' na Ivhas Khel, Pamslier Bahadur, 
O 0 S l , u.C.l.B., Mnhaiaja of Baroda. 

Olfo. V. Barton, C T.D. 

Dcwan—W anubhaiN. Mehta, l'Nci.,M.A.. UL B>, 
c s i. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY* 


Jn this Agency me included the. Native Stales 
of Kalat, Kharan aiul Las Bela. The Khan of 
Kalat is head ot the Baluchistan tribal chiefs 
whose territories are comprised under tlie follow- 
ing divisions ; — Jhalawan, Sarawan, Makran, 
KacJilu and Domki-Kaheri-lIiurani. These 
districts form what may be termed Kalat i 
Baluchistan, and occupy an area of 54,713 
square miles. The inhabitants of the country 
are either Brahuls or Baluchis, both being : 
Mahoraedana of the Sunni sect. Tlie country 
is sparsely populated, the total number 
being about 336,423. It deuves its chief im- 
portance from Its position with regard to Af- 
ghanistan on the north-western frontier of 
British India. The relations of Kalat with the 
British Government are governed by two trea- 
ties of 3854 and 1876, by the latter of which the 
Khan agreed to act in subordinate co-operation 
with the British Government. There are, 
however, agreements with Kalat iu connection 
with the construction of the Indo-European 
telegraph, the cPFsion of Jurisdiction on the 


railways and m the Bolan Pass, and the perma- 
nent leases of Quetta, Nushki ami Nasiiabad. 
The Khan is assisted in the administration of the 
State by a Wazir-i-Azam lent by the British 
Government. The ( I overnoi -General's Agent 
I in Baluchis! an conducts the relations between 
| the Government of India ami the Khan, and 
exercises his general political supervision over 
the district. The rexenue ot the State is about 
Its, 12,14,00(1. The present, Khan is, Ills 
Highness Bcglar Begi Mir Sir Mahmud Khan 
ot Kalat, fl.c i.E. He was boin in 1864. 

Kharan extends in a westerly and south- 
westerly diiection from near Nushki and Kalat 
to the Persian border. Its area is 18,595 square 
i miles , it hns a population of 22,063 and an 
j annual average revenue of about Rs.1,00,000. 

I The present Chief, Sardar Bahadur Kablbullah 
Khan, was horn about 1897 and succeeded 
his father Sardar Yakub Khan in 1911 , when 
the latter was murdered by his uncle Amir 
Khan. The State i.- divided into 13 Niabats 
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and the whole sources of income aiv entirely I 
agricultural. I 

Las Bela is a small State occupying the valley I 
and delta of the Purah river, about. 50 unles west I 
of tho Sind boundary. Area. 7,132 square miles ; | 
population 61,205, chiefly Sunni Alahomodans, ; 
estimated revenue about its. .‘1,85,000. The 
Chief of JLas Bela, known a^ the Jam, is bound 1 
by agreement with the Jiiitish government to 
conduct the ml mm Hnahon of his Slate in • 


accordance with the advice of the Governor- 
Genorars Agent. This control ib exercised 
through the Political Agent in Kalat. 
The Jam also employs an approved 
Wazir, to whose advice he is subject and who 
generally assists him in the transaction of State 
business. 

Agent to the Coventor-General for Baluchi- 
daii : — Hon. Lt - Col. A. B. l)cw, 0 s.l , 0 [ E. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great temtoiiul 
circle with a total area of about 1,10,462 square 
miles, winch includes IS .Native States, two 
chirfships, and the small British piownce of 
Ajmci-Merwnra. It is bounded on the we-4, bv | 
Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State of 
llahawalpur, on the noith and north-east by 
the Punjab, on the east, by the United Rio- 
vmccs and (Jwalioi, while the soul lie m boun- 1 
dary runs across the central region of India in ! 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Native Rlntts 
17 are Rajput, 2 (Bhuiatpur and Dholpui) ar< . 
Jat, amt one (Tonk) is Mahomednn. The eliiej ! 
admin lot rati ve control of the British district i* j 
vested ex-officio in tlu* politircl otlieer, wlio hold.- 
the post of Governor-General's Agent for tlu* | 
supervision of the lelations between the several 1 
Native States of Rajputana and the Government 
of India. For admmiMrnlne purposes tnev uic | 
divided into the following pioups - • \lwar ■ 
Agency; Bikanir Agency, Kastcm Rajputana j 
Agency, 3 States (llhaiatpur, Dholpur Kaiauli); j 
Ilaraoti and Tonk Agency, 3 Slates ipunnpal I 
States Bumli ami Tonk) ; Jaipur llesidenev, j 
3 States (principal State, Jaipur) ; Kotah and 
Jhalawar Agency, 2 Stales; Mewar Residency; i 
Southern Rajputana Staten Agency, A State*, ! 
(principal State, Han swam) ; Western Raj- ! 
putana States Agency; 3 States (piiucipai 
States, Maiwar and Rirohi). 


aic the Brahmans, Jats, Mnhajans, Cluimars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Malls, ami 
Balms. The Rajputs are, of course, the aris- 
toemey of the country, and as such hold the 
land 1o a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or ns cultivators. J3v reason of their 
position as Integral families of pure descent, 
as a lauded nobility, and as the kinsmen ot 
juling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India ; and their social prestige nmv be measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(,{> distinguished from a caste) m India which 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Jin j put stocks. 

The population and ar**a of the States are as 
follows : — 


Name ni State. 


Meiva r Residency- 

Udaipur 
Banswara 
Duugarpur .. 
Partabgaih .. 


The Aravalll Hills intellect the countiy 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves giadimlly fmm 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalt Hills he higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive bill 
ranges and which are traversed by considemble 
rivers. 

Communications. — The total length of rail- 
ways in Rajputana is 1,570 miles, of which 739 
are the property of the British Government. 
The Kajputana-Malwa (Government) runs from 
Ahmcdabad to Bandikui and fioiu there tuan- 
chos to Agra and Delhi. Of the Native State 
railways the most important is the Jodhpur- 
Btkaner line from Marwar Junction to Hydera- 
bad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

Inhabitants. — O ver 60 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
about 2C per cent, of the total population are 
mam talned by the preparation and supply of 
material substances ; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 6 per 
cent, and commerce for 2} per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Rajasthani, 
Among castes and tribes, the most muneious 


j IFft/'m States Residency— 

j Jodhpur 

! J a ml mcr 

J Sirolit 

| Jaipur Resiliency — 

Jaipur 

kishangurh .. 

I awa 

Uaraoti-Tonk Agency — 
Bundi 
Tonk 
Shalipura 

Eastern States Agency — - 
Bharatpur 
Dholpur 
Karaull 

Kotah- Jhalawar Agency - 
Kotah 
Jhalaw r ar 
Bikaner 
Alwar 


Area in 
square 
miles. 


Populat ion 
in 

3911. 


! 

12,953' 

1,9461 
1,447' 
886 i 


1,293,776 

165,463 

159,192 

62,704 


34,903 2jp67,553 

10,062 J f 88,311 
189,127 




15,579: 2,630,674 
858 : 87,191 

19 2,564 


2 , 220 ] 
l.lHj 
405 1 


1,S 
1,156 
1,242 


6,684 

$10 

23,311 

3,141 


218,730 

303,181 

47,397 

626,665 

270,973 

156,786 


639,089 

96,271 

700,988 

791,688 
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Udaipur* State (also called Meywar) was 
founded in about 046 A. D. The capital city Is 
tldainur, which is beautifully situated on the 
alope'of a low ridge, the summit of which is 
crowned by the Maharajah’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of w^ter known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the j 
Udaipur-Cliitor Hallway, 697 miles north of 
Bombay. The present ruler is II is Highness ] 
Maharajadhiraj Maharana Sir Fateh Singh j 
Bahadur, G.O.fi.L, g.O.i.e., who was born in 1849 I 
and succeeded in J884. He is the head of the I 


coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States) in lieu of 
Rs. 16,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
jonnexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804; but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty, by 
which the State was taken under protection, 
was made in 1818. The tribute to Holkar is 
paid through the British Government, and in 
1904 was concerted to 11s. 36, 350 British currency 
The present ruler h liis Highness Maharawal 
Sir ltaghunath Singh Bahadur, K.c.l F , who was 
born in 1869 and succeeded in 1890. The 


Seeaodia Rajputs and is the Premier Chief. The 
administration is carried on by the Maharana, 
assisted by two ministerial officers who form the 
chief executive department in the State. The 
levenne and expenditure of the State arc now 
about 35 and 32 lakhs a year respectively. 
Udaipur is rich in minerals which are little 
worked. Its arclueologicaJ remains are numer- 
ous, and stone inscriptions dating from the j 
third century have been found. 

Banswara State, the southernmost in 
Rajputana, became a separate State about 
1527. Towards tlio end of the eighteenth 
century Banswara became more or less subject 
to the Marathas, and paid tribute to the Raja 
of Dhar. In 1812 the Maharawal offered to 
become tributary to tlio British Government, on 
condition of the expulsion of the Marat has, but 
no definite relations were formed with him 
till the end of 1818. The present ruler is His 
Highness Ray Ba>an Maharawal Sri Prlthl 
Singh Bahadui, who was born in 1888 and 
succeeded his father in 1913. The normal 
revenue la about. 8 lakhs and the expenditure 
is nearly equal to tin* income. The area of the 
State is 1,946 square miles, and the population 
187,168. His Highness is entitled to a salute 
of 15 guns. 

Dongarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the l’agar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 
*s in other States, inhabited by hill tribes, it 
becami necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce iWBhills. The State represents the 
Gcuihi of tbw* eldest branch of the Sisodiyas 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century, when 
Moliup, the rightful heir to the Chittor 
Throne, migrated to these parts. The present 
Chief is His Highness Rai Ilayan Maharawal 
Sliri Lakshnun Singliji born on 7th March 1«.M 18 
and succeeded on 13th November 1918. 

His Highness being minor, the administration 
is carried on by the Executive Council of tlio 
State under the supervision of the Political 
Agent, Southern Rajputana States. No rail- 
way line crosses the territory, the nearest rail- 
way station, Udaipur, being 65 miles distant. 
Revenue a littl * above 5 lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthai, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of liana Mokal of Mewar, The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
PaTtab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Maratlias, and the Maharawal only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
tfotfw Shahi Ks. 72,700, (which then being 


State is governed by the Mahjawat with the 
help of thy Heir- Apparent, and, in judicial mat- 
ter*, of a Coimuii tee of eleven members styled 
the Raj Snbha or State Council. Revenue about 
4 Uklv- : expenditun nearly 3]*laklu. The 
financial administration is now' under the direct 
supervision of the State. 

Jodhpur State, the largest, in Rajputana, 
also called Mai war, consists largely of desolate, 
sandy country. The Mahaiaja of Jodhpur is 
the head of ihe Eathor Clan of Rajputs and 
claims descent from Rama, the deified king of 
Ayodhvn. The eailiest known king of the clan 
lived in the sixth century fiorn which time on- 
wanls their lustuiy is fairly clear. The foun- 
dation of Jodhpur dates from about 1212, and 
the foundations of Jodhpur City were laid in 
I 1459 by Kao Jodha. The State came under 
! RntUn piotcction 111 1818. In J839 the British 
| Government had to intcrfcic owing to misrule, 

I and the same thing occuiml again m 1868. 
i Jaswant Singh succeeded in 1873 and reformed 
the State, ills son Sardar Singh was invested 
j with poweis m 1898, the iniuoiity ndi naving 
! b>eu earned on by his uncle Mahaiaja Sir 
I Piatab Singh, Ho died m 1'JJI and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Maharaja Sumer Singh 
Bahadur, who was then 14 years of age. The 
ad mil! i->t ration of the State was tanied on 
by a Council of Regency appointed by the 
Government, presided over by Major-General 
Maharaja Sir Pratah Singh, who abdicated the 

G. tdi of Idar to cany m. a* Regent the reforms 
in Jodhpur will'll he had begun m the time of 
his nephew, Maharaja Sir Sardar Singh Bahadur. 
On the outbreak of the European Wai both the 
Maharaja and the Regent, offered their services 
ami were allowed to prom d to the Front. The 

1 young Mahaiaja was, for his service* at the 
j Front, honoured with an Honorary Li< uteuant- 
j ship in the Biitish Army, and was invested 
! with full ruling powers m 1916 and died 
I on 3rd October 1918. lie was succeeded by 
| his \ounger brother Maharaja Uined Singhji 
Saheb Baliadur, who is n minor, the adminis- 
tration of tlio State being carried on by a Founcil 
of Regency presided o\ 1 r bv Major-General 

H. If. Mahnmpi Sir Piatap Singliji Saheb Ba- 
hadur as before Revenue so lakhs . expenditure 
50 lakhs. 

Jaisalmer Slate is one of tho hugest Status 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
square miles. The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
thy J ado u clan and claim descent from Krishna. 
Jaisalmer City was loiuuled in 1 150, and the State 
entered into an alliance of perpetual friendship 
with tho British Government in 1818. In 1844, 
after the British conquest of Sind the fortfl ot 
Shabgarli, Garsia, and Ghotaru, which bad 
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formerly belonged to Jai.salmer, were restoial 
to tho State. Tlie present Ruling prince. Is 
Ilia Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Shrl 
.lawaharsinghji Bahadur. ltcvenue about 
tour lakhs. 

Strohl State is much broken up by lulls oE 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,' 650 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi aie Deoia Rajputs, a branch 
of tho famous Chauhati clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was built, in 1425. The city guttered 
in the eighteenth centui) from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the deputations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajah Dlu raj Maharao Sir Kesri 
Singh Bahadur, u.oj.R., K.C.I.JB. The State is 
ruled by the .Maharao with the assistance of a 
Munahlb Ala Who is the heir apparent and other 
officials, Revenue about s lakhs ; expenditure 
7 lakhs. 

Jaipur State Is the fourth largest in Raj- 
putana. It consists, toi the most. part, ol level 
and open count ly. The Maharaja ot Jaipur u 
tliP head of the Kaeliwaha i lan ot Rajputs, 
which claim* decent troin Kusa, 1 lie sou of 
Kanin, king of Ajodhya, and the hero of the 
ldinous epic poem the Kama} ana. The dy- 
nasty in Eastern Kajput.ina (Lilts from about, 
the middle of the twelfth century, when Amber 
was made the capital of a small State. Thu 
Chiefs of that State acquired fame as genera h 
under the Mughals in latei centuries, one of the 
best known being Kauai Jai Kincrh in the 
eighteenth century who was re.maikable foi his 
scientific knowledge and .skill. It was he who 
moved the capital from Amber ami built the 
present eitv ot Jaipur and delated Hie state 
above tile principalities around. On his death 
a part of the State was annexed by the Jats of 
liharalpur and internal disputes brought Jaipur 
to great confusion. Huli-h piotectlon was 
extended to Jaipur in 1818, hut the State con- 
tinued to be distill bed and n Eouncil of Regency 
was appointed, which governed up to ;851, when 
Maharaja Ram Singh assumed full powers. He 
nominated as his successor Kami Singh who 
succeeded in 1880, under the name ot Sawai 
Madlio Singh II, and is the present ruler. Tie 
was born in 1801, and, in coruurii ration of Ins 
youtli, the udminKration was at liist conducted 
by a Connell under the joint, president*} of the 
Maharaja and the Political Agent. He was 
invested with full poweis in 1882. In 1887, Ins. 
salute was raised tioni 1 7 to 19 guns as a personal 
distinction, followed in 1896 by two additional 
guns. In 1888 he was created a o.c.h.i. In 
1901 a G.C.I.R., and in 1903 a G.o.v.o. In 1004 
he was made honorary colonel of the 13th Raj- 
puts, and In 1911 a Major Central. In 1908 he 
was presented with the Honorary degree of 
lLD. of Edinburgh University and in 1912, 
made a Donat of the Order of tho Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem. lie was made a G.n.B. 
in 1918. Among important events of His 
Highness** rule may be mentioned the raising 
of the Imperial Service Transport Corps in 
1889-90; the construction of numerous irrigation 
works, hospitals and dispensaries; and the gift 
of 25 iakhs as an endowment to the Indian 
People's Famine .Relief Trust. His Highness 
has contributed about 14 lakhs to various War 
funds, and io machine, gun* a* a thunk- ottering 


for the recovery of H. M. the King from his 
accident in France. Jaipur City is the largest 
town in Kajputana and is ono of the few eastern 
cities laid out on a regular plan. It contains, 
in addition to Hie Maharaja’s Palace, many fine 

build Riga. The atimuii&t ration ol the State to 

carried on by I he Maharaja assisted by a Council 
of ten members. The milltflry force consists of 
an Imperial Service Transport Corps which has 
twice served in Frontier campaigns and in the 
prepent, war, and about 5,000 infantry, 700 
cavalry and 800 artillerymen. The normal 
revenue Is about 65 lakhs; expenditure about 
59 lakhs. 

KJshangorii State id In tho centre of Raj- 
puiana and consists practically of two r.airow 
strips of land separated from each other ; the 
northern mostly windy, the southern generally 
fiat and fertile. The duels of Kishangarh 
belong to the Kathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended fioiu Raja Udai Kingli of Jodhpur, 
whose second son rounded the town of Msbnu- 
gaili in 1611. 'the State was bi ought under 
British piotection in ISIS. After various 
disputes necessitating British mediation, tJje 
State entered into good hands and was w oil ruled 
timing the Utter part ot the nineteenth eenturv. 
Tie* present ruli i is Limit -Colonel Hu Highness 
Maliaiajadluiaj Kir Madau Simrh Bahadur, 
K o s i , k r r i. . Bind u Raihai-Bnland Makan 
who was bom in ISst and wai mvi st<d with 
powv i's in I9p5. lie mlmini-.fi rs the KtuH *witli 
t he help ot a Coii.inl oi I wo member''. IHh High- 
lit* hk served in i-rniuc in 1914-15 anti was men- 
tiomd ni despateln s by Fi< ld-Morslwi Lord 
French Revenue 5*7 laklus; Expcndif lire 4*6 
lakh*. 

Lawa State. or tnkural, of Kajputana 1* 

a separate einefsiup under the protection of lire 
iluiiih Uo\ eminent and independent of any 
Aative State?. It foimeily belonged to Jaijuir 
and then became part ot tin* State of Tonic. In 
J867, the Nawab ot 'J unk murdeml the Thakur’a 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
laiscd to its piesent State. The 'J'hakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sept of the Kach* 
waba Rajputs. The piesent Thakui, Mangal 
Singh, was born in J873, and succeeded"^) tho 
estate in May, 1892. Re\ enue nbouUj* 1 1 ,000. 

Bundi State is a mountalnocnprritory in 
the south-east of ltajputana. The Chief of 
Bundi is the head of the Ham sept of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajjmts and the countiy occu- 
pied by tins sept has ror the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Jlaraoti. Tlic State was 
founded in the early part of tlic thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Me war and Malwa 
followed. It throw in its lot with tho Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by tho 
Marathas and Pindarics and came under British 
protection in 1818 at which time it was paying 
tribute to Ifolkar. Tho present luier of tins 
.State — which is administered by the Maharao 
Raja and a Council of 8 in an old -fashioned but 
popular manner — is Ilis Highness Maharao Raja 
Sir Kaghubir Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., G.C.V.n., 

G c s.i. He was horn in 1869 and succeeded in 
1889. Revenue about 10 lakhs : Expenditure 
9*6 lakh*. 

Tonk State—rurtly in Hajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six districts sepa- 
rated from each other. The ruling family 




belongs* to* the Salarzat Clan of the Bunerwal 
tribe.. The founder of the dynasty was Amir- i 
ud-DowIa Nuvvab Mahomed Amir Khan Balu- j 
dur, General of the Army collected at the : 
end of tho eighteenth eentury. The found- 
ation of the State was kid down in the year 
1817. His grand soi* was deposed. The present 
mler of the State is Ills Highness Annrud- 
Dowlu Wazirul Mulk Kaw.\b Sir Hafiz Muham- 
mad Ibralmn All Khun Bahadur, g.o.i.e., u c s.l. 
The administration is conducted by the Nawab 
and a Council of three membeis. Ue venue 17 
lakhs* Expenditure 1C lakhs 

Shahpura Chief ship is a small pastoia! 
State. The ruling family belongs to the Sec- 
sodia clan of Rajputs. The ChieBhlp carue into 
existence about 1629, being a grant fiom the 
Emperor Sliah Jalian to one Sujan Singh. The 
present Clnef is Sir Nahar Singh, K.o.i.R., who 
.succeeded by adoption in 1870 and received 
full poweis in 18/0. Tn addition to holding 
Shahpura by giant, from the British Government, 
the Raja JJhhaj possesses the estate ot Kaehliola 
in Udaipur for which he pays tribute and does 
foimal service as a great noble of that State. 
Revenue 3 lakhs: Expenditure 2*0 lakhs. 

Bharat pur State.-' Consists hugely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered l>> the Ban- 
gniiga and other livers. 

The present ruling family are Juts, of tlic 
Sinsinwul clan who trace their pedigree to the 
eleventh century. The liharalpur ruling i.umly 
is of tho Smsiuwal clan named so after their 
old village Sinsini. Bhaiatpui was the lust 
State in Hu j [Ultima that made alliance with i 
the British Government in 1803, helped Lord | 
Lake with f>,000 horse m lus conquest ot Agia j 
and battle ot Laswuri wlieiem the M.uutha 
power was entiioly bioken and received 5 dis- 1 
tnets as rewaid tor flic service, in 1804, how- | 
evei, Bharatpur sided with Jaswant Kao llolkar ] 
against, the Government which resulted in a , 
light with the Government. Peace was re- j 
established in 1800 under a treaty of alliance J 
it continues in force. The’ State, being ; 
usurped by Durjun Sal m 1825, the British j 
Goveinn mil took the cause ot tho liglittul heir j 
Maharaja ; Yojwant Singh Saliab. Bhaiatpui ; 
was besieged lip Lotd Gombeunere, and as the i 
faithful subjects almost all joined the Bntiah 1 
Army, the result could not bo otherwise than ! 
capture of the Capital and iesto ration of the 1 
State to its rightful owner. Bharat pur tendered j 
valuable service to tho Bntish Government : 
dunng the Mutiny. The present Chid is a i 
minor, Maharaja Sawai Kislieii Singh Bahadur, 
who was born in 1800 and succeeded in 
the following year his father Bam Singh, 
who was deposed. Tho administration is 
carried on by a Councilor four Members presided 
over by a Political Agent, ltevenue 32 lakhs. 
Expenditure 31 lakhs. 

Dholpur State, the easternmost State hi 
Kajputaua, has changed hands an unusual 
number of times. It was occupied by the Bri- 
tish In 1803 and restored to the Gwalior Chief 
who formeily owned it, but by a fresh ^arrange- 
ment of 1805 it was constituted a State with 
other districts and made over to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh, in exchange for his territory of 
Goliad which was given up to Sindhia, The 
iullnw family ate Jnts of the Banvraolla clan, the 


latter name being derived from a piace near 
Agra wheie tho family held land m the twelfth 
century. The present chief— who is assisted 
In tho administration by three Ministers— is 
II. 31. Maharaj Rana Sir Udalbhan Singh 
Lokinder Bahadur. ITe, was born in 1801 and 
; succeeded in 1911. He was created a K o.si. 
i in Jauiiaiy 1918. Revenue 15 lakhs ; lixpen- 
i diture 12 lakhs. 

| Karauli State is a hilly tract in Easterr 
Raj pu tana, oJ which the ruler is the head of the 
Jadou chm of Rajputs who claim direct descent 
! irom Krishna and Were at one time very power- 
| tul. On the decline of the Mughal power the 
State was subjugated by the Marathas, but by 
the treaty of 1817 it was taken under British 
| protection. Its subsequent history iyoiiuter- 
i eat chiefly lor a famous adoption eiy?o, in 1852 
The pieseut ruler is H. H. Maharaja Sir Ban war 
j Pal Deo Bahadur, g.c.i.k , who was bom in 
1 864, Installed in 1889. and invested with powers 
■ in 1889. He is assisted by a council of two 
membeis. Revenue 6 lakhs; Expenditure a 
lakhs. 

Kotah Slate belongs to the Hara sect of 
i the clan oi ('hauhan Rajputs, and the early 
; hisloiy of their house is, up to the J 7th century, 

, identical with that of the Bunrli family from 
, which they aie an olfshoot. Its existence as a 
• separate State dates fiom 1025. It came under 
! British protection in 1817. The present ruler 
I is H H. Lieut -Colom I Mahurao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, o.o s.f , a (J r v , (UJ.fi., who w'a 1 - 
born m 187.5 and Invested with lull powers in 
1890. In admmistialion he is a^isUd by a 
Diwan (Dewau Bahadur Chaubo RaglnmatU 
Das, o s.l ) The most, important even*, ot his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
or the late chief of the Jhahiwar State, of 15 
out of the, 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality. Revenue 46 
lakhs ; Expeildltuio 42 lakhs. 

Jim la war State (for history see under 
Kotah) consists of two separate tracts m the 
south-east of Kajputaua. The ruling family 
belongs to the Jliala elan of Kajputs. The last 
ruler was deposed for misgovernment in 1896. 
part of the State was reassigned to Kotah, and 
kuuwar Bhawam Singh, son of Ihakur Chhatai- 
salji of Eatelipur, was selected by Government 
to be the Chief ot the new State. He was born 
in 187 4 and was created a K.r.S.l. m J908. He 
Is assisted m administration by a Council, has 
established many useful institutions, and has 
done much to extend education in the State. 
Revenue 0 lakhs. 

Bikaner State, the second largest in 
Itajputana, consists hugely of bandy and iU- 
wateied land. It w T aa founded by Bilca, a 
Rathor Rajput, the sixth son ot a Chief of Mar- 
war, in the 15th century. Rai Singh, the first 
Raja, was one of Akbar’s most distinguished 
generals, and built the main 1‘ort of Bikaner. 
Throughout the 18th century there vva3 constant 
fighting between Bikaner and Jodhpur. In 
1818 tho Maharaja invited the assistance of 
British troops to quell a rebellion, and subse- 
quently a special force had to be raised to deal 
with the dacolts on the southern borders of the 
State. Tho Thakura of tho State continued to 
give trouble up to the eighties. The present 
I Ruler Is Major-General H. H. Maharajah Sri Sir 
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Gang* Singh ji Bahadur, Q.c.a.i., o.c.i.e., a.d.c. 
to thu King, who was born in 1880 and invested 
with full powers in 1898. Tie raised an Imperial 
Service Game I Corp^ winch served in (’Inna and 
Somaliland, and lit', liighui*< served in Mu 
former campaign lum,eli,b lmimonLioikdin de.-.- 
patches. In 1U00 he was av aided the liisfc chi"* 
Kabul -l-Hind medal foi the active part lie took 
id relieving the great famine ol 181)9-1900. He 
is an honorary ll.d. of Cambndge In adminis- 
tration llis Highness is assisted by the secre- 
taries, to each of whom aie allotted certain 
depaitments ; and there is a council of five 
members which is primarily a judicial hotly, 
but is consulted in matters of importance, i 
The revenue oi the State is now about sixty 1 
lakhs ; there are no debts. A coal mine is j 
worked at Palana, 14 miks south ol the capital ! 

Alwar State is a hilly tract of land in the I 
Mast of liajpufcana. Its Killer* hiking to the j 
UUawal Naruka branch of the lvuehhwaha 1 
Kshatiias Solar J)ynu tf l>. 'J Jus ruling family j 
is descended from Raja tidal Karan, who Wa‘> i 
the common ancestoi oi both Alwai and Jaipur, j 
The State Was foundid by IT;P ab Smgh, who • 
before las death in 1791 had secured pO'&esMon j 
ot large portions ol the Jaipur State. Hi- i 
successor sent a loret to co-operate with Lord ; 
Lake in the war of 18o3 and an alhanei was ! 
concluded with Jnm in that vn*r, win n the 
boundaries of tin State as now recognised were 
fixed. Various rebellion* and di*put< » about 
succession matk the histoiy oi the State during 
the car lie ) part ot tin ninei* mtli ct ntury, Thu 


i present chief, H. II. Lt.-Col. Suwpi Maharaja 
! Six Jey Singh ji Bahadur, K.O.S.I., k.o.i.h., w f ho 
I Wa* born in 188 2, succeeded his lather in 1892 
j and was invested with powers in 1903. He 
j ‘‘arnes on the administration with the assistant e 
i of a Pound! of four Ministers, Membeis of llis 
\ Highness’ Council anfl various heads of depart- 
; ments. The normal revenue and expenditure 
; are about Its, 32 ] a khs a year. The State 
j maintains an Imperial service of cavalry, another 
j of infantry, and an h regular foioe. ’ The late 
I Mahai.ija was the first, chief in Bajputana to 
j olFer (in 1888) aid in the do fence of the Empire 
1 The capital Is Alwar on the ltajputana-Malwa 

llailway, 98 miles south-west of Delhi. 

Rajput an a. 

Officiating Agent to Governor-General -A. T. 
Holme. 

Udaipur. 

Resident — Lt. Col P. T. A. Spence 
JAIPUR. 

Resilient — Lieut. -Col. R. A. 1C. Beim 

Eastern Rajputana States. 

Political Agent -C. 0. Watson, C.I.E. 

Western k \jputana States. 

| Resident — L AV. Lbynolds, M.d.,0.I.E. 

IT Alt A o n and Tonk. 

PolUUal Aje,it — Major if. V, Biscoc. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India is the name given to the country i 

occupied by the Native Slate* grouped together 
under the supei vision of the Political Oflicer in 
charge of the Central India Agency. These 
States lie between 21“ 21' and 20° 02' N. kit. 
and between 74° O' and 83 w O' IS. long. The 
British districts of Jhansi and Lalapur divide 
the agency into two main divisions— liundcl- 
khand and Baghclkhaml lying to the east, ami 
Central India proper to the west. The total 
area covered is 78,772 square miles, and the 
population (1911) amounts to 93,980. The 
great majority of the people are Hindus. The 
principal States are eight in number — Gwalior, 
Indore, Bhopal, lievva, J>har, Jaora, lhitia arid 
Orchal of which two, Bhopal and Jaora, aie 
Maliomedan and the lest are Hindu. Besides 
these there arc a multitude of petty States held 
by their rulers undei the immediate guaianfee 
of the Biltish Government, but having feudal 
relations with one or other of the largir States. 
The total number of States amounts to 153. 
For administrative purposes they are divided , 
Into the following groups : Bagliclkhand Agency, , 
12 States (principal State ltewa) : Bhopal 
Agency, 19 8tatos (principal Bhopal) State Bho- i 
pawar Agency, 21 States (principal State 
Dhar) ; Rundelkhand Agency, 22 States (prin- ! 
clpai States, Datia and Orcha) ; Gwalior 
Agency, 32 States (principal State, Gwalior) ; 1 
Indore Residency, 9 States (principal State, 1 
Indore); Malwa Agency, 38 States (principal i 
State, J&bra). The Agency may be divided into j 
three natural divisions, the plateau, iowlying, j 
and hilly. The plateau tract Includes the Malwa 


i olateau, the Highland tract stretching from the 

great wall of the Vindhyas to Marwar, the land 
of open rolling plains. The Iowlying tract 
embraces Northern Gwalior and stretches across 
into Bundelkhand aud Baghelkhand up to the 
Kainuir Range. The hilly tract lies along the 
ranges of the Vindhyas and the Satpuraa. There 
agricultuic is little practised, tilt Inhabitants 
being mostly members of the wild tribes, 
Tiie territories of the different States are much 
intermingled, and their political jpi&tions with 
the Government of India and^Hich other arc 
very varied. Eleven Chiefs have direct treaty 
engagements with the British Government. 

The following list gives the approximate size, 
population and revenue of the eight principal 
States above mentioned : — 


j Area in 
i square j 
; miles, i 


& Revenue. 


55,133 3,102.279 

9,500 1,007,856 

6,902 730.383 

13,000 1,514,843 

1,783 154,070 

568 76,951 

911 154,603 

2,079 330,032 


I Rs. lakhs. 
140 
70 

I 30 
53 
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Gwalior.*— The bouse of Scindia traces Its 
descent to a family of which one branch held the 
hereditary post of patel In a village near Satara. 
The head of the family received a patent of rank 
from Aurangzebe. The founder of the Gwalior 
House was Ranoji Scindia who is said to have 
been a personal attendant on tho Poshwa Baji 
Itao. In 1726 together with Malhar Kao 
llolkar, the founder of the house of Indore, he 
was authorised by the Peshwa to collect revenues 
and he fixed his headquarters at the ancient city 
of Ujjain, which became the capital of the 
Scindia dominions. Gwalior subsequently 
played a leading part in shaping the history of 
India. The revei ses which Scindia’s troops 
ruet with at the hands of the British in 1778 and 
1780 led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), which 
made the British arbiters in India and recog- 
nised Suindia as an independent Chief and not 
as a vassal under the Peshwa. Subsequently 
Scindla's military power, developed by the 
French Commander DeBoignc, was completely 
destroyed by the British victories of Ahmed- 
nagar, Assaye, Aslrgarh and Laswari. 

The present ruler is Major-General It. H. 
Maharaja Sir Madho Kao Alijah Bahadur Scm- 
d;a, u.o.V.o., Q.C.s I., A.b.C. to the King. lie 
succeeded in 1880 and obtained powers in 
J 894. In 1901 he went to China dining the 
war; he holds the rank of honorary Major- ! 
General of the Biltish Army and the honor.wy 
degrees of j;L j>., Cambridge, and j) c L , Oxen 
Ue i-, also a Donat of the Order of St John oi 
Jerusalem in England The admi.n>tr.itiOh is 
controlled by the Maharaja d by fiv< 

members of the Majlis-i-khas. 

The northeni part of the State is traversed by 
the G. I. P. Kailway and two branches run from 

Bhopal to Ujjain and from Bina to Baran. The 
Gwalior Light llailway runs for 230 miles from 
Gwalior to Bhind, from Gwalior to Shoopur and 
♦rom Gwalior to Sipii. The mam industries 
■in* cotton ginning, which is done all over the 
State ; fine muslins made at Chanden, leather 
wutk, etc. The State maintains three regiments 
Bn.mperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Imperial* Service Infantry and a transpoit 
(orps. Lashkar, the capital city, is two miles 
<o the south <s*Jjhc ancient city and the foil of 
Gwalior. Annum expenditure' 144 lakhs. 


In 1 903 Sivaji ltao, who died in 1908, abdicated 
in favour of ids son. ILis Higlmess Maharaja 
Tukojl Kao llolkar, the present ruler, who was 
born in 1800, and was lormally invested with 
ruling powers m No veiribm 1911. In the admi- 
nistration His Highness is assisted by his Chief 
M mister and a Council of 3 Ministers. The State 
Army consists of 519 Imperial Service Troops 
and 1,629 Slate forces. The capital is Indore 
City on the Ajmer-Khamlwa Section of the 
Kajputnna-Mahva Railway. The ordinary 
revenue i a estimated at Kb. 83 lakhs. 

Bhopal. — The piineipal Mussulman State in 
| Ccuti.il India, ranks next in importance to 
! Hyderabad among tho Muhammadan States 
; of India. The ruling family was founded by 
j Dost Mohammed Khan, a 'lirah Afghan in the 
I s. rviec oi Am.mgzeb. He was ‘nominated 
| Governor of the Baira.sla 11 aka and succeeded 
■ in establishing eviiitiully hi*' independent 
• authority in Blioj>al and its neighbourhood. 

I Jn tile early part of the 19th century, the Nawabs 
successfully withstood the mioiuD of Scindia 
! and Bhonsla and by the agreement of 1817 
| Bhopal undertook to assist the British with a 
contingent force ami to co-operate against the 
Pindari bands. 

The present Killer of the State, Her Highness 
Nawub Sultan Julian Begum, c I, n.c.Sl., 
u v l K , o u. k , i>. the third in tile successive 
line ot lady-riil« r«, who have ruled the destinies 
ol the State with marked ability. Having 
j slice edod in 1 9o 1 , she personally conducts, 
; ami has introduced a numhr o) reforms iu, the 
adm. m-.tr.it ion of her Stale Ihr eldest (-on, 
Hon. Colom 1 Nawab Maliommad NasrulUh 
[ Khan, coup ole till I’OU'I DypailllUTlt Jilld lilT 
! second son lion. Major Nawab/ada Maliommad 
| Obaululloh Khan, <" s,i , who holds the rank 
] ol Brig -Genl. in i lu* Stati- Army, is the Corn- 
man Icr-iii-Chirl of tin- Mato Forces, while the 
j younmst Nauabzada Maliommad Hamidullah 
j Khan, n. a. and lion, Major in t lie Bhopal 
i Army, U the head of her Highness* Secretariat. 

! Tim State maintains one regiment cadi of 
[ Imperial Service Cavai,/ and Infantry. The 
I Capital, Bhopal City, on the northern bank of an 
I extensive lake is situated at the junction ot the 
G. 1. P. Ky. with tho Bhop,il Ujjain Railway. 


Indore. — The Holkars of Indore belong to the 
diepheid class, the founder of the house, Malhar 
Kao llolkar, being born in 1693. His soldierly 
qualities bxought him to the front under the 
Peshwa, who took him into liia service and em- 
ployed him In his conquests. When the Marat ha 
power was broken at tho battle of Pampat, in 
1761, Malhar ltao had acquired vast teintories 
stretching from the Deccan to the Ganges. He 
was succeeded by a lunatic grandson w ho again 
was succeeded by his mother, Ahllya Bal, whose 
administration Is still looked upon as that of a 
model ruler. Disputes as to the succession and 
other causes weakened this powerful State, and, 
when It assumed a hostile attitude on the out- 
break of war in 1817 between the British and the 
Peshwa, Holkar w&b compelled to come titering. 
The Treaty ol Mandascr In 1818 still governs 
the regulations existing between the State and 
the British Government. In the mutiny of 
1857, when Holkar was unable to control his 
troops be personally gave every possible assist- 
ance to the authorities at Mhow, 


Bewail. — This Slate lies in the Baghelkhand 
, Agency, and fulls into two nafuial divisions sepa- 
, i a ted by the scarp of thcKaimur range. Its 
Chiefs are Bagliel Rajputs descended from the 
Solanki clan which ruled over Gujrat from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century. In 1812, a body 
of Pmdmies raided Miraipur from Re wall terri- 
tory and the chief, who had previously rejected 
overtures for an alliance, was called upon to 
accede to a treaty aeknowledgbig the protection 
ot the British Government. During the Mutiny, 
Rewah ottered tioops to the British, and for 
his services then, various parganas, which had 
beeu seized by the Mmnthas, were restored to 
the Rewah Chief. The present chief is 11. H. 
Maharaja Sir Venkat human Singh, Q.o.S.l., 
who was born In 1870. He is asansttd in the admi- 
nistration by two Commissioners, one for revonue 
matters and one for judicial. The State force 
consist of about 1,700 men. The State is famous 
for its archaeological Temaina and is rich in 
minerals, coal being mined at Umar la. The 
average expenditure is Ks. 1 i lakhs, 
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Dhar. — Tins State, umUr tlic Agency lor 
Southern States in Central India, tains its name 
turn the old city of l)har, lone famous as the 
capital of the P.iramar.i Rajputs, who juled 
over Mahva trom mntli to tne thirteenth eentmy 
and from whom < lie presmt < InoN o| Dhar — 
Ron war M.iratha* — Haim descent. In 
th“ uuddle ot tin- Ibth mitiin the 
Chief of Dluir, Aimml ltao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, Miming with 
HoJkar and Kindhia the rule of Mahva. Tint m 
1811), when a lieaty was nude with the Brit iMi, 
tiie State had heroine so reduced that it coieist- 
ed of little moie than the capital. The iuJei is 
H. If. Maharaja Sir Udaji Kao Ronwai, K.o.s.l., 
K i 3 1 ; , who was bom m 1880, and tus contioi ot 
all civil, judicial, and ordinal v admlnistiative 
matters. There aio 22 feudatories ot whom 
i:j hold a ^uaiantre fiom the BntiMi Onv- 
eminent. The average expenditure is about 
1 2 lakh*. 

Jaora State.— This State is ui the Mahva 
Agency covering an area of about noo .square 
hides with a total population of 82,107, and 
Imp its headquarters at Jaoi a town. The first. ' 
Nawab was an Afghan from Swat, who had 
come to India lo nuke his fortune, found 
employment under the (ret hooter Amir Khan, j 
and obtained the State afler the treaty ot Man- ! 
diibOre in Islb Tin- piiM’nl ilucf i» M.i/u . 
if. If. Sir Iff lkhar Ali khan Bahadur, k <\ ip,, 
who was horn in 1<SM and is an Honorary • 
Major in the Indian Army. Tne .sod oi tin- ■ 
State is among the rn ln>t in Mahva, lx mg , 
mainly of the tx>t black <otirui vai i< 1y, bearing : 
excellent ciops of poppy. The av> ragi annual 
revenue is its. 9. 78,00th 

Rlltlam - Is the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency. It cowis an area of *71 squnjc 
miles, including that of the .lagir of Khera in tlic 
Kushulgnrh Chieidiip, which pays an rmmul 
tribute to the Itatlam Darbiir. The Stab-, was 
founded bv Kaja Ralansmghji, a great giuiidson 
of Jhija Udai Smah of Jodhpm, in 1652, The 
Raja ot Itatlam is the iHmmis h«\rd of the 
Rajputs oi Malwu, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him tor decision. 'I lie 
present Chief of Rntlam is Col. Mis tlighiu‘"S 
Raja Sir Sajjan Singh, K r * i . who w. is bom 
m 1880, educated at D.ih College, Indore, re- 
ceived miiitaiy training in Impeiial Cadet 
Corps an 1 m\eMed with full po\uT» in 1898 
I he admiuistiation is rained on under Imn by 
Hutl.nu State Couuul composed of lour mom- 
)»eiv. llis Highness servul m the wai m trance 
an l Kg\pl Irom 1 9 1.“» to 1918, was menhoiud 
Hi despatches and reeeiVtd tin* <Tinx d'OllKim 
de legion d'Hoonciir. lie is also Regent of 
Rewa State. Salute: liguus. 

Senior Merida l of remind — Raj kiiiii:n 

Sirdar Singli of Shah nil ra. 

Datia State .— 1 r lhe chiefs of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house. r Jlio territory was grautca 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bbagwan Kao 
in 1626, and this was extended by conquest and 
bv chants from the Delhi emperors The present 
ihief is II. H. Maharaia Lokendra Sir Govlnd 
Singh Bahadur, r c.s.i., who was born in 1886 
arid succeeded in 1907. The heir-apparent, 
Raja Bahadur Balbhadra Singh (6 1907) is 
being educated at the Daly College. 


Orchha State.— 'The chiefs of thw Stute are 
Bundela ltaiputs claiming to be destfcndants of 
the Uaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
as an independent State in 1048 A. D. It entered 
into relations with the British by the 
tieatv made in 1812. The present ruler 
is His Tlighncs* Sir Pratap Singh, g.c.s.i.. 

■ g.c.i.k , wiio was born ^n 1854. lie has 
1 1 lit' tif.l' 1 oj Hjs Jliglmesh S,»rama'l-i-rajlmi- 
Buudelkhaud Maharaja Mahmdra SaWai 
1 Bahadur. Tie- present chief enjoys a ‘udine 
! of 17 gun*' The State has a population oi 88(),h:''2 
i and an area of 2,n8() square mill s Tile capital 
I is Tikymg.irh, 26 miles trom Lalitpur on tie 1 
! G 1. P Railway Oichha, th- old capital, bar* 

! fallen into decay but is a place of interest on 
; account of its magnificent buildings of which the 
i finest weie ejected by Bir Singh Deo, the most 
: famous i ulei ot the State ( lG0j-i<i'27). 

At/cnf tn (Hovcrno/’Gf ncrnl—O. V. Bo^auquot, 

! o s i., i'.i.k 

Gw a non. 

llrsUL’Ht ~W. H Jaidmc, c l.li., l r s. 

Bhopal, 

Political Agent — Major C.B Liun.i. 

BlINDkLKlHM) 

Political Agent - Lieut. -Dot. A. B. Muieiim, 

ByiiblvliKH AND. 

Political Agent -Y. B Wurhurtnn, i.o.s. 


Sikkim, 

Sikkim in bound* d on the north and noitli-east 
, by Tibet, cm the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
; south by the Biitish did net ol’ Darjeeling, and 
1 on the west by Nopal. The population consists 
[ ol Blnmas, jjt pehai, aiul Nepale.se. It forms 
; tin* dn< ct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. 
Tin main axis of tin Himalayas, which iuns 
east, and went, foims the boundiuy between 
Sikkim mid Tibit. The Slngahlu IjhI OlioTi 
laugis, winch tun southwards from t*e main 
chain, separate Sikknn from Nepal the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhuta^on the east. 
Prom the eastern flank of theism gall la range 
iisc the gnat snow pmiks, of Khrchinjungn 
128,146 feet), one of tlic highest mountains 
in tin* world; it throws out a second spin 
terminating at Tendon g The Cliola range 
which w inucli loftier than that of Singalila, 
leaves the main chum at the Dongkya mountain. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas 
ot Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
Tin* State wu-, twice in vaded by the Gurkhas at. 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the oui- 
! break of the Nepal War in 1814. the British 
I formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
| at the close of the war the Raja was rewarded by 
: a considerable cession of territory. In 1825 the 
Raja granted the Rite of Darjeeling to the British 
and icceived Rs 12.000 annuallv in lion of it. 
The Staff was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 87,920, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The niost im- 
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portant crops arc maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Hikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 189o provision was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligation* resulted in 19(.)4 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, w^iere a new convention was 
signed. Trade with the British has inert* a H td in 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly. A number of good road,-, have 
been constructed in recent years. TJie pr< sent 
ruler, llis ] Ugliness Maharajah Tashl Namgyal, 
r.l.K., was born in 1893 and succeeded In 1914. 
His Highness was invested with full ruling! 
powers on the Dili April 1918. The title of I 
a C.t.E. was conferred upon the Maharaja on j 
the 1st January 1918. The average revinm ! 
is Its. 2,0:1,000. 

Political Officer in Sikkim : — Major W. L 

Campbell, c.l li. 

Bhutan, 

Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
■dopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Asmara. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at. 300,000 
L'hc country formerly belonged to a tiibe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
’I ibetan soldieia about, the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Behar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
laids by the Bhutan esc into Assam, an envoy 
(the lion. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly ijisulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duais to Bhutan. On hi.s 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by tiio treaty of 
1865, by which the State's relations with the 
eminent of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areasNm the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the Biit-ish Government In regard 
to its external relations, while the BiiUsh 
Government umleitook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong pioof of their 
triendly attitude. Not only did they consent to j 
the survey of a road through their country to j 
Churabl, but their ruler, the Tongsa Peulop, ; 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and i 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made i 
a K.o.l.K., and he has since entertained the Brl- ; 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H. H. the Maharaia of 1 
Bhutan, Sir Ucgen Wangchuk, k.c.s.i., k.o.i.k. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Baja, known a« Sh&pting Eenipoche.the 
spiritual head; and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 


temporal ruler. The Dharma Baja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary Incarnations in Tibet, of whicli 
there arc several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Baja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, alwavs in 
the Chojo, or loyal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop 1 b 
maize. The Military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different, chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 

Nepal. 

The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 520 miles along the 
southern slope ot the erntial axis of the Hima- 
layas. It has an area ot about 54,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 5,000,000, 
ebiclly Hindus. The greater part of the country 
is mountainous, the lower slopes being culti- 
vated. Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock loading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks 
which culminate in Mount Everest (29,002 feet) 
anu otlicih ol slightly b *s altitude. The country 
before the Gmkha occupation was split up 
into seveial small kingdoms under Newar 
kings. The Guikhas under Prlthvi Narayan 
Shah overran and conquered the different 
kingdoms ot Patau, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon. 
and other places during the latter half of the 
18th ceii tuiy and sluee then have been i tilers 
of the whole of Nepal In 1846 the head of the 
liana family obtained fioui the sovereign the per- 
petual right to the olllce of Prime Minister of Ne- 
pal, and the light is still enjoyed by Ids descend- 
ant. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a visit to Eng- 
land and was thus the first Hindu Chief to !ea\t, 
India and to become acquainted with the 
power and resources ot the Biihsh nation. The 
relations ot Nepal with the Government of 
India an. regulated by the tieatyof 1810 and 
subsequent agreements by which a representa- 
tive ot the British Government is received at 
Kathmandu. This British re pit scuta tive has 
come to be styled as Result nt though his func- 
tion differs much from that ot a Resident at the 
couits of the Native States ot India. By virtue 
of the same treaty Nepal maintains a Represen- 
tative at Delhi and her treaty relations with 
Tibet allow her to keep a Resident at Lhassa 
of her own. Her relation with China is ot a 
friendly nature. Ever since the conclusion of 
the treaty of 181 6 the friendly relations with the 
British Government have steadily been main- 
tained and during the rule of the present Prime 
Minister It has been at its height as is evidenced 
by the valuable friendly help in men and money 
which has been given and which was apprecia- 
tively mentioned in both the Houses oi Parlia- 
ment and bv Mr. Asquith in his Guildhall spent h 

in 1915. The message from His Majesty the 
lung Emperor to the Nepalese Prime Minister 
sent oil the termination of hostilities and pub- 
lished at the time as a Bo the Viceroy's Valedic- 
tory nddrts-t to the Nepalese contingent on the 
i'V e or tluir return homo alter having laudably 
tultilied their mis<n>n in India eloquently and 
gratefully acknowledged the valuable help 
l. adored by Nepal during the four and a half 
years of war. 

From the foregoing account of the history ot 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
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the country lias generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and dclincd. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadliira ja, as he is called, Is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Khogiinute. The piesent inter, Mis 
Majesty Malinraiudluiaja Tribhubano Bir Urk- 
ram Jung llaluidiir Shall Bahadur jsiunn Simv 
Jung, ascended the throne on the death of Ins 
lather m l'JLI. The real i viler of the 
country is the, Minuter who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalicd title ot Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Cominamler-in-Clucf, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the olficc of Minister. 

The presn^ Minister at the head of affairs of 
Nepal is Maharaja Sir Chamlia Slumi Sliere. 


Jung Bahadur liana, g.c.b., g.c.S.i,, q.c.v.o., 
d.o.l. and Honorary General in the British 
Army. He lias been Prime Minister and Marsha] 
of N epal since June, 1901. 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops In 
the lowlauds. Mineral wealth is supposed to be 
great, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 
, been developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive. The revenue is about two crorea 
| of rupees per annum. The standing army is 
; estimated at 15,000, the high posts in it being 
j filled by relations of the Minister. The State is 
I of considerable archaeological interest and many 
of the sites connected with scenes of Buddha’s 
life have been identified in it by tiie leraains of 
inscribed pillars. 

Resident > Licut.-Col. “\Y. F. T. O’Connor, c.i. r :. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The native states of the North- vYest Front ici 
Provinces aie Amb, Chihal, Dir, Navvagai 
(Bajaui), and Phulera. The total area ts about 
7,704 square miles and the population, mum)} 
MahQinedan, is i ,(>22,091. The average annual 
revenue of the fh&t. fcnii is about Its. 4,05.000; 
that of Phulera is unknown. 

Amb. — Is only a village on the wcMciii ' 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tmuvala. 

Chitral.— Runs from T)ir to the south of 
the Hindu-Kush range in the >iorth, and has an ! 
area of about 4,500 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for moie than 
three hundred years, during the pi cater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Giigit, the ruier . 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased ; 
two years later on condition Hurt the ruler, j 
Amam-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bn- ! 
tish Government in all matters connected with j 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden ; 
death in 1892 was followed by ft dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A religious war was declined 
against the infidels and the Agent at Oilgit, who 
had born sent to Chitral to report on the situa- 
tion. was besieged with his escort and a force ; 
hail to be despatched (April 1895) to their ! 
relief. 

The three valleys of which the Stato consists \ 
arc extremely fertile and continuously culti- [ 


\ fried. The internal administration of the 
copii'rv h conducted tv the Mehtar, and the 
foifig.i policy i* regulated by the Political 
Agent. 

Dir. — 'Ihe territories of this State, about 
5,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained h> I lie panjkora and its aflluonts down 
to the junction of the iornicr river with the 
Bajaur Jlud, and also the country east of til* 
from a point a little above Tirah in Upper Swat 
down to the Dush Kliel Country, following the 
right bank of the Swat river tlmmghoul . The 
Khan of Dir is the overlord of thWountry.exact- 
mg allegiance from the petty chiefs of the clans. 
Dir is mainly held by Yusuf/al Pathans, the old 
non-Pathan inhabitants being now confined to 
the upper portion of the Panjkora Valley known 
as the Baslikar. 

Bajaur.— Nawagal is a tract of country 
included in the territories collectively known as 
Bajaur which is bounded on the north by the 
Panjkora nver, on the east by the Utman Khel 
and Mohmand territories and on the west by the 
waters! icd of the Kunar river which divides it 
from Afghanistan. The political system, If it 
can be termed system, is a communal form of 
piuty government, the country being divided 
mto several minor Khanates, each governed by 
a chieftain. But virtually the authority of the 
chieftains is limited to the rights to levy tithe, 
or ushnr. when they can enforce its payment, 
and to exact military service (If the tribesmen 
choose to render it.) 

Political Agent lot Dir , Swat, and Chitral, 
Major F. H. Humphry.*, I. A. 
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• NATIVE STATES UNDER 

The Madras Presidency irmludea r> 
Native State's covering an area of 10,087 square 
miles. Of these the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the, Tomhman. Eaiiguiiapallc and Sandur, 
two petty States, of which the thst is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in Uie centre of two British districts. 


Name. 

Area 

mi. 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Approx. 
Revenue 
m lakhs 
ot rupees 

Travancore 

7,129 

3,428,975 

128 

Cochin 

1,361 

918. 1 10 

47 

Pudukottai 

1,17H 

111,878 

16 

Banganapalle . . 

255 

30.3u6 

2*8 

Sandur 

J«J 

J 3,51 7 

j 

1*7 








Travancore. — ’I’his State occupies the smith- 
west portion ot the Indian IVninaulu, fanning 
an irregular triangle with its apex at Cape 
Comorin. The early history or Travnncoro is 
in great part traditional; but. there is little 
doubt, that 11. H. the Maharaja Is the represen- 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 
great Jlimlu dynasties which exercised sovere- 
ignty at one time in Southern India. The 
petty elnofs, who had subsequently set up as 
independent rulers within the State, wetc all 
subdued, and the whole country, included 
within its present boundaries, was consolidated 
and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
Mnrthanda Vaima <1729-58). The English 
flr&t settled at Anjcngo, a few miles to the noith 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
3??08t. In the wars Iu which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Thme- 
velly, in the middle of the 18tli century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance (o the British 
authorities. a van core was reckoned as one 

of the staunchest allies of the British Powei and 
was accordingly included In the Treaty made In 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement wa? 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travail - 
cote from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees 
The present ruler is Ills Highness Maharaja 
Sir Hama Varma, G*o.s.]. ( g.o.i.k., who was 
born in 1857 and ascended the masnad in 1885. 
The government is conducted in his name with 
the assistance of a Dewaa <Dewan Bahadur M. 
Krishnan Nair). The' work of legislation is en- 
trusted to a Council brought into existence in 
1888. An assembly known as the Sri Mulara 
Popular Assembly meets ones a year, when itB 
members are atle to bring suggestions before the 
Dcw#n. The State supports a military force of 
J,472 men. Education has advanced consider- 
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ably iu recent years and the State take* it lead- 
ing place in that respect. The principal food 
grain grown is rice, but the main source of agri- 
cultuial wealth is the cocoanut. Ollier ciops arc 
pepper, areea-nut, jack-fruit and tapioca. Cotton 
weaving and the making of matting from the 
coir aie nmopg the chief industries. The State 
Is well provided with rua<K and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals ami livers 
navigable for country crafts. Two lines of 
railways intersect the country, the Cochin- 
Shoranoie iu the north-west and the Tmnevelly- 
Quilon passing through the heart of the State. 
A third line, from Qnilon to Trivandrum, was 
opened on the Ht January 1918. The capital is 
Trivandrum. 

Political A <ient : H. L. Braldwwid, i.c.S. 

Cochin. — This State on the south-west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madias Presidency and the State of Travancore. 
Yei y little is known of its caily history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
Porumal, who governed the whole countiy of 
Keiala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent Ruler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now Brlti-h Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations m the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
ltajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the vest coast began to decline about, 
the latter part of the seventeenth cenhny, and 
in 1063 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Rnja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later. In 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo* 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with the assis- 
tance ot the Raja of Travancore, In 1776, the 
Slate was conquered by Hvder Ah, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to Ids son. Tippu Sultan. A 
treaty was concluded in 1791 between the Raja 
and the Ea-*t India Company, by which His 
Highness a creed to become tiibutnry to the 
British llovernment for his territories which 
wore then in the possession of Tippu, and to pay 
a subsidy. 

His lliglmvss Raja Sri Sir Rama Varmah, 
a. C.s 1., d.O.I.K.. who was bom in 1852, and who 
ascended the Maenad In 1895, having abdicated 
in December, 1914, IBs Highness Sri Sir 
Rama Varinali, o.o I.B., who was born on 6th 
October, 1858, succeeded to the throne and was 
duly installed as Raja on the 21st .January 1915. 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Raja whose chief Minister and 
Executive Olllcer is the Doran Rao Bahadur 
T. Vljavaraghava Chorya. The forests of 
Cochin form one of its most valuable 
assets. They abound In teak, ebony, 
blaejcwood, and other valuable trees. Bice 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts are 
largely raised in the sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owns a line of railway from 
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Shorancie to Ernaku lain, the capital of the State, 
>vul a Forest Steam Tiainvvay used in develop- 
ing the forests. The State suppuit.- a force 
of -4 officers and 250 rm n 

Political Ai/mt ; JI. L. Bra id wood, i.os. 

Pudukkottai. — Thij State; in bounded on the 
north and west by Tuchinopolv, on tin* -outh 
by Maduia ami on the ea»t by Tanjorc. In 
early times a part/ ot the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern p.ut. to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars. Din- 
ing tlie siege of ITicliluopoly by the Fionch in 
1752, the Tondiiuan ot tho time did good service 
to the Company's cause l>y sending them pro- 
visions, although liia own country was on at 
lra«t. one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of Ins fldcii&y to the English. In 1750 hr 
sent some of his troops to rt. y -i4 Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company's ►■a-puv comman- 
dant. In settling the .Maduia amt Inmevelly 
countries, fcjul^equontly lie was of much service 
in me wins with JJaidai All. His serviu . win* 
rewarded by a grant of tmitoiv subject to the 
conditions tout the district should not be alie- 
nated ( 1800;. Apart from that there i.. no heat v 
or arrangement with the Itaju. T'lie present 
ruler is 11 ls Highness Sri Uiih.uhimb.i Da.-, Sn 
Murtlmuda BhannVa Toudiiuau Bahadur, 
t* C.l K , who is eighth in di sci’iit horn the ioiiu- 
der ol the taruilj . He suueedul m l-SSO I be 
Collector ol 'I m hinopoly )-> ex olhuo Political 
Agent tor Pudukkottai r l hr admim-tnilion ot 
the State, under the Jtujd, is enti listed to a 
, -state Council of three mimUr-., a Mipuiu- 
tendent (Air. Thomas Austin, io b ), Hew an, 
and Councillor. The vaiioiH depart merits 
aio constituted on tlic Puitisdi Judla model. 
The pnncipai food crop is me. The foiesU, 
vvliich cover about onc-sevnth id the Stat« , 
contain only small Limber, 'lliere ate no huge 
industries. The State is well provided with 
lOtwU, hut Pudukkottai i- On only muwlup.il 
town in tlic State 

Political Atjntl C. <1. \ustm, T c S. 

Banganapnlle. —This is « small State in two 
detached portions which m the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed fiom Hydviabad t*» .Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. The i out ini over it 


was ceded to the. .Madras Governmw.it by the 
Nizam in 1800. Tins present luler id Nawab 
Mi ri t> bill. i in VJi Khan Bahadur. Thu chief 
iood gtains giowu aiC wheat and cliolam. 
Jio.uls lia\e u-ci ally been constructed and the 
capital H.igiinupallc. is opened up with broad 
ih.uoiighi.Jiir., The Nawab ^avs no tribute and 
maintains no military force. .Serlculturo, lac 
cultivation and weaving industries have lately- 
bet n Parted in the State. 

Voluical Aye at C F Btviokonbury, l.c.S. 

Sandur. -This is a small State almost 
siirrounilciJ by the Distilcfc of Lellary the Col- 
lector of winch is the Political Agent. Its early 
histoiy dates from 1728 when it was flr.-t seized 
by an ancestor of the present Itftja, a Maratha 
named Sid holt Kao. It subsequently became 
a vassal to the Pe h !iwa, after whose dow'iifall 
a formal title for the State was granted by the 
Madias Govern m^nt to one Siva Kao. Th<j 
present rulei is 11 it. Kaja Srimant Venkata 
It.io, Kao Saheb Ghoipade, Alamulkat IViadar, 
Siunipathi, vvlio was born In 1892. r llie State 
a as admmi.-teri d by th< Hftja and the Dr wan 
CM It R. A. Sulir.iv.i Modh.u* A vvrgal) Imt the 
Itaja was t.-inpoianly removed bom powers and 
tlic administration of th<* State was assumed 
by the Government ot "Madias, with effect 
bom 1st October 1918 The Ha pi pays no 
tubule uui inalnt.ons no imlitaiv force The 
most important staple crop is cholam. Teak 
and sandal wood ale ioiind m small quantities 
in the forests. 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest. The hematites found in it arc* pro- 
bably the richest oie in India. An outcrop 
near the southern houndmy forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 fiet m height, which apparently con- 
sists entirely of pine steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness. .Some 
of the, softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
Iron. Manganese deposits have also t- en foigjd 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1J3 4 oveV 
2,25,000 tons of manganese me were tram-ported 
by one company. 

.1 / VoWUal Aqnit: .f. I Smith, irH 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 


More than a half of the total number of the 
very various units counted as Native States 
in India are under the Government of Bombay. 
.The cliaracteribtic feature of the Bombay 
States is the great number of petty principali- 
ties ; the peninsula of Kathiawar alone con- 
tains nearly two hundred separate States. 
The recognition of these innumerable jurisdic- 
tions is due to the ciicumstauce that the earlv 
Bombay administrators were induced to treat 
the de facto exorcise of civil and crimmal jutis- 
'liction by a landholder as carrying with it a 
quasi -sovereign status As the rule of suc- 
cession by primogeniture applies only to the 
Urgor principalities, the minor states are con- 
tinually suffering disintegration. In Bombay, 
as in Central India, there are to be found every- 
where the traces of disintegration and disorder 
left by the eighteenth century. In no part of 


Xudia is there a greater variety of principali- 
ties. The bulk of them are of modem origin, 
the majority having been founded by Murathas 
in tiie general scramble for power in the middle 
ol the eighteenth century, but several Rajput 
houses date from earlier times. Interesting 
traces* of ancient history ate to be found at 
Sachiu, Janjira anil Ja&rabad, where chiefs 
of a foreign ancestry, descended from Abys- 
sinian admirals of the Dcccan fleets, etill remain. 
A few aboriginal chiefs, Bhils or Kolia, exer- 
cise an enfeebled authority in the Dangs and 
the hilly country that fringes tho Mahi and the 
Narbada rivers. 

Tho control of tho Bombay Government is 
exercised through Political Agents, whose 
positions and duties vary greatly. In sotuo 
of the more important States their functions 
are confined to tho giving of advice and the 
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exercise of a general surveillance; in other 
cases they are invested with an actual share 
In the administration ; while States whose 
rulers are minors — and the number of these 
is always large —are directly managed by Gov- 
ernment officers. Some of the States are sub- 
ordinate to othci* States, and not in direct 
relations with the British Government ; in 
these cases the status of the feudatories is 
usually guaranteed by Government. The 
powers of the chiefs are regulated by treaty 
or custom, and range downwards to a more 
right to collect revenue m a share of a village, 
without criminal or civil jurisdiction, as iu the 
case of the petty chiefs of Kathiawar. 

The Native States in the Bombay Presidency 
number 377. Area 65,761 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (1911) 7,411,675. They are divided 
for administrative purposes into the following 
agencieg Bijapur Agency, 2 states; Cutch 
Agency, 1 state; Dharwar Agency, 1 state 
(Savanur) ; Kaira Agency, 1 state (Cambay) ; 
Kathiawar Agency, 187 states (principal slates, 
Bliavnagar, Dhrangadhra, Gondal, Junagadh, 
Nawanagar) ; West KhancU^h Agency, 20 
states ; Kolaba Agency, 1 slate (Jaujira) ; 
Kolhapur Agency, 9 states (principal state 
Kolhapur, with 9 feudatory states )• Main 
Kantha Agency, 61 states (principal state, 
Idar) : Nasik Agency, 1 state (Surgana) ; 
Palanpur Agency, 17 states (principal state, 
Patanpur) ; Poona Agency, 1 state (Bhor) ; 
Rewa Kantha Agency, 62 states (principal 
State. Hajplpla) ; Satara Agency, 2 states ; 
Savantvadl Agency, l state; Sholapur Agency, 
1' state; Sukkur Agency, 1 state (Khairpur); 
Surat Agency, 17 states; Thana Agency, 1 state 
( Jauhar). The table below gives details ol the 
area, etc , of the more important Slates : — 



Area 


Approx. 


in 

*q. miles 

Popnla- 

Revenue 

State. 

tion. 

in laklia 
of rupees. 

phavnagar 

. . 2,860 
.. 7,616 

441,307 

513,429 

47 

25 

Dhrangadhra 

. . 1,1 56 

79,142 

12 

Gondal 

.. 1,024 

101,910 

15 

Idar 

.. 1,669 

202,811 

6 

Junafiadh 

. . , 3,284 

434,222 

26 

K hail pur 

. . 6,050 

223,788 

15 

Kolhapur 

3,165 

833,441 

57 

Navanagnr 

. . , 3,791 

349,400 

22 

Palanpur 

1,750 

226,250 

5 

Rajpipla 

.. 1,517 

( 

161,588 

9 


Bijapur Agency.— *This comprises the 
Satara Jaghirof Jath (980.8 square miles in 
area). On the annexation of Satara , in 1849, 
Jath and Daflapur like other Satara Jaghirs, 
becamo feudatories of the British Government. 
The latter has more than once interfered to 
adjust the pecuniary affairs of the Jath Jaghir 
and In consequence of numerous acts of op- 
pression on the part of the then ruler was 
compelled to assume direet management from 
1874 to 1885. The small Estate of Daflapur 
with an area of 96.8 square miles lapsed to 
.the Jath Jaghir on the demise of ltB last ruler 
;Banibai Sabeb Dafle in January 1917. The 
yhlef of Jath who belongs to the Maratha caste, 
18 a Treaty Chief and ranks as a first class Sardar. 


Ho holds a fianad of adoption, and the succession 
follows the rule of primogeniture. The gross 
revenue of the State is about 3 lakhs chiefly 
derived from land revenue. The Jfath State 
pays to the British Government Rs. 6,400 per 
annum in lieu of horse contingent and Rs. 4,840 
on account of Sardcshmukhi rights. 

Political Agent.— A. Mastfv, Collector of 
Bijapur. 

Cutch.— The State is bounded on the north 
and north- west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh railed the 
llann of Cutch, is 7,616' square miles. The 
capital js Bhnj, whore the ruliwg Chief (the 
Maharao llih Highness Maha Rao Hi i Khengarji 
Savai Bahadur, gc.S.i., G.c.i.B., resides. From 
its hola'tid position, t lie special character of 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the i>cnlnonla of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct national- 
ity than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Siml 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cut eh were known as the 
Jadcjaa or ‘ children of J ada/ The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal arc found but aro not v oikcd. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embiuidery and 
siHerwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief Is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayate are 
invested with jurisdictional powers In varying 
degrees in their own Estates and over their own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch f tatc is the number 
and position of the Bhayat. These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Rao. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and aro bound to furnish troops on an emer- 
gency. The number of these chiefs is 137, and 
the total number of the Jadeja tribe in Cutch 
is about 10,000. The British military force 
having been withdrawn from Bliuj, the State 
now pays Rs. 82,257 annually as an Anja* 
equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
Irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand. 

Political Agent : Lt.-Col. R. S, Pottlnger. 

Dharwar Agency.— This comprises only tin. 
small State of Savanur. The founder of the 
reigning family who are Mnhomedans of Pathan 
origin was a Jaglrdar of Emperor Aurangzcbe. 
At the close of the last Maratha War the Nawab 
of Savanur whose conduct had been excep- 
tion&lly loyal was confirmed in bis possessions 
by the British Government. The State pays no 
tribute. The principal crops are jw&ri and 
cotton. The area is 70 square miles and popula- 
tion 17,909. The revenue is about one^lakli. 
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The present chief is Captain Abdul Majid khan 
Dilerjang Bahadur. 

PoUtical Agent: A. 13. L. Emanuel, i c.s. 

Koira Agency. — This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the heaii of the Gulf of the same 
name. Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhilvada Kingdom. 
At the end of the thirteen Lb centuiy it is said to 
have been one of the nebest town& m India ; 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also it 
formed one ot the chief centres of commeics m 
Western India. Factories were established 
there by the Cnglisli and the Duich. it was 
established a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of the present family ot Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Ala homedan Governors of 
Gujarat. The present Aiawah is His Highness 
Mu m Husst'in Yawar Khan who Is a Slmth 
Mogul of the Najumisanl family of Persia, and 
was born on the 10th May, 1911. His lather, 
the late Nawab Jaffar Ah Khan, died on 21st 
January, 1915, leaving him a minor. Tin* 
tftate is therefore under British Administration. 
The State pays a tribute of Its. 21,924 to the 
British Government. Wheat and cotton are 
the principal crop... There is a broad gauge 
line from Cambay to Petlttd, counretina with 

the B. B. &, C. I. Bailway at Anand. Camky ' 

is a first cLms State having full jurisdiction 
Revenue Is about six lakh . The an a of the 
State is 350 square miles, population 72,050. 

J'olitical 47*n/: J. C. Ker, ICS. 

Kathiawar Agency.- Kathiawar H the 
peninsula or western portion of the Province of 
Gujarat, Bombay. Its extreme length Is about 
220 miles and its greatest breadth about 105 
miles, the area being 23,445 square miles. Of 
this total about 20,832 square miles with a 
population of 2,490,057 is the territory forming 
the Political \gency suborduute to the Go- 
vernment ot Bombay, established m 1822, 
having under its control nearly *200 separate 
States whose chiefs divided amongst them- 
selves the gi eater poition of the peninsula. 
The Kathiawar Agency is divided for adminis- 
trative purpose* into four plants or divisions — 
.Ihalawar, Malar, Sorath aud Co hoi war — and 
the States have since 1803 been arranged in 
seven classes. Since 1822 political authority in 
Kathiawar has been vested in the Political Agent 
subordinate to the Government of Bombay. 
In 1902 the designations of the Political Agent 
and his Aa.'.istnnt^ were changed to those of 
Agent to the Governor and Political Agents 
of the prants. Before 1803, except for the 
criminal court of the Agent to the Governor, 
established in 1831, to aid the Durbars of the 
several States in the trial of heinous crimes, 
interference with tho judicial administration 
of tlie territories was diplomatic, not magis- 
terial ; aud the criminal jurisdiction of the 
first and second-class chiefs alone was defined. 
In 1863, however, th6 country underwent an 
important change The Jurisdiction of all the 
chieh* was classified and defined : that of chiefs 
of the first and second clas-cs was made plenary ; 
that of lesser chiefs was graded in a diminishing 
scale. The four Political Agents of the prants 
resident in the four divGiom» of Kathiawar, 
now exercise residuary jurisdiction with large 
civil and criminal powers. Each Political 
Agent of a prant has a deputy, who resides at 
the headquarters of the prant or division, and 


exercises subordinate civil and criminal powers. 
Serious criminal cases are committed by the 
deputies to the court of the Agent to the Gov- 
ernor, to whom also civil and criminal appeals 
he. Tho Agent to the Governor is aided in this 
work by an officer known as the Political Agent 
and Judicial Assistant, whoJs usually a member 
of the Indian Civil Service. Appeals from hia 
decisions lie direct to tho Governor of Bombay 
in Council in hit, executive capacity. Two 
Deputy Assistants also help the Agent, 

Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar ; Evan 
Maconochie, cs.i., l 0.8. 

Bhavnagar. — This State lies at the head and 
west side ot the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Chief of Bhavnagar 
belongs, aie saul to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajekji from whose 
three sons — Kanoji, Sarauji mid Shahji — are 
descended respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palilana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and IJbavnaeur in the eighteenth century when 
the chief of that State took pains to destroy tho 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. 

'I he State was split, up when Gujarat and Ka- 

tmawar were limited between tbe Fesfiwfi and 

the Gaekwar ; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the Entnh Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rh. 1.28,060 to the 
British Government, Us, 3,58] -8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda. ami Rs 22,858 as Zortalbl to Juim- 
gadh. During tlv minority of tlie present heir 
to Mis llighii<-s'j the Alahai.ija who died in 1919 
the administration of the Slate has been en- 
trusted h an Administrator, tlie preseufc oeru- 
p.tut of the post being Sir Prahha^h.inkiir J). 
PaUmi, u.o.i e., a former Dewan of the State 
.u*d until recently a member oi the India Council. 
One noteworthy feitiUe m the administration 
is the complete separation of judicial from 
executive functions and the decentralisation of 
authority is another. The authority and 
powers of all the Heads of Departments have 
been clearly defined, and each within his own** 
sphere is independent of the others, being 
directly responsible to tlie De.vvan. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton aud salt. The chid manufactures arc 
oil, copper and brass vessels aud cloth. The 
Bhavnagar State Railway is 205 miles in length, 
aiul the management of it undertakes also the 
working of the Dhraugadhra State Railway for 
a length of 40 miles. The capital of the State 
Is the town and port of Bhavnagar, which has 
| a good am! safe harbour for shipping and carries 
I on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
maikcts and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 300 Im- 
perial Service Lancers and 282 Infantry of 
Armed Police. 

Dhrnngadhra State is an uneven tract 
of laud (intersected by small streams) which 
consists of hilly and rocky grouud where sfcono 
is quarried. The chief of Dhraugadhra be- 
longs to the Jhala tribe, originally a sub-divi- 
sion of tho Makvana family. This tribe is of 
itrcat anuquay, and Is said to have entered 
Kathiawar from the noith. establishing itself 
first at Patri in the Ahmedabad District, thence 
moving to Halvad and finally settling in its 
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present seat. The greater part of this terri- 
tory was probably annexed at one time by the 
Mahomedan rulers of Gujarat. Subsequently, 
durint! the reign of tho Emperor Auiangzebc 
(1608-1707), the sub-division of Halvad, then 
called Muhammadnagar, was restored to the 
Jhala family. The "petty States of Limbdl, 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla, and Than -Lakh I ar 
m Kathiawar are offshoots from Dhrangadhra ; 
His Highness the Maharana Shn Sir Ghanshyam- 
sinhji, K.C.SI., Maharaja Raj Sahel), i*^ the 
rilling chief, who is the head ol‘ the Jhala Rajput, 
family. The State pays a tribute of Rs. 4o,o71 
to tho British Government, and Its. 4,000 to 
Junagadh State. The administration is eon- 
ducted under the Maharala’s directions by the 
Dewan Rana Sliri Mausinliji S. JhuJa, c i.e. • 
The principal crups are cotton and grain, j 
The Capital town is Dbrangadhra, a fortified j 
town, 75 milts west of Ahmcdabad. I 

Bh ran gad lira State owns its railway from j 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 1 
40 milt s which is worked by flic Bhavnagar | 
State Railway on certain conditions. ] 

Gondal State —The Chief of Gondal is a Raj- 
put vi the Jiidoja stock with Uic title oi ii. ii. 

That ore Sahib, the present Clnct being II U. 
tehri B hag vat Sinhji, G.o.I.E. The rarlv founder 
ol the State, Kurnbhoji l., had a modest estate 
of 20 ullages. Kurnbhoji FI., the most powerful 
Chief of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest ; but 
it was lelt to the present rulei to develop its 
resources to the utmost, and in the words of , 
Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its "lm- j 
portanee and advanciMi administration " to get ! 
it recognised as a f'list Class State. The State ; 
ays a tribute of Rs. 1, JO, 721. The chief pin- I 
nets are cotton and grain and flic chief munu- ! 
taetuics arc cotton and woollen fabrics and gold \ 
embroidery. Gondal lias always been pie- 1 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the I 
vigour with which public works have been ! 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers j 
wi. r railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line : It subse- 
quently built, other lines in partnership with ! 
other Native States in Kathiawar. There are 
no export and Import dues, the, people being 
free from taxes and duos Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first, in Kathiawar in respect 
oi the spread ot education. Compulsory female 
education in the State has been recently ordered 
by His Highness. Ks. 13 lakhs lias been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals and water supply 
to the town of L undid. The Capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Junagadh State. — This State has an area 
of 8,283 square miles and an avorago revenue 
of about 50 lakha and is bounded on the 
north by tho Bardas and Tlalar and on the west 
and south by the Arabian Sea. The river 
Snraswati, famous in the sacred annals of the 
Hindus, passes through the State. A sparsely 
wooded tract called tho Gir, is contained in 
the State and Is well known as the last haunt 
in India of tho lion. Until 1472, when it was 
conquered by Sultan Mahmud Degra of 
Ahmedabad, Junagadh was a Rajput State, ruled 
by Chiefs of the Chudaeama tribe. During 
Muj reign of tho Emperor Akbar it became a 


I dependency of Delhi, under tho immediate 
| authority of the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat. 

[ About 1735, when the representative of tho 
| Mughals had lost his authority in Gujarat, 
Sher Khan Babi, a soldier of fortune, expelled 
the Mughal Governor, and established his 
own rule. The tuier of Junagadh first, euteted 
; Into eugagemeuts with the British Government 
| in 1807. The Chief bears the title of Nawab, 

I the present Nawab being tenth in ucccssion 
from the founder of the family, lit, is His 
Highness M aha bat Khan, who was born in 1900 
and succeeded in 19 J I. The agricultural 
products are cotton, shipped in considerable 
quantities from Veraval to Bombay, wheat 
and other grains. The coast line is well sup- 
plied with lair weather haibours. The State 
pays a tribute of its. 65,604 to tfle Gaekwar 
ot Baled a and the British Government, but 
the Nawab irceivc.i contributions, called zor- 
talbl, amounting to Rs. 92,421 from a number 
of chiefs in Kathiawar — a relic of the days of 
Mahomedan supremacy. The State main- 
tains lt)(i lmpei ial Service Lancers. The Ca- 
pital is Junagadh situated under the Glrnar 
and Ontar hills, whhh if one of the mo^t pit- 

turpsqiie towns in India, while in antiquity and 

j historical interest it yields to none. The Tlpar- 
knt, or old citadel, contains interesting Bud- 
| dhist caves, and the whole of the ditch and 
I neighbourhood is honeycombed with caves or 
1 their remains. There are a number of fine 
| modern buddings in the town. 

Minvnstrabir : H. D. Kendall, i.e.s. 

Navanagar State, on the southern bbore 
of the Gulf of Cut eh, has an area of 3,791 squaio 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanng.ir is a .T» U*j« 
Rajput by catta, and belongs to tlm same 
family as the Kao of Gulch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cuteh, 
and di^ possess- cd the ancient family of Jethwas 
(probably a branch of Jats) then established 
at GhumJi. The town of Navanagar was 
founded in 1540. The present, Jam Sahib is 
the well-known cricketer, El. IT. Jam Sahib 
3hri RanjiNinhji Vibhoji, who was born in 
1872 and succeeded in 190/. Tho principal 
products are gram and ’cotton, shipped from 
the ports of the State. A small pearl fishery 
Lies oit the coast. The Stale pays a tribute 
ot Rs. 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baioda and tho 
Nawab of Junagadh. Tho State maintains 
a squadron of Imperial Service Bancors. The 
Capital is Navanagar (or Jaumagur) a nourish- 
ing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, situated 
5 milt's east of the port of Iledi. Population, 
349,400 Revenue ue.uly Rs 40 lakhs. 

Dewan: K. B. Mer^unji Testonji. 

Kolaba Agency.— This Agency includes 
the State of Janjira lu the Konkan, a country 
covered with spurs and lull ranges and much 
I intersected by creeks and back watt ra. The 
ruling family is said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at tho end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
It alone, of all the states of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks ot tho 
Marathas. The British on succeeding the 
Marathas os masters ot the Konkan rofrained 
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from interfering in the internal administration G.O.S.I.; g.c.I.e.; a.o.v.o., traces hfs descent 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahomedan, from a younger son of Shivaji, founder of the 
by race a Sldi or Abyssinian, with a title of Maratha power. The prevalence of piracy 
Nawab. He has a sanad guaranteeing sue- from the Kolhapur port of Malvan compelled 
cession according to Mahomedan law and pays the Bombay Government to send expeditions 
no tribute. Till 1868 the Stato enjoyed sin* against Kolhapur in 1766, and again in 1792; 
gular independence, there being no Political when the ltaja agreed to' give compensation 
Agent, and no interference whatever In its > for the losses which British merchants had 
internal affairs. About that year the mal- sustained sinco 1785, and to permit the esta* 
administration of the chief, especially in matters ! bllshmcnt of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur, 
of police and criminal Justice, became flagrant ; \ Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour* 
those branches of administration were in con- ! lug States gradually weakened the power of 
sequence taken out of his hands and vested j Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
In a Political Agent. The present ruler is with the British Government, by which, in 
H. H. Nawab Sidl Sir Ahmed Khan, g.c.LD., ! return for the cession of certain ports, the 
who was born in 1862. The heir -apparent is 1 Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
Sidi Mahammad Khan, bom on the 7th March j attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
1914. The ‘area of the State Is 377 square S lie engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
miles, and the population 101,120. The average , ot her States, and to refer all disputes to the 
revenue Is 0 lakhs. The State maintains 1 arbitration of the British Government. The 
an irregular military force of 240. The capital j principal articles of production are rice, jawar 
is Janjira, 41 miles south of Bombay Island. I and sugar-cano and the manufactures are coarse 
The Chief exercises full powers ill Criminal, j cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and bard- 
civil and Revenue matters of the State including j ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
Jafarabad, a dependency oi the Janjira State j a military force of 690. The nine feudatory 
in Kathiawar. 11c is entitled to a dynastic j estates are administered bv their holders, 
salute oi 11 guns. In recognition of services j except in the case of two whose holders are 
rendered in connection with the war his salute ! minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into five 
was raised on the 1st January 1918 to 13 guns j pcllias or talukas and four inahals Und is man- 
personal. i aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 

. | and death. The Southern Mahratta Railway 

Kolhapur Agency. —Kolhapur is a Stale j passes through the State and is connected with 
with an area of 3,2J7 square miles and popula* j Kolhapur City by a line which Is the property 
tion of 833,441. Subordinate to Kolhapur i 0 f the State, 
aro nino feudatories, of which the following ' 

five aro important : Vishalgaih, llavda, Kagal ! Resident and Senior Voldkil Agent for 
(senior), Kapsi and Ichalkarauji. The present ! Kolhapur and the Southern Mahratta Country- 
ruling chief Col. Sir Shahu Chhatiapati Maharaja, j Lt.-Col. 1<\ W. Wodchouse, C.I.U. 


Southern Maratha Country Stales.-— The Agemv consists of the following eight States:— 


— — - •- ' 




— 

--- 


Ar**a In 

j 

Tribute to 


Name ofiJtate. 

bquaro 

i Population. 

British 

Average 


j tUllCb. 

! 

Government. 

iovcnue. 


j 

I 

i 

Rs. 

Rb, 

Saugl 

1,112 

; 227,140 

1,35,000 

10,75,756 

Miraj (Senior) 

339 

80.281 

12,557 

3,12,980 

Miraj (Junior) 

210 

36,490 

7,388 

2,55,263 

Kurundwad (Senior) 

185 

j 38,376 

.... 

1,54,369 

Kurundwad (Junior) 

111 

j 34,084 

9,618 

1,73,609 

Jamkhandi 

521 

i 100,304 

20,515 

9,41,105 

Mudhol 

368 

1 62,831 

2,671 

3,62,916 

Ramdrug 

169 

[ 36,610 

.... 

1,50,720 

Total 

. . i 3,021 

610,121 

l 

1,87,749 

34,16,787 


Maht Kantha.— This group of States hus tical Officer. H. H. Major-General Sir Partab 
a total area of 8,124 Bquarc miles and a popu* Singh, a Rajput of the Rathor Clan, having 
lation bf 412,631 including that of Idar which been appointed regent of the State of Jodhpur, 

ig 202,811. The revenue is about 14 lakhs, resigned the gadi of Idar In June 1911 and was 

The Agcncv consists of the first class Stato of succeeded by his adopted son Daulatsiuhji, 

Idar and 61 small States. The Native State who is aged 39. His Highness had been on active 

of Idar covers more than half the territory, service. Many relatives of the Maharaja and 

It has an area of 1,669 square miles and an ave- feudal chiefs whose ancestors helped to secure 
rage revenue of Rs. 10,01,726; eleven other States the country for the present dynasty, now enjoy 
are of some importance ; and the remainder arc targe estates on service tenures, and there are 
estates belonging to Rajput or Koli Thakurs, numerous petty chiefs or bhuma§ who have 
once the lawless feudatories of Baroda, and still held considerable estates from the time of the 
requiring the anxious supervision of the Poli* Raos of Idar, or earlier, and are under no 
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obligation'of service. The revenues of the State 
are shared by the Maharaja with these feudal 
ohiefs. The Maharaja receives Rs. 62,427 
annually on account of Khichdi and other 
Ttaj Haks from its subordinate Sardars, the 
tributary Talukas of the Mahi Kantha Agency 
and others, and pays Es. 30,340 as tribute 
to the Gaekwar of Baroda through the British 
Government. The subordinate Sardars of 
Idar, known locally as pattawats, hold their 
estates on condition of military service, the 
quota being three horsemen for every 1,000 
Rupees of Revenue; but for many years this 
service has not been exacted and no military 
force is maintained at present. The second 
class States aro Polo and Danta. The success 
of minor Rao Hamirsinghji has been recognised 
by Government to the Chicfship of the former, 
while the Ruler of the latter is Mahaiana liarnir- 
smghji. 

Political Agent— Lt.-Col. W. Beale. 

Nasik Agency. — This consists of one State 

Surgana, lying in the north-west corner of the | 

Nasik district. Surgana lias an area of 3G0 j 
square miles and a population of 15,180. The 
ruling chief is Prataprav Sliankariao Dcsh- 
mukb. who is descended from a Marat ha 
Pawar family. He rules the State subject to 
the orders of the Collector of Nasik. The 
revenue of the State is about Rs. 33,000. 

Palanpur Agency. — This group of States 
in Gujarat comprises two first class States, 
Palanpur and Radhanpur, ami a few minor 
States and petty talukas. Its total area is 
*‘»,393 square miles and the population is 515,092. 
The grosH lcvenue is about 14 J lakhs. The 
territory included in the Agency lias, like the 
more central parts of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the sway of the differ* 
ent Rajput dynasties of An hilvada, the early 
Kliilji and Tughlak Shall! dynasties of Delhi, 
the Ahmedabad Sultans, the Mughal Emper- 
ors, the Mahrattas, and lastly the British. 
The State from which the Agency takes its 
"ame Is under the rule of li. H. Talcy 
Muhammad Khau, who is entitled 
Nawab and Dewan of Palanpur. lie is descended 
from the Lohanis, an Afghan tribe who appear- 
ed in Gujarat in the fourteenth century. The 
connection of the British Government with 
the State dates from 1819 in which year the 
chief was murdered by a body of nobles. Two 
high roads from Ahniedabad pass through 
the State and a considerable trade in cotton, 
cloth, graiu, sugar ami rice is carried on. The 
State maintains a constabulary force of 600 and 
pays tribute of Rs. 38,000 to the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. The capital is Palanpur, situated at 
the junction of the Palanpur-Dccsa Branch 
of the B. B. A C. I. Railway. It is a very old 
settlement of which mention was made in the 
eighth century. 

Political Agent — Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Me re wether. 
Radhanpur Is a State, with an area of 
1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the Babi family, w T ho since the reign of Huma- 
yun have always been prominent in the annals 
of Gujarat. The present chief is H. H. Jalal- 
ud-dln Khanji, the Nawab of Radhanpur. 
He has powers to try bis own subjects even 
for capital offences without permission from 
the Political Agent. The State maintains a 
military force of 200. The principal products 


are cotton, wheat and grain. The capital 
is Radhanpur town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch. 

Rewa Kantha Agency.— This Agency, with 
an area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
of 665,099, comprises 61 States, of which Raj- 
plpla is a fiist class State, 5 are second class, 
one is third class and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas. Among those petty States 
are San jell iu the north, Bhadarva and Umeta 
m the west, Narukot in the south-east, and 
two groups of Mehwas. The 26 Sankheda 
Mehwas petty estates lie on tl}e right bank 
of the Narbaua, while the 24 Pandu Mehwas 
petty estates Including Dodka, Anghad and 
Raika, which together form the Dodka 
Mehwas are situated on the border # of the Mahi. 


The following arc the statistics of area and 
population for the piincipal States : — 


State. 

Area in i p 
square j VV-' 1 
miles, j latlon - 

Balaslnor 

189 

40,563 

TJariya 

813 

115,350 

Chhota Udaipur 

873 

103,639 

Lunavada 

388 

75,998 

Narukot (Jambliuglioda) . . 

143 

8,483 

Rajpipla 

1,517 

161,588 

Sunth 

394 

59,350 

Other Jurisdictional Stales, 
Civil Stations and Thana 
Circles 

639 

100,126 


Under the first Anhilvada dynasty (746-961). 
almost all the Rewa Kantha lauds except 
Champaner were under the government of the 
Barlyas, that is, Koli and Bhll chiefs. In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries chiefs 
of llajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 
and cast by the piussuro of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the place of the Koh and Bhil 
loaders. The first of the present States to bo 
established was the house of the Raja of Raj- 
pipla. 

Political Agent — H. E. Clayton, I.C.S. 

Rajpipla. — This State lies to the south of 
the Narbada. It has au area of 1,517 square 
mlle3, and largely consists of the Rajpipla 
Hills which form the watershed between the 
Narbada and Tapti rivcis. The family of the 
Raja of llajpipla, II. H. Maharana Sliri 
Vijayasmjhi is said to derive its origin from a 
Rajput of the Gohel clan. The State pays an 
annual sum of Rs. 50,000 on account of Ghas- 
dana to the Gaekwar of Baroda. Cotton is the 
most important crop in the State. In the south 
there aro valuable teak forests. The capital Is 
Nandod, which is connected with Anklesvar by 
railway built by the State, 
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Satara Jagirs. — Under this heading are grouped iho following six States: — 


| 

State. 


Aundli 

Plialtan 

Bhor 

Akalkot 

.Filth 

Dapblupur 


Area 
in sq. 

1 

Popu- | 

1 

Revenue 

in 


lakhs. 


•’ 1 

' 

50 1 

08,995 

u 

397 

65,990 

2 

925 

141,001 ! 

5 

498 ; 

89,082 

4 

S8i ; 

69,810 

‘2 

90 | 

8,853 

‘2 


TIicm* were formerly feudatory to the Baja of Satai.i, In 16 i‘) the of them weie placed 
under the Collector of Satara, and Akalkot under the Collector of ShoUpur. Subsequently, the 
.’agir of Bhor was tiansfeired to l he Collector of Poona and .lath and Daplilapur to the Southern 
Mahratta country. The last two me now tuidcr the Collector of Bijapur. The ruling chiefs 
arc as follows : — 


State. 


Puling Chiefs, 


Tribute to 
| British 
!<lo\ eminent 


Aundli 

PhalUiu 

Bhor 


JvS. 

Bhavaniav Shrimvasiao alius Baba Sahel), Pant lTidimdni. | .... 

Mudliojirav Jauiav Nimbalk.'ir . . j 0,000 

If. H. Shaukanav Chimnaji, Pant, Sachiv i 4 084 


Akalkot 

.lath 

Daphlapur 


Vatehsinh Shahal Ilaje Bhonslo alius Bapu Saheb . .. 1 14,502 

Rarnrav Ainntrav alias Aba Sanob Daphle .. . . t 0,400 

ltu.nl Bai Sahcb Daphle, widow of Ramchandrarav \enkatiav ! .... 

Chav an Daphle. I 


Savantwadi.— This State Ii.m an an a ot * 
925 square miles and population of 217,210., 
The average revenue is 5 A lakhs. It lies tu 
the north of the Poitugucse teiritorv of Goa,, 
the geueral aspect of the country being ev- , 
tremely picturesque, l'iarly msuiptioiis lake , 
the history of the Stale buck to tie* -ixlh ecu-' 
tilry. So' late as the nineteenth centra v the 
ports on tliis coast swanned with phates and 
the country was very much disluibed. The 
present chief is Khcrn Savant aha* Bapu 
Saheb Bhonsle. Itice is the puncipul nop 
of the State, and it is rich in valuable teak. 
The sturdy Marathas of the State are lav- 
onrite troops for the Indian Army and 
supply much of the iimmgiaut labour in the ad- 
jacent British districts. The Capital is Savunt- 
vadi, also called Sundar Vadl, or simply Vadi. 


of 


Sholapur Agency.—' Tliw coiilniiw I lie Mate 
„„ Akalkot which forms part ot the tableland 
of the Dcccan. It has an area of 498 square 
miles and a population of H9,082. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akal- 
kot territory, which had formerly been part 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Ahiuedimgai 
was granted by the Raja of Satara to a Marathn 
Sardar, the ancestor of the present am* t, sub- 
ject to the supply of a contingent of horse. In 
1849 after the annexation of Satara, Die Akal- 
kot Chief became a feudatory of tho British 
Government. 

Baria. — The State has an area of *IS 
square miles and is situated in the heart ot the 
Pan oluu abate district. The Capital T)evgad 
Baria is reached by road from Piplod station 
on the B. B. & 0. I. Railway, at a distance 


of oiget miles. Tile average revenue of the 
Slut' is about 8 lakhs. The Slate enjoys plenary 
powers and pavs no tribute to the British Gov- 
ernment or nuv other State. The Ruler Cap- 
tain Maharaol Shrue Raujitsinhji enjoys a salute 
of nine gnus. He served in T’ranco and Flau* 
tiei-* in the war. The staple crop is maize. The 
loo-sis aie ii<*h in teak wood and all sorts of 
pmulo product*. Them is a nourishing gilt * in* « 
dnstrv witlnu the State. T'hcre is a large scope 
tui lorest industries, 

The Sukkur Agency. -This consists of the 
1C hair pur State, a great alluvial plain in 
Sind. It lias an area of 6,050 square miles 
and a population of 222,788, and revenue 
of over 20 lakhs, 59 thousands. The present 
chief, 11. II. Mir Sir Imam Buksh Khan 
Talpur, G. 0.1.13., belongs to a Baloch family 
called Talpur. Previous to the accession of 
tin* family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of Khairpur belongs 
to the general history of Sind. In that year 
Mir Fateh Ali Khan Talpur established him- 
self as Rais or ruler of Rind ; and subsequently 
his nephew, Mir Soluab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Kluirpur branch of the Talpur family. In 
l HI! 2 the individuality of the Klialrpiir State, 
as separate from the other Talpur Mirs in Sind, 
was recognised by tlio British Government in 
a treaty, under which tho use of the river Indus 
and the roads of Sind were soenred to tho Bri- 
tish. The chief products of tho State are 
oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, fuller a earth, 
carbonate, of soda, cotton, wool and grain. 
The manufactures comprise cotton fabrics and 
various kinds of silverware and metal work. 
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Thereto an industrial school at the capital , the administration. The Wazir, an officer sent 
where lacquer work, carpets, pottery, etc., an: 1 trom Biitish service, conducts the ailminlatra- 
produced. The Hallway from Hyderabad to | tion under the Mir. The State mippoits a 
Roll ri runs through the whole length of tie , milllaiv force of GO-4 including ail llUDlTUll 
State. Th 0 mluof the Mil iti patriarchal, blit ! SiTVieo Came] and Baggage Coips wlmh is J 19 
manv changes have been made in recent yeai*. j strong and hciveil at the Front, 
introducing greater^ gulaiily of procedure inlo i I'ultfmil Agent : Tin Collector of Sukknr 

Surat Agency. -This is a 9 null group of throe second cUk-v Stales under the «uicnut< 11 - 
« I * nee 01 the Collector of Surd. 


ota to. 


Dliaranipur 

Hunsda 

Sachin 


Killing (jlnep 1 . 


Aiea 

HI s<(. 

rnih 


Fopu ja- 
il on. 


Mahai ana Shri Moh/inde\ji Narayandev ji. . .. .. 704 

! Maharaval Sini lndtasinh]l Pratapsiuhji .. .. .. “15 

! iiis IlighncBs Nawab Suli Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut 40 
I ivhan Aluba Karat Daula Nasrat Jung Baba lur. 


114.005 
44 5<>4 
18,930 


'I he joint revenue of these Mates is 10$ lakhs, f 310 squaie mile* and a population of 53.48V* 
Tribute is paid to the British Government of , and revenue of 24 la kb*. Up to 1294, tho petiod 
Rs. 9,154. There is also attached to tins : of tine first Mahomcdan invasion of the Dee* 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dangs, can, Jawhar was held by a Yaili, not a Koli 
which has an area of 999 square miles and a j chief. The first Koli chief, obtained his foot- 
population of 29,353 and a revenue ot , mg in Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Ks. 30,000, The country is divided into 14 Dang* > Dnlo, when she allied lor and received as much 
or States of veiy unequal area, each under j land as the hide of a bull would covct. The 
the purely nominal rule of a Bhil Chief with : Kali chief cut a hide into ships and thus 
the title of Jtaja, Nnik. rradhan or J'ov.ir. J enclosed the t^irdory of the Stale. The present 

I elai’f is Raja Yikramshah Patangshnh, who 
Thana Agency.—' Tins includes the Stale j .idmmtolcrs the Stale, assisted by a Jvarhhan 
of Jawhar, in the Thana District, on a plateau . under the nipcm-iou of tin* Collector of Thana, 
above the Konk.m plain. It lias an area of I who is Political Agmt. ol the State. 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar. Thin Slate, wnieh at on< time 
comprised almost, tin* whole ol the Northern 
B.’mr.il, Ass. on and a pan ot Bhutan now known 
as hie Dual's, is a low-lyiug plain 111 3S 01 tli Ben- 
gal. It has an area ot i,3(i; square miles, a 
population of 593.952 and revenue ot neailv 30 
lakhs, which will be considerably enhance d thi s 
year after the completion of the settlement 
operations. The ruling chief is 11. II Maha- 
raja Jitendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur who mar- 
ried ltani rndira Debi, eldest daughter of II II . 
Maharaja Sayaji Kao Gaokwar ot Ihuoda in 
1913 and succeeded his brother Maharaja Raj 
Rajendra Namjan in the sanio year. A daugh- 
ter was horn to Hi* Jlighiuss 111 Octnbir 1914 
ami a son and heir 111 December 1915. His 
family is nccoiding to some ethuologMs or 
either Dra vidian or Mongolian origin or a nu\- 
turc of botli types, but according to other* 
of Kshatriva origin H H. administcis the 
{State with the, assistance of the State Council 
ot which He is President. Cooch Behar once 
formed part of the famous kingdom of Kamup. 
British connection with it, began in 1772 when 
owiug to inroads of the Bliuteas, the assistance 
of the Bast, India Company was invited. The 
chief products of the State are, rice, jute, mustard 
seed and tobacco. 1’tio capital is Cooch Behar, 
which is reached hy the Cooch Behar State 
Railway, a branch from the K astern Bengal 
State Railway System. 

Hill Tippera. — This State lies to the 
cast of the district of Tippera and consists 
largely of bills covered with dense jungles. 
It lias an area of 4,080 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 229,613. The revenue from the State 
is about 11 lakhs and fiom the Zemindar! in 


Bril Mi t< rritorv a “lightly small* r sum. The 
pi « will nilcr 1 * Mahaiaia Birendr.i Kislimv Dtb 
Barman Rhimkya Bahadur, who is a 
Iv*-hatiiya b> caste and comes ol the Lunar 
race and is entilhd to a salute of 13 
mins. TIk- nnlitniy prc.-tigc of the Tippera 
Raja** date* hack to tin* fitteentli century 
and a mythical account 01 the State 1 
takes the hidoiv to au evi n earlier date. 
B fill as n gaols its constitution and ifs- 
relations with tlie Bntisli Government, the 
Statu differs alike from the lame Native Slates 
of India, and fiom those whieh an* classed a* 
tubutiuv. Besides being the nilcr ol Hiii 
Tippera) the Alalia raja also holds a huge landed 
property sit uat« d m tin* plains oftlic Distuct* 
oi Tippera. Xa.ok.hab and Svlln t. Thi* estate 
eo\vr* an area o) Odd square miles, ami is 
held to form with the State an indivi- 
sible Raj Disputes as to the right 
of succession have occurred on the occasion of 
almost eveiy vacancy in the Baj piodueing 
m times gone by diduibawes and domestic 
wars, and exposing the inhabitants ot the hills 
to serious disorder* and attacks limn the Kukis, 
who weio alway* called m as auxiliaries by one 
or other of the contending parties. The prin- 
ciples which guv t in succession to the State 
have recently, however, bceu embodied in a 
tJttut'l which was drawn up in 1904. The 
chief j roduets 01 tin* State are rice, cot, ton, til 
and forest produce ol various kinds, the traffic 
being carritd chiefly by water. The adminis- 
tration is eouduitid by the Chief Dcwan at 
Agartala, the capital, assisted by two assistants, 

I'ohtiral Agent • J. \ounie, i.e.s. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Government there are the Chotn 

Nagpur political SlaUs of Kliamiwan and 

Scraikela, and the Orissa feudatory States, 
24 in number. The total area is 28,048 square 
miles, and the total population 3,942,972. The 
revenue is about 70 lakhs. The inhabitants 
are bill-men of Kolarian or Providian origin, 
and their condition is still very primitive. The 
chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porahat Raja's family. The State first 
came under the notice of the British in 1793, 
when, in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of the old Jungle MahaK, the Thakur 
of Kharsawan and the K unwar of Saraikela 
were compelled to enter into certain agreements 
relating to the treatment, of fugitive rebels. 
The duel is bound, when called upon, to render 
service to the British Government, but he has 
never had to pay tribute. Ilia present, winad 
was granted in 1899. He exercises all admi- 
nistrative powers, executive and judicial, 
subject to the control of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Singhbhum ami the Commissioner 
of Chota Nagpur. The Bengal Nagpur Bail- 
way runs thiough a part of the State. The 
adjoining State of Seraikela is held by the 
elder branch of the Porahat Baja's family. 

Orissa Feudatory States— This group 
of 24 dependent territories is situated between 
the Mahanadi Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms the mountainous background of 
Orissa. The names of the individual States 
are Athgarh, Talcher, Mayurbhnnj, Nilgiri, 
Kcoujhar, Pal Lahara, Dhcnkanal, Athmallik, 
Hindol, Nan*inghpur, Baramba, Tigiria, Klian- 
para, Nayagarh, Kanpur, Daspalla and Bal'd. 
To these there were added in 1905 the follow- 
ing States: Barura, Rairakhol, Son pur Patna 
and Kalahandi from the Central Provinces, 
and Oangpur and Bonai from the Chota Nagpur 
States. The total population in 1915 was 
3,798,038 with a revenue of about GO lakhs. 
The Feudatory States have no con- 
nected or authentic histoiy. Comprising the 
western and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa they were never brought, under the 
central government, but from the earliest 
times consisted of numerous petty principa- 
lities which were more or less independent of 
one another. They were first, inhabited by 
aboriginal races, who were divided into innu- 
meiable communal or tribal groups each under 
lt.a own chief or headman. These carried on 
incessant warfare with tlioir neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other. Jn course of time their 
hill retreats were penetrated by Aryan .ad- 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in their 
place. Tradition relates how these daring 
interlopers, most of whom wore Rajputs from 
the north, come to Purl on a pilgrimage anti 
remained behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
nasties. It was thus that Jai Singh became 
ruler of MayurbhanJ over 1,300 years ago, and 
was succeeded by his oldest son, while his second 
son seized Keonjhar. The chiefs of Baud 
and Daspalla are said to be descended from 


the same stock ; and a Rajput origin Is also 
claimed by the Raias of Adhmallik, Narsingh- 

pur, Pal Lahara, Talcher and Tigiria. Naya- 
garh, it is alleged, waa founded by a Rajput 
from Rewah, aud a scion of the same family 
was the ancestor of the prosent house of Khand- 
paia On the other hand, the chiefs cf a few 
States, such as Athgarh, Baiamba and Dhcn- 
kanai, owe their origin to favourites or dis- 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of 
Oiissa. The State of Ranpur is believed to 
be the most ancient, the list of its chiefs cov- 
ering a period of over 3,600 years. It is note- 
I worthv that this family is admittedly of Khond 
| origin, and furnishes the only known instancb 
i in which, amid many vicissitudes, the supre- 
| inacy of the original settlers has remained in- 
j tact. The States acknowledged the suzer- 
ainty of the paramount power and were under 
j an implied obligation to render assistance in 
i resisting invaders ; but in other respects neither 
! the apcient kings of Oiissa nor their successors, 

; the Alughals and Marat has, ever interfered 
I with their internal administration. All the 
| States have annals of the dynasties that have 
ruled over them ; but they are made up in 
' most part of legend and fiction and long genea- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tain very few features of general interest.. The 
British conquest of Orissa fiom the Marathas, 
which took place in J803, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
tary States the chiefs of which were the first 
j to enter into treaty engagements. 

| The States have formed the subject of frequent 
I legislation ot a special character. They were 
(taken over from the Mar at has in 1803 with the 
I rest of Orissa ; but, as they had always been 
! tributary states rather than regular districts of 
jtho native governments they were exempted « 
I from the operation of the genera! regulation 
| system. This was on the ground of expediency 
I only and it was held that thcro was nothing 
{In the nature of British relations with tho 
(proprietors that would preclude their being 
| brought under the ordinary jurisdiction o-f the 
British courts, if that should ever be found 
[advisable. In 1832 it waa held that tho States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
afterwards accepted by tho Secretary of State. 

The staple crop in these States Is rice. The 
forests in thorn were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States have formed the sub-, 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character. 
Tho relations with the British Government 
are governed rnaiuly by the sanads granted 
in similar terms to all the chiefs in 1894. They 
contain ten clauses reciting tho rights, privi- 
leges, duties and obligations of the chiefs; 
providing for the settlement of boundary dis- 
putes, and indicating the nature and extent 
of the control of the Political Agent. 

Political Agent : L. E. B. Cobden-Ramsay, 

O.I.E., j.c.S,, i.s.o. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States : Rampur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government: — 


State. 

Area 

Popu- 

Sq. Miles. 

lation. 

! 

Rainpur . . , 

892 

531,898 

Tehri (Garhwal), 

4,200 

299,353 

Benares 

988 



Revenue 
in lakhs. 


40 

0 


Rampur ia a fertile level tract, of country. 
The ruler Colonel His Highness Alijab Farzuntli- 
i-Dapizir-i-Daulet-i-Inglishia, Mukhlie-ud-Dau- 
lab, Nasir-ul Mulk, Amir-ul-Umara, Nawab Sir 
Sycd Mohammed Hamid All Khan Bahadur 
Mustaid Jang, G.C.I.E., G.O.V.O., A.D.C., to 
His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor. Born 
3lst August 1875, descended from the famous 
Sadats of Bahera. Succeeded in February 1880. 
llis Highness ia the sole surviving representative 
ot the once great Rohilla power in India. He is 
the ITomicr Chief In the United Provinces, and 
rules over a territory of 802 square miles with 
a population of 521,217. IliR Highness is an en- 
lightened Prince and is well educated in Arabic, 
Persian and English languages. He is a keen 
supporter of education lor Mohammedans, apd 
has travelled extensively In America and Europe. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 the then Nawab of 
Rampur displayed his unswerving loyalty to the 
British Government by affording pecuniary aid, 
protecting the lives of Europeans, and rendering 
other valuable services which were' suitably 
recognised by the Paramount Power. This 
State contributes towards the defence of 
the Indian Empire by malntainfng a well- 
equipped and well traiued battalion ol Imperial 
Service Infantry and a cavalry unit consisting 
of two squadrons. 

The Imperial Service Tnfantry has served 
at the Front and a detachment of Imperial 
Service Lancers is training Government horses 
at the Remount Depot, Aurangabad. 

His Highness has 3 sons, the eldest Sahibzada 
Syed Raza All Khan Bahadur being the heir 
apparent. 

The State has an income of over £200,000 
(Mnee hundred thousand pounds):* year. 

Tehri Slate (or Tehri Garhwal).— This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas aud con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The tiourcos of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
uf the State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts baring formerly been ruled by the 


same dynasty. Baidu man Shall, the last 
Raja of the whole territory, was killed In battle, 
fighting against the Gurkhas; but at the close 
of the Nepalese War in 1815, his son leceivcd 
from the British the present State of Tehri. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government. He died in I860 
without issue, and was succeeded by his near 

I dative Bhawanl Shah; and he subsequently 
received n samd giving him the right of adop- 
tion. The present Raja Lieutriyint H. IF. 
Narendra Shah has completed his education in 
the Mayo Chiefs’ College at A j mere and is now 
receiving training m the adminifttiation of his 
State under a Council of Regency. The prin- 
cipal product, is m e, grown on terraces on the 

I I 111 sides. The State forests me \ery Valuable 
and there is considerable export of timber. 
The llaj a has full poweis within the State. A 
unit of imperial Service Sappers is maintained. 
Th* capital is Tehri, the summer capital being 
lTatapnagar, 8,000 feet abo\e the sea level. 

Volilvcat Agent : The Commissioner or Kumaon. 

Benares.— The founder of the ruling family 
of Benares was one Mansa Ram, who entered 
the service of the Governor of Benares uuder 
the Nawab of Oudh in the early eighteenth 
omtury. His son, lUlvant Singh, conquered 
the neighbouring countries and created a big 
state out of them over which he ruled till 1770 
Raja Chet Singh succeeded him, but ex- 
pelled by Warren Hastings In 1781. In 1704, 
owing to the in al- administration of the estates 
which had accumulated under the Raja of 
Benares, an agreement was concluded by which 
the lands held by the Raja in his own right 
were separated from the rest, of the province, 
of which he was simply administrator. The 
duect control of the latter was assumed by 
the Government, and an annual income of 
one lakh of rupees was assured to the Raja, 
while the former constituted the Domains. 
Within the Domains the Raja had revenue 
T>owers similar to those of a Collector iu a 
British District,, which were delegated to 
certain of his own officials. There was thus 
constituted what for over a century was known 
as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of 
licnaros. On the 1st of April 1911 these Do- 
mains became a State consisting of the parganas 
of Bhadohi (or Konrli) and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) with the fort of Ramnagar and its 
apperteneuces. The Maharaja’s powers arc 
those of a ruling chid, subject to certain 
conditions, of which the most Im- 
portant are the maintenance of , all 
rights acquired imd*'r Laws m force prior to the 
transfer, the reservation to Government of 
the control of the postal and telegraph systems, 
of plenary criminal jurisdiction within the 
State over servants of the British Government 
and European British subjects, and of a right 
of control in certain matters connected with 
excise. The present ruler ia H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh Bahadur, a.o.l.E., 
who was born iu 1855 and succeeded to the 
State iu 1889. 



xoO The Native States — Punjab . 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 


Under this Government there aio 34 states, i 
varying considerably in size and importance. I 
Area, 36,532 squaic miles. Population (lull), { 
4,212,794. Revenue, about £1,000,01)0. 

The Punjab states may be grouped under I 
three mam classes. The bill States, 23 m 
uumbei, lie among the Punjab lllniuliijas mid 

are held by some of the moM ancient Rajput 
families in all India. Along the western half 
of the southern bolder lies the Muhammadan 
state of Uahawalpur. The rcmuuing States, , 
including the Sikh p'ineipalhies oi Panala, ; 
cTmd, Nabha, Kapuilhala, Fandkot and Kalsia, 
and the Muhammadan chiofsJnps of Maler 
Kotin, Palaudi, Lobar u and Dujana, lie east \ 
of Luliore, and, with insignificant eu-cpiions, 1 
occupy t lie oontie oi the eastern plains of the 1 
province 

The list below gives details of the area, popu- 
lation, and jevuiuc of the uiuie impmtant 
slates • 

Ueu ( | Revenue 

Xamc. squill e 1 Popula- I Appiow 

miles. ; lion. I m iaklv« 

i i 1 

H.ihnwulpur .. 15,000 7SO,’i9t' 27 

Pham ha .. 3,210 ] 131.3 >li 7 

h’aridkob .. i>J3 130,37 1 1 s 

.llnd .. 1,2.3) ; 271.72*! 15 

Knpurthal.i .. 030 | 2tk\214j 2.> 

Malci Kolia .. 167 7J,114| Mj 

Maud! . 1,200 ' 1M ,11 o' 

Nabha .. 92* ' 2IH,.s92' 15 

Patiala .. 5,-112 j 1,407,0591 72 

Sirinur fNalinn).. 1,19* i 13d, 504' * 

Bahnwalpur. — This Stale, winch is about 
300 liules in length ami about 40 miles wide, 
Is divided lengthwise into ihiec great strip'-. 
Of these, the first is a pail, ot the < l rt ut. Imlain 
Deseat; the central tract u i luellv de.^erl, not 
capable of cultivation, ulenheai with tne liar 
or Pat. uplands of the \Vedv*in Punjab; and 
the third, a fertile alluvial tiact hi the river 
valley, h called the Sind The ruliug family 
claims descent Horn the Abha'nde Khalifas of 
Plgypt- r i'he tribe oiiginatJy came from Siml, 
and assumed independence, duiing the dis- 
memberment of cbe J)unam empire, On the 
rise of Jianjit Singh, t lie Navvab nude several 
applications to the But i^li Uovermnent toi 
an engagement of protection. These, however, 
wore declined, although the Tiealv of Lahore m 
1809, whereby Jtanjib Singh was con lined to 
the right bank of the Sutlej, In reality ejected 
his object. The first tieaty with BiihawaJptu 
was negotiated in J833, the year after the treaty 
with Ranjit Singh for regulating traiile on t ho 
Indus. Jt secured the independence of the 
Nawab within his own tomtoms, and opened 
lip the trafiic on the Indus and Sutlej, inning 
l he first Afghan War the Mawah rendered as- 
sistance to the British and was ie warded bv 
a grant of Icriitory and life pen don. On his 
death the succession was disputed and for a 
lime the State was m the hands of tin' Butish. 
The present Nawab is H. Jl. Nawah Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan, wlio was born in 1904 and 
succeeded in 1907. During hie- minority the 
State is managed by a Council of Regency. The 
chief crops arc wheat, rice and uullet* The 


Lahore-Karachi branch of the North-Western 
State Railway passes through tiie State. 
Tiie State supports an Imperial Service Silladai 
Camel Transport Corps consisting of 372 men 
and 900 camels and a Mounted Escort consisting 
of 299 men and lMi camels, ifi addition to other 

tiuojis. Thu Mpibdl la ))£iiia\ulpur, a walled 

town built in 17 18. 

Political Agent: W. C. Union f, I.C.8. 

Chamba. —This State is enclosed on the 
west and noith by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the Biitish districts of Kangra and 
Uurdaspur, and it is shut in ou almost eveiy 
side by lotty lull ranges. The whole country 
is mountainous and is a tavomite resort of 
sportsmen. Jt possesses a remarkable scries 
of copper plate mscilptioni? frhw which its 
eluouiiTes have been completed. 

Rounded probably in the sixth century by 
, Mai ut, a Suiajhansi Rajput, who built Bralima- 
pura, the modejn Barman r, Chamba was cx- 
' l ended by Miiu Vmnm (080) and the town of 
Chamba built by Salul Varxua about 320. The 
' State maintained ils independent e, until tiie 
Moglial conquest oi India. 

IJmli r the Moghuls it became tributaiy to th‘ v 
empiie, but ilo internal administration was 
not intcrkred with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed liom Sikh aggicssiou. The State 
Hist came under Bntr-h mtlucuce in 1840. 
J depart, west oi the Rum, was at. first, handed 
; over lo Kashmir, but. subsequently the uuun- 
daiiois or the .stale weir fixed .ts they now 
stand, and it wa-> declared independent of 
Kash* nr. The piescnt chief is H. If. Raja 
1 Su Bliure Singh, k.c.s.i., k c.i.K., wlio was bom 
- i'i ]8o9, and succeeded in 1904. Tlu: piineipal 
eio, is me uce, maize and millets. There arc 
[ some valuable hues is winch wire partly leased 
| to IJIov eminent in 1804 lor a term of 99 years, 

I but the management of them has now been 
: letrorcdcd to the Chamba Durbar. The 
■ mountain ranges me rich m mmeiuls winch 
[ arc little worked. The principal road fo Chamba 
i town m horn Pat lion hot, the Uaminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot blanch of the Noith- 
i Western Railway. The Raja Is the head of the 
; judicial department and is assisted by t.ho 
' Wazir-i- Wazarats. Chamba town, on the right 
' bank of the Kavi, contains a number of mtc- 
| resting temples, ot which that of Lakshmi 
i Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth ceu- 
1 turv, is the most famous. 

Faridkot. — The ruling family of this 
j sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
! Barar elan of the Jats, and is descended troni 
| the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
| occupation of Randkot and Kot Kapura dates 
! from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
| the surrounding Sikh States and internal din- 
: sen-nons have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

1 The present chirr, Fai/.and-i-Saadat NUhan 
liazrat-i-Kuisar-i-Umil Blfll Bails Raja liar 
I Indm Suigli Bahadur was born ,m 1915 and 
mk » eedf'd Ins tatiier m 1919. Under the oiders 
j oi Mm Government of India the administration 
ot the State lias been entrusted to a Council 
; id Administration consisting of a President 
I and 4 members. The State has an area of 
i 6 1*3 square miles with a population of 130,294 
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nml lia^ ;m animal mioine 01 12 lakhs. I In- ; 
Killer is entitled to a bulutc of Jl gun*. The 1 
State possesses a company ol Imperial SerVieo | 
Sappers. ' | 

Jind. — Tlie thiee Native States of Jind, I 
l'atiala and Nabha form collectively the Vhui- 1 
kian States, the most impmiant of tiie (Jis- 
K title) States. f l*is htch L the i»n< o-.tr al pop- 

session Of the Plmlkian houses. li lies mainly 

in the great natural tract called the Jungul 
(desert or forest), bnt btretches north-east 
into that known as the Pa wad h nml south- 
wards across tbe Ghaggar into the Nardak, 
while its southernmost tract, round the ancient 
town of Jind, claims to lie within the sacied 
limits of Kurukshctra. This vast tract is not, 
however, the exclusive pioperty of the States; 
for iti it lie several islands of British territory, 
and the State of Maler Kotla enters the centre 
of its noil hern border. On the other hand, 
(ho States hold many out lying villages sur- 
iounded l>y British tcriilory. 

The history of Jind as a separate Stole dates 
hhni 17t>3 when the confederated Sikhs cap- 
tured Siiliiud town and partitioned the whole | 
.Find Province. Tin* Maharaja of Jind, Jl. Jl. J 
Maharaja Sir Uuuhir Singh, uo.lli, K.c.S 1 ., i 
was bom in 1870 and succeeded m 1887. He, is I 
descended ti om the ancestois of the rimikian | 
family. During the Sikh War and the Mutiny! 
the Itaja ot Jind was of great service to the | 
British ami was icwaided with a grant, of neaily j 
COO squuie miles of land. The piincipal crops ! 
am wheat, bailey and gram. The only Indus- j 
trios of importance are the man u fact urns of | 
gold and silver ornaments, leather and woodwork 
and cotton cloth. The capital is Sangrur which ] 
is connected by a State Railway with the 
North-Western Railwav. Under His Highnos*’ 
Court there is a Council Wizaiat which con- 
trols all the departments of the State. 

Kapurthala. — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
ot the Doab. The ancestors of the chief of 
Kapurthala at one time held possessions both 
in the tbs and Trans-Sutlej and also in the Bari 
Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahiu, 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name ot Ahhiwalia. Some of these 
estates w^re confiscated after the flist Sikh 
War and when the Juliumlur Doab came 


family claim descent from liana Kapur, a 
semi-mythical member of the Rajput houRe 
of Jaisalmrr, who is said to have leit, his home 
and founded Kapurthala 900 years ago. Only 
a small proportion of tho population however 
am Sikhs, the. majority being Mahometans. 
The elder cropn are wheat, gram, maize, cotton 

ami ..u^ur-urne. The luWll Of Sultailplir 111 

, ihis State is famous for hand-pointed cloth*. 

! Jhe main line of the North-Western Railway 

i passes through part of the State and the Grand 

[ Trunk lload runs parallel to it. A branch 
railway hom Jullundur City to Ferozepur 
pa* be? through the State. Kapuithala maintains 
a battalion of Imperial Service infantry and a 
small force of local troops. The capital i« 
Kapurthala, which is said to have been founded 
in the eleventh century. 

Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor for Kapur- 
ihala, tiie CommLbiuner of the Julhmdor 
Division. 

Maler Kotla. — This State consists of a 
level sandy plain hounded by the district, of 
Ludhiana on the north and by Paliala terri- 
toiy elsewhere, The, Nawabs of Maler Kotla 
am of Afghan descent, and originally held posi- 
tions of trust in the Sirldnd province under 
the Mughal Emperors. As the Empire sank 
into decay during the eighteenth century, the 
local duels gradually became independent. 
r lhc 1 Chill l was constant feuds with the adja- 
cent Sikli States. After the victory of Laswari, 
gained by the British over Smdhia in 1808, 
and the subjugation and flight of Holkar in 
1805, when tiie Nawab of Maicr Kotla joined 
the British ainiy, the Ttntish Government 
succeeded to the power of tho Marathas in t+o 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The final treaty which affirmed the dcpcndcuco 
of the, State on the British Government, was 
signed after the submission of Ranjit Singh 
in 1809. The present, Nawab is II. II. Nawab 
Ahmud All Khan Bahadur, K.c.s.i., who was 
bom in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He was 
created lion. Major in the Indian Army for his 
services during tho war. The chief products 
are cotton, sugar and opium. Tho State 
supports two double 'Oinpanles of Imperial 
Service Sappers. The capital la Maler Kotla. 
Revenue 144 lakhs. 

Mandi.— This la a mountainous State in 


under the dominion of the British Government 
in 1840, the estates north of the Sutlej wei e 
maintained in the independent possession of 
t lie A bill w alia chieftain, conditional ou his 
paying a commutation in earh for the. service 
engagement? ov which he had pieviously been 
bound to Ranjit Singh. The Bari Doab es- 
tates have been released to the head of the 
house in perpetuity, the civil and police juiis- 
dictiou remaining in the hands of the British 
authorities. For good services dming the 
Mutiny, the llaja was rewarded with a grant 
of other States in Oudh In which, however, lie 
exercises no ruling powers, though in Oudh he is, 
to mark his superiority, addressed as Raja-i- 
Rajagan. The present chief la El. H. Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, g.o.s.i., who was 
horn in 1872 ana succeeded in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911 . The chiefs of Kapur- 
thala are. Sikhs. Sardar Jassa Singh was 
ahvgyg known as Jassa Kajal ; but the 


the upper reaches of the Boas. It has a history 
of considerable length, as it once formed part 
of the Suket State. Its relations with the 
British were determined after tho battle of 
Sobvaon in 1848. The piesciit minor Chief 
11. II. Raja Jog In dr a Sen was installed in 3913. 
The administration is carried on by Mr. J. It. S. 
Parsons, i.o.s,, the Superintendent, and Mahta 
Uanda Alai, Assistant Superintendent. Tho 
principal crops are rice, maize, wheat and millet. 
About three- fifths ot the State are occupied by 
forest and grazing lands. It is rich in minerals. 
The capital is Mandi, founded in 1527, which 
contains several temples and other buildings o! 
Interest and is one ol the . li ef marts for com- 
merce with Ladakh and Yarkhand. 

Nabha. —Nabha which became 0 separate 
State in I7rt3 Is one of the 3 Phulkiap States 
- -Nabha, Patiala and Jind and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from tho eldest branch, Jt consists of $wq 
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distinct parts, the. main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nizamats of Plml 
and Amioh; the second portion forms the 
Nizumat of Bawnl in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border ot Rajput ana ; . 
this Nizamat of IUwal was subsequently added j 
to its tt rntory as a reward irom the British 
Government lor the loyalty oi the JUilers of 
Nabha. The Slate now covers an area of 
about 1,000 square miles and has a population 
of about 3 lakhs. The present Ruler is Shri 
Maharaja Ripudanvui Singliji Malavendra 
Bahadur, who was born in 1883 and succeeded 
his father in 1011. The administration of the 
State is carried on by ills Highness the Maharaja 
assisted by a Council of Ministers. The High 
Court is the* head of the Judicial Department. 
The State supports one battalion of Imperial 
Service Infantry consisting ol COO men ; be- 
sides this there are local forces of Infantry, 
cavalry and artillery, etc., consisting of about 
1,000 men all told and also a Transport Corps. 
For the preservation of the peace there is a 
Police force consisting ot about 000 men. 

The Stare is ka versed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N. W. Railway and the 
Kajputana Mahva Railway crosses tin’ Aiznmal 
of Bawal. A large portion oi the State is irn- \ 
gated by the Sirhind Canal. The crop* of the j 
State are gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, - 
wheat and barley ; to facilitate trade the Darbar \ 
lias opened grain markets and Banks near the | 
principal railway stations within the Stale j 
territory ; The chief industries of the State ' 
consist ot the manufacture of silver and gold I 
ornaments, biass utensils, and cotton carpets, j 
lace apd qota, etc. There are some ginning | 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. The State 
has so far contributed roughly about 45 lakhs 
of rupees to the various lunds and loans in 
connection with the War, including a fully 
equipped Hospital Ship for Mesopotamia, j 
people of the State have subscribed about 13 ] 
lakhs to the Indian War Loans. 

Patiala. — This is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States, and the piemier State in the Punjab, 
its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small estatos and even single villages belonging 
to other States and Biilish districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwar 
States. Area 5,951 squaie miles. Population 
1,407,659. Its history as a separate state 
begins In 1762. During the Sikh war and the 
Mutiny the Maharaja was loyal and was sub- 
stantially rewarded. The present Ruler. His 
Highness Farzand-i-Khas Daulat-i-Jnghshia 
Alansur-i-Zaraau Amir-ul-Umia Maharaja 


Dliiraj Rajeslivvar Si 1 Maharaja-i-Ratean Major 
General Sir Bhupinder Singh Mahinder Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., G.B.E., was born in 1891 and succeeded 
in 1909. During his minority his administrative 
functions were exercised by a Council of Regency 
consisting of three members. The principal 
crops are gram, barloy and wheat ; cotton and 
tobacco arc also grown in parts ot the state. 

A great part of the state Is irrigated by the 
Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal distributaries. 
Tt possesses valuable forests. The State is 
rich in antiquities, especially at Plnjaur, Sunam 
and Sirhind. Tho North-Western Railway, 
the E. 1. Railway, and a branch of the B. B. 
and C. I. Railway traverse the state. It con- 
tains an Imperial Service contingent of a regi- 
ment of cavalry and two battalions of infantry. 
The State has besides these standing forces 
supplied British Government with two mule 
and one camel corps raised expressly for war 
I exigencies. Also undertaken to raise three 
! new battalions of full war strength. In 1900 
i it was decided by the Government of Tndia 
to appoint a Political Agent foi Patiala and the 
! other two Phulkiun States of Jind and Nabha 
wito included in the Agency, to which vvus 
| afterwards added the Mohammadan State ot 
Bhawalpur, but a separate Agency has since 
been established for this Iasi, mentioned state*. 
The JleudquniteiHof the Agency are at Patiala. 
Gross income in round ilgurcs is 1,10,00,000 
rupees per annum. 

Sirmur (Nahan),— -This is a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political control 
of the Commissioner of Ambala Division. Its 
history is said to date from the 11th century. 
In the eighteenth century the State was able 
to tepulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State, and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
ltaja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
present Chief is Lieut.-Colonol 11. H. Maharaja 
Ainar Prakasli Bahadur, K.c.S.l., who was bom 
in 1888 and succeeded in 1911. Th" main agri- 
cultural feature of the State is the recent deve- 
lopment of the Kiarda Dun, a fertile level 
plain which produces wheat, gram, rice, maize 
aud other crops. The State forests are valuable 
and there is an iron foundry at Nahan which 
was started in 1867 but, being unable to com- 
pete with the imported iron, is now used for 
the manufacture of sugar-cane crushing mills. 
The State supports an Imperial Service Corps 
of Sappers and Miners which served in tne 
Tirah Expedition of 1897 and has been serving 
in tho war. It was captured with General 
Townshend’s force at Kut-al-Amara but the 
Corps has since been re -constituted and lias 
again gone oh service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 

Under this Government there are four Shan of Buddhists. There arc m addition 48 petty 
States, two in the Mandalay Division (Hkmati States, 5 in the Northern Sb&n States. 43 in 
Long and Along Mit) ; and two in the Sagalng the Southern Shan States, with an area of 
Division (Hsawnghsup and Singkaling llkmati), 58,835 square miles and a population of 
tho area of which is 7,374 square miles and 1,358,498 consisting Of Pudahists and 
Ihe population about 67,051, consisting chiefly Anlmists. 
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The Shan States— Though a portion of 
British Tfcdia, do not form part of Burma proper 
and aro not comprised in the regularly ad- 
ministered area of the Province. They lie 
for the most part to the cast, of Upper Burma. 
They owed allegiance to the Burmese Gov- 
ernment, but were administered by their own 
rulers (Bawbwas)%nd the British Government 
has continued to a certain extent the semi- 
independence which it found existing in 1885. 
As at present defined, tlio Shan States are 
divided into — • 

1. States under the supervision of the 
Superintendent, Northern Shan States, 
whose headquarters are at Lashio; area 
14,294 square miles and population 58,952. 

2. States under the supervision of tho 
Superintendent and Political Officer, South- 
ern Shan States, whose headquarters 
are at Taunggyi ; area 40,434 square 
miles and population 900,202. 

There arc five States in the Northern and 38 
in the Southern Shan States. There are in 
addition two Shan States under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner of the Mandalay 
Division, namely, ilk mail Long in the unad- 
ininistered territory to the noith of the My- 
itkyina District and Mong M it lying north- 
east of the Uuby Mines District. In tho north- 
west of the Upper Chindwin District towards 
Manipur there aro two small Shan States, 
Hsawnghsup and Singkaling flkamti, whose 
administration is supervised by the Commis- 
sioner of the Sagaing Division. 

The Noithcin Shan States arc North llscnwi 
iu the north, South lLsenwi near the Salween 
in tlie east, Mnnglon in the south-east, H si paw 
in tlio south-west, and Tawngpeng in the north- 
west. Tho Wa States east of tho Salween 
can hardly be said to be under British control. 
In ordinary matters the States arc adminis- 
tered by their Sawbwas, who are assisted by 
amats, or ministers, in vailous departments. 
The Superintendent exercises general control 

UNDER THE GOVE1 

The only State of importance under the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam is Manipur, which has 
an area of 8,456 square miles and a population 
of 346,222, of which about 60 per oont. aro 
Hindus, and 36 per cent., animistic forest tribes. 
Manipur consists of a great tract of hilly country 
and a valley, about 30 miles long 20 miles 
wide, which is shut in on every side. Tho 
State adopted Hinduism in the early eigh- 
teenth century, when it came under a Naga 
Raja who subsequently made several inva- 
sions Into Burma. On the Burmese retaliat- 
ing, Manipur negotiated a treaty nf alliance 
with the British, in 1762. The Burmese again 
invaded Manipur during the first Burmese 
War and on the conclusion of peace, in 1826, 
Manipur was declarod independent. Tho 
chief event in its subsequent history was the 
Intervention of the British in 1891 to establish 
the claim of Kula Chandra Singh as Maharaja, 
followed by the treacherous murder of the 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton and the 
officers with him and tlio withdrawal of the 
escort which accompanied him. From 1891 
to 1908 the State was administered by a Political 
Agent ard Superintendent of the State during 


over the jurisdiction of justice and is vested 
with wide re visionary powers. In revenue 
matters the Sawbwas administer their States 
in accordance with local customs which have 
been but little modified. Of prime importance 
in the economy of the country is the Mandalay 
Lash 10 railway, ISO miles in length, of which 
126 miles lie within tho Northern Shan States. 
The lino is a single track, and was constructed 
in tlio face of considerable engineering diffi- 
culties, of which not least the notable waa 
tho Gokteik gorge, now spanned by a viaduct. 
It. had been proposed to continue the railway 
about 90 miles farther east to the K unlong, 
where Ik a ferry over the Salween, and eventually 
to penetrate into Yunnan ; but* this extension 
is for the present in abeyance. 

Tho most important of the Southern Shan 
States arc Kengtung and Yawnghwe. Under 
the supervision of tho Superintendent and 
Political Officer and his Assistants, the chiefs 
— known as Sawbwas, Myozas, and Ngwegunh- 
mus— control their own States, exercising 
revenue, civil and criminal jurisdiction therein. 
There are in all 9 Sawbwas, 18 Myozas and 
11 Ngwegunlimu.-. 

Karenni — Tills district consists of five 
States, with a total area of approximately 
4,200 square miles and a population of about 
64,000, lying on the frontier south of the Shan 
States. The largest State is Kantarawadl 
with an area of 3,000 square miles, a population 
of nearly 40,000, and a gross revenue ot about 
lakhs of rupees More than hnlf of the 
inhabitants belong to the Bed Karens, a poople 
low in the scale of civilisation. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw aa Agent 
of the British Government, and a certain 
amount of control is exercised through him 
over the chiefs. The principal wealth of the 
country is teak timber, and the considerable 
alien population is largely supported by the 
timber trade, which, however, has declined 
greatly in the last few yeara. The Karens 
themsc.vcs aro distinguished as hunters, 

NMENT OF ASSAM. 

tlio minority of II. H. Uaja Churn Chand Singh 
The Baja was invested with ruling powers in 
1908. The administration of the State is now 
conducted by the Durbar, consisting of the 
Baja as President, a vice-president, a member 
of the Indian Civil Service whose services are 
lent to the State, three ordinary and three 
additional members who are all Manipurls. 
Tho staple crop of the country is rice. Forests 
of great variety rover the whole of the hill 
ranges. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills.— These petty 
chiefships, 25 in number, with a total area 
of about 3,900 square miles and a population 
of 1*26,000, aie included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States havo treaties 
or engagements with tho British Government. 
The largest of them is Khyrim, the smallest 
Is Nonglewai, which has a population of 169 . 
Most ot them are ruled by a chief or Slem. 
The Sieraship usually remains In one family; 
but the succession was originally controlled 
jy a small electoral body constituted from the 
heads of certain priestly clans. Of recent 
years there has been a tendency to broaden 
the elective bads, and the constitution of a 
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Khasl State has alwa\s been o£ a very demo* 
cratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his pcoplo. Among many ot tho 
north-cast frontier tribes there is lit lie se- 
curity of life and pioperty, ami the people 


are compelled to live m large villages on Bites 
selected for their defensive capabilities. The 
K haste seem, however, to have been less dis- 
tracted by internal warfare, and the villages, 
as a rule, are small. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Central Provinces include fifteen feuda- 
tory States subordinate to the administration, 
with an mea of 31,171 square miles and a popu- 
latijn of 2,117,002. One of the States, Makrai, 
lies within lloshangabad District; tho re- 
mainder aie situated in the Chhattisgarli Divi- 
sion, to tho diilerent district* of which they 
wore formerly attached. Their relations with 
Government, arc controlled by a Political Agent. 
The States iarv gieatlv in sire and importance. 
Saktl the smallest, having an area of 138 squat c 
miles and Ba*>tar the hugest. an area of 13,062 
square miles. They are ad ministered bv here- 
ditary chiefs, who hold on condition'- of loyalty 
and good government set forth m patents and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but aie nominally 
flee from diiect inlerterenee save in the ease 
of sentences ot death, which require the Chief 
foinrjib sinner's confirmation. Hut, as a fact, 
the Government has evucteed a very large 
amount of eoutiol owing mainly to the fre- 
quency with winch the States have bn n taken 
lindei’ tin ret management, hr cause of eillier 
the nimoriiy or the misconduct of the chief. 

The States pay a tribute to (lovernment 
which amounts in the aggiegate to about 2£ 
lakhs. 

Statistics relating to the chief States are 
contained in the following fable. — 
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Bnstar.—This 
eo util-east corner 
jmportant of the group. It has ail aiea of 
13,062 square miles and a population of 433,310. 
The family of the llaja is very ancient, and is 
stated to belong to the Rajputs of the Lunar 
race. Up to tlie time of the Marathas, llastar 
occupied an almost independent position, but 
a tribute was imposed on it by the Nagpur 
government In the eighteenth centurv. At 
this period the constant feuds between iiastar 


and tlie neighbouring State Jeypo. e in Madras 
kept the country for many years in a state of 
anarchy. The chief object of contention w r as 
the Kotpad tract, which had originally be- 
longed to Llastar, but had been ceded In re- 
turn for assistance given by Jeypose to one of 
the llastar chiefs during some’ family dissen 
"ions. Tho Central Provinces Administra- 
tion finally made this over to Jeypo.se in 1863, 
on condition of payment of tribute of [k>. 3,001), 
two-thirds of which sum was remitted from 
the amount payable by llastar. By virtue 
of this arrangement the tribute of Bastar wa*, 
until recently, reduced to a nominal amount. 
The cultivation of the State is extremely sparse. 
Rice is the most important crop. The State 
is ruled l.v the feudatory Chief Rajs Hudra 
Praia p J)co lie is h Donate of the Older of 
St John ot Jerusalem Tho IMvnu ot tin* State 
(Ivh.ui Bahadur 1 la Liz Mohammad Wnlav.itulluh) 
is an extia AssUt.int Coiiimlssioncr ol the Centrl 
IToVinces on deputation who has Ihrce assis- 
tants undir him. After a recent period of 
disturbance the St at; lias ret urned to complete 
tranquillity and precautions are being taken 
to remove all causes of unn>t bv lie! ter super- 
vision owi the minor State oliictals andaVeiv 
ennsiddiiic forest policy The chief town is 
Jadgalpur on the lndi.ivali River. T’hetamous 
iails ou the India! at i called tho Chitrakote are 
23 miles away from Jag dal pur, 

Surguja. — Until 1905 this was included 
m Clio t a Nagpur State of Bengal. The most 
important, feature is the Manipat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the .-outhern barrier 
of the State. The early history of Surguja 
is obscure ; but according to a local tradition 
in Palamau, the piescnt ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Italic) Raja of Pala- 
mau. In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 
State, and compelled its chief to acknowledge 
hlirwelf a tributary of the Bhonsla Raja. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence of the chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palamau against the British, an expedition 
(‘Titered Niuguja ; and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the chief and his relations, necessi- 
tating Biitish interference. Until 1818 tho 
htatc continued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness ; but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government, under tho provi- 
sional agreement concluded with Mudhoji 
Bhonsla of Berar, and order was soon estab- 
lished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. The present Chief of the State is 
Maharaja Ramnnui Koran Singh Deo, o.n/E., 
who succeeded to the Qtuli in 1 91 8 and enjoys * 
full powers of a Feudatory Chief. 


KASHMIR. 


Kashmir (known to Indians as Jammu) lies ] surpassing beauty and grandeur. It may be 
to the east of the Indus and to the west of the | divided physically into two areas: the north- 
Kavl. It Is a mountainous country with just a j eastern comprising the area drained by the 
strip of level land along the Punjab frontier, and i Indus with its tilbutaries, and the south-western, 
intersected by valleys of which many are of 1 including the country drained by the Jftelum, 
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the Kishaeganga and the Chenab. The dividing 
line between those two areas Is the great central 
mountain range. The area of the State is 84,432 
square miles, and the population 3,158,126. 

History. — Various poets have left more or 
less tiustwortby records of the history of the 
v.illcy down to 158$, when it was conquered by 
Akbar. Srinagar, the capital, hud by then boon 
long established, though many of the tine build- 
ings erected by early Hindu rulers had been 
destroyed by the Mahomcdan kings who first 
appeared in the 12th century, lu the renin of 
Sikandar the population became almost entirely 
Muhoinedan. Akuar visited the valley thieo 
times. Jchanglr did much to beauuty it; but 
after Aurangzebe there, was a period of disorder 
and decay, and by the middle ot the eighteenth 
century the Sabah of Kashmir was practically I 
independent of Delhi. Thereafter it experienced : 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it. was J 
rescued, in 1810, by an army sent by ftnujit 1 
Singh. Sikh rule was less oppressive than that | 
of the Afghans. 'I ho history ot the State as at j 
present constituted is practically tint of otic 
man, a l)ogra Rajput, Uulab bunch ot Jammu. 
Fur his services to I lie Sikhs thii remarkable 
m.m had been made Raja of Jammu in 1820, 
and he added largely to ins teiritoiv by 
conquest, lie held aloof trom the wai hoi ween 
the British and the Sikhs, only appearing 
as mediator after the battle of Sobiaun 
( 1816 ) when the British unde over to him for 
its. 75 lakhs the present territoues of the State, 
lie hud to tight tor the valley and subsequently . 
lost part oi Ins State, digit, over which the . 
faUcceMhoi'- hau at a heavy cost to reassert l heir • 
claims. His son Haulm Singh, a model Hindu, i 
•ultd from J857 to J88f>, when he was succeeded ; 
by ins eldest son Major-Gonoial JL. Jf. Maharaja 
Sir Far tab bmgh, o.o.s i., o.c.i.n. 1 

A Dministka’J ion. — F or homo years the 
adnnni.stiation oi the State was ‘ conducted 
by a Council ovci which tho Maharaja presided 
but since 1005 he lias exoicisod lull poweis, ; 
assisted by a Chief Minister — Itai Snheb 
Diwau Amar Math, iM.ii. — a Homo Minister, i 
and a Revenue Minister. The four chief ex- 1 
ecutivc officers are the Governors of Jammu > 
and of Kashmir, the Wazir Wazarat of Uilgit 
and the VVuzir Wazarat, of Ladakh. Tlio real 
administiative power lies with the petty subor- 
dmato oiliceis (tahsiidars) who exercise revenue, 
civil, and criminal jurisdiction with regulai ! 
stages of appeal : but distance and the absence 
of easy communications mo practical checks on ■ 
the use or abuse ot appeals. The Biite-h Resi- ' 
dent has ins headquaiters at Srinagar; there h 1 
also a Political Agent at Gilgit responsible to the : 
Government ot India for the admimstiation ot 
the outlying petty States ; and a British Officer | 
is stationed at Leb to assist in the supervision of ! 
Central Asian tiade. In the Dogma the State I 
has splendid materials fur an Army, winch con- j 
sists ot 0,001 tioops, of whom 3,370 are mam- 1 
tained as Iinpcnal Service troops. j 

PlNANCJi. — The financial position of the State ■' 
is strong, and it has more tlian 46 lakhs invested 
in Government ot India securities. The total 
revenue last year was 1)3 lakhs, the chief items 
being land revenuo, forests, customs and octroi. 

Production and Industry.— -T he popu- 

lation is pdj-cmmently agricultural and pastoral. 


j The system of land tenure has been described as 
“ ryotwari in ruins/’ great complexity existing 
I owing to the fact that there is no local law of 
| rent and revenue. The punclpal food crop ia 
I rice, maize, cotton, saifron, tobacco, hops 
! (autumn ciops) and wheat, bariey, poppy, beans 
(spring crops) are also grown. Sheep aie largely 
kept. The State forests are extensive and 
valuable. A survey of the mineral nsouiccs of 
the State is being conducted under an expert. 
Vast fields ot triable, dusty coal have been 
found. Gold has been found at Gulmarg, 
Sapphires in Fadar Aquamarine m Skardu ami 
' Kid in Uri. The industries of manufacture arc 
dually connected with sericulture, (the silk fila- 
ture at Srinagar, tho largest m the world, was 
destroyed by tire m July 1912), oil-pressing and 
the manufacture of wine. Tho woollen cloth, 
shawls, and wood carving of tho Stafc are lamous. 

Communications. — Great droits have been 
made and aio being made towards the improve- 
lueut oi winded tralUc in the Kashmir State. 
I ho Jlielum V.illcy Road (190 mile?.) winch links 
tho Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and tho 
With West rn IVvinco is used by wheeled 
ti.itlic ot sons, ri;., Kkkas, Tangas, Carts, 
Motor Cara and Motor Corned. The Barnhill 
I'ait Ruud (ncaaly as long as tho Jliduru 
Valley Un-el) which is nearing compleium, 
will sunn join Kashmir with the Jammu Tawi 
Kulwav Stjtmu. Road- fit lor pack-animals 
Wd hom bnnagar, tho Hummel Cipital or 
Kashmir, to the frontier Uisirius of (Digit and 
Ldi. Internal village communicationa have 
also been mm h improved. 

PuiiLitJ WORKS. — ill 1004, a flood spill channel 
anovo Srinagar was constiuoted with a V 1 ' ,, *• 
to mmimi-.iiig the constant risk of llovds ; and 
it was hoped that l ho dangei wund be still 
further i educed by the cur tying out of a scheme 
tor lowering a part of flushed ot the Jhelum, 
which lias since bem taken m band. Good 
nrogio^s has beeu made with irrigation; but 
i tic most nnpoitant schemes ot locout years 
have been those lor an electrical power station 
on the Jhelum River, and lot a Railway into 
Kashmir. It was pi ope eo to .supply from this 
power station clectne.il energy lor various 
State schemes (including tlui Jhilum dredging 
scheme) and for private cnterpiisc and pos- 
-ibly for working tho proposed Kashmir Rail- 
way. 'J fit* works were completed about 1907, 
and the scheme according to the latest reports 
is working very sati-lictorily. '1 lie proposal 
for a railway to Kashmir had been under dis- 
ruption for many years, tin* tint me ot Hie country 
making the question ot route a difficult one. 
Lu 1905, a decision was taken m favour of a 
lino from >Si umgar via the Jlielum Valley and 
AbboUab.nl, biit the project, has remained in 
abeyance pending the consideration of further 
schemes, among which aie proposals for lines of 
ropeway trom laminu to Srinagar and trow Srina- 
gar to rb»* western borders via itic Jhelnrn Valley. 

Education. —I n education Kashmir is stilt 
backward. In the 8tato as a whole only 2 in 
every 1UU pci sons can read and write. Tho 
number of educational institutions including 
t- o Colleges is 715. 

Resident,— hk nt-Col . A. IF A. C. lJannerman, 

O.V.O., c.i.u. 

I'olitual Ai/uit at digit— Major C. A, binilh. 
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Native States' Tribute. 

Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case; to the British Government. This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory 01 
settlement of claims between the Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup* 
ply or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Native States are summarised in the following fable. The relations ofetho States to one 
another in respect of tributes arc complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia- 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that. Gwalior claims tribute from some 
of the smaller States of Central India : — 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 



£ 


Tribute timu Jaipur 

26,667 


„ Kofah 

15,648 


,, Udaipur . ..... 

1:3,3:33 


,, Jodhpur . . 

6,533 


,, „ Bundi . . . . . . . . . . ’ 

8,000 


,, Other states 

15,170 


Contribution of .Jodhpur towards cost oi Knnpuru Ji regular Force . 

7,667 

Oi), >.)i 

,, ol Kotah towards rust of JVoli Iregular Force . . 

13,333 


,, of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopzal Le\\ 

10,753 


,, of .laoia towards <o^t ot United .Malwa Contingent 

9,142 


Contributions towards cost ot Malw a Bhd Coi ps .. .. 

2,140 



— 

43,085 

IVc- on sii(’c« , *"*ii»n ..... 


3,437 

Total 


131,823 

t/ 1 ’nr. inn's (hiil Heidi 



'1 ubulc fiom \jnoiis Mates 


15,696 

lii'ndd. 



Tributes tiom Shan States .. . 

28,524 


,, otliel States 

1,307 



— 

29,81)1 4 

y.’./'.b/a IUti>/ol tun( A >sou). 



Tubule 1 1 • >ui MampiiL 

3,333 


,, ,, itamhi.ii 

7 





3,340 

Hi'djdl 



r l ributo tioni various Stab . ....... 

.... 

4,514 



(l oocll 

/ ini >1 L'nniniC'' 


Debar ), 

Tribuh fiuiil Biliale; 

12,667 


,, ,, KnpuMhaU (J’.ihinit h) 

8,733 


1‘iwjub 

— 

21,400 

Ti dmte from Ala rid i 

6,667 


,. ., other States 

13,086 


Fees on succession 

133 

9,886 

M(nhd\ 



Tribute fron Tra\aneore .. .. .. .. .. . . 

53,333 


JVshkash and subsidy lrom A1 n sore .. . 

233,333 


,, ,, ,, „ Cochin .. . .. .. .. 

13,333 


,, ,, ,, ,, 'rravancore . . . . . . . . . 

888 




:ioo «v7 

liOdibtiij. 



Tribute fiom Kathiawar .. 

31,129 


„ \arioua petty States 

2,825 


Contribution from 13a rod a States 

25,000 


„ Jngirdurs, Southern Main alia Comdi v 

5,765 


Subsidy front Cutcli 

5,484 


Fi i - on siinvv'ion 

3,457 




7 3,600 

CiandTot.il .. . , 

.... 

591,097""’ 


It was uuuounccd ab the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would lu future be no 
Nazaraua payments on successions. 



Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri- j 
torlal possoBsions In the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese possessions m India consist , 
of the province of Goa, situated within the , 
limits of the Bombay Presidency, on the 
Arabian Sea coast ; the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar 
Avcly on the Gujarat coast, at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island ot , 
Din, with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula. 

GOA. 

Goa forms a compact block of territory 
surrounded by British districts. Snvantwadi 
State lies to the nortli of it, the Arabian Sea 
on the west and North Kanara on the south, 
and the eastern boundary is the range of the 
Western Ghats, which separates it irom tho 
British districts of Belgaum and North Kanara. 
The extreme length from north to south is 02 
miles and the greatest breadth from east to 
west 40 miles. The territory has a total area of 
1,301 square miles and consists of the Velhas 
Conquistas , or Old Conquests, comprising 
the island of Goa, acquired by the Portuguese 
in 1510, and the neighbouring districts or 
Salsettc and Bardcz, acquired in 1543 ; and of 
tho Novas Conquistas, or New Conquests, 
comprising the districts of Pernem, Ranquelim, 
Satary, Ponda, Sanguem, Quepem and Cana- 
cona, acquired in the latter half of the 18th 
century. The small island of An gc diva 
situated opposite the port of Karwar, 
in the British district of North Kanara, 
forma Administratively a portion of the 
province of Goa. Tills was acquired 
in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predomi- 
nating physical feature being tho Eastern 
Ghats, which besides bounding the country 
along the north-east and south-east, jut off 
westward and spread across the country in 
a Buccession of spurs and ridges. There are 
several conspicuous isolated peaks, of which 
the highest, Soneagar, is 3,827 feet liigh. 

The country is intersected by numerous 
rivers running westward from the Ghats, and 
the principal eight, which are all navigable, 
arc in size ot some importance. Goa possesses 
a fine harbour, formed by the promontanes 
of Bardcz and anisette. Half-way between 
these extremities lies the cabo , or cape, which 
forms the extremity of the island of Goa. ThiB 
divides tho whole bay into two anchorages, 
known as Aguada and Marmagao. Both are 
capable of accommodating the largest ship- 
ping from September to May, but Aguada 
is virtually closed during the south-west mon- 
soon, owing to the high winds and sea and to 
the formation of sand bars across the estuary 
of tho MandovJ river, which opens into Aguada. 
Marmagao is accessible at all times and is 
therefore the harbour of commercial impor- 
tance. It is tho terminus of the railway run- 
ning to the coast from the inland British sys- 
tem of linos, a breakwater and port have been 
built tbere and tho trade is considerable, being 
chiefly transit trade from British territory. 


The People. 

Tbc total population in tbe whole Goa terri- 
tory was 486,752 at the census of 1010, This 
gives a density of 343 persons to the square 
mile and the population showed an increase 
of 6 per cent, since the census ten years pre- 
viously. In the Vclhas Conquistas 91 per cent, 
of the population is Christian. In the Novas 
Conquistas Christiana and Hindus aro almost 
equally numerous. The Moslems in the terri- 
tory are numbered in a few thousands. The 
Christians still very largely adhere to caste 
distinctions, claiming to be Brahmans, Chara- 
dos and low castes, which do not intermarry. 
The Hindus aro largely Maratha and do not 
differ from those of the adjacent Konkan 
districts of Bombay. All classes of the people, 
with the exception of Europeans, use the Kon- 
kani dialect of Marathi, with some admixture 
of Portuguese words. The official language 
is Portuguese, which is commonly spoken in 
the capital and the principal towns, as well 
as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion and are spiritually subject to an arch- 
bishop, who has the titles of Primate of the 
East and Patriarch of the East Indies and 
exercises ecclesiastical jurisdiction also over 
a great portion of British India. (The Chris- 
tians of Jjamau and Diu are subject to a Bishop 
who bears the titles of Bishop of Daman and 
Archbishop of Cranganore.) There arc numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to tho extinction of the 
religious ordeis in Portuguese territory. The 
churches are in charge of secular priests. Hin- 
dus and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect free- 
dom in religious matters and have their own 
places of worship. In the early days of Por- 
tuguese rule the worship of Hindu gods in 
public and the observance of Hindu usages 
were strictly forbidden and rigorously sup- 
pressed. 

The Country. 

One-third of the entne territory of Goa is 
stated to bo under cultivation. A regular 
land survey was only recently made. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably accord- 
ing to quality, situation and water-suppiy. 
Tho Vclhas Conquistas are as a rule bettor culti- 
vated than tho Novas Conquistas. In both 
these divisions a holding of fifteen or sixteen 
acres would be considered a good Bizod farm, 
and the majority of holdings are of smaller 
extent. The staple produce of the country 
is rice, of which there are two good harvest^ 
but the quantity produced is barely sufficient 
to meet the needs of the population for two 
thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior soils 
aro set apart for tho cultivation of cereals and 
several kinds of fruits and vegetables are culti- 
vated to an important extent. The conditirn 
of tho agricultural classes in the Velhas Con- 
quistas has improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise in the priceB of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
Stately forests are found in tbc Novas 
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Portuguese Possessions. 


Coiiquibtas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield 
same profit to the administration. Iron is 
found in parts of the territory, but has not 
been seriously worked. Manganese also ex- 
ists and was worked to an important cxtcnl 
a thw years ago. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa wus the thief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
empire and its trade is now insignificant. Few 
manufacturing industries of any moment 
exist, and most manufactured articles m use 
are imported. Exports chiefly consist of 
cocoanuts, b"tel nuts, mangoes and other 
fruits and raw produce. A line of railway con- 
nects Marinagao with the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Hallway. Its length from Maimagao 
to Castle Pock, above the Glut?, where it. 
Joins the British system, is f>l miles, of which 
49 are in Portuguese territory. The railway 
is under the management of the Madras anil 
Southern Mahratta Pail way administration, 
and tho bulk of the iiade of Marmugao port 
i6 what it brings down from and takes to the 
iulerior The telegraphs in Goa territory 
are worked as part of the system of British 
India, and are maintained jointly by the Bri- 
tish and Portuguese Governments. The Goa 
territory was formerly subject to devastating 
fammes ami the people now' suiter heavy IonK»a, 
in times of drought. They are then supplied, 
though at gieat cost, with rice from British 
territory. 


came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the aur- 
lounding territory now known as tho Velhas 
Conquistas. 

The subsequent history eff the town iR one 
of ostentation and decay, Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth ccntuiy. The, accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days piesented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical’ and commer- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
m the ilnhrdi capitals of India. But the 
Portuguese based their dominion in India on 
conquest by the sword and they laboured to 
consolidate it by a proselytizing organisation 
which throws the missionary ellorts of every 
other liinopcnn power in India into the shadu 
Old Goa, as the rums of the old capital are 
called to-dav, had a handled churches, many 
of them of magnificent proportions, and the 
Inquisition was a power in the land. The 
result showed how toll on was this ha -is and 
liow feebly cemented the supers! ruetuie reared 
upon it. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting ami 
iu J71L the Marat has in vaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An aimy 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment, The invaders were beaten 
oil, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese posse won s. In 1H44 the 
slielte, given bv Goa to fugitives from justice 
iu British territory thieatenecl to bung about 


The Capital- 

Nova Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends ranjim and 1G bandar, 
as well as the old city of Goa, and is six nuJea 
m extent. Old Goa i* some live miles distant 
from the new eity. Panjim occupi.s a narrow 
strip of land leading up to the Cabo, the cape 
dividing the Aguada bay from that of Marina- 
goa, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Vicemy in 1709, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water, 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures aie the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Lyceum, the Public Library and the Govern - 


, a lupture wit li the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Banes of Satan, m the No- 
vas Couqui-tus revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the king’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among tho 
troops took place in 1895 and the Hanes join- 
ing them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
! fiom Lisbon. The Banes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
I imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only repoited concluded in the summer 
of 1913. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Orgauica) in 
torce since 1st July 1919, 


?? en ^ 3\ rc 1 s * i 0tl ! cr n °Dceable buddings are As the principal organ of administration next 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- f () u ic Governor-General, and in collobovation 
regal palace, the High Court and so on. The with him. is woiking a council composed of 
square in the lower part of the towu is adorned ofl|l . l;i j <.i oc ted members, 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- ‘ 

ing under a canopy. The olfieiai members are: — the i.ovornor- 

. General, president; the Chief Secretary : the 

History. Attorney- General, the Director ot Public Works 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by the Director of Finances ; the Head of Marine 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- Department ; the Head of the Military Depart- 
que promptly fortified the place and established ment ; the Chief lieu ltU Officer : tho Director 
Portuguese rulo on a firm basis*. From this of Agriculture and Forests aud the Director 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be of Customs, 



Portuguese 

'1 lie ed members are : — One representa- 
tive of oncli of tho districts of the New Con- 
quests (Novas Conqucstas) and one of the 
districts Daman and J)iu, elected in the same 
way ; one citizen elected by the Commercial 
and Industrial Associations ; one citizen elected 
by Of) highest tax payers ; one citizen elected 
by the A.ssocin lions ot Agriculture and of Laud 
owners ; one citizen elected by Die Attorneys 
of the Communities and one citizen elected 
by tho Associations oi Class. 

Under tho Presidency of tho Governor of 
each district there is District Council, which 
in Goa is composed of — the Chut Secretary, 
President; the Attorney General’s Delegate at 
the Civil Omni of the Islands; the Deputy 
Chief Health Officer; the Engineer next to tile 
Director of Public Works • the Deputy Director 
wi linanees; the Chairman of the Municipal 
< Nirporation of the Islands; one member elected 
bv Hie Commercial and Industrial Associations 
oi the district; one member elected by the 
<>') hl'jhec t ta\ payers oi Goa ; one member 
1 ‘h‘cted h\ the i.Hmns of Landowners and 
b’annei s of the District and one member 
.idvooulea elected by the Governor’s Council 
among the legally qualified. 

At Daman and Dili the corresponding body 
is composed ot the local Governor, as Prokh-n, 
the Delegate of the Attorney General, the 
Chief of (he Public Works Department, the 
Health Olhcer, the. Financial Director of the 
district, the Chairman of the Municipal Cor- 
poration, two members elected by 40 highest 
tax payers of the District and one member 
elected by the Merchants, industiiabsts and 
F.uiuers of tlu* district. 


'Possessions. ug 

Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree i9also officiating In tho capital of Por- 
tuguese India a special tribunal to take cog- 
nizance and decide all litigious administrative 
matters, fiscal questions and accounts. It is 
named Tribunal do Conteimo&o * do Contra 
and is composed of the Chief Justice, as Pre- 
sident, two High Court Judges, the Chief 
Secretary and tho '’itizens who are not govern- 
ment officers nor belong to the administration, 
bodies of corporations, whether they may be 
or may not be on actual duty, elected by tli« 
Governor’s Council, two of w hom are advocates 
and the. third a merchant, industrialist or 
landowner or a highest tax paver. In the 
decision of matters of accounts the Director 
of Finances also sits on tho special tribunal. 

Under r.he presidency of tho Governor- 
General tho loll twing bodies are also working: — 

7 echm^nl Council of Public IForl** — Its mem- 
bers an* all engineers on permanent duty in 
the bead office, a military officer of highest 
rank in the army or navy, the Director ot 
Finances, (ho Attorney-General, the Child* 
Health Officer and a Secretary helng a clerk 
of the Public Wniks Department appointed 
| by the Director of Public Works. 

Conned of Public Instruction — This is com- 
posed of three nuunbers appointed by Govern- 
ment and six elected among the Professors, 
there being one elected by tho Medical College 
of Nova-Uoa, two by the, Lyceum of Nova- Goa, 
one by (be Commercial Institute, one by the 
Normal School and one, bv tho Corporation 
of th' Professors o f Primary Instruction. 


DAMAN 


The ■settlement of Daman lies at tlic en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two 
portions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar 
Aveli, separated from it by a narrow strip 
of British territory and bisected by the B. B. 

& C. 1. Railway. Daman pioper contains an 
area of 22 square miles and, 26 villages and has 
a population (1910) of 18,300. Nagar Aveli 
has an area of 00 square miles and a popula- 
tion (1910) of 29,020. The town of Daman 
was sacked bv the Portuguese in 1531, rebuilt « 
by the natives and retaken by tho Portuguese ! 
in 1558, when they made it one of their per- j 
manent establishments in India* They con- j 
vertod the mosquo into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship. Of ' 
the total population the number of Christians '• 
Is 1,586. The number of houses if 8,971, accord- 
ing to the samo census. The native Christians 
adopt the European costume, some of the 
women dressing themselves after tho present 
European fashion, and others following the j 
old style of petticoat and mantle once pro- | 
valent in Spain and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in the pargana ot Nagar Aveli, 


but despite the ease of cultivation only one- 
twentjcth part of the territory is under tillage. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, the inferior 
cereals of Gujarat and tobacco. The settle- 
ment contains no minerals. There are stately 
forest? m Nagar Aveli, and about two-thirds 
of them consist of teak, but the forests are not 
conseivcd and the extent ot land covered by 
each kind of timber has not been determined. 
Before tho decline of Portuguese power in the 
East, Daman rained on an extensive commerce, 
(‘specially with the east coast of Africa. In those 
days it was noted for it a dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber ami Corpoiation. It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
and two ch*rka. In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part of the soil in the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
^enures direct. A tax is levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of tho State. 
The chief sources of revenue are Iqnd-tiDfc 
forests, excise and customs duties. 
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Dll). 


Dm is an islaud lying off the southern ex- 
ticmit.y of the Kailua war Peninsula, from 
which it is separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp. It is composed 
of three portions, namely, I)iu proper (island), 
the village ol Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, 
about 5 miles west ol tho island. It has a small 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, tho Portuguese were fired at an 
e;irly period with a desire to obtain possession 


of it. Tills they gained, first by ireaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
, arms. Din became opulent and famous for 
its commerce. It has now. dwindled Into m- 
■ Mgnifleance. The extreme length of the island 
is about seven miles and its breadth, from 
north to south, two miles. The area Is 20 
square miles. The population of tho town of 
Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
I is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
, commercial prosperity. The total population 
j of the island, according to the census of 1910, 
is 14,170, of whom 271 were Christians. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise 
five Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, 
or plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, 
and had a total population in 1912 of 282,380. 
The first French expedition into Indian waters, 
with a view to open up commercial relations, 
waB attempted in 1003. It was undertaken 
by private merchants at ltouen, but it failed, 
as also did several similar attempts which fol- 
lowed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu founded 
the first Campagnie d’Orient, but its efforts 
met with no success. Colbert reconstituted 
the Company on a larger basis in 1664, granting 
exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672 seized 
St. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, Com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, tho celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trlncomaleo and St. Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
bogan to spring up ; but ho was unablo to bold 
the town against tho Dutch, who wrested it 
frorp him in 1693, and held it tint il it was res- 


tored to the French by the Peace of llyswick 
in 1697. Pondicherry became m this yeai, 
and lias ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation, was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, Its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prhice, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Irancols Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
ils restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his ablo management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandcmagar. in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired ny the French Company in 16*8, by 
grant from tho Delhi Fmperor ; Mahe, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir ; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Duma, 
in 1739. Yanam, on the coast of the Northern 
Cirrars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to tho French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and administration- 
in-chief of the French possessions in India arc 
vested in a Governor, whose residence is at 
Pondicherry. The office is at present held 
by Monsieur L Gcrbinis. He is assisted by a 
Chief Justlco flDd by several "Chefs de Service" 
in the different administrative departments. In 
1879 local councils and a council-general were 
established, the members being chosen by a sort 
of universal suffrage within the French terri- 
tories. Seven toon Municipalities, or Communal 
Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, Pondi- 
cherry, Arlan ooupam, Modcllarpeth, Oulgaret, 
Viilcnour, Tiroubouvane, Bahour and Netta pa- 
cam, for the establishment of Pondicherry ; 
Karikal, Neravy, Nedouncadou, Timnalar, 
Grande AldCe, Cotchpry, for the establishment 
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of Karikal, and also Chandornagar, Malic 1 
and Yan«m. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance ' 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial ! 
machinery. The army and establishments | 
connected with the Governor and hts staff 
at Pondicherry, affd those of administrators 
at Chandcmagar, Van am, Maho and lvarikal, 
together with other headquarters charges, 
necessarily engioss a large proportion 01 
the revenue. Ail the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in the East. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the Beat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests lor all 
French India; and of the Missions Etrangcrcs, 
the successors of the Mission dn Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A hue of rail- 
way running via Vlllonour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian llailway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karikal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 


of European descent, was reorganised by ft decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
Is a very handsome town, and presents, or pecially 
from the sea, a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 

People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. These arc at the present time Mons. E. 
Klandin and Mona. P. Bluysen, respectively. 
L’lie re were in 1918, 61 primary schools and 3 
colleges, all maintained by the Government, 
with 312 teachers and 9,670 pupils. Local 
revenue and expenditure (budget of 1919) 
Its. 19,63,500. The principal crops are paddy, 
groundnut, and ragi. There are at Pondicherry 
5 cotton mills, and at Chan dem agar 1 jute 
mill; the cotton mills have, in aU, 1,622 looms 
and 73,092 spindles, employing 12,020 persons, 
i There are also at work one oil factory and 
! a few oil presses for groundnuts, one ice 
| factory, one ironworks and a cocotine factory. 

! The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil 
seeds. At the ports cf Pondicherry, Karikal, 
land Muhf* in 1918 the imports amounted to 
4,289,071 francs and the exports to 15,886,384 
j francs. At these three ports in 1918, 241 
j vessels entered and cleared. Tonnage 30, 190T, 

■ 965 It. Pondicherry is visited by French steamers 
I sailing monthly between Colombo and Calcutta 
j in connection with the Messagerles Maritimes. 
i The figures contained in this paragraph are the 
latest available and are com-eted up to Septem- 
ber 1918. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Poudiclierry is the chief of the French Settle- 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Poudi- 
cherrv branch of the South Indian Railway. 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles 
and Its population in 1915 was 266,828. It 
consists of the four communes of Pondi- 
oherry. The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693 
It was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four 
times by tin English. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by 8ir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth tirao by Colonel Braithwaitc in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement, comprises a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except whore 
they binder on the sea. The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is staled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itseli is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Government; 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Annv. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and la 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, tho streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. All the oross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind in British India, 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenado for the population. There 
is no real haibour at Pondicherry ; ships lie 
at. a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
•muI communication with them la conducted 
by the usual masula boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the Frisch 
name owed so much. 
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CHANDERNAGAR. 

Cliandemagar is situated on the hank of tlic j disappeared, and at presort t it is little more 
Hooglily, a shoil distance below Cliinsura. t than a quiet aubuiban town with little external 
Papulation (1915) 27,044. The town was , trade. The railway station on the East Indian 

permanently occupied by the Fnncli in 1688, *, Railway is just outside v rench territory 22 

though previously it had been temporarily miles ‘from Calcutta (llowrah). The chief 
occupied by them at a date given as 1072 oi administrative officer ia the Administrator 
1676. It did not, however, rise to any import- i who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
ance till the time of Dupleix. It changed j French Possessions. The chief public inati- 
handa between British and French various ; t.ution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was . St Mary's Institution, founded in 1882 and 

finally restored to the French In 1816. j under the direct conlrol of the Fieneli 

The former grandeur of Chnmlernagnr has | Go\einir»eid . 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal Ilea on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The Settlement, is divided into ‘ 
three communes, containing 110 villages in 1 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It is governed by an Administrator .subordinate 
to the Governor at. Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation has in recent years lapidlv decreased. 
In 1883 it was 03,055; in 1801, 70,526; 
in 1901, 56,595; in 1012, 50.579; and in \ 
1915, 56,867 ; hut the density is still vciy 
high, being 1,068 persons per square mile. 
Kumbakonam is the only taluk in Tan- 
jore District- which has a higher density. Each 1 
of the three communes— namely, Karikal, > 
La Grande Aldee, and Nedungadu — possesses l 
a mayor and council. The members are all 
elected by universal suffrage, but in the muni- 


cipality of Karikal half the number of seats 
are reserved for Europeans or their descend- 
ants. The country is very fertile, being irri- 
gated by seven branches of the Ca lively, be- 
sides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settlement, is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalur, about 
miles from its mouth. H has a busk trade 
m rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with Franco, and very liftlo with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-houso 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 lvarikal was connected 
with PeMleni on the Tanjore District Board 
Hallway. Karikal finally came into French 
noascssion on the settlement after 1815. 
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A (-hairier on tin; Cloutiers of India at the 
present time is like* a chapter on snakes in Ice- 
land ; on a large pigt ot the north-west there is 
no iron tier, nor will there be one until peace 
lms been concluded with Turkey. That has 
been delayed from month to month, until now, 
more than a year after the armistice, although 
we are mtormed that the Allies have come to 
a general agreement, wo are, still without any 
news of the lines on which that agreement will 
be based. 

The Indian frontier question lias to be orienta- 
ted afresh All the old governing forces have 
disappeared, or been revolutionised. For gene- 
rations Indian liontior policy was dominated 
by one idea, and one alone — it was tear ot 
Russian expansion. All our movements on the 
North-West, Frontier, and in regard to Persia and 
111)* Persian (hilt, were governed by one impulse 
— to arrest, it possible, the glacier- like advance ot 
Russia towards India, whether that advance 
w’us through Afghanistan or through Persia 
and Seistan. ’these alarums and exclusions 
were somewhat allayed by the conclusion oi 
the, Anglo- Russiun agreement, but, they were 
not dispersed , they continued to form the 
inaiiiHpiing of what was known as the Forward 
School— the, school of publicists and soldiers 
who were tor e\<*r clamouring lor the pushing 
lorward ot the British Iroutier line. 

Germany- — Hut the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement only changed the, poteutial 
enemy from Russia to Germany. \s soon as 
we were able, by the lightening of our insensate 
distrust ol Russia, to examine the situation 
more tranquilly we saw that the real enemy was 
not Russia but Germany. Whilst Russia was 
advancing in Asia iu a toiniless and spoiadic 
manner, Germany was building her road to the 
10,1st on deep loundations The whole of her 
policy H summed up in the words Berlm-By- 
zaritmm-Baghdad — file great railway which 
was to cany German influence, along a railroad 
constructed and managed by Germaus, from 
Herhn through Constantinople to the Porsiau 
Gult and so to India. Indeed this project was 
one of the primary causes of the war, tor .Serbia 
blocked the way to a German line from Berlin 
hi Baghdad, arid there can be little doubt that 
appreciation ot tins fact exercised n great 
influence on the ex- Kaiser when ho pledged the 
full might of Geruiuny to Austria in her deter- 
mination to deal bevcrally with Serbia. And at 
ono moment Germany hovered on the brink 
of success. The military collapse of Russia, 
and the close alliance which the Bolsheviks 
made with the Central Powers, opened the road 
to India, and German troops were pushed through 
the Caucasus to tlio Caspian, and Turkish troops, 
which w’ere the instruments of Germany, 
advanced into Persia. This dream was dissi- 
pated when the smashing victories of General 
Allenby in Palestine struck the knell of German 
hopes and were the prelude to the entire col- 
lapse of Germany in the West. 

Confusion.— Now in place of Russia and 
Germany \vo have on our frontiers nothing but 
confusion. The old Turkish Umpire has ceased 


to exist. None knows what will hike its. place. 
But it is certain that Great Britain will have to 
assume lesponsibilty lor the administration of 
Mesopotamia, for there is no other agency to 
keep order, and there is little order now beyond 
leach of the rifles of the Army of Occupation. 
People are beginning to count tho cost, and 
laced with the heavy expenses of tho war the 
British taxpayer is not contemplating with 
equanimity the burden of an im remunerative 
adininis tratlon i u Mesopota.ru ia . The boundaries 
of our mandate have not been determined ; 
but they are expected to stop short of Mosul. 
A very dose agreement has been reached bet- 
ween Persia and Great Britain, under winch 
British help in men and money will be given to 
assist the, gov ei mu-iit of the Shah to restore 
and maintain order. The old North-West 
Frontier of India i> now in a state ot flux. Tho 
laborious work of Abdurrahman Khan and his 
successor ilabihullah Khan in Afghanistan was 
)u ought to nought when m the caily part ot 
1!H ( J llabibuliah Khan was foully murdered. 
Thu details of that eimie are yet obscure. 
There is little doubt that it was inspired in the 
mam by tho ianatical and reactionary clique in 
the country against which llabibuliah Khan had 
had to flglit throughout his reign. Thi* clique, 
led by the Amir’s brother Nasrullih and the 
Afghan Comiuander-m-Chicf, had striven by 
every means to involve Afghanistan in the war 
ou the *>ido ot Turkey. They had failed, be- 
cause of the tenacity with which llabibuliah 
Khan had adhered, amid circumstances <" great 
difficulty, to his pledge ot noutrdity. The 
military defeat of the Ceutial Powers, and oi 
Turkey, had proved the wisdom of llabibuliah 
Khan’s policy ; it he had lived he would have, 
been supremo in the State ; there is little reason 
to doubt that he would have used Ills power to 
deal straiglitly with the enemies who had harass- 
ed him and would have launched on a pohey to 
dovelop the resources and communications of 
Afghanistan. Realism" this, the fanatical 
reactionaries had him done to death outside 
delalahad and proclaimed Nasrullah Khan 
Amir in his stead. But Afghan opinion re- 
volted against the accession oi NusrulUih Khan 
over the murdered body ol his brother, and 
rallied round Amanullah Khan, the lale Amir’s 
third son, who was governor of Kabul, and 
installed him on the throne, throwing tho assas- 
sins of Ilablbulluli Khan into gaol. 

New Afghan War— But it was a thorny 
throne which the new Armr ascended. Tlic 
turbulent Afghans had only with difficulty been 
held in leash by the iron rule of Abdurrahman 
Khan and Ids son. They were in no mood to 
settle down under their new ruler. And that 
ruler, like others before him, sought internal 
peace through a foreign war. The Idea of a 
jehad — a religious war against the Christian 
peoples by Islam —had long been popular 
amongst ail influential section of the Afghans. 
Turkish, German and Austrian emissaries sent 
to Kabul during the war were with difficulty 
controlled by tho then Amir. This f notion 
broke loose and carried the Amir with him amid 
tho turmoil caused by tho assasbinalion and 
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the change ot rule. Whether Aiuanullah 
Khan entertained any real hopes of succes3 
after the smashing defeat of Germany and 
Turkey is a mystery, lie was certainly en- 
couraged by the reports which reached him 
irom liis agents of the serious troubles in Tndia 
which followed the passing of the Rowlatt 
Act and led to riots ami loss of life in the 
Run jab and in Bombay, lie undoubtedly 
desired to llnd an outlet for liis restless soldiery 
and expected that the Government of Tndia 
would be cmbariasscd by the internal distur- 
bances and the war weariness of the army. 
But if so he choose his time with singular 
fatuity. An olfensivn which might have been 
embarrassing when we were at death grips 
with Germany, or when the Punjab disturbances 
were at their height, was futile when Germany 
wo 9 smashed and order reigned in tho Punjab. 
However it was in these circumstances that 
Amanullah Khan issued his challenge ; pro- 
claimed a jihad : called upon the frontier tribes 
to rise : and promised Ins soldiers the loot of 
Hindustan. The campaign was a misciablo 
fiasco. A large British force moving swiftly 
out seized Dakka ; the Afghan ai lines, se\eiely 
bombed by aeroplanes and destitute of trans- 
port, melted away ; and m a lew weeks the 
Amir sued for peace. Peace w.is concluded, 
the Amir receiving the right, to enter into 
negotiations with foreign powers direct, instead 
of through the Government of India, but 
forfeiting the right to the large subsidy which 
the Government of India had paid to Ins pre- 
decessors and agreeing to the final delimitation 
of the frontier. 

The Frontier Tribes— -The Finn tier irib-s 
generally ignoied the appeal of the Afghans to 
join in tho jiliail and remained quiescent. r Jhe 
exceptions were the Waziiis against whom a 
long bill had been accumulating. This trouble- 
some tribe, and especially the Mahsud Watins, 
had been rebellious for years, and had persisted 
in raids, murders and looting on our side ot the 
Frontier. A reckoning with them was neces- 
sarily delayed during the w'ar, but was taken 
in hand as soon as tho Afghan peace was 
settled. Columns entered tlicir country, 
destroying rebellious villages and prepaying 
tho way for a pcimanent road, which like 
Wade’s road through the Iliglilanda of Scotland 
after Cullodcn, will permanently break the 
power of those rascally maumuders. Tho 
Mahsud* resisted desperately, and the fighting 
was the most se\eio iu the history of tho Fron- 


tier ; but the opposition of the Mali suds was 
Steadily broken down, and tho expedition 
I had substantially done its work by the end o 
| January. 

Uncertainty.-rTho main results of these 
: events is to leave this large section of the 
! frontiers of India in a deplqrable state of un- 
! certainty. Wo have yet to learn the exact 
; extent of the territory for which we shall have 
J to assume responsibility in Mesopotamia. 
> Whatever the frontier line, it will be subject to 
i raids from the mdisciplinod peoples who will 
be our neighbours. The Anglo-Persian Agree- 
ment is full of promise, but the fulfilment of 
that promise is on the knees of the gods. None 
■ dares hazard an opinion as to the probable 
trend of events in Kabul ; all look forward 
with apprehension to a long period of distur- 
bance in Afghanistan. The tiibes on our 
Frontier are comparatively quiet, but the> 

| must be aifected by conditions in Afghanistan. 

: Over all hangs tho sinister menace ol Bol- 
i shevism. As the year closed, tho Bolshevists 
, atemed to be triumphing over their domestic 
• enemies. Admiral Koltdiak was In full retreat, 
with confusion in front and behind. General 
Denikin was in lull retieat, with the Bolshevik 
I armies rushing through his ceutie on Rostoff-on- 
| Don. Gcnoui Judemtch s dash tor Petiograd 
1 had ended in hopeless failure. These successes 
; placed the Bolsheviks in possession of the 
1 Orenburg-Tashkeut railway and gave them 
I easy access to Peisia ami to the northern pro- 
: vinces of Afghanistan. They announced then 
I intention of using this favourable position lor 
the spread of thou power and principles through - 
1 out .Asia. The iutuie is therefore exceedingly 
J unsatisiadoiy, ami indicates that so tar from 
Indian Jrontter responsibilities declining aB the 
; nsult- of tho war, thev are likely to be more 
acute and anxious than ever. 

i Tli< story of the long struggle for the mastery 
, of Asia Minor, and ot German intrigues, which 
j has been brietly sketched here, was told in 
! detail in earlier editions of The Indian Yeni 
! Book, The conditions iu the Persim Gulf are 
more permanent, so tho essential features 
j of the situation are recapitulated below. Tho 
! new Anglo- Persian Agreement is also given m 
I tnll, as well as the story of the assassination 
of tho Amir of Afghanistan, of the war with 
Afghanistan, and ot the troubles with the 
I rentier tribes. That is as far as it is possible 
now to go m an attempt to outline the conditions 
cm the Indian Iron tiers. 


THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Our first appearances in the Persian Gulf wa 9 in 
connection with tho long struggle for supremacy 
with the Portuguese, the French and the Dutch, 
who had established trading stations there. 
With tho capture and destruction of the great 
entrepot which the Portuguese had established 
at Ormuz, and tho supersession of the land 
route by the sea route, coupled with tho ap- 
pearance of anarchy in the interior, the import- 
ance of the Gulf declined. Tho Indian Go- 
vernment remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace, and this task it has since successfully 
performed. Piracy, which was as dc&tiuctive 


a* the ravages of tho Barbary corsairs, was 
stamped out, tho Trucial Chiefs who occupy 
tho Pi rate Coast were gradually brought into 
close relations with the British Government, 
and the Vessels of tho Royal Navy have since 
kopt watch and ward in the Gulf, whilst our 
Consuls have reguiatod the external affairs of 
the Arab rulers on tho Arabian Coast. 

A Policy of Abnegation. 

In return for these services Great Britain has 
claimed no selfish advantages. The waters of 
Hie Gulf arc aa free to the navigation of other 
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flags as to the Red Ensign. The only terri- 
torial possession is the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Point after point has at one time or another 
been occupied by British troops. Mnhauimernb 
and the lower valley of the Karim valley were j 
occupied din mg the war with l'cruian in 1857. ( 
Bushiie was long held m the same connection, j 
and still bears marks of our regime in the one | 
tolerable road. The Island of Khnrak was j 
occupied from 1838 to 1842, and again in 1857. : 
We had a lulhtury station at Kais durum the 
Pirate wars, and a military and naval station | 
at Kislim from 1S20 to 1870. .lask was occu- 
pied as a cable station, hut subsequently re- 
turned to Peisia. The only surveys of the 
waters arc British ; the only cables arc British ; , 
the few navigation marks arc maintained by the ! 
British India Company ( and two steamship 
services, a fast mail service and a slow trading | 
service, ate run by the same corporation. 
Apart from these direct acts, Great Britain 
might at any time have seized the whole Ara- 
bian Coast and the Persian shore. But in 
pursuit of a resolute self-denying ordinance 
she has kept the peace and demanded no re- ( 
ward. 

European Intrusions. 

Left to herself, Gieat Biitaiu would desire 
no other policy. But the aifans of the Persian 
Gulf have passed into the region ot international 
politics, and the past quarter of a century has [ 
witnessed successive cltorts to turn the British ! 
position. Basing her inteiferenre on a treaty ! 
which gives her equal rights with Great Bri - 1 
tain, France attempted to acquire a coaling 1 
station at Jissa, near Mask at, and subsequently I 
obstructed British effort a to stamp out the 1 
slave trade, and the arms tralllc, which was i 
supplying weapons of precision to the tribes ! 
on our North- Western Frontier. Turkey, j 
whether acting on her own volition, or as the j 
avant courier of Germany, threatened the tern- j 
tory of the Sheikh of Bahrean, who is I 
in special relations with us, and of the i 
Sheikh of Koweit, who owns the only harbour j 
which would make a Gulf terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway, Persia, stirred from Tehe- 
ran, when Russian influence at the court of 
the Shah In Shah was supreme, established a 
foreign Customs service in the Gulf, and jyessed 
our good friend, the Sheikh of Muhammorah. 
Russia and Germany sent hcavily-sunsidised 
merchant ships into the Gulf, in order to esta- 
blish trading rights, and posted Consuls, where 
thore was neither trade nor legitimate interest. 

The Gulf and the Empire. 

With these attacks there cumo also a closer 
appreciation of the bearing of the Persian 
Gulf on the defence of the Indian Empire. 
The strategic importance of these waters has 
been laid down by a writer of unohallcnged 
authority and unbiassed mind. Writing in 
the Nationai Review, Admiral Mahan Baid,“ Con- 
cession in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal 
arrangement (with other Powers) or by neg- 
lect of the local commercial Interests which 
now underlie political and military control, 
will Imperil Great Britain’s naval situation 
in the Farther East, her political position in 
India, her commercial interests in both, and 
the Imperial tie between herself and Austra- 


lasia." Following this, successive British Go- 
vernments have mado declarations of policy 
which are satisfactory, as far as words can go. 
Speaking in the House of Lords on May 5, 
1003, Loul JLansdowno, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, said “ Wo (£.e. ? His Ma- 
jesty’s Government) should- regard the esta- 
blishment of a uaval base or of a fortified port 
in the Persian Gulf by any other Power as a 
very grave? menace, to British Interests which 
we should certainly resist with all the means 
at our disposal.” This declaration of policy 
lias since been endorsed by Sir Edward Grey. 
But the question which arises is whether, in 
view of the intrusion of foreign Powers w»th 
aggressive designs, and the changing condi- 
tions on the littoral, the purely ne- 
gative policy which has hitherto satisfied Great 
Britain will suffice. It Is a hard fact but a true 
one, that if British authority disappeared 
to-morrow, It would leave no other relic than 
the Abadan oil reflneiy; a few consular build- 
ings and the tradition of justice and fair 
dealing. That is a question which can best 
be considered after a brief survey of the 
various jurisdictions which are established in 
the Gulf. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached In about forty- 
"ight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Gape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and 
historical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

The approach to Maskat is dramatic. The 
mail steamer gently feels her way along a coast 
morn black and foibidding even than the iron- 
bom id littoral of the Gulf of Suez, which is 
so familiar to the eastward passenger. Sud- 
denly there appear on the coast the white 
houses of the trading settlement of Mattra, 
which lies to the north of Maskat Then with 
a sharp turn the bow of the steamer passes 
under a gaunt rock painted with lue names 
of the warships which have visited Maskat for 
half a century, and enters the landlocked har- 
bour. Twin fortresses erected by the Portu- 
guese command Gio heights which overlook 
the town ; the town itself clusters on tlio shore 
and climbs the high ground behind it, and it- 
self is shut off from the Arabian desert by & 
stout wall on the landward side. Formerly 
Maskat was part of a domain which embraced 
Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm and Larak, 
with Bunder Abbas on the Persian shore. Zan- 
zibar was separated from it by agreement, and 
the Persians succeeded in establishing their 
authority over the possessions on the eastern 
shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
Lt was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy 
in return for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1802 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con- 
sent, Foreign Intrigues with Maskat did not 
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commence until 1894, when the French, in 
pursuit of the pin-pricking policy through 
which they were avenging Egypt, and perhaps 
to assist Russia, established a consulate there. 
The Sultan was induced to cede to France a 
coaling station at Jissa, but this was such a 
clear violation of the Treaty of 1892 that it 
could not make good, and France had to ac- 
cept the poor alternative of a leased depot. 
A more serious dispute arose over the use of 
the French flag to cover the slave trade. Native 
craft would secure the protection of the French 
flag by registering at Jibutll, and then defy 
the Sultan of Maskat, and they were enabled 
to traffic in slaves with impunity, inasmuch 
as there was rarely a French warship in the 
neighbourhood to search them. In April 1903 
the trouble came to a head, and the Freuch 
flagship Internet was sent to Maskat, to demand 
the release of dhows which had been arrested 
for a flagrant breach of the quarantine rules. 
This emphasised the necessity of a permanent 
settlement, and the question was referred to 
the Hague Tribunal, and a working compromise 
arranged. It. was adjudged by the Hague. Tubu- . 
nal in 1905 that “after Januaiy 2, 1892, i 
Franco was not entitled to authorise vessels . 
belonging to subjects of H. R. the Suit an of! 
Maskat to fly the Ficnch flag,” except on condi- 
tion that their “ owners or fltters-oul had estab- 
lished, or should establish, that they had been 
considered and treated by France as her prot< ges 
beforo the year 1863,” though “owners of 
dhows who beforo 1892 had been authorised 
by France to fly the French flag revalued this 
authorisation as long as France renewed it to 
the grantee.” The conclusion of the entente with 
France put an end to these pinprick^ but one 
important issue remained outstanding until 1914. 
France claimed under the Anglo-French Treaty 
of 1862 freedom of trade with Maskat. Tlieio 
was carried on for years a lucrative arms 
traffic with the Gulf, rifles and ammunition 
being shipped from Europe to Maskat, and 
thence distributed all over the littoral and 


within the dominions of Zanzibar, Maskat, and 
Madagascar for the more effectual suppression 
of the slave trade on the East Coast of Africa. 
By an Order-in-Council which came Into fore*' 
on August 1, 1914, the Act had been extended 
so as to comprise the Court established by the 
Persian Coact and Island* Order-in-Council, 
1907. Thus tile Consuls- General for Fars and 
the coasts and islands of the Persian Gulf will 
be able t.o enforce the suppression of the slave 
trade In that neighbourhood which was agreed 
to be desirable in a treaty made with the Persian 
Government so long ago as 1882. 

The Sultans have been in a difficult position 
for a good many years. They hold their capi- 
tal of Maskat, the adjacent town of Matra, one 
or two other coast towns, and certain points in 
the interior, but as they possess few troops they 
find themselves unable to control the roving 
Beduin who wander at will over most of the 
State. When the Beduin wanted money they 
were wont to ride down to Matra, the centre 
of the date trade, and threaten to sack the town. 
The late Sultan, who died in 1913, was generally 
compelled to biibe them to go away. The 
rising which began in 1913 was a more serious 
affair. A Pretender, Sheikh Abdullah, seized 
the inland town of Semail, which stands in a 
I spacious fertile valley where are grown most of 
! the dates for which Maskat la famous. Great, 
i Britain has special Interests at Maskat., based 
1 upon various documents, the chief of which is 
June drafted in 1891-92. The late Sultan asked 
• us lo protect him against the Pretender. We, 

| said we would protect his capital and coast , 
| but could not send an expedition into the In - 
, ferior against, the elusive Beduin. Wo sent 
j Indian troops to Maskat. 

j UfHUh Consul: Majoi L. B. II. Huwarth. 

| Agency Surgeon , Vacant. 

The Pirate Coast. 


even to the North-West Frontier of India, j Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
The extent of this evil compelled the British I Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, con- 
Government to intervene, and elaborate ar- 1 trolled by tho six Trucial Chiefs. The ill- 
rangements were made to check the traffic by I name of this territory has now ceased to have 
arresting the dhows carrying arms and by har- | any meaning, but in the early days it had a 
rylng the gunrunners ashore. In effect, the ; very real relation to the actual conditions. 
British warships had to witness tho dumping j Tho pirates were the boldest of their kind, and 
of cargoes on the shore at Maskat, see them ! they did not hesitate to attack on occasion, 
loaded Into dhows, and trust to their own and not always without success, the Company's 
vigilance to arrest these consignments on ships of war. Largo expeditions were fitted 
the high seas. Prompted by the Colonial out to break their power, with such success 
Party, the French Government lefused to that since 1820 no considerable punitive 
yield one jot of their treaty rights, in the hope measures have been necessary. The Trucial 
that Great Britain would buy them out by Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by a series 
surrenders at Gambia. The difficulty was of engagements, beginning with 1806 and end- 
largely overcome by the establishment of a ing with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by which 
bonded warehouse for arms at Maskat, where they bound themselves to avoid all hostilities 


all consignments have to be deposited, and at sea, and the subsequent treaty of 1873 by 
whence they are only issued under certificates which they undertook to prohibit altogether 
of destination; and by an agreement negotiated the traffic in slaves. Tho relations of the Tra- 
in 1914 the French Government recognised the clal Chiefs are controlled by the British ltesi- 
new Arms Traffic Regulations and abandoned dent at Bushlro, who visits tho Pirato Coast 
the privileges and immunities secured to them every year on a tour of inspection. The German 
by Treaty. Compensation wob paid by the British attempt to obtain a concession from tho Sheikh 
Government to those French merchants whose of Sliargarh has been mentioned. A more 
stocks were rendered valueless by the Regula- serious question arose in 1912 when a landing 
tlons. party from 11. M. S. Fox, searching for contra- 

In 1873 jurisdiction was given to the Vice- band arms at l)ebai, was flred at by tne resi- 
Admiralty Court at Aden and the consuls dent Arabs and five men killed and nmc wound - 



Map illustrating the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
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ed. The Sheikh made ample amend* to the 
British Resident, and submitted to a fine. 
There was at first the suspicion that this emeute 
arose from the spread of pan-Islamlsin on the 
coast, studiously fostered from Constantinople, 
and that it indicated a weakening respect for 
British authority. But fuller enquiries tended 
to snow that it arose from an unfortunate 
series of misunderstandings. The commer- 
cial importance of the Pirate Coast is increasing 
through the rise of Doha!. Formerly Lingah- 
vfcas the entrepot for this trade, blit the exac- 
tions of the Belgian Customs officials in the 
employ of Persia has driven this traffic from 
Lingah to Behai. The Trucial Chiefs are — 
Dobai, Abu Thabcc, Shargali, Aiman, TJm-al- 
Gawain and Raa-cl-Khcyma. 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast iies the litlle Archi- 
pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Alaharak arc of any size, but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great, centre of the 
Oulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wi etched, and at certain states of 
the tide’ ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cm go have to hr 
landed in on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf 

Bahrein has passed Ihiongh more than 
usually chequered experiences. Not the least 
formidable of these are the efforts of the Turk- 
to threaten its independence. These took 
definite form in the thiid quarter of the, last 
century, when Mid hat Pasha, Vali of Basra, 
occupied the promontory of El Kator, as well as 
El Katif, over against Bahrein, and convex ted 
El Hasa into a district. The war with Russia 
put an end to these designs, but. they were 
revived and the Turks at El Rater were a 
menace to Bahrein until the war diverted 
Turkish activities. The Sheikh by the treaty 
of 1861 entered into special engagements 
with the British Government, by whom his 
rights are guaranteed. 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which lias hitherto baffled 
archaeologists. The generally accepted theory 
is that they are relics of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

Political Agent , Vacant. 


a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit bo called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 6 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modern ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but tl.o westeily winds, 
and the dean thriving towm is peopled by some 
*20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the niarmeis of Koweit arc noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 

The political status of Koweit would baflle 
the ingenuity of the international jurist to 
find a definition. Nominally the Sheikh owns 
allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey, from whom 
| he has accepted t lie honorary title of Kaimakam, 

! or Local Governor. In practice, he has always 
been independent. In V898, the Turks attempt- 
ed to convert their nominal sovereignty into 
something more actual ; but the Sheikh Muba- 
rnk approached tlio British Government and 
placed his interests under their special pro- 
tection. When, however, the Gciman sur- 
veyors earmarked Koweit. for the terminus of 
their line, the position of tlio Sheikh was m- 
: directly attacked. To the north of Koweit 
' there is a deep indentation m the lo\vi>ing shore 
chiefly occupied by the swampy island ot 
Bubyan. Jlcie a long narrow channel runs to 
Unun Khasa, the Khor Abdulla, it is some- 
times held to be an alternative to Koweit as a 
Gulf Terminus, and with a view to earmarking 
it, the Turks have established military posts at 
I Fmm Khasa and on Bubyan Island. Ihreafc- 
I ened by domestic feuds, raids by sea, and 
[attack bv land Sheikh Mubarak, with a Biltisb 
i backing, has tended oft all assaults on his posi- 
! tlco, and with realisation of the fact, that Basin 
j irubt, in any cneu instances, be the commercial 
; terminus of tbc Baghdad Railway, the impor- 
! tance of Koweit lias tended to recede, 
j Politircl Agent, Vacant. 


Koweit. 

Tu the no ill i- west, comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which lias made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it ia the 
UU6 possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. This ia no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected It under the 
alternative name of the Grant — so called from 
tl.o resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 


Muhammerah. 

i 

j On the opposite side of the entrant,-' to the 
j Shatt-el-Aiab lie the territories of a Sheikh 
1 who stands to the Persian Government in much 
i the same relation a9 docs the Sheikh of 
j Koweit to the Government of Turkey — Sheikh 
| Khazzal of Muhammerah. Nominally, ho Is 
I subject to Teheran, or. whose behalf he go- 
j veins his territories as Governor ; in practice 
he is more like a semi-independent vassal. In 
personal characteristic*, too. Sheikh Khazzal 
has much m common with Mubarak ; he has 
proved that he possesses many of the qualities 
jf an administrator, and has resisted Persian 
encroachments on hw authority in all directions 
save one — despite his strong antipathy to the 
agents of a centralised government, the Per- 
sians have installed an officer of their Belgian 
Customs service at Muhammeiali. The town, 
favourably situated near tbc mouth of tlio 
Karun River, has grown in importance since 
the opening of the Karun River route to trade 
through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch Bro- 
kers. This route provides the shortest pas^ 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, ami 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz. This importance has 
grown since the Anglo -Persian Oil Company 
established refineries at Muhammerah for the 
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oil which .they win in the rich Helds which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still farther accentuated, If the scheme for a 
railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
matures. A concession for a road by this route 
has long been held by a British Company, and 
surveys for a railway are being made. There 
is a tacit assurance from the Persian Govern- 
ment that if a practicable scheme is put forward, 
they will facilitate the work. Such a line, 
meeting the projected branch from Teheran to 
Khanuikin, would intercept the trade of Central 
Persia and make Muhanunerah the princi- 
pal outlet for the commerce of the country. 
.Sheikh Khazzul is believed to have formed au 
expedient working understanding with his 
brother chief across the water, and as the head 
of the great Kaab tribe ho is no moan power 
in HOUth-wpHtern Persia. 

Vice-Consul at Ahwaz , J-l. G. B. Peel. 

Consul for A rabistnn ( Muhummtrah ), Asstt. 

Smgeon C. K. Lincoln. 


Basra. 


The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. 'I he importance of Bu- 
siiire is administrative rather than commercial. 

! It is the headquarters of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also’the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
! wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
pusses over the notorious kofrals which preclude 
, the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland 1 b opened, the. commer- 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to insigni- 
ficance. Further south lies Llngah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
but its trade is being diverted to Dcbal on the 
Pmte Coast. In tlio narrow channel w’aicli 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. H°re we are at the 
1 key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 


Tn a sense Rasta and Turkish Arabhtau can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
n on tiers of India, yet they aie so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of 1 ho Gulf that 
they must bo considered in relation theicto. 
Basra is the inevitable sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Sliatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
Mtuntcd to receive the whole water-borne trade 
of ttv» Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. This is 
already considerable, although Tujkihh obs- 
truction has closed the Euphrates to navigation, 
as well as the Tigris above Baghdal — between 
llasia and Baghdad there were two services of 
river steamers, one controlled by Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers and the olhv;r by a Turkish Company. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness j 
of the date gloves on either side of the Shatl- 
el-Arab is mdescubablc, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra is ttie port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route na Kerman- 
shah and Ramadan. Wheu the Baghdad 
Railway is open, Basra must absmb the whole 
f rade of the eastern zone, that is tho trade which 
tincls an easier oiitlet on the east than at Alcx- 
undrettan on tho Mediterranean. That is 
without taking account of tho possibilities of 
the irrigation scheme prepared by Sir William 
Willcocks, which should revive the glories of 
ancient Mesopotamia, and mako Arabistan 
another Egypt. Even now ocean-going steam- I 
ers trade regularly with Basra and load grain j 
in bulk from its wharves. The one obstacle 
to the development of the port is the bar at the 
entrance to the Shatl-el-Arub, where there are 
no more tnan ten feet ot water at low tide, and 
where steamers drawing more than sixteen to 
eighteen feet have, even at high tide, to dis- 
charge part of their cargoes into lighters before 
making the river. The cost of dredging the 
bar would not be larcre, and that dons a first 
class port is almost ready made at Busra. No- 
thing can prevent it from becoming the port oi 
the Middle East, and sinco tho British occu- 
pation of tho port much has been done to 
Increase the facilities that it offers alike for 
river and ocean trade. 


and Yezd. It is oi still more importance as a 
pos-Uile naval base. To t Tie west of the town 
bet worn the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
hr tli<? l Ian we Straits which narrow until they 
1 are h ss Hum Ihrce miles m width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. line, according to 
sound naval opinion, there, is the possibility ot 
(renting a naval base winch would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst in the woild. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltcicd deep-water auchorago, 

, Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
1 (lit ions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbaa 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. Now it has reappeared ill connection 
with the Trans-Persian railway. It is under- 
stood that the British Admiralty insist on that 
line meeting the Rea at Bunder Abbas, where it 
! would enter the British zone, and whence, 
Gong the Coast of Mckran, it would be com- 
manded from the sea. The Russian con- 
cessionaires wisli the line to strike the sea much 
further east either at the actual British fron- 
tier, Gwettur, or at Chahbar, where there are 
believed to be the makings of a deep-water 
port. So far the project has not passed beyond 
rho stage of academic discussion ( q. v. 
Railways to India). On tho Mekran 
coast, there is the cable station of Jask, 
and the possible port of Chahbar. The 
British Government temporarily occupied 
Bushire lri 1016 in circumstances narrated la 
Persia (q. v.) 

Political Resident in the Persian Quit , 
Bt. -Lt -Col. A T. Wilson, c. «. G,c I.E., 
u.s.o. (Acting). 

Deputy Political Resident , Lt.-Ooi. A. P. 
Trevor, c i.». 

Residency Surgeon al Bushire—- Vacant, 

Consul at Bunder Ablms and Assistant to tM 
Resident , G. A. G. Mungavin (Ojfg,). 
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Persia. 


PERSIA. 


The concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf has been allowed to obscure the 
frontier importance of Scistan. Yet it has 

1)660 a seilous preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India, Seisfcan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of oui Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
It commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; it is also midway athwart 
the track of tho shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Scistan would 
be strong. Whilst tho gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advauce through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Scistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russi- 


fied Eliorassan , her agents moved into Scistan* 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 

officials, ‘scientific missions" and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Scistan has waned. Whether on ac- 
count of the Agreement, which bars the line 
of advance through Scistan, or because of the 
discovery of an easier route, we cannot de- 
termine, but Russian activities in railway con- 
struction were later diverted to the Tians- 
Persian route, which would take a direct line 
through Teheran from Baku, and meet tho 
Arabian Sea at Bunder Abbas or Chahbar. 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime 
British influence is being consolidated through 
the Selstan trade routp. Tho distance from 
Quetta to the Scistan border at Killa Robat 
is 405 miles, most of it dead level, and It has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. Tho railway has been pushed out 
from Spezaad, on the Bolan Railway to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This railway has since 
been extended to the Persian border. 


NEW AGREEMENTS WITH PERSIA. 


The condition of Persia during the war 
was one of helplessness. At tin* outset of 
hostilities German agents, who had caretuUy 
prepared the ground, raised the lawless element 
and spread over a largo part of the country. 
They were expelled by the Russians, when 
they advanced from Kasvm to tho neighbour- 
hood of Baghdad. Later, on tho fall of Kut, 
Turkish troops overran the western provinces ; 
these had to beat a hasty retroat when the 
victories of Geneial Maude took British .arms 
to Baghdad. On the final collapse of Russia, 
the Turks again entered the country from the 
Caucasus, but before they could do much damage 
the crushing defeat of Turkey put an end to their 
activities. Simultaneously tho efforts of tho 
South Persian Rifles, organised with tho co- 
operation of Great Britain, and of the expedition 
"which passed through Persia to the Black Sea 
was responsible for restoring some semblance 
of order. In all these developments the Persian 
Government took little or no part ; it was the 
sport of events which it could not effectively 
control or influence. 

Tho cessation of hostilities created a new 
and perplexing situation in Persia. Thanks 
to Russian and British aid, that couutry had 
escaped with the bulk of her territories intact, 
but her administration remained weak and 
ineffective and offered an easy mark to U oi- 


sho’s ist intrigues which were clearly leading to- 
ward* a war of conquest in lVi«la. With 
Russia in :i state of chaos, Groat Britain was 
the only country to which Pci win could turn 
for aid, the only great power w'hose iiontiers 
marched with those of Persia. What Is more, 
open statements of policy bad been made of 
a kind likely to reassure Persian statesmen in 
regard to tho intentions of Great Britain. We 
desire Persia to remain neutral during the War,” 
said Lord Curzon in 1918, “ and to retain its 
complete independence after the War/' It 
was natural then that Persia should seek 
British assistance and the despatch of Sir Fercy 
Cox to Teheran as British Minister, at the end 
of 1918. w'as the first step in negotiations of 
wliich the fruit w as seen in August of the fol- 
lowing year when it was announced that two 
agreements liad been concluded with Persia. 
Ot these one is political and aims at binding 
more closely Anglo- Persian relations and 
promoting the progress and prosperity of 
Persia. To those ends Great Britain agrees, 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order , 
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The Agreements with Persia. 


To provide a loan for these purposes : 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agree to the appointment, 
of a joint committee to examine and iv\ise the 
Customs tariil. 

The second agreement delino^ the terms and 

Mnditioiw on wliicli tlie loan is to ho matin to 

Persia. The loan is for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable m 20 je.irs It is secured on Mi** 
revenues and Cn^ioms' receipts assigned for 
the repayment ot the 1011 loan and should 
these he insufficient tlie lVisinn Guvernincnt 
is to make good the neeess.\r\ Mims irom other 
sources. 

Following is the, text ot the agreement, - 

No. 1. Agreement between the 
Governments of Great Britain 
and Persia. 

Preamble: la virtue oi the close ta-> <>t\ 
lriendsliip which have ousted hetween the two 
<h>varnmeuts in the past and in the conviction ' 
that it is in the essential and mutual ml* rests j 
of both in futun that these ties should he j 
cemented, and that the progri Ss and prospeiitv ; 
of Persia should he pioinoted to the utmost, j 
it id hereby agreed between rhe Persian Govern- 
meat on the one hand, and Ills Britannic! 
Majesty's Minister, acting on helm U oi his ! 
Government, on the other, as follow,-. — - j 

1. The British Government n iterate. in, 
the most citcgorie.il manner, the undertakings i 
which they have icpratedly given m f In* past 
to respect, absolutely the nuhpmdenee and I 
integrity of Persia. 

2. The British Government will suppl\, at 
the cost of the Persian Government, the, service*, 
of whatevci expert advisers may, attor cum o bu- 
tton between the two Governments, he, consi- 
dered neces»ar> for the several departments 
of the Belgian Administration, 'these advisers 
shall be engaged on contracts and endows d w il h 
adequate powers, the nature ot which shall be 
♦he matter of agreement between the Persian 
Government and the advisers. 

o. The British Government. wiLI supply, 
at the cost of the Persian Government, such 
offleem and such munitions and equipment of 
modern type as may he adjudged necessary by 
a joint commission oi military experts, British 
and Persian, which shall assemble forthwith 
for the purpose of estimating the needs ot 
Persia in respect of the formation of a uniform 
force which the Persian Government proposes 
to create for the establishment and pic-*erva- 
tion of order in the country and on its Iron tiers i 

4. For the purpose of financing the reforms j 
idicuted in elausca 2 and 3 of this agreement, : 
lie British Gov eminent oiler to provide or | 
rrange a substantial loan for the Persian | 
jovernraeni, for which adequate security shall | 
be sought by the two Governments in consult:!- ; 
tion in the revenues of the Customs or oilier j 
sources of income at iho disposal of the Persian ■ 
Government. Pending the completion of no- j 
gotiations for such a loan the. British Govern - 1 
roent wil teupply on account of it such fund* | 
as may be nccessar to initiating the said j 
reform. < 


| 3. The British Government fully recoguiz- 

| ing the urgent need which exists tor the im- 
provement of communications in Persia, with 
a view both to the extension of trade and the 
prevention of famine, are prepared to co-operate 
with thi) Persian Government, for the encourage- 
ment of Ynglo-Pcisinn enterprise in this direction 
both bv means of railway construction and 
other lorms ot transport ; subject ulwavs to 

the examination ot tin. problems by experts 

and to agreement hetween the two Governments 
.is to the particular piojects which may be most 
in cessary, practicable, and profitable. 

(». The two Governments agree to the ap- 
pnintmenl foitlivvith of a joint Committer ot 
j experts tor the examination and revision of 
I the existing Customs Tautl with a view to its 
leeoustruetion on a basis calculated to 
j accord with the legitimate interests oi the eoun- 
■ try ami to promote it* provpuity. 

Signed at Tehcum, August 11, 10 111 

No. 2. Agreement relating to l oan 
of £2,000,000. at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in Twenty Years- 

Preamble : Contiact between the British 
Government and the IVimuii Government with 
nh reliee to an dgieeinenr eonehided tliis dav 
hetwi en the said Government. It is agio d 
as tollows . — 

Article 1 The British Government grant a 
loan oi £2.000.000 ntcrling to tin* hrsiuii 
Govirnmi in, to be, paid to the Pu'sian Govern- 
ment as icqimed in Midi im-tatmenls and at 
ill ell d ites as may be indicated bv the Persian 
Gov- rnmeiit, alb i the British Kinancml Ad v tan 
shall have Inkeu up tin .duties ol Ins other at 
i'eheiaii. as piovidcd fm in the alnrcsaid 
| a/rmneut. 

I Article 2 The Persian Government, nuclei 
1 take-, to pay interest, monthly at the rate ot 7 
i per cent, pi r annum upon sums advanced in 
! uieordauee with Vrtieh. 1 up to March 20, 1021, 

• and then alter to pay monthlv ueh amount 

• as will sutlicv to li(]uidate the principal sum and 
interest thereon at 7 per cent, per inruiin in 
20 years. 

Article 5 Ml the revenues and Customs 
i receipts assigned m uitue o] the < on tract 
j ot May W. 1 01 L l See JSu. d|, for the, repanneut 
oi tile loan ol £1,250.000 are assigned tor the 
[ repayment, oi the present loan with eoutinultv 
j or all conditions stipulated In the said contract 
I and with priority ov< r all debts other than the 
1011 loan and subsequent advances made bv 
the BiiMsh Government In ease ot insufllcieu- 
I r.v ol the receipts indicated above the Persian 
| Gov'cimnent. undertakes to make good tlie neces- 
sary sums from other resources, and for this 
purpose the Persian Government hereby 
assigns to the service of tho present loan, and 
of the other advances aliove mentioned, in 
priority and with continuity oi conditions 
stipulated in the alorcsaid contract, the Custom.-* 
receipts of all other regions, in so iar as these 
receipts are or shall bo at its disposal. 

Article 1, Tlie, Persian Government wilt 
have the light of repayment of the present 
loan at any date out of tho proceeds ol am 
British loan which it may contract for. 

Signed at Teheran, August 0, 1010. 
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No. 3 . Article 5 of Contract between 
the Persian Government and the , 
Imperial Bank of Persia relating 
to the Persian Government Five 
per cent. Loan of £ 1,250,000 of 
May 8, 1911. (Included for 
reference). 

5. The Im peri/il Government of Persia 
specially assigns to the service of the loan, and 
ns a first charge thereon, subject only to prior 
charges amounting to £ir>,714 Is lOd per 
annum for three yeais. and £.‘W,278 12s. 7*1 
per annum from the year lfil‘1 to the year 1028, 
the full net. Customs receipts of cveiv descrip- 
tion which the Government now is, or at any 
time heleaftei may be, entitled to collect 
and receive at alt ports or places in the Persian 
Gult, including Bushire, Builder Abbas, Lingali, 
Mohammerah, and Yliwaz which receipts arc. 
hereby made pavable to the Hank, and the 
Imperial Government of Persia lieieby engages 
iorthwith after receipt thereof to pay to the 
Hank all such Customs receipts as aforesaid 
without deduction other than tor actual ex- 
penses of administration of the Customs of the 
said porta disband piior to the date of such 
payment. 

( 0 ) The Imperial Government of Persia 
undertakes that lluoimhout the continuance 
of tin loan all sums collected by the Customs 
Administration shall he paid to the Bunk at 
the ports ot collection or at its nearest branch, 
week by week for meeting the prior charges 
rel'ened to above mid for the service of the Joan, 
and an account ot such receipts shall be sub- 
mitted to the Persian Government by the Bank 
at the end ot each month. 

(b) The bank shall, out of the monojs *u 
collected, puv the piior charges above men- 
tioned, and the interest and sinking iund ot the 
loan, and shall hold the surplus at the disposal 
ot the Imperial Government ot Persia. 

(e) The bank undertakes out ot the, moneys 
so reeeived to pay on behalf ol the Imperial 
Government ol Ptp>w the half-yearly coupon 
in London, and supervise the working of the 
sinking fund and service, or the loan tree of 
charges connected with the same. 

((/) In the event of the Customs receipts 
of the above-mentioned ports for any three 
months falling short ot the amount required 
lor the prior charges and the service of the 
loan, cither for interest or amortization, the 
Imperial Government of Persia binds itself to 
make good such deficiency from other sources 
pf Government revenue, and further, should 
receipts from these sources fall below the 
amount required as above, the Persian Govern- 
ment hereby assigns for this purpose the 
revenue derived from the receipts of the tele- 
graphs— this assignment to constitute a second 
charge on the said telegraph receipts up to 
the year 1928 after which the telegraph receipts 
will be free. 

The following correspondence was also 
published: — 

Sir P. Cox to H is Highness Voseug-ed-Doiileh. 

bri up Legation. IVbeian, August 5), 1919 


Your Highness, — I trust your Highness lias 
been able during v our success! ui direction of 
affairs of the Peisian State, in convince yourself 
that lus bntannic Majesty's Government have 
always endeavoured to support to the utmost 
the efforts of your Highness’s Cabinet on the 
one hand to restore order and security in the 
interior of the country, anA on the other to 
maintain a policy of close co-operation between 
the Persian and British Governments. 

As fill tlier evidence of the good will by which 
the Cabinet of London is inspired, 1 am now 
authorized to inform your Highness that, m the 
event of the ugicnncnt legarding projects oJ 
reforms which vour Government contemplates 
introducing in Persia being concluded, lus 
biitaiinic Majesty’s Government will be pre- 
pared in due course to co-operate with the Persian 
Government with a view’ to the realization ol the 
following desiderata : — 

1. The revision of the treaties actually 
m lor eo between the two Powers 

2. The claim of Persia to compensation 
lor matcml damage stiff cted at the 
hands oJt other belligerents. 

The rectification of the frontier of 
Persia at the points whole it is agreed 
upon by the parties qo be justifiable. 

Iho precise manner, time and means to be 
chosen lor pursuing these amis shall be dis- 
cussed, as soon as practicable, by the two 
Governments. 

(Signed) P. Z. COX. 

Sir P. Cor to llis High dm# Vosswi-ed-Dowleh. 

British Legation, Tehran, August 9, 1919. 

i « mr Highness, — With reference to the second 
desideratum indicated in my previous letter of 
to-ilay’s date, it. is understood and agreed be- 
tween the two Governments reciprocally that, 
on the one hand lus Majesty’s Government will 
not claim irom tlio Government ol his Majesty 
t he 8hah the tost of the maintenance of British 
troops winch his Majesty's Governin' nt were 
obliged to send to Persia owing to Persia's want 
of power to defend her neutrality, and that on 
the other hand the. Persian Government will 
not claim from the British Government an 
indemnity lor any damage which may have 
been caused by the said troops during their 
presence in Persian territoiv . 

It is to bo understood, however, that this 
agreement ol the two parties docs not in any 
way affect the claims of individuals anti private 
institutions, which will be dealt with indo 
pemlentiy. 

A note from your Highness informing me 
that you accept this position on behalf of the 
Persian Government will suffice to record the 
agreement of the two Governments on this 
subject, 

(Signed) P. Z. COX. 

n . B. M.'s Consul General and Agent of the 

Government of India in Khorasan : — Lieut.- 

Colonel T. C. FOUle. 

E. B. M,’s Consul in Siitan and Eain:—ll, J. 
Gould. 

Medical Officer and Vice-Caneuk— Major D. 

lfemn, 1 M.3. 
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THE INDEPENDENT TERRITORY. 


Thoio >ct remains a small pint of T3rlf it.li : M.i y of State for India, winch proscribed for 
India where the King's writ docs not run. I the Government the “ limitation of your inter* 
Under what in called the Durand Agreement | fcicnce with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, tho boundary tension of administrative control over tribal 
between India awl Afghanistan was settled, territory.” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
and it was delimited m 1903 except for a small ■ effect to this policy. Tho mam foundations 
section which was delimited after the Afghan j of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
War m 1919. Hut the Government ot India j the political influence requisite to secure our 
have never occupied up to the border. Between j imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the administered territory and toe l)ui and line j the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
t, here lies ,i belt ot territory of varying width, i spect their tribal independence and leave them, 
extending Irom the (Initial Bass in the south, f as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
to Kashmir in 1 hi; north; this is gcnericalh according to their own traditions and to follow 
Known .is the Independent territory, its their own inherited habits of life’ without let 
luturo is the 1-evnole ul the interminable dis- or hindrance, 
missions oi lrontier policy for nearly halt a • 

century. i New Province. 


This is a country of deep valleys and secluded j 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost | 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with I 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom j 
Afghan, Taitar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, i 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had ! 
lived their own lives for centimes, with little ! 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and sis \ 
Sir Valentine Glurol truly said “the only bond i 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.” It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone. They value their j 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find tiie means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in tiade, by service in 
the Indian Army or m the Frontier Militia ; 
or else in the outlet winch lull-men all the world 
over have utilised fiom tune immemorial, the 
laiding of the wealthier and more pcacetul 
population of the Plains. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- j 
ward the Independent Terntory lias ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It lias 1 
fluctuated between the Forward Schoc!, which 
would occupy tho frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen ' 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo- Russian Agreement, j 
This Induced whnt was called Hit and Retire 
tactics ; in tho half ceutmy which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditious, each one of winch loft behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Sccre- 


As a first stop Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they bail been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whoso 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon e Taxed In 1901, the Noith-West 
Frontier Piovince, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly suboidlnatc to 
the Govern ment of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
j and often considered aftcrwaids, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next 
Lord Cuizon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possihle from the advanced posts, and 
! placed these tortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
I most successful of these is the Khybcr Rifle:,, 

| which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
| Pass unlil 1919. At the same tinm the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
j these bases were connected with the Indian 
! Bail way system. Jn pursuance of this policy 
; frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
bioad-gaugc, was constructed from Kuslial- 
garh to Kohat at the a nuance of tho lvohat 
Pass, and to Thai at the mouth of the Kurram 
Valley. These railways have been completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development- neglected 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade, 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development is le- 
reiving a great development thiougli the com 
pletion of the Upper 8wut Canal (q. v. Irri- 
gation). Now it. is completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. 

Greater Peace. 

j For many this policy was completely justi- 
fied by results. During Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
| royalty there was no frontier expedition. The 
i recalcitrancy of the Mahsud Wazlris necessi- 
tated punitive measures, but they took the 
I fern of a blockade. Critics have declared 
! that the blockade was scarcely distinguishable 
I from an expedition, but that la a, secondary 
I matter. It was not until 1908 that the -peace 
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of tb® border was directly disturbed, and then 
the continaed recalcitrancy ot the Zakka Kliol 
»ept ot the great Afridi tribe compelled the 
Government to take action. General Will* 
cocks, moving swiftly down th* Chura Pass 
and Colonel Roos-Keppel taking the Khyber 
Rifles down the Bazar Valley inflicted such 
condign punishment on them that they were 
glad to accept terms of peace negotiated by 
the main Afridi tribe. A month later, action j 
was necessary against the Mohmands. In J 
this case the. rebellious tribesmen were actively J 
supported by Afghan levies, assembled anil i 
fitted out in Afghan territory at. Lalpura. Two 
brigades entered their country and defeated j 
them. There was a diversion when lushkars | 
numbering nearly twenty thousand moved ; 
up from Afghanistan and threatened the Bn- j 
tish post of' Landl Kota! in the Khyber. They ! 
too were driven back into Afghan territory, j 
and the trouble was at an end. The Amir, 
who had been strangely quiescent, asserted 
his authority and the irregular warfare waged 
from Afghan territory ceased. 

Policy Justified. 

These expeditions have been seized upon 
by cntics to condemn the present policy. They 
justify it. Thanks to the confidence engen- 
dered by ten years of non-aggression, the dis- 
turbed area was localised, the Khyber was 
kept open, the Afridis lent their aid in conclud- 
ing peace. For these reasons, when the Gov- 
ernment. of India piojosed the occupation 
of further strategical points m order to control 
the Zakka Khels, the Secretary of State wisely 
imposed his embargo. The strength of the , 
position was drill further demonstrated when ] 
in 1910 the tribesmen suffered heavy losses 
in consequence of measures to suppress the ! 
arms trafflo ( q . v. Gun-running). The frontier is j 
always in a state of suppressed ferment, j 
No one knows what will happen to-morrow. ; 
But the tribesmen, feeling confident in the ! 
knowledge that no attack on their independ- j 
eucc is contemplated and growing richer in ; 
consequence of the development of trade and 1 
agriculture, are more easily handled. With | 
the removal of the Russian menace, or ra ther i 
its transference to Remit, the importance of i 
the North-West Frontier has tended to sub- i 
side. There are still heard m uttrrings of the 
necessity for a reversion to the forward policy, 
and for the occupation of the Independent, 
Territory right up to the Durand line. But 
they are not regarded seriously. The tribes- 
men are so saturated with rifles and ammuni- 
tion, as tho result of importations from the 
Fcrsian Gulf, that the task would bo long and 
costly. When it was achieved the frontier 
problem would only have shifted. Instead 
of a frontier against the Independent tribesmen, 
India would have a frontier against Afghanis- 
tan, and the problem would still bo present, 
only in an aggravated form. 

The Frontier and the War. 

The history of tho Frontier during the war 
is one of sporadic unrest but that is its normal 
history. There was however only one expedi- 
tion# that of 1917 against the most trouble- 
some tribe on the whole Frontier, the Mahsuds 
whose cup of iniquity was overflowing. Those 
dUtWlbaaCCfl are lully described in the Indian 


Year Book tor 1917 (p p. 154,155, 156). But 
l*i May of this year, when the effects of the 
German and Turkish machinations in Central 
Asia had had time fully to manifest themselves, 
the ClUef Commissioner ot the North-West 
Frontier Province was able to say that “as re- 
gards the Tribes, the Frontier has been quieter 
since the outbreak of the war than It was lor the 
four years before it, and you have seen yourselves 
that in spit< oi the pre -occupations oi Govern- 
ment they have not hesitated to go to great 
expense in men and money to guard the tYslmwar 
border against the depredations of the Moli- 
mands and the Dcrajat border against the 
inclusions of the Mahsuds.” The most, active 
manifestation of discontent came farther west, 
irom a part, of the Frontier which is regarded 
as comparatively immune to disturbance. The 
Marris, one of the tribes in eastern Baluchistan, 
went on a raiding expedition and temporarily 
interrupted traffic on the Ilurnal railway. A 
small column went into their country and the?, 
were slmrplv punished, the losses being stated 
bv the tube to be 200 killed and about 700 
wounded out of a total male population ot 
j 12,500 The rising had some effect among 
neighbouring tribes, but the conduct of tlie 
, leadeis and tribesmen of Baluchistan was on 
' the whole iidinnable. 

| Frontier Operations in 1919. 

j In the early stages oi the Afghan war of 1910 
{vule infra) it appeared that the frontier trill s 
had no desire to take, part in the operations and 
the cheek given to the advance of the Afghan 
Army at. the* outset, of the campaign further 
tended, fo keep the tribes quiet. The first signs ot 
wavering were discerned on May II, and a lew 
days later owing to the number of desertions 
*tom the Khyber Rifles it been me necessary 1o 
disband that corps, a step winch was bound to 
hav* an effect on the Afridis. The danger oi 
an A liidi rising was, however, averted. The 
daugei zone, later shifted to South Wosiristnu 
whole, consequent oh tho abandonment by onr 
troops of the Upper Toclii posts, the political 
situation changed in one night from set iair to 
storm v and the Yieeioy on May 2. : reported, 
“we must he ready ior a possible rising oi 
Mtthsiids and Waziris, reaching possibly to 
Sher a mil, Bhitanni and even Zhob.” In a 
later despatch the Viceroy explained the cir- 
cumstances in which the evacuation of tin* Upper 
Tochi posts was carried out and said: — “Adverse 
criticism of these withdrawals is easy after the 
event ; but it is an open question whether we 
should not have found om. solves more seriously 
embarrassed had these isolated posts been 
invested by the enemy. The situation facing 
the officers responsible was critical and fraught 
with many difficulties : we are confident they 
took a deliberated review of the position be- 
fore exercising their judgment as they did.” 
The fears expressed on May 27 were to a great 
extent realised. 

Action of the Tribesmen* 

The Mali suds and North Waziris seized 
Khnjuri and Shlnkai, surrounded Jandola, 
Murtaza, Kirglii Manji and other militia 
posts, threatened Miranshah, invaded the 
Baimu districts and burned villages in 
British territory. The South Wazirs, in co- 
operation w ith the Bhittanub, hurried the 
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retirement of flv* South Wazirishin Militia 
towards Foifc Sandcmau and poured info the 
Zhob Valley in pursuit. They succeeded ip 
lorcing the evacuation by the Zholi Militia of } 
Mir Alt Khel Fort, with large stored of rilks, , 
ammunition and supplies, induced the Sheraimk | 
and tlie majority of the tribes In Lowei Zhob to : 
revolt and uttackfll Fort Samlr-man. Jn the ! 
engagements with these AVnzirls imi the doth | 
and Jl,"t of May, live British oIIicpin ol the i 
Militia were killed and others wounded. 

Throughout June and July, all sections of 
the Malisuds and AVaziris continued aetiveh 
hostile. Mail tongas were looted, parties re- 
pairing telegraph lines were attacked and 
the posts still held bv us weie eontinmillv being 
sniped. A Muhsud Jugah held at Kamgiiram { 
on the 9th ol Julv, **ent. a liussage to the . 
Vl’glian General Nadu Khan to the elteet that if ' 

I lie Aighans would siipplv them with guns. 
Titles and nione\ , they would drive the Bnti>h I 
across the Indus. Towauls the end ot .1 11 1 \ , ‘ 
tlie Mail-aids and Noith Warms assist.e<l i 
Nadir Klun t»y ocuipviug lJoya. a point m ! 
Mu; l.)aur eountrv, rigid! miles above Mwaiisliah 
Meanwhile, the AVana Waziiw eoidiiiued to . 
invade the Vpper Zhob and at Kapip on the [ 
lath and Kith July made au attack in torts- } 
upon the troops eseoitmg eouvovs to J«oit San- j 
deman In this engagement tin* Itriti.sh lost, ; 
00 lolled (including 8 Hi dish oflicmv) and 55 , 
wounded ! 

August saw even gleatir activilv Km I v in 1 
Mu month loin la.shkurs ol Mahsud< weie out. 
One or these attacked a picket, ol the 82nd 
I'uiijahis at *Saidi, twelve miles Horn Hamm, 
killing twenty ot them Others attacked the 
daiidolu eouvovs, threatened the Tank railwav 
and raided Linn and othi*i village" in the 
British an-.i. On the 27th ol Align'd Mu- 
Hind post was > nli red, two ot tin* gnnlsun 
being killed ami four wounded, hut the Mahsmls 
weir- repulsed. One or tin si- g.mg-% on the 29th 
murdered Hi labour i-orps eooln-s near l,uki 
Manvafc and si-veral -mailer i.uds occurred in 
Mu- Dera Tsmail Jibuti and Hanna distmts 
Punitive Measures Inevitable. 

Although peace was signed with the Ambans 
on the 8th August, the Mahsuds and AY a /a is con- 
tinued tlu-ir raids throughout. vScptemhei, plun- 
dering peaceful villages On the inthoi Septein- 
l>cr, the Tank railway station was attacked and 
a raid was made on the Zarkani post in whnh 
a British officer was killed On the 2.lnl Khir- 
gld was attacked and live sepoys were killed 
Insecurity ol life and property in the Hannu and 
Mora Ismail Khan districts finally became such 
•w to make tin* position intolerable and by the 
beginning ol October it was clear that, punitive 
measures could rot he. avoided. A belied was 
widespread in Waziristan that the British had 
made a compact with the Amir to transfer then- 
country after six months to Afghanistan, The 
measure, of success which the tribesmen had se- 
cured had tended to embolden them, and after 
such flagrant o tt cnees their continued immunity 
would have made our position very difficult-, lii 
order to win security for our harassed fconlur 
population and teach the recalcitrant tribes a 
much needed lesson, it. was decided to summon 
Wazir and Mahsud jirgas and demand repara- 
tion and compensation from them for the 
d-umigt tney had done, announcing to them 


at. tin- same, time our intention ot making roadts 
and locating troops in certain parts of tlioir 
ti-riitoiy. Thcv were informed that if they re- 
fused to accept our terms they would, after 
being given ample time to remove tlujr W'OUltU 
and children to places of safety, bi a . subjected 
to an intensive bombardment from the air. 
It the tribes still proved recalcitrant, punitive 
measures with troops would he undertaken but. it 
was hoped that, the 4 -Jfuct of the aerial campaign 
would la* such as to lender more serious 
rm-iisu res unnecessn rv , 

The operations wi-ie under the command of 
Major-General H. If. Climo who had under 
him six Indian infantry brigades with the 
luxvssary complements of other arms. The 
operations began earlv in November and by 
the middle of the month the Tochi NVazirs hail 
acec pted tin* terms olh-ml to them, •which were 
to the efteci. that there was no intention of 
handing their country over to the Amir; the 
British Government would make roads, station 
troops and build posts wherever it might bi- 
desirable m the r Iochi Agency, and the VVazirs 
vvonlil not Intel feve with that, work, the Toitfii 
AVazirs W4*re to hand hack all idles and other 
lmlituiy equipment taken since 1st. May 1919, 
rti'i! not. to intrrlcre with the movement ot 
t loops ami convov* within the \geiji-y ; a line 
wii" <-\acteil and the trilial allowances were to 
he suspended Similar terms were offered to, 
but refused by, the, Mahsuds whose towns inul 
village together with those ol the recalcitrant 
Wazirs, were accordingly bombed and some of 
the Tochi posts, wen- re-umipn il. Tin- bombing 
had tin- olh-et, of ijuiekly bringing m the Ifazhu 
section of tlw Muddu, Kliel Waziris, who had 
In-Id out picviously. but the AVana Warhl., 
and tin- Mahsuds continued to show opposition. 
At the s.mii* time there was » considerable 
amount, ot i aid mg bv trans- bonier gangs, who 
in maiiv eases were known to luivi- bi-en rem- 
lorecil by ileserti-rs from the militia. Of thrso 
uiids the most, serious took place on the night ot 
N'oveiu In*r 26, when the Indian cavalry lines 
at Ivnliu t weie laided, a sentry v\ t «s killed, and n 
number of idles and a box oi ammunition Merc- 
stolen ft oin the mag.i7UJi which was biokon 
open. About tlie same date, the Khyber 
i-aravan was attacked near Lamli Kotal, and a 
h-w davs later a train, earning an cscoit of 24 
rifles and two Jxnvis gnus, was attacked by 
nomad Wazirs near Thai when :><5 were killed 
and 50 wounded on the tram. While raids ol 
this description wen* going on the Mahsuds, who 
shoucil signs of being well led and extremely 
mobile, attacked small parties ot the Deraja t 
i-olumu whi-never an opportunity ollercd. On 
December 11 and 12 they were engaged north- 
west oi Jandola and suffered heavily. It, was 
in that neighbourhood that the Mahsuds, about 
2,000 strong, were attacked when holding the, 
Sarkai ridge on December 18, and the following 
days. This attack culminated on the 21st 
when our casualties were British oflieers killed 
2 : wounded 8. Indian o dicers, killed one : 
wounded, 0. Indian other ranks, killed 28; 
wounded 205 : missing 27, The Mahsuds 
sutiered heavily in tills engagement* which 
witnessed the hardest fighting ever known on 
too frontier, and a few days later it was announ- 
ced that they had accepted our terras. Rome 
sections of them, however, with the VVana 
<AVaziri 3 still remained recalcitrant; 
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AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian ; 
Empire wore dominated by one main considera- 
tion — the relation of Afghanistan to a Russian 
Invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary importance For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs lias been 

dictated by this one factor. It was 111 ordtr 

to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought —the most melancholy 
episode m Indian frontier history. Lt was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was icecivud at Kabul 
whilst the Bntisii repicseutative was turned 
back at All Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 wai waged. Since then the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan lias been 
to build up a strong independent. Stale, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a bufler ag.unst 
Russia, and so to order oui frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-fiontier geogiaphy 
of India brought home to her administrator 
the conviction that there woie only two main 
gates to India— through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which suen-hsive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Soistan. 
lt has been the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia In endeavoui to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end having 
pushed tier trans-Poisian railway to .Samar- 
kand Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushklmsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat, hater, she. connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the trail R-f'aucasian 
system, by the Oreubuig-Taslikent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into diiect touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 


sometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pass to our advanced post at Laud! ICotal, 
and then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Tor Khum. ha>cr, a commence- 
ment w r as made with the Loi Shilman Rail- 
way, which, staitiog from Peshawar, was do- 
I ‘•igned to penetrate the Mullagori country and 

| provide an alternative advance to Hie Jvliyber 

for 1 he movement of British troops for the de- 
mure of Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
tius line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. I 11 tins wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be lought 011 the Kandahar-Ghazm-Kabul line. 

Relations with India. 

{ Between the advanced posts on either sido 
I stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
i of British policy has been to make it strong 
J and fucndly. lit the flrst particular it has 
j largely succeeded. Whim the lute Abdur- 
j raharnun was invited to ascend the throne, 

1 as the only means of escape from the tangle 
1 of 1879, none realised his gieat qualities. Pre- 
: viously the Amir of Afghanistan had been the 
! chief of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
) made himself master in Ins own kingdom. By 
! means into which R is not well closely to enter, 

, tie beat down opposition until none' dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of tupces a year, increased 
to eighteen b\ the Durand Agiecment. of 1893, 
and ‘•’ibscqurntlv 1o over 20 lakhs, he ist.ib- 
Ii"h' d a strong standing .limy and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision 10 fur- 
1 nish it with aims and ammunition. Step by 
I step his position was ifguiarised. The Anglo- 
R in Man Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Pe.i.jdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the noithern boundaries, 
'lha Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amnl those snowy heights. The Durand 
Afficement settled the border on the British 
side, i \eept for a small section to the west of 


has been created at Quetta. This is con- j the Khyber which lemained a fruitiul source 
nectod with the Indian railway system by ( of tumble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta j until l DID, when Die Afghan claims and action 
Plateau by the Bo<an Pass and thiough the 1 upon the undeinurcatrd section led to wai 
Chappcr ltift, lines vvlncii laftk amongst the 'that section was linullv surveyed and the 
most picturesque and daring m the world, tronticr determined short] v alter the eon- 
From Quitta the line has been earned by the elusion of pi*aco witli Aigliauistan. Finally 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran the McMahon awaid elided, the old feud with 
Range, until It leads out to the Afghan Border Persia over the distribution of the wateis 
at New Ciiaman, where it opens on the route of the lhlniand in Heistan, It was 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New estimated by competent authorities th.it. 
Charnan which would enable the line to be about the time of Abdurrahaman ’a death, 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days. In view Afghanistan was in a position to place In the 
of the same menace the whole of Baluchistan field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
has been brought under British control Quetta well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
is now one of the great strategical positions gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
which modern military science can achieve to gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion maintain order in Kabul and the provinces, 
of many military authorities it firmly closes But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
the western gate to India, either by way oi not. made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
Kandahar, or tho direct route through Seistan. distrusted British policy up to the day of his 

death. All that can bo said is that he dis- 
Further east the Indian railway system has trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
been carried to Jamrud, at the eutrance to if the occasion had arisen for him to make a 
the Khyber Fasa, A first class military road, choice, ho would have opposed a Russian ad- 
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vuwe with all the foicc at his disposal. Jle 
closed his country absolutely against all lo- 
icigners, except those who were accessary fui , 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories, 
lie refused to accept a British liosidrnt., on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs liav^ been entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who is in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 


The Amir Habibulla. 

It used to be one of the commonplaces of 
Indian discussion that the system which Abdur- 
rahaman Khan had set up would perish with 
Inin, because none other was capable of main- 
taining it. Abduirahaman lvhan died m 1 00 1 
Ilis favourite son, Habibulla, who had been 
gradually initiated into the administration, 
peacefully succet (led him, and peacefully re- 
mined ins seat on the throne until he was 
murdeTed in 3010. He concluded in 100 r > tin 
ham* Treaty, bv which he accepted the «*ninc 
obligations on the same terms as hi* father 
He Mailed India in V»r»7. and apparent 1\ 
both < moved and profited 1>\ h*** • xpeiionces 


Imnicdiatelv on the nut bleak ol the war His 
Majesty the Amu declared his strict neut rality , 
and that pledge lie straltly observed. To 
those unacquainted with the difficulties of this 
Iluler some things occurred which it was not 
easy to understand. A Geiinan and Austrian 
mission was admitti d to Kabul; several 
. Turku h emi'-saries were entertained ; and more 
than one representative of the, revolutionary 
' uiovemuit in India was permitted to roam the 
: country. lint the Amir hail to r< ckon with the 
fanatical and ignorant toices in Ins own 
country. AVitli the mo-t sincere desire loyally 
to art up to Ins pledge oi neutrality, he could 
not entirely ignore the forces in Afghanistan 
wiiieh, ignorant ot the strength of the Britihh 
Empire, were willing to lend a ready ear to the 
preachings ot a jihad, or holy v»m ot Islam. 
Bv degrees the Amir took matte is into his 
own hand; Hie anti- British emissaries were 
graduallv expelled. And when in 101 8 Ger- 
many, with the Turks as In r Islamic tools, 
prepared to stir up trouble in Afghanistan, 
with a view to diverting the energies ol the 
British Government to the North-West frontier, 
the Vmir took vigoious steps to maintain his 
authority and declared that no fore ign troops, 
no mat let wlut their natiniialitv oi religion, 
should In allow til to traverse Algh.m Hriitorj. 


THE AFGHAN WAR, 1919. 


The whole situation in Atghanist.iu was 
f hanged by the minder (20 Johruarv Ifflff) 
ot the Amir Habibulla Khan, at J.aghman 
near .lellalahnd His brother, Nasnilla Khan, 
immediately assumed control of affairs and 
was proclaimed Amir at Jcllalahad with the 
concurrence of the late Amir's eldest son, 
luyatulla Khun, and sumo of the officers of the 
State Meanwhile Amanulla Khan, the third 
son of the Into Amir, was proclaimed \niir 
at Kabul and Nasnilla Khan, having abdi- 
cated, swore allegiance \o him. At a dm bar 
in Kabul, Col. Shah All Baza was condemned 
to death as the actual muideri r of tho Amu 
iiud Nasnilla Kluvn was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life ns ail accomplice. The two 
eldest sons of the Into Amir were also placed in 
close confinement. 

The new’ Amir, confronted bv faction troubles 
and by disaffection in the Armv, and being 
accused by porno of his subjects ot having been 
a party to tho murder, at once found himselt 
in a position of great difficulty. At the durbar 
already mentioned he, had sought to gain ) 
popularity by declaring Afghanistan indepen- 
dent internally and externally, and he sought | 
further to establish his po.*ition bv lavish offers i 
of increased pay to Ids troops and by adopting ] 
from the first an attitude of open hostility to- j 
wards the British Government which was ealcu- | 
lated to appeal to those fanatical sections of i 
tho populace whom the Amir Hal abulia had 1 
with difficulty restrained during the progress 1 
of the European War. Disaffection, however, , 
threatend to grow' into rebellion and by the. j 
end of April he had determined to distinct ; 
tlie attention of his subjects from Internal j 
troubles by embarking on war. lie sought to 


win over the soldiers and the peasantry bv 
spreading absurd 1\ exaggerated m* mints of 
t no disturbances in the 1 'unpin, the rich 
bazars and fair fields of which he described as 
King dclenocieNs at the inert v of the Afghan 
invaders. Tn a tirman which' lie issued earlv 
m Mav, ho said* “ T am prevented by inter- 
national law nom interfering with the internal 
policy of the Bntiah Govoimmnt, and I have 
, nothing to do with it; but fiom the point ot 
view of Islam and mail kind, t dislike unfair 
laws and, m mv \u v\, Indians, m using and 
creating disturbances, are right. But thpse 
1 usings and disturbances are not confined to 
India: m Afghanistan also then* bad effects 
aie seen.” It w.h discoveied Inter how 
• grossly the Amir h.ul been misled by informants 
in India, tho sort of information on which he 
launched his Tash campaign King shown by 
i the following letter to him from the notorious 
Afghan BostmastiT at Peshawar —“Government 
has not sufficient Hoops m India and often 
mows about one regiment consisting of two or 
three companies to make a display. Tn spite 
of many telegrams sent by Chief Commissioner 
no regiments have arrived by train. British 
subjects, will not supply recruits. There are 
disturbances throughout India and tioops if 
s.-nt for irom England will not airivo in time. 
It has been given out in public meeting that 
\mir and Ghazis are ready to help Indians, 
and if war is delayed people will bo displeased 
with Amir. They" cried with one voice they 
could not forget oppressions and tyranny of 
British Government. Tf after sealed leaflets 
have been cii ciliated Sipah Salar especially 
refrains irom invading India, Hindus and 
Moslems will Ijc much displeased. It is not. 
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expedient to delay and Rive tmvi to the English iiu* extract is tvpieal : — u A compact has been 

to collect troops.’* It was also found that entered into with tho forces of invasion by thco 

tho Amir hoped to obtain support from tho Provisional Government Your real interests 

Bolshevists. Among letters from him which svould be destroyed by fighting aga inst invaders; 

were intercepted was one addressed to a you should, therefore, not do this, but rather 

Peshawar agitator who hud lieen a member of use every possible means tq. kill British, con- 

the Bolshevist committee there. A Mur Bah- tinue to tear up railways and cut down the 

man, the new Afghan envoy, had also had telegraphs and refuse to* help the British witli 

dealings with the same committee, and his men and money. Supply the armies of the iff* 

wlwh WHS mtorcopted, contained I vaders witli provisions- thus shall von earn peace 
a number or copies ror distribution of inttnm- \ at their hands and obtain saninh of honour.' ' 
mat or y leaflets, and aKo a letter from Tchit Those lacts have been cited 10 show liow tile 
cherin, the Commissarv for Foreign Allairs, ; Yiuir. in determining upon war. was supported 
instructing the omo\ to obtain from Hindus I bv a wholly false idea ok tile reception his 
and Maliomcdans dmls of allegiance to the > troops were likely 1o leeeue m India and 
Amir. At Thai a manifesto was found I possibly bv on equally mistaken idea of the 
couched in violent language, and Issued by The, ! assistance, lie might obtain from the Bolshevists 
Provisional Government of India.’* The follow- 1 in Central V>ia 


TIBET. 


Recent British policy m Tibet is really another i 
phase in the long-drawn-out. dud between Great I 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The I 
earliest efforts to establish communication ! 
with ttiat country were not, of course, iu spired | 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
radii -Lama of Shigatse, — the spiritual equal, 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Tower 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hunting's departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to vMt 
Lhasa, until the Younghusbaml Expedition 
of 1904. was the unofficial Manning. In 1885. 
under the inspiration of Colmou Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose views 
until the war with Japan, British stateMiu n 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
tho position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to he most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable sit ua- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down tho boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it- admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for tho 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontier. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of tho frontier, 
to whion British subjects should havo the right 
of free access, and where there should bo no 
restrictions on trade. Tho agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 

Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1809 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 


Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when tho Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
with t lie Tsar of Runsia. His emissary was a 
Sibeiian Dorjieff, who liad established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of tin* 
Dalui Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion, of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as “ the senior Tsamto Khombn 
attached to tho Dalai Lama of Tibet.” This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadta. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to repoil 
progress, and in 1901 waR at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as beaters of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Laina they 
were received by the Tsar at Tetcrhoff. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the i»tnc it waw 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai I,ama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This iinnour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by tho Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed In 1903 to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but. agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort., should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
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advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1004, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1800 ; to open trade marts 
at Gyantsc, Gartok and Yatung; to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; tho British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley unfil this indemnity 

wa3 paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
vear. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, If necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. Tho indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to he paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the Brit ish Trade. Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (Juno 1900) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Groat Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in tho internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Tuule Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the. indemnity in three years 
and tho Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct, result of the Mission was tho open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

The Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

The reason underlying the action of the 
British Government in modifying, In such 
material particulars, the Convention of Lhasa 
was apparent later. The Anglo-Russiun Agree- 
ment was in process of negotiation, and under 
that Agreement Great Britain was pledging 
herself not to annex any portion of Tibetan 
territory, nor to send a representative to Lhasa. 
A seventy-five year occupation of tho Chumbi 
Valley would have been indistinguishable 
from annexation. The portions of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement which relate 1o Tibet are 
as follows : — 

Article I. — The two High Contracting Baltics 
engage to respect the territorial integrity of 
Tibet and to abstain from all interference in 
its internal administration. 

Article II. — In accordance with the admitted 
principle of the suzerainty of China over Tibet, 
Great Britain and Russia engage not to enter 
into negotiations with Tibet, except through 
the Intermediary of the Chinese Government. 
This engagement does not exclude the direct 
relations between the British Commercial 
Agents and the Tibetan authorities, provided 


for in Article V of the Convention between 
Great Britain and Tibet of the 7th September, 
1904, and confirmed by the Convention be- 
tween Great Britain and China of the 27th April 
1906 ; nor does it modify the engagements 
entered into by Great Britain and China in 
Article I of the said Convention of 1900. 

It is clearly understood that Buddhists, 

subject.; of Great Britain or of Kussia, may 

enter into direct relations on strictly religious 
matters with the Dalai Lama, and the other 
representatives of Buddhism in Tibet ■ the 
Governments of Great Britain and Russia 
engage, as far as they are concerned, not to 
allow those relations to infringe the stipula- 
tions of tho present arrangement. 

Article III. — The British and Russian Gov- 
ernments, respectively, engage not to send 
Representatives to Lhasa. 

Article IV. — The two High Contracting 
Parties engage neither to seek nor to obtain, 
whether for themselves or for their subjects, 
any concessions for railways, roads, telegraphs 
and mines, or other rights in Tibet. 

Article V. — The two Governments agree 
that no part of the revenues of Tibet, whether 
in kind or in cash, shall be pledged or assigned 
to Great Britain or Russia or to any of their 
subjects. 

Annexed to the Agreement was a re-affirma- 
tion of the declaration for the evacuation of 
the Chmnbi Valley after the payment of three 
annual instalments of the indemnity, p.o- 
vided that the trade marts had been eilectivelv 
opened for three vears and that, the Tibetans 
bad complied in all respects with the terms oi 
tho Treaty. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On tne approach of the 
Younghusband Mission tho Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Youngh us band's great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty, 
having been a ” constitutional fiction, ” it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her will res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet fiom a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh-feng, 
acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechueo, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
Irksome, had taken refuge in 3i-ning. Tbence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 
1008, was received by the Court, and despatched 
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to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas 
1900. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior tt 

1904. The Chinese intended to deprive lino 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a stiong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that lie fled from Lhasa, and by 
the iionv of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India; 
made strong protects to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be Indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, nnd pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese G \e 111 - 
meut was that no more tioops had been tent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting Tibet, into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Cliinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Ilcro the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szoclmen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Krh-feng. Cut off. from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet w T ere 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913, 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morlcy 
stated the policy of the British Government I 
in relation to these changes. Fie said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the 
sphere of Chinese internal administration ; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
t equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met, at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been rnade.oq the subject, jt is qmlerstood that I 


a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised tho complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much Wronger. But this 

Convention, it in understood, has not been 

ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 791S Tibet took the offensive 
ami threw off the last vestige* of Chinese 
suzemmtv When the Cliinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the. South, the Central 
Government at Pckii* was unable to finance 
the trout ier Jorcns or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed irorn Lhasa and 
appeared to he ably managed. Mter the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on Ihe 
confines of the Szechuan marches, hostilities 
weie suspended and an armistice was concluded 
In the latter part of 1919, reports were cuui- 
hfed in China, and Calcutta to the efieot that 
this .-Tate or ,if Fails had been intci rupted bv 
a Chinese invasion of Tibet; but, the reports 
were contradicted by the Government of India. 

Political Importance of Tibet. 

The political importance of Tibet in relation 
to India has of necessity been changed by the 
Anglo- Russian Agreement. So long as that, 
instrument is in force, it tends to decline. But 
no treaties are everlasting. The question has 
been admirably summed up by Sir Valentine 
Chirol (“The Middle Eastern Question ”), 
written beforo the Agreement was reached. 

' What it would be impossible to view without 
some concern, " he wrote, “ would be the as- 
cendance of a foreign and possibly hostile power 
at Lhasa, controlling the policy of a great 
politico religious organisation whose influence 
can and does make itself appreciably felt, all 
along the north-eastern borderland of India. 
Lhasa is the stronghold of Lamaistic Buddhism, 
ft debased form of Buddhism largely overgrown 
wth tantrie philosophy — Lhasa is In fact 
the llomo of Central Asian Buddhism, and the 
many-storied Po-ta-la on the hill to the west 
of the city is its Vatican, whence its influence 
radiates throughout innumerable lamaseries 
or Buddhist monasteries, not only into Turkes- 
tan and Mongolia and Western China, but across 
the Himalayas into the frontier States of our 
Indian Empire. Corrupt and degraded as it is, it 
is still unquestionably a power, nnd just because 
it is corrupt and degraded it might lend itself 
more readily to become for a consideration the 
tool of Russian ambitions Tibet as a Rus- 

sian dependency would, at any rate no longer 
be a quanta s negligmble , and our north-eastern 
frontier, naturally formidable us It is, would 
require to be watched, just as every civilised 
country has to watch its frontiers, whatever 
they may he, where they march with a powerful 
neighbour, and most of all in India, where our 
frontier is fringed with semi-independent 
Native States, over which our authority is con- 
ditioned mainly on the hitherto unrivalled 
prestige of our Imperial power in Asia” 

British Trade Agent, Yatumj.— D. Macdonald, 

British Trade Agent , Gyantsc . — Major W. L. 
Campbell. 
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THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con- 
tiguous with that* of Tibet This la no* so 
The real frontier Stito9 are TCa«hmir Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan from Chitral to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exciplion 
of thi small wedge ht tween K ishnnr and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon 19 thrust 
right up to the conflms of libet for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territorv between British India 
and the true frontier The Art of th s*» fron 
tlir Stat< a is Kashmir The cha notorieties of 
this Stite are considered under iNathe States 
it ifl almost the only important Native 
State m India with frontier responsibilities, and 
It worthily dist lmrg»s tin m through tb( agfpey 
of Its ethuent Imperial S« rviu troops— four 
ugiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat 
tones, composed nalnlv of the Rajput Dogrns, 
who make excellent fighting matt rial One 
of the most important tradi routes with Tibet 
patses through Kashmir — tint through I adak 
Ihrn we come to the long nairow strip of Nepal 
This Gurkha state stands m special relations 
with the British Government It is for all 
practical purposes independent, and the Bntish 
resident at Khatmamlu exerdsi s no influenit on 
the internal administration The governing ma- 
chine in Nepal is also prcuhar i lie MaharaJ 
Dhiraj who comns from the Spsodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration All power vebts in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a plv*e equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan The present Prime Minister, 
str Chandra Shamshor has vi»itcd England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government 
Nepal Is the main Indian outpost against lilnt, 
or agamst Chinese aggression through Tibet 1 be 
friction between tin Chinese ana the Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese marchtd an army to the con- 
iines of Khatmandu— one of the mo-t remark- 
able military aohicveimrts in the history ol 
Asia Under the Ann rule ot the present Piime 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a plendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Umpire Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller btatca ot Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers aro Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion In view of 
Chinese aggressions In Tibet, the Government 
of India m 1010 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by Increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a ytar, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China had officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. 

Assam and Burma 

We then come to the Assam border tribes— 
the Dallas, the Mins, the Abors and the Mlshmls. 


Excepting the Abors none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr 
Williamson and Dr Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1011 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dthang valley of the Abor country on the 
N L frontier A force of 2 500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up The co«*t of the expedition was 
K 9 21,00 000 At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Min 
countries Close tontaefc with these forest dad 
and leech inf(sted Ini's has not encounged any 
desire to fstablioh more intimite relations with 
them The area occupied by the Nsgasarcs 
runs northwards from M impur The Nagosoros, 
a Iibcto Burman people, devoted to tho prac- 
tice of hood hunting, which is still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by t»u independent tribes The 
( hin Hills i<* a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur Iho corntr of India 
from the Assim boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part Included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins Civilisation is said to be progress- 
ing and Bteps hive been token to prevent 
encroachments fiom the Chinese side There 
Is a considerable trado with China through 
Bhamo On th« Eastern frontur '»• Burma 
arc the Shin States with in area of fifty thou- 
sand square miUs and a populatu n of 1,300,000 
I ht.se States are still administered by tho 
Saw b was or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
gmdanco of Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lnshio, opened In 1*101, was meant to 
be a stage in the construct! >n of a direct railway 
link with China, but tnis idta has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
tradp which would Justify the heavy expen- 
diture The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection Tho five 
Earenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenassenm Division 
of Burma The relations between the Indian 
Govemnunt and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent 

The Frontier during the war 

Unrest, which had been brewing for some 
time among the Kachins, came to a head in 
December 1914 and January 1915, when puni- 
tive operations were undirtaken The columns 
originally consisted of Burma Military Police, 
but as tho disturbance appeared more general 
and likely to spre td, regular troops were ordered 
up to Myltkima In the Kamalng and Mo- 
aimg Jurisdictions, and tho adjoining unad- 
ministcred territory, six columns operated 
during January and February The slight 
opposition encountered was in all eases success - 
fully overcome, the rebel stockades captured 
and the implicated villages destroyed. 
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Copyright. 


Manipur maintained a double company for 
service with tho Army during the war and 
raised a labour corps for service in France. 
Unfortunately some of the Kuki tribes subjects 
of the Manipur State, alarmed at the prospect 
of being sent to the scone of war and being 
Ul-advised and misinformed as to the strength 
of the British forces, opposed all attempts to 
recruit for the labour corps and eventually 
broke into open rebellion. The columns of, 


the Assam Bifles sent against them met with 
serious opposition, and had a considerable 
number or casualties, before the campaign 
of pacification was successful. On the North- 
East Frontier tho restriction on trans-frontier 
tours during the war prevented progress in 
the cultivation of friendly relations with the 
hill tribes. This is an unsatisfactory stab' 
of affairs and is calculated to lead to trouble 
in the future. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision of law in British India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there is now no regis- 
tration of rights but the printer has to supply 
copies of these work as stated in that Act and 
in tho Printing Presses and Books, Act, XXV 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1011 as appeared to be desirable tor adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances ot India,. 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation in tho Gazelle 
of India on October 30, 191*2. Under s. 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
legislature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions oi the Act In its application 
to the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes some formal adaptations of them to 
Indian law and procedure, and some material 


modification*; of them in their application to 
translations ami musical compositions. In the 
easo of works first published In British India 
the sole right, to produce, reproduce, penorm or 
publish a translation is, subject to an impor - 
tant pro\iso. to subsist only tor ten years lrom 
the first publication of the work. The pro- 
visions ot the Act, as to mechanical instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. “The 
majority of Indian melodies” it was explained 
in Council, “have not been published, i.r 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of tho phonograph. 11 is possible 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodies arc subject to great 
variety of notation and time. To meet these 
conditions s. 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or cither 
of them, printed, reduced to writing, or other- 
wise graphically produced or reproduced.** 
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The prospect or Unking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain In the direction of lines approaching India, 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the Qoubo of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora lmc of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontieis 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans- Persian railway, connecting India, aciots 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to llie 
lorefrout niter the conclusion of the histone 
\ 11 glo-Russian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Gormans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value il 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw' the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and Hie suocoa of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate enorgv. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across' Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibin and 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

Tho war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway de\e)opment northward 
Irom Basra, tl.o port at the month of the 
Shat-et-Arab. the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their juuctlon, 
How into the head of the Persian Gulf. The 
British have since the conclusion of peace not 
vet undertaken the completion of the final 
stages of the lino eastward from Nislbin. Their 
various lines in Lower Mesopotamia were 
designed to meet the special requirements of 
various stages of the war, and since tho con- 
clusion of peace some of them have been 
abolished and others perfected or newly laid. 
By the time this article appears in print the 
Mesopotamian system may roughly lie de- 


scribed as a metre-gauge line from Basra vta 
NasaTieh, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the Hue 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 
oif in the neighbourhood of Klfri in the direction 
of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to FeJuja, on the Euphrates. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of praotical import- 
ance in tile winter of 1011. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by theu 
well developed up to the point likely to bo tho 
termini of a Trans- Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Rus&o-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war 
this lino has been carried thence southward 
into tho region east and south-east of Lake 
Fruniia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and improved during the war. 
.No details have been published of proposals 
lor the continuation of the Russo-Indian -ink 
under the restored conditions of peace, but the 
new agreement negotiated last summer between 
England and Persia specially provides for 
Brit ish assistance In the development of Persian 
natural 10 on rets and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable tor motor tra flic. 

There remains the possibility of linking tho 
Russian and Indian railway system hv ',vuy 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion lia^ often 
been made in recent years that tho Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on tho northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
line which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on C'. ha man. The distance between the 
railway heads is about 250 miles. But them 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after tbo death of tho late 
Amir flabibullah the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion tor carrying the 
Indian or Russian railway system within their 
hordcife. What the new* Afghan Government 
will think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, nut the 
strange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest, 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties. 

Britain’s special interests in regard to Per- 
sian communications have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running inland from 
tho Persian Gulf, to supersede the old millo 
routes. Special Importance has for many years 
been attached to schemes for a railway from 
Mohammerah (at the opening of the Kanin 
Valley, where the Kanin River runs into the 
Shat-el-Anib, just below Basra, northwards 
mto the. rich liigWand country of Western 
Persia where tin* valuable West Persian oil 
wells also lie. Britain has long established 
special relations with the Kanm Valley and 
has a large trade there. 







Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Name. 

i 

Appointment. 

Port. 

Argentine Republic. 



Mr. C. W. Rhodes 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Austria-Hungary- 



The Consul-General for Netherlands, Simla, is 
in charge of Austro-Hungarian interests 
during the War. 



Belgium- 



Mr. .1, R.jIuu* (in Charge) 

Mr .J . Lince (in Charge). 

Mr. James Rorle Baxter (A g.) 

Mr. E, S. Murray 

Mr. G. K. Walker 

Mr. W. Macdonald 

Air. R. A. Scott 

Mr. J. Lince 

Coiwil 

J )o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Bomba t \ . * 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Aden. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Akyab. 

Calcutta. 

Bolivia. 



Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 

Mr. G. R Ncilson( -\g.) 

Consul-General 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Rangoon. 

Brazil. 



Senior M S do Saint Ihissoii Maiqucs 

Dr. Edward F. Underwood, M.A., M.D., 

Ph.D., J.P 

D Robertson . . 

Alr.C.H. Strakm 

Mr. V. E. Nazareth . . 

Consul 

Do 

Vuv-ConMil 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Madr.v. 

! Karachi. 

Chili. 



Senor Don Arturo Cabrera 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Mr. J. G Rendien (Ag ) on k*a\« 

Mr A R. Leishumn 

Mr. William Archbald 

Consul-General 

Vice-Coiifc.ul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

! Calcutta 

1 Bombay. 

1 Madras 
, Bombay. 
Chittagong. 
Rangoon. 

China. 

Mr. Chow Kwo Hsein 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Costa Hica. 



Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 



Mr. John Zubcrhuhler (Acting) on leave 

Senor J Km B. Martinez Y. Montalvan 

Honorary Consul . . 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Denmark. 



Mr. S. G. L. Eustace 

Mr. E. H. Danchell (Acting ) 

Mr. E. S. Murray 

Mr. R. T. Meuziea 

Mr. 0. Britton (Acting) 

Vacant 

Mr. E. P. J. do B, Oaklev 

Mr. P. X. Christensen 

Consul-General 

Consul . . . ■ • » ' 

Do 

Do I 

Do ; 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Do j 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Karachi. 

Calcutta. 

Moulmetn, 




I 

1 Port. 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Mon. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Clilttagong. 

Rangoon. 

Akyab. 

Coconada. 

Tellicherry. 

Do. 


Calcutta. 


J Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Madras. 
Akyab. 
Karachi. 
Moulniclu 
I in win. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Calcutta. 
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Name. 

Appointment. | 

Port, 

Netherlands. 



Arons. P. gtaul 

CoiiMil-Cenr nil 

Calcutta. 

Mr. (1. H. Hauer 

Vice Consul .. 

Do. 

Mons. J. O. Bcndien (on leave) 

Consul 

Bombay. 

C. Krook (Acting) 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. D. van Wijngaarden 

Do 

Karachi* 

Mr. W. Meek 

Do 

Aden. 

Mr. F. A. Caudie 

Do 

Akyab. . 

Mr. jM. J. ten H oil to de Lange (Ag.) 

Do 

Rangoon 

Mr. J. W. Crusha 

Do 

Madras. 

Mr. A. J. Steiger 

Do 

Colombo. . 

Norway. 



Mi. Jl. H. T. I’.l\ 

Consul- Gem Tal 

Calcutta 

Mr. .1 lb Richards (Acting) 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. AV. Meek 

Do. 

Aden, 

Mr, H. A. Rees . . 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Air. J. Simpson 

Do 

Madras 

Captain H. AV. Fox . ... 

V ioe-Oonsul . . 

Chittagong. 

Mr. S. Lucas 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. 8. G. Ritherdon 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. E. G. Moylan 

Do 

Akvab. 

Mr. J. Anderson 

Do 

Bassein. 

Mr. J. McCracken 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. .T. J. Shaw 

Do, 

Mouimein. 

Mr. Vivian Fox (on leave) 

Do 

Karachi. 

Mr. d. it . Baxter (Acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr B. Kd< ling ton . . 

Do 

Cooonada. 

Mr 1) \\ . Gillespie .. .. .. . j 

Do 

Tuticorm. 

Persia. 



Mirza Sir Davood Khan Meftahos-Saltaneb, 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

K.C.M.G. 



Kumar Sbyaina lvumar Tagore 

Vicc-Consul-Gciural 

Do. 

Mirza Ali Akbar Khan, B.A.. Barristcr-at-Law. 

Consul 

Bombay# 

Khan Bahadur Haji Mirza Shujaut Ali Keg . . 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Abdul Ilosain 

Do 

Madras. 

Mir Avul) Khan 

Vice-Consul 

Karachi. 

Khan Bahadur Mirzn Ali Akbar Shira/.i 

Do 

Jtnugoon. 

Vacant 

Do 

Mouimein 

Peru. 



Mr. Gilbert B. Hall 

Consul 

Rangoon 

Calcutta. 

Mi. A. Pawn port (in Charge) .. 

Do 

Portugal. 



Senhor Benito <l*Alpoim Toresano Mou no . . 

Consul-General 

Bomba . 

Dr. K. M. D* Souza 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Sonhor A . A . Texeira 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Mr. D. Meik (Acting) 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. 81iairp 

Do 

Colombo. 

Mr. Hormus]! CoVvasJI Dlnshaw 

Do 

Aden. 

Dr. F. daCunha Pinto 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Dr. A. B. daFonseca (on leave) 

Do 

Karachi. 

Dr. L. Castallino (Acting) 

Do 

Do. 

Or. A. M. D’Souza 

Do 

Rangoon. 

da rue h Short 

Do 

Madras. 
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Name. 1 

1 

Appointment 

Port. 

Russia. 



W. W. Tomauosky 

Mens. M. Hies (on leave) 

Mr. Adelphe Hies (Acting) . . . . •• 

Jt. A. Litovsky 

Consul-General 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Siam. 



J uan" Blmslu Pari vatra 

Mr K. Jl. Da nehelW Acting! 

Mr. E. J. llolberton 

Mr. C. Van-der-Gucht 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Bombav 

Rangoon. 

Moulmoin. 

Spain. 



S' lihor 1 i. It \iuo< do 

MoQb. L. Grezoux 

Mons. M. ltics (on leave) 

Mr. Adolphe Biea (Acting) 

Mr. William Archbald 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bombay . 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Sweden. 



Lieut -Col i<\ M. 1,1‘slir-, V 1». 

Mr. B. R. Logan 

Mr. L. Volkart 

Mr. A. E. Adams 

Mr. W. A. Scholas 

Mr. T. n. Wheeler 

Vacant 

Consul-Leiu rul 

Consul 

Do 

l)o. 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Moulmoin 

Switzerland. 



Mr. Charles Ringgcr 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Turkey. 



The Consular officers for Sweden are In charge 
of Turkish interests during the war. 

1 


United States of America. 

1 1 


Mr. Janies A. Smith 

Mr. 0 . M IT a v wood 

Mr. J) F. McClelland 

Mr. Lawrence P. Briggc, 

Mr. H. B. Osborn 

Mr. Lucien Memmlnger 

Mr. Frank C. Rich 

Mr. Walter A. Leonard 

Mr. John A. Nye 1 

Mr. Stuart K. Lupton 

Mr Lawton Miller 

Mr. E. V. Richardson 1 

Mr. Addison E. Southord 

Mr. H. W. Timewell 

I Consul-General 
'Vice-Consul.. 

I Do. 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Consul 

Do. 

Consular Agi at 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

1 Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Rangoon . 

Do. 

Madras. 

Do. 

Colombo. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Aden. 

Biwrah, Persian Gulf. 
Chittagong. 

Uruguay. 
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Mons. C. Jam bon 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Venezuela. 



Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 

0 nsul 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army of* India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East Iilrlia Company; hut sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India m 1665. Before this 
detachments ot soldiers were sent from England 
to 'Bombay, and as early as 1665 the lirst for- 
iilled position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Anna go n, near Masulipatam. 
Madias was acquired m KUO, but in 1651 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
100 soldiers, and m 166H tlic number was only 
285 of whom 1)5 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese, and natives. 

After the dcclaiation of war witii 1 ranee 
in 1714 the forces were umsiderably increased, 
but this did not pru\ent, the French capt, uuiig 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy force* 
and largely increased Ihc military establish- 
ments. [n 1748 Major String! r Lawrence 

l. ' ruled at Fort St. David to command tilts forces 
ot the Company. The* English foothold m 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks 
It. became necessary foi the English Company 
to form a larger military eUablishmeut. Thu 
new eommandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline oi his small force, and tile 
g.irrisun was given a company formation This 
was the beginning of the regain i Indian Army 
of winch Lawrence subsequently became Com- 

m. ind(!r-in-Cbief. In .Madras the European 
< mil panics wcie developed inlo the Madras 
Fusiliers : similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fii sillers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive. Bv 
degrees Boyal Eegiments were sent to India, 
the fu *it being the doth Foot, which arrived m 
1754. 

Struggle with the French.— From this 
time tor a century or moio the army in India 
was engaged in i. onstant, w ar. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Diipieix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
m India, the effoits of Stringer Lawrence, Cli\e. 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plasocy in Bengal- 
and at W a ml e wash m Southern India, where 
llio French were finally defeated in 1761 
V number of independent. States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at. Delhi, 
bad risen on the decline ot the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and otheis by 
Musalman adventurers such as Byder Ali of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and liis son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which cuded only with the dehat and 
death of Tipu and tin* capture of Senngapatam 
in 1799. 

Ueorganlsation of 1796 —In 1796 the 
native armies, which had been organised 
on the 1 'residency system, were reorganised. 
The Europeau troops were l 5, 000 strong and 
the natives nuinherul some 67,000, the infantry 
being generally formed into regiments of two 


battalions each. In Bengal regimmts were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with largo establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies wero at the same, time reorganised ou 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

Til 1798 the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of tins policy lie 
reduced Mysore, wliero Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over tho Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a largo regular army ofh- 
ccred by Europeans under tho French ad ventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under Geneial 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Baja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of thc«e Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assayc. French influence 
was tmally destroyed, and the, Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahraftas. Subsequently llolkar also vne 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore— Tho Indian Army 
had been from t ime, to time subject to incidents 
ot mutiny which were tlic precursors ot the great 
cataclysm ot 1857 The most serious of these 
outbreaks oeemred at the fort of V ellore mi 16ij 6 
when the native tioops suddenly br» la out, and 
killed the majorit.v ot the European olheers 
and soldier-, quartered in the mrt, while the 
striped (lag ot the sultan of Mysore, whose 
sous weie confined there, was raised upon the 
rampaits. The mutiny was suppressed b\ 
Colonel (iillespie, who galloped over lrom Arcct 
at, tho head ot the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate ot tlio tort, ard destroy id the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to ant 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas expeditions “-Several import- 
ant. overseas expeditions wore undo) taken 
in tlio early part, of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken lrom the French : (Vvlmi 
and the Spice Inlands wore wrested lrom the 
Dutch, and Ja\a was conquered in 1ML by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

fn 1814 the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespu. who had distinguished 
himselt in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on tho fort of Kalungn. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

Tn 1817 hostilities again broke out with tho 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the j)rogress of operations against the PindarR 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
Mnhratta Clnels of Poona. Nagpur, and Indore 
rose m aucivns.mii, ami were beaten respectively 
at Kirki. Sitabaldl, and Mehidpui*. This was 
tlic last war iu Southern India. The tjdc of 
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war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Funjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with tin. great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824 the armies were reorganised, the 
double- battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions nu mix red according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 08 of nati\e inlantry, 5 n gi incuts 
of regular and S of irregular cavaliv. Tho 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
oil similar hues, though of lesser strength 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars — 

111 is.pi a British Army advanced info \fgha- 
nistan am| occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Kuvovs and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the, army perished - 
This disaster was in some measure^ ictiieveU 
by subsequent, operation*, but it had far- 
reaching cilecth on British prestige. The pi ople 
of the Punjab had witnessed these untortiinatc 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former eyes Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-40, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the held under 
Sir Hugh Bough. Th Sikhs weie defeated 
after stubborn lights at Mudki and IVrozoshalir, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the h.itths 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two \eais later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh Wai 
when, after an indecisive action at, Chilian wain, 
our brave enemies weie finally oveitome a* 
Bujerat, and the Punjab was annexed Other 
campaigns of tins period were the eoinim.st 
ot Sind hv sir Chain* Napier, and Mi< Second 
Burmese War, the first having la Ken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab lAteuded our 
frontier to the count iv inhabited by these 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished main .soldiers to our army. 
To keep order 011 this border tin' Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engage'll in small cvpcditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept- the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny — o n the eve ot the 
mutiny in 1857 there were m the Bengal 
Ynny 21,000 British and Uo.Oon native troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 40,000 
native troops: and in Bomba v 0,000 Butish 
and 45,000 native troops. The proportion 
of native to British was therefore too large, for 
safety The (antes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousio, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part ot the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowance's; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final »paik which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge- The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
m which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten oil to expose the 


powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was gTeased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike, for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion d* tho sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
lin Tii pur and in an outbreak at Barrack j tore 
where sepoy Mnngal Pnndo at tacked a European 
officer. The. next most, serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the ilrd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment . their letters being rivet - 
ted on parade 011 the Dth May. Nixt day the 
troops m Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the hoiw of the Kuiopeans and murdeied 
many. Th«* troops then went- oil to Delhi 
Iji U 01 tu 1 lately there was in \hc r ut no senior 
officer capable ot dealing with the situation. 
The European troops in the place leinained 
inactive, and the mutineers were allowed to 
depart, unmolested to spread the flames of rebel- 
lion. 

Delhi is tho historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls blood the prostage of a thou- 
sand yours of Empire. It- contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi wai 
held onlj by a lew native battalion*, vvliu join- 
ed tin mutinecis. '1 lie Enropians who did 
not succeed m escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Kmpcinr was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied m main 
plans flocked to the standard of the, Mughal. 
An army wu* assembled tor the letovuy ot 
Delhi but tin* city was not captured until the 
middle ot geptrmljcr . (11 the meantime muti- 

ny had spread The massucre* ot Cuwiipore 
and Jhami took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27ih Septcmbei 
The rebellion spread throughout C<ntral India 
and t-hc territory that now 101 ms t-i-c ('ultra I 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
If ugh Hose’s operations in 1858 ended hi th< 
defeat of the R-aui of Jliansi 

Re organisation after the Mutiny — 

Alter the mutiny the Bov eminent oi India u a- 
assumed by Queen Victoria and tin 1 East India 
Company ceased to exist. I lie Company's 
European regiments were transferred to the 
Crown. The Bengal A nil v had almost disap- 
peared and while a new armv was raised for 
that- Presidency tin Madras and Bombay Armies 
were also reorganised. The. native artillery 
was abolished, only mountain batteries and 
some Held batteries of the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent being maintained. A Staff Corps of offi- 
cers, borne on a general list for each Presidency , 
was instituted. The total strength on re- 01 - 
ganisation wu& 65,000 British and 140,000 
native troops. 

Minor Campaigns — During the period 
until 1879, when tho Second Afghan War began, 
thore were many minor campoiginj including 
the China War of 1800, t,hc Ambcyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian Wav. Then followed the 
Afghan Wai in which the leading figure was 
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Luid Roberts Them won; expeditions to j 
Egvpt and China, and Frontier (.ampaigus ol | 
which tho most important, was tin* Tirah Cam* ! 
paign of 1897. There wore also the prolonged j 
operations which led up to or endued upon tho , 
annexation of Buraia. so oral rampaigus in j 
Africa, and 1,1 k* expeditions to Lhasa. Tint I 
until l‘H4, since the Aiglian War, the army of j 
India, except that poition of the British gar- I 
lison which was sent to south Africa in JSMf, had 1 
little severe lighting, although engaged in mam ■ 
arduous entnpnses 

Reforms — I hiring tin* pciiod undoi review i 
up to UU t many reforms took place Knees j 
considered of iinerior military \alue weie ell- ( 
urinated, their places in the ranks being taken 
hy the warlike elates ol the north in this | 
manner the greater p.ut of the old .Madias and ! 
Bombay armies lost, itn identit\ Mass n*gi- 
ments and class companies wen* tormed, and j 
legiineuts wen* linked in threes, <arh group with *. 

,i regimental centre impeijal Smuir troop*, j 
were Talseil by the t'hiefs i<>i the snvire ot the i 
paramount, powei. fn 18M1 the stall’ Corps ‘ 
ol tile three Pu Mriencii s wire amalgamated. , 
and in 181) { tfie appoint nn lit ot Conmiaiider- j 
m-Chicf in the Bombay and Madias \imiis | 
was abolished. The number of British officeis j 
serving in Indian legnnents was progressive! \ ; 
increased, until tin establishment was mised I 
to l:i or 14, attei having at one perio*l sunk a-, 
low as 8 ]ii*r battalion. The administrative 
services vn*i< unproved, the MJpplv and 'Trans- j 
pmt, and the Oidnanee and ~Vlilit;u > Woiks | 
Soi vices being leurgumscd. 

lb lornis r(*eeived a gieat impetus dining the | 
term of olllee .is Comm.indeidn-Clm t or Lord 1 
Kitchener, whoairiwd in India at tin* end ot j 
IIMI2. Then* Jiad hitheilo bn n no (imcial | 
Start in [ndia, all Start woik being (arried out j 
undi r orders issued Irom tlu ollicts ol the Adju- | 
taut (icnnal ami the (piurtcrmusti r lleuoul | 
Tho artmiuislrative sen ices wen* under tin* : 
Militarv Member of Council, who was imlcpen- \ 
dent of the Cominandei-in-f'hiet. who had to 
submit- tin ough tlu* Military Memlxr all pio- ! 
posals involving llnaneial expenditure bevond ; 
his very limited power* Lord kitchener wish- 
nl to remove what he considered the ohstnivlion 
of the Military Department ot the government ; 
of rndia, and bring the entire army adminis- 
tration under the Commander- m-Chict. The , 
proposal to abolish the Military Department was 
opposed by Lord Curzon, the (Jovemor-Benoral, i 
vvlio eventually resigned l at her tliau assent to j 
measures which he considered to he not in the ' 
best interests ot the State In place oi the 
Military Department, a Militate Supply De- 
partment was instituted with reduced powers, 
hut. this soon disappiaivd and an Army De- 
partment under control of the Commander-in- 
Chlet In Ins capadtv as Member ot Council was 
established in its place. 

Lord Kitchener's chief work lay iu the reor- 
ganisation of the Army which was not based 
on war conditions but was scattered in units 
from which formations were organised for soi - 
vice. Nine Divisions were now formed, in ad- 
dition to tho Burma Division. These Divisions 
were organised for war, and could take the 
held intact, leaving lxrimul sufficient, troops for 
internal security. Armies and Divisions arc I 
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distributed strategically with their Ik.idquartei! 

at the stations indicated: — 

Xorthrm Command , 

. . vinnv<- 

1st Division 

. Peshawar 

2nd 

. .Rawalpindi. 

hd 

. . Lalion . 

7th 

. Meerut . 

81)| 

. . Lucknow . 

i mh'ftomh’td Hi n/n dr . 

Der.ijat Bug.ide 

. . liannu 

K'ohat Brigade 

. , Kohat 

Sontbrrn i'omntand . 

. , Poona. 

Ith Division 

. Quetta. 

;.th 

. . Mho* 

bill 

. Poona 

‘Mil 

. Bangaloie 

7 ml c pc mt rut Hi ii/adr 

. .Bombay . 

ItHlHW J fit 

. .Mandalay 


The fighting races.— The lighting 
clame*. 1h.it contribute to the composition of thi 
Indian Vmiy have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north m India, but the experiences 
of the great war have ranged some modifica- 
tions m tlu* opinion** pieviousls held as to the 
relative value oi thesr and other fighting men. 
'the mini hci *> el the various estates and tribes 
enlisted 111 the Anny have since the war Ml- 
deigoiu* fluctuation*. and it i* not iKissllilc at 
pr< m nl give exact inhumation as to their 
proportion** Piovions to the war the Siklis 
eontrihutid veiy large mini lien both to tlu* 
cavalry and miaiitiy. and tile iiiutribuiuni 
ot t lie Diirklia** wns’also laigt , it- is probable 
that, these classes piescrve tlieir prcpnnder- 
ame 'I’be Sikhs, who iuliamt the Punjab 
oi urinated m a. sect, lounded near Lahore hv a 
peasant in the eailv part oi the sixteenth eon- 
tuiy and in the course oi a hundred years grew 
into a formidable militant power. Muhamma- 
dans oi various races contribute a still largei 
pioporlion to both the favuliy and infantry 
These are drawn Imth lioui the north ami tin 
smith of India, a< well as tiom bevond the From 
tler I’bey are all excellent lighting men, hardv 
and warlike, vvlio have lumislied soldiers to all 
the great powers oi India lor many hundreds oi 
y»ars. As eavaliv the Muhammadans are per- 
haps unequalled b\ nnv other nice in the Last, 
being nood horsemen and expel t men-at-arms. 

Xext iu iHiinl ot uumluis are the Durkhas 
ot Nepal, win* w el e at the outbreak ot war 
tormed In twenty complete battalions, hut- 
these have Imvu “ considerably increased. As 
fighters m th* hills tliev an* unsurpassed 
even by the Pathaiis of the North-West, Fron- 
tier, blit tin* (iaibw alls are equally good moun- 
taineers. 

The, professional militaiv cast (5 of India from 
tinu* immemorial lias been the Rajput, inhabit- 
ing not onlv Raj pu tana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oiidli, Of fine physique and martial 
bearing these warriors of Hindustan formed tho 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and linve 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East,. Tlieir high caste and consequent, 
prejudices »n no respecr. interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 
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many battalions. Tin* Garliwahs aic Mill 
Rajputs, good and gallant. soldiers, w ho ha\c 
proved themselves equal to any other ti oops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
Imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and In the East The two battalions which 
were all we had in 1034 have since been added 
to. The Jats are a fine and warlike race oi 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak dis 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
peopl' who held out so bravely at Bharat, pur 
and Tepelled boro Lake’s army in 1805. They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on the 
biUMcllekb of Europe, l>ogias arc good ami 
steady soldiers found in the hilly districts of 
the Punjab. They fought well in Flandeis and 
in Mesopotamia. 

.Among Jthose who have lendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Malirattas 
ot the Deccan and the Jvonkan, who have re- 
vived the reputation held by their van in the 
days of Shiva) i, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. It is probable that their proved efli- 
eiency in war will lead to their recruitment m 
larger huiuImts in future 

Tn addition to the castes that have been inon- 
lioncd, low caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks ot the Pio- 
neer regiments and Sappers and Miners, and 
done their duty W'ell in every campaign in which 
they have been engaged. 

The Indian Army in the Great War.™ 

Muring the hundred and fiJtv years ot it* 
existence the Indian Army had taken no part 
in a European War with tin.* exception of some 
tew troops who were engaged against the French 
in Southern India and in Java and the Spice 
Islands. In 1885 some troops had been sent 
as far as Malta with a view to their employment 
m case of a war with Russia . In the last Poor 
war many Indians had been employed in a non- 
combatant. capacity, but for reasons oi polio v 
their acti'slty was confined to servu is of that 
nature. The Indian Army had been organised 
and trained mainly for Eastern warfare on oi 
beyond the frontier of India; their despatch to a 
European theatre of war ha;I not been contem- 
plated. and the only Emopean cm my they had 
been prepared to meet were the .Russians 
The army as a whole was organised and strate- 
gically disposed with a view to taking the 
field against the Russians iu Central Asia, and 
the change in the situation due to the Anglo- 
Kussian agreement with regard to Afghanistan 
and Persia did not bring with it any change in 
military policy, except possibly that it made 
the Financial Department draw still tighter 
the purse strings and curtail still luither the 
military estimates. 

Yet, notwithstanding these circumstances 
within a few months of the outbreak of war a 
great army estimated to reach 200,000 men was 
despatched to the various theatres of war — to 
France and Belgium, East Africa, Egypt, Tur- 
kish Arabia and Shantung. This /rinv, in 
its Indian ranks, comprised representatives 
of all the fighting races that have been mentioned 
and included a force of Imperial Service troops. 

In July 1017, Lord ITardinge made the fol- 
lowing statement in the House of Lords showing 
the extent of the expeditionary forces sent, from 
India. 


“In August and the eaily pait of September 
an Indian Expeditionary Foice of an Indian 
army corps of two divisions, under the command 
of General Sir James Wlllcocks, and one cavalry 
division was sent to France, and a second 
cavalry division was sent to join this force in 
the following November, kb may be ot Interest 
to remark here that the theatre of action of 
these splendid Indian divisions was, in the 
first instance, restricted to the Mediterranean 
garrisons and the Sudan, and it was due to the 
insistence of the Government of India that, 
they were sent to France, where they arrived 
in time to fill a gap that could not otherwise 

have been filled, and there consecrated with 
their blood the unity of India with the British 
Emphc and their loyalty to the King Emptier. 
There arc very few survivors of those two 
splendid divisions of infantry But India 
has a land frontier, needing at oil times a watch- 
ful eye, and at times such as those giving couse 
for special care. To guard that, irontici three 
divisions w’cre immediately mobilised ]n 
Scptcinhci 1911. I>\ the order of His Majesty's 
Government a mixed division of troops was 
seqt to East Africa, the co-opeiation ot India 
with this force being limited to the supply of 
personnel, transport, equipment, and ships. 
In October and November 1014, two divisions 
of Indian infantry and one brigade of cavalry 
were sent to Egypt. It was not till September, 
20, 1914, by which time eight divisions had 
already been mobilised and sent, either abroad 
or to the frontier, that the possibility of action 
at the head of the Fei shin Gull w T as foreshadowed 
by the r*>e°i etary of State, and it was on October 
81 that. Turkey having ontoied the w'ar against, 
as, hosti|jti«s commenced with the seizure by 
cl \. Indian brigade of the month of the Shatt-c I- 
Arub. This brigade was reinforced to the, 
strength of a division before, the capture ot 
Basra on November 28 and in three months' 
time increase to an army eoi ps of two divisions. 
Of these 10 divisions of infantry and two divi- 
sions and two brigades of cavalry, enumerated 
above, seven divisions and all the cavalry were 
sent overseas. But in addition to tht^e organi 
sod forces 20 batteries of artilleiy, and 82 
battalious of British infantry, the flower of the 
British army, many of them 1,000 strong and 
more, were sent to England. A battalion ot 
Indian iutautry was sent to Mauritius, another 
to the Cameroons, and two battalions to the 
Persian Gulf, while Indian troops also eo- 
op^rated with the Japanese at the capture of 
T.singtau. Approximately 80,000 British officers 
and men and 210,000 Indian officers and men, 
all fully trained and equipped were despatched 
overseas. I would here remark that the largest 
Indian expedition ever previously sent overseas 
amounted to 18,000 men, 

“ A comparison between the ordinary estab- 
lishment of the Army in India and of tho units 
sent, overseas in connexion with various expe - 
ditions shows In a striking manner the militarv 
effort made by India to assist the Empiie. 
Of tho British establishment in India, seven 
regiments of British cavalry out of nine were 
sent overseas: 44 British battalions of infantry 
out of 52, and 48 batteries of Royal artillery 
out of 56; while of the Indian establishment, 
20 regiments of Indian cavalry out of 39 and 
98 battalions of Indian infantry nut of 1 38 were 
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sent abroad. In return for these troops, India i 
received many months after the outbreak of ] 
war and the despatch of Indian divisions over- j 
seas, 29 Territorial batteries and 31 Territorial 
battalions, but these were unfit for immediate ! 
employment on the frontier or in Mesopotamia j 
until they had been entirely rearmed and . 
equipped and their training completed. Many , 
of them were sent later to Mesopotamia, whether 
as units or drafts for Regular regiments, and all 
did splendid service, lb is, however, a fact i 
that for the space of some weeks before the : 
arrival of the Territorials the British garrison , 
in India was reduced to about 13,000 men. 1 
The Bcliety Of India was thus impci died in the ' 
interests of the Empire as a whole. In such 1 
a cause I was naturally prepared to take risks, | 
and I took them confidently because [ trusted 1 
the people of India, and I am proud to say they i 
fully justified my confidence In them. From ! 
the moment of the outbreak of war, and after, 
it was the steady policy of the Government ol 
India to give readily to the home Government 
of everything it possessed, whether troops or 
war material. In the summer ot 1914 India was 
absolutely ready lor war in the light ot what 
was then accepted as the requisite standard 
of prepaiation ol her military forces and equip- 
ment. The Army was at war strength, the 
magazines woie lull, and the equipment was 
complete. Thanks to these facts, India was 
able, not merely to send her divisions to France 
and elsewhere, but also to supply to* England 
within the first few weeks of the war 70,000,000 
rounds of small-arm ammunition, 60,000 rifles 
and more than 350 guns of the latest pattern 
and type. In the first week ot the war some 
530 officers of tho Army,w ho could ill be spared, 
were handed over to tho War Office, and nearly 
3,000 additional combatant officers have been 
sent overseas since the war began.” , 

The Western Front - The Germans had 
expected a vising in India, not the rallying ot 
our Eastern Empire to the Flag. They had, 
in common with politicians elsewhere and in 
other countiies taken at their taco value the | 
opinion of the most vocifeious agitatois, and 
mistaken it for the voice of the people ol India 
These agitators did not drop out of sight and 
hearing, either on (he. outbreak of war or during 
its continuance, but their machinations had 
no effect on the masses ol the country, on tho, 
Trinces who sprang to arms, and on the Armv 
which remained true to its salt and upheld on 
the field of battle their traditions and character 
for loyalty, 

Tho Indian Army Corps comprising the 
Lahore and Meerut Divisions, left India in 
August and September 1914, and on the 2 1st 
October the Lahore Di\ ision entered the battle 
area in the. vicinity ot Ypiv„>. The position 
was critical and the arrival of veintorcenu uts 
from India was timely On this day the Ger- 
mans begau an offensive along nearly the 
whole trout from La Bassee to the south of 
Menin. 

A detailed account of the part taken by the 
Indian troops on the Western Front will be 
found in the book entitled “ Tho Indian Corps 
in France,” published under tho authority of 
the Secretary of State lor India. It is here 
posoibio ouly to refer briefly to the operations 


in winch they participated. The first batta- 
lions to enter the trenches in a European theatre 
of wav w'ere the 57th Rifles and the 129th Ba- 
luchis, which were attached to the 2nd Cavalry 
Division south-west of Yprrs. These batta- 
lions took pint, in an attack on the German 
line on the 26th October w'hen' both suffered 
some loss. A few days later a company of 
Runjabi Muhammadans of the 57th lost heavily 
in a Geim.m attack. The battalion was a ty- 
pical one containing also Sikhs, Dogras, and 
Afridis, who all taught will. Severe fighting 
took place at this portion of the lineup to tho 
first ot November. It is noteworthy that the first 
Victoria Gro*»s awuuhd to an Indian was won 

in this battle by sepoy Klmdadad‘Khan, 129th 

Baluchis. The Indian Army had been made, 
eligible tor the (Tovs only in 1911. 

» 

During this period three other battalions of 
the j ahure Division — the 15th Sikhs, 34th 
Sikli Pioneers and 59th Rules— were in action 
near Givenchy on the tin* Lh Bassee Canal. 
This thov held ui tire heavv fighting that con* 
i turned until the 1st November, when they 
were relieved by two other battalions of the 
’ .lullundcr Brigade, including the 17th Sikhs. 

On the 26th and 27th October the Germans 
, had effected the capture of tin* village of Neuve 
Chapelle and as this made a bulge in 
. the Bnti-di Jim* jt was necessaiv to recapture 
1 the Milage The 9th Bhopal Infantry, 47th 
■ Sikhs, and two Companies ol the Bengal sap- 
I pers ami Miners were accordingly moved up on 
j the mght.ot tho 27th and attacked tint (humans 
; next d.r> Desperate fighting ensued in which 
the Indian luiautiv distinguished themselves 
.md the Sappers aud Miners maintained Uieir 
high reputation The casualties among the Indian 
tioops upto the 3rd November numbered IB Bri- 
tish olhms and l, >04 men wounded, 139 men 
killed. 28 British olhcvrs and 1,364 men 
wounded, 8 British officers and 33S men missing 
The high proportion of wounded 1 ■> a remark 
able leatnre ot the casualty list. 

The Meerut Division did not leave India until 
September ft was ">u« cnli'jtcd at Orleans 
by the 22nd October, and a week lati*r on the 
night ot the 29th October the Indian Army 
Dorps took over tho line lroni just, math oi 
Givenchy m the. south, past the iear ot Neuve 
l (Tupelle, and eastward re the north ot Fn-uHlcs. 

With the Corps was the Set umlciafiad C.ivahv 
; Biigade. The state, ot the swampy and water - 
' logged ground might, alone have damped tin* 

I ardour ot troops coming from the warmth aud 
\ .‘.UTishim, oi th- East. But Huso troops, who m 
krvalty and devotion to the King arc second to 
none carried out during the succeeding ten 
months that tlicv lcmained m the field the ardu- 
ous duties tlicv weio ealhd upon to pertorrn, and 
at a lime when there were not enough British 
J troops available they filled the gap aud held 
! the line. Soon jitci the line was ta ken over the 
; 28th Gurkhas vvcic attacked and the Germans 
| were eventually able to toice their part of the 
.' front after inflicting heavy losses on this batta- 
i lion. Ju a counter-attack the 58th Rifles and 
107th Pioueers aided b> some British troops, 

I .succeeded in retaking the lost trenches. 

The 12 Mi November was memorable for the 
visit of Field Marshal Earl Roberta WllQ vMtcd 
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and addressed the Indian troops whose prede- 
cessors had served under him in manv earn- 
paij?ns. Three days later the old field Marshal 
died within sound ot the guns in the midst of 
the troops that ho hud loved so well Trench 
warfare in which Gurkhas, Garhwullis, Juts 
and Sappers nnd Miners Mere nil engaged con- 
tinued until the 0 )Mmin£ of the action or Fes- 
tUbcrt which the enemy began with an attack 
on Indian troops on the 23rd Novvmlier. This 

action contimial with varying lort lines tor 

hours. In the early part, or the sutiun the Ger- 
mans succeeded iu forcing a consider « hie poi* 
tion of the, trenches held by the imhuii troops. 
But by the end oi the serond day all the lost 
ground had been reeo\erod and the situation 
restored though at the cost ot hcaw lo-.se*, m 
officers and men. 'Hie 39th Garliwalis were 
engaged for the first time and gained the repu- 
tation as being second to no Indian troop-, which 
they ha\e since enhanced on many a Held the 
Victoria Cross was won *>y Nails Darw.m Smgh 
^•g» ot the 1st, Battalion ul this regiment, and 
by Captain do Pass o[ the Poona Horse, who 
was uulortnnately killed 'Hie nth Juts and 
the Uth Himp.il liPmtrv also did well, and the 
other Corps fought, with their usual tenacity. 
On the Lst December the Indian Corps 
was visited by the King, and the men were 
greatly encourag'd h\ the Koval presence. 
Trench warfare eontinued and on the lith- 
12th Decemhei tie Jullunder Brigade relieved 
the French at Dim neliy and Cirmdiv. r rheie 
followed the B,ittle of Givenchy, which began 
with a raid hy the 12«Mh Baluchis ,-u the Jbtfi 
Deoembi r when that regiment behaved with 
great gallant, i\ . In puiMiumc of somewhat, 

vague iiulellnite, and confix ting ordns of the 
higher com maud tb battle eoutinut rl during 
several days and assisted m the attack bv the | 
Leicestershire Kignmnt, the Indian troops of 
the Meerut Division <nm<d out some excellent. • 
work with small losses U the same time (he | 
Ijahore. Division attacked the main Im* m Gci- i 
man trenches in front and north-east of Givuu- j 
cliy f the 69th Itilles doing sjMjeiaMy good work i 
and suffering heavy losses in a niglil attack on i 
the 19th December. Much ground had been i 
gained during the day, but, most, of this was i 
lost at night in the light with gn atly -iipcrmr I 
numbers ot Germans. | 

Those operations were followed by v«r\ heavy 
lighting during a Ceiman counter -attack oil 
Givenchy. The, Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade, 
dismounted, were thrown into the fight," and 
the lints occupied hy the Indian troops in 
hpite of strenuous redatanec, was forced at j 
fit least one point. Among the many who 
gained distinction in this battle was snbadur 
Arsla Khan ot the 57th Kiflos, who had distin- 
guished himself in Frontier warfare, in his 
despatch on the Givenchy operations sir John 
Drench wrote that ‘"Tile Indian troops have 
t ought with the utmost steadfastness and gal- 
lantry wherever they have, been called upon ” 

The Indian Army Corps had now, at. the 1 
end of December, been continuously engaged I 
lor two mouths. They had suffered n loss ot • 
nearly ton thousand killed, wounded and mis- 
•ing, including in this number the gallant Bri- j 
t Ish regiments which formed a portion of each J 
Brigade, ami they were in urgent need of rest. ! 


in France • 

They were accordingly moved into billets, 
I where the time was occupied with training 
[ and refitting until the 15th January 1915 when 
Indian troops wore again moved into the front 
j line ; but there was not much activity until the 
j battle of Neuvc Ghapellc, which began on the 
| 10th March. Jn this attack the Indian Corps 
co-operated with the 4th ’Corps, the Meerut 
Division, comprising over five thousand Bn* 
tishand six: thousand live hundred Indian ranks 
supjilyitm tiiu 'faulting troops nom th. fi 
I Corps, in co-operation with a Division of tin* 

| ttli Corp.s. 

The attack began with a heavy bombardment. 

: after winch the assaulting troop* in which the 
i Indian \riuy supplied the 2 -3rd Gurkhas and 
two battalions ot the 2l)lh Gaihwal Killes 
rubbed to tb<* attack and lapidlv attained their 
immediate objectives. In this attack JliHeman 
I Golan Smgli .Negi ot tlie G.irhvvahs displayed 
i great gallantry, lie was imtortmiatev killed 
i and was awarded posthumously the Victoria 
; Cross. The British ulliccis as usual led their 
, nun with givat gallantry, and sutler d dispro- 
i portionate losses. At one poition ot the front 
! tlie l-3ftth Gaihwal Killes were tor a time held 
I up, lull succeeded in carrying their objeotiu 
with the aid ot r« iutonvinents but at terrible 
I cost The positions gamed were consolidated 
on tlie. 1 1th and 1 2th M.imIi. Neuve Chapelle 
was cleared ot the ( neniv and other Indian 
troops were moved forward. On the morning 
of the L2th <!»e « neinv massed to the eotinin- 
attaik, b'P W'de shot to pieces belore thev 
reached Die tiemhes ol the delendcis; ,i 
second attempt met wiih the Mini tat. . 

The battle of Neuve Ch.ipi U. ended on tlie 
12th March when the operations were siisjicuded 
ami } lie, position gairnd was coiisolidati d It 
was not an entire success, but. Iho b v ilane< ot 
heavy losses was on the sick ot the enemy and a 
dungeiotis salient was obliterated. Hie 
remainder or the month pussui with little ,\e- 
tlvil v except shelling, an«l on Iho 21st the Indian 
Corps was directed to take oYci a n. u hue, m 
rebef ot the 4 th Corps. The first, pa if A pul 
was uneventiul, l»ut. towards tin end of the 
mouth the Bahoie Division was moved to the 
Vpivs Flout to take part in the Second Battle 
of Ypres. On the 23th April, alter a long 
march, the Division moved into the Ypres area 
to take, part in the hnt.tle which began with 
the Gorman attack on the, French line between 
Steencstraut and the Fast of Ltingemark, and 
m which the enemy for the first, time used as- 
phyxiating gas. This attack forced bark the 
Allied line and so jeopardised the situation that 
every effort, had to be made lo arrest the Ger- 
man advance. It w is in pursuance oi this 
necessity that the Indian Division was sent 
into tlie fight, and came under the orders ot 
Sir Horace Smith- Dorricn, Commanding the 
2nd Army, and took up, on the morning of the 
20th April, a position in front of Ypres with 
its k*it on the Ypres- Langcmark road. 

in the assault, on tin enemy's position tlie, 
same day the, 49th Bntliuus, 17th bikhs, 129th 
Baluchis, and 57tli Kiflcs pressed forward in 
spite of heavy losses, but were eventually forced 
back by a gas attack against which they hod no 
provision. „ In this action. Jemadar Mir Dust 
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fichnveiL \\ itti great skill aiul gallantry and was : 
rewarded \\ ith the Victoria Cross. Thu troops 
wliich delivered the assault composed theFeroze- 
pon> and Jullundur Brigade'', the latter being | 
relieved next day by the Sirhind Brigade. The , 
1 5th Sikhs and the 1 -1st and l-4th Gurkhas, > 
and the Bhopal Battalion, as well as those I 
already mentioned cam** into action next, day, i 
and heavy fighting, alternate attack and defence, 
continued until the end of \pril. The division j 
I'fmuincd on this front until the 3rd May. The , 
defence of Ypres was successfully maintained, 
and the troops did all that was humanly pos- j 
sihle under most trying circumstances. General 
Keary, who cominanded ♦he division stated 
that the i.irryimr of the enemy’s position was ! 
or»l\ presented by their use of asphyxiating : 
gases. Two da>s alter their return from the j 
hattlelleld, the Lahore Division relieved 1h« 
Meeiut Division in the trenches. The casualties ! 
m the Biitlsh and Indian tioops of the Indian 1 
Vrmv Corps amounted to nearly 10,000 meu ! 
up to the 1st .May. , 

Throughout the month of May lighting was , 
almost continuous, but the principal e\ent was J 
the battle of Festubert on the 0th to litli May. 
This action was fought to support a French i 
oflcnsive JmthiT south H opened with an 
attack b> a Brigade ol tin* Indian Corps, which 
failed owing to the strength ot the ineiny’s 
position and insuilkieut. artillery preparation. 
\fter toinble fighting in which the troops did 
all that was possible and suftered heavy casual- 
tii's, the Indian Coips tailed to attain its ohjec 
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tive. Where all fought well it is i avid nous to 
pick onfc any particular mats, hut none did 
better than the 37th and 41st Dog r as. The 
list had 401 casualties out of 645 engaged. 

Early in June the 69th and 89th Punjabis 
arrived in relict of the 9th Bhopal Infantry and 
125th Rifles which left for Egypt, and in this 
month the Corps was strengthened by the addi- 
tion of Territorial Division^, so that the Indian 
troops were now in the minority. There suc- 

(‘ppfiort (Icmiltorv operations until tin* Dottle 

of Loos in which the Indian Corns, now under 
command of Lieutenant-General Sir Charles 
Anderson, who succeeded Sir .lames Wiilcocks 
took a prominent part. It is not possible in 
the space at our dismal to give any account ot 
this battle, in which the Indian troops did their 
best in ver\ adverse oireum *tauees. Thcv 
lormed a comparatively small portion of the 
troops engaged, and it was no fault of those 
troops that, the attack failed. In his despatch 
describing the operations Sir John French stated 
that the Indian Corps succeeded admirably in 
lulfllling the role allotted to them, and in holding 
large numbers* of che enemy away from the 
main attack. 

The difficulty of keeping the Indian Corps 
troops up to strength in both ollicers and men 
had ltd to their gradual deterioration, and in 
November they were moved lrom the Western 
Front, with the exception of the cavalry to 
ot-lier theatres of war. The last of them left 
Marseilles on the ‘26th December, 1915. 
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When in September 191 1 it became evident 
that, the Turks would enter the war on the side 
oi our enemies it was decided to send an ex- 
pedition to occupy Basra. The advanced 
Brigade under General Delamain reached 
Bahrein on the 23rd October, and the remainder 
ol the 6th Division, which comprised the Ex- 
peditionary Force under Sir Arthur Barrett, 
arrived on tho 14t,h November. Basra was occu- 
pied oil the 22ml November. The advanced 
Brigade consisted of the 2nd Dorset s, 20tli Pun- 
*rtbi», 104th Rifles and 117th Mahrattas with 
two Mountain Batteries. They occupied the 
oil refinery at Abadan without much opposition. 
The remainder of the Poona Division under 
General Barrett wore two Brigades and divisional 
troops. The Ahmediiagar Brigade was com- 
posed of the Oxford and Bucks' Light Infantry, 
the 119th Infantry, and 103rd Maharattas. 

The Bolgnum Brigade consisted of the 2nd 
Norfolk's, 7th Rajputs, 110th Maharattas, and 
120th Hajputana Infantry . Divisional troops 
were the 33rd Light Cavalry three batteries 
R. F. .A., 4 HtU Pioneers, and 3rd Sappers and 
Miners. On tho 15th November the Pooiia 
Brigade under General Delamain was scut for- 
ward and engaged and drove out of the village 
of Sahain. The Turks stood again at SahU on 
the 17 tb, and were defeated with heavy loss 
after a sharp action in which the British 


casualties numbered alxjut 400. Alter this the 
I Turks cVaeuated Basra, Alter some turtliei 
lighting in December the Town of Kurna at 
j tho junction ot the Tigri- and Euphrates was 
! occupied on the 7th of that month, when the 
i Turkish Garrison surrendered unconditionally. 

! This gave us complete control of the Delta. 

1 In January 1915 it was found advisable to 
; push out a force Horn Kurna to break up a 
1 hostile gathering t.o the northward, and some 
, lighting took place in which the 33rd 
I Cavalry was distinguished. In February 

i more severe lighting took place. The town of 
I Ahwaz in Persia had been occupied by a 
I brigade of all arm* to protect tho oil w r ells. The 
Turks collected a force ofl2.000 men to the west- 
ward, and a reconnaissance in lorrc sent out 
from Ahwaz had some severe fighting and with- 
drew with ditflculty. On the same day a cavalry 
torce from Basra encountered the enemy at. 
Nakhaila 25 miles up tho Euphrates. In April 
Sir John Nixon took over command m relief 
of Sir Arthur Barrett and a period of activity 
followed. Active mcftsiues were taken against 
the enemy on the Karim and the Tigris, and 
duriug seven weeks the Turks were* pushed 
back to A mar a and several Arab tribes were 
dealt with. By the end of May the British 
had pushed forward to Kurna and a division 
14,000 strong under General Townshend was 
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ruadv for a further advance On the 3ixt, May 
the Turks were driven further up the n\cr hv 
a strong attack, and on the 3rd June Gcnmal 
Townshend occupied Annua, when 1 2,000 
prisoners were taken. In Jim/' a iorro 
under General Gorringr. was conmitiatcd at 
Kurna, and on the 27tli pushed westwards 
towards Nasiriyeh The Turks wore in- 
trenched in front of the place; they were at- 
tacked and driven out of their position on tin* 
2ffch July, and next dav Naririyeh was occupied. 
The line” had now been pushed lorwuid on tlie 
'Tigris, and the Euphrates a hundred miles be- 
yond Kurna. 

A further advance began in August, and at 
the end of September after hard lighting < u I - 
mutating in the battle ot Kilt, that place v^is 
occupied by the troops under General Town- 
tihend. In all these and the, subsequent opeja- 
1 1011 s many battalions of the Indian Army look 
part. To name all these would he to recapi- 
tulate the Arinv hist They belonged to all 
classes ot t loops, among which the Mohratta 
regiments in particular performed good and 
gallant service It was decided to push on fro m 
Kut and attempt the capture of Baghdad, by 
water 227 miles beyond R.ut. For this* purpose 
only General Tow nshend's diusiou was available. 
That General told Sir John Kixou that, m case 
of success at Kut, he would “take the risk of 
pushing on to Baghdad at the heels of the iout." 
This decision was taken in defiance of all stra- 
tegical principles, and apparently onlv with 
a \iew to the immediate tactical situation 
on the spot. Townshend pushed on to A/.izich 
whlcli lie reached on the 2id October. Heie 
lie appears to have had doubt as to the 
advisability of an advance on Baghdad 
without reinforcement ■» As these were ex- 
pected from Europe, the advance was coidi- 
nued. The Turks had intrenched a position 
at Ctesiphon, where a blood v and inde- 
cisive battle was fought on the 21rd November. 
The British losses were veij heavy, uud though 
the enemy lost no less lie brought up reinforce- 
ments and instead of an advance to Baghdad 
it became necessary to retreat. On the 20th 
General Townshend withdraw to bajj : on the 
27th he began his retreat to Kut. The Turks 
followed. As might have been expected they 
pushed round the flanks of the 1 cheating tone. 
But the pursued turned on their pursuer and 
the enemy were kept at a distance while the 
troops fell back on Kut which was occupied on 
December 3rd. Merc the retreat ended. The 
wounded were sent back in circumstances ot 
horror which fill one of the darkest pages of our 
history, owing to the lack of proper medical 
and transport arrangements. Tor this the 
General Staff at Simla appear mainly lespo ri- 
sible in miscalculating probable casualties in 
such a war. Before the Turkish investment, 
was complete. General Townshend wisely sent 
his cavalry brigade to the south, and behind 
this forces were concentrated for the Relief 
of Kut. But it was not until the 4th January 
1910 that the. advance of relief forces under 
General Aylmer began. He had some 25,000 
men, but the Turks also had been considerably 
reinforced. Tliey were attacked at Shaikh 
Suad on the 7th January, and on the 9th, after 
Very severe lighting, they were driven beyond 
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that place to a position about 25 miles from Kill . 
Tlere they were again attacked and defeated 
ou the rilli January, but they only retreated 
to a stronger position a lew miles further back, 
where t-liey repulsed an attack delivered by 
General Aylmer’s troops a week later. Ibis 
ended the first attempt to relieve Kut, where 
the besieged held out and '•‘('polled all assaults, 
and maintained tluir moral notwithstan- 
ding the ncicssity ot putting them on hall 
rations. 

In January General Bake took over command 
of the tioops m Mesopotamia, but it was 
not until the 7th Much that General Aylmer 
made u thud attempt to relieve the besieged 
garrison. On thh> occasion the attack was 
well-planned but delay m its delivery gave the 
I Turks tune to prepare and the operation failed 
with heavy losses. A third attempt failed m 
April and on the 29th of that month General 
Townshend was obliged to sunender to tin 
Turks. 

During the summer of 1910 the river hanspmt 
and railway and other communications were 
oiganisccB and large icinfomments were ^nt 
to Me-opotamia. so that when General Maude 
sum eded Sir JVrcv bake in command the 
situation had in these respects cveuth impioved 
The expedition was placed under contiol of the 
War Olflce. 

When General Maude beunii his advance in 
December the Turks occupied a position covering 
Kut at Snnno-i-Yat and southward ot the Tigris 
to the iiai stream. The Tuiks were attacked 
011 the. Iiai on the morning of the 11th, when 
the passage of the ft mam was seized. Activity 
eontmuiiJ, and in the middle of January utter 
heavy lighting they were d live 11 fiom positions 
south 01 the 'Tigris. On the 2>»h Januur\ an 
assault was delivered on the Uui salient and a 
succession of actions took place between that 
' date and the end of February, Kut being cleuied 
} ot the enemy and captured on the 23rd and 
( 2llh. The pm suit then began whuh, except 
j ten* a halt of a week at Azizich, did not -nd until 
Baghdad was enterid on the Llth March. In 
' the operations which led up to the Capture 
I of Baghdad the Indian tioops took a glorious 
pal t. After the fall ot Baghdad there still 
, remained woik for the Expeditionary Force, 
in order to ensure the security of the occupied 
, teiritory. Desultory operations continued 
' throughout 1917, and in September the 
, Turks were heal ily defeated at KmnadHi 
! up the Euphrates on the toad to Aleppo. This 
| together with General AJlenby’s operations in 
I Palestine, put an end to any project of the 
! Turks for the recovery of Bagdad. In November 
! Geneial Maude died o’t cholera and was succeeded 
, by General Marshall, under whose command 
| operations were earned out on the Mosul roiul 
! which completed the destruction of Turkish 
! power in Mesopotamia. Some activity conti- 
j imed in both Mesopotamia and Bcrsia and during 
; the period until the conclusion of the armistice 
and an unfortunate expedition was undertaken 
j to Baku. But the power ot the lurk on this 
! bont had been finally broken, and such fours 
I as the enemy was able to assemble had to be 
1 employed in the attempt U> keep hark General 
i AUenby’s advance in Syria. 
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THE WAR IN EAST AFRICA. 


Gariy In the wai it was decided to undertake 
operations in East Africa where the local forces 
were rapidly reinforced by troops from India. 
The first Indian regiment to arrive was the 
29th Punjabis, which reached British East 
Africa in September* and were followed by Jind 
Infantry of the Imperial Service Troops. The 
Germans took the offensive and engagements 
soon took place in the Taavo region. Here 
the combatants had to contend not only with 
the hostility of man but with the forces of nature 
in the form of wild beasts which after an engage- 
ment attacked the wounded and devoured the 
dead lelt on the field of action at night. 

Towards the end of October an expeditionary 
lorco 6,U0(J strong, consisting ot British, Indian, 
and Imperial Service troops, left Bombay under 
« ummand of Major-General A. Jfl. Aitken, to 
s ei/.c the German port ot Tanga. The, troops 
comprised the North Lancashire Kcgiment, 
the Joist Grenadiers and other Indian corps, 
ami the Kashmir JUties These succeeded in 
forcing a way into the town, but the troops 
were of unequal quality, the Germans had warn- 
ing of and were prepared lor the attack, and 
the enterprise failed. The troops re-embark- 
ed and were transferred to British East Africa. 
In the meantime a force ot locals, Indian troops 
and imperial Mei vice Troops under Major-Gen- 
eral J. M. Stewart which attempted to capture 
Longido in the Kilimanjaro region were lepuls- 
ed. An olfUvr described the attempt. — We 
marched all rught, attacked at dawn, fought 
all day, and then, having failed to turn the 
Gei mans out, came back here us we had no wa- 
ter.” lire first British attempt* in East Alricu 
certainly did not cout us with glory. 

'lhpro wa& a further reverse at Jassin in 
January 1915. But m June a successful ope- 


ration against Baku La was undertaken under 
the direction of Major-General Tighe, who had 
assumed command in East Africa. In Feb- 
ruary 1916 General Smuts took over command 
from General Tighe, who had skilfully organised 
the defence and prepared for the succeeding 
operations. The German forces were then 
strongly entrenched in British territory S. E. of 
Kilimanjaro. In the ensuing operations the 
Germans were driven out during a most arduous 
campaign in which the 129th and 130th Baluchis, 
the 29th Punjabis, and other Indian troops 
took part 'The names of the following corps 
also figure in the account ot the operations — 
17th Cavalry, 5th and J7tli Infantry, 40th 
Pathans, 61st Pioneers, and 101«t Grenadiers. 
Jn then* operations, characterised by hard 
work m a bad climate and by haift fighting 
General Smuts conquered the region from Kili- 
manjaro to Bar-es- Salaam, and by the timo 
that Geneial handed over command to Lieut. 
General A. K. lloskins in January 1917, a great 
deal had been accomplished to wauls the final 
defeat of the enemy. General Hoskins was 
soon succeeded by General Van Deventer. By 
the end of 1916 the enemy was confined to the 
south-east and south central parts oi the. pro- 
tectorate, and in November a campaign was 
begun in the B util ji country, but there was still 
hard fighting and campaigning in an unhealthy 
country before the. troops, which buttered from 
a very severe type of malaria. Operations 
continued throughout 1917, and in November 
the remnant of the Germans were driven out of 
German East A<rioa into Portuguese territory, 
wheie they continued to hold out until the end 
ot the wai. The Indian troops bore a conspi- 
cuous part throughout. 


GALLIPOLI. 


i he Indian troops, being tew in number, 
played a comparatively small but not undis- 
tinguished part in the Dardanelles Campaign. 
The 29th Indian Brigade, consisting of the i4th 
Sikhs and 5th, fitli, and 10th Gurkhas, did 
not land at ( ape llclles until the 1st May, 
some days after the ilTst landing on the Penin- 
sula. A Mountain Artillery Brigade ulso took 
part in the campaign, aud Indian Transport 
did most notable anu valuable service through- 
out. Soon after they landed the Turks made a 
determined attack on the troops in front of 
Kiithia, and heavy fighting continued some 
days. By the middle of May the position had 
becomo stabilised and trench warfare had set 
in. But before this the 6th Gurkhas seized 
and consolidated a position on the summit of 
the cliff west of the Gully Knviue, afterwards 
known as Gurkha Bluff, and held until the end. 
In the fighting which took place during^May 
the Indians suffered heavy losses, the 14tli 
Sikhs in particular losing nearly all their 
British officers. On tills front the Indian troops 
took part in the various attacks which w r ere 
made during June and July in the attempt to 
capture Krlthia. 

E^rly in August the last attempt to domi- 
nate the passage of the Harrows was made. 
Fresh troop had been sent out from England 


and some redistribution of the forces was made. 
The A uzae front was to be rei.itorced and from 
there a mam uttuck was to be made in the hope 
of seizing the heights which commanded the 
waist ot the Peninsula. This attack was to be 
aided by a subsidiary attack by fresh troops 
who were to be landed at Su\la, while at the 
same time a diversion to distract the enemy's 
attention was to be carried out on the Gape 
Hellos front. The ?9th Indian Brigade landed 
at Anzac to take part in the, attack front that 
point. The battle began on the 6th August 
and the effort to cairy the heights commanding 
the Narrows continued until the 10th. In 
these operations the Indian Brigade was em- 
ployed in the assault on the Sari Bair heights 
under General Cox, and some Gurkhas succeed- 
ed in reaching the summit Iroin whence could be 
seen the traffic rolling along the, road to Con- 
stantinople and the gleaming water of tho 
Dardanelles. But the Turkish counter-attack 
swept flic assailants off the heights. The 
failure was no fault of the fighting men, nor 
can the blame be apportioned until the Pro- 
ceedings of the Dardanelles Commission have 
i een published in full. 

At a later date the Indian troops wore moved 
to Egypt. 
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Egypt and Palestine.— The possibility o f 
si Turkish attack on Egypt was ridiculed in 
many quarters principally by ignorant people 

unacquainted wiwi nbtoiy wmtiiiwwk m»ny 

instances of armies crossing the Syrian desert, 
from ancient times to the expedition of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The importance of 
Egypt in the world-system of communi- 
cations of the British Empire rendered tin* 
adequate, protection of that country neces- 
sary. and ensured an attempt on the part nt 
the Turks to recover territory which formed .1 
nominal poition nt the Turkic Empire. It 
was obvious that troop- for the deieme of 
E">pt would be he.-t- supplied Horn the Ea«*t, 
with which there was an almost safe line ot 
communications. Indian troop* were, espe- 
cially fitted for this important, work owing to 
climatic Reasons; and 111 earlier expeditions 
Indian troops had been otteu employed in 
Egvpt, The Turks had hoped that the sym- 
pathies of the Muhammadan Indian hoops 
would be with them, but. in this, as might, be 
expected, they were bitterly disappointed 
They judged ratliei by the attitude of the “po- 
litically minded classes, *’ and not by that of 
the Indian sepoys who have always shown 
such splendid loyalty to the Crown. 

A considerable force was despatched from 
India, and was in a position lor defending Egypt 
before the Turkish attack. Tt. is not neces- 
sary to name in detail the Indian corps which 
took part in the campaigns in Egvpt and Syria. 
Indeed the regiments which served in thU 
theatre of war worn from beginning to end so 
numerous that to detail them all would almost 
involve a recapitulation of the Army Li-t. 
'They represented every class and evciy arm 
of the service, including a considerable portion 
of the Imperial Sen ice Troops. 

It W'as not until February 1915 that the 
Turks, having advanced across the desert to 
the number of some 30,000 mi n, reached the 
bank ot the Suez Canal in several columns 
and attempted to fence a passage. They were 
opposed by considerable forces, including Sikhs, 
Punjabis, Itajputa, Gurkhas, and Pioneers, 
and were repulsed at Tussum-Serapeum, at 
Ismailia, El Kantara and other points. After 
repelling the enemy at Tussmn the 1 ndian troops 
counter- attacked with effect, as they did also 
at Serapeum. In the^c actions the Turks lost 
heavily. Only the absence of elective pur- 
suit saved the retreating Turkish Army from 
destruction. The Indian troops had borne 
the brunt of the fighting and acquitted them- 
selves well. The fighting which began on 
the 2nd was over on the 4th February. During 
1915 minor operations took place on tliis front, 
but nothing of much importance occurred until 
the Turks were defeated at ltoman Walls in 
August, and by February 1917 they were finally 
ejected from Egyptian territory. 

Egypt and the Canal being now safe from 
invasion, operations for the conquest of South- 
ern Palestine were undertaken by the Egyp- 
tian Expeditionary Force in 1917. Tate in 
March an attack was made upon Gaza* and 
the second attempt in February, but these 
operations failed in their object. Sir Edmund 
Allenby then took over command and began 
those operations which terminated so brilliantly 
in October 1918. In April 1917 the Turkish 


in Palestine. 

front from the Mediterranean near Gaza who 
j strongly held to a point south and east of Bath- 
sheba. Some Indian troops took part in the 
operations which began with the attack on 

Bceraiieba on the 3ist October, and led to tin; 

capture of Jerusalem which was occupied 
on the llth December 1917. 

In the succeeding phases of the operations 
the Indian troops wore largely augmented, for 
J General Allenby had to send a large part ol 
; his force to Europe. The .Iordan was crossed 
j in March, but strong Tuikish lurce* prevented 
; the assumption ol a vigorous offensive until 
! some months later. In July the Turks made a 
! determined attack on the British lines on the 
i Jordan, and were repulsed wilh heavy loss; 
on the 18tl» September 1918, Geneial Allenhv 
began his new campaign, eairying the enem\ “s 
. main position and driving him back in disorder 
and continuing the pursuit until he entered 
: Damascus ori the 1st October. In these opera - 
. t, ions some thirteen Indian Cavalry regiments 
, and thuty-seven Indian battalions took part. 

i After this, Beyrout and Tripoli wore 
successively occupied. Aleppo was entered on 
! the 25th October, and the power ot the 

• Turk was completely broken. The operations 
' which followed on the capture of Jerusalem 

resulted in the destruction ot whole Turkish 
armies; but there is Ivre no space for any des- 
! cilption of these events, which added it new 
i page to the glorious history of the Indian 
1 Army. 

; Additions to the Indian Army.— In 1918 
, large additions wort made hi tho Indian Army , 

! a gie.it number ol second battalions being 
I laised to existing regiments. Men were enlisted 
horn every part- of India, classes being taken 
j into the Army which had no military traditions 
, whatever. Kecruiting was proceeding when 
- the armistice came to an end. The conclusion 
j of the. armistice and afterwards of imace did 
not bring the arduous work of the Indian Army 
to an end. They still gan isoned conquered 
I territory, while a new war begun the fron- 

• tiers of Afghanistan gave prospect prolonged 
1 campaigning. 

| Summary of India's Effort in the War — 

i In a despatch by the Coinmandcr-in-Chiet 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
I of the lueban Army during the war arc review - 
i ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
| iiguies showing the extent, of India's contri- 
j button in terms or men. On the outbreak of 
I war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
j Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
: ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
i elves of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
! mg a total combatant, contribution of 985,000. 

! Of this number 552,000 wero scut overseas. As 
regards non- combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 wero enrolled 
duriug the war; and 391,000 were sent over- 
! seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonal has thus been 1 ,457,000 of whom 943,000 
i luive served overseas. Casualties amounted 
j to 100,594, which include 36,600 deaths from 
! ail causes. The number of animals sent over 
j seas was 175,000. 

Commission of Inquiry.— It was announced 
in July, 1919, that the Secretary of State for 
1 India, with the concurrence of the Secretary ol 
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ft tale for War, lwd apjiomted a committee to 
inquire Into the administration and organisa- 
tion of the Army in India. The composition 
Ol the committee is us tolloM s. 

rrcdiki'l: Viscount JiMier 

Member*: Sir M. O’Bwytr. i.t, laic 
Lleut.-Governor of tin* Punjab: Sir H. IMI, 
i.o.s., late Financial Adviser, Military Finance 
Dcpaitmcut. Government of India: Lieut.- 
Gcneral Sir If. V. Cox, Indian Army, Secretary, 
Military De|iaitmcnt, Tndia Office; TJout.- 
Gencral Sir C W. Jamb, Indian Ai my, Com- 
manding 2nd Army Corps, Army of the Rhine; 
Lieut.- Central Sir II. Hudson, Indian Arru\, 
\djul.ini -Gcueml m India. Lieut -General 
Sirj.P. I)u Cane (late R A.), late Commanding 
AV Corps, Ji E.F.; M.ijoi -G.mral S«r W. Hill- 
man (late K. V.), lereiit-ly Clue! oi the. General 
Stall m Mesopotamia 

Rimudiei -General C. M. AVagstalb 
ju:. 

L I io I eniis •,[ releieiico are : — 

1. To uiqiiiiv inti* and report, with special 
reference to post- Indium conditions, upon 
the administration and, where necessary, the 
organisation ol the Army in India, including 
it* relations with the War Office and the India 
Office, and the iclations of the two offices with 
on*' .mother 

2. To eonsnUr the position of the Com- 
mandi i-m-Clu»l in his dual capacity as Jiead 
oi tin' \rm\ ami member oi tin Executive 
Council, and to make i (commendations. 

2 To consider and ivpmt i » pou any other 
matti rs which tiny m.i\ dtctdi* arc ichwant 
to the inquuv. 

The committee will meet first- in London, 
whi le two months' work is anticipated; lab i 
Hie committee will proceed to India to examine 
witness s and (ondition* on the spot 

Reserves. 

The Indian Army Itesen c dates fiom 1886. 
Under existing airangemenls, it consists of 
men with not Jess than three years' colour- 
service. Men passing into the Reserve still j 
belong to their respective regiments, and come 
up for two months’ training once in two years, 
in 1901 when the wtreugth of the Reserve was 
about 24*500 men, it was decided to raise it 
gradually to 50,000 men, , reducing tlio reserve 
pay from Its. if to Rs. 2 a month, and also to 
form an Indian cavalry reserve by extending 
the system to billadar cavalry regiments. 
Reservists obtain a pension after 25 years’ total 
service. 

Reserve of Officers.— For some years i 
there has been entertained what was called I 
The Indian Army Reserve of Officers — a small 
bady of trained officers who would be available 
to replace the casualties amongst the British 
officers serving with the Indian troops In time 
of war. This branch of the service was however 
grievously neglected ; the conditions of servico 
were unattractive, the prospects of promotion 


were practically nil ; and the military author 
ritles preferred to rely on the expedient of 
multiplying the number of British officers serving 
with Indian troops in Order to meet casualties, 

rather than to train up an effective reserve. 

This policy tested by the war was found wanting. 
The casualties amongst the British officers with 
the Indian regiments were very large indeed; 
these regiments lost their Initiative when 
deprived of the offloers on whom they had 
been taught to rely, and it was impossible to 
make the great gaps good from the ordinary 
officer class, because of their lack of knowledge 
of tiie Indian languages and Indian conditions. 
An appeal for recruits for the Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers met with a very ready 
response. The first enrolments reached the 
substantial figure of fourteen hundred, a very 
large proportion of whom were drawn from the 
Volunteer Officers, or from the ranks of special 
corps like the Light Horse, who are ordinarily 
recruited from the officer class. The officers 
selected were put through a rapid course with 
British and Indian regiments ; made to pass a 
language test, and when efficient were sent to 
serve with the Indian regiments at the front. 
They have done excellent Bervicc aud hav - 
sulfered many casualties ; indeed, without this 
reinforcement, of officers specially acquainted 
with Indian conditions, the efficiency of this 
Indian Regiments could not have been main- 
tained, The n umbcis were raised to o\cr 
4,000. 

The Imperial Service Troops. 

The voluntary movement towards co-opera- 
lion in the task of Imperial defence that led to 
tho formation of the force of Imperial Service 
Troops was initiated in 1887 by an offer made 
by tiie Nizam of Hyderabad, whose example 
was at once followed by a number of the leading 
Native Princes, The troops, which are under 
regular inspection by British Officers, though 
a\ailable for Imperial service when placed at 
the disposal of the British Government by 
their Rulers, belong to the States and are re- 
cruited from their subjects. Their armament 
is tho same as that of the Nath e Army, and In 
training, discipline, and efficiency they have 
reached a high standard of excellence. They 
have done good service on the North-West 
Frontier and also in China and Somaliland. 
At the beginning of the decade (1901-02 to 
1911-12) twenty-three States between them 
supplied a total of over 16,000 men. Some 
additional offers of contingents have since 
been accepted, and the total strength is approx - 
, imately 22,271, towards which twenty-nine 
States contributed. The total included some 
10,000 Infantry, and 7,500 cavalry, while 
transport and camel corps contributed 2,700 and 
700 men respectively. Sappers also numbered 
about 700. Gwalior contributes nearly 4,000 men, 
and Kashmir over 3,500 ; Patiala, Hyderabad 
and Alwar contribute over 1,000 each. On tho 
outbreak of the war practically the whole body 
of Imperial service Troops was immediately 
placed at the unfettered service of the Klng- 
Emperor, Many of these offers were gratefully 
accepted and large bodies of Imperial Service 
Troops proceeded to one or other of the theatres 
of the war. 
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The Indian Defence Force. 


The Imperial Cadet Corps. 

The Imperial Cadet Corps was founded in 
1901, with the object of providing military 
training for the scions of ruling and noble 
families. The Corps consists of about 20 young 


men of noble birth who have been educated 
at the Chiefs* Colleges. The course of instruc- 
tion lasts between two and three years, and the 
cadets are taught military exercises and military 
science. Its headquarters are at Dehra Dun. 


THE INDIAN DEFENCE FORCE. 


For some time before the war began it. was 
realised that, the Volunteer system in India 
was unsatisfactory, and the war made that 
realisation all the more acute. Chambers of 
Commerce and other bodies passed resolutions 
in favour of some form of compulsory service 


or in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope or 
Natal, (2) any child or grandchild of any such 
person by legitimate descent. That detluition, 
as will be seen later, was amended before the 
passing of the Indian Defence Forco Act. 

, .. . ,, _ i - . Exception.— Persons in the following 

for able-bodied Europeans, but none of the j categories were lion-liable to register but might 
schemes suggested, cither for the improvement j ^c called upon to support their claims to such 


of the Volunteers or lor the creation of a new 
body, was very definite, nor indeed could it be, 
owing to the absence of any definite pronounce- 
ment by the Government of India as to the 
function which the Volunteers were supposed 
to perform in war and peace. It is true that 
from the oulbnal; of the war t.he Volunteers 
were freely used, especially in Bombay, for a 
variety of duties normally performed by gar- 
rison troops, such as embarkation work and 
later on for escorting prisoners to Ahmednagnr. 
Volunteers joinfd the Army and the Indian 
lie serve of Officers in large numbers, a Volunteer 
Battery went to Mesopotamia and a Volunteer 
Maxim gun section went to East Africa ; but 
ot the force as a whole no use was made and no 
compulsory use could be made so long as Section 
lfi ot the Indian Volunteers’ Act, which pre- 
scribed local limits ol sen ice, remained in force. 

By the beginning of 1916, however, the, 
gradnal withdrawal Irom India of European 
troops made it necessary to endeavour to form 
some scheme by which the Europeans remaining 
in the country could be employed for its de- 


upon to support 1 
non-liability: — persons not ordinarily resident 
in British India ; members ot His Majesty’s 
naval and mditary forces other than volunteers 
enrolled under the Indian Volunteers Act, 
I860 ; persons in Holy Orders or regular minis- 
ters of any British denomination ; persons 
who have at any time since the beginning of the 
war been prisoners of war, captured or interned 
by the enemy or have been released orexchangcd . 

Failure to comply with the Ordinance is 
punishable with a fine which may extend to 
Rs. 500, and failure to notify change of address 
within seven dayf.is punishable with fine which 
may extend to Bs. 200. 

Registration authorities.— It was provided 
by a schedule to the. Ordinance that these 
authorities should Ixs in the case of any 
person in Government employ the head of the 
department, in the case of any person in the em- 
ploy of any publir authority the chief executive 
officer of such authority: in the case of any 
person in the employ of any railway the head 
of the railway administration: in any other case 
where no special authority is prescribed the 


fence. How many Europeans in India were i District Magistrate of the* district where the 


fit to bear arms was not known, nor did the 
most recent Census figures afford any clue as 
large numbers had left since August, 1914, and 
their places were not being filled from England. ' 


person for the time being is resident, or, in the 
case of a person resident in a presidinry town, 
the Commissioner of Police. 

The Bill introduced. — The process' of 


The first step therefore towards the desired „ L ; ... .. 

, the registration of Europeans, and on 1 !. C n K f ^ carr - e c 01lt w *' 1 little difficulty 


end was _ 

February 2nd, the Registration Ordinance, 
1917, was published. By that Ordinance every ; 
male European British subject (as defined in i 
tho Criminal Procedure Code, 1898) between the 
ages of 16 and 50 was compelled to register 
las name ; place of residence ; date of birth ; 
whether single; married or widower; number 
ot dependents, if any ; profession or occupation, 
ii any ; name of business ; address of employer, 
“it any; and nature of employer’s business; 
whether the work on which he was employed, 
if any, was work for or under any Government 
department; whether he had undergone mili- 
tary or naval training of any description, if so 
what and for what period. 

European British Subject.— According to 
section 4 (1) of tbe Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, European British subject means: — (l)Auy 
subject of His Majesty, born, naturalised or 
domiciled In the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland or In any of the European, 
American or Australian Colonies or possessions 
of His Majesty or in the Colony of New Zealand 


and but few cases of prosecution for failure to 
register were reported in the Press. Shortly 
afterwards the Indian Defence Force Bill was 
introduced (for the full text of the Act, see at 
the cDd of this article) and on that occasion 
H. E. the Viceroy explained that volunteering 
was a broken reed and that there must be 
equality of sacrifice. “ It is useless,” he said, 
” to s pond money on 'a military force which is 
bound to b« ineffective under the condition 
and the nature of its existence, so this new 
force will come under the provisions of the 
Indian Army Act. It is intended to be an 
effective military organisation as tho British 
element under this Act is to be dealt with on 
the same lines as those of the British regulars, 
so the Indian element will come under the same 
military conditions which apply to the Indian 
regular forces, saving the factin both cases that 
service is to be within India. 1 do not think 
it ueccssary for me to labour this point. We 
cannot play at soldiers in theBe times, nor I 
hope shall wo play at soldiers at any future 
time*" 



The Indian Defence Force. 


In introducing the Bill H. E. the Comman- 
der-In-Chief stated that the service companies 
would for all intents and purposes be regular 
units for the time being, and would be clothed, 
equipped, rationed, and paid as regulars. They 
would relievo regular units on garrison duty 
and would bo stationed anywhere In India 
where they mitfht be required, IIo hoped that 
their work would bo reckoned officially as 
war service. 

In conclusion he said that “ though the 
Indian Defence Force will bo a second line force 
It will be In no sense a second rate force. For, 
wo mean to make it a model of its kind. Its 
nu mbers mu-d. realise thau we arc dealing now 
with serious soldiering and that personal con- 
venience and other considerations must yield 
to military efficiency, and to the creation of 
a spirit of discipline upon which Mint efficiency 
bo largely depends. The old volunteer iorec 
has become an anachronism, it lias been re- 
placed at Home by the Territorial Force, and 
will now be replaced in India by a Defence 
Force designed to suit local requirements whose 
development and progress will be watched 
with the keenest interest.'* 

European British Subjects— The main 
alteration in the Bill suggested by the Select 
Committee to which it was referred relate d to 
the definition of the term " European British j 
Subjects.” It was proposed originally to define 
that phrase u.-in the code of Criminal Procedure, 
but the Committee made it more comprehensive. 
It retained the referential definition contained 
in the Bill and brought witlun the scope 01 the 
definition two other classes of persons, namely, 
persons who within the prescribed ]X‘riod have 
asserted the status of a European British Subjec t 
by lodging form (n) with the Item strati on 
authority under the Registration Ordinance, 
1017, arid persons who arc meinbersof a Volun- 
teer corps constituted under the Indian Volun- 
teers Act, 1800. “In the ftret case,” said the 
Committe e in their report, “the person concern- 
ed has himself put forward a claim to the status 
which should noUlghtly be refused, and In the 
second case the justification for such a course is 
that a person who has undergone some form of 
military training at the expense of the state 
may well be required to aid that state In the 
time of need. By this amendment- w T e consider 
that a considerable extension will be given 
to the ambit of the definition, and though the 
change might not commend itself if we were 
undertaking normal legislation in normal 
times, we think that at the present juncture it is 
justifiable.” The effect of this change was to 
include in the Forco a number of Goanese 
and other aliens who had previously been 
members of the Volunteer Force many of whom 
were subsequently exempted by the Tribunals 
from liability to General Service. 

Exemption Tribunals. — Hasty drafting 
of the Bill led to not a little confusion aiul 
particularly was this noticeable in the proceed- 
ings ol tlic Exemption Tribunals. The grounds 
on which they could grant exemption were 
sufficiently clear but what was or was not In 
the “national Interest” was a frequent source 
of discussion. Nor were the duties of the 
Solectloa Committees (which select the men 
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required at a given time for General Service) at 
first dearly laid down, and-itw^as not untilthc 
Tribunals realised that a Selection Committee 
liad power to refuse to select as well as power 
to select a glvcu man that anything like 
uniformity of procedure became noticeable 
among the various Tribunals. But by that 
time Home of tlio more lenient Tribunate, 

that In Calcutta more particularly, had 
either totally or partially exempted numbers of 
men who would have had little chance of obtain- 
ing any form of exemption from those Tribunals 
which more fully realised the gravity of the cir- 
cumstances which had made the passing of 
the Indian Defence l orce Act necessary. 

The response of Indians to the invitation to 
enrol themselves in the Defence Force w'as from 
the first poor. Objection was taken to the 
terms offered and to the distinction made 
between Europeans who wvre compelled to 
serve and Indians who wore only asked to 
gratify their frequently expressed longing to 
join the Volunteer force. In May the Govern- 
ment of India issued a resolution on the subject 
In which they noted with concern the disappoint- 
ing response made to their appeal and recapi- 
tulated the circumstances in which the scheme 
was initiated. It is, said the Resolution, 
“a matter of disappointment to the Govern- 
ment ol India to find that during the first, two 
months after the passing of the Act only fiOO 
men have been enrolled in place oi the 0,000 
for which preparations were made. It is 
Jolt that all who take an interest in the TMenee 
Force and believe thosesentiments of patriotism 
which have brought, it. into being, and who have 
the good name of India at heart will be dishear- 
tened to learn that out of the six month* 1>M * 
which roeruituig is open so much time should 
have elapsed without any mb quote response 
being made.” At the end of August, instead of 
0,000 being . -nrol led as a preliminary step m six 
battalions, only 3,800 had applied to be r nrolled. 
In September, when the Hon. Mr. Surma moved 
in Council that the period of applications for 
enrolment should be extended, the Commnndei- 
in-Cliiel said the final figures were 5,034 which, 
allowing for rejections were as many recruits 
a a could well be drilled. After some months 
the question of increasing the force might be 
reconsidered. 

Conditions of Service.— Tlio condition e 
under which Indians w T ere invited t,o sene were 
those applying to His Majesty's Indian Forces 
In the Regular Army, and, as periodical training 
was not demanded of thoj-e enrolled, were far 
less onerous than the terms imposed on Euro- 
peans in India. A iurther concession to Indian 
wEhcs was made in 1918 when it w.is announc- 
ed that Indians might offer themselves for 
enlistment in any of six temtoiial L. D. F. 
units up to the total number of 0,200, after 
whieh Government would be prepared to 
consider a gradual augmentation of the establish- 
ment up to a maximum of 12,000. A I J ress- 
Note explained that “tin Indian portion of the 
Indian Defence Foieo is to be of real value in the 
present emergency, it Is very desiraMo that the 
lix units above-named should bo raised to tho 
full establishment as soon as poBaiblo in order 
that immediate progress may bo made with 
their training ,” * 
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The Indian Defence Force. 


Art Nn III of 1917 ! but has not attained the age of fifty years, and 

^ * * i whois not within the exceptions set out in the 

[28th February 1917.1 j Schedule to this Act, shall be deemed to be 

n Ad to constitute «„ Indian Defeme Force a, ,<} for local military service within the 

for other m, noses. ' meaning of this Act . 


for other purposes. : meaning ui uns 

Whereas it is necessary to constitute an ! 5. Every male European British snlijeet 

Indian defence Force, and compulsorily to j who, on tho first day of 

enter for sci vice in that Foret certain European i Obligation of February, 1917, was ordi- 
1 British subjects; and | local military warily lcsident in India, or 

... ... i . i . , service And thcicaflcr becomes so resj- 

Whereas in the ease of others, it is (leelnnl ! Hal)jWv (o min . a „<i for tho tlni0 i wi ng 

snilicicnt for the pp-sent to take power to enrol i tarv training. has attained the age ol 
for Blush service only sueli persons as may oiler | siMeen years, but lias not 

themselves for enrollm nt , it is luril y cnacti (1 ■ ^ttainrO the age of eighteen years, shall lie 
to? follows : I ( i L . em od ^ enrolled for local military service, 

1. (l) This Act may be called the Indian \ but shall only be liable to such military training 
Short title, extent Defence Force Act, 1917, i as mav be provided for by regulations made 
and duration. ! under this Act, and shall not be liable to any 

revs -ri .’j,., , i n T, >L‘ u t „ j ■ „ I other form of mditai y sciviee. 


(2) It o xHi df; to the whole of British India, 

including British Baluchistan and tlu: Sou Mm 1 
Parganas, and npplif s also to European British 
subjects within Mu territory oi any Native 
Prince or Chief in India. 


C. Every person deemed to be enrolled for 
military scrviie, whether lo- 
Oblig.ition on eal or general, shall, as from 
eisons enrolled the commencement of this 


bjects within the territory oi any Native i Obligation on eal or general, shall, as from 

ineo or Chief in India. > persons enrolled the commencement of this 

' . ,, . . j . ! for military Act, he deemed to be enrolled 

(,p It r)i all remain in force dun ug the service m r.he Indian Defence Force, 
continuance of the present war, and for a period i an( [ ma y be, appointed to 

of six months thereafter. j such < nrps or unit thereof as he mav thereafter 

2. In this act, unless there is anything : he assigned to, and shall, if In is a person deemed 
... repugnant in the suhj.-et j to bo enrolled for general mllltaiy service, be 

Definitions. 0r r , 01 itext— j liable to serve in any p^rt of India. 

"European British subject/* means a Euro- , 7. Every person deemed to be (iirolled 

an British subject as defined in tlic Code of ■ for local military service 

iiniual Procedure, 1898, and shall, for the ! Obligation on shall be subject to any 


Definitions. 


repugnant in 
or context — 


"European British subject," means a Euro- . 7. Every person deemed to be (iirolled 

pcan British subject as defined in t,lic Code of ' for local military service 

Criminal Procedure, 1898, and shall, for the ; Obligation on shall be subject to any 
purposes of this Act, be deemc d to include every j persons enrolled rules and regulations relat- 
pnrson who, before the third day of Afarch, j i or local military ing to that service which may 
1917, has filled up, signed and lodged Form A ! service. be made under ibis Act : 
with the Registration Authority under the | Provided that no such rule or regulation shall 
Registration Ordinance 1117, and aNo every j require any such poison to serve outside the 
person who at the com ivm cement of this Act, hl ^ its of probed local area, 
i s a inc mber of a corps ol volunteers constituted I 

under the Indian Volunteers Act, 1809; | 8. (11 Eveiy person deemed t,o be enrolled 

... .. , „ ^ .. , , , . for general military service 

Prescribed means prescribed bv rules | obligation on shall be subject to any rules 
made under tills Aet. j persons enrolled and regulations relating to 

3. Every male European British subject j for general mill- that service which m iv be 

who, on the first- day of j tary service. made under this Act. 

ffr-n'iraf niilitarv < S?'5E“ 9 ’ I (2) Every such person, when called out in the 

80 e S oJv?cc y i iMMffS f Z KKW 

J i ?jsvks 

Schedule to this Act, Shall L>0 deemed to he , . . . Mip sampranifin the Armv lie hnldH fnr 

mi-SI/of Shirt’ ?' y S ° rV " ° WitlliU tl ‘ r i the time Being in the Indian Defend Force. 

, , , t { 0 If any question arises, with reference 

Provided that if any person referred to in | to this Act, whether any 

thr til eC « 0 ^ 1 t !KuWrt. r?™iLl!!w a « y I Determination person Is a European British 
employment of which fai t the Commander-in- of disputes as to subject within the meaning 
Chief m India shall be the sole judge, attains residences and of this Act oris "ordinarily 
the age of forty-one years, such person shall ac resident" In British India 

continue to serve for such additional period agu M is withlntheexcentions 

notoxceedingone -year as the prescribed military sc t outin the Schedule or as to the age of any 
authority may direct. person, the prescribed authority, or a person 

4. Every male European British subject authorized in this behalf in writing by that 

who, on the first day of authority, shall apply to the District Magis* 

Obligation of February, 1917, was ordi- i trate or to an officer specially empowered 

local military narily resident in India, or I ih this behalf by the jLoca] Government, in the 

service. thereafter bocomcs bo resi- j district or local area In which the person 

dent, and who for the time to whom the dispute relates is for the time 

being has attained tho age of forty-ono years ' being, and such Magistrate or other officer aftor 


Determination 
of disputes as to 
residences and 
age. 
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hearing such person or giving him a reasonable 
opportunity of being heard, shall summarily 
determine the question, and the decision of 
such Magistrate or oilier officer shall be final 
lor all the purposes ol this Act : 

Provided that anv question referred to in 
this section has been dt elded in accordance with 
the procedure provided in the Registration 
Ordinance, 1017, such decision shall be deemed 
to be a decision under thisscction of this Act. 

10. If any person who is deemed to be 

enrolled ior militaiv service, 
Arrest of persons whether local or" general, 
under obligation disobeys any notice or Older 
for military calling him out lor such 
service. service, any District or Chief 

Presidency Magistrate may, 
on tin* application of the pnsciibcd authority, 
or of a per* on antliorizedin tbisbohall in writing 

by that niithonbv, caube bmh person to be 
arrested ami brought before him, and if the 
Magistrate is satisfied that hi* is a person to 
whom Sections 3, 4 or 5 ol tins Act applies and 
who has been called out for such service, tin 
Magistrate without prejudhc to any pepaltv 
which such person may have imurred shall 
make over such person to the custody of the 
militu i y authorities. 

11. (1) Application may he made to the 

prescribed authority by, or 
Certificate of (subject to rules made under 
» xemptiou. this Act) in respect of, auy 

person referred to in Sections 
3, 4 or 5, for the issue to him of a certificate ot 
exemption under the provisions ol this Act on 
any ot the following grounds, namely : — 

(ft) thatitisexpedieiit in the national Intciest t 
that he should instead ol being employed in | 
military service he engaged in other work; or - 
(6) it he is being educated or trained for any { 
work that it is expedient in the national interest 
that ho should continue to be so educated or ' 
traijud; or 

(e) ill-health or infirmity ; 
and the prescribed authority, if it considers the 
gi omuls ol the application established, shall 
giant such a luntificatu. 

(2) The Governor- c *onr ra! in Council may 
also, by older in writing direct the issue to such 
persons or class of persons, as he thinks lit, ot | 
certificates ot exemption it ho is satisfied that 
such a course is desirable in the national 
interest. 

(3) Any certificate of exemption may bo 
absolute, conditional, or temporary, and may 
bo renewed, varied or withdrawn at any time 
by the authority which granted it, and may 
provide that a person liable to general military 
service shall perform local military service : 

Provided that every conditional or temporary 
certificate shall state the conditions under 
which or tho period for which it Is granted. 

(4) If,fortho purpose of obtaining exemption 
for himself or any other person, or for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the renewal, variation, or 
withdrawal of a certificate, any person makes a 
false statement or false representation, to any 
authority under tills section, he shall be punish- 
able with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months, or with fine or with both. 


12. (1) Tho Governor-General in Council 
may, by notification in the 
Enrolment of “ Gazctto of India,” con- 
persons other stituto, in any local area 
than European which ho may .specify in the 
lhitish subjects notification, corp“ or units 
in the Indian for the cmolment in the 
Defence Force Indian Defence Force of 
lor general persons other than European 
military service. British subjects, who satisfy 
the prescribed conditions and , 
within six months from the commencement of 
this Act, offer themselves for enrolment for 
general military service, and such persons may 
be enrolled ac< ordingly in the prescribed man- 
ner. 

(2) Every person enrolled In a corps or unit 
constituted under Sub-Section (4) shall be 
liable to si rve in any part of India, shall be 
subject, to all i ulos and regulations that may tv 

made under this Act relating to his corps or 
unit, and shali not quit such corps or unit, 
except in the prescribed manner. 

(3) Every such person shall, when called 
out m the presciibed manner for general military 
service, be subject to the Indian Array Act, 
1911, and the rules made thereunder, w hr i( upon 
the said Act and mica shall apply to him as 
if he held the same rank in the Indian 
Army as he holds for the time being in the In- 
dian Defence Foice. 

13. (I) Tho Go\ernor-Gent ral in Council 
may make rules to carry 
Power to make out the purposes of this 
luks. Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing pou';, such 
rules may- 

fa) prescribe authorities ior the purposes of 
Section* 9 and 10 ; 

(/>) constitute authorities and prescribe the 
proeoduie ot such authorities lor the pin pos-e of 
considering applications lor exemption Irom 
military service ; 

(r) prescribe the lime within which, and the 
form in which* such application may be made, 
and the persons other than the person to be 
exempted by whom it may be made ; 

(d) prescribe the conditions subject to which 
persons other than Furof>enn British subjects 
should be permitted to offer themselves lor 
general military sen Ice ; 

( e ) prescribe the military or other obligations 
to which person* or any class of persons enrolled 
or deemed to be enrolled under this Actshali 
respectively be liable; constitute or specify 
Courts for the trial and punishment of breaches 
of such obligations; prescribe tho piocedure 
to he followed by such Courts; and provide 
for the enforcement or carrying out of the 
orders or sentences of such Courts; 

(0 provide for the medical examination o 
persons liable to general military service ; 

J (g) provide for the callin g out and all purposes 
1 ancillary thereto of persons or any class of 
persons liable to general military service, ajid 
constitute authorities lor the purpose of assist- 
ing in the selection ot persons to be so called 
out ; and 
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Amending Bills. 


(A) provide for any matter in this Act 
directed to be prescribed. 

(3) Rules made under this section may provide 
that any contravention thereof or of any order 
or notice issued under the authority of any 
such rules shall be, punishable with imprison-, 
in< nt for a term v hieli 111 a y e xtend to six months, \ 
or with line or with both. 

(4) All rubs nude under tills Art shall be , 

published in the “Gazette of India”, and on ; 
such publication shall have effect as it enacted ! 
in this Act. j 

14. (1) The Commander-m-Chief in India i 
may, subject to the control ; 

Sumtnaiy and of the Governor-General j 

minor punish- in Council, spoony the sum- j 
meats. mary and minor punishments | 
for breach of any rule in.uk* under t-his Act to - 
which persons enrolled or deemed to l.e enrolled J 
under tbits Act shall be, liable, without the j 
intervention ol a Conit, and the officer or , 
olheers by whom ami the extent to which such : 
summary and minor punishments may be J 
awarded. j 


undergoing military service or training under 
this Act or to their dependants. 

(3) Regulations made under this section may 
provide that any contravention thereof, or of 
any order or notice issued under the authoiit y 
of any such regulation, shall be punishable with 
line which may extend to five hundred rupees. 

1G. Nothing in this Act shall apply to any 
Act, not lo apply person eoutmed in a prison 
to persons eon- or lunatic asylum, 
limd in a prison 
or lunatic 
asylum. 

17. The Governor-General in Council 
Power to dis- may disband any corps 

band corps or or unit, constituted under 
unit. this Act. 

18. The provisions of the Registration 
Provisions of Ordinance, 1917, shall be 

Rcgistiatlon in force during the eontinu- 
Oril nuance, mice of this Act, ami shall 

1917, continued have effect as if they had 
in force. been enacted in this Act : 


(2) Ko punishment i xcreding in severity! 
imprisonment in military custody for a period \ 
of seven days shall be imposed as a summary ! 
punishment., and no punishment, involving [ 
any kind of imprisonment shall be imposed i 
as'a minor punishment. ' 

15. (J) The Commander-in-Chiei in India , 
may make regulations pro- j 
Power to make vidmg g< ncrally for all det ails i 
regulations. connected with tin* organi- j 
y.ation, personnel, duties, and J 
military training of any persons liable to < 
military service or training under this Act. ! 

(2) Tn particular and without prejudice to 
fcho generality of the foregoing power, such 
regulations may — 


Provided that the following amendments 
shall be made therein, namely: — 

(1) In Section 3, Sub-Section (1), of the said 
Ordinance, for the words “had not attaint'd 
the age of lifty years on Llm first dav of February, 
1917,*’ the words “ who for the time being has 
not attained the age of fitty years,'* shall be 
substituted. 

(2) in Schedule II of I he said Ordinance in 
entry (I) after the word “forces” the words 
“ or of the ltoyal Indian Marine Service " shall 
be meerted, and m entry (2) for the word 
“ JiritHi.” the wonl “ religioub” shall bo 
substitute d. 

TUB SCHEDULE. 


(a) specify the units, whether of rcguLa 
troops or auy other military force with which 
any person or class of persons enrolled or deem- 
ed to be enrolled undei this Act. shall serve 
or undergo military training, or constitute 
special military units for that purpose ; 


(Sue Sections 3 and 4.] 

Exceptions . 

(1) Members of His Majesty’s naval and 
military forces ut the Royal Indian Marine 
Service other than Volunteers enrolled under 
the Indian Voluutecis* Act, 1809. 


(b) specify the courses of training or 
instruction to be followed by any person or class 
of persons liable to military service or training 
under this Act ; and 

( c ) provide for and regulate the remuneration, 
allowances, giatuities or compensation (ii 
any) to be paid to any person or class of person* 


(2) Persons in Holy Orders or regular Minis- 
ters of any religious denomination. 

(3) Persons who have at any time, since the 
beginning of the war been prisoners of war, 
captured or interned by the enemy, or have 
been released or exchanged. 


AMENDING BILLS. 


During the autumn, 1918, session of the 
Imperial Legislative Council three Bills were 
officially introduced wlilch contained amendments 
to the 1. D. F. Act. The first made it possible 
for men over 50 to volunteer for Bervicc 
in the Defence Force. Some such provision 
had been contemplated in 1917 but it was 
not then thought worthwhile to legislate 


for the small number of men likely to be affected . 
Experience, however, Bhowed that there was a 
good proportion of men lo the Force who on at- 
taining the ago of 60 might wish to remain in it. 

Territorial Limitations. The second Bill 
known as the Indian Defence Bill brought men 
under 41 more on equality with their fellow 
citizens in the United Kingdom who aro 
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liable to service In any part of the world. It 
enlarged the scope of the military service im- 
posed by the I. D. F. Act so as to make service 
out of India compulsory in the case of European 
British subjects in the General Service class 
(i. 0 ., between the fcgcs of 18 and 41). This mea- 
sure, said the Commandcr-in-Cblef when in- 
troducing it, has the “advantage ot considerably 
increasing the utility oi the Indian Defence 
Force, for it is evident that military operations 
based on India might easily extend beyond its 
frontiers, and in such circumstances, the exist- 
ing territorial limitations in regard to the 
employment of the force would prove highly 
Inconvenient." 

Industrial Compulsion Act. 

Of greater importance, however than the 
two Bills just mentioned, was the Bill which 
s ought to provide that persons deemed to be 
enrolled for military service under the I. D. K. 
Act might be called" upon to perform war work. 
The bill was Introduced and, alter considerable 
criticism by two European numbers, post- 
poned for six months. It is sufficiently 
explained in the statement, of object? and reasons 
width itateb: Certain industrieo oi national 
importance, which are essential to the mainte 
nance of the iorces in the field, are steadily ey 
pandmg on a large scale necessitating the 
employment of men with special technical 
knowledge and braining on nscale commensurate 
with such expansion. Tt is becoming increas- 


ingly difficult to obtain the services of specialist 
from the United Kingdom and It Is proposed 
to utilise to the fullest extent the services of 
those who are in India. The jBUl 1 b designed 
to glv^effcct to this proposal. Briefly the Bill 
provides tor taking power, by an order in 
writing to require any member of the European 
portion of the Indian Defence Force, whether 
in possession of an exemption certificate or 
not, to take up or continue any employment 
in any industry declared to be ol national 
importance by the Governor-General in Council. 
Persons in respect oi whom such an order has 
been made will be deemed to have been called 
out for general military service dr to have been 
called upon to perform actual military duty 
as the case may; be, according as they belong 
to the general military service or ldtal military 
service class. It is not intended to exercise 
this poweT except for the puiposes oi Govern- 
ment service and industrial concerns under 
Government control. It is proposed to make 
provision lor the payment of reasonable salaries 
to persons employed on technical work and 
to utilise the services oi the selection committees 
lormed under the Indian Defence Force Act for 
advising the Govcrnmint as regarda Individual 
eases. This Act, owing to the conclusion of 
the war, was never enforced. The training of the 
Indian Dotence lorce was modified in 1919 and 
it is expected that a new scheme of service 
will replace that force early in 1920. 


STRENGTH AND HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 


The average strength of European Troops, Begnlars and Territorials, in India during 
1917 \va>< 80,825 as compared with 00.737 111 1910. The. following table shows the mnir. facta as 
regards the health ■ — 




1 

: 

1 

1 

Invalids sent 

Average 

Period. 

Average 

strength. 

\dmissions. 

I 

Deaths. 

1 

home. 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 (Averages) 

1 

09,440 

. >9,389 

303 

488 

2094-57 

1915 

44,891 

30,952 

207 

889 

1754-19 

1910 

00,7.17 

40,892 

397 

1,313 

2414-50 

19 L 7 

80,825 

02,372 

390 

1,337 

3080-45 


The average strength ot Indian Troops including those ou duty in China ami other stations 
outside India, but excluding those under field service conditions, was 191,242 m 1917 as compared 
with 1119,070 in 1910. The following table gives the actuals of sickness, mortality and invaliding 
for each of the years 1917, 1910, 1915 and the averages for the quinquennial period 1910-14. 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

Average 
constantly 
[ sick. 

1910-14 (average) . * . . 

130,201 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,662 

1915 

119,985 

89,315 

1,020 

6,415 

4,065 

1910 

39,070 

105,333 

1,248 

3,746 

6,250 

1917 

191,242 

* 141,787 

2,201 

3,421 

6,556 
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Marine and Militdry Expenditure. 


Expenditure on the Military Services. 



Accounts, 

Accounts, 

191819. | 

1910-20, 


1016-17, 

1917-18. 

Budget. | 

Revised. | 

Budget. 

Expenditure, 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

India— 






Effective Services — 






Administration 

.'.7, 18.317 

67,20.355 

Cfl,2S,Soo 

69,92,000 

70.69,020 

Military Accounts . . 

20,20, S 12 

28.31,257 

27.38,050 

23,06,000 

28,29,400 

Regimental Pay, etc 

7, 72,27,057 

8,00,99,334 

8,29,91,360 

8,19,1.9,000 

13,80,70,750 

Supply ami Transport. 

2.91,17,776 

3,30,30,972 

3,48,04,030 

4,10,19,000 

5, 12,7', non 

Veterinary 

1,72,7*4 

1,98,304 

1,70.240 

2,00,000 

1,91,900 

Clothing 

42, 37, 2.19 

26,77,025 

20,42,000 

39,30,000 

72,75,200 

Remounts 

I4,n2,460 

55,35,529 

43,83,680 

46, 18,000 

50,32,760 

Medical Services 

SO, 12,527 

32,32,100 

31,00,310 

36,27,000 

69,05,460 

Medical St 

0,1 9, *33 

22,32,813 

13,40,630 

23,01,000 

23,38,000 

Ordnance 

1,18,71,030 

1,59,39,793 

1,79,92,030 

2,23,00,000 

L, 82, 19,980 

Ecclesiastical 

3,%, 759 

4,36,921 

4,03, 7u0 

4,36,000 

1,40,180 

Education 

5,05,9S1 

6,71 SM 

7,03,280 

8,42.000 

11,10,290 

Compensation for 

Pood, etc. 

34,00,920 

7,99,000 

7, 17,0o0 

12,66,000 

28,69,000 

Miscellaneous Services 

11,31,78,446 

1 1,08,32,246 

15,90,43,000 

33,28,56,000 

21,47,96,000 

Indian Munitions 

Board. 

Hutting 

■V.,019 

2.36,912 

28,55,021 

2,65, 187 

21,80,280 

2,00,000 

34,00,000 

3,20,000 

.d, 56,470 

2,. >0,000 

Convey an rp by Road, 
River and S< a. 
Conveyance by Rail , . 

9,03,231 

1,09,80,704 

3,13,580 

1,43,21,052 

8,33,970 

1,20,00,000 

9,97,000 

2.36,50,000 

9,88,690 

2,11,00,000 

Cantonment? 

17,37,917 

IS 41,728 

12,08,090 

13,75,000 

13,16,840 

Unadjusted Expend- 
iture . 

— 1,73,481 

— 10,27*238 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Total Rs. .. 

27,04,02,729 

1 33,62,89,725 

33,41,33,000 

53,54,50,000 

48,57,32,000 

Non-effective Services — Rs. 

1,28.45,207 

1,46,21,875 

1,60,71,000 

1,59,90,000 

1,78,71,000 

Total India Rs. 

28,32,97,936 

► 33,09,11,600 

35,02,54.006 

> 55,14,46,000 

I 50,36,03,000 

Equivalent in sterling £ .. 

18,880,529 

> 22,000,774 

23,350,300 

i 36,763,100 

l 33,573.500 

~ - - 

- - 

- 

- - - - — 

- . . 

- — 



Expenditure on Military Services. 

I I I 1913-19. 


Accounts, Accounts, 
1916-17.- 1917-18. 


Budget. Revised. 


1919-20, 

Budget. 


England — 

Effective Services — 

Tayments to IVar 
Ofllrc for British 
Forces. 

Furlough Allowances, 
etc., of British 
Forces. 

Consolidated Clothing 
Allowances of Bri- 
tish Soldiers. 

Furlough Allowances, 
Indian Service. 

T inlian Troop Service . 

Other llcadb . . 

Clothing Stores 

Ordnance and Miscell- 
aneous Stores. 

Medical Stores 

llemount Stores 

Supply and Transport 
Stores. 

Mechanical Transport 
Stores. 

Military Farms Stores 

Aviation Stores 

JS'orth-West Frontier, 
1914. 

Stores taken to India 
with Troops. 

Total £ .. 
jV on-effective Services — 


Forces. 

Tensions, Indian Ser- 
vice. 

Other Heads .. 


Total £ .. 
Total England £ . . 
rAL Expenditure £ .. 
Receipts. 


Equivalent in sterling £ 
England .. .. £ 

Total Receipts £ 


930,700 852,200 911,700 

00,000 20,000 60,000 

» 

187,000 192,000 250,000 


1 08,039 
1,152,872 


83,000 
1 , 65 # 139 
25,428 
29,638 


110,000 

1,946,096 


3,191,512 

3,908,325 

2,379,500 

2,545,500 

2,793,100 

676,073 

672,373 

576,100 

1.076,400 

1,941,100 

1,230,154 

1,173,236 

1,170,000 

1,150,000 

1,130,000 

269,735 

277,196 

315,000 

283,000 

292,000 

2,181,962 

2,124,805 

2,061,100 

2,511,400 

3,363,100 

5,373,474 

6,033,130 

4,440,600 

5,056,900 

6,156,200 

24,260,003 

28,093,904 

27,790,900 

41,820,000 

39,729,700 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

11s. 

Rs. 

1,17,70,502 

1,53,52,150 

1,29,01,000 

1,56,15,000 

1,39,47,000 

£ 

784,704 

330,814 

£ 

1,023,477 

280,463 

£ 

800,100 

284,000 

£ 

1 ,041,000 
269,200 

£ 

929,800 

274,500 

1,115,518 

1,303,930 

1,144,100 

1,310,200 

1,204,300 

: 23,144,485 

26,789,974 

26,640,800 

40,500,800 

38,625,400 


East Indies Squadron. 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 

Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, atod, it consisted of two second class and two 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been third class cruisers, and remained at this 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- strength until 1910 : when one second class 
rally varied in strength from time to time, and cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 
of late years in particular there have been substituted, and three crutepra weie lent from 

several changes In Its composition, the most the Mediterranean to assist m the suppression 

recent being in the direction of strengthening of the arms traffic in the Gulf. By 1913 the 
it, owing to the disappearance of strength in position of the East Indies squadron had con- 
the othor squadrons of the Eastern Fleet. In siderably improved. The battleship Swift- 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second sure had taken the place of the second class 
class and three smaller cruisers and lour sloops eruwor which had been llagslup, and a modern 
or gunboats. In 1900, when the policy of second class cruiser replaced the Perseus, 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 

The proportion of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown in the following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details : — 


Received from 


Nature of Service. 


Australian Common- j 
wealth Dominion of { 
Canada. 

Australian Commonwealth. 
Do. 

Dominion of New Zealand, 


Union of South Africa 


Newfoundland 


Maintenance of Ills Majesty’s Ships in Indian Waters.. 

Indian lroop Service (or. account of work performed by 
the Admiralty) 

Repayment on account of services rendered by Ilia Ma- 
jesty's Ships engaged in tho suppression of the Arms 
Traffic in the Persian Gulf 

Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay of 
Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Ro>al Navy. 

Survey of the N. W. Coast of Australia 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 
of the Jlo>al Navy Reserve. . 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 
perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve . 

General maintenance of the Navy 

J Maintenance of a branen of the Royal Naval Reserve 


India's Marine Expenditure. 

Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to tho Imperial Government 
in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements, 
which date from 1896-7, the subsidy of £100,000 a year, is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except, 
with tho consent of tho Government of India. Tho chief heads of marine expenditure, which 
amouuts to nearly £400,000 annually, are shown below. Charges and receipts in respect of pilot- 
age are no longer brought to account under this head : — 


Expenditure. 

India 

Equivalent in sterling 
England 

Total 

Receipts. 

India 

Equivalent in sterling 
England 

Total 

Net Expenditure 


Accounts, 

Accounts, 

1918-1 9. 

1919-20, 

1910-17.' 

1917-18. 

Budget. | 

Revised. 

Budget. 

40,85.438 

67,45,164 

52,53,000 

61,62,000 

62,40,000 

272,362 

421,318 

449,678 

358,146 

350,200 
610.100 | 

410.800 

598.800 

1 416,000 

815,600 

693,680 

807^824 

960,300 

1,009,600' 

1,231,601) 

M, 70, 072 

48,32,333 

46,29,000 

47,01,000 

44,85,000 

365,005 

22 

322,155" 

308,600 

3137400 

299,000" 

365,027 

322,155 

308,600 


■EEKI 

328,653 

485,669 

651,700 

696,200 

932,000 
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ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces its 
origin so far hack as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 

necebsary to profile tlieraselves with armed 

vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or .Portuguese arid from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
Tim first, two ships, the Dragon and Hollander 
(or Osiandor), wcie despatched from England 
in 1012 under a Captain Rest, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 

The periods and titles have been as follows: — 

H 011 . K. I. Co.'s Mamie . . 1612—1086 

Bombay „ .. 1686—1830 

Indian Navy „ .. 1830—1802 

Bombay Marine . . . . 1803 — ’1877 

H. M. Indian Marine . . . . 1877 — 1892 

Royal Indian Marine . .1892, Present day. 

The Mil 11110 has always been most closely 
connected with Bombay, and in 1668 when 
the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
■\oniig of the Marino was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then uniil lw77 thu Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marino Es- 
tablishments were amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarter? 
and the official residence of the Director. 

War Service of the Marine. 

1012-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pnates lor supremacy ot West 
Coast ol India. 1744 War with Fiance, cap- 
ture of Charidetnagore, and French ship In- 
dicium. In 1736 Capture of Castle of Ghena, 
1774 Mahrutta War, capture of Tannah. Latter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Tiincomalcc, Jafnapataiu, Colombo, etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with Fiance. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nine- 
teenth century suppression of Jowasmi Pi- 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest oi 
Tara. 1813 Expedition against. Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahraita War, capture 
of Forts at Sevorndroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy 111 the Persian Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-AJi Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 3838 Capture of Aden. 
3840-42 War in China, 1843 Scindc War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1845-46 Maori war in Now Zealand. 1S48-49 
War In Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Basseln, Prome and Tcgu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Bushlrc, Muhammcrah and 
Ahwaz. 1856-57 W~ar In China. 1857-59 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton, 
Xaku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 
sinian Var. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 


Egyptian Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War. 
1889 Chin-Lsliai Expedition. 1896 Suakin 
Expedition, 1897 Expedition to Imtirbc, 
MombasKA E. Africa. 1899-1902 S. African 

War. 1 000-01 Boxer Rebellion in China, 

relief of Pekin. 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition. 

Service In the War 1914 - 18 .— The Ruval 
Indian Marine., thomih admail Service compared 
with the Army and Nn\v, has played a very 
active and conspicuous part in the European 
Wai. Oil the outbreak ol the War the Service 
was 1111 del the administration of Captain (now 
Hcur-Admiial) W. Lumsdcn, C.V.O , R.E., 
Director, Eoval Indian Marine. Captain 
Lunckkn retired on the Pith of February, 
1918, and the post lias since been lwld bv Cap- 
tain N. F. J. Wilson, 0M.fi , C.B.F, , K.LM. 

Tbe fli.st service performed bv the Royal 
Indian Marine was thu establishment at the 
largo ports ot Bombay, Calcutta, Aden, Karachi 
and Rangoon, of the Examination Service 

which in conjunction with the Military 

authorities '■alegwirded those ports from 

cm mv action. Most ol the larger ships ot the 
Moral Indian Marine which arc m peace times 
unarmed, and are unployed in cjrrving troops, 
etc*., were armed and fitted in the Govern- 
ment Dockvard at Bombay, and handed over 
to the Roval Navy for service as Auxiliary 
Cruisers Most of the Royal Indian Marine 
pciwmnel, both European and Indian, 

continued to serve on board tlie^o ships, some, 
of which took part in actions, Early in 3915, 
the R.J.MS “ Hardmge ” took part in thu 
ih fence of the Suez Canal, and was struck by 
a Turkish H-mcli shell on the stai board side, 
can vim; away the 1010 tunnel ami part of the 
bridge. The “ Comet ” \\.t-< sunk by the 'Turks 
during the battle of Ctesipbon in 1916. The 
“ Law renct* ” tool; pait m the advance up 
the Tigris, and was m action at the taking of 
Kurna, and constantly under lire. 

The chad service rendered by the Royal 
Indian Marine, however. LaS been in connection 
with Marine transport woik. The Royal 
Indian Marine furnished b:\so Transport stalls 
ior Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Rangoon and 
Madras, as" well as overseas staffs for Egypt, 
Franco, Mesopotamia and East Africa. The 
fitting out of ships as Transports for the con- 
veyance of Troops, animals, stores, etc., lrom 
India to the different theaties ot War overseas 
and vice in* a, the loading and unloading of 
ships, and the several duties eonncctcd there- 
with were also cairiod out hv the Royal Indian 
Marine. The liuinbtr of vessels taken up and 
fitted out in connection with the despatch 
of flic Hist lot ot troops from India numbered 
over 260, but this did not finish tho task 
allotted to the Roval Indian Marine, as alter 
the despatch of troops, the necessary sea- 
transpoit for the carnage of reinforcements 
to the theatres ot War had to be arranged for. 
The number of troops, animals, and stores, 
conveyed by these ships is recorded in the 
Military Department ol Government, but 
tno mere details of numbers scarcely conveys 
any idea ot the sustained effort which the 
movement of these largo numbers involved, 
and the work that was necessary to keep the 
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vessels in a state of repair and efficiency, all 
of which fell on the Royal Indian Marine. 

Neither the capacity of the two Royal Indian 
Marine Dockyards at Bombay and Calcutta, 
nor the personnel of the Royal Indian Marine, 
which was just sufficient for carrying on its 
functions during normal times, and perhaps 
in minor expeditions, could be expected to 
cope witli the large amount of responsible 
work detailed above, and to eairv it out expedi- 
tiously, aud at the same time efficiently. The 
administrative stall of the Royal Indian 'Marine , 
however, rose to the occasion, and by engaging 
a large number of extra personnel, and with 
the help of tlx* ltoval Engineer's Department 
Railways, and the Shipping (Ymipanies, perform- 
ed the stupendous U*-k with great credit to tile 
Service, and to the benefit of the Kmpirc. 

Prize Ships —On the outbreak of War. 
enemy vessels which were m Eastern Ports 
were seized and placed under the adminis- 
tration of the Director of the Roval Indian ; 
Maune. Tlx* number ol vessels seized was j 
‘it, and this licet, it* presented a tonnage of 
over 1,0(1,000 and a value ot over one million 
pound* sterling. The arrangement for the 
employment m tins I1e«t was not an easy task. 
'Hie enemy crew had to be replaced and the 
ships manned and lilted as expeditiously as 
possible. Though great difficulties were ex- 
perienced, this was accomplished without 
any loss of time and I he vessels were detailed 
tor different duties Very little is known to 
the public outside of the use winch has been 
made of these Prizes. The valuable services 
rendered by this Klei t, and the important 
part it lias played in the operations of the War, 
cannot be too highly spoken of. Besides the 
general Transport Service, they have performed 
duties as Colliers, Depot, Ships, Prison Ships, 
Convalescent and Hospital Ships. It will be 
interesting to note that ships of the B<mibu\ 
Prize Steamship Section were the first Her- 
man Prizes to be utilised in the whole of the 
Kmpirc. In order to relieve the congestion 
of cargo at Indian Ports due in a great measure 
to the removal of private vessels lrom Indian 
Trade fur Imperial Transport Work, the Prize 
Ships for some time were aho employed com- 
mercially. The Prize Slap fleet lias also 
sustained together with the shipping of the 
w r orld Its quota of losses dun to enemy action, 
though fortunately the casualties m the per- 
sonnel have been vety few. The officers, 
engineers, and crew of the Merchant Service 
by whom the vessels are manned ha\o main- 
tained the best traditions of the Services to 
which they belong, by their devotion to duty. 
Many of them have earned an honourable 
mention in the official despatches. 

River Transport— In addition to (be 
fitting out of vessels, arranging for their despatch 
and for the. Transport Staff, the management 
of Prize Steam Ships, etc., the Royal Indian 
Marine Service was called upon to provide 
River Transport for the advance of the British 
Force in Mesopotamia, and also to organise a 
River Transport Service in that country. The 
difficulties encountered in obtaining Rultablc 
river craft in India capable of navigating the 
Tigris and Euphrates are well known and need 
not he recapitulated. As, however, the 


demand was insistent such vessels as most 
nearly approximated to the required dimen- 
sions' were taken up in India and despatched 
in tow* to Mesopotamia. The despatch of 
this Inigo Ilotilla, which numbered over 800 
vessels and barges, over a distance varying 
between 1,000 to 3,000 miles was a big under- 
taking and was not carried tlirough without 
loss owing to the frail nature of many ot the 
era It W'hieli were unfitted to face sea conditions. 
Wilh these craft as they arrived, a River 
Service was organised by the Royal Indian 
Marine, and when the. conduct of operations 
was taken over by the War Office in August, 
lOttl, they I on ml a river transport service m 
existence, the efficiency of winch their Olhceis 
have Irequently recognised. India, howe\ei\ 
continued to be the. base of supply ot troop-, 
and stores tor Mesopotamia, and the fact that 
the War Office took over the operations, did 
not thereto! e relieve the strain on the Royal 
Indian Manuc Service's, whose work in carrying 
lor tonnage, personnel, for ships, transport, 
stall, etc, continued. The aelual numbers 
of craft taken up and despatched to Mesopota- 
mia w ere 1,00 i, including River Steamers, 
Tugs, haunches. Barges, Motor Boats uf every 
size and description. The Royal Indian 
Marine, also tianMerred 213 Olhceis (38 Per- 
manent, 175 Temporary) to the War Office 
for service m Mesopotamia, when the latter 
assumed charge ot the operations. 

Work of the Dockyards —Such is a brief 
record of the services rendered by the Ao.miI 
Indian Marine Service to the Empire m thu 
great war, but the record cannot be considered 
even partially complete, without special re- 
terence to the work ol the Dockyards . These 
two establishments have been of inestimable 
va'u • duiing the war Besides undertaking 
Vue survey and fitting out of numbers of trans- 
ports, the plans tor fitting out by private firms 
of the remainder were nil prepared by the 
Duekyard Officers, and their completion 
supervised by them. The immense flotilla 
fur Mesopotamia nearly all passed through 
Dockyard hands, where, they were docked, 
repaired and prepared tor their sea voyage. 
Almost of greater importance are the repairs 
and n vet haul ot the East Indies Naval Squa- 
dron winch is almost entirely dependent on 
Bombay Dockyard, ior its repairs and stores. 
The fitting out of the mine-sweeping Flotilla 
was another of its energies and latterly the 
building of six 'trawlers for the same work 
has been undertaken. In addition a consider- 
able number of Barges, Oil flats, steam launches 
and Boats have been built for Mesopotamia. 

In consequence of the. discovery that an 
enemy vessel had laid mines in Eastern Waters, 
the Roval Indian Marino was called upon in 
February, J 917, to organise a Patrol aud Mine- 
sweeping Service round the coast of India. 
Royal Indian Marine and Merchant Vessels 
were fitted up and utilised for the purpose, 
'they were manned by Royal Indian Marine 
aud" Merchant Service personnel, but for certain 
purposes were placed under the orders of the 
Commandcr-in-Chief, East Indies, in April 1918. 

Tn addition to this and the Examination 
Service, the Royal Indian Marine supplied the 
personnel for a Patrol Service in the Bay of 
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Ben pal and on the Burma Coast to deal with 
the threat of the importation of arms into India. 
This Service remained in active employ until the 
danger was considered at an end. 

Mention was made in Parliament of the good 
services rendered by the Royal Indian Marine in 
the War, and a large number of Royal Indian 
Marino Officers have been the recipients 
of honours for meritorious services, and both, 
they and other Royal Indian Marine personnel 
have several times been mentioned in des- 
patches. The services of Warrant Officers and 1 
Crews have also been recognised by Govern- 
ment, by iho grant of medals and in different 
other ways. 21 Officers, 0 Warrant Officers, 
and nearly 300 ratings have given their life 
in this War. 

The numbers of Officers and Warrant Officers 
who have been the, recipient of honours or 
been mentioned in despatches are as follows : — 


Personnel, 1919 . 

Director. 

Captain N ¥. J. Wilson, C.M.a., C.B.K., tu.m. 
Office Residence, Government Dock Yard, 
Bombay. 

(The Director, R.T.M., advises the Govern- 
ment of India on all maritime matters.) 

Deputy Director. 

Capt. B, H. Jones, R I.M. 

Assistant Director (Administration), A. A. 
Whelan, Esqr. 

CATTAIN SUPERINTENDED. 

Captain D. F. Vines, onu., r.i.m,; Off, 
Residence, Marine House, Calcutta. 


OFFIC bus. 

Created C. M. G 

O 

Officers. 

Officers. 

Commanders 

.. 33 

„ O 1. K 

7 

tt 

Lieutenants and Sub-Licutcnants 

.. 72 

„ K\ B. K. 

1 Officer. 

Chief Engineers 

.. 10 

„ 0. B.E. 

17 

Officers. 

Engineers and Assistant Engineers 

.. 75 

,, M. B. K. . . . 

* 

»> 

i Marine Survey 

.. 11 

A wai did the D. S. 0. 

„ 1). S. (*. 

Mi nfioni'd in IVspatohes . . 

12 

12 

11) 


Warrant Officers. 

Gunners 

.. 24 

\V\RRANT OFIUERS. 
Mentioned in De^pa loins.. 

J2 

u 

Clerks 

Engine Drivers 

.. 21 


Petty Officers and Men. 


2,225 Recruited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency. 

Ships. 


Troopships . . 

..R. I. M. S. Dufferln* . 

6315 tons 

.. 10,191 

Horse 

Power. 

M • * 

.. „ Hardin ge* . 

.5407 


. . 9,366 

. 


*1 ■ • 

. . „ Northbrook. 

•5048 

„ 

. . 7,249 

•1 


Light-house Tender 

„ NearchuS 

491 

*» 

753 

11 

Persian G. 

Station Ship . . 

„ Palhouaic* . 

.1521 

>» 

. . 2,200 




„ Mayo 

.1125 

>» 

. . 2,157 

.. 

Rangoon. 

Despatch Vosbd 

.. ,, Lawrence* . 

903 

n 

.. 1,277 



Special Service . 4 

.. „ Mint-o* 

. 900 


. . 2,025 

. 1 


Surveying Ship 

. . „ Investigator 

.1014 

•» 

. . 1,500 

M 


II • • 

. . „ Palin urus . 

. 299 

>1 

486 

» 


Station Ship . . 

. . „ Sunbeam . 

. 334 

11 

70 

I. 

Port Blair. 

River Steamer . . 

. . „ Bhamo 

. 172 


250 


Burma. 


. . „ Sladcn 

. 270 

»> 

300 

4 . 

!■ 


• On Speolal Service. 

In addition to the above are 39 launches composed of special service iaunches; target 
towing tugs, powder boats, military service launches, etc. 
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Dockyards. 

There are two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together 
with .factories which enables tlio whole of the 
repairs for tho ships of the Last India Squadron 
of the Royal Navy and for the ships of the 
Royal Indian Marine and local Governments to 
be carried out, and tugs, lightships, pilot 
schooners, launches, etc., constructed. 

Principal Officerr, Bombay Dock Yard. 

R. I. M. Officers. 

Superintendent, Comdr. C. A. Scott, D.s.O., 
B.I.M 

Inspector of Machinery, Engr.-C'apb, C. F. 
Laslett, M.B.K. 

• Civilian Officers. 

Chief Constructor , Mr. E. P. Nownliara. 

Constructor , Mr. W. J. Kenshctt. 

Principal Officers, Calcutta Dockyard. 

R. I. M. Officers. 

Staff Officer, Commander R. G. Strong, ii.i.m. 

Inspector of Machinery , Engr. ;-Ut. Comdr. A. 
B. Codings. b.i.m. 

Civil Officers. 

Constructor, Mr. D. H. North. 

Appointments. 

In addition to tho regular appointments in 
the ships oi the Royal Indian Marine, and in 


the R. I. M. Dockyards, the following appoint- 
ments undor local Governments are hold by 
officers in tho Royal Indian Marine : — 
Bombay. 

Port Officer, Assistant Port Officer. 1st 
Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor anrl 2nd 
and 3rd Engineers and Shlj wright Surveyors 
to the Government of Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Port Officer, Deputy Port Officer and As- 
sistant Port Officer, 1st, 2nd and 3rd Engineers 

and Shipwright Surveyors to the Government 

of Bengal. 

Burma. 

Principal Port Officer, Burma; First Assist- 
ant Port Officer, Rangoon. Engineer and Ship- 
wright Surveyor to Government of Burma. 
Assistant. Do. do. do. do. 

Port Officer. Akyab, Moulmcin and Basse in. 
Marino Transport Officer, Mandalay, and Super- 
intending Engineer, Mandalay. 

Madras. 

Presidency Port Officer and Deputy Conser- 
vator of the Port. 

Chittagong. 

Port Officer, and Engineer and Shipwright 
Surveyor. 

Aden.— P ort Officer. 

Karachi. — P ort. Officer. 

Port Blair. — Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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Finance 


The Indian rupee 1ms touched two shillings 
and five ponce*. Tin* Brih«h sovereign, which 
commanded ill’b-efl rupees little morn than a 
vear ago, is now worth oniv ten rupees --rather 
less as <i matter ot fact. To those who worn 
involved in tin* desperate struggle of the Govern- 
ment of India, beginning with the closing of the 

Mints in 18!) 1, to raise, tlie rupee to one shilling 

and four pence and to keep it. from falling below 
that l.itio, the rise of the Indian Exchanges is a 
portent ot great significance. There is a ten- 
dency to regard it as merely the expression of 
the iir,o in silver, which hom an average of 
say 2<W an ounce has swollen to 7 8r/. But this 
is one of f ho^o half truths almost more misleading 
than mitiLiths. The economic force underlying 
the lise m the exchange is that India has during 
the war developed an ain.v/mg money power. 
The country, which hefoiis the war was tho 
suppliant. of London for a few beggarly millions 
of capital a vi:u, has now £106 millions 
invested iu Bntish securities. Tho Maekuv 
Committee reported that the, maximum amount 
of capital, Biilish and Indian, winch could he 
raised tor the Indian jailways each vear was 
£121 millions, and even this hguro was reached 
only by purposing an illegitimate raid on the 
fund created to safeguard against, the deprecia- 
tion of the rupee. Tn the 1919- 11)20 Indian 
Budget provision is made for a capital expendi- 
ture of £17$ millions on tho railways besides an 
expenditure oil renewals from revenue which 
brings the total of £2 IJ millions, without coming 
to I ondon for a penny. 

Increased Money Power — We, may consi- 
der for a moment the evidences of this increased 
money power before analysing tho causes which 
have led to it and th»' problems which it creates. 
The revenues of ludia have risen from £80 
millions in 191 1-15 to £125 millions, in 1918-19. 
Part ot this expansion is* due to increased taxa- 
tion, Thus in successive War Budgets tho 
general taiiif has been raised from f>% to 71 % ; 
export duties imposed on tea and jute, and more 
recently on hides: the income tax roused and 
graded (with simultaneously a great measure ot 
relief to assessees with small incomes) ; a higher 
salt duty and a railway surtax levied; and a 
50°/, excess profits tax imposed. But at the 
sime time there has been a steady expansion 
in the ordinary revenue and a solid develop- 
ment in the profits on the railways. The country 
is now reaping the hem* fit of the wise policy 
pursued by Government in the face ot great, 
discouragement, and the railways contributed 
last year £0.9 indiums to the general revenues of 
tlie {State. Til'* Indian debt is relatively in- 
significant. Before tho war the debt of India 
was almost, entirely represented by railways 
and irrigation works, the, normal revenue of 


which was in excess of the, interest on the whole 
debt, including the interest on tho small un- 
productive debt.. At the end of September 
1918 the Indian debt amounted to £ ( J70 miliums, 
or about £1.10.0 per head of the population. 
Even after India’s contribution of £100 millions 
to the cost of the war, which added at a stroke 
over oO pur cunt, to tlip national debt, the revenue 
from productive expenditure exceeded tho 
total interest charged by ‘Id per cent. Had it 
not been for this contribution, the ordinary debt 
would have been extinguished in 1017 , in March 
1918 tho amount of the ordinary debt out- 
standing was £11 millions less than Jim contri- 
bution itself If a valuation were made of tho 
national assets to-day. it is not unfair to say 
that they would not fall far short, of, even if 
thev did not equal, the total amount of tho 
national indebtedness. 

Evidences of Strength — Theso evidences 
lie on the surface ; there are others less conspi- 
cuous, but none tho less significant. In com- 
mon with the lest of the world, tho Paper 
Currency Reserve has vastly expanded during 
tho war. But whereas other countries have 
issued and an* issuing enormous masses of 
paper money against the general credit of tho 
State, the Indian Note Issue is secured, except 
as to a small sum against metal or first class 
securities. The increased money power of tho 
country is still more strongly reflected in tho 
case with which large capital issues am now 
made. In 19 U Hie Finance M ember succeed'd 
in iloating a £1 million Government 1 oan, tho 
largest official borrowing in ono year in tho 
financial history of India. In 1917 and 1918, 
the exigencies of the war forced on India a much 
more ambitious loan program no, and tho 
country readily responded. Tho 1917 loan yield- 
ed £15,1 millions, and the 1918 loan £18 millions. 
So free was the supply of money that, with 
skilled ollleial management these, large sums 
were taken olf the maikeb without any distur- 
bance of the ordinary machinery of credit. 

In the matter of private enterprise the change 
is no less marked. L’ew\ outside the small 
circles ot those, directly interested, have any 
conception of th<* enormous financial diltlcultios 
In which tho indigenous manufacturing indus- 
tries of India grow. Tho ordinary machinery 
was for tho promoter of a mill or a iaetorv to 
put. up what money ho could himself, and then 
almost beg from lus friends just- a suilnTenoy of 
capital to furnish credit lor the balance of tho 
capital cost. Most Indian enterpiLses were 
established with a small fixed eapilal and a 
largo capital debt, cither in the, hum of borrow- 
ings from depositors or tho banks, in tho ex- 
pectation of liquidating these debts out of 
profits. Tho wealthiest, promoter considered 


* The study ot Indian figures is complicated by the state of the Exchanges. Indian accounts 
are presented partly in rupees, partly in sterling. Tn all oflicial papers, rupees arc converted into 
sterling at tlu: oiliml rate, 15 to 1. At this rate a lakh of rupees represents £6,666, ami a 
croro £660,666. But tho rupee having risen to two shillings and then to two shillings and five 
pence the conversion rate is altered. At two shillings a lakh ot rupeus-represents £19,000, and 
a crore £1,000,000, 
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himself iortiiTiafcc if ho raised a hundred thousand 
hounds for a premium? venture Tho Tata 

iron and stool proposition and the Tata Tfydro- 

Klectnc Scheme — the hrst scheme to harness the 
prodigious jamfall of the Western Gluts — were 
hawked round the city ot London in vain, 
because no one dreamed that the requisite capital 
would he forthcoming m India The flotation 
of 1 1 oh* scheme?., with Indi.m capital and nuclei 
Jndn * in ana goment, was the imning point m 
Indian industrial enterprise. Indian capitalists 
now thin l» m millions vvlieie they blenched at 
the mention of a hundred, thousand Txmnds 
In the linvnml boom which is passim: over 
India, and in particular over liombav, new 
Hot \i ions are repoited to Iiave aggiog.it.cd £00 
million' There is, ol course, a large element of 
speculation in these flotations, hut behind them 
is n ver> *ohd basis of prosperity, immediate 
and prospective In no irspvct is tins revolu- 
tion — toi d. amounts to noth mi less-~m the 
econoime situation of India more maihid than 
m Hie increased resistance Of the peopk to 
turnine ( util quite mvnt times, snv ten 
i oars, Indian budgeting was. as a Finance 
Mimstei deseubcil it "a gamble in rain" 
When the lain tailed, the whole social structure 
oi u piople, 70% of whom aio still dependent- 
on agriculture for their moans of livelihood, was 
shaken to its foundations Vine who lived 
fhiougli the hi ITU His ot 181)9-97, anrl 1899 MMiO, 
and the Kan ye.iis wlueh followed, *a» ever 
tomet. the tragedy of those awful times Since 
l !>()() the fanime-j i siding power ol the count i> 
has steadily gimvu In 1 r > 1 S , foi example, the 
rainfall was 30% m defect, th«* highest. deficiency 
mice 1899. hut whereas m 1809 the failure 
of tlm lains lu ought no f«>\vo r than 4,500,000 
souls on the meiev ot tin State lor their daily 
hi cud, m 1918 11) the total number ol leeipients 
of State was slight! v under 61)0,000 There 
lias been a furtlar and equally i» rnai k.abhj 
change. The earhei families were not food 
famine? but money fannies, llieie was always 
enough food in the country to go lound, the 
problem was to Imrl a substitute lor the earning 
power destroved by the absence o» ram and to 
transport the food to the amas in need ot it. 
The shmtage in 1918-19 was less ot money than 
of food ; the count i v was short, of stocks owing 
to the huge exports to tip at. Fntiun and Allied 
count! Irs, arid to the, armies in the fields. For 
t.ho first time it, was necessary for Government 
to import food — wheat from Austialla — on a 
large scale. The, extension ot lmgation, the 
growth of manufacturing industry and the 
money which has ponied into the country in 
payment lor it s produce at high pi iron have had 
t.ho effect ot increasing the resisting power of 
the people in a remarkable degice. 

' Causes of the changes.-— What is the cause 
of those extraordinary changes, where, if they 
arc understood— they are only dimly appreciated 
even in Tndia itself — they have taken the world 
by surprise ? They are in large, part the normal 
and gradual evolution of Indian economic 
conditions , they have been forced to the fiont 
in the economic hothouse, of the war. In the 
main they are the fruit of the rise in the value 
of almost every variety ot agricultural produce. 
In normal years India has a huge surplus of 
wheat, rice, cotton, jute, oil-seeds and hides and 
skins t.o export. These aie in world demand 


at high t and rising piices. Take for instance 
ft single igreat Btftplc like cotton, HlC ViUUO 9 1 
the cotton exported has risen from £7.5 millions 
m 3 899 t o £28 . 1 millions in 191 7-1918 What 
is true ol cotton is true, in greater or less degree 
ol all other staple*. Simultaneously there has 
been a marked increase in tfcc area under irri- 
gation. In 1901, when Lord Cur/.on appointed 
a <‘om minion to formulate a definite irrigation 
policy. the area wateied by the great State 
woiks was 1SJ million acres; in 1910-17 it was 
20 million acres, and the value of the crops 
raised £00 millions. Nor is this all. There has 
been a great increase in the, area under private 
irrigation — tanks and wells-- and in the Native 
States, where Mysore and (Jwnhor have set an 
mspiriug example. Some day justice will be 
done to the work of the great engineers in the, 
Punjab, where millions of acres of desolate waste 
have, been converted into wheat lands of 
amazing fertility . where the, wateis ot the 
.Iliclum in the North have been carried through 
mount, urns and across livers to reclaim the mid 
tracts ot the, lower Hari JV>ab ; and when* a 
Province with a poor and congested population 
has been eon vetted into a region ol great agri- 
cultural pmspentv, one-tlunl ot which is pro- 
tected against anv failure of the rains. Cast 
m a lc«s Jieioic mould, hut not less beneficial 
in its lesults, is the chain ol works m Western 
India, wlmli are storing the abundant rainfall 
ot the hills and spilling it m the region of un- 
certain rainfall, moservmg lor ever hunt the 
etlects ol (bought distncts ot which it used hi 
be truly smd that thev expect a famine oim in 
every Him yearn--- and get it- Time has been 
a eoi respond mg development in tin mamitae- 
tuimg jMiwer of India Next to agriculture, 
the grcalest industry is the, manulactine ot 
niton xani and cloth In 1900 the spindles in 
India numbered 1,915, 789 and the looms 40,121 ; 
on August 3 1st, 1917 t tic tigures were 6,7.18.097, 
and IF!. 021, vihilst the average, number ol 
hands employed li.ul risen bom J0J,L8‘) to 
270,771 The omploves m the lute mills 
increased lmm J 14,200 to 262,000 In the same 
period other branches ol industry L »vc been 
opened up A substantial beginning ha* been 
made with the all irnpoi taut- iron and steel 
industry ; when the works actually ill hand are 
complete the production of finished steel will 
he 1,250 000 tons per annum ; cement is being 
manufactuied in considerable, quantities , and 
scores of new manufacturing enterprises aie 
be.mg promoted. These, arc conditions which 
produced a balance of trade, in favour of India 
ot £260 millions in tlio live yenis ended lOM. 
All thcM* forces were stimulated during the war. 
Fven under control, the prices ot all agricultural 
products h welled to dsizlmg proportions. 
The reduction or creation of foreign competi- 
tion induced an insatiable demand tor Tndiau 
manufactures, 'J’lic jute trade was the Hist 
to feel the stimulus and it is otlK-ially estimated 
that, the profit? on the industry from 1914 to 
1917 were just about of £20 millions. The 
cotton trade responded moie slowly to the 
artificial heat ot war, and it was not until 1917 
that the tide turned. Now it is on the flood 
tide of roaring prosperity. Moreover the eflect 
of trade, conditions was accentuated by the very 
heavy expenditure in India on behalf of the 
iionic Government for food and military ser* 
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vices, which aggregated £200 millions. There 
i* ono further important* factor to ho noted 
In normal years the net balance of trade in 
favour ot India is largely Inundated by imports 
ot gold and silver. But during the war the 
iron movement ot gold and silver was by sue 
cessive stages 1 educed and ultimately prohibited 
During the war friiod, whilst the balance ot 
tiade, in favour or India was approximately 
the same, the imports ot the precious metals 
declined bv two-third* Tin* reinaindei of the 
hal.ime oi tiade, and the expenditure m India 
on behall oi the British Bovcinment has not 
been paid for m cash or by a liritish (iovvrie 
incut, loan in India, but by credits abroad bv 
(fin eminent. This explains whv such very 
heavy Indian balances me held in I oTulon- 
Trcasurv £8.7, millions, Paper ('iirivnrv Ke- 
aerve (seeuuties) £'>1.9 millions, and Special 
IhsHvo £(? 9 millions, the whole amounting 
vith the Hold standaul I'evnmc on the Illsl, 
March to £109 million*'. 

Currency Difficulties —Tin se conditions, 
wluKt indicating the sleadv use ot India into a 
nioiK-v jiowir, have brought their own ])robleins \ 
in their tiam The greatest oi them, to use the ! 
wolds oi the recent. Finance Member, is to get | 
Indian Currenev habits back to a sounder ba.'is. 
The determination to finance the balance oi 
trade in tavour ot India, and the balmce of 
expenditure for the Imperial (Jovoinment in 
India bv (lovernment credits abroad has raised 
a serious < rop of Currenev and Bxchangr dilll- 
culties. Despite the most, piodigious coining j 
m the history of the world — between August, 
1st, 1914 and Minch lllst, 19H over 270 million 
ounces of silver passed into eii dilation — the 
pi o vision ol coin did not eipial the demand , 
In Muv t'US India hovered on the brink ot i 
inconveitibihf.v and the, facilities tor the en- ; 
easliment of Notes were so reduced that over ■ 
wide areas the. -Note wmt to a discount. In- i 
eonvertilulitv was staved oil’ onlv bv the arquisi- ’ 
t ion of 200,000 ounces oi the silver dollar reserve ; 
held in the United States. The prodigious i 
lndmi demand is one of the factors which has 
induced the use in silver from 2G</. to <kW. per J 
ounce. Despite these enormous purchases of ! 
silver the metallic backing ot the Note issue has 1 
diminished during t ho war period fiom 78% to \ 
;>(»%. The great, aim must he to wean India j 
from this excessive dependence on the precious | 
metals, which is not only embarrassing but ; 
exceedingly wasteful. The first and most 
obvious measure is the extension of the banking i 
organisation, which is miserably inadequate, 
in all India at the present time there are only 
about ninet • head offices ol banks and sonic 
three hundred branches. The proportion of 
towns wijli a population of over 10,000, in which 
banks and their branches are situated, is only 
20 per cent. In 2.*. per cent, ot the 70 towns 
vvilh a population of over 50,000, there are no 
banks at all. In hundreds of busy centres 111 
India there are no reliable banking facilities ; 
eases have been reported where persons of means 
have actually paid for tho custody of their 
money. It. is often argued that tho better 
mobilisation of Indian credit would still have 
the balance of trade to be adjusted in the preci 
oils metals. That Is not so. With her wealth 
effectively organised, India wouid be In a 
position enormous’y to expand her demand for 


manufactured goods, either umlef the auspices 
oi the State for works like railwav and irrigation 

development, or through joint stork eompaniea 

for machinery to develop her industries ; to 
buy back her foieign debt; and even to invest 
abroad. The next step is to increase confidence 
in tho Note issue by strengthening the metallic, 
backing to the Paper Currency. Thu signs are 
encouraging ; amid the many disturbance* of 
the war the net Note circulation lias risen 
enormously ; the gross cumulation ot one in poo 
Notes under very unfavourable cjrcmnst.nno*, 
lioin their fil'd issue in December 1917 reached 
Its. 1051 lakhs m March .list, 1919. Further, 
nieasiues must be taken to return the £54.9 
millions of the Papei Currenev Reset ve, now 
held in London chiefly in the form of Ifiitish 
Tieasury Bills, to India, either as gold, or m 
the shape of a British (Jovemmuit loan in 
India. I inallv, the standard of vTilne. based 
on the one and four penny rupee, the goal of our 
cmrcncy policy fumi l ( >0d to 1918, must be 
restored, and secimty i'\tended to nascent, 
inductile* bv conferring on the (iovornment. of 
Tndia the full measure lisc \l tivcdom which the 
country so iiiKisb utiy demand*. 

Future Demands — One subsidiary point 
nod', to lie. made clear. Viewing tho financial 
and economic position of India to-dav, especially 
her comparative freedom liorn unproductive 
debt, many will sav, many are saving, that she 
has not contributed bet share toward* the 
common burden* of the war Such remark* 
are based on ignorance. If India had only 
l remained tranquil she would have, remit red 
| immense m rvices t.o the Umpire. She not onlv 
lem.uned tranquil, despite the artful seductions 
ot oui enemies, but slu did all she was ask- ,1 to 
do and moio. Her t loops ,-erv< d m every 
fighting zone, from 1‘lumhra to Shantung. 
She eluerlully nmleitook n contribution ot 
£ll» million* towuul- the cost ot the war. 
That may seem a meagre sum in comparison 
with the .£8,000 millions ot British win debt, , 
it is not a small sum tor a country where, ac- 
cording to the last official estimate,’ the average 
annual income is onlv B* 10 per head ot the 
population. The fa valuable financial position 
ot India is the iruit of skilful and consnvative 
finance in the past. Has not that finance beeu 
too conservative 9 Let us look at the state of 
those agencies which are the foundation* of 
national well-being. Only fi per cent, of the 
Indian population is literate ; whilst numerically 
the position in regard to higher and secondary 
education is not unsatisfactory, the state of 
! primary education is deplorable. The expend!- 
j fcuro tin education fiom all sources- is less than 
' £8 million*, or V$<i. pi r head of the population. 

! India has now reached a stage when the pro- 
gressive forces are arrested by illiteracy. The, 
standard of sanitation, urban and rural, 1* 
deplorably low The country is consequently 
I susceptible to feaiful and devastating epidemics. 
i The contribution of India to the war then was 
not a contribution Horn a superfluity, but was 
' Uiveited from stark necessities. All the re venue 
which India can develop tor tho next generation 

! and more — will bn required to educate, house, 

i and provide healthy surroundings for her 
j people; any growth ot revenue, which may 
I accrue ought to be supplemented by loans lu 
} order to quicken the pace. 
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Twelve Years' Finance. 

Wo may now turn to the financial results 
of the last twelve yeais in pounds sterling. 


Revenue. ' 


1008-9 . 

. | 60,800.000 

! 

73.500,000 

1909-10 . 

. : 74,000,000 

74,000,000 

1910-11 . 

. , 80,300,000 

70, DOO.OOO! 

1911-J2 . 

. ’ 82,835,750 

78,895,410; 

1912-13 . 

. ! 86.985,300 

83,623,400 

J 9 13- 14 . 

,*j 84,262,000 

83, G7 5,000 

1914-15 . 

. ■ 80,156,000 

85.J 15,O0()! 

1915-16 . 

. : 82,620,000! 
. 1 

85,204,000 

1916-17 . 

1 96,834, 900* 

91,017,000 

1917-18 . 

,‘112,662,317, 

104,575.273 

1918-19 . 

121. 500,500 

1 25,85 1,I00 ! 

1919*20 . 

. 1 123,190,800 

122,322, 700j 

* Deficit. 


*3,700,000 

000,000 

400.000 | 
3.040,334 

3,301.000 

587.000 

*4,050.000 

*2,644,000 

5,817,500 

8,087,074 

*4,350,000 

868,100 


Provincial and Imperial— At this stage 
one point should be made clear. Study of th* 
ligures often reveal*, a UHUiug dhrnparwy be- ! 
tween “ Imperial'* and Tripemr’-cum-Proxiii- j 
rial balances This anscs from the intermingling , 
of rrovmcial v\ith Imperial ilnancc. During the j 
Jialcj on years when largo surpluses ueeiued to 
the treasury from the opium surpluses and the 
Komral prosperity of the country, the Govern- , 
merit did not nduee taxation, but devotid’ 
these surpluses in part to the extinction of , 
floating debt and the avoidance of further debt j 
by financing public works from revenue j 
and in part to large grants to the Local I 
Governments for avnelioi ativc works, chiefly ! 
in improving education and sanitation, llut; 
the spending of tins money involved long pie- j 
paration, with the result that the Loral Govern- ] 
tnent necmnuJated vary large balances in excess | 
of the normal. Further owing to the establish- j 
ment, of a regime of strict official economy, the 1 
Provinces have expanded their balances out ol J 
current revenues. j 

First War Budget, — These factors reflected i 
in the Budget of 1 914-15 — the Indian financial j 
jear closes on March 31st— produced a deficit. | 
of £ 4,959,000. 'Jhe most, rigid economy failed j 
to balance the Budget estimates for 1 91 5-1 0 ' 
by £ 3,833,000. The Government had therefore 
to decide whether they would meet, the actual I 


but by additional taxation ; it was therefore 
only an act of justice to meet what was exacted 
to be a temporary war deficit by borrowing. 
Government, therefore proposed to continue 
the loan of £ 7 millions from the Gold Standard 
.Reserve, to renew the £7 millions of floating 
debt in London, to borrow £3 millions in India 
and £ G4 millions in London. In these ways 
they expected to maintain a fair scale <>1 ex- 
penditure and a reasonable, outlay on reproduc- 
tive works without recourse to fresh taxation. 

Second War Budget.— Hie Budget, of 1 91 5-1 0 
having been based on the assumption that the 
war Would be over before the close ol the finan- 
cial year, ; t was obvious that fresh taxation 
would be necessary to meet, the conditions 
arising out ot the prolongation of hostilities. 
Mole over theie were certain ad veise circum- 
stances in the year. 'I he monsoon rains were 
not good. The Customs loveuuo showed a 
cirfam decline Thu railway iceeipts were 
good; tins has now 1 »< come an important In ad 
in the Indian Budget, whereas m past years 
the railways did not pay interest clurces ; the 
, larger loveuuo arose in part from a brisk internal 
! trade and in poit from the substitution of 
I tail- home for &ea-bonu i oal from Bengal to the 
chief consuming centres. Mho hmrow-ng pro- 
! gi a in mo was interi upkd. In the Budget, tile 
! Secretary of State calculated on bon owing 
! £ (U millions in practice he mined only £3’i 
millions. Rigid economy was exercised in the 
capital programme ; lor instance the railway 
lunlgi t was 1 ‘duced from £8 million k to £l*9 
millions, and the evp< nddure on irrigation was 
i cut down from £ 1*1 million to £ 1 ) million. 
The military ex'ieudinue was also imuli lu.iver 
than was anticipated. Whilst than fort the 
| b'elgi tt< d rev emu rust- fiom £ 80*4 in Pious to 
£82 02 millions and tin* expenditure from 
i £81 435 millions to £85*261 millions, the, 
deficit was £2*644 millions On a cautious 
; estimate of levmue and expenditure with the 
I ex’sthig scale of taxation the close of the ilnan- 
i rial >iar 11)16-17— M«nh 3 1 at., 191 7 —would 
| have found tho State with a further deficit of 
| £2*96 millions. Retciciiee has bien made to 
I the ta«*t that in India in time of crisis tin State 
j is a h rider rather tlun a borrower ; also to the 
J fact thui there was a large temporary debt — 
j £7 millions m London and a like sum in 
| India. It was therefore of tho first importance 
i to impose new taxation and t.u discharge as 
j much temporal y debt, as possible. 

| The New Taxes. —The new taxes took the 
j general form ot an addition t.o the tariff. It is 
j explained m the section on Customs ( 7 . v.) 
! that the Indian tariff is one lor revenue purposes, 
j that it is based on a general import duty of 
1 five per cent, with a special tariff of three and 
I a halt per cent, on cotton plec^-goods and a large 
I free list The Budget raised the general tariff 


and prospective deficits by borrowing or by the ! 
Imposition of fresh taxation. They speculated I 
on the assumption that the war would be over 
before the close of the year, and decided to 
meet the deficits hy temporary and permanent 
borrowing. For this they had justification. 
In the past, it has been the practice of the Gov- 
ernment of India to use their surpluses largely 
lor the avoidance of debt for the construction 
of reproductive works, and at the same time 
to meet any deficit not. by temporary borrowing, 


to seven and a half per cent., except in tho ease 
of sugar, which was raised to ten per cent. The 
free list was also reduced and special tariffs 
arranged for wines and spirits and tobacco. 
To this general rule, however, one important 
exception was made ; the import duty on 
piece-goods stood at the old figure of three and 
a half p cr ccn f These additions Were esti- 
mated to produce £410,000. Export duties 
were also imposed on two flourishing staples, 
(ea to the extent, of Ks. 1 - 8-0 per 100 lbs., raw 
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jute Rs. 2-4-0 per bale of 400 lbs., equivalent to 
live per cent., and m the ease of manufactured 
Jute its. It) per ton on sacking and Its. 16 per 
ton on Hessians The whole yield from the 
r( i vision of the tariff was put at £2*1 millions. 
The salt tax had been steadily reduced fiorn 
Rs. 2-8-0 per maniXl of 82 lbs. to Re. 1 ; as this 
has always been reckoned a war tax. an addition 
of four annas a maimd to the duty was made, 
estimated to vic’d £600,000. The income-tax 
was also revised and further graduated. Under 
the old schedule incomes of lls 1,000 and 
under were exempt. Incomes above that 
figure paid e it lit r four or live pies in the mpee ; 
rough 1 y speaking the income-tax may be taken 
ns live pies in the rupee or six ponce in the pound. 
The now proposals leit all incomes of Rs. 5,000 
and under untouched. Incomes of Rs. 5,000 
to Rs. 0,009 were charged six pies or seven pence 
halfpenny in the pound; incomes of lls. 10,000 
to Rs. 24,999, nine pies in file rupee or eleven- 
pence farthing in the pound ; and incomes of 
Rs. 25,000 and upwards one anna in the rupep 
or one and three pence in 111 > pound Pro Ills 
on companies were charged the anna rate. 

Financial Effect —To sum up the Jinaneial 
effect of the proposal* above explained. Gov- 
ernment aimed at an additional revenue of-- 

(a) £2,150,000 from Customs and conse- 
quential changes in the excise duties 
on liquors. 

(/>) £600,000 by an enhancement of the 
duty on Halt. 

(c) £900,000 by an in run si 1 under Income 
Tax. 

Or in all a little over £3*6 millions as against 
an estimated imperial dr licit, of £2' 6 millions 
This left an Jmpuial him plus of £1 ,05_\<)00 
which, though somewhat, less than ainud at. in 
the years just preceding the war, supplied a 
useful and rnueh needed source ot strength 
against contingencies. 

Third War Budget.— The second war bud- 
get anticipated a revenue of £ 86*5 millions, 
an expenditure of £ 86 millions, leaving a sur- 
plus of £-473 million ; the ie Mime actually re- 
ceived was £ 96*7 millions, the expenditure 
was £89’ 4 millions, leaving a surplus of £ 7'2 
millions. The agricultural year was an excep- 
tionally good one; despite the inimitable r»s- 
tnetions on trade, there, was a considerable 
recovery; and these conditions were rellccted 
in the revenue. Nearly half the expansion 
was due to a phenomenal increase of over £4 
millions from railways. Tin 4 more favourable 
trade and economic conditions, coupled with the 
removal of competition from tho coastwise 
traffic, caused the railway receipts to attain an 
unprecedented figure. The new taxes imposed 
in tho Budget were estimated to yield £3*0 
millions ; the actual yield was £ 1.200,000, mors 
of w'hich £200, 000, omu red under salt. £ 050,000, 
under customs, and £350,000, under income tax. 
The greater part of the increased expenditure 
was under military charges. On capital account 
It. was estimated that there W'ould bo an expen- 
diture of £ 6*6 millions, including £ 2 millions 
for tho discharge of debt ; the capital expen- 
diture was £ 15*8 millions, mainly due to in- 
creasing the discharge of debt from £ 2 millions 
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to £ 11 '0 millions. The Budget for 1017-18 
provided for a revenue of £ 98*8 millions, an 
expenditure of £ 98*819 millions, leaving a 
surplus of £ *032 million. To appreciate these 
llgures we must turn to what was the dominat, 
mg mature of the Third War Budget namely 
India’s contribution to the War, 

India’s contribution to the war. — The 

Finance Member explained that the Government 
of India had been taken to task for not contri- 
buting more liberally to the co^t of the war. 
Section 22 of tho Government of Tndia Act 
forbids the application of the revenues of India, 
to defraying the expenses of any military opera- 
tions carried on beyond her external frontiers, 
otherwise than for repelling or preventing 
actual invasion, without, tlio specific approval 
of both llr>u y cs of Parliament. By special 
resolution of Parliament India had paid the 
ordinary charts of tho troops employed out 
ot India, and up to the end of the year India 
has contributed in this manner a sum of £ 11 £ 
millions, to which would be added in the ordi- 
nary cour.-e of the ymr 1917-18 ft sum of £ i 
millions. But the Government of India had 
always felt that il their circumstances warranted 
it they should take up the question of making 
a liiillwr direct contribution towards the 

struggle ami at the beginning of January tho 
Viceroy addressed the Secretary of State a 
telegram offering to accept an ultimate total 
special contribution of £ 100 millions to tho 
war. This would involve nil annual payment 
of £ 6 millions in interest, and sinking fund 
charges. On tho existing basis of taxation 
tin* Budget, was estimated t.o produce a surplus of 
.£*22 millions ; but it was necessary to prOviue 
£ 3 millions for interest and sinking fund charges, 
so another £ 3 millions w f ould have to be raised 
by taxation. 

The new Taxes.— Tho natural manner of 
raising the bulk of this additional sum was the 
imposition of an excess profits tax; but this 
was put aside, both because of tho absence of 
tho necessary administrative machinery, and 
because the chaigc, wa* a permanent one, which 
would continue after iho excess profits due to 
the war had ceased to operate. It, was there- 
loro proposed to establish a super-tax. The 
rate of income tax established m tho ltudgi t. 
of 1910 17 ran on a graduated scale of four 
pies in the rupee to one anna, which last, sum 
was made payable on incomes of Its 25,000, 
and over. The ordinary rate of income tax 
was maintained. In explaining Ins proposals 
In detail the Finance Member said ; — 

“ The super-tax will begin in respect of 
income exceeding Ks. 50.000 and will then be 
levied in an ascending *-cale as shown below: — 

For every rupee of the first Rs. 50,000 of the 
excess, i c., between lls. 50,000 and 1 lakh. 
1 anna per rupee 

For every riijiee of the next Rs. 50,000 of the 
excess, i.c., between Its. 1 and lfc lakhs. 1} 
annas per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Rs. 50,000 of the 
' xcoss, i.r., between lls. 1J and 2 lakhs. 2 
annas per rupee. 

For every jupoe of the next, Rs. 50,000 of the 
excess, i.e., between Its. 2 and 2^ lakhs. 2| 
annas per rupee. 
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For every rupee of remainder of the i 
excess, i.e. t on everything over Rs. laklis. 

3 annas per rupee. 

44 These rates will be in addition to the one 
anna Income tax, so that a person possessing 
an income exceeding Its. 2| lakhs will pay in 
all a rate of 4 annas per rupee (equivalent to 5«. 
in the pound) on that excess ; while as regards 
each half lakh making up the first Its. 2$ lakhs 
ho will pay rates varying from 1 anna (i.e , 
ordinary income tax alone) on the first to 
annas on the last. Ife Is still favourably 
situated ns compared with the wealthy taxpayer 
in England whose ordinary income tax would 
reach 5#. in tiie pound, while the super-tax 
might extend to anything up to 3s. CcZ. 

44 The mateiiais for an estimate of the pro- 
bable yield of the super-tax are not as adequate 
as w T e should have wished owing to the fact that 
under the existing Act the profits of companies 
and interest on securities are assessed to income- 
tax uo the source without reference to their 
ultimate destination, so that we have no parti- 
culars of their distribution between people 
who will in future be liable to the super-tax 
and those who will not bo liable. On such 
information, however, as we ran obtain wo take 
the probable yield at £ 1,350,000. 

44 The next sourco from which we propose 
to raise revenue is the export tax on jute. Tin's 
was imposed in the current year at the rate 
of Jls. 2-4-0 per bale of 400 lbs. in the case of 
raw jute, with a special rate of 10 annas per 
bale on cuttings ; and as regards manufactured 
jute at Its. 10 per ton on 4 sackings ' and Its. 10 
on ‘hessians.’ Having regard to India’s 
monopolist position In respect of jute produc- 
tion, which enables taxation to be normally i 
passed on to the consumer, we propose to double 
the rates abovemen tioned and thus to obtain 
an additional revenue of £ 500,000. 

44 The taxation already described will yield 
us in all £ 1,850,000. The wav in which we 
propose to make the bulk of the remaining pro- 
vision required is one which will, I think, be 
received with satisfaction in this Council and 
In the country generally, while tire incidence 
of the tax will be of much more general appli- 
cation than that of the imposts above described. 
It will bo remembered that In introducing the 
Financial Statement for the current year, I 
said that wc had been anxious to raise the duty 
on Imported cotton goods, while leaving the 
cotton excise duty, which has formed the sub- 
ject of such widespread criticism in this country, 
unenhanced, subject to the possibility of Its 
being altogether abolished when financial 
circumstances are more favourable. I3ut His 
Majesty’s Government held that in the then 
circumstances such a courao would be undesir- 
able, and decided to leave the cotton duties 
question to be considered later on 4 In connec- 
tion with the general fiscal policy which may 
be thought beat for the Empire and the share, 
military and financial, that has been taken 
by India in the present strugglo’. To-day I 
am able to announce that lu view of the taxation 
required to make our war contribution worthy 
of India and of the place we desire her to hold 
in the Empire, Ills Majesty’s Government have 
now given their consent to our raising the 


import duty on cotton goods from 3$ per cent, 
as it now 1 b, to 7£ per cent, which is our present 
general tariff rate. The cotton excise duty 
will remain at 3fr per cent. There can be no 
question of our doing away with an impost 
which is estimated to produce about £ 320,000 
next year at a time when we have to impose 
extra taxation. By this fneans we estimate 
that ‘we can get an additional £1 million. I am 
sure that the action of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, following as it does on their recent associ- 
ation of India with the special Imperial Confer- 
ence called in connection with the war and 
the measures to be taken thereafter, will meet 
with the greatest appreciation in India. 

“ Finally, wo have decided to impose, as a 
war measure, a surcharge on railway goods 
traffic at the rate of one pie a maund on coal, 
eoko and firewood and two pies a maund on 
other articles. Wo have advisedly taken a 
low uniform rate so as to avoid, as far as possible, 
the. necessity for special adjustments in regard 

to short distances or particular classes ot traffic. 

Some details In respect of this taxation are still 
under consideration, but the action necessary 
in connection with its imposition will be taken 
as soon as possible. The yield is estimated 
approximately at £.J million, and we thus obtain 
the amount that we require to finance our War 
contribution, and leave ourselves with a sur- 
plus £130,000, which is little enough having 
regard to the circumstances ot the time.” 

Fourth War Budget.— The fourth war 
budget presented fewer features of special in- 
terest, and it contained no surprises, save the 
pleasant one that when everyone was expect- 
ing an increase in taxation none was found 
i necessary. As is shown above, the estimated 
.e venue was £1)8.8 millions; it amounted to 
£J10’4: the estimated expenditure was £98*8 
nifii’ans ; it amounted to £102’ 3 : the estimated 
surplus was £.0*8 million: it amounted to 
£ 8 millions. With this substantial sum in 
hand the Finance Member found himself able 
to meet the whole of his estimated revenue 
expenditure without imposing any additional 
taxation. The principal contributories to ti e 
increased revenue were railways, salt, income- 
tax, and customs; the larger expenditure was 
almost entirely on military expenses. The chief 
feature in the financial history of the year was 
in the section of the Budget, which is called 
Wavs and Means, and which deals with the 
capital account. The ordinary transactions 
under this head arc between twenty and thirty 
, millions sterling; owing to the U'ry heavy 
expenditure in India on account of the Home 
I Government they amounted in the previous 
i year to £111 millions. This tremendous sum, for 
India, was met by the proceeds oi the war loan 

■ £36 £ millions ; revenue £3lj millions ; Treasury 
i Bills £30 millions; coinage £ 13 millions; and 
- investments in London on behalf of the Paper 
' Currency Reserve £ 8*7 millions. The Ways 
, and Means section also constituted the principal 

problem of the Budget of 1918-19, The sum 
which had to be met was put down at £78 
millions, which it w'as proposed to meet as to 

■ £22*1 from revenue ; £20 Irom borrowing in 
India ; £13 Inspecie for coinage; £16 from further 

i investments on behalf of the Paper Currency 
i Reserve ; and £5 millions from balances. 
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The details o! the budget are set out in the following tabic. As the manner in which the great 
heads of income like land revenue, railways, Irrigation and customs are realised is described in 
populate articles (?.».) they need not detain us here: — 


• 

1 

I Accounts, 
j 1917-1918. 

1 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1918-1919 

Budget 

Estimate; 

1919-1920. 

REVENUE. 



£ 

Principal Heads o* Revenue— 

£ 

£ 

Land R oven ue .. .. „ 

Opium 

Salt- 

Stamps 

21,607,246 

3,078,903 

5,499,487 

5,727,522 

20,945,500 

3,229,000 

4,176,300 

5,896,500 

22,653,100 
3,056,200 
3,914,300 
‘ 6,097,100 

Excise 

Customs 

Income Tax .. .. .. 

Olher Heads 

10,101,706 

11,036,588 

6,308,104 

3,885,177 

! 11,541,300 

12,603,200 
7,300,900 
4,001,600 

13,133,306 

13,362,400 

13,621,500 

4,568,900 

Total Principal Heads .. 

67.S01.7S3 

69.787.3IX) 

71), 296, 800 

Interest . . . . 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Mint 

2,170,108 

4,616,690 

517,401 

4.020.800 
5,322,900 

1.716.800 

3,637,400 

5,716,800 

1,303,200 

Receipts l>y Civil Depart incuts 

Miscellaneous 

Railways : Not Receipts 

1,935,304 

4,868,350 

24,141,708 

2,086,600 

5,771,000 

25,347,400 

1,957,500 

2,507,400 

21,372,900 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works 

Military Receipts 

5,003.879 

323,;i99 

1,720,509 

5,402,200 
331,900 
) ,7 J 3,000 

6,408,000 

312,900 

1,587,300 

Total Revenue 

Deficit . . 

112,602,347 

121,500,500 

4 ,350,600 

123,190,800 

Total . . 

112,662,317 

125,861,100 

123,190,800 

EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenues 

I nterest . . 

Posts and Telegraphs 

9.854,605 

7,328.160 

3,507,730 

11.676,600 

7,733,200 

4,116,500 

1 1,293,300 
7,703,500 
4,580,200 

Mint 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments. . 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges 

Famine Relief and Ins urn nee 

Railways: Interest and Miscellaneous 

Charges 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works 

Military Sei vicos 

107,382 

20,855,308 

5.918,707 

1,000,000 

14,227,385 
3,784,838 
5,048,294 
30,763,050 | 

267,000 

24,474,800 

6,130,700 

1 , 000,000 

14.154.000 

3.988.800 

5.590.800 

45.639.000 

284,500 

24,336.400 

6,115,700 

1.502.400 

11,468,900 

4.075.400 

6.761.400 
42.782,300 

Total Expenditure, Imperial and 
Provincial 

102,510,218 

124,777,500 

123,901,000 

Add— Provincial Surpluses, that is, portion 
of allotments to Provincial Govern- 
ments not spent, by them In the year. 

Deduct — Provincial Deficits, that is, portion 
of Provincial Expenditure defrayed 
from Provincial Balances . . 

2,250,623 

107 .568 

1,165,900 

92,300 

11,500 

1,052,800 

Total Expenditure charged to Revenue. 

104,575,273 

125,851,100 

122,322,700 

SURPLUS 

8,087,074 


868,100 

Torn 

112,602,347 

125,851,100 

123,190,800 
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Fifth War Budget. — -The flft-li war budget 1 
was presented after tho conclusion of tho Arm is- I 
tier, and consequently alter the termination of 
hostilities. Indeed it was placed bolore India 
shortly before the actual signntuie of peace. ■ 
.Nevertheless it was a war budget, and the war 
will continue to dominate Indian finance lor at 
least another year It had another and vurv 
unwelcome feature, Refeieme ha-> been nnnl*' 
to the groat influence ot the i.nns on a country 
where seventy per cent of the population is still 
dependent on agriculture for its means of li\rli- 
hood During the ember wai Years the seasons 
were in good; in IMIS the nuns tailed over a 
large portion of the ronntiv, and won* nineteen 
pel* cent in d ilcct on the whole. This is the 
heaviest dellcienev since the great famine 
of 1 HOD- f 110(1 Although the resisting power 
ot Tndiato la mine luingn atlv mci eased owing to 
the spread *>t irrigation and the stoic of money , 
iiecumnl ited owing to the high price* oi all kinds 
oi agricultural pi oducc, such a shock seriously i 

THE LAND 

The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
ftyatem in India has operated from tunc imme- 
morial. D may be roughly humiliated thus — 
the Government is the supreme Umlloid and 
the revenue derived fiom the land is equivalent 
to rent. On .strictly theoretical mounds, ex- 
ertion may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cult i valor. Tho 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of hu 
.holding. The official teun tor the meMiod 
by which th«' Land Revenue is determined is 
“ Settlement.” there are two kinds ot settle- 
ment in India — Permanent and Temporal y. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable hv tho 
landlord as distinguished from the actual cuJti* 
valor. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwall^ at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had tlu* 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to Iliac of landowners 
In Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the ro venue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed In Bengal since 1793 and in'tMo greater 
part, ot Oiidh since J85D. It abo obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 

Temporary Settlements. 

Elsewhere tho system of Temporary Settle- 
ments is in operation. At inteivals of thirty 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
Is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by tho Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
villago area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment Is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement In Bengal tho occu* 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 


affects the finances. Further dislocations were 
caused by the interference to trade caused by 
the sudden cessation of hostilities and the 
undertaking by the Indian Government to bear 
the cost of the additional troops required for 
the defence ot India to the extent ot forty-five 
millions sterling, spread over three years. 
Nevertheless even under ^hese strains the 
nn.mces ot the country allowed great, resiliency. 
Tli.' budgeted revenue was idol) millions, tho 
actuals were U21 millions; the budgeted 
expenditure was £ltUi millions; the actuals 
weje L121 millions, the estimated surplus was 
£2 :> millions , the defleit. was £1 > millions. 
Tins de itcii . caused by the additional military 
burden imposed, was met by the imposition of 
an Excess Pro lit 4 tax amounting to flffcv per 
cent For the ensuing vnai the estimated 
revenue is £12 ( millions, the estimated expendi- 
ture. £122 millions, and the estimated surplus 
£5G'.00i». 


REVENUE. 

duty of assessing tho revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Otflccis, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties or a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachuy's India 

(revised cditi.'M, 1011)* — *'Uc has to deter- 
mine the amount oE the Government demand, 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land, lie has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives ot the country, and the settlement 
of the ills! net assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment, of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much filmpliQcatton of the Settlement, 
Officer’s proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity hi the completion of the Settlements. 
All the work of the settlement officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the as- 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they bccom-' Anally 
binding; anil his judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts It la the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form tho subject of 
future dispute, whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the people. The intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and pfaco 
on record that which exists/* 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes — -peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or lljotwarx and Zemin- 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ilyot- 
warl tracts the ryot or cultivator pays tho 
revenue direct: in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lonl pays on a rontal assessment. In the ease 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Jti/otwari holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those In which the land is held 
by village communities, tiic heads of tho vil- 
lage being responsible for tho payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
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Uombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
• to the cultivator than it used to bo. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the rfh tie i paled yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
Ins holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by unearned incre- 
ment." The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an inclement 
that, may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that Improvements olfected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from nsscss- 
muit, is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for iu definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence of the revenue chaiges varies 
according to Uie nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and ctrcuiu- 

stanecs of the holding. Under tin* LViinarn-ut 

Settlement iri Bengal Government derive ratlu 1 ! 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000.000. Under Tempoiary 
Settlements, 50 percent, of the rental in the 
case of Zemindar i land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent, and otily rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded, in regard to lh/ol- 
wari tracts it. is impossible to give any figure 
I hat would bo fteneially representative of the 
Government’s sharo. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
vaiics greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of 'their Land Revenue Policy. 
Tn it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact ” ami " the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.” This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it. was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points arc noted: — O' In Zemindar i tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 60 
per cent, of the assets is more, often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords ; (3) in Ityotwari tracts 


the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
(s neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (5) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance— 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per galtum ; (6) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of -the people; 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, ami also 
to give gi outer security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1880 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of lent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 

his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, eiu* 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which donves such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the Interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act gieatly restricted the ciedit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alir\,alion 
of his land in payment of debl. It had the 
effect, of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
seris of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
ha 51 been called for more than once in Bengal, 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above), 
“ so far from being generously treated by the. 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed.” 

Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant In the interests 
of the at ter, its own altitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records o 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated:— ” The 
Survey Pcpaitmcnt has cost the State from 
first, to last many lakh*! of rupees. But the 
outliv ha 4 ? been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
t c the State no less than to the Individual; 
wherean under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation bad extended throughout 
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t he whole of 30 years' leases.** On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryoit 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress suspensions and remissions aro freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

The amount of gross revenue raised on the 
land Is estimated in 1918-19 at £22,653,100 
out of a total from all sources in the same year 
of £123,190,800. This compares very favourably 
with the £34,000,000 of land revenue recorded 
as liaviug been raised annually from a smaller 


empire by Aurangzebe. 

The literature of the subject Is considerable* 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information : — “ Land lleve- 
mie Policy of the Indian Government/* 1902 < 
(Superintendent of Government Printing); 
Laden Powell’s “ Land Systems of British 
India*': Sir John Strachcy’s "India! Its 

Administration and Progress, 1911," (Macmil- 
lan <ft Co.) ; M. Joseph Chaillev's *' Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India*’ (Mac- 
millan Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 
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The Excise revenue in British India is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture nrul sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors, hemp, drugs, toddy and opium. It is 
a commonplace amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors as one result, of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquois was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice , 
beer made Loin grain ; count! y brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and I 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thinls of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fenneuted palm juice and lice. In Madras a very 
large, revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 1 
The British inherited from the Native Admin- 
istration cither an uncontrolled Out-Still | 
System or in some cases a crude Farming Sv'-tcni 
aiid the first, steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but. it only enabled 
Government, to impose haphazaid taxation 
on the liquor traffic us a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government, to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the, still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other leasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right ; 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system amongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually, as 
the Administration began to be consolidated, 
the numerous native pot-etills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then In force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distille- 
ries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 


and io regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty oil every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arran?, 
rnoids it lias also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufactuic of 
liquor and its disposal subsequent to it.-* 
leaving the Distilleiy by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Si ill System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Biiefly 
stated the stages of development have been- — 
First . fauns of large tracts; Second : fa i ms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places witnoul any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area ; Fourth : farms of similar right, 
subject to control of means and times for tlis- 
tiPmg and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ment!! have had to deal with the subject, in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
ao the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Vet 
in its essence and main features the Excise, 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines (he key 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine tho farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that evory gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Slill System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Frce-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a fanner 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue In the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted In numerous 
reforms in British India, ono of them being 
that the various systems have been or aro gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract, Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
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of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This Is the system that now 
pievails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
levlsion of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
lognlations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distiibutinns of shops under the guidance 
and control of local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation willi a 
view to cheeking consumption. 

Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Commits e, 1905-06, no less than 213,000 square 
miles of territory Were transferred troin the 
out-still to the distilliug system. Iu 1905-06 
39 per cent, of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent, of the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions in 1912-13 Were 
only Jf» ami 8 per cent, respectively. 


The incidence of the total revenue derived 
from country distillery spii its pel proof gallon 
during the quinquennium 1908-00 to 1912-13 
was as follow's: - 

1908-09 

.. Rs. 5'52 

1909-10 

.. „ 572 

1910-11 

.. „ 5*40 

1911-12 

** 

OO 

L.- 

1912-13 

.. ,, 0-05 


The incidence of rev* nue per proof gallon 
for the year 1915-10 Was R.s. 7 45. It wms 
highest in the Punjab, viz., Its. 12* 52 and lowest 
in the N. W. Frontier Province, m., its. 2*85. 

In the last year the Incide nce was highest in 
Berar 7' 2 i and lowest in Beliar and Orissa 3* 28. 
'I'he average consumption of country spirits per 
10O of the population in the distillery ureas 
dining the above period was as follows : — 

1908- 00 .. .. Gallons L. P. 4‘43 

1909- 10 4*11 

1910- 11 .. .. „ „ 4*40 

1911- 12 .. .. „ „ 4‘ 52 


1912-13 .. .. „ „ 4 75 


In 1912-13 it was highest in Bombay 15'22 
and lowest in Bengal 213. 

In 1915-16 the average consumption of coun- 
try spirit per 100 of population was 5‘40 gallons 
L. P. It was highest, in the Pan jab, viz., 10-96 
and lowest in Burmah 768. 
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Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used us a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
aud from shop license foes. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of taxa- 
tion. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, aie distilled from grape 

juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out m 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture ot a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion. The uniform fee of 4 annas 6 ides per 
gallon is levied all over India at the time oi 
issue. 

Foreign liquor is subject to an Impoit duty 
at the tanfi rates, the most important of which 
is Jts. 11-4-0 per proof gallon on sphit. and 4 
annas 0 pies per gallon on beer. It can only be 
sold 1111 ler a license. 

Since Hu- war Brandy and Whisky are manu- 
factured in considerable quantities at Baroda. 

The base used is the Mhowra flower. It is 
drunk In big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tailfi rales. 

Drugs.— The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed iu India fall under three main 
categories, namely, gauja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female licmp plant 
charas, Or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately: and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female culti'.ated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of ” 
quantitative duty befoie issue, retail saJL under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. 

Opium. — Opium is consumed in all provin- 
ces In India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but in some places, elite fly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns. 
'Che gcncial practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendorfl. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. 

The opium revenue in 1919-20 Is estimated 
at £3,056,200, and the Excise revenue at 
! £12,133,300. 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the Biitish 
Government fioin Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply ; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab ; brine salt from 
the Sawbhar Lake in Rajputana. salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Rami of 
Cutch; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 


The Halt Range mines contains an Inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked m chambers 
excavated In salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Rajput ana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Katin 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product Is known as Baragara 
salt. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow puns on the sea-coast and eva- 
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porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the (lamp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
sea salt difficult, and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is Imported fiom 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt Is 
mariu fart uied by Government Agency, and the 
remain del under license and excise systems. 
In the Funjab and Hajputuna the salt manu- 
factories ate under the control of t lie Northern 
India Salt ln-pait ment, a branch of the Comiueiec 
and Industry Department, fn Madias and 
Bombnv !he manufaetoi ics are under the super- 
vision of Local Governments. Special treaties with 


Native States permit of the tree movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese tonitories of Goa and Daraaun, on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevmt the smuggling of salt into Blit is h India. 

From 1888-1001) tlie duty 4m salt was IN. 2-8 
per mail ml of 82 lbs. I 11 1003, It was reduced to 
IN. 2 ; in 1905 to IN. I-8-0 ; in 1007 to Be 1 and 
in 10 J C it w as raised to Bs. 1-4-0. The sue revive 
reductions in duty have led to a laig« ly increased 
j consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent. 
I between 1003-1008. To llliihti ate the growth of 
[ consumption, in 1002-03, with a tax of IN. 2-8-0 
! per iiiuund, the revenue was £5,580,008, for 
1019-20 with a duly of lie. 1-4-0, tl.c estimated 
' 1 even ue is £ ’,914,300. 


CUSTOMS. 


The import, duties have varied from time to j 
time according to the financial condition ol | 
the country. Define the Mutiny they were ' 
live per cent. ; in the dajs of financial stringency j 
which followed they were raised to 10 and hi 1 
Bonn cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they weie J 
reduced to five per cent., but the opinions oil 
Free Tiaders, and the agitation of Lancashire | 
manufacturers who felt the competition of j 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement, which | 
led to the abolition of nil customs dues m 1882, 1 
The continued tall m exchange compelled the ' 
Government, of India to look for fiesh sources or : 


been glad to ace the tariff raised to 5 p»r cent, 
without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controveisiai matter mud. 
.jonre up tor discussion alter the war, Finally 
the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
jute. In the ea-se of tea the duty was fixed at 
Be. 1 -S-0 per 100 lbs. ; in the ease of Jute the ex- 
port duty on raw jute was fixed at IN. 2-4-0 per 
bale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty ot 5 per cent. ; manufactured 
jute was dial god at the rate of IN. 10 per ton 
on sacking and IN. 10 per ton on Ilessians. 


revenue and in 1894 live per cent, duties wen* re- 
imposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stiingeney brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 

Lancashire iyuc saUhflwi by a general duty of 

3£ percent, on all woven goods — an import 
duty on good- by sea. an excise duty on goods 
produced in the imintiy. The products or the 
hand-looms aic excluded. These excise d lit 10 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dialing with the 
subject. In L910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 3 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
Bphits, and beer. Then* were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually. 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of J 91 0-17 In order to provide ad- 1 
ditiomil revenue to meet the financial distur- J 
banco set up by the war. The general import i 
tariff, which had been at the rate of 5 per ci nt. I 
ad valorem since 1S94 was raised to 7 4 per cent. | 
ad valorem, except in the case of sugar ; as India 
Is the largest producer of sugar in the world j 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
per cent. There was also a material cuitaJlment 
of the free list. The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yarns of all 
kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of 3£ per cent, is Imposed on woven goods of nil 
kinds whether imported or manufactured In 
Indian mills. The Budget left the position as 
it stood. The Government of India would have 


I The Customs Tariff was further materially 
I modined in the Budget for 1917-18. Jn the 
I prcvioiib year an export duty on juto was 
imposed at the rate of Bs. 2-4-0 per bale ot 
. 400 ibt,. in the ease of raw julc and Its, 10 
i per foil on sackings, and Bh. 10 per ton 011 
| Hessians ; these rates were doubled, with a 
1 view to obtaining an additional revenue oi 
£500,000. The import duty on cotton goods 
vva* raised from 31 per cent, to '1\ per cent, 
without any alteration in the Excise, which 
remained n't 3£ per cent. This change wto 
expected to produce an additional revenue 
ot £1,000,000. The question of the Kxcise 
was loit untouched, for the reason, amongst 
i others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which it was 
[expected to produce. With these cl 1 an go s in 
1 operation the revenue from Customs in 1918-19 
is estimated at £13,352,400. 

The Customs Department is administered 
by an Imperial Customs Service responsible to 
the Imperial Government in the Department 
of Commerce and Industry, but acting through 
the Jyocal Governments. The senior Collectors 
aio Covenanted Civilians specially chosen 
for tills duty ; the subordinates aro recruited 
in India and in England (Customs Tariff q. v.) 

Income Tax. 

The income tax was first Imposed in 
India 111 I 860 , in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little moie than 9J d. in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
changes have from time to time been made in 
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the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed a ! 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted.' On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pics in the mpee, or about 
rtjd. in the* pound ;»on incomes between 500 and 

2.000 rupees at. the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 5d. in the pound. In Match 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
600 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
Was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1910-17 in the general scale of 
Increased taxation imposed to meet, the deficit 
arising out of war conditions. All existing 
exemptions were left untouched and no altera- 
tion was made in the taxation of persons whose 
incomes, official or private, were less than Its. 

5.000 per annum, hi the case of incomes 
which exceeded the sum of Its. 5,000 per annum 
the tax was enhanced in the following way; — 

(1) Incomes from Rs 5,000 to Rs. 0,999 pay 
6 pies in tin* rupee, or 71d. per pound. 

(2) Incomes lrmn Its. 10,000 to Its. 24,999 
say 9 pies in the rupee, or 1 1 pi. in the pound. 

(8) Incomes of Its. 25,000 and upwards pay 
1 anna in the rupee, which is equivalent to la* 
lid. in the pound 

Profits of companies aio assessed at the 1 
anna rate; but this is subject to abatement 
or exemption, to individual shareholders who 
can show that their total Income is such as to 
warrant a lower rate of taxation or none at all. 
Tims a shareholder whose income is less than 


Its. 1,000 per annum from all sources obtains 
a refund of the entire tax previously recovered 
on his dividends ; a man whose total income is 
Its. 5,000 obtains a refund of the amount re- 
covered in excess of the 0 pie rate ' and so on. 

In the Budget of 1917 18 the income tax 
was left untouched ; but there was imposed a 
super-tax. 

The super-tax begins in respect of income 
exceeding Its. 50,000 and is levied on the fol* 

! lowing scale : — 

Tor every rupee of the first Its. 50.000 ol the 
excess, it 1 ., between its, 50,000 and 1 lakh; 
1 amia per rupee. 

1 Tor every rupee of tlio next Its. 50,000 of 
the excess, 1 e., between 1 and 1£ lakhs; lfr 
annas per rupee. 

Tor every rupeo of the next Its, 50,000 of 
the excess, i.e. t between 1J and 2 lakhs; 2 
annas in the rupee. 

1 Tor every rupee of the next Its. 50,000 of fcho 
excess, i.e , between 2 and 2J lakhs: 2J 
annas per rupee. 

! Tor every rupee ol the next Its. 50,000 of tho 
’excess, ie., on everything over 2J lakhs: 
3 annas per rupee. 

These rates are, of course, in addition to the 
standard income tax at the rate of 1 anna in 
the rupeo. The maximum income tax levied on 
this scale amounted to five shillings in the 
pound, income tax and super-tax combined. 

1 The total yield of tho income tax in tho current 
year is estimated at £13,521,500. 


THE DEBT. 

On 30th September 1919, the national debt t outlay was restricted to her available uunn . 
ot India was 508 croros. r I his figure represents j whereby the accumulation ol wa 1 ,ul and 
less than Us, 24 per In ad of India's population; J unproductive debt was avoided. At the coin- 
a * bhc ri venutsj I im.acemtnt ol the war India lonnd Ucinelf in 

in 1918-19 amounted to about 1S3 crores, cou- j positiou when almost the whole of her debt 
stitutes a national indebtedness which, in com- j represented productive outlay on railways and 
parison with tile national resources, is \< ry j irrigation, normally yielding a return coriM- 

mueh smaller than that ol most other nations, j derably in excess of the interest which -lie* had 

Tin reason why India is in this favourable . to pay on the amount borrowed, ineluding the 

position in mainly the cure with which, in the • interest on the small amount 01 debt wliich could 

long yeaib of peace preceding the great war, her be described as unproductive. 

Productive Debt. — The following table shows the amount of the national debt of India, 
both productive aud non-productive, from tune to time * — 

fix Cumins of IIutkes.i 



Ordinary 

PnoLUTTivE Df.ht. 

Total 


Debt. 

Railways. 

Irrigation . 

Total, 

ol di bt. 

On 31st March— 

1893 

07*5 

136-5 

28*9 

165 • 4 

262-9 

1898 

105*0 

159’0 

32 5 

191-5 

296 5 

1903 

88*7 

192- 1 

37-2 

229-3 

318*0 

1908 

56* 1 

266-6 

IPS 

5 LI - 1 

367 ‘ 5 

1913 

87’ 5 

317-7 

56*4 

371-1 

411*6 

1914 

19-2 

333- 0 

59-1 

892-1 

411 *3 

1915 

3*3 

849- 8 

61*6 

411-4 

414*7 

1916 

3*0 

35 • • 8 

63-6 

115*2 

418*2 

1917 

10*5 

353-0 

64*9 

418*5 

429*0 

1918 

132-5 

358*8 

65*9 

42f7 

557*2 

1919 

129*9 

305-5 

00-7 

432*2 

562*1 
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Oil the 31st March 1914, out of a total debt 
ef 411 crores, only 19 crores represented ordi- 
nary or unproductive debt. The annual mtt lest 
on the latter was only a crore, and on the pio- 
ductive debt, about J3 crores, so that India's 
total interest charges then amounted io about, 
14 crores. On the other hand, railways and 
irrigation works, which had been financed fiom 
the productive debt, yielded in that yeat a 
return of nearly 23 crores, which li lt a margin 
ot 0 crores of clear piolit to the country, alter 
meeting the interest charges on the entile debt. 
Even after the contribution of £100 millions 
to the cost of the war winch India made in 1917, 
and which added over 30 per cent, to the national 
debt, the revenue ironi railways and irrigation 
amounted in the year 1918-19 to 33 crores, so 
that the revenue troin productive expenditure 
amounted to 133 pel* cent, ol the total Intel est 
chaiges. Had it not been for India’s contri- 
bution of 1 50 crotch to the expenses of the war 
the ordinary debt would have been completely 
wiped out in 1917, and the amount ol the oidi- 
narv debt outstanding on 3l>t March 1919, 
namely, 129*9 crores was thus actually less than 
the amount of that conti lbution 

Financial Strength.— These, are not the only 
laefc-t which show the strength ot India's, 
financial position. The interest on her public > 


debt is not only secured by the revenue from 
railways and irrigation works which were directly 
financed by borrowing, but is a charge on the 
public revenues as a whole. The following 
table shows the total revenue and expenditure 
of India (including the revenue and expenditure 
ol the provinces) during the past six years. 


In Chores of Rupees. 



Revenue 

Expenditure. 

1912-13 .. 

. . 130 

119 

1913-11 .. 

.. 128 

125 

191 1-15 .. 

. . 122 

128 

1915-16 

.. 127 

128 

1916-17 

.. 147 

132 

1917-18 .. 

.. 169 

154 

1918-19 .. 

.. 183 
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Form of Debt. 

are of two kinds, — 

-The existing 

lupre loans 

(L) Those which Government has underlain n 


not to repay before a certain fixed date, but 
which arc repayable at the option oi Gn\rrn- 
ment at any time alter that date, alte; giving 
notice. 

(2) Those which Government has undertaken 
to repay either ( a ) on a certain fixed date, or 
(b) not earlier than a certain fixed and not later 
1 than another fixed date. 


The following arc the uipcc Joans now in existence ' — 

(a) Non-Teruinaolk Loans. 


1 

o 

3 

4 

Name of loan. 

Half-yearly 
date ot payment 
ol interest. 

Conditions of 
repayim nt. 

(Unless otherwise 
&tated, repayment 
will be at par ) 

Amount out- 
standing on 

Sept. 30th, 

1919. 





Rs. 

1. 34 per cent, loan ol 1842-43.. 

2. 3^ per cent, loan of 1854-55. 

1st 1 e biuary and 
1st August. 

30t Ii June and 
31st December. 



20.90.58.000 

29.41.74.000 

3, 34 per cent, loan of 1S65 . . 

4. 3$ per ceut. loan of 1879 . . 

1st May and 1st 
November. 

16th January and 
16th July. 


;<■ Repayable at tlie option 
of Government after 
three months’ notice. 

33,05,17,000 

3,65,81,000 

5. 3 per cent, loan of 1896-97. 

30thJunc and 31st 
December. 



6,65,64,000 

6. 34 por cent, loan of 1900-01.. 

30th June and 
31st December 

Repayable not before 30th 
December 1920, and 
thereafter at the option 
of Government after 
throe months’ notice. 

31,11,43,000 




Total . . 

1,26,70,30,000 




Indian War Loan 1918. Indian i Tar Lean x^x,- 
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(6) Tersiinabtk Loans. 


Name of loAn. 


Half -yearly 
1 1 ate ol payment 
of interest. 


Conditions of 
repayment. 


Ampunt out- 
standing on 
Sept. 30th, 
1919. 


1. 4 per cent. Terminable 
Loan of 1915-10. 


2 4 per rent. Conversion 
Loan oi 1910 17. 


It. 5 p< r c< nt. War Loan 
1929-47. 


4. £» V per cent. W'ai bond'- , 
1920.* 


5. 54 percent. War bonds, 

1922 .- 


0. 51 per Cent. War bonds, 
192 L*f 


7. 54 pei eent War bonds 
J 923 * | 


8. 54 percent War bond- 
192 5, *t 


l 9. 51 p^rcent.War bonds 
1 1*928. *t 


10. 5 per Ct-nt. Loan, 
1915-55.* 


31st. May and 
30th November. 


st A])iil ami I ->t 
Oetohei. 


5th Febiuaiy 
and 15th Au- 
gust. 


15th Felmmiy 

and 15th Au- 
gust. 

5th Fi; biliary 

and 15th Au- 

gust. 


1 5th March and 
15th September 


1 5th March and 
15th September. 


15th March and 
15th SepteUibe 


15th March and] 
15th Septembe 


1 5th April and 
15th October. 


Repayable not bi fore 30th 
November 1920 and not 
later than 30th Novem- 
ber 1923. 


Repayable not before Isl 
October 1931 and not 
latei than 1st Oitober 
1930. 


R< payable not belore 15th 
August 1929 and not 
latei than 15th August 
1917. 


Repayable on the 15th 
August 1920. 


Repayable on the 15th 
A lum-. t 1922 


Repayable on the 15th 
September 1921. 


Repayable on the 15th 
September 1923, 


Repayable (at Rs. 103 
pel cent.) on tin 15tl» 
September 1925. 


Repayable (at Rs. 105 
per cent.) on the 15th 
September 1928. t 


Repayable at par not 
earlier than 15th Octo- 
ber 1945 and not 
later than ]5th October 
1955. 


Total 


Rs. 

4,99,88,000 


9,90,07,000 

25.08.02.000 

19.18.02.000 

11.32.01 .000 

24.79.20.000 

2.15.22.000 

4.17.72.000 

25.18.03.000 

21.28.31.000 


1,48,07,90,000 


N.B. * — The interest on the loans marked* is exempt from Income-tax, but not from 
super-tax. 

t These Bonds will be accepted at par during their currency, as the equivalent of cash fot 
the purpose ol >ub:-,cription to any luture long teitn loan, whatever its rate of Interest may he 
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The Debt. 


There are also still in existence a few special 
loans, such as certain railway loans taken up by 
three Indian Chiefs, and a special 4 per cent, 
loan taken up by the Maharaja of Gwalior m 
1887. 1 j 

Sterling Debt- 1«* sid« s 1 lie inpee loans,; 
the national ih lit ol India «onsist, or somr j 
£172 millions m sterling debt. In lormei >iars | 
India was obliged to depend to a large extent i 
on her honowings in London to luiance hi r ! 
expeiulltui t on railways and iingation, and ! 
the present Stirling debt lcpn Miits sneh ol j 
those loans as are still out-landing 

(1) India 31 per cent, stock, of which the 
amount out-laudiug on 30tli 8i pt. 1919 vva-. 
about £ 00 millions ; 

(LM India 8 per cent stock, ot which tin 
amount outstanding on that. dat< was about 
£05 millions , 


] the terms of the particular loan to wh 
promissory note relates), and to 
thereon at a certain rate hali-yeurly on Ctf 
speckled dates. 

Fach ol the above three forms of security is' 
convertible by tin* holder into eilhei of the other 
two. 

Other Government Securities.— Treasury 
Bills and Post Office Cash Certificates are also 
loirns ol Government secunl it a. 

Treasury Bills, when issued, are in respect of 
ti'inpoiary borrowing by the Government of 
India, .md usually have a cum ney or from three 
to twelve month''. r l'lu y are sold at a discount, 
and are paid at maturity at their full lace value, 
the dilleri nee repri scnting the vuld on the 
investment The lowest denomination issued 
is tor Us 5,000 Then sale and payimnt at 
maturity an* managed by the PrcsnleiKy 
Lnnks. 


(3) India 2£ p< r cent, stock, ol which the 
amount outstanding on that date was about 
£ 1U million*. 

The ieiualudw of lliu sterling debt it* iumH: up 

of certain railway di bentuxe stocks, oi which the 
amounts in each case are coinpMintlvf ly small, j 
togetln r with so much oi India's contribution oi j 
£100 million' ns has not been liquidated I rom the j 
proceeds ot the A\ar Loans ot 1017 and 191 8, I 
the amount ol sterling di bt. out tar.ding on this 1 
account, on the 30th September 1019 was about 
£22 millions Tcpii seating the liability accepted 
by India lor a corresponding amount ot Lnti.-h 
War Loan . 

Nature of Securities.- The, thrt e main 
forms in which the mpie debt is h< Id are — (») 

, Stock or, as it is sometim.s cnlh d Book Debt , 
(it) Bearer Bonds ; (lii) ProMissory Dotes. 

(i) When debt is held in the form of Slack, the 
owner is given a ci j tilic.it < to the i licet that he 
haw been ngi-dered in the books ot the Fnblie 
Debt Oilice as the, propin tor or a eeitarn amount 
of Government stock. This certificate Is 
knowm as a Stock Certificate , and it. is by that 
name that this iorm ot debt h generally known. 

(ii) A Bearer Bond eeitifii w that, the bearer m 
entitled to a cerium sum ol rupees in ropeit 
of the loan to which the bond relates. 

(lit.) A rromihsorp Dote contains a promise* 
by the Governor General in Council, on behalf 
oi the Secntaiy ol State for India, to pay a 
certain person a specified sum eithei on ii sjh n. 
lied date or attei certain notice (aeeoidmg to 


Cash Certificates. — Post Ofuv Cash 
I'crtifi entex are sp< daily intended to lacilltate 
the i!iv« 'linmt ol small amounts and to eii-^ 
courage saving among people ot small incomes." 
They havt a tuui xicy of live ycaro, at the expiry 
ot which they will be repaid. The profit to the 
investor consist* in the fact that they are sold 
lor an amount less lh:*u the lace value, thus, 
cash cciliUi <it cr> of ik nominations ol Ls. 10. 
Jtu 20, Ks. 50, Rs. 100, and Its. 500 can at 
present be obt .med on payment ot lls. 7-12, 
Us. 15-8, JL . 2 s- 12, Rs, 77-8 and Its. 387-8 
respectively. The maximum amount tor winch 
certificates mav be lu Id by any one person is 
It*. 1 0,000 face value The special attraction^ 

I ot these Cash C( ititirates is that the investor's 
i louey is not necessarily looked up lor the full 
! term of live years. He ran, it lie vvishe* obtain 
pajnn lit at any time dui mg the eurrency of the 
i certitrate, and he will then receive an amount 
which, according to the time lie has held the 
certificate, gradually increases at compound 
interest irom the original pmehase price up to the 
lull face value of the Certificate at the end ol 
five years. In the case of the Cash •'rlilicates 
issued in connection with tin* Indian A\:ir Loans, < 
the yi< Id to tin* investor raugt s from 4 pi r cent, 
a vrar ii he presents it for pa> merit alter having 
In Id it lor one year only, to 5± per cent, a year 
it he holds it lor the lull five years. The inves- 
tors profit is not spbji ct t o inconn -tax. These 
certificates aie tor sale all the year round and 
can be obtained at any Post Office which does 
savings bank business, and pavinent. of tile 
amount due ran also be obtained at any such 
olliee. 




Amount of tbe Rupee and Sterling Debt and of the Interest thereon, annual Increase or Reduction of the Debt 
and the Proportion of the Rupee Debt held in London, from 1S20-21 to 1910-17. 
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INTEREST EXPENDITURE. 

— 

■ 

1017-1018. 

1918-1919. 

Budget. 

1919-1020. 

Revised.® 


INTEREST ON DEBT OTHER THAN 1 
THAT rUAROED TO RAILWAYS | 

and Iriugation Works— 





Interest o n total Debt — 






1. India . . . • 

'll . 

5,66,(57,193 

9,34,66,320 

12,10,00,500 

13,38,00,000 

.£ . 

3,777,813 

6.231,088 

8,200,700 

8,920,000 

2. England . . 

£ .. 

5,816,832 

9.938,905 

8,400,600 

7,S1 9,900 

Total 

• • 

9,621,(545 

16,169,993 

16,667,300 

16,739,900 

Deduct — Amount charged to - 





(</) Twtilw a>d : 






(i) India .. .J 

f u • 

0,20,88.181 

6.75,37,920 

6, n 7, 6 1,000 

7,28,85,000 

u .. 

4,1 ‘>9,212 

4.502,528 

4,650,800 

4,859,000 

(ii) England 

£ .. 

3,629,110 

3,652,913 

3,636,600 

3,699,600 

Total Hallways . . 

£ .. 

7,759,322 

8, 1 j5,481 

8,237,400 

8,558,600 

((>) Irrigation : 

(0 India .. 

f R . 

) 

1,93,89,288 

2,08,67,700 

| 2,12,30.000 

2,15,87,000 

u.. 

1,292,620 

1,391,180 

1,115,700 

1,139,100 

(ii) England 

£ . , 

120,585 

124,114 

124,500 

121,000 

, Total Iriigafcion . 


j 1,113,205 

1,515,593 

1,510,200 

1,563,700 

Total deduction . 

£ .. 

9,172,527 

8,67 J ,076 

9,827,600 

•9. 122,30 3 

Interest on Ordi- 
nary Debt 

£ .. 

452,118 

f., 198,917 

. 6,839,700 

6,61 7,600 

Distribution ot above- 

_ 





Imperial 

£ .. 

229, 30G 

6,289,001 

0,590,800 

0,301,100 

Provincial . . 

£ .. 

222,812 

211,916 

248,900 

316,500 

Interest on other Obliga- 
tions — 





On Savings Bank Balances 
converted at R15 £1 £ . . 

513,795 

631,034 

791,000 

852,200 

Other items . . 

, £ .. 

208,951 

198,218 

235,300 

293,700 

Total 

.. .. 

’ 722,746 


1,026,900 

1,145,900 

Grand Total .. 

1,174,804 

| 7,328,169 

7,866,600 

7,763,500 
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INTBIIES E E XrB ND1T U RE — COlltll. 


• 

J 01C-1917. 

1917-1918. 

1918-1919. 

Itevin’d. 

Budget. 

1919-1920. 

outstanding on 31 si 
Hatch — 

£ 

V 

£ 

£ 


171, lit, 7M 

2 30, 95 7.5 7 5 

203,012.. 775 

104,142 ( 57o 

JilljMT* Debt-" 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

‘ i!s. 

X»'\v Loan . . 




1 7,00^00,000 

71 pei eeiu 

1 i.n 1,07,23.7 

11,74.71,00 j 

^8,75.7!) 0. .7 

88. 7(>, 99.00,7 

.7 jji l rent 

1,10,71.325 

-7.17,5.1,01 J 

2.7,1 •{, 12, u:5 

21,0, 9,12,(51 i 

-1 jw 1 1 f ' llli . . 

3!. Hi >10011 

17, {>8 Is *200 

17 O’.bO 200 

17,‘Hi.S^ 24)0 

| ><t rcnl 

1, -2,02 1 1,9, >0 

1 , 19,38 7.1,900 

1,19,00,77.000 

1,1 9,00, 77,900 

'» per prut . . 

7,-2 f ».OU, 100 

o,s;, 2 j,no 


(5,02,00,1 70 

Tn'iisiu .v Mills 

| 

J 5,77,0 7 ,000 

| 

4.!, .77,0 1,000 

21 07,0.1,000 

Tempoi.u j loan-, 

.70 00 000 

i 00,00,000 



OM\im 1 )»‘‘ >r . 

1.00,1 1 -00 

, 1 00 , 12,900 ! 

1 ,00 J 19.900 

1 , 00 , 1 .;, ',00 

s.ia m<:s Hank ll:il,mirs 

27,27,08, 178 

.10,70,0',, 185 

.‘18,1 8,77/58.7 

12,c(' ) 49 > *»8 > 

I*o >t Dili- .• C-i ,!i (' itj finite- 


8,88, 1 1 , 741 

8,20,41.711 

t',20 .‘1 1 ”>M 


Tlv rli.irizi* fni t]j- 't i r\ u't; 01 iutliV.i loii{ libnt i‘>n 1-0 Mn war will bi i»U* «J n- follow.- . 


— 

1918-UU9 

.Revised. 

Budget. 

PM 9 2<» 

In India — 

Intoiest and miscellaneous diaries l<n Indian wm loan. 

1 91 7 

1 , '>*'2.000 

! 

j 1 771 000 

l)t predation fund foi lorn* term Indian war loan 
(1929-47) at 1} per cent on lie 1 amount 01 loan 
created bv iresh issue and comcisioa. 

! 

! 27.1, S00 

j 

! -7.: j'/o 

lilt <*re^t on Second Indian war loan, 1918 .. 

| 1,000.700 

2,092,700 

Total j 

2,922,000 

.5,910,700 

In England — 

Interest on Biitish 5 per cent, wav loan (1929-47) taken 
over by India 

2,(\VJ!,7U0 

1,44^-/100 

Sinking fund in respect nf British .7 per (rnt. war loan 
( 1 929- 17) taken 0 \ er by 1 udU 

f 1 

i 

02.1,700 

Total . . 

.7,001,700 

G,0 18,500 


7 



IQ4 Mint and Coinage. 

THE INDIAN MINTS. 

The quantity of silver coinage cairnd out at tlio prints dining the year 1918-1:), constitutes 
a, new record, the total nominal value 'd the Government- of India coinage alone b«mg 
Rs. 52,05,35, *H)9 as compared with Its 10, 77,07, 32rt, the coj responding figure tor 101(5-17, which 
had hitherto been the heaviest coinage recorded. 'l’lic details of the silver coinage executed at the 
two mints for flu Gu\rmin< nt ot India during 1918-19 ere given in the statement lu low: — 


| ('ALCV'H JIOMHW. TOT.lL. 

! Value m Rupees \ alue in Rupees Value in Kii|iee« 

Jtupies .. . . . ih.,0 1,00,000 | 2 1,0‘e Oli .52(> ; .'>(), 1 0,0(», J2r» 

Halt- Hi]»ees . , 17,22,870 5J,l>2,‘:.>.5 08.85,209 

ijunrlci-mpoc* ..... 1 ,20, 12,77 1 | ... 1,2l», 43, 77* 

'inni, 27. i7.oo, or.o j 2i.>:,o\<.59 | ts/Mio 

1’0T\1, fui 101 .. 9, 91,02,871 1 l 1, ,.{ 5 2‘!,'S;,0r,2S7 


Liniment eoino of Un* m.mm.d Valim oj ! \ muii. ui dollai « and other -ilver made oVi r In 

]\s, 55,55,7.15 were received at the two Mads ! tin* l iuhd .stall s unde) the 1 ittman \(l r l'he 
ini reeoinage dining the > ear Ap.ut. Hum * d* nund lor ii, union il sil\ri nune »-d largely 
11io.se, 1 he coinage was iioin pimh.iM'd Hl\ei , and the coinage ot hall and uiiartor m pec’s 
a considerable, poilion oi which (ousted ot ' duimg the vear was » xeeptioiiallv heavy. 


In addition the following subsidiary silver coinage was executed at the I Join hay .Mint diuui^ 
^hc year on htli.ill id otln i tlo\i inmcfils — 


Denomination ol coin 


Straits ! 0 ft uN 

Kt,i,u< > .1 (\ Ills? . , 

lluyptian ten piastres 
l.gy'ptiau tl\i: pia-tle- 
I’.gV pt Mil two {liastlcs 


Tal. 


Out f inn 
V due 111 
d.Uidaid tfcil l 


Govermm id on 
whose behalf th“ 
i wina'-M' was c\c- 
Cllted. 


>,7(wi,‘>s{ 

dJl()/'20 

M il.(‘01 

ISO nor 

i.euo u:;o 


i 7 7 Too 

1 r.u.sot 

OC |(>,S 

{, 10 ,0 i 


# SI l ;uf S I ;n\ f, It - 

5 incur 

5 

r l'g\ ptein I JoV- 
) uimicut 


INickc! one jiuim pirn s ni the noin.nal 
V uhll ol Its. el) 1 5,2". ‘.) Wile coined at the bom- 
bay .Mint epauidj hs :>»J,2D T lt»7 worth minted 
m the pinions * i ai Ot the inw i ichel two* 
anna coins a.s min\ a-a 85,990, (>58 piceos ol the 
nominal Value ol Its. 107,18,8 2, warn turned 
out at the two Mints as compared with Ks 
do, 7.VJ15 the Value ot nickel and mIyvi comb 
ot the same clenonunalieu coined dining the 
previous year, in addition to these, 872,009 
nickel 1i\i liullii'Tiic picci » valued at Its (57,(110 
weic stiiK’ic at tlie Ron. bn v .Mini on la halt ot 
tlie Egyptian Goictnimnf 

The bronze coinage was as usual cam* d out 
entirely at the Calcutta Mint and coiisi-t 'd of 
pice, half pics and pi>> pieces ot the aggie-jat* 
value ol its 20,10.(00 as compart tl witli Its. 
10 0-5,(500 m 1017-18. Tlie Calcutta Mint 


also coon d Its 52, »(!0 worth ot cupper emits 
lor the .shads (mV. innicnt and K.-,. 1 ,20, -1 50 
worth or bronze pennies and half p( nines lor the 
Australian Commonwealth 


Mie Indian denominations wit.*. 
British equivalents aie : - 


I’m 

l‘ice (J pics) 
Anna (12 pics) 
Rupee (10 annas) 


- 1/12 penny. 

1 farthing. 
1 penny. 
Ja. Jot. 


then 


A lakh (lac) is 100,000 rupees and a crorr. is 
100 lakhs. 

The denominations of currency notes in 
ciiciilfitiou are 1. 2{, 5, 10.50,100, 500,1,000, 
and 10,000 rupees. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 

The Indian mints were closed to the inw eminent rupee?. The rc-coinagc of these 
restricted comae? of silver for the public from j rupee » proceeded through the two yearn 3897 
the 2C<th .lime ! 891, and Act vj]l of 1892, pa-sed 1 and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 20 of tie i uipees ; but in the following year it ^coined that 
Indian Coinage Act of 1679, which provided fot j coinage was necessary, and it was begun in 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold' February 1900, the Government puiclmslng the 
and silver coins of the Government ot India, silver required, and paying for it mainly with 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined the gold accumulated m the Paper Currency 
until 1897, when, under arrangement? made with deserve. In that and the following month ii 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the| erore of rupees was coined and over 17 enures of 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov*i rupee* in the year ending the Mist March 3910 
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including the rupees issued in connection with 
tlio conversion of the cun curies of Native 
States^ From the profit accming to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constituti 
a separate fund rilled the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the mod, effective gum ante** against tempo- 
liny duel uat ion-.* of exchange. The whole 
profit was invented in sterling scrurilhs, Um 
I ntercut from which was added to the Mind. In 
1000 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight yems and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six eiom 
should be kept, m rupees m fndia £ instead of 
being invented in gold securities. 1 lie Gold 
Reserve Fund wa< then named the Gold Stan- 
dard Reserve. It was ordered in 1007 that ouh 
one* half of the coinage piofits should be paid 
into th? toorve. 1 l,o remainder being used hr 
capital expenditure on radwavs. 'I he Gold 
Standard Receive was called into action before 
the year 1007*08 was out, Exchange turned 
against India, ami in Maieli 1008, the Govern- 
ment, of India ottered bill- on the Secretary of 
State up to half a million stilling, while the 
Sicietaiy ot Slate, sold £1.000.000 GonsoD in 
oriier to meet, such dennints. Duimg April to 
Augu-t, f»irt tin stc.'linu b 1 1 1 ^ were sold for a 
total amount of £H,i)5S,0U0 On a leprcsent- 
Ation bv the Government ot India, the Seeieian 
of State agieod to defri I he application 
of coinage profits to radway const motion 
anti I ttie sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amo'inted to £25,00fi 00* i. On the 
outlue.ik ot th war in August. 1014 the Reserve 
was draw n upon In imetthi* den, and*, for stei- 

lin" ioniiti(aiiCi8, and Government. oir«r to 
sell £1.000.000 wf Rills weekly. The extent 
of these rates is show;, on pj>. 101 , 102. 

Cold. 

Since 1870 theic had been no coinage of 
double mohursin India and the hist coinage ot 
m gle mohurs betore 1018, in which >iar coinage 
was risinmd, was in the year 1891-92. 

A Royal prod unation wa.s issm d in 1918 1 
establishing a b-anth of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay- It slaved. — Subject to the provision 
oi this proclamohon th > Bombay Bunich Mmt, | 
sliall lor the purpose ot the coinage ot gold coins | 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and aeooid- 
lmily, (a) the Deputy Master of the Romliav 
Branch A1 int, shall loiuply with all dire<t»Ons 
he may nedvetrom the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to he made or the trans- 
mission ot specimen • olus to England or other- 
wise and (b) tile said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the turd ol the pyx under section 12 
ot the Coinage Acv, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined separate ly trom the coin** coined in 
England or nt any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Bianch 
Mint and other olhcers and poisons employed 
tor the purpose ol cairying on the business of 
the. Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and til, ir duties assigned 
and salaries award* d and In accordance with 
the. provisions of •section 15 of the t’oinage Act, 
1870. Rending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at tiic Branch ltoyal Mint, power 
was tnkcu by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fin ness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,70-J pieces of these 


new coins of the nominal Value ot R*. :i, 10,45,5}."*, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun m August, 
1918, and 1,295,872 so \ Cretans w * re coined dtir- 
i ng the year. 

Art XXJ1 of 1899. passed on the 15th Sip- 
tembci 1899, piovnled tint gold com Kovueign 
and half sovereigns) si all be a legal temhv in 
payme nt or on at count at the rate of fifteen 
rupees lor one sovereign. 

Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coni'* 


are : — 




Fm: i 


: 

.STIVER ’ 

A 1 1 . 0 y. l or M.. 


glams. ! 

gMiiis. ! gram*. 

Rupee . . . . ] 

Do ~ 

15 ISO " 

Half-i u pec 

Ui*;» term pee or 4* 

821 

74 90 

anna put e. 

Eighth ot a rupee or 

4U 

O'i ; 45 

2 a u»»'» pie' o 

206 

15 1 S2& 

One mpiT =- 

195 gialn 

is of tine «dvvr. 

One 'finding” 

hfij 1 , mams of fine silver. 

One iu pee 

shillings 

2 04IS9. 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was letioducul into the 
Bengal Rn-idcriev by Vet XVII ot 18:>5, and 
into the Madias and Bombay tTesidencies by 

Act XXII of 18 41. 


The weight of the copper coins struck un-Vr 
Act XM11 oi 1870 remained the ‘■nine a A was 
til 1895. It was as follows ■- 

Grains 

troy. 

Double pice, nr balf-airia .. .. 200 

Rice or (uarter-anna 100 

lialt-pme or one-eighth of ail anna . . 50 

Rio. bi'ini one-tbiiil of a pice or one- 
t w cJtth of an an m .. .. 130 j- 


The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
aie ns folic* vvs • — 



standard 

Diameter 


v\ t ight, in 

in mi Hi- 


gram troy. 

me ties. 

Rice 

75 

25*4 

Half-plce .. 

m 

21*15 

He 

25 

17*45 


Nickel. 


The Act. ot 1900 aDo provides for the coinage 
of a nlcke.l com. It was directed that, the nuktl 
one-anna pi.ee should theuceloitfi bo coined an 
the Mint and ivuie. Tin* notification also pres- 
eiibcd Ihe design of the nun, which has a waved 
eil'^e with twelve scollops, Hie greatest, diameter 
of "the com being 21 millimetres, mid its least 
d'-ur.etcr 19*8 milli inches The desirability of 
D>uuitf a half anna nickel coin was considered 
ly* ibc Government of India in 1909, but after 
consultation with bocal Governmental it was 
decide! net to take action m this direction until 
the people h*d become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
tilckil coin was introduced in 1917-18* 
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The Paper Currency. 


Lnda Acts VI of 1839, 111 of 1810, and IX of | notes can also be issued against gold coin of 
3813, the Presidency hanks of Bengal, Bombay, j bullion or silver bullion or staling securities held 
and Madras weic” authorised lo issue notes by the Secietary of State fpr India in Council, 
payable on demand, but the issue of the notes Nntp^. wh(>n inrfni tanHor 

was piactiraily limited to the three cities of , * ! . . , ? 8 ■ , 

Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. These Acts . k ve y5 I10 ^ (i ls a l e kal tender in its own circle 
were, repealed, on the 1st Match 1862, by Act except by Government .at the ‘office of issue) lor 
XIX of 1H61, piovidmg for the issue ot a paper ^ 1L {Uj * oUljt e\pi cased m that note; that is to 
cuncttcy through a (Government Depuitment, whenever a nolo forms the mitral sum or 

by numb of note., of the Government of India a portion of any payment, either to Government 
payable to hearer on demand. Since then no account of a revenue or other claim, or to any 
banks have been allowed to issue notes in India, i body corporate or person m British India, it is a 
. . r , , . , , , i . , 4 i legal tender. Five, ten, fifty ami hundred rupee 

Aet II of 1910 amended and consolidated the a re legal tender throughout British India 


law on the subjeet. By it, a note of the value of I 


ites are legal tender throughout British India 
Motes of higher denominations than five, ten, 


five, ten, or fifty rupees, as well as a note of anv flffy and hunched rupees are payable only at the 
otliei denominational value winch t lie Governor j n fl1ee or othees of issue of the town from which 
General in C ouncil mav, by notification in the i they have been issued. In oidiriary circumstances 
i<az<>1U of India, so speedy, was declared to be a ( . verv Government treasury, of which there are 
universal currency note, that is legal tender . al)nufc 2 r,o hi British India, cashes or exchanges 
throughout British liulia and cncashnhle at any not( , s ^ p. ran ,i 0 go without inconvenience : 
otllce of issue m British India ; tlic then existing un( j w jion this cannot be done conveniently for 
sub-circles of Cawnpoio, Lahore, Karachi, and , j ftf g C .sums small sums can gencially be ex* 
('alicut ttciu abolished, and the first thiec af I changed tor ti.iv tilers 
these constituted separate circles of issue hi ( 

addition to Calcutta, Madias. Bombay, and! The whole amount of currency notes in rircu- 
.Rangoon. \t the same time, by a notification I Miun Is scouitd by d lUteiVt; Of gllld ami Silver 
issued under the Act, the further issue of 20- 1 coin or bullion and securities of the Government 
rupee notes was discontinued. By another J of India or of thi United Kingdom, 
notification issued m 1911 undei section 2 of the, j Tho rnrrpnrv qnd thP Wnr 

same Aet a currency note of the denominational ! „„ 1 , - urr ency an i tne war. 

value of one hundred rupees was declared to be j . . 1 h atuivs of the Jrnlian currency 

a “ universal currency note.*' ! situation during the v ears ot war have been 

_ , , . n „ nu lie, a ted in previous issues ot The Indian 

Department of Paper Currency. j y rar Book All that remains lure is to sum- 
The function ol this department is to issue, maiise them and imlieate bo tar as is possible 
without any limits, pioniLshory notes (called , the actual present position. It was always 
cmrency notes) of the Government of imha ! antiripalt d that m time of crisis the chief 
payable to the bearer on demand, of the deno- , difliiultj which the Government of India would 
munitions of its. 1, 2/8, 5,10,50, 100, 500, 1,000 , have to meet would be a demand for sterling 
and 10,900, the issue being made in exchange lor J remittance This was so far justified that 
rupees or half rupees or for gold com, which is Ion the outbreak ol hostilities there was a de- 
legal tender, Born any Paper Currency office or mand for Sterling Bills on Loudon, which were 
agency, and for gold bullion and gold coin, which ! issued aitci biicf delay. There v.a also a 


is not legal tender, from circle otllces on tlic 
requisition of the Comptroller General. 

Supply and issue of Currency Notes. 

Currency notes are supplied by the Secretary 
of State through the Bank of England oil an 
indent from the Head Commissioner. The 
Head Commissioner or Commissioners supply 
Currency Agents with all the notes required foi 
the purposes of the Paper Currency Act. Every 
such note, oilier than a " universal *' note, bears 
upon it the name of the place from which it is 
issued and mery note is impressed with the 
signature of the Head Commissioner or of a 
Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner. 

The olhcers in charge ot the circles of issue are 
authorised to issue, from the office or offices 
established in their circles, currency notes In 
exchange for the amount thereof (1) m rupees oi 
half-rupees or in gold coin which Is legal tender 
under the Indian Coinage Aet; or in rupees 
made under the Native Coinage Act, IX of 1876, 
and (2) on the requisition of the Comptroller 
General, to all treasuries, in gold coin which is 
not legal tender under the Coinage Act or gold 
bullion at the rate of one Government rupee for j 
7*53344 grains troy of fine gold. Currency 


j rush on the Currency offices lor the encash- 
! mcnti of Motes, which was soon stemmed, and 
ja heavy withdrawal of deposits from the Post 
, Oilier Savings Banks These disturbances 
I were temporary and India recovered from the 
• shock of war with surprising rapidity. There- 
after the chief difficulty which had to be faced 
in India was not a demand for Sterling Remit- 
tance, but for Rupee Remittance and silver 
com. The causes underlying this unexpected 
demand may lie briefly indicated. They were 
a large balanco of trade In favour of * India, 
arising from the demand tor Indian products 
and small shipments of manufactured goods 
from the United Kingdom and the Allied States; 
a very heavy expenditure in India on behalf 
of the United Kingdom for war material and 
services, which were financed by Notes In India 
secured against British Treasury Bills ; and the 
establishment, of an embargo on the tree move- 
ment ot the precious metals to India, amounting 
in the case of gold to virtual prohibition. The 
result was an insatiable demand for silver coin 
as the only means of satisfying the hereditary 
demand of the ludian for some form of bullion 
in winch to invest his savings. The demand 
for rupees was so prodigious that the ordinary 
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silver supplies could not satisfy it ; after the 
(.ouritry laid been brought to the verge of in- 
convertibility large supplies were lmived 
liom the lliiited States through the surrender 
of a considerable amount oi the dollar reserve 
Moreover the Indian demand lor mlvci, couphd 
with a larger dt unmd from all other countries, 
induced a rapid nse in the puce of the metal. 
Before the war the price of silver was approxi- 
mately Z(ul an ounce : under the stimulus of 
war conditions it lose to 78'/. an ounce. The 
Indian exi hanges kw m icspon^e, and horn 
one and loin pence, the goal of Indian enneney 
j'oliey smei 189 1, the rupee rose bv miccc-my*', 
stages to two .-hiJJmgs and five pence. 1 1n to 
was au insistent d< maud that tin m* vexed 
questions should be subjected to au authoritative 
examination, with a uav to ri -tstahli.-hiim 
li possible nxitv of exchange, and foi this 
puipost a committee was appointed It sat 
m London tlnoughout the trri aUr part ot THU 
and 1 1 pml < d at the i ml ot the year, and tin 
ripoit i- summaii-c.l vKiv.luio 

T] r (TlU'.l'M’Y COMMHTl.r, : — '1 he peisOUnel 
ot the I’onnmtteo is — 

Mr IJenrv BubmgUm Smith (Clinii man). 
Lord Ch.ilmmin, riic .Marshal! T Held, Su 
James B. Brunvate, Mi I (1 < Joodemnqdt, 

Sir ( dtldis, Mr (J. r. ml ham, Mr. M. M. Gubbay 

(Contiollcr of fhincnev, reprinting thu Go- 
vernment ot India), Sir Bernard >lmi + er. Mr. 
Dadib.i Merwanji JUlal (Bombay), and Mi 
Thomas McMorran (AP'hbi's ixmean Brothers, 
( aluitti). 

'Che knns of refer* nee are as lollows : — 

“To examine the ellcct of the war on the 
Indian exchange and currcmv system and 
practice, and upon the position ot the, Indian 
note issue, and to consider whither, In the In* lit 
ot this experirnce and of possible future van- 
ntions in the puce ot tuber, modifications of 
system or practice may be jcquircd , to make 
i ('commendations as to such modilinitions, and 
generally as to the policy that should be puisued 
with a Mew to mooting tie* icquiremenN of 


trade, to maintaining a satisfactory monetary 
circulation, and to cnsining a 'stable gold 
i x change standa rd . ’ * 

The Currency Problem. 

The last statement of the Indian Currency 
problem u lontamed in an able minute sub- 
mitted to the Cnriemy Committee by tlie 
Calcutta Climber of Comm tree which set out 
the position as it existed in May 1010. Ilie 
subsequent developments were a fm tlier large 
meicase m the J’upeT Cum nc > and a me m 
Exchange la 2-s'. iW The mum fi Mines oi tins 
lm moiiuidum ale rep i c <1 Lityw — 

I — EFFF07S OF THE WAR : — (a) ( V J\.r(huiuj< 
— The visible efle< t has been a rice in the ex- 
change value of the rupee trom 1/4*/- to l/fr-t/, 
aecoin [•aniod during the past two, year® b\ a 
ieluetamo on the pint oi the Exchange Banks 
to puireha^e lnll> unh -s the oc)l»*r ot the bills i-. 
able toproMde, or to <ainuuk, suflidcnt remit- 
tances to bal.cuee the jumhase. in laet 
pn act icallv throughout tln« period natural causes 
haui opei cited which, in the ab-dice oi 
reductions, would luvo hiouglit about a still 
giealei rise 

(/•) (hi Soli' /mmc. — T he nclivenotc circulation 
hub risen from 49*97 ermes on 51st Mm eh 1014 
to 1 *?.> r,«> ej(*o- mi JIM, March HUG ’l lie glo c si 

circulation of one rupee notes, which were lirst 

issued m JiceembeT 1917. mci eased liom 32 1 
lakhs on 2 1st March 193 8 to 1 ,051 J . lakhs on 
lil.-t Match lb JO 

(c) On Jifitalfic Currency — r l he absorption 
ol silver coin (ilipccs and hall nipers) dining 
the livt veins 1911-10 has h<en J 10 59 erores us. 
compiaKd with 43 hi crons during the tlw 
yea is 1000-11. Tiu^ absolution ot mi Mil coin 
ot 1 annas and less has ri^en iron, 50 lakhs m 
1013-11 to 00 lakhs in 1017-18 and 277 lakhs in 
L01 8- L0. 

(d) On Treasury Bala met, umi llcsenrs — The 
following is a comparison oi tile Treasury 
Galam es and the several Bosmes held m 
London on 31st Mulch 1915 and 31st March 
1010, the figures lor the lattei year being 
provisional. 


A1 31st March 1013. 


Treasury 7,001,011 

Taper Currency Jtcscive — Securities . . 2,000,600 

Gold .. . 5,100,000 

Gold btandiud Beservc — SenuiticH . 13,108,210 

Gold . . 3,258.322 

Short J ontib . .... 

Special Beset vc . . . . . . . . .... 


At 31st March 1‘)10. 
Ju 

8,715.040 
5 1,094,053 
82,501 
20,848,5 12 

0,015,072 
(i, 030,612 


Total .. £10,008,121 


L3 1)0,000,000 


Thus India is holding m England bnlam.es 
enormously in excess of her needs. 

Tl — Reasons fob tub above Changes 
(u) As regards Exchange . — 

(1) Balance of Trade. —1 f we examine the 
figures of import and export of merchandise for 
the five pre-war years 1000-1011, and compare 
these with the corresponding figures for the war 
years 1 914-1910 we find that the excess of exports 


m the foruu r ca-e was 301 eiores, and in the 
.Jailer 381 cioi. tlurc bung thus practi- 
cal no diltcunui between the two periods. 

, These exii'^eh .n- m normal times balanced 
' ( he Jiy by imports ot gold and silver, by Council 
I Bibs and by private remittances, 
j (2) Gold nwl f*Uver.— India’s private imports 
! of gold have bet n on a steadily increasing scale, 
land in 1011-1912 the net imports reached a 
total of nearly 38 crorcs. 
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Fiji the live \ ears 1909-1911 her pjivatc net 
imports of gold amounted to no less tlinn 144 
crores, and of silver to SO a ores. Her total 
private net impoits of the precious metals 
during these years thus amounted to 180 crores 
as against ' r *' crores during the following 
quinquennial period. 

As a result of the war, India a imports of gold 
were almost enhiely cut otf, owing to the refusal 
of the gold standard nations to part with then- 
supplies. The imports of gold consequently 
fell to 39 <■ nnu for the 5 years 1914-1919. of 
w hich 18 crores w«re acquired by Government, 
leaving only 21 ciorcs for private needs, and 
reducing the yearly average supply to a figme 
below that of any* of the prmduig 25 years 
except famine years. 

1' liable to obtain gold, India turned to silver, 
the demand lor which became almost insatiable, 
and ill the time, yeais, 1 91b-H>19, sd\e absoibetl 
no less than 107 crofts of rupees, an average ot 
30 ci ores yearlv ot a weight ol 123 million 
ounces of line silver, or considerably more than 
half of the maximum annual production of the 
world, which has now been reduced owing to 
internal trouble m Mexico and the increased 
cost ot production in other parts ot the world 
At the same time the demand tor silver for 


coma go pin poses increased all over tlio world, 
all influences combined resulting in an increase 
of price fiom 2 Id. in August 1914 to 55d. in 
September 1917. The price then fell to tltyi 
In October 1917, and remained between that 
llguro and bOiA till May f9i9, arrangements 
having been made by the United States Go- 
vernment to supply India with silver from their 
currency reserve. The exchange value of the 
in pee had meantime been raised to 1/Gd. in 
April 1918, but in Mav 1919 owing to the 
witbdiawal for the prohibition of export from 
the United States the price of silver rose 
suddenly, and as a result it has since been 
necessary for the Secretary of State to raise 
his price for Councils to l/8d. 

Thus although the visible cause of the rise 
in exchange is the rise in the price of hilvei. 
the main cuum* is without doubt the refusal ol 
I he Cold Standard purchasers of India s 
produce to pay for this produce in gold, thu*. 
compelling the (iovernrnent ot India to impoit 
silver m oi der to tih et trade requirements Not 
can it be said that India’s demands on this score 
were unreasonable, lor her absorption of the 
precious metals including gold and silver bullion 
and coin and rupees, was 221 crores m the years 
1 909-1 1 and only lfio crores m the years L914-19 
The following table shows the figures : — 


.... 

Not private- 
imports of 
gold, 
crores. 

•Nut pi i vatu 
imports of 
silver, 
ciorcs. 

2 otal 
of 

1 cV 2. 

cron,&. 

Absorption 

of 

rupees. 

crores. 

Total 

absorption 

of 

the precious 
metals, 
crores. 

1009—14 

Ml 

3c 

1 

130 

44 

224 

1914—19 

39 

10 

65 

110 

165 


(3) Council *,. — The actual amount of Councils 
less Reverse Councils available tor trade purposes 
in the live years 1909-11 was £137 million, ami 
in 1911-19 £1 O f million to which must bo added 
£27 million \mcncan credits. Therefore the 
favourable balance ot trade brought about by 
the impossibility of void importation has not 
been corrected by sales ot Councils. 

(4) Private remitl'iim.-ln normal years 

a very large proportion of the profits of British 
merchants is lernittcd to England, thus indeed 
lessening the favourable balance of trade. 
Whether tins has occurred to a normal extent 
during the live ycar3 is open to doubt. Very 
large prollts have been made, and it would 
appear from the large balances held by successful 
manufacturing concerns, and from the large 
sums invested in War Loans and Treasury 
Bills, that the diillculty of bringing binds 
from England to India and the high British 
income tax have encouraged investors in Great 
Britain to leave their money In India, thus 
reducing this invisible factor” in the reduction 
of the balance ot trade. This point was clearly 
recognised by Sir James Meston in Ills introduc- 
tion to the 1'inancial Statement of 1919-20. 

(b) Noth issue *nj> Cu&uhncv:— (1) War 
Payments . — The net war transactions by the 
Indian Government on behalf of the British 


Government amounting duung th- years of 
war to about £290 million, have ultimately 
largely been made in notes. 

(2) Prohibited Transport of siher . — It is 
probable that the prohibition of the transport ot 
silver by rail ha^ forced payment to be made 
by notes instead of by rupees. As an instance 

o this mav In* given the comparative figures 

of the notes and rupees remitted by the Bank 

of Bengal to the jute centres of Dacca, Narain- 
gungo and Ghandpur for the busy .season August 
to October 1913 and 1913— 

Rupees. Notes. Total. 

1913.. 0,73,51,000 2,00,000 0,80,51,000 

1913.. 51,70,000 5,00,70,000 0,18,40,000 

A further examplo may be given in the 
receipts of one of the largest Calcutta exchange 
hanks for the month of March 1914 as compaied 
with March 1919. In 19H the percentage of 
notes to total receipts of note.s and silver was 
80-7 and of silver 13. 3 ; in 1919, the figure for 
notos was 90*27 and for silver 3*73. 

(3) Disappearance of Rupees . — H Is also 
probable that Gresham's law has operated in 
up-country districts, where notes have been 
at a discount, and the disappearance from 
circulation ot the more valuable silver currency 
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lias resulted. As a medium ot c.uneuey, uuld 
has long disappeared. ! 

(-1) drouth of trade — It lias hor n e-tuuuted j 
that the increase in active circulation ot notes ■ 
and rupees 'as between tlie periods l'JIHMIl and 1 
lull- IS was 71 pel rent. FoJ tile same Period-* 
the growth in tlie^ulr.e ol external trule amis 1 
s'l per cent and to this growth m exhin.d . 
trade must Is* added tlie great indw in • 
internal movement of such cor'iiiodila »* a'-' iron j 
and stud, coal and oil. Fivuie^ ior J“js-19 , 
me not vet available, lmt it would appear limn j 
the above licit the mowth ot tin eneul.iinm ' 
ol eunene\ ha 0 , up lo 101 S, haidlv k* )>t pan 
with the growth in the volume ot fiade 
(f) As Rkg\j;ps MriiLLU' Cor- 1 — (I) 1 
Pi (fu alt if of ohOnnuuj quid and sth'/ bnlhon — ; 
Wit] out doubt this has been the chiel t ,u-e ol ' 
flu enormous demand Jni nipee-, 'I he pine ol 
a sovereign in Uom bav on I9lh .fune 1010 wa- 
il' -I. where is lor fmpotled '-ov ier.ru 1 1h- 
I’ldian Govciniu* lit will onlv pay Us Jri-I-O. 
silver bullion has been nearer, and is somevvlul 
dealer than tie' mpn. Rupees Jiave Ihneton 
lu ■ n dema ndi d, not only for oii'eni v, but Joi 
nulling and the juoviMon m on.amtu!" 

(2) Reluctant e to bn if unpoih at hath jiii-t- 
lias a 1-u piobablv been n cnidnbutorv < ill e, 
and his led to the excels hoarding ot rupee.-, 
the only lorm ot preoous metal obtain »hl<\ 

( ») Prcji'innc jot emn m ana fomi to md<s 
h.r led to a gie.it imie.re m tin* aleoiption 
of .-mailer silver, nl» k. 1 and bronze coni'* 

(|/J AS RlliUlPS TllkAM itY J'.VLAXrn - A .1' 
Hi m rvhrt — (II ih-aca t>an.\a> Lion^ #,< hd,« 
tin aeuamt o } the Ilona' Cun r anient— 

(J) Let mr ponr'fiiC tn the l nded I\n tdmn 
“ii in taunt ol the Inhan Co :t, ament — 1 ).e<e 
two causes imubmid have, m -spite ot fiulu. 
eontrlbnlion to the v.ai, (i.tnlim' 1 . up to did 
-Mai eh HMD about Sn.S million-,, biou Mil 


about a transfer of funds irom India to Kngland 
of £7(5 millions as between 101* and 19J9 
'lliov are fullv explained in the S+atennnts Ol 
the Finance Ministers ior 1918- JO and 1019-20. 

The Note Circulation. 

Ilia following table illu-tmies the iuera-e 
in the Note < ircnlation as compand witu pr * 
v ions yi ars : — 

fin laMi- of rupee- ) 



Giver 

d.vrio:; ox 

rnei- .1 e 


•b v 

a vru n 

in av'T.i'j, 

Vi vu 

- 

! 

ncliv* 

men- 


l,IO s 

V t | Ad ’V 

hit ion. 


I 

~T 


1^19-U‘OO . 

j 28,71 

27.0 J 


J 90 1-95 

i 39 IS 

i 

i 

CO. ‘.19 2S,l0j 


I 1 ‘91 -10 

1 

1 a J , 1 ■ 

i 

nji). :J9,9s| 

4-9,10 

iOiO-U 

.j 51,99 

48,41 10,! 7^ 

! 

41*^ 

19LI-12 

. ' m or 

1 

5o,ir, 41,01! 

1 

441 1 

1 9’ 'i-15 

, j PS ,9s 

5*i “0 47,C2l 

-f:,. j>i 

1913 It 

. 0u,i2 

5S 72 1!) 97' 

* | 

4 !,2 l 

1 91 M 5 

. ' 01,09 

55 05 13,90, 

- - 1 JO 

1915-10 

| i*7,73 

01,1:2 .).i,l9 

-i-2 « ' 

1910-17 

1 

1 80 37 

<81 .0 s o 

411 /js 

1917-ls 

1 93,79 

j 

91,7s 04,3 1‘ 

hi- n 


THE GOLD STANDARD RESERVE. 


I he Gold Reserve Fund was liist stinted in 
the beginning of 19 0L vv lieu the. profits whnh 1 
had accrued from the coinage of lujjvca from' 
A pul 1990 amounting to £.1 millions were 
ci edited to tlie turiil, gradually remitted to 

England hum time to time and (lute invested 

in sterling securities. In the following vents 
the demand for mpucs for ti.ulc reqim eiuent-- i 
uecessitutod further heavy coinage and the 
m vestments held in the Gold Reserve lfimd 
tapully swelled by the credit of the piofiU . 
and the interest thereon. Tlie etlocts of the , 
w'jr have been temporarily to reduce the 
importance of the Gold Standard Reserve. It' 
is a reserve from which to meet the demand for i 
Sterling Remittance, in the, event ot the [ 
balance of trade turning against. India, and the ! 
expenses of the Government of India in London 
in tho event of there being no demand fur ■ 
Gouncil Bills. But as has been shown in the ! 
article on tho Riper Currency Reserve J 
above, the chief feature of the finance of tho j 
war has been a demand for rupee remittance, f 
and thf aceimmlulinn of immense reserves Ji« ■ 
the J’a per Giirrciio »i London. These Reserves 


*' ( Ahadov 11., Gold Stand. ml * B» iw, .uni 
a- they constitute Iho ln.-t hue ol deim'* , 
there *> no ehamv oi The Gold fd. unlaid JIcmm \ e 
lw ing ealli d upon lor many veam to tom e- 
Moreovei' the rin* hi the puu oi Mlvei 1 mm-, 
ik* prulit on coming, and the lit",, rvc* i-, t I m*i «•- 

lore swollen only ny tho prow Mi oi mL-nd. 

\eeordmg to the li f t*->fc letmri the pu-atmu ot 
the Ke.orvo i, a; 1 alio vis : — 

Petit if t of the bih'n - of im f ,V.< st-’nduni 
R^t,:t‘ on Cn' I f a. >, l*H‘« 

In England - L 

1,-tunabd v line , * i the lid 
Maid) 1919 ol < .a' Stalling 
Seeuuln - ot th ' uo’iuu.il vain* 1 
of C >0,130, 9J1 Mis pi i detail- 
below) .. -• - -• 29,729,305 

Ga-h placed by th< S< rr- larv ol 
State in ('oimiil at '-hoi*, 
no! ice .. . . .. 0,01 5,1)1 li 

dotal .. 35,745,177 
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The Railways. 


I ho history' of Indian Railways very closely 
redacts the financial vicissitudes ol the country. 
Vet for some lime uft<*r the establishment of 
Railways m England w.is their construction 
•n India eontemplaUd, and then in test their J 
applicability to EuGeni conditions tnree experi- 
mental limn won* sanctioned in 1815. Three 
Here from Calculi a lo Kamganj (PT'i mile*), 
the Ea-d Induu Railway; jiumbav ro Kalyan 
(TI) miles. it rout Indian Priumuia Kailway ; 
and Madias lo Aikonam (39 inilcs), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
'*erioi!s scale d ites fioni bold Ualhousic’s greal ’ 
minuie ol ( lHjd, wherein, ati 0 r dwelling upon 
r.he meat social, political and common lal ad- 
vantages or oonu r rtmg the cluct cities by md, 1 
he suggested a gnat scheme ol trunk* lines; 
unking the Pre'-idencus with ea« h other ami j 
Ui rt mhtmi legions with the principal poits. ; 
This reasoning commended itadi to the, l)i i 
lectors of the Ea>t India Company, and it 
was powerlnlly i cm toned vs hen. (fining the ; 
Mutiny, the barrers impio-rd on li e tummu- 1 
ideation wcio seven U iclt. \s llicie was not 
pnvutc capital m India available toi railway j 
construction, ihvglish Companies, the intercut j 
on whose eip.ral was guuiuutccd bv the Slate, 
were formed tor the purpose. I’y t he end | 
of 18, VJ contracts had been entered into with 
eight com pan n s tor the construction of o,Gb() 
milts of line, involving a guaranteed capital, 
of l >- millions. Tlu>c corn, ames were (1)! 
i'he haot Indian j (.i) the 'Inal Indian LTinipj 
•tala ; t’l) the Madias, (\) thu Bombay, ilaroda' 
and ik'utrel India; (.”>) the Ivi-tem Jiengnl , ; 
(6> the Indian Rtn'ieh, now the ihidta ;uid j 
Roliilkuiid State Kailwa.'; the Sind,! 

Punjab and Delhi, now mug* 1 in the Eoilh’ 
Wtntjin ^taie Raihtay, (8i the Grr\*t South-! 
t'Tti of Julia, ho*# Hi • South Indim Railway.! 
The ‘-rheme laid the foundation*- ot tlie Indian j 
Railway system as it exists to- day. , 

Early Disappointments. | 

The main principle m Dm formation of these' 
companies was a Governin' nt giui.mteo on > 
their capital, ful‘ thin win the only condition j 
on which Investors would come fotvvard. This, 
guarantee was live per cent. coupled with the 
free giant of all the land reputed ; m return 
the companies were rcqunc<l to chare the 
surplus profits with the i-ovoinmeni, aflerj 
the guaranteed interest had been met , tlie 
interest charge* were calculated at 2 :P/. to the \ 
rupee, the Railways were to he sold lo Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close ot twenty* 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over cxpenditme and woik 
mg. The early results wue disappointing i 
Whilst the Railways great fy inci eased the! 
efficiency of the administration, the mobilit-- j 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the j 
movement of tlie population, they f ailpd to ! 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed j 
interest. Some critics attributed this to the 
uunectfsanty high standard of construction 
adonted. and to the engineers’ ignorance of 
local conditions* the result was that bv 1800 
the deficit ou Ihe Railway budget was Rs. 3 664 
lakhs. Seeking for some more economical 
method of construction, the Government 


seemed sanction to the building of lines bv 
direct State Agency, nnd funds were allotted 
tor the purpose, the rnetie giugc being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and tht 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
veiling the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge tor strategic masons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
systun of puamntce, and the Indian Midland 
( (S.82-85), since absoibed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula; the IJcugsil-Nagpur (LS83-87). 
ihe Southern Marat ha (1882), aud the Assam- 
Bengal (1891) weio constructed under giiurun- 
t.ees, hut on ca^iei teuns than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 mile.-. 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, emliui rasped by famine and by tin 
fall of the exchange vauic of tlie rupee, Go* - 
ernnmnl again endeavoured to miist unaided 
pnvate entupiic-e. Pour companies wen 
piomotcd . — tlie .Nili/in, the J)elln-Umbail.i- 
Iv.ilka, the Bengal Gentral, aud tlie Bengal 
iNorth-Wisiem. The first became bankiupi. 
the second and thud rec.ivod guarantee*, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth A -dep ot even creator nr - 
port a me was tal.cn when N alive Slate-- 
were invitci lo undertake construction us 
their own temtoiie?., and the Nizam's Gov 
crrmieip giui ant.oed the interest on H:J0 milt"- 
ol lue in the Stale of Hvderabad. Tins w.i- 
l> fir ii of the Luge fcjftiem of iNatiM; Stale 
Railway* III tic* fir-d period up to 1870 
t,2.V) mde*. w*r;* opencrl, or W'lut h all «av< 
4 j were on tlw* moad gauge ; during the next 
ten years time were opemid 4,239, making 
the tot.il 8,19-1 (on tlie broad gauge fi,502, the 
metre 1, 865, and naiiow 07). Then ensued 
a pci lod ol tin in* lal ease. It. was bioken by 
Ihe tall m exchange and the ros<ly lines built 
on tin frontier. The Penjdeh im-dont, which 
brought Great, ihitain and Russia in the vor^ 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chuman with Ihe mam 
tiuiik hue.*. The sections thiough the desolate 
Ilarnai and Rolan Passes w r oie enormously 
costly ; il is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees; the long tunnel undei 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth pciiod — the system 
of rebates. Instead ot a gold subsidy, coin* 
panics were often d a rebate on tlie gross earn- 
ings or the traffic interchanged with the mam 
line, so that the dividend might rise to lour 
per cent but the icbate was limited to 20 pe: 
cent, or the gra-,* earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there wore promoted the Ahracdabad- 
Prant.ej, Ihe South Ilehar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in tho case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsl 
Light Railway, on the two feet, six inches gauge, 
entered tlie field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebate 
terms being found unattractive in view of tho 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks, 
they were revised lo 1896 to provide for an 
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absolute guarantee of 3 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net. earnings, the total being 
limited to 3J per cent, on the capital out lav. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line compares was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, thev were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee fiom :t to 3 j per cent and of rebate from 
to 5 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits ovei 5 per cent m both cases. At last 
the requnements of the in.wket were met, and 
there has since been a mild boom m feeder 
railway construction and the stock of all the 
sound companies pmmoted stands at a sub- 
stantial piemiurn. 

Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much moie impoiEuit change 
was m piogiess. The gradual economic de- 
velopment' of the country vastlv increased 
the traffic, both passenger and voo«is. The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
eminent to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The rlevolopim nt of irngation m the 
Punjab and Siml transformed the North- \\ ext- 
ern State Railway. Owing to the burden oS 
maintaining the “unprofitable Fiontier lines 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India— the 
scapegoat of the critics who protected against 
the unwisdom of constructing railway* from 
boi rowed capital. Uni, with the completion 
of the Choimb and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western breame one of flu* great grain linos 

of the world, choked with traific at certain 

seasons of the yeai and making n large profit 
for the State. In lb 1)0 the railways foi tli»» 
first time showed a small gam to (he State 
In succeeding ye.us the net receipts grew 
rapidly-. In the four years ended 190 7 -OH 
they averaged close upon £2 million** a yeai 
In the following year I here vva* a relapse. ’ Had 
harvests in Tndia, accompanied by th“ mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling olf in receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in price®. Instead of n 
profit, there was a deficit of £J ,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. Ihit, in the 
following year theie was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
creased. For the year ended March 1910 tin* 
gam amounted to £ 10,8;>8,379. Although m a 
country like tndia, where the finances are 
mainlv dependent upon the ?haraetei of the 
monsoon, the mil way revenue must fluctuate, 
there is no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, byt. every ground for hoping that the 
railway profits will fill the vacuum in tlrn 
Indian revenues caused by the cc nation of the 
opium trade with China. 

Contracts Revised. 

A very important factor in this changed 
position is tho revision of the original con- 
tracts under which the guaranteed lines wore 
constructed. The five per cent, dividend, 
guaranteed at 22 d, per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at. a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract I 


to fall iu was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the 'North- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paving the pmeliase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
wav thus became a State line: but It was re- 
lea-cd to the Company which actually works 
it. Under ther-e new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the ^ trite in tho 
ten years ended 1909; after meeting all charges, 
including the paunents on account of fhc 
teiminablo annuity by means ut which the 
purchase ol the line* was made, ‘ and interest 
on all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
of purchase, a dear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy- four jiears from 
18S0, when the annuity expiies, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2,700.000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital ol slxtv to seventy 
millions sterling No other railway shows 
results quite equal to M.c East Indian, because, 
m addition to solving a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries nrd 
enjoys cheap coal. Rut, tilth allowance for 
these factors, ill the oilier gnmantml com- 
panies winch have been acquired under similar 
condition- as their ecu tracts expiiod, have 
p'opoitionately swelled tlx* revenue and as- 
-•ds of the state. It i- d iff cult to estimate 
t lie amount which must be added in the capital 
debt of the Indian railway in order to counter- 
balance the loss dmimr the pniod when tte 
revenue did not meet llie interest, charge*. 

According to one cm mutt c it Humid be n-;: 

lions. Rut even if that figuie be tehn 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

Theirs changes induced a cori expending 
change in Indian Railway policy Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. Rut with Dio completion of 
the Nagda-Mutlra line, providing an alter- 
native broad gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Itajputana, the trunk 
| system was virtually complete. A direct 
I broad gauge route from Bombay to Sind is 
needed, but dually for strategic purposes, 
idle poor commercial prospects of the line 
and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch to my 
through hue iu lus ten dories, keep this scheme 
in the background There does not exist any 
through rail umneetion between Tndia anil 
Burma, although several routes have b**e,n 
surveyed*, tire mountainous character of the 
region to be traversed, and the easy means 
of communication with Burma bv «oa. rob 
thi* scheme of anv living importance. Further 
Survey woik was undertaken in November 1914, 
the three routes to be surveyed being the coast 
route, the Manipur route, and the Hukong valley 
route. 1’he metre gang** avdems of Noithern and 
Southern India must nI*o bo connected and 
Karachi given direct broad-gauge connection 
•ith Delhi, a project that la now under 
investigation. But these works are subordi- 
nate to the necessity for bringing the open 
lines up to their trafPc requirements and 
providing them with feeders. The sudfiep 
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increase In the trade of India found the main 
line.': totally unprepared. Costly works were 
'R'COS'iarv to double linos, improve the equip- 
ment. provide new and better yards and 
terminal facilities and to increase the rolling 
stock Consequent lv the demands on the 
open lines have altogether overshadowed the 
provision of m\v lines, Facii then the 
railway hud get was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a ‘.mall Committee «at 
in London, under the ehau manship of Lord 
Inehcape, to consider wa>s and means. ThD 
Committe found that ‘the amount wb'eb 
could he remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction in India wa* limited only by the 
eapaeitv of the money market. Thev fixed 
the annual iillo 1 tnent at £J 2,000.000 a 
year. Fa on tni.s niluend nun cannot always 
he provided. 

Government Control. 

As the original eoutiaeU carried a definite 
Government, gmuauteo of interest, d win 
necessary for Govermrnnfc to exercise strong 
super'. j-mn and control over tnc expendituie 
during eon at ruction, and o\er management 
and expenditure after the lines weie open for 
traffic. For thr*.,c purposes a staff of Con Mil ting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole -system ol 
checks and count erehicks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Woiks 
Department of the Government of India. A.- 
traffic dev» lope 1, the Unban Railway 15 out- 
grew this diy liming, and wlun the original 
contracts expued, and the inicrc-ts of Govern- 
ment and tin' Companies synchronised, it became 
not only \ exal lows but unm-cessai y Accordingly 
»n 1001*02 Mr, Thomas* Rob* rt-am was deputed 
by the. Secretary ol State to examine the whole 
question of the oiguidsution and working oi the 
Indian Kill ways, and he recommended that 
the existing should he replaced 

by a Railway lloaid, roriM-iing of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted m March loon 
The Board is outride hut uibordinate to the 
Government of India ju which it is represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepares tin* railway programme of 
expenditure and considers the greater questions 

of policy and economy affixing all the lines. 

Its administrative duties include the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, tie: carrying 
out of new works on open hues, the improve- 
ment of railway maiugemeirt with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the .settle- 
ment of disputes between lines, tire control 
and promotion of the staff on State lines, and 
the general .-u pervasion over the working arid 
expenditure of the Company’s hues. Two mmol 
changes have taken place Gucc tire constitu- 
tion of the Railway Board. In 11) OH, to 
meet the complaint that tho Board wa» 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry* the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given tho status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent ace, ess to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sits in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the repi oaeutative of tho Rail- 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the excessive interference of the 


Board with flip Companies, an informal mission 
was undertaken by lord Tncheape to leeoncile 
differences. The constitution of the Board is 
now undergoing further inquiry, and the 
development generally favoured in the establish- 
ment of a Railway Membea- of the VieeroyN 
Executive Council. 

Management. 

Tire Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Director* In London. They are 
represented in India hv an Agent, wild has 
under him a Traffic Manager, a Chief Eim- 
uct, a bur emotive Snpenntendonl . a Store- 
keeper. a Police Suppimteudent, (who is ap- 
point'd i»y Government), and an \udilor. 
The diale Kailua. vs are similarly organised. 

Clearing House. 

Proposals have several times been made 
for the i stab! i>i mu nt of a Clearing House 
but the dM mires are too gieat. j he work 
whit h would ordinarily be done bv the Clearing 
House la done by the Audit, Oltico ot each 
Railv. av . 

Tho Railway Conference. 

Jn order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions tho Railway Conference 
wa* instituted in jK7(». This Confi rence was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 190d 
•uider the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence As«oc'.ttion. It is under the direct eon- 
Irol ot the railwavs, it elects a President from 
iiTmmvjC tho lncmh'TS, and it lias done much 
n-cp-.i work. 

The* Indian Gauges. 

Tlic standard gauge for India is five fret. 
mx inches. When con Mine! ion was started 
tta broad gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad gauge in 
Older to lesist the influence of cyclones. But 
in 1870, when the State system "was adopted 
it, was decided to lind a morn economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17 000 a mile. 
After mueli delda ration, the incim gaugo of 
o tect :<>} inches was adopted, ir cause at 
that time the idea of adopting ihe metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make Die, metre gauge lines provisional ; 
they weio to be converted into broad gauge 
us soon as f hc traffic justified it ; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve tho carrying power 
of (he metre gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valiev, where the slrabgie situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
were improved and they become a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there 
is a great metre gauge system north of tho Ganges 
connected with the Itaiputana lines and Kathia- 
war. Another System in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maiatha and the South 
India Systems. Those arc not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa by way 
of the Nizam’s flydcrabad-Godaveri Railway, 
cannot be long delayed. All the Burma lines 
ure on the metre gauge. Since the opening 
of tho Barsi line, Illustrating the capacity of 
the two feet six inch gauge, there nas been 
developed a tendency to construct feeders on 
ibis rather than on the metre gauge. 
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STATISTICAL POSITION. 


The period covered by the last administra- 
tion report, 1918-1910, dealt with the close of 
the war and tho first post-war period, This 
was the time when tho railway difficulties were 
reaching their most monte phase. The demands 
for military purposes were higher than ever: 
at the same time the stock of material on which 
the Railways had been drawing had almost 
vanished and no new supplies were coming 
forward. If tlu* war had been prolonged the 
situation would have grown exceedingly 
critical. Nevertheless there was a substantial 
increase both in traffic and in earnings and 
the fact that the higher traffic was carried 
with reduced equipment and a depleted staff 
is high testimony to the general soundness 
with which the Indian Railways have been 
managed in the pn-*t and the devotion which 
all tanks showed to duty. 


I Capital Outlay.— The capital outlay inenrred 
by the Government in tho purchase and 
I construction of It* railway*, including tho 
1 liability which remains to be discharged by 
! means of Annuitvand Sinking Fund payments, 
amounted at the end of 1918-19 to 
£.370,180. '00. 

Tho outlay incurred during 1913-19 was 
£1, 109,870 distributed a* follows- — 

; Rs. 


J Open Line 
i suspense .. 
! Rolling-stock 
I New Lines . . 


Equivalent at Its. 15~£ 1 to 


5,02,4:1.0*0 

70,119,000 

00,84,000 

i)?> *1.08,040 

£4,109,870 


The following diagram shows graphically how these figures compare with those of past years. 
The. distiibufion of the grant of i’17‘7 millions (Us 2.035 lakhs) which has been s motioned for 
iho financial year 1919-20 is also added for purposes of comparison. - 


CAPITAL OUTLAY. 


o.nN ui't v/j;n«2 

ROLLIN'] STOCK 

CC-TI3TI* or NZW LINTS 


n z 
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The capital expenditure sanctioned foi 1919-2u 
is £ 17’ 7 millions. This is tlio largest amount 
that has ever been allotted to railways in any 
ono year. During the period ot the Mar, the 
expenditure had to be reduced to the minimum 
not only for financial reasons but also because 
of the dillieultv in obtaining the necessary 
supply of materials. The result has been that 
the provision ot transportation faeilitiis has 
been unable to keep pace with the growth ot 
traffic, and arrows have now to be made good. 
In view of the urgent- demand, it was con- 
sidered that rolling-stock equipment, should 
take piecedenec over other lequuvnient** and 
orders tor a large number ot engines, coaching 
stock and goods vehicles have, accord iuglv 
been placed. This stock, v lien received, will 
sensihlv relieve the situation. Tn vvw ot 
i he heavy expenditure involved in this pmtion 
ot the programme, il has not been lound 
possible to provide in this venr very libera Ih 
for work'- and thh feature of our requii eiuent- 


will receive special attention next. year. Tor 
the same reason, it has not been found possible 
to piovide for any now line, though a small 
l provision ha- been allowed tor burs already m 

| progress 
i ’ 

| The actual capital oiitln v on milwais which 
I have been finauei d bv private mterpinc, Midi 
, .is branch lanes pmiuoteu y Companies, 
: District b'Wd bim s, Indian w hi1<* Lines 
I elc, ainouuled at flic end of 1918-19 to 
Ks Uh, 01, 1 4,000 The capital expeudituie oil 
; rm*h lines during the voar MlP as follows • — 

i 

Rs 

| branch 1 due Companies’ Railway. 27,72,01)0 
District, board birr's .. .. .. 25.000 

Indian State Janes . .. :',i.|.S,oon 

Total . .. (.2,15,000 


Results of Working. 

i he following tailc emu paies the Onanenl results attained in the v. -a king of the State Railways 
dining tin vear 1918-19 wilh thosi ot previoie vim»n (in the cast or nmnev flu, lumes me shown 
in thousuid' ) — 



’ 191 ‘Ml. 

PMi-r. 

j 1915-10 ; 

j j 

VlUi-17 

i 1917-18 

i 

| 

1 PUS ID 


i 

i 

i t 

£ 

, 


l* 

Capital at cliaige at i nd m 1 
ear li > ear 

-i’ll '.)! 


JO {,",>*> 

:i0r». l.s { 

, :}(»(■., 10 5 

i 

iC-D 91 1 

JlEVKNlT. 

Rs 

| IN 1 

Rs 

Jts. 

: R f * 

Rs 

f.’pAV trn Jfb‘ r<\'(>! ft ! > — State 
Railways 

1 raV‘.i,')2 

1 

| 51,15,78 

j 

;»7, do, v,\ 

1.2 91,09 

! bS, 92,13 

, 70.2.5,70 

l)eJncl — War kin ff K xpeiise - 

29 r»,9i 

29,52,87 ' 

29 50,0.1 

29/10,8(5 

; ::i,;:».8i 

[ 37,07,07 

i 

Net Receipts .. 1 

20, 90,01 

! 2 1,02,91 

27,7.1,1.5 

5 2,97.8.5 

j 57,50 52 

39. 1 8,03 

Kcmi valent in sterling R- ! 
15=£1 | 

£ 

17,97 5 

£ 1 

10,119 

£ 

18,189 

£ 

21.980 

1 £ : 

2\0 12 

, 

£ 

20,120 

Percentage of return on 
capital at charge . . ! 

5.12 

1.51 ' 

5 00 1 

0.02 

j (1.83 ; 

7.07 


Tim net working profit from State Railways, after meeting interest and other miscellaneous 
charges, and certain Annuity and Sinking Fund pavmmts which go to the discharge of debt, 
a tii on n ted In the year 1018-10 to £ 10,858,379. 
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, Expenditure. 

The cross receipts iiud revenue expenditure ot the State lines worked by the State and Companies 
for the past eleven years are compared In the following diagram 



Receipts. | general merchandise traffic The worluiu 

evpcnsi s of the rear oxe-Mlnl tho->.« of 1017-1S 
iv'vipN ilmmv I In* vi .u* L!)ls- 10 amoiintvd I bv Us 5'72 eroies. The increase whs duo to a 
ti* Uh 7i>. 2C. cii'u*. or U->. cunes nnm than j larger program me of special repairs and renew ills 
the actuals ot JML7-1S I'lm suM.anti.il im- I to payment to subordinate st.ur of railway's of 
proveiuent u a* attiihutnhle mainly to the temporary increases of pay to the enhanced 
iruTiM M* in railway coal tralhe, to larecr reeeipts i scales of pay of olftcers and subordinates sauc- 

trom the carriage of troops anil military btores. honed gcnuiaiiy on *.idw,i> B ami to tin* iar«« 
and to increases in the oidin.uy passenger and < increase in the tram in ilea go run. 

Passenger Traffic. — The numbeis of pa3'engrr.^ '-arried and tlu* cammics therefrom on all 
Indian railways are compared below . — 
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The iiieieaHo in tin- passenger traffic compaied with 1917-18 was chirpy duo to tho laigcr 
movements of pilgrims and marriage parties and also of troops, especially drafts and labour 
paitics, and men on war furlough and under demobilisation. 


Goods Traffic.— The tonnage of, and earnings from, goods traffic are compared in the 
following diagram 



ISOS »909 «S.$ iW* “JO i* i* iS HA 'fe »T *7 tQ ia 


The better results under goods I rathe corn pared Jls 1.13. 1.» lakh •, ami as the \wu Uuig evpoiises 
with 11)17-18 are attributable to the abnormally were more by Ks. 77.J3 lakhs than the 
heavy traffic In rice and other ioodgiium' to the pie vie us jrar, the net earnings showed an 
liimmc-ahected areas. The larger movtimnts improvennnt of Its. 81 00 lakhs having risen 
of coal also accounts for a substantial ineteabe Irom Its. 41 l.ttl lakhs in J 017*18 to Its. 495.08 

lakhs in 1018-10 These net earnings yielded 
The gross earnings of railways other than a return on the capital outlay fits. 07.31,70 
State lines, such as District Hoards’ lines, lakhs) on open lines, that is on mileage earning 
Indian State lines, etc . during 1918-1',) amounted ie venue, or' 7 30 per cent, as against 0.28 per 
to Its, 903.37 lakhs, ass compared with Its. 835*24 cent, in 1017-18, 
lakhs in 1917-18, being an increase of 


Mileage. — During the year 1018-10, 315.28 miles of rail\\a> were opened to traffic ^ringing 
the total mileage open (after allowing for dismantlements, and minor corrections due Ioj ^align- 
ments, etc.), up to 30,010 miles. The additional mileage was made up as follows . — 


State lines worked by the State 
State lines worked by Companies 
Branch line Companies* railways under 
guarantee terms, worked by the 
Branch lino Companies 
Branch line Companies' railways under 
rebate terms, worked by the main line. 
Branch line Companies’ railways under 
guarantee and rebate terms 
Companies’ lines subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

Unassisted Companies’ lines 
Indian State lines worked by Indian 
States. 1 

Indian State lines worked by the main 
line. 
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Ten Years' Progress.— The progress made during the past ton yeam sunmioilscd in the 
1 olio wins table : — 


Mileage oven at the end or 


Gauge. 

1000. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912 

1913- 

It. 

1914- 

15. 

191 fi- 
le . 

1016- 

37 

1017- 

18. 

' 1918- 

j 1 9. 

r/ g* 

10,100 

10,701 

17 010 

| 17,180 

! 

17,041 

1 7,827 

18,000 

18,182 

17,870 

17*994 

.>/ o T // 

•* '*M 

1 1 

11,510 

11,759 

11,165 

14,189 

14,552 

14,071 

11,800 

11,989 

15,078 

2' 11" 

1,141 

1,410 

1 ,012 

1,002 

2,1*7 1 

2/102 

2,510 

mm 

2,839 

2,900 

2' 0" 

415 

412 

4 12 

IIS 

452 

501 

50 1 

035 

020 

CIS 

I’OTAJ 

111, 490 

.12.000 

12,819 

?$VS4 

11,050 

15.285 

35,811 

3«,286 

16,113 

■ 

16,610 


The denease in the .V (>" jz.imre mileaw during th n > oar 1017-18 i* due to the dismantling 
of the 'nliolo of the Sntl.*i Valley lailwav and small coitions of the >5>vtl' Western, 1 ast Indian, 
.ILuIr.m and Southern Mahratta and Oiuih and ItohillOmnd .Railwa\s the materials of which 
were required by Government m connection with the piosocution ot the war. 

New Works. — The total mileage under con stmetion, or sanctioned lor construction, at the 
close of the year was — > 


i 

i 

! 5'-0" 

I gauge. 

i 

.T-3* w 

gauge. 

2’ -6" 
gauge. 

2'-0' 

gauge. 

Total 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Mil's. 

Miles. 

State lines woikcd l»y the State 

200.13 

.. 

21.99 

• • 

222 . 12 

State lines worked hy Companies 

401.31 

79.10 

8 1. 


490.84 

Branch line Companies’ railways under 
guarantee terms, worked l>v the 
Brandi line Companies 



27 00 


27,00 

Branch line Companies’ railways under 
guarantee terms, worked bv the main 
line 


70.10 



70 10 

Brandi line Companies’ railways under 
rebate terms, woikcd by the main line. 

11.30 

•• 

111. JO 


128. 4C 

Unassisted Companies’ lines 

.. 

.. 

20 . 50 

•• 

20.50 

district Board lines ’ 

.. 

91.09 

•• 

•• 

91.6!) 

Indian State lines worked by Indian 
States 


390.90 

40.00 

57.28 

494.13 

Indian State lines worked by the main 
line 


153.81 

98.15 


252.2 

Total . . 

017.74 

791.00 

236.62 

57,28 

1,803.80 
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Branch Lines. 


Work on most of the new line-* comprised in 
Hus statement was either held entirely in 
abeyance or could only be proceeded with very 
slowly as financial considerations and the 11m i 
tations in the supply ot essential materials 
permitted: in tart the piincipal aHi\Py (and 
that was very hmilrdl was ruder lines financed 
by Bran'll ! me (Companies and Indian States. 
The following paragniphs show the position on 
some of the more iiiipoitnnt pioicrta 

Branch Line Companies -The Branch Line 
Terms underwent, no rhange during the > ear. 
Th«y provide for the grant by tJie Government j 
of India of llnancial a.-* stance to private com- 
panies furnishing capital lor the lonstruction 
of feeder lines to existing railways m either ot 
t, he following trims . — 

1. A firm guarantor by (lovornmont of a 

return of 3$ per cent, on the paid up »hd rc capital 
of th i Brain li Line Company. 

2. \ rebate paid bv the parent line from 
it* not earning^ irom trattic brought to it by 
Hm brunch, -ullh-icnt to make up a dividend 
of 5 per cent on tin* paid up slum* eapital ; 
the liability ot ihe main line being, howvu*i, I 
limited to tlie total oi its net earnings from 
such Lratllc. 

TJie option is allowed to Companies under 
certain curcumhlanteK of raising a portion ol 
their capital under guarantee trims and the 
re mai u d o r u nd e r r e ha t r , t e i ms . Advantage was I 
K'Ceutly taken oi tin-. option by the .Uuiien- 
singh-Bhairab Bazaar Hallway Company, lloated 
with an authorized capital of Its. 80 lakhs of 
which Ils. 23 lakhs wore raised under relate 
terms and the balance Under a guarantee. 

In the province ot Assam, on account of the 1 
relatively less developed state of the country j 
and the dillioulty experienced in obtaining ' 
capital for private railway enterprises imwei j 
the ordinary terms, it has been provided that ! 
the Local Administration may in approved ; 
cases supplement tlm Imperial guarantee ot ' 
o£ per cent, described above by the grant from 
provincial funds of an additional guarantee 
ror a specified term of year* ot 1 per cent, on 
the paid up capital ot the Company. 

Lines Opened During the year. 

KJu'hui‘liaufi/hat Railway — 'l his iaihvuy, 1‘) 73 
miles m length, on the ■?' 0" gauge, commences 


strueted to fuither the development of the 
Savll Taluk.i of tlie Baroda State. It wa& 
opened for public traffic on the 1st February 
101 ‘J and is being worked by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway Adminis- 
tration. 

An'kan JJR.t Railway. —Tim railway, which 
is on the 2' 0" gauge and 18 23 miles m length, 
commences at Buthidaung, on the Ealapanrin 
river. 03 miles north by river of the Pori, ot 
Vkjah, and runs m a westerly direction crossing 
; the* Lewedet Pass at mile S by means of a 
tunnel 013 bet long- iioin which point it 
I descends till Abiunirdaw is reached at the 10th 
mile, the terminus on the Nanf River being 
2, 1 , mile further on. It has been construct! d 
i with the object, chief! v, of serving the through 
I tiallic pas*siiig between the »te.iinei st i vices on 

1 tlio two ri\or8. 

The Jim* wa- opeut d f*>r public traffic on the 
1 3t li Fein nary It) it) 

Pat horn Jamncr Railway —' J his hue, 31.02 
inilr^ iii length on the v,/ O' gauge has been 
limit, and will be vvoi cd b\ (he Gu.it Indian 
l'i niiiMiIa Railway Company lor Ihc Baehma- 
Jamuer Railway Company, under the re bale 
terms oi the Branch Line Teims Resolution 
The Iiik was opened thomghout lor public* 
tmliic on 21th March 1910. 

Private Enterprise. 

The eon-ti notion ot branch lines with capital 
pro\ idcil bv cunumiiK - lloated in India and b.v 
Dialled. Boards ’or otlur local bodies has 
undergone no change during tlie year under 
lev lew. 

In ' ievv of the altci.d financial cmuhlion* 
wlmh !me iollowed the war, if is possible that 
ci entile nroii'-ul' ration oi the methods hither- 
rc. foliowi d tor attiaetmg Indian capital may 
be of'ce.v ary. 

No nmees-Mons were, granted dining the year 
fit her fro Companies or to local bodies for the 
const luet’on ot new railways • but following thi 
policv wlmh they had Iramcd before restriction* 
were imposed, the Railway Board, in order that 
i then* might be no undue delay in '• turning a 
; full progiainme of m vv ca instruct ion on Cue return 
j oi rmm normal conditions, have earned on 
| negotiations with Branch Line promoters, as 
, tar as possible, short ol actual dotation, in regard 
| to projects which were alrcadv under consider - 
I ai ion lietorc t.he war or Imr since been put. 
lonvaid. in ac<oi dance with this policy, the 


at Rupsa Las. . on the lot t Lank ol Hi<* Rupsu , Uailvuiv Board had under their consideration 
river about two miles below Khulna railway I when the year closed, pioposa Is tor the construe 
station on the Eastern Bengal Railway, Horn I lion ol a number of biaucli railvvavs in all parts 
wiu'h point it follows the left bank of th’ or India eovei mg an aggiega to mileage or 2,701 
Bhyrab river in an easterly direction until and involving a total cxpcndltuic ol about 1U 


Bagerhat is reached. 


j millions s toiling. 


The liver Bliyrab was formerly the chief Important Lines Under Construction, 
means of irannpoit iK'twcen Jvbulna, Bagerhat, ltcijsi Nay pur Railway with a Branch to the 
and Baiisal . but it is now silting up and is Reach Valley Coal Field # — The whole project, 
navigable only at high tide by small boats. in j| ea j n length, will, when completed. 

The railway will take the place of the river for form part of a direct through North and 
the transport ol goods and passengers between South broad gauge connection, but as bo far 
the nrst mentioned two stations. .Steamers constructed it furnishes an additional outlet 
make connections with the railway at Rupsa for the traflic of the Bench Valley Coal- 
1'ast and Bagerhat. The railway was opened Melds, an important source of coal supply in the 
tor public tiatbc on the 10th Juno 1918. difficulties caused by the war 

SamlayaTimba Railway ,—' This line, 3:3.38 The project is divided into .three sections, 
miles in length is an extension of the llabhoi viz , Northern, from i tarsi to Amla; Southern, 
Samlava Railway of His Highness the Gack war's trom Amla to Nagpur ; and Eastern, from Amla 
Dabhol Railway System, uud was con- to Bn rasla ( Pen eh Valley Branch;. 
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The Northern Section, I tin si to \mla (80 50 
miles), was completed and ojicncd lor traffic in 
September 1911. 

The Hast cm Section, Amla to Parasia (53 80 
miles), was oi mod on the 1st November 1915 
On the Southern Section, Amla to Nsigpw 
(l f, 1 74 miles), tiff work on tunnels and earth- 
work is hi hand oulv on Dimsioii No. 3 (Amla 
to Pandhurna), the remaining work on 11ns 
huision and all woiks on Division No. I 
( I’andhurna to Xngpm) hi\mg Iven postpone 1 
till Die end ol the war. 

'llie construction ol the Horn hay 0\eiliead 
Connection involve-’ much lira \ y woik in the 
heart ot the city and wi’J pin vide an ca«s rapid 
communication for traders, racin' between the 
husni'-ss reutic ot Bombay in the *icuntv ol 
\iHori>i 'lernsmus ,ieio,s the Dreat Imlnn 

IViiiriAuki Itiiiinav (mud-s Vaul at Mudl iiumlir 
to the grim warehouses and cotton maiket near 
Mazaeaon on the llaihmir lhumh Jlailwa> 

Owing to the .liffiuiltv ot obt lining -jidcr 
work it js not po’Mble to -av wlu-n flu- line will 
he opened i 

Xraniflrrahnd-Un'ltuil VaUamj.- The Sunn- 
dei a had Had will Ruilwav which is bring 
const meted bv the ’warn’ 4 Huu-nntced Slat' 1 
Kailw.us Company is Dio piouertv ol 1 1 is 
P salted Dullness the Ni/am’s Oose-nmont 
Whin completed, it will albed an outlet to the 
potto! Mormmrao Irom the southern p.ut«oi th * 
Hyderabad. State, and will hnk up the nietii- 
g.iuee system o» that State wdh the metre r««ii i;i« \ 
M-ctmim or the Madras and Southern Mabratta ! 
and South Jin nan RaiUvivs I 

’I h* hrs< sec i ion tioin Secunderabad to Mali- j 
bulmu'iur, 7()*gO miles, was opened thiouehout ' 
1o passenger tiatlie on tlm Dt Octohei 19io * I 
and the second se-tion Mahbnhnauai to Wan.i- ! 
paiti Hoad :i t 10 miles, on the 1st Apiil 1917 
Owing to the non delivery of pennum-nt wa\ , 
material the const; action of the remainin'' s<v. f 
tiou was suspended td. the end of the war . 

The open sections are being worked by 1 lie j 
Ni/am’s Duaranteed state Railways Companv j 
under the terms ol an ngiccmmt between Ilis 
Kxalted Highness the XiraniY Hovel nnuut and 
the Company. 

Swftki ExtMmon Tim hi' ay. — This extension 
of the Ouettn-Nushki Hailwav was started in 
September 1910. The count r\ pushed Ihrouidi 
is desert but tojiogra phi rally easy, bring a 
series oi gentle undulations ol sand and shingle 
merging into stone covered with » lay and salt;, | 
» one, lorn era to. 

The first 13, miles of the line, irom Nushki to 
Almudwal, was handed our tor passenger 
traffic In April It) J 0, and the portion from Alum-d- 
ual to Dalbamim, 102 miles, is expected to bo 
opened for passenger traffic during the cold 
weather of 1919. A further length of 185 miles 
up to Mirjawn is under construction, railhead 
having reached that point. There are no works 
or features of special inteiost 
SHmoqct' Arasalu llwhvay. — This Is a metre 
gauge line. 29.80 miles in length. It Is 
an extension of the Birur Shinioga Branch 
of the .Mysore State Hallways and is the 
ilrst section of the lines that will be cons- 
tructed to open up the western portion of the 
Bhlincrga District and possibly to connect with a 
port o,i the West Const. Construction was 
started during February 1910. 


New Construction in Indian States. 

The progress or now construction in Indian 
States has al-o slackened owing partly to the 
difficulty in obtaining permanent way matuials 
and rolling stock and par ly to lack ot mods 
caused bv tin- further lar tr e coutiibulums. duvet 
and indiieet, wliu'h the Indian States have made 
to the Imperial resources for the (omluet, ot th** 
war The lollowing now lines wcie, however, 
s.iD‘ tinned during the year under review.— 


Mysore. 

Length 

Raihvavs. m miles. 

1. Sbimova-Aiti'-.ilii (metre gauge) . 20.80 

2. Kinumaiigundi-Beiikipur (2' 0* gauge ) 22.99 
0 \gdsanliadlu- IVnldpiir (2' 0" gauge) 2-1 . 74 

J)noi.mt 

hbolp’ii 0 i|klier.i <'!’ (»' gauge) • 22 21 

The loilowing table gives a eompk-te Iwt of 
railwajs which were under constitution in Indian 
t-dati -/during the year — 


Barod i State. 

i » agtii 

Railways in mile-. 

1 Cboranda-KoT.il {!' 9" gauge) . 1 1 .UK 

2. blur, am ltoad-Bi "bran (uu-tre gauge) 22.12 

3. Motipiua-T.mkliala (2' 9" gauge) .. 29 gn 

1. OkiKimandal (niHer tMugo) . .17.02 

Rhavnauah. 

SaMii Kumll.i-Mabuva with branch to 

Port Alls it \ ictoi (mitre gauge) . 51. ‘JO 

Cnroif. 

\njar- l»a -b.in (2' 9" g.iuge) . .. 29.75 

Hi nruvriAii. 

AVanaparty Koad-Dadwal (metre gauge) 1‘>. *5 
J All PR. 

1. Tabau-i-Sik.ii (metie giiugi 1 ) . in.. Sit 

2 Sikai -.lliunjini (nu-tu gaugi > .. .53.8 5 

JomiPUi. 

Ararwar-Samleiao (metre gauge; .. 77.81 

JUXAOAl). 

Talalu-ITia (nu-tie gauge) . . 12 08 

Ml SORE . 


1 Tadnsa-Tlobbe (2' 0" gauge) .. 9 58 

2 t'hiekjaur-Chitaldiug (metje gaugi ) 20 90 

” Shiim'gn- \T»s-i|u („„ ire gauge) 29 80 

1 Kuinmangimdi Benkipni <2'0 W gauge) 22.‘ffi 
5 \gns:iiihadlii-!tenki])Ur CT 0* gaiigi ) VI 7* 


\mongst tile Indian States wlmh now own 
piopv-rtv in the **11-100 ol iailw'a\s are ~ 

Baioda. Huleialml. Uli.iv nagar, Hombd. 
I'orbandar, Jodhpur, Blmp-il, 1 atiala, 
Morxi, .luii a f a. I, Ka-lmnr, KoUiapui. Baj- 
kot, -let pur, My'-ore, Cooeh Debar. Cwalior, 
Me war, Kotah. Na\aiia ,T .ir, Bmpipla. Ihka- 
ner. Dlitangadra. raii.ildnu'di Cambm, 
MalcikoDa, jiiid.CiKliin, M'riuaneoic, Cuteli, 
.laipui, Mmirhhun;, Saiuli, Dliolpur, and 
Palrrualpnr. Tin* order in whnli these 

names are given ropir«enfs app-oviinat-ly 

Hie sequence m whieh the db'erent 
States Ur-J heu.ui to inteiost themschcR in 
seliemes ol lailwav r\ tension. 

The. total mileage oi m.lw a\s in Trnlian States 
open to tin ilic at tne <los-- of the year was 5,090 
miles distributed between ibo various gauges as 


u n dei • — 

ft' 0" gauge 

■V :;.i* gauge 
2' 0" gauge 
2' 0" gauge 


Milos 

992 

3.2510 

590 

3,02 
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The Chief Railways , 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Kail way, which is con- 
structed on the metre gauge, bftntu from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee bv a company whose 
contiact is terminable in 1921. 

Mileage open . .. 970.09. 

Capital outlay .. .. lrtjfi.nl, 000. 

Net earnings . . . . 20,95,000 

Earnings per cent. . . . 1.15 


Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Hallway was 
constructed on the metre gauge system by a 
company without any Government as.ai Irtuee 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun in »874 as 
the Tirliut State Hallway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Hallway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made m both 
sections. It. is connected with i he llajputana 
metre gauge, system at Cawnporc and with 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khali- 
bar and the Oudb and Koliiikhand Railway 
al Benares. 


.Mileage open 

Capital outfit} 

Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. 


2,002 15. 

17,01,41.01m) 

1,. VI ,91 ,000. 
S 89. 


Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre gauge fiom Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh In the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guaranty which 
took over the lino, converted it to the bioad 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katiii. In 1901 a part of the Ease Coast Slate 
Railway iroin Cuttack (o Vizagapirtam vva3 
transferred to it and m the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal fields and for a connection with the Branch 
or the East Indian Hallway at JEIariharpur. 


Mileage open .. 2 722 I. 

Capital outlay .. Rs 11,98,41,000. 

Net earnings .. Us. h.L'i, 17,000. 

Earnings per rent. . . 7 . IH 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced fiom Surat ua 
Baroda to Ahmcdabad, hut was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
’was terminable In 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputuua 
Malwa metro gauco system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and 1ms since been 
incorporated In it On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern llajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to tills Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company In April 1007 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,581 a 

Mileage open ., .. 1,578.42. 

Capital outlay .. .. 2^92,5:5,000. 

Nctoarutngs .. .. ?, 21,15,000. 

Earnings per cent 11.13, 


Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
t^ere is III tie pro-pect of its bclnc connected 
with the Railway sy.-dem of India in the near 
future In reply to' a ouestion in the Imperial 
legllutive Council In 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
s ud — “ Burin*' 191 '-15 extensive survey opera* 
turns Mere ca tried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a tail wav connection along the 
coast route between t’hitagong and certain 
si at Ion.-. on the Burma Railways south of Mnn- 
dalav. A rival rmte via the Hu long Valiev be- 
tween the northern section of the Assam- 
IWiural Railway and the scition of the Burma 
Railways noith of Mandalay was to have been 
sun eyed during the following vear but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Government will have sufficient information 
to enable them to deiido which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no airanaemcnts for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, b'lfc it Is probable 
that the line selected will be built at the cost 
ot * ’o\ eminent and worked bv one or other of 
the mom llm s which it will connect." It was 
comm nc-'d as a State Railway and transferred 
m 1896 to a Oompauy under a guarantee. 

Mileage open .. .. 1,004.98 

Gapit.il outlay . . ..21,47,1*1,000 

Net earnings .. 1,31,67,000. 

learnings per cent 6.27. 

Eastern Bengal. 

Tin Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted undei the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was gi anted for the consti action on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. 

Milo.vio open .. .. 621 21. 

Capital outlay .. .. 24 , 66 , 88 , 000 . 

Net ciiimngs; .. .. 1,00,99,000. 

Raining* per ceiil. .. .. 4.09. 

The East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is ono of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened In 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as lar as Ranigunj. It givefl the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the shareholders by annuities, hut 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contiact which is terminable In 1919. 

Mileage open .. .. 2,770.84. 

Capital outlay .. .. 70.02,93,000. 

Net earnings . . . , 9,05,01,000. 

Earnings per cent 11.90, 
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Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken In India. It was pro* 
motert by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was opell tor traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of tlnB line via 
Poona to Raichur, where It connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway The feature 
of tho line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
those sections being 15} miles on the Bliore 
Ghat and 9} miles on the Thill Ghat which 
i ise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated ami leased to 
a Compiny to work. 

Mileage open .. .. 3,335.2G. 

Capital outlay .. .. 72,01,05,000. 

Net earnings .. .. 5,51,20,000. 

Earnings per rent. . . 7.03. 

Madras Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as expeilmcntal 
lines uftder the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
iu connect iun with the Cheat Indian reninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 

1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions In the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company, The mileage is 3,109 01. 

Mileage open .. .. 1 003.11. 

Capital outlay .. .. 19,35,79,090. 

Net earnings ,. .. 1,89,39,000. 

Earnings per cent 9.78. 

The North-Western. 

The North- Western State Railway began 

its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Gelhi Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
jjellu, Multan and Lahoic and from Kaiachl 
to Kotri. Tho interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbiidged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun, 
in 1889 the Sinil-Punjab-Dclhl Railway was 
acquired bv the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 


Western State Railway. It Is the longest railway 
In India under one administration.' 

Mileage open ,, .. 5,340.95. 

Capital outlay .. ..1,00,19,01,000. 

Net earnings . . . . 0,58,13,000. 

Earnings per cent 9.64. 

Oudta and Rohilkhand* 

Ornlh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
ol the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
fur as Sahainnpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges veas com- 
pleted aiul connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection lfctwocn the 
metre gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
laid between Bhurlwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company’s contract expired in 1889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has s.nee been worked as a State Railway. 

M ilea jo open .. .. 1,021 33. 

Capital outlay .. .. 21,90,19,000. 

Net earnings .. .. 1,97,17,000. 

Ifai nines per cent 8 98 

The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one oi 

the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad gauge line; but was con- 
veitcd alter the seventies to the metre gau**e. 
This line has been extended and nry; serves 
the. whole of the Southern India, duuth of tho 
south- w ('sit line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticonn and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained* but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Ramcshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was mitered up- 
on with the Company on the 1st of January 
1908. 

Mileage open .. .. 449 80. 

Capital outlay .. .. 7,23,81,000. 

Net earnings .. .. C8,U3,OUO. 

Earnings per cent 9 JO. 

The Native Stales. 

The principal Native State Railways are: 
The Nizam's, constiuetcd by a company under 
a guarantee from tho Hyderabad State; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, con- 
structed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner Chiefs; 
tho system of railways in the Punjab, construct- 
ed by the Paliala, Jmd, Maler Kotla, and 
Kashmir Chius; and the railways m Mysore, 
constructed by the Mysore State. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 

The possibility of connecting India and Cey- The South Indian Railway having been ex- 
Ion by a railway across the bank of sand extend- tended to Dhanushkodi, tho southernmost point 
mg tho whole way from llameswaram to Mannar of IUmeswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
lias been reported on from time to time, since ernment. Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
1895 various schemes having been suggested. Island, two points distant from each other 
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about 21 nines across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the project has again been in vest, i mi ted 
with the idea of connecting these two terminal 
stations by a railway constructed on a solid 
embankment raised on the sand bank known as- 
4 * Adam's Bridge ”, to supersede the ferry 
steamer service which has been established 
between these two nolnts. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and a project 
has now been prepared. Tins* project con 
templates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length 01 
20.05 miles of which 7.19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lauds, and 12.80 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land wlil consist 
of low banks 01 sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete plies, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner facet- 
14 feet apart, will first, be driven into the sand. 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete aiehes and chain*- 
and transversely with concrete ties, stmts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to sj v feet above high water level, and the rail** 
Avj 11 be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by mean* of water 
jets. This causeway, it i* expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Ramos waram island and Mannar island. 

If tills method of construction is adopted, it. 
is estimated that, the total cost of the causeway 
and works at the two terminal points, ri z : — 
Dhanushkodi and Talaimannar will be ap- 
proximately 111 lakhs. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the JCmden in the Bay of Bengal 
in ] 914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Govern- 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Richards, M. Inst. O.K, to bp the cnglnccr- 
Jn-charge of the surveys to determine the host 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The 
coast route appears to be the favoured one. This 
.would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and he ad -quarters of the Assam* 
Bengal Railway and a -seaport for the produce 


of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
t.hc Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it cro&ses the Indo-llurma frontier, 94 miles- 
from tile town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
nee lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers ot the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalidan river which dialns 4,700 miles ot 
oountiy and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
iwamps which fringe the scacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
file backbone inn umci able spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed. Youia is a 
mountain rulge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
ot tangled hills cast of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
Insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet betore it reaches the altitude of Sand way 
and further north it rises much hlghcj. It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and IJuima This route Is 
i estimated to cost about £7,000.000 and would 
j have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
! Akyab where then* is at present a considerable 
| rice tiaflta and the cost of this would have to be 
i added to the £7,000,000 already ref cried to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hujcong Va'lcy route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the into Mr. It. A. Way 
many years ago. The Mam pur route is est.i* 
j mated to cost about. £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
j 01 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
ther** would be about tour miles' of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 60 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route seems to be th* cheapest 
j one as it is estimated to cost £3,500,000. This 
1 line, is only about 284 miles long and it presents 
I fewer engineering difliculties than either the 
j Coast or the Manipur route. One hundred 
j and fifty miles of this route lie in open country 
capable of cultivation though at present it Is 
only very thinly populated. Only one range of 
hills has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel of 5,000 feet long at a 
height, of 2,500 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4,600ft. 
aggregate of rise and fall. 

It Is understood that the construction of 
this line will constitute one of the first changes 
on tiie Railway Budget wheD normal conditions 
a ro restored. 
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Hallway Statistics. 
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* Worked by a Company. t Amalgamated with Eastern Bengal Railway. t Now worked by Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
§ These are the latest figures published in 1918. 
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"Worked bv a Companv. t Amalgamated with Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

These are* the latest figures published in 1918. (n) Shown under Native State lines against Kolar District llaihvay. 
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Worked by a Company. t Amalgamated with East India? Hail wav. 

t These are the latest figures published in 1918. 
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* Worked by a Company t Formerly worked as part of the Bhavnagar-Gondal-Junagad-Porbandar Railway, 

. sic the latest figures published in 1918. (6^ Jodhpur only — figures of Bikaner have been 3 hown separately." 
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Irrigation. 


In the West irrigation is a rare luxury, de- 
fined whoro it exists to increase the produc- 
tivity of a soil sure of a certain crop under a 
copious and well distributed rainfall. In great 
parts of the East, ^uid especially in India, it is a 
necessity to existence. For m India there are 
large tracts, such as the deserts of bind and the 
South-West Punjab, which are practically rain- 
less ; there are others, such as the Deccan 
plateau, where cultivation is exceedingly pre- 
carious, owing to the irregularity of the rainfall 
and the long intervals when the crops may be 
exposed to a. blazing sun and a desiccating wind ; 
there arc some crops, like ncc and sugar-cane, 
which, except in a few highly favoured districts, 
can only be matured by the aid of irrigation. 
There arc great aiens where a single crop, which 
is called the lharif , or rain crop, can in normal 
years be raised by the unassisted rainfall, but 
where the second crop, the rubi or cold weather 
crop, is largely dependent on irrigation. Inas- 
much as in India si\ty-fivc per cent, of the popu- 
lation is still dependent upon agriculture for the 
means of livelihood, this bind summary indi- 
cates the enormous importance of nrigation to 
the community. 

Its Early History.— It is natuial, in such 
conditions, that migation in India should have 
becu practised from time immemorial. In the 
history and imagery of the East, there is 
no figure more familiar than the wcJi, willi 
primitive means for raising the water, followed 
to-day much as they were in Bible days. 
In tlie early xecords of the peoples ot India, 
dating back to many years before the 
Christian era, there are frequent references to 
the practice of irrigation. Wells have been in 
use from time immemorial ; most of the in- 
liumciable tanks m Southern India have been 
in use for many generations; the practice of 
drawing olf the Hood waters of the Indus and its 
tributaries by means of small inundation canals 
has been followed fiom a very early date ; and 
in the submontane districts of Northern India 
are still to be found tho remains of ancient irri- 
gation channels, which have boen buried for 
centuries in tho undergrowth of the forests. 
But in tiie direction of constructing Large and 
scientific works for the utilisation of the surplus 
waters of the great river little was done bcfoie 
the advent of British rule, and they are com- 
paratively of recent date. 

The State Intervenes. — Irrigation works 
in India may be divided into three main 
heads — wells, tanks and canals. The greatest 
and tlie most impressive are the canals, and 
these may arrest attention first, because 
they constitute one of the most enduring monu- 
ments to British rule. They have in British 
India been constructed by direct State agency. 
In the early days of modern irrigation, ccitam 
works In the Madras Presidency were carried 
out by a guaranteed company, aud the Orissa 
canal project was commenced through the same 
agency. Both Companies fell into difficulties, 
and the systom into disfavour; during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lawrence it was decided 
that all irrigation works which promised a 
reasonable return on the capital expenditure 
should be constructed through dirfot agency 
and should be constructed by the State from 
loan funds as productive public works. 


The British Inheritance.— The British 
Government in India inherited a few major 
irrigation works. One of these was the Grand 
Anicut — the local term for barrage— stretching 
across the width of the Cauvery ltiver in 
Madras. In the Punjab there were a few 
canals, chiefly inundation — that 1 b above the 
normal bed of the river and fed from the flood 
current — constructed by the Muhammcdan and 
Sikh ruleis, and owing to its proximity to Delhi, 
the waters of the Jumna were brought to the 
neighbourhood of the city by the Mughals It 
is doubtful if these works ever irrigated any 
considerable areas or confeired much benefit on 
the people, but they suggested the model on 
which tlie British engineers worked. In South- 
ern India, Sir Arthur Cotton constructed the 
upper Anicut across the Coleroon River, so as to 
secure the tull level required for the utilisation 
of the Grand Anicut across the Cauvery. Ho 
also designed the works which, constructed and 
improved at an outlay of throe crurcs, irrigato 
moic than two million acres in the Godaveri and 
Kistna deltas. In Northern India Sir Probyn 
Cautley eonutiuctcd the great Ganges Canal, 
which takes off from the river near Hard war 
and which in magnitude and boldness of dcsigu 
lias not been surpassed by any irrigation work 
in India or elsewhere. In this way were laid 
tlie foundations of the irrigation system in 
India. Tlie work was giadually pushed for- 
waid. In Northern India a great system of 
canals was const meted, chiefly in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. Some of these, like 
the great Chenub Canal, ought to be classed 
amongst the wonders of tlie world. It irrigates 
nearly two million acres, oi about two-0 ith© ot 
the cultivable area in Egypt, with an ordinary 
discharge of eleven thousand cubic feet per 
second, or about six times that of the Thames at 
Tcddmgton. 'The Chenab and the Jhelum 
Canals brought under irrigation great areas of 
Government waste, and thereby allowed the 
system of State colonisation, which relieved the 
congestion on the older villages of the Punjab, 
and established colouies of over one million ot 
people on w hat had been the desolate abode of a 
handful of nomads. In the Bombay Deccan 
a few protective works were construetcd, like 
Lake Eife and Lake Whiting, drawing their 
supplies from tho Ghats and spilling them over 
tlie arid tracts of the Pcccan. In Madras there 
was completed the boldest aud most imaginative 
irrigation work in the world ; by tho device of 
constructmg a reservoir at Periyar, on the outer 
slopes of the ghats, and carrying tho watei by 
means of a tunnel through the intervening bill, 
the Madras Government turned the river back 
on its watershed and poured its waters over 
fertile lands starved by want of moisture. But 
these Dcccan works did not pay. The culti- 
vators would not use the water in years of good 
rainfall, and there was not enough to go far in 
seasons of drought ; the Inevitable result of such 
conditions was to concentrate attention upon 
the remunerative works on tho rivers of the 
Punjab, and to leave protective irrigation to 
wilt for want of funds. 

The Irrigation Commission.— In order 
to substitute policy for spasmodic effort, the 
Irrigation Commission was appointed by Lord 
Curzon’s Government in 1901. It made a 
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detailed survey of the conditions of the country, 
and produced the report which is the founda- 
tion of Indian Irrigation policy to-day. 
The figures compiled by the Commission illus- 
trate the progress which had been made up to 
that period. They showed that out of an area 
of 226 million acres annually under ciop in the 
irrigating provinces of British India, in round 
numbers 44 million acres, oi 10j per cent, were 
ordinarily irrigated. Of the total area irrigated 
18^ million acres or 42 per cent, was watered by 
'State works (canals and tanks), and 25J million 
acres, or 58 per cent, from piivatc works, o£ 
which rather more than one half was from weils. 
During the previous quarter of a century the 
area irrigated by Government works had been 
increased by 8 million acres, or by eighty per 
rent, and the Commission estimated that during 
the same period the area under private irrigation 
had increased by at least three million acres 
or a total addition to the irrigated area in British 
India of 11 million acres or 33 per cent. Includ- 
ing the Native States the area under irrigation 
annually within the British Empire was 
placed at 53 million acres (19 million from 
••anals, 16 million from wells, 10 million from 
tanks, and 8 million from other sources). 
The Commission reported that the field tor the 

construction of new works of any magnitude on 

which the net revenue would exceed the interest 
charges was limited, being restricted to the 
Punjab, Sind and parts of Madras— tracts for 
the most part not liable to famine. They 
recommended that works of this class should be 
constructed as fast as possible, not only because 
they would be profitable investments, but also 
because they would increase the food supply of 
the country. Then addressing themselves to 
the question of famine protection, they worked 
out a very interesting equation. Taking the 
district of Sliolapur, in the Bombay Deccan, 
perhaps the most famine-susceptible district 
in India, they calculated that the cost of famine 
relief in it was 5 lakhs ol rupees a year. From 
this deduction, and making allowance for the 
advantage of famine avoidance as compared with 
famine relief, they said that the State was justi- 
fied in protecting the land in such a district at a 
cost of 221 rupees per acre. For the general 
protection of the Bombay Deccan they recom- 
mended canals fed from storage lakes in the 
Ghats, where the raintall has never been known 
to fail even in the driest years. For Madras they 
recommended the investigation of the old 
Tungabhadra project, and of a scheme for 
storage work on the Kistna. They proposed 
that Government should undertake the construc- 
tion of protective works for the rice-growing 
districts of the Central Provinces and the Ken 
Canal project in Bundelkhaud. The Commis- 
sion further sketched out a rough programme of 
new major works to be constructed in different 
parts ot India, which would coat not less than 
44 crores of rupees and would result in an in- 
crease of 6,500,000 acres to the irrigated area. 
They estimated that the construction of these 
works would impose a permanent yearly burden 
of nearlv 74 lakhs on the State, through the 
excess ol interest charges on capital cost over 
Ihe net revenue produced from the workB. 
Against this would have to be set the reduction 
in the cost of future (amines resulting from the 
construction of the works, which the Commission 


ut at 31 lakhs per annum. The balance of 
3 lakhs would represent the net annual coBt of 
the works to the State, or the price to be paid 
for the protection from famine which the works 
would afford, and for all other indirect advan- 
tages which might be attributed to them. 
The principal effect of the irrigation Commis- 
sion's report was to substitute policy for spas- 
modic effort, and the progress since made has 
been remarkable. 

Irrigation Dues.— The charges for Irrl- 
gutioi , whether taken in die form of en- 
hanced land revenue >r of occupieis* anti owners’ 
rates, vary very much, depending on the kind 
ol crop, tho quantity of water requirod lor 
It nud the time when it is required, die quality 
of the soil, tho intensity or constancy of tho 
demand, and the value of irrigation in 
increasing the outturn. In the immediate 
vicinity of Poona a rato ot Ks. 50 an acre 
is paid for sugarcane. This is quito an 
exceptional rate, it obtains over only a limited 
area, and is made practicable only because the 
cultivators, by lugn manuring, can raise a crop 
valued at nearly eight-hundred rupees an acre. 
On other parts of the Mulha canal the rate* 
varies from Its. 40 to its. 12, and on oilier 

canals in the Bombay Deccan from Ks. 25 to 

Rs. 10 per acre. In Madras tho maximum rate 
for sugarcane is Rs. 10, and in the Punjab it 
does not exceed Rs. 8-8. The rate charged for 
rice varies in Madras from Its, 5 to 2, and in 
Bengal from Its. 2-8 to Rs, 1-8 per aero. In 
both these provinces irrigation is practically 
confined to lice ; in the Punjab, whore this crop 
is not extensively grown, the rate varies from 
Rs. 7 to Rs. 3-4 per acre. The ordinary rate in 
the Punjab for wheat, which is the principal 
crop, varies from Rs. 4-1 to Its. 3-12, and for 
fodder wops fiom Rs. 3 to 2-8 per acre. The 
average rale realised from major works for 
irrigation of alj kinds is about Rs. 3-8 per acre, 
the provincial averages being Rs. 1-9 in Sind 
and Bengal ; Rs. 3-4 in the Punjab ; Its. 4-8 in 
Madras, the United Provinces and the Bombay 
Deccan. The charges for irrigation may be 
token as varying from 10 to 12 per ceut, of the 
value of the ciop, except w Bengal and the 
Bombay Deccan, where the average Is little 
more than six per cent. 

Canals and Navigation.— Twenty years 
ago a groat doal was heard about tho 
desirability of constructing navigation canals, 
either lu conjunction with irrigation or foT 
transport, pure and simple. The. idea is 
now exploded. It received a certain stimulus 
from the unprofitable character of Indian rail- 
ways, and the hand*ome earnings of the irriga- 
tion works; it received its quietus whon the 
railways turned the corner. Broadly speaking 
it may be said that navigation and irrigation 
rights clash ; navigation is not only cot-tly, hut 
it cannot be maintained during tho season oi 
short supply, except to the detriment oi irriga- 
tion, Outside the deltaic tracts of Bengal, 
Orissa, Madras and Smd, navigable canals will 
never be of much use for the purpose of Inland 
navigation. There is however considerable 
scope for connecting canals to improve the 
facilities for navigation on the great river system 
of Eastern Bengal. This Is a question which is 
now engaging the attention of the Government* 
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IRRIGATION DURING. 1917-18. 


The purpose of artificial irrigation is to 
supplement the rainfall on which tho welfare and 
prospeiity of India so largely depends, and con- 
sequently the demand for canal irrigation fluctu- 
ates considerably wgth the nature of the monsoon 
and the intensity of the winter rains. When 
the rainfall is copious and well distributed there 
is little demand for artificial irrigation, but, in tho 
event of a failure cither of the monsoon or of the 
w inter rains, the canals are taxed to thoir utmost 
capacity and the officers responsible are then 
faced with the difficult task of allotting the 
available supplies in tho most equitable 
manner, so as to provide for the irrigation of as 
hi go an urea as possible. These difficulties 
had not, however, to be faced duiing tho >eai 
1917-18, for the monsoon of 1917 was most propi- 
tious and the rainfall abundant, especially 
during fhc month of Sept ember, which is the 
most critical period of the agricultural year. 
During thi* monsoon period from June to Sep- 
tember 1917, the total rainfall in the plains of 
India was, as a whole, some 17 per cent, in 
excess of normal, this being the highest excels 
( ver recorded. 

Tho monsoon rainfall of 1917 was thus re- 

markable for its unusual abundance, especially 

in north-west and central India, and for the ab- 
sence of any extensive break, and consequently 
the areas irrigated by tho Government canals 
were considerably restricted, the heavy and late 
rainfall permitting the winter crops to be sown 
largely without the aid of canal water. 

Total area Irrigated.— During tho yeai 
tho total area irrigated by all classes 
of works in India, excluding tho arras ii ri gated 
in tho Native State*, amounted to nearly 20 
million acres or nbout 40,023 *qunio miles. 
Towards this area tho Productive Works contri- 
buted 10,922,000 acres, the Protective Works 

107.000 acres, and tho Minor Works 8,177,000 

acres. | 

Productive Works.— The area irrigated by , 
Productive Works was greatest in the Punjab, i 
where over 7$- million acres were recorded. | 
Tho Madras Presidency came noxt with an i 
area of 3> miUlon acres, while in the United 
Provinces and Sind, tho areas irrigated by tho - 
Productive Canals amounted to 2,871,000 acres 
and J, 304,000 acres, respectively. Bihar and 
Orissa contributed 798.000 acres, the North-West 
Frontier Province 392,000 acres, and Burma 

264.000 acres. 

The total capital outlay, direct and indirect 
to the end of the year on I*roductive Irrigation 
Works, including those under construction, 
amounted to nearly 57$ crores. The gross 
revenue for the year amounted to 70H lakhs 
and the working expenses to nearly 216f lakhs. 
Tho net revenue was therefore a little over 485 
lakhs which represents a return of 8*40 per 
cent, on the total capital outlay. This figure 
indicates -the remunerative character of tho 
Productive Irrigation Works Ol India, especially 
when it is considered that this percentage 
represents only receipts from water rates 
and a sliaro of enhanced land revenue, and 
that no credit Is given for the large addi- 
tional revenues, due directly to the opening up 

new tracts by Irrigation, which are obtained 

the railways and under such heads as stamps, 


postage, suit, etc. In the several Frosidench's 
and provinces Ihe return on capital outlay was 
highest in the Punjab where the canals yielded 
11 "93 ]>cr cent, in Madras, including schemes 
which have proved unremunerativo the per- 
centage of return was 9*95 while in the United 
Provinces and Sind returns of 892 and 6 05 
per cent. respectively w^rc realized. 

Protective Works. — The total area irrigated 
bv the tbirtv-qx Protective Works in operation 
amounted to 497, U00 arres. Towards this tin* 
United Provinces contributed nearly 200,000 
acres and Madras ncaily 107,000 acres. In th«* 
Deccan and Guiarnt nearly 70,000 acres were 
irrigated. In the two other provinces where 
Protects o Works are in operation, 6«1|000 acres 
wcic irrigated in Bihar and Ori«si and 31,000 
acres in the Central Provluces. 

The total capital outlay on works of this clas 
amounted to over 1,012 V lakhs. The net 
revenue for tho year was only a little over one 
lakh, which is equivalent to 010 per cent, on the 
total capital outlay 'this low return is paitly 
due to tlie fact that, tho capital account is at. 
present, swelled by expenditure on works under 

construction which have not yet commenced to 

earn revenue. Many usetul and important 
works of tills nature are under ronst ruction in 
Bombay, the United Pro\inces and the Central 
Province*, while in the last named province 
seven tank schemes, aggregating over 10 lakh* , 
are ill progress. Del nils of tiiesc w orks will be 
found in the chapters in Part II of tills Review 
relating to ihe progress of irrigation in tho 
Province or Administration concerned. 

Minor Works are of two kind*. These works 
are, for purposes of accounting, subdivided into 
three classes as described KIow . — 

Class /. — Works for which Capital and 

Revenue Accounts are kept. 
These are works tho esti- 
mated capital cost of which 
exceeds Rs. 50,000 and thtf 
ie venue from which is ex- 
pected to cover tho total 
working expenses. 

Class II,— Works for which only Revenue 
Accounts are kept. These 
are generally works costing 
less than Bs. 50,000. 

Class III. — Works for which neither Capi- 
tal nor Revenue Accounts 
are kept. The works of this 
class consist mainly of small 
tanks and field embank- 
ments or small drainage 
schemes to prevent deteriora- 
tion of land or to effect im- 
provement of land with a 
view to rendering It fit for 
cultivation. 

121 Minor Works of the first class described 
above were In operation, 313 being irrigation 
v orks and 8 navigation works, the area irrigated 
by the former amounting to 2,262.000 acres. 
The total capital outlay on Irrigation work 
of this class at the close of the year was nearly 
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448 lakhs, and the net revenue amounted to cent, on a total capital outlay of about 6781 
Rs, 86,29,000, representing a return of 7 88 lakhs. An area of 2,796,000 acres was irrigated 
per cent, on capita). On the eighth purely navi- by Minor works of Class II while the Class III 
gation works referred to above, the total capital works effected irrigation to the extent of 
outlay at the end of 1917-18 amounted to nearly 3, 4 19,000 acres. The total area irrigated by 
231- lakhs, a return of 0’42 per cent, being Minor works of all classes thus amounted to 
realised. The net revenue realized during 8,477,000, or just one-third of tho total area 
1917-18 from Class I Irrigation and Navigation irrigated during the year by Government canal' 1 . 
Works as a whole yielded a return ot 5-34 per 


Total cropped area. — A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1917-18 by 
means of Government irrigation systems, with the total area under cultivation in the several 
provinces is given below : — 


• 

Provinces. 

Net area 
cropped. 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Government 
Irrigation 
Works. 

i 

Percentage 
of irrigated 
area to 
total 
cropped 
area. 

Capital coBt 
of 

Government 
Irrigation 
Works to 
end of 
1917-18 in 
lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irri- 
gation in 
lakhs of 
rupees. 


Acres. 

: 

Acres. 


Hs. 

Ks. 

Burma 

14,6(18,000 

1,4 1* 000 

9*9 

278 ! 

442 

Bengal 

24,452,000 

113,000 

c 9 

219 

57 

Bihar and Orissa 

8,131,000 

860,000 

1*0 

029 

395 

United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. 

35,808,000 

3,209,000 

90 

i 

1,259 

1,768 

Ajmcr-Merwara 

305,000 

10,000 

5*2 

35 

7 

Punjab 

28,253.000 

8,600,000 

30*4 

2,239 

3,337 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

2,958,000 

362,000 

12*2 

273 

180 

Bind .• 

4,000,000 

3,507,000 

87*7 

328 

838 

Bombay Deccan 

25,705,000 

305,000 

1*2 

506 

2 12 

Central Provinces, t ex- 
cluding Berar). 

19,290,000 

145,000 

0-8 

327 

60 

Madras .. M 

38,821,000 

7,359,000 

19*0 

1,114 

2,466 

Baluchistan „ 

257,000 

17,000 

6*6 

42 

5 

Total .. 

202,708,000 

25,950,000 

12-8 

7,279 

9,707 


It will be seen that nearly 13 per cent, of the cropped area Is irrigated by Government irrigation 
works, and that the estimated value of the crops so irrigated in a single year exceeds by 35 per 
cent, the total capital expended on these works. 











C&hul Coionics. 


Canal Colonies. — One o i (tie most interest- 
ing developments is the Canal Colonies of the 
Ihinjab. In the early eighties the drier dis- 
tricts and waste lands began to receive attention. 
The Lower Soliag and Para Canals, which take 
out from the right bank of the Sutlej opposite 
Fazilka, and the Sidhnai on the left bank of the 
Ravi above its junction with the Chenab, were 
constructed between 1883 and 1887 and, besides 
being Immediately successful, they aJforded 
valuable experience in colonization. The Sldh- 
nai Canal, to which the supply Is ensured by a 
needle dam across the river, irrigates sonic 
350,000 acres annually and gives a net return of 
between 30 and 40 per cent, upon a capital out- 
lay of rather more than 13 lakhs of rupees 
The Lower Chenab Canal, for the irrigation ol : 
tli© lower portion of the tract lying between the | 
Chenab and the Ravi rivers, was opened as an 
inundation canal in 1887, but from the outset it 
suffered from . deposits of silt, and it was 
realized that without a weir across the river 
at its head, to ensure its supply, it would be 
a complete failure, As soon as the supply 
was assured by the weir, Colonel Jacob, It. E., 
pressed for the extension of the canal into 
the large areas of crown waste which were till 
then lying practically valueless. This extension 
was sanctioned in 1891 and the colonization 
of the wastelands then commenced. The Lower 
Chenab Canal is easily the most productive work 


wag prepared, but, as the result of representations 
made by Colonel Jacob and Sir J. Wilson, 
the Irrigation Commission of 1901-02 advised 
the consideration, in preference to it, of a project 
to irrigate the Doab by water brought from the 
river Jhelum across the rivers Chenab and Ravi. 
Under this project water is carried by the Upper 
Jhelum Canal from JVIangla on the river Jhelum 
to a point above KJianki, the lic^ works ot the 
existing bovver Chenab Canal, on the Chenab. 
This renders it possible, without interference 
with existing irrigation, to draw off water from 
the Chenab at Mcrala, forty miles above Khanki, 
und to convey it by the Upper Chenab canal to 
the Ravi at Bulla ki, crossing the latter river by 
means of the Balioki level crossing. Tlic water 
is thus delivered on to the Ravi* Sutlej tract for 
irrigation by tlic Lower Bari Doab Canal. 

The Frontier. — Equally remarkable results 
have been achieved on the Frontier. The intro- 
j duction ol irrigation by the Lower Swat Canal 
1 has changed completely tlie character of the 
I tract served. Before the advent of the canal it 
j was uninhabited and piactically uninhabitable, 

, covered with thorn bushes and not a tree to be 
I seen. Jt jh now, and was even is 1894, when 
, the completion report was written, dotted 
throughout with villages occupied by a htw- 
' abiding and contented peasantry, and the wilder- 
j ness ol thorn has given place to a vast sheet ol 
I cultivation, while avenues of trees have sprung 


in India, it irrigates about 21 million acres 
annually and in the v car under review produced 
a net revenue of 128 lakhs of rupees on a 
capital outlay of 325 laklis, a return of nearly 40 
per cent. The accumulated surplus revenues ot 
this canal, after paying interest charges, 
amount to no less than 1,388 laklis of rupees 
Lower Jhelum Canal. 1898-1902.— The 
bower Jhelum Canal project was sanctioned 

m 1888, but worK on It was postponed for want 

of funds till the Lower Olienab Canal had made 


. up along tlie roads as well as along the canal and 
! its distributing chanmTs. The state of the tract 
is in every way a vast contrast to vvliat it wus 
when the surveys for the canal were in progress, 
at which time no officer was allowed to leave 
cantonments without ldmselt being armed and 
being attended by ail armed escort. 

Indian Soldier Colony.— An area of 171,500 

I ooi es ham boon reserved lu the Rower Bari Doab 

1 colony tor distribution to Indian officers, non- 

commissioned officers and soldiers who rendered 


considerable progress and it was not until 1898 ! distinguished service in the great war, and the 


that tlie work was taken up in earnest. It was 
opened for irrigation in 1902, although con- 
struction was not quite completed. 

[n the case of both tlie bower Chenab and 
Lower Jhelum Canals, construction and irriga-. 
tion went on side by side, since tlie tract being 
dry and inhospitable, the canals had themselves 
to ‘bring water for the construction of the mason- 
ry works. The cauul commands the lower 
portion of tlio tract between the Chenab amt 
the Jhelum, and is another extremely lucrative 
work, irrigating about 800,000 acres annually, 
and returning over 20 per cent on an outlay oi 
102 lakhs of rupees. 

The Triple Project. — The Triple Canal 
Project was commenced in 1905 ; of its three 
component parts, tlie tipper Chenab Canal was 
opened in 1912, the Lower Bari Doab Canal in 
j 913 , and tlio Upper Jholuru ('anal in 1915. 
A reference to the map will show that the 
lour livers, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi and Sutlej, 
(low convcrgingly in a south-westerly direction, 
the first named being tile most northerly. 
The particular problem confronting tlie Punjab 
engineers was the irrigation of the tract I 
between the Sutlej and the Ravi, and since tho j 
supply of the latter river was required in its 
entirety for tho existing Upper Bari Doab and 
Sidhnai canals, a canal from the Sutlej naturally 
offered the easiest solution. A project for the 
irrigation of tho lower Bari Doab from the Sutlej 


dist ribution is being made under the orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief through the agenc> ol 
thy Indian Soldiers’ Board ou the recommend- 
ations ot Officers Commanding units who Were 
inJormcd some months ago ot the nuinbvrof 
| reward grants allocated to their units and re- 
quested to submit lists of names as soon «jo 
possible. These lists when received are forward- 
ed to the Colonization Officer for scrutiny with 
a view to tlie substitution ot Jangi lnainsor 
; cash unn uitiea for land grants in cases whore the 
nominees do not conform to the conditions for 
winch the Punjab Government stipulated in re- 
i serving the land. Up to the present, lists of 
recommendations for about 22,000 acres have 
j born scrutinised by the Colonization Officer and 
1 a tentative arrangement has been made for tho 
| allotment of villages to soldiers named in the 
lists, tlie object held in vJpw being to constitute 
I villages so far as possible of men oi the same 
regiment, caste and district of origin. It is 
lioprd that it will be possible to allot a very 
considerable proportion ol tho area reserved 
I in time for Aharls of this year but up-to-date 
only three grantees have actually been put in 
po session of their land. Two of these are Indian 
Officers of the Army Remount Depot with records 
of the highest distinction and the third is 
Sergeant-Major Gur-Bachan Singh, late of tho 
54th Battalion of the Australian Imperial 
Forces, who had a remarkable career , 
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WELLS AND TANKS. 


80 far we liave dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of Biitish rule ; the real eastern 
instrument, is the well. The most recent figures 
give thiity per ceift.of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more carelui in tho use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost ol lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
he remembered that the spiead of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells. — Wells in India aie 
of every descilplfon. They may be just holes 
in thu ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
a year or two aud then allowed to fall into 
decay. These aro temporary or kacha wells or 
they may he 1 'ned with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vaiy irom the k.icha well costing a 
lew rupees to the masoiuy well, which will iun 
into thousands, or in the sandy wastes of JJikanir, 
where the water level is three hundred feet \ 
below the suitacc, to still more. The means ! 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There ; 
is the picoMaA, or weighted lever, raising a I 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This i& rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen teel. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invanably used. This is 
gen ei ally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
lamp of a length approximating to the depth 
of tho well. Sometimes the mot is ju&t a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting airangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the Huifaoe. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and In its simplicity, and the 
case with which the apparatus can be construc- 
ted and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 


pots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly iu Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the water supply is sufficiently 
largo, especially where twp or three wells can be 
linked. Government have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds 
for the purpose and exempting wellwatered lands 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants the general late of 
interest being fi£ per cent, in Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
peiiods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital stink. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
instrument of hiigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of tho most conspicu- 
ous feature^ in the Indian scene. The Indian 
lank nuty be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake in 
Travancorc, holding up from lour to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
litlle village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early btage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
Tho iiiMaiptiuns of two huge tanka in 
Chingleput district of Madias, wliich a till irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank Irrigation is 
practically unknown m the Punjab and hi Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madias. In the ryotwan 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks arc controlled by Government. In 
the zcmindarl tracts only tho large tanks aro 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acies, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
i a refuge m famine they aie often quite useless 
I inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
I season. 



BUILDINGS AND ROADS. 

The Buildings and Roads branch of the Public Works Department embraces all the operations of the Department which are not classed 
nndcrthe special heads of Railways and Irrigation. It includes the extension and maintenance of the road system, the construction and repair 
of all the buildings required for the proper discharge of the functions of government in all its branches, and a large miscellaneous class of works 
of public improvement, including lighthouses, harbours, embankments, boat bridges, and ferries, and the water supply and sanitation of towns. 
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the professional skill of the Public Works Officers, 




The School of Oriental Studies 


This School was established by Royal Charter 
In June 1910. The purposes of the School 
(as ^et out In Vie Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in tho University of London 
to give instruction in the languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, 
and in the Literature, History, Religion, and 
<\i atoms of those peoples, especially with a 
view to tlie needs of persons about to proceed 
to tho East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing .Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ord 1 nation of the work of the Srhool with that oi 
similar institutions both in this country and 
in our Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 

The alms of the School may be sum- 
marized briefly ns follows: (i) To provid< 
a great University centre for Oriental and 
African studies and research ; (ii) to provide 
training in Languages, Literature, History, 
Religions, and Customs, for military and civil 
officers of Government and for any other per- 
sons about to proceed to Atriea and the East 
lor commercial or other entirpnses. 

'I he School has been created as the outcome 
ol the Reports of two Government Committees, 
the first a Treasury Departmental Committee 
presided over by Lord Iteay, the second an 
India Office Departmental Committee presided 
over by Lord Cromer. The Srhool is Intended 
to provide London with a centre for Oriental 
teaching adequate to the needs of tho metro- 
polis and of tho Empire, and ono that will rc- 
inovo the reproach that London has hitherto 
Lx on without an Oriental School comparable 
to those of Paris, Berlin, and Pctrograd. 

Tho Initial scheme of teaching of Modern 1 
Oriental Languages recommended by Lord I 
Rcay’s Committee tor the School is as follows : 

Group I. — Near East: Turkish , Arabic and 
Persian, — One Professor, two Readers, 
three Native Assi slants. 

Group II.— Northern and Eastern India: 
Hindi and Hindustani and Bengali. — One 
Professor, one Reader, two Native Assis- 
tants. 

Group III.— Western India: Marathi and 
Gujarati. — One Professor, one Reader (or 
two Readers), two Native Assistants. 

Group IV.— Southern India: Tamil and . 
Telwru and Kanarese. — One Professor one | 
Reader, three Native Assistants. 


Group V.— Further India, Malay Arohipe- 
LA(JO, etc. Burmese . — One Reader, ono 
Native Assistant. Malay . — One Reader, 
one Native Assistant. 

Group VT. — Eak East : Chinese . — One Professor, 
one Native Assistant. Japanese . — One I'm- 
fessor, one Native Assistant,. 

Group VIT. — Africa. Swahili. — One Reader, 
one Native Assistant. Hausa,— One Rea- 
der, one Native Aflai stunt. 

The Reay Committee further recommended 
that £1,000 a year should bo spent in teaching 
the following languages or groups of languages, 
Armenian, Assamese, Panjabi, Tibetan, Pashto, 
Sinhalese, Siamese, Melanesian languages, 
Polynesian languages, Amharic, Luganda, So- 
mali, Yoruba, Zulu. The Committee also 
recommended that provision should be made 
in the School for the teaching of classical Orien- 
tal studies, p.g. t Sanskrit and Paili. Not only 
the languages, but. the history, customs, and 
religions of the peoples who si oaks them will 
be taught in tho School. 

The Governing Body are negotiating with 
the University of London for the transfer to 
tho School ot the Oriental teaching hitherto 
provided at University and King’b Colleges. 

The School possesses noble and adequate 
buildings, provided for them by Govern- 
ment under the London Institution (Transfer) 
A<t of 1912. The sum of £25,000 required 
for the alteration and extension of the buildiugs 
of the London Institution for tho purnoscs 
of the School was voted by Parliament. The 
School buildings are quiet, although they are 
in tho heart of the City. They are only two 
minutes* walk from the termini ot the Great 
Eastern and Central London Railways and from 
Moor gate Street Station on the Metropolitan 
Railway, and about six minutes' walk from 
the Bank ot Eugland. Tho School was formally 
opened by tho King on 2:ird February, 1917, 
and the first Bulletin of the School (price 6#.) 
was published later in the year. 

Finances. — An appeal for an endowment 
fund was issued in October, 191fi, which states 
that The Beilin School of Orhntal Languages 
had, before the War, an income of £10,000 ; 
the income required for tho School in London 
of which the scope is necessarily more extended, 
la £14,000. Of this sum the School has at 
present in view an income of about £7,500, 
Including grants from the Imperial Government 
and the Government of India. Tho Committee 
desire to raise an Endowment I und of £150,000 
for this purpose, towards which they have as a 
result of a preliminary appeal (which was 
suspended in August, 191*1), a bout £10,000. 

Patron , H. M. tho King. Chairman of the 

Governing Body, Sir .lohn Hewett. Honorary 

Secretary , P. J. Hartog, Esq., c.T.B. 
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Trade. 

The broad clmracb ristlcs of the trade nflndia ' seqm nt puTchnring power of the people. Ann- 
arc familiar to readers of the Indian War liook i ther feature which a uses fimn thrse conditions 
India la clilelly an agricultural country, for j is that the import-* am mainly of innnnfar- 
seventy-two per cent, of its people are directly j tured goods and the exports of pioduce. The 
dependent on agriculture Jor tin ir means of . import* of manufactures in pre-^ ar days chioily 
livelihood. Consequently tlio prosperity ot 1 came fimn the l nited Kingdom, whose 
1 he country is largely determined hy the rhar- expiating power was v'riouriv diminished 
acter of the. monsoon iains. An area which , l)y th«» diversion of the energies of the 
grows larger e\ory year is protected l>y in i- people to the war, and has for the time 
nation, and the rxtni-nm of these work*. with been still fnrthci impaired by the iiulustiia] con 
the increased resisting power of the people and fusion in (treat, Britain following the war 
the growth of manufacturing industry, is ov A largo part of the export m pre-war da vs 
peeled to malic tlio people iinmuuc from , went to the Continent of Europe, nml that 
the shock of such famines as thn?“ of 1890-07 market, was closed by the war. It has not 
and 1899-1000. That this taith is well founded ‘ yet been ie-opened in a practical sense, hut, 
is proved by the irm.irka'de strength with I on the other hand u large merest e of trade, both 
which the population hive just, withstood the impoit and export, with the Cuit.ed States 
acute failure of crops, almost throughout the has taken place. I rade during tin* past year 
land, in 1918-19, coming as it did alter the has also greatly been affected bv tlic famine 
country had largely been drained of supplier, following the tailmv of the 1918 monsoon, 
for the armies and the Allied nations, lint ; The main coiielurions to he diawn from trade 
many of the irrigation works, such as tanks ; statistics arid movements of the pa«t year aie 
and wadis, depend oti the iains for their indicated in the annual ie\lew ot Indian trade 
replenishment. Consequently the, trade or by the hir.-elor or Statistic-', Mr. G i’indlav 
the year is mainly determined by the iains, Slurras, horn which the lollowuei article is 
which decide the export trade anil the eon- mainly dnw.i 

THE TRADE OF THE YEAR. 

From the ti.idc viewpoint the vear Milling llv* most critical time a farce epidemic of 
3 1st, March 1919 was an annus uiirabilis. In 1 hiilucusu attacked the whole country, took a very 
none of the previous forty-four Ke\ions was it heavy toll of the rural masses, and .seriously 
necessary to rhoroniclo so many events all weakened the agricultural labour power. 1 ' 
crowded Into tlm apace of a twelve month. 1 he The value ot the omum-ii'- trade in merchandise 
soar opened with unusual rigour in the pro- , wms nearly its. 12 5 crores (C 2^2 millions 
duct Ion of munitions and in the export, of as .igain<t I? 5 * 39] enuvs (t 2t*2 millions*; 

oommoditifS of national importance. \ silvt r m < ec pieced mg year and its .570 croies 
crisis, a rise in exchange, a faihiLe ot the monsoon 2-7 million-,) the pre-war aveiauc The 
over wide areas, a vjiulent epidemic, of m lliieu/.a je.i's imports ot merchandise, as compared 
responsible, it is estimated, for a de.it hroll oi with tlww of its immediate predecessor, re- 
rix millions, and the Aimisticc lUu^tl.lte, if Willed dll illl'HW 111 Villlie Ot 12 pCT CHI 
illustration were necessary, the unique- i1l\i*r-*ir> exports or 2 per ivnt, , and re-exports of GO per 
of the year. “The cm rent year/' said 8ir cent. \s against the pre-war quinquennium, 
James Mestou in presenting the rinanoi.il imports increased in >alne by 19 per cent, 
Statement in the T.egl, dative Council last, March, exports by 9 per cent , and re-exports by as 
bus been a period of crisis and dramatic (.lunge 1 much as 215 per cent. The decrease in the 
“Thu first half of it was marked bygiouf maim- Imports ot treasure on private account vas 
facluring energy, high prices, and a gicat, deal mnmlv due to the shutting oil of the import 
of diffused Tuosperity. When the v*,ir opened, of gold. On Government account the net 
the long-threatened German oifendve was , imports of treasure considerably increased, 
developing In France, and India was called 1 due to large imports of silver from the UniGd 
upon to redouble her eiforts to proud* men 1 Stales under the Pittman Act. 
and munitions of war. r Lhcu come the cessation t 

of hostilities and the scene completelv changed. The rise in prices accounted for a part, in 
Military activities could not- of course be 1 Mime cases a very large part, of the increase in 
curtailed all at once, hut private tiadc was < the value of the imports and export of commo- 
\ cry suddenly checked. Astute merchants j dittos Tn order t-o remove any doubts 
wlio had been gambling on protracted fighting j arising from these figures, it is necessary 
and a continuing rise in prices found i to calculate how much of the increase or dc- 
thclr calculations upset and Nemesis descended | crease in the value of the imports and exports 
upon much unhealthy speculation, especially of each article was duo to a rise or fall in price, 
m the cloth and share markets of Bombay 1 The quantity of each article imported and ox- 
I3y this time also it had unfortunately become , ported during the year has, ns far as pracli- 
evident that considerable areas in Bombay, I cable, been valued at the prices prevailing in 
the United Provinces, and other parts of India 1917- L*. According to the ordinary trade 
would be unable to share in the general re- returns, the imports of merchandise in 1918-19 
jo icings about peace ; for tho monsoon had were valued at Ha. 109 crores, an Increase 
tailed badly, scarcity was imminent, undent _of nearly Kr. 19 crorcs over 1917-18; but when 

* Note. — The conversion rate (Es, 15=£) has boon retained to facilitate comparisons although 
the rate of sterling exchange has been above Is. Ad. The average rate of exchange during 1918-19 
w as l< t — 5 a 54-l<7. per rupee. 
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the prices oi the lattei \ear are applied, the ciores, while the value calculated at the prices 
value w reduced to Its. 140 crores, thus si lowing of the preceding > ear was Its. 196 crores, or, 
an increase in the import tiade on account ot in other words, there was an increase of its. 13 
higher prices of Jts. 29 crores or 20 per cent. J I crores or 22 per cent, on Account of higher 

(piantitv is taken, by comparing the value oi prices Tin; volume oi the exports showed a 

the year’s tftide ie- calculated at pi ices ol , deirease ot Rs. 37 crons or 16 per cent. The.se 

J 917-18, mill tlio aelual value oi the tiade. m eompurisons it is unnecessary to emphasise, 
J 917-18, llie iiguresf show a decrease ot ovu are with the preceding yeur, 1917-18, and in 

ils. 10 crores or 0 per cent, in the volume ot the case, ot exports the comparative luilurc oi 

the import trade. In regard to exports, the the monsoon is unmistakably evident, 
actual declared value in 1918-19 was JN 2.59 

Value of Trade. - The deelar< d v .due of the trade as compared with the pus ion-, year and 
the pro-war ipimqiierniinm \ue as iollu\\>,: - 

h'ipjt’U '<hi njiorty of Penot* V?u-ht,nh'? ami of twenty on private -account. 



\\> rage oi 
live VUI , 

J OOU-lO 

Averagt of Jiv' 


• 

lucre ast 

(+) or 

dcciea-e 
( - ) in 

I'lMV V’lh 
MLIU’1] \MJJSJ-. 

to 

1 91.J-N. 
(l»'i-wai 

avi'l.igc ) 

> (MVS 1 914 - 1 » to 

1918-19 ( WMF 
aveiagej 

191 7- IS. 

, 

1918-19 

1918-19 a-, 
com par* d 

with the 

pre-war 

average. 

lmpmN of M.-r- 

IN , 

In 

IN 

1 JN 

, (per cent.) 

cii.tndi^' 

Export' oi Judiau 

i ,1.3 si. :i oiHi | 

1 ,17,80,19,000 

1, 39, 42 ,3 1,000 

1,09,02.4 i ,000 

| + 16 

Meichamlxse . , 
Jl« -exports ol 
foreign Mej- 

2,1 o 19.7 ;,ooo 

12, 1 . P ),,i(* J 7U.00o 

*!, 5 5. f 5 15,000 

2.53/50,79,0001 + 9 

j 

« liaudi-e 

4, fit S- 1)00 

Pill 7i. 009 

9 12,19,000 

1 08,000' +21'i 

Total private 

. . — 

1 

— _ 

1. . _ . ... , 

i 

M 1 rehaiidide . 

‘3,09 99 :t ;,ood 

2 7191.0 1,009 

0.92, 0,s, 00, 000 

' 1 22 89,83.000 

j +11 

Ni.L' 1 VI POUTS Oi 
'JLUASbKL l L’l’.l- 
VA'L’D. 

“ 


~ ■' " ’ 

| 

1 

r 

Hold (hi limpoiN) 
silvei— 

28.80, : 1,000 

7,00 70,900 

19,92,80.990 

(0)-2, 18,44.000 

i 

Imports 

1 0,88,2 "i, OiM) 

■1,30,21. OOP 

2/57, 84,099 

1.1 V'.OuO 


Ex poils 

:> ( : 7,.M,90U 

1, 76,79,009 

I 09252 ,0 10 

\\ ,70,000 

— (• » 

- (JH t llllpOlN) 

Total tueasuie 
(net impoils) 

7,29,91,999 

2,70,12,090 

90,02.090 

1,91,71,000 

- - Mi 

89,07,2'). 099 

| 10,40.18 000 

20 02, 5* 000 

00-1,10.72,000 

i 

1 


.''tijje- and tir.i-iuv lmpmted or e\ polled shown above. In Mew oi the large nirie.nc in 
mi Government account are excluded Jroin the , the imports ami exunMot Government stoies 
above table tile values ol a» tides ot n itional . and in the linpoits of silver on Government 
importance exported on Govoimueut. account account in 1918-19, it may be ot interest to 
an. lmm ver included under private exports set out the figure* — 

Import's and e r ports of Government stares and oj treason: on Government Giron nt. 


1 mports of Merchandise 

Kx ports of Indian Merchandise 

JN-exports of Foreign Merchandise 

Average or 
live jeai's 
1909-19 
to 

191.5 14. 

itV. 

3,82,28,009 

5,10,009 

5,8.1,090 

1917-18. 

its. 

13,92,97,000 

2.21,72,090 

12,21,000 

1913-19. 

Its. - ' 

1 9,52,83,000 
1,24,21,000 
18,60,000 

Total SI oies .. 

5,9-1,57,000 ] 

| 10,26,90,000] 

] 20.95,04,000 

NLT r.VlPOLlTS Ol> Tar, vsi IMS {ON 
GOVEUN'MhXr At’COlXT). 

(told (net imports) 

Silver — 

Imports 1 

Exports 

.» (nut imports) 

— 71,49, 000(u) 

3,55,09,000 

1,12,000 

3 31,97,000 

5,24,00,000 

20.29.10.000 
1,9:5,4 4,000 

18.35.66.000 

(«) — 3,07,94,000 

67,89,45,000 
99,26,000 
60,90, L 9, 000 

Total treasure (net imports) 

2,80,48,000 

23,59,66,000 

63,82,26,000 


.Net exports. 
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Capital and Profits. 


Important Changes. — The total value of , the decreases Irt cotton goods, railway plant 
the exports of jute manufactures in 1918-19 ! and rolling-stock woollen goods, provisions, 
was a record figure— £ 35 millions, as against i metals, motor cars, coal- tar- dyes, kerosine oil, 
£ 13 millions in the pre-war period : tm was salt, sugar beer, umbrellas, boots and shoes, 
valued at £ 12 millions as against £ 9 millions, 1 cement, candles, and sulphuric acid. Under 
and tanned hides at £ 5 millions as against £ 1 i exports there were Important increases in jute 
million. There was, however, a decrease in | manufactures, tanrted cow hides, rubber, 
tho export of food-grains from £ 30 millions ; coconut oil, linseed oil, cigarettes, chromite, 
to £ 27 millions. The most noticeable changes, ! gram, indigo, and cotton piece goods, while 
as compared with the pre-war year 1913-14, raw cotton, raw jute, oil seeds, coal, raw hides, 
were the increases in tho imports of copra, ; oilcake, pig iron, wheat and zinc decreased, 
fuel oil, coeoanut oil, tea, and cigarettes, and 

Prices- — The average prices of 61 articles of imports based on tho declared values increased 
27 per cent, over the pieccding year, while the average prices of 50 articles of export rose 20 per 
cent. Tho increase in average prices in respect of these articles of import and export as 
compared with the pre-war year was as follows : — 


1 

! 

i 

1913-1). j 

1915-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 1 

1918-19. 

Imports 

100 ! 

; 

126 , 

l-o ! 

211 

268 

Lxporta 

109 j 

103 

117 i 

125 

1)0 


At the end of March 1919, as computed above the lc\ el ol pi ices which ruled immediately 
with the corresponding period of 1918, rapeseed before the outbreak of war (end of July 1914). 
showed a rise of no less than 97 per cent., ses- The rise of prices in India was less than that in 
amura of 81 percent., linseed of SI percent., other countries with the exception of New 
l'ood-grains of 56 per cent, (mainly bajra 75 a 

per cent., jawar 69 per cent., rice and gram 55 
per cent, each, wheat 34 per cent, and barley 
32 per cent.), and raw jute of 32 per cent. As 
compared with the level of prices of March 1914, 
raw cotton showed an increase of 109 per cent., 
sesamum of 78 per cent, and food- grains of 73 
per cent, (mainly jawar 129 per cent., bajra 120 
per cent., wheat 73 per cent,, gram 65 per cent, 
and rice 36 per cent.), while raw jute decreased the high record of the previous year by no less 
by 27 per cent. The index number of whole- tiian 55 per cent, and amounted to Rs. 1,396 
sale prices in Calcutta at the end of .March crores as agam a t Its. 901 crorcs in 1917, and 
1919 was 2 per cent, abose the level of March Its. 050 crorcs in the pre-war year 1913. The 
1918, aud 80 per cent, above that at the out- total number of new Joint Stock Companies 
break of war (epd of July 1914). The rise, registered in 1918-19 was 292 with an authorised 
as compared with the pre-war period, was capital of its. 21,38 lakhs, ft9 against 276 compa- 
due to an increaBO in tho pri.-es of imported nies with an authorised capital of Rs. 32,20 
articles, such as salt, sugar, cotton manufac- lakhs in the preceding year. Cotton mills and 
tUres, metals, and kerosene oil, and also in some coal mining companies accounted for a part of 
degree to indigo, shellac, raw cotton, and food- the increase in the total number. Company flota- 
grains. Retail prices of the articles ot lood tions in the year 1918-19 and in the preceding 
at the end of March 1919 were 59 per cent, five years were as follows : — 

A'uhtH'ued Capital in htlhs of rupees. 


Tho average rates ot maritime freights 
decreased as compared with the preceding year', 
but were icill much above the pre-war level. 

Capital.— The upward movement in internal 
trade and the rich harvest, of railway earnings 
are notable features of tho year. Clearing House 
returns for the live chief ports in 1918 exceeded 


Hanking 
and Cotton 
Loan. Mills. 


Rs. Rs. 
(lakh*), (lakhs). 

1913- 14 (pre-wai year) . . 6,20 84 

1914- 15 39 47 

1915- 18 . . , , .4 32 29 

1916- 17 3,05 92 

1917- 18 12,51 82 

1918*19 43 3/JO 


ditto Tea Coal Others. Total. 
Mills, planting, mining. 


Rs. lls. Rs. Rs, R*. 

(lakhs), (lakhs), (laldi*). (lakhs), (lakhs). 
56 51 17 58,57 66,91 

18 27 3,12 4,43 

04 29 1 7 5,49 7,20 

3,73 1,18 69 7,69 17,26 

1>00 1,15 66 18,06 32,20 

72 1,00 15,33 21,38 
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Prices of securities and shares showed an increase in the case of Government 'securities, banks, 
coal companies, and Hour mills, and a decrease in jute and cotton mills. The fluctuations between 
11)14 and March 10 1 9 arc not without interest and are to be found in the following table 

Index number of the prices of securities and shares taking the price on the 20 th July 1914 as lun 


20th Jills JOfh ,ruJ\ 20th March 27th March 
1014.’ 1017. JOlrt, 19J9. 


5 tlovi*.ruraent securities 100 70 OS j 74 

101 Port Trust and Muuiuj»al Debentures .. 100 SO 84 j # SI 

10 Banks 1 00 100 112 j lift 

32 Jute Mills (Ordinary) JQft 311 407 j 383 

05 Cotton Mills (Ordinary) too 102 102 | 157 

00 Coal Companies (Ordinary) 100 14 L 137 j L02 

1 Woollen Mill (Cawn pore- — Ordinary) .. .... 100 12f» ' 125 

88 Tea Companies (Ordinary) 100 127 125 12:5 

7 Flour Mills (Ordinary) 100 120 102 1 80 

1 Iron and Steel Company (Tata— Ordinary) 100 332 295 280 


During the later part of 1919 t-lio financial lias been the centre of these developments, 
situation has taken a totally different com- but the whole country ?9 effected. The sit- 
plexion as a result of the great amount of nation was subjected to further disturbance 
surplus money in circulation owing to recent through the continual rise in exchange, Which 
war expenditure and to a consequent fierce out- in tho first half of December was above 2s 4d, 
burst of industrial adventure, accompanied to the rupee, 
by extravagant speculation in shares. Bombay 1 


THE IMPORT TRADE. 

Tlie value of the imports of merchandise in the war. The value of the import trade iu 
1918-19 was Us. 169 crores (£113 millions), 1918-19 was the highest- recorded, with the 
an increase of nearly Ks. 19 croros (£13 millions exception of tho pre-war year 1913-14. The 
or 12 per cent, over the preceding year. This increase in value was due to a rise in prices, 
was also an increase of Rs. 23 crores (£15 The following statement shows tho value of the 
millions) or 16 per cent, above tho annual import trade since tho beginning of this 
average of the five years immediately preceding century : — 


Five yearly averages . 

Five years ending 1903-04 . . 

„ „ „ 1908-09 .. 

„ „ 1913-14 (pre-war 

average) 


1918-19 (w ar 

average) .. 


The noticeable features of the returns as com- decrease in kerosene oil, matches, and 

S ared with 1917-18 are (1) the large increase of timber. , 

Is. 4,69 lakhs or 60 per cent, in the value The value of the imports into Bombay 
of iron and steel imported, and of Rs. 4,57 increased by no less than Rs. 14 crores or 25 
lakhs or 106 per cent, in the value of imported per cent, mainly owing to cotton twist ana yarn, 
cotton twist and yarn; (2) the increase in and piece-goods. Bengal showed an improve- 
silk manufactures, raw cotton, wheat, Railway ment of Us. 6 crores, chiefly in metals and 
plant and rolling stock, liquors, mineral oil other manufactures of metals, and Burma of nearly 
than kerosene, spices, apparel, machinery, a crore of rupees, in the case of Sind there 
and articles imported by post; aqd (3) the yras a decrease of Rs. 3 erodes. 
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Imports— {Year under review). 


UNITED KINGDOM 

46 % 


'OTHER PARTS' v ^ 

OF BRITISH EMPIRE" s 
12 % ^ 


JAPAN 

20 % 


! v 


JAVA 


I UNITED \<V\ 

I STATES \*V 

i io% A 


1918-19 


UNITED KINGDOM 
63 % 


x !W 

\y&'<? / 

V% <<? / 

V # /OTHER, 


X/alues/java' 

c !s^n v 6%/ 6% 

° ,S, 3 ;4 /di 


I OTHER FOREIGN 
' COUNTRIES 
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Chief Imports The chief importR into India were a« follows 


— 

Annual 
average 
of five years 
1909-10 
to 

1913-14. 

War average 
(1914-15 to 
1918-19.) 

1917-18. 

1018-19. 

Cotton goods 

.* yarn 



Ra • 

52,22,16,000 

<1,29,52,000 

Rs. 

51,68,83,000 

8,86,03,000 

Sugar 

Iron and st^el 



15,31,08,000 

7,75,80,000 


Railway plant and rolling-stock 
Machinery of all kinds, including belting. 



49,63,000 

5,23,50,000 


Silk, raw and manufactures 

Chemicals, drugs, cte 

Mineral oil 



4.02.75.000 

4.30.10.000 
3,0*, 07, 000 

4.74.04.000 

4.21.90.000 

3.61.32.000 

Liquors 

Hardware 



I 

3.30.21.000 

3.20.83.000 

Paper and paste board 

Salt 



■ffS 

2.72.07.000 

2.33.10.000 

Provisions 

Motor cars and cycles 


2.14.82.000 

1.11.45.000 

1,77,37,000 

72,10,000 



Cotton manufactures— The chief features 
of the year’s import trade were a large 
increase In the quantity of cotton twist and 
yam and a correspondingly large doorcase in 

piece-goods. The annual average value of 

piece-goods imported during the live war 
years was almost the same as the pre-war 
quinquennial average, but the quantity im- 
ported decreased by 30 per cent. The total 


imports of cotton manufactures including 
twist and yam were valued at Us. 01 crorea 
ns against 31s. 57 crorcs in the preceding year, 
and Rs. 52 crorcs the pre-war quinquennial 

average. These imports were 36 per cent, of 
the valuo of the total imports in 1918-10, as 
against 38 per cent. In 1917-18, and 30 per 
cent, the pre-war average. Tho chief descrip- 
tions of imports were as follows : — 



Average of 
five years 
1909-10 
to 

1913-14. 

War average 
1914-15 to 
1918-19. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Twist and yam 

KB 

Rs. 

4,94,79,000 

Rs. 

4,29,52,000 

Rs. 

8,86,63,000 

Piece-goods— 

Grey (unbleached) 

White (bleached) 


19.05.42.000 

12.33.43.000 

18.43.23.000 

14.20.48.000 

23.59.42.000 

13.13.05.000 

Coloured, printed or dyed . . 

Fents of all descriptions 

mm 

12,41,47,000 

69,79,000 

16,14,58,000 

94,21,000 

11,81,94,000 

86,18,000 

Total piece-goods . . 

45,44,36,000 

45,10,11,000 

49,72,60,000 

49,40,59,000. 

Hosiery 

Handkerchiefs and shawls 




87.28.000 

20.77.000 

Thread 

Othersorts 

pill 

IP? 

MB 

58.36.000 

61.85.000 

Total 

62,18,03,000 

52,38,10,000 

66,61,68,000 

60,55,48,000 


Separately distinguished from 1012-13 , 


















Import 

Tho value of cotton twist and yarn Imported 
more than doubled, while that of piece-goods 
was slightly less than hi the preceding 
year. 

Cotton yarn. — Twist and yarn were 
imported to the extent of 38 million lbs, as 
against the low figure of 10 million lbs. in tho 
preceding year, and 42 million lbs. the pre- 
war normal. The value of these imports 
amounted to Rs. 887 lakhs, an Increase of 106 
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per cent, over the preceding year, and of 135 
per cent, over the pre-war average. Had the 
level of prices of 1917-18 prevailed, the value 
would have been Rs. 843 lakhs. There was 
thus an increase of Rb. 44 lakhs due to higher 
prices. The average declared value per lb. 
rose to Rs. 2-5-3 from Rs. 2-3-5 in the preced- 
ing year. The Imports of yarn as compared 
with the production of yam m the Indian mlllB 
were as follows:— 



Imports. 

Indian Mills 


Production. 

Annual average for the five years 1904-05 to 1908-09 
„ „ „ „ „ „ 1909-10 to 1913-14 (Pre- 

war average) . . 

„ „ „ „ „ „ 1914-15 to 1918-19 (War 

average) 

year 1914-15 
„ 1915-16 

„ 1916-17 

„ 1917-18 

„ 1918-19 

lbs. 

38.573.000 

41.794.000 

34.003.000 

42.804.000 

40.427.000 

29.530.000 

19.400.000 

38.095.000 

lbs. 

641.776.000 

646.754.000 

660.227.000 

651.085.000 

722.425.000 

681.107.000 

600.676.000 

615.040.000 


The different counts imported taking tho average of the pre-war quinquennium as 100 are 
shown below * — 2 





Average of five 
years 1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 



Nos. 1 — 20 . . 



100 

26 

681 

„ 21—30 . . 



100 

22 

68 

„ 31—40 . . 



100 

4*1 

72 

Above No 40 

• » , . 


100 

47 

8? 

Unspecified descriptions 



100 

85 

78 


Important Developments.— The details of counts of twist and yarn imported from abroad 
and produced iu the Indian mills are of interest when placed in juxtaposition. 

Imports from abroad ami production in the Indian mills of cotton twist and yarn. 

Quantity in 'thousands of lbs. 


Nos. I to 20 
„ 21 to 30 
„ 31 to 40 
Above No. 40 
Unspecified descriptions . . 
Wastes 


Total 


Pre-war average 
(1909-10 to 1913-14). 


1917-18. 


Imports. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Production. 

lbs. (1,000) 
1,375 
4,374 
23,213 
7,602 
5,230 

lbs. (1,000) 
478,533 
146,363 
18,099 
2,665 

‘*502 

lbs. (1,000) 
355 

978 

10,006 

3,570 

4,431 

lbs. (1,000) 
446,465 
183,607 
24,389 
5,842 

*223 

41,794 j 

646,754 

19,400 

660,676 



Imports, 1918-19. 

1 

From the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 

From Japan. 

Total from 
all countries. 

Production. 

^03. 1 so 20 

„ 21 to 30 

„ 31 to 40 

Above No* 40 

Unspecified descriptions 

Wastes 

lbs. (1,000) 
240 

606 

4,430 

2,001 

2,329 

lbs. (1,000) 
0,730 
1,900 
12,214 
4,733 
1,697 

lbs. (1,000) 
7,990 
2,624 
10,786 
6,734 
4,062 

lbs. (1,000) 
4,01,860 
189,206 
19,189 
4,665 
*• 

231 

Total 

9,612 

27,280 

38,095 

•15,040 
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The conclusions to be drawn from tills 
table are 

(1) The Imports from abroad of the coarser 
counts Is to 20a Increased the quantity imported 
(7,090,000 lbs.) being nearly six times the 
pre-war average, but the production of these 
counts in the Indian mills decreased to 402 
million lbs. from 440 million ll^. in 1917-18 
and 478 million lbs. in the. pre-war quinquen- 
nium. There was, thus in the year under 

review an increase in imports, bui a decrease 

in production of counts from Is to 20s as com- 
pared with the pre-war period, 

(2) In count? 21s to 30s, there was an in- 
crease in the imports from nearly one million 
lbs. in 1917-18 to 2| million lbs., and also in 
the prodnstion from 18 i million lba. to 189 
million lbs. The imports were, however, 
still 42 per cent, less than the pre-war normal 
while the production on the other hand was 
higher by 29 per cent. 

(3) The imports of counts 31s to 10s and 
above, increased to 23 million lbs. from 14 
million lba. in 1917-18, but the production 
decreased to 24 million lbs. from 30 million 
lbs. The imports were 23 per cent, below the 

F re- war average, while the y>roduction was 
1 per cent, higher. This is of considerable 
interest. 

In regard to the sources of supply of foreign 
yarn, the feature of the year was the large 
ncrcaso in the imports from Japan and the 


decrease in the share of the United Kingdom. 
Japan supplied over 27 million lbs. or 72 percent, 
of the total imports — chiefly counts 16s to 20s 
and 31s to 50s as against 4 million lbs. or 22 per 
cent, in the preceding year, and only ono per 
cent. (457,000 lbs.) in the per-war quinquennium. 
The increase in the imports of Japanese 
yarn is especially marked in counts 31s to 40s 
and 16s to 20s, The imports from the United 
Kingdom decreased to over 9 million lbs.. 

or only zd per cent, ol the total Imports, from 

15 million lbs. or 77 per cent, in 1917-18, and 37 
million lbs. or 00 per cent, the pre-war average 
China supplied over a million lbs. as against 
nil in 1917-18. 

Cotton piece-goods.. — In piece-goods (India's 
chief import)wliite goods and coloured goods both 
decreased in quantity by no less than 43 per cent.. 
Grey goods owing to the large imports from 
Japan decreased by only 7 per cent. The value of 
grey goods increased by 28 per cent, to over 
Its. 23 crores, while that of white goods decreased 
by 8 per cent, to lls. 13 crores, and of coloured 
goods by 27 per cent, to lls. 12 or ores. The 
declared value per yard of grey goods rose from 4 
annas 9 pies in 1917-18 to 6 annas 0 pics, white 
goods from 4 annas 0 pies to 7 annas 4 pie», 
and coloured goods from 6 annas 6 pies to 8 
annas 4 pies. The following table shows the 
proportion of the quantity and value of the 
diiferent descriptions of cotton piece goods im- 
ported during the year under review and the 
preceding year, the average of the pre-war quin- 
quennium being taken as 100 : — 



Average, of five years 
1909-10 to 1913-14. 

1917 

-18. 

1918-19. 


Quantity. , 

i Value. 

1 1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

| Value. 

• iroy, unbleached .. .. 

J00 

100 

47 

87 

41 

112 

White, bleached , f 

100 

100 

77 J 

127 

14 

117 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

J00 

100 

03 

124 

36 

90 

i enta of all descriptions . . 

too (ft) 

100 (a) 

86 

182 

66 

167 


The imports for the past five years with the averages of the two quinquennial periods ending 
with the years 1908-0 and 1913-14 and of the war period arc stated below : — 


— 

Grey 

(unbleached), 

millions of 

yards. 

White 
(bleached) 
millions of 
yards. 

Coloured, 
printed, or 
dyed, million 
of yards. 

Average ol five years endiug 1908-09 

„ „ „ „ ,,19X3-14 (pre-war average).. 

1,230*7 

1,331*0 

572-7 

654*3 

515*4 

631*5 

„ „ fl „ ,, 1918-19 (war average) .. 

year 19140 5 

904*9 

1,320-2 

518*9 

604*2 

386*3 

494*8 

,, 191 o-16 4 • • « , * 

„ 1916-17 

1,148*2 

847*0 

611*4 

589*8 

358*7 

454*9 

1917-18 

„ 1918-19 

1 625*5 

583*4 

502*3 

1 286*6 

395*0 

227*3 


(a) Average Of tw T o years 1912-13 and 1913*11. 
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The detailed Imports are of interost : — 

Imports of piece-gootU (in mWions of yanh ). 


Gtey ftiti bleached). 

Average 

1909-10 

to 

191-1-1 1. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Dliutls, sails and scams . . 

940 (i 

398 

304*3 

Jaeconets, madapoilams, inulk-j etc. 

128 3 

02-7 

48*0 

Longclotli and shillings 

r»22 5 

122*8 

■ i:>9 0 

Sheetings 

■0 

302 

.*3*8 

Other sorts 

33 

11*8 

10*8 

Total .. 

1,331 

b2i>‘5 

583*4 


White (bleached). 

Average 

L 909- 10 
to 

J913-1 \. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Dhntis, sarlsj and scaru-s , . . . IT • * 

70 0 

410 

35 8 

Jacconets, madapolkms, mulls, etc. 

2082 

104 8 

13T9 

Lougclolli and shirtings 

129-1 

1 m 

05*9 

Nainsooks 

199 t 

150 2 

27 1 

Other sorts 

17 

32 i 

23*9 

Total 

634-3 

502*3 

2800 


Coloured, printed, or dyed. 

Average 

1909-10 

to 

1913-11. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Dhutls, saris, and scarves 

95*8 

10*5 

21* t 

Cambrics, etc 

102*3 

50 8 

29*3 

Shirtings 

105*7 

00’ 8 

21*7 

Prints and chintz • • « . • , , . 

359*4 

100-1 

70 

Drills and jeans . . . . ** 

21 

22-8 

10 9 

Checks, spots, and stripes 

* • 

113 

5 3 

Twills „ M .. „ 

20*8 

23 5 

10*8 

Other sorts « • M 

120*5 

84*9 

48*9 

Total • . • . 

031*5 

395*0 

227-3 

! 


In 1918 - 19 ' all the principal descriptions of imported cotton piece-goods declined, with the excep- 
tion of grey longoloth and shirtings aud grey sheetings. The most important decreases were 
in white nainsooks white longeloth and shirtings, and coloured thirt In g. 
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England and Japan.— The share of the United Kingdom In grey goods imported decreased 
to 64 per cent, from 87 per cent, as will be seen from the following statement : — 

Percentage share of the United Kingdom in the imports of piece-goods. 


— 

live years 
ending 
1913-14. 

1010-17 

• 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Grey piece-good^ . . 

Per cent. 
98-8 

Per cent. 

99 

Per cent. 
87-2 

Per cent. 

64- ;i 

White 

98 

OS 7 

98-8 

959 

Coloured, ,, 

935 

88‘7 

91-8 

88*5 


Niuety-six per cent, of white goods imported came from the United Kingdom and the remaining 
lour per cent, consisting chiefly of drills, jeans, longcloth, and shirtings, was imported mainly from 
Japan. Jn coloured, printed or dyed goods, the share of the United Kingdom decreased to 88 
per cent from 93 per cent, the pre-war average. A table similar to the preceding table brings out 
the remarkable increase in Japan’s share in 1918-19 in the import trade in piece-goods : — 

Percentage share of Japan in the imports of piece-goods . 


— 

Five years 
ending 
1913-11. 

1910-17. 

1017-18. 

1018-19. 

Urey piece-goods 

Per cent. 

‘2 

l\r rent. 

Per cent. 
11*7 

Per cent. 
35*4 

White „ 


‘4 

'5 

3*7 

Coloured „ 

■1 

4*8 

4-7 

o-i 


The increase in grey goods from Japan was 
especially In grey longcloth and shirtings, 
sheetings, drills and jeans, and jacconets, and 
in coloured goods, chiefly in flannels and flanne- 
lettes, drills, jeans, shirtings, and chadars. 
The shares of the principal countries in the 
imports of piece-goods were The United 


Kingdom 7 T 3 per cent.; Japan 21 *2 per cent., 
the United States 1 per cent. ; Italy *1 per 
cent. ; and Holland *1 per cent. 

Cotton hosiery. — Of the total trade 
valued at Us. 87 lakhs, imports from Japan 
amounted to Rs. 74 lakhs. Imports from the 
United Kingdom were valued at Its. 9 lakhs. 


Sugar.— Next to cotton manufactures, sugar is India’s largest import. The following are the 
chief sources of supply and the receipts from them : — 

Imports of sugar ( excluding molasses and confectionery ). 


— 

Average of 
five years 
1909-10 
to 

1913-14. 

War average 
1914-15 to 
1918-19. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Java 

Tons, 

453,000 

Tons* 

367,200 

Tons. 

363,700 

Tons. 

363,100 

Mauritius 

Hag 

40,700 



Straits Settlements 

1,700 

44,400 
, 5,900 



China (including Hongkong) 




J-gypt 


1,600 



Japan 

5,800 

■ 


Germany 


«... 

Austria Hungary 

42,600 

* 4/300 

« . . * 


Other countries 

1,000 

2,400 

3,700 


’ * Total all countries, tons. 

633,500 

472,300 

470,700 

5,06,700 

Value Us. (000) .. 

12,60,97 

14,15,02 

10,01,04 

15,30,81 












Import 

Imports were 8 per rent, higher in quantity 
and only 2 per cent. In value than in the pre- 
ceding year. Had the level of prices of 1917-18 
prevailed, the imports would have been 
valued at Us. 10,1# lakhs instead of Hs. 15,37 
lakhs. There was, therefore, a decrease of 
Bs. 82 lakhs due to lower prices. Java sugar 
(both from Java and the Straits Settlements) 
was imported to the same extent as in the 
preceding year, viz., 425,200 tons against 
424,700 tons. The imports of Mauritius sugar 
were 77,200 tons and the quantity was 140 
per cent, above tliat of the preceding year, 
but still 40 per cent, below the pre-war normal. 
Nearly 92 per cent, of this sugar was imported 
into Bombay, and the remainder into Bengal. 
Imports from Japan, China, Hongkong, and 
Egypt were below those of last year. There 
were no imports of beet sugar The Indian 
production of cane Bugar in 1918-19 was esti- 
mated at 2,337,000 tons as against 3,311.000 > 
tons in 1917-18, a decrease of no less than 29 
per cent. The total area was 2,820,000 acres 
as against 2,809,000 acres m 1917-18. Since 
the war Cuba has outstriped India as the . 
foremost cano sugar producer. Next io Cuba 
and India comes Java. | 

Iron and Steel. — Iron and steel nro the l 
most important of India’s imports alter cotton 1 
manufactures and sugar. The impossibility of j 
obtaining supplies together with the resulting 1 
high prices and the use of substitutes consid- 
erably redueed the imports below the pre-war i 
average. In the year ending 31st March 1919, , 
there was an increase In quantity of 19 per 
cent, ovor the preceding year, but the Imports 
(181,400 tons) weie still less than one-louith 
of the pre-war quinquennnial average. The 
\alue, on account of higher prices, rose by 
CO per cent, to Rs. 12,45 lakhs. The United 
Kingdom reduced her share of this trade to 
42 per cent, from 51 per cent, in 1917-18, while 
the United States and Japan accounted lor 
42 and 8 per cent, respectively as against 41 
and 3 per cent. In the pre-war quinquennium 
the shares of these three countries were, the 
United Kingdom 60 per cent, the United States 

8 per cent., and Japan nil Corrugated sheets 
again decreased to only 2,500 tons in 1917-18, 
and 175,500 tons, the pre-war average. ThiB 
is truly a remarkable decrease. The United 
States for the first time took the lead in the 
imports of bars and channel with 21,600 
tons, while the United Kingdom supplied only 
3,500 tons, as against 22,800 tons, the pre-war 
average imports. 

Hailway plant and rolling stock.— The 

total value of the imports in 1918-19 on private 
and Government account amounted to Bs. 1,68 
lakhs, of which Bs. 1,04 lakhs were on private 
account and Bs. 61 lakhs on Government 
acoount. The imports were 70 per cent, 
above those of the preceding year but wore still 
81 per cent, below the pre-war quinquennial 
average. Of the total imports (Bs. 1,68 lakhs), 
carriages and wagons accounted for Bs. 1,15 
lakhs, locomotive engines Bs 49 lakhs, and 
materials for construction Bs. 4 lakhs. There 
was a noticeable increase in the imports of 
carriages and wagons on private and Govern- 
ment account, while there were no imports of 
leepers of wood or of steel or iron. The share 1 
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of the United Kingdom in the total imports 
was 95 per cent., Japan 2'5 per cent, and the 
United States 2 3 per cent. 

Other Metals.— J Copper was imported to 
the extent of 2,900 tons against 2,400 tons 
in the preceding year, and 12,600 tons, the 
pre-war quinquennial average. Japan had 56 per 
cent, of the trade, the United Kingdom 19 per 
cent, and Australia 17 per cent. In the previous 
year (1917-18) the shares of these three coun- 
tries were : Japan 80 per cent, the United King- 
dom 9 per cent, and Australia 4 per cent The 
decreaso in the case of Japan was mainly in 
unwrought tiles, ingots, etc., while she increased 
her supplies of braziers and sheets, and wire. 
Australia sent 500 tons of upurought copper 
as against 100 tons in the previous year. 
The imports of brass, bronze, and similar alloys 
Including mixed or yellow metal for sheathing 
increased to 4,400 tons from 2,900 tons. Over 
4,000 tons or 92 per cent, of the total imports 
came from Japan as against 2,400 tons in 
1917-18. Aluminum, zinc, and tin were 
imported In increased quantities. Lead 
sheets for tea-cheBts amounted to 4,400 tons 
as against 3,200 tons In the preceding year 
and the increase was mainly due to larger 
arrivals from the United Kingdom and Ceylon 

Tea-chests, mainly of wood, were valued 
at Bs. 91 lakhs, as against Bs. 94 lakhs in 
1917-18. Japan accounted for nearly 50 pel 
cent of tho total imports against 36 per cent, in 
the preceding year, and the Unlt-cd Kingdom 
had 40 per cent, of the trade against 43 per 
rent Unsettled Russia was entirely out 
of the market In 1917-18, her share in the 
l imports was 14 per cent, of the whole. Jn 
> the year Just ended it was a beggarly half 
per cent, of the total. 

Machinery and Millwork— Tho imports 
of machinery and millwork, including belting, 
were valued at nearly Bs. 5,86 lakhs, against 
Bs. 5,23 lakhs in tho preceding year. There 
were noticeable increase in cotton mill machi- 
nery (11s. 49 lakhs), in boilers iRs. 12 lakhs), 
and in electrical machinery (Bs. 10 lakhs). 
Sewing and knitting machines decreased by 

Rs. 21 lakhs, and jute mill machinery by 

I Bs. 12 lakhs. Cotton mill machinery was 
valued at Bs. 1,65 lakhs, of which the United 
! Kingdom supplied Bs. 1,30 lakhs, tho United 
i States Bs. 16 lakhs, and Japan Bs. 13 lakhs. 

I The share of Bombay was the same as in the 
1 preceding year, vn , 91 per cent. Jute mill 
I machinery amounted to Bs. 57 lakhs as against 
Bs. 69 lakhs in 1917-18. The United Kingdom 
accounted for o\er Bs. 54 lakhs as against 
Rb. 62 lakhs in the preceding year, and Japan 
onlv Bs. 2 lakhs against Bs 6 lakhs. Electrical 
machinoiy was imported to the extent of 
Bs, 39 lakhs, an increase of 35 per cent, over 
the preceding year. The imports from tho 
United States nearly doubled from Bs. 8 lakhs in 
1917-18 to Bs. 16 lakhs in the year undet review, 
while the imports from the United Kingdom 
Increased Iroin Bs 18 lakhs to Bs. 20 lakhs. 
The pre-war aveiage imi>orts from the United 
States were Its. 2 lakhs and from the United 
Kingdom Bs. 31 lakhs. The imports from 
America have, since the wur, greatly increased. 

Silk.— The quantity of raw silk imported 
decreased to 1,420,000 lbs. from 1,832,000 lbs. 
in the preceding year. China and Hongkong 
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accounted for 87 per cent, of the total imports, 
hut reduced their supplies l>y 22 per cent. 

Chemicals. Drugs, &c.~Tho total value 

of imported chemicals tfccreiwcd by 8 pit Cent, 
to Us. 2,40 laklw. Carbide ot calcium, soda 
bicarbonate, ami acids were imported in larger 
quantities, while there were decreases in snlplior, 
aluminous sulphates including alum, ammonia 
and its *aUs, bleaching materials, copperas, 
disinfectant a, potassium compounds, caustic 
soda, and sodium carbonate. The quantity 
of sulphur imported was less than half ot the 
preceding year’s imports and amounted to 
4,800 tons. The decrease was duo to smaller 
shipments from Japan which supplied almost 
the entire quantity of the imports in the 
year under review. Thcro were practically 
no imports of sulphuric acid (only two tons). 
The pre-war requirements (five -yearly average) 
were 8,100 tons. The ITnited Kingdom 
accounted for 63 per cent, of the total value 
of chemicals imported, Japan 24 per cent. 


and the United States nearly 6 per cent. Tn 
the pre-war year the shares of these countries 
were — the United Kingdom 75 percent., Japan 
1T> per cent, and the United Staten *3 per 

cent. 

llrugs and medicines were valued at nearly 
Jts. 1,47 lakhs as against Ks. 1,33 lakhs in the 
preceding year. Them was a. considerable, 
increase in the imports of quinine, salts (cm 
private and Government account) from Java. 
The total imports from all somces increased 
to 161,000 lbs. (94,000 lbs. on private account 
and 67,000 lbs. on Government account) from 

67,000 lbs. in the preceding year. 

Mineral Oil. — The main features in 
regard to the imports from abroad of mineral 
oil in the year under review were : — (1) the 
large increase in the imports of fuel oil ; (2) 
the increase in lubricating oils ; and (3) the 
heavy decrease in the imports of kerosine oil. 
The following table shows the statistics of 
imports of the different descriptions of minerul 
cil 


Jm^arh of Mineral Oil from foreign countries ( i.e„ errlvding Burma). 


— 

Avei.ige, oi live 
pre-war years 
1900-10 
to 

1913-14. 

1914-15 to 
1918-19 

War average. 

191 7-18. 

1918-19. 

Fuel Oil ; 

Kcrosem — 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons, 

Gallon*. 

8,130,000 

10,697,090 

1 5,300,000 

27,598,000 

Jn bulk 

50,860,000 

40, 131,000 

26,477,000 

7,455.000 

f) tins 

16,049.000 

8,102,000 

4,907,000 

5,300,000 

Tor At KFr.osi.N4' .. 

66,909,000 

48,533,000 

SI ,384,000 

12,755,000 

Lubricating Oil 

] 3,322,000 

J 6,595,000 

1 5 fc 3 75,000 

19.077,000 

Benzine, benzol, petrol, <. te. 
Paints, solutions & composition*. 

131,000 

97,000 

306,000 

2,000 

3,000 

5*000 

Other kinds 

2,271 ,000 

900,000 

bbsjooo 

1,006,000 

Totvl Mintukt- Oil, . . 

90,903,000 

: 82,831,000 

62,797,000 

60,441,000 


The total imports wore 60 million gallons or 
nearly 4 per centt less than those in the pre- 
ceding year, and 34 per cent, less than tlio 
pre-war average. The quantity of kerosene 
imported from abroad, chiefly owing to freight 
difficulties and high prices, decreased to 12$ 
million gallons, an amount which was actually 
below one- fifth of the pre-war imports. On the 
other hand, the coastwise exports from Burma 
increased to 117 million gallons from 107 
million gallons In 1917-18. Prices were 
higher than in the proceding year. In fact, 
had tho prices of the preceding year prevailed 
the value of tho imports from abroad would 
have been Us. 87 lakhs instead of Rs. 1,06 
lakhs. American oil wob imported to the 
extent of 10 million gallons only, as against 
23 million gallons in 1917-18, and 42 million 
gallons, the pre-war average. Fuel oil in- 
creased to 27£ million gallons from 15 million 
gallons owing to the larger imports from Persia 
which now supplies three-fourths of the total 
imports. Lubricating oils were received 
n larger quantities from Borneo and America, 
There were practically no imports from abroad 


of benzine, benzol, petrol, and other motor 
spirit (only 60 gallons against tho record im- 
ports of 366,000 gallons in 1917-18 and 37,000 
gallons in 1913-14). The coastwise exports 
of petrol, benzine, and other motor spirit from 
Burma to other parts of India increased to 

8.433.000 gallons from 3,188,000 gallons in 
1917-18. 

Liquors. — There was a noticeable increase 
in the imports of mm, brandy, and still wines 
other than port. The imports of ale and beer, 
whisky, champagne, and port decreased. Tho 
total quantity of all liquors imported was 

3.568.000 gallons, an increase of neariy 4 per 
cent, over the proceding year. The pre-war 
averago imports were in the neighbourhood of 

6.400.000 gallons. Over- 50 per cent, of the 
imports in 1918-19 consisted of ale, beer* and 
porter, 41 per cent, of spirit, and 8 per cent, of 
wines. 1,801,000 gallons of ale, beer, and 
porter were imported, as against 1,868,000 
gallons In 1917-18 and 4,405,000 gallons, the 
pre-war average. Japan again considerably 
increased her supplies and for the second time 
bi*d the largest share of the trade. Sixty 
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per cent, of the total quantity imported canio pre-war year Indian breweries produced ordv 
from that country, a* against 48 per cent, in 3, 654, 000 gallons. The quantity of whisky 
the preceding year. The import** from the imported decreased to 532,000' gallons from 
United Kingdom were 33 por cent, as against (150,000 gallons in 1917-18. . The Tinted 
4J per cent, ill flu* previous vedr. Arm ricu Kingdom had. os per cent, of this trade as in 
increased her supplier while the imports of the two previous years. The value of these 
Australian Peer decreased. The imports of imports increased by 14 per cent, to Its. 1,0 3 
Dutch ho(T were quite insignificant. The lakhs. Brandy was imported to the extent 
\ alne of imported hcer increased hy 32 per of 258,000 gallons, an increase of 30, 0(H) gallons 
cent, to IN. 09 lakhs, hut had the prices ot over 1917-18. Trauee, with 188,000 gallons, 
1917-18 prevailed, the value would have heen whs the principal source of supply, followed 
0s. 53 lakhs. Jn other words, there was an hy the Dili ted Kingdom (59,000 gallons;, 
increase of 11s. id lakhs due to higher prices Natal (0.000 gallons), and Holland (1,000 

The production of Indian breweries in 1918 was gallon*-). Wines amounted to 277,000 gallons 
8,214,000 gallons, an increase of 32 percent, ns against 215,000 gallons in 19l 7^1 8. 
as compared with the preceding year. In the , 

Hardware, etc. — The principal features in tlu; trade in hardware were an increase in the 
imports of agricultural implements and other implements and tools, and a decrease in enamelled 
ironware and metal lamps. The total value of the imports increased b> IN. 49 lakhs or 18 per 
< (‘ut. to its. 3,21 lakhs. The percentage shares of the chief exporting countries w’crc as follows : — 


— 

Average of ih c 1 
pTe. war vears 1 

1909-10 to 1911-14. | 

1917-18. j 

j 1918-19. 

United Kingdom .. .. . . .. 

Ter cent. 

59 

JVr een(<. 

11 

Per cent. 

36 

United States 

n 

28 

31 

Japan 

\ 

25 " 

29 

Olh.r countries .. .. .. 

33 

6 

4 

Tot at . . 

loo 

JOO 

100 


\nienca and Japan lm\e commh rahly increased , against 1,114,000 in 1917-18, and *,002,000 
Ihcir exports since the out break ot war. The ' in’ the pre-war year. The United StateA sup- 
n aliio ot agricultural implements ro«e by Its 7 , plied 85 per cent, as against 80 per cent, in the 
lakhs to nearly Ks. 19 lakhs, and oi builder’s preceding year, and Japan 9 per cent, as against 
hardware by a lakli oi rupees to over Its. 19 10 per cent. Tlie value of cutlerv imported 

lakhs. Japan increased her exerts of im- was its. 19 lakhs as against Its. 16 lakhs in 
plemenfs and tools which were valued at Its. 10 1917-18. The United Kingdom exported 

laklis as against Its. (52,000 in 1917-18, and 43 per icnt., the United States 32 per cent., 
.Its. 00 only in the pre-war year 1913-14. Japan 23 per cent. The imports of oleetro- 
Tlia imports of enamelled ironware, decreased platedware increased to IN. 4 lakhs from 
by 40 per cent, to Ks. 11 lakhs, mainly owing nearly JN. 3 lakhs in the preceding year, and 
to the decrease in the imports from' Japan, the mam source of supply was, as usual, the 
Only 800.000 metal lamps were imported as United Kingdom. 

Paper and paste-board.—’ The value of the total imports of paper and pasteboard was Rs. 2,72 
lakhs, as against Rs. 2,31 lakhs in the preceding year, and IN. 1,27 lakhs, the pre-war quinquennium 
average. There lias been a noticeable diversion of trade since the outbreak of war as will bo 
seen from tbe following table : — 


Pcirenlngp shares iv the total imports of paper and pasteboard. 

Average of live? 

years (1909-10 to 1917-13. 1918-19. 

1913-14). 
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Import Trade. 


An examination of the abo\o table shows : — 

(1) With the disappearance of Germany 
ana Austria-Hungary from the Indian market, 
the Imports from Japan, the United States 
and Norway have considerably increased, 
the most important feature of the year under 
review being the increase in the share of the 
United States from 8*7 per cent, in 1917-18 
to 22 per cent. 

(2) Tho United Kingdom has considerably 
reduced her exports to India on account o’f 
tho war, and her share decreased to 20 per 
cent, from 68 per cent, in tho pre-war period. 

Wood pulp was imported to the extent of 
2,100 tens as against 3,600 tons in 1 917-18. 
Steps have been taken to develop the bamboo 
pulp industry on a large scale in India including 
Burma. One large paper mill company, for 
example. Is proceeding at once to the erection 
of a mill in Burma, which will turn out 10,000 
tons per annum. Hitherto the pulp industry 
has been confined mainly to tho temperate 
zones, as for example to Scandina\ia and 
Sweden. Such experiments will bo watched 
with interest. 

Salt.— The quantity of salt imported 
from abroad (420,800 tons) was 25 per rent, 
above that of the preceding year, but 23 per 
cent, below the. pre-war normal. The main 
feature of tho trade was the increase in the 


, preceding year, and only 12 per cent, the 
pre-war average. The United Kingdom more 
than doubled her shipments, but the quantity 
(39,900 tons) was still only one-fourth of the 
pro-war imports. Aden «and Spanish salt 
was imported in smallor quantities. 

Provisions. — There were increases in the 
imports of farinaceous and patent foods, bacon, 
hams, cocoa, chocolate, and jams and jellies, but 
on the other hand, quite noticeable decreases 
in biscuits, cakes, condensed and preserved 
milk, and also cheeso. The total value of 
provisions imported amounted to nearly, 
lls. 1,94 lakhs, as against Us. 1,77 lakhs In the 
preceding year, and Rs. 2,05, lakhs, tho pre-war 
quinquennial avorage. Had the level of prices 
of 1917-18 prevailed, the value would have 
been Its. 1,79 lakhs or there was an increase 
of Rs. 15 lakhs duo to higher prices. Nearly 
32 per cent, of the total value was accounted 
| for by canned and bottled provisions, 26 per 
cent, by farinaceous and patent foods, and 15 
per cent, by condensed or preserved milk. 
The quantity of canned and bottled provisions 
imported (4,100 tons) was almost the same 
ns in tho preceding year. The Increase in 
farinaceous and patent foods was mainly due to 
larger arrivals from tlio Straits Settlements in 
tho form of sago, sagoflour, etc. The quantity 
of biscuits imported was Only onc-twolth of 
| tho pre-war quinquennial 'average. The noti- 
ceable feature of this trade was the increase 



from Egypt, as against 30 per cent, in the | 52 to 37 per cent. 


Motor cars and Motor cycles.— The number of motor cars imported in the year under 
review was only 400, or less than one-seventh ot tilt number imported in tho pre-war year 1913-14. 
The embargo on the imports of motor cars and motor cycles was removed on 14th December, 1918, 
and the imports during the last lour months of the year (December to March) after the armistiei 
were 344 cars as against only 56 cars in tho first eight months. The following table shows the 
number of car* imported since the pre-war venr 1913-14 


mber of Motor Con iotportnJ. 



From United 
Kingdom. 

1 

From United 
Staus. 

From othc r 
countries. 

Total. 

1913-14 (pre-war year). . 

1,000 

808 

343 

2,880 

War average (five \cars) 1914- 
15 to 1918-19.. .. 

037 

1.081 

99 

2,317 

1914-16 

1 ,350 

510 

145 

2,005 

1915-10 

787 

2,136 

198 

3,121 

1916-17 

4ft9 

4,109 

120 

4,778 

1917-18 

39 

1,222 

21 

1,282 

1918-19 

21 

308 

- 11 

400 


Ninety-two per cent, of the total imports 
came from the United States, as against 95 
per cent. In the preceding year, while the United 
Kingdom sent only 21 cars or 6 per cent. Tho 
number of motor cars registered In India at 
the end of March 1919 was 19,385, while that 
of motor cycles 8,058. Only 8 motor wagons 
were imported, as against 16 in the preceding 


year, and 70 in the pre-war year. Tyres for 
motor cars and motor cycles decreased in 
number to 92,428 from 94,668 in the preceding 
year, mainly due to the smaller imports from 
Italy and the United States. The Unitrd 
Kingdom, however, increased her supplies to 
60,000 from 44,000. 





Export Trade. 


The above figures as to the motor trade 
being only for the year ended 31st March 1919, 
it is interesting to supplement them with 
statistics for the period April— September, 1919, 
which have just officially been published. 
During the six months mentioned the number 
of cars imported was 3,202, valued at Rs. 90 
lakhs, against only 31 valued at Rs. H lakhs 


Ml 

in the corresponding period of last year, when 
there was an embargo. Of these 3,200 cars, 
8,039 were from the united States, 130 from 
the United Kingdom, four from Italy and one 
from France. Bombay imported 1,572. 
Calcutta, 938 ; Madras 329 ; Burma, 229 ; 
and Karachi 134. 


Other articles. — Of the other articles of import not analysed in this chapter the more 
important arc enumerated below : — 



Annual average 
oE five years 
1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

War average 
1914-15 to 
1918-19. 

1917-18. 

1918-19, 

Spices 

Woollen manufactures 
Instruments, apparatus, etc. 
Tobacco 

Rs. 

1.54.72.000 

3.08.38.000 

1.35.82.000 
71,07,000 

Rs. 

1.96.93.000 

1.81.70.000 

1 .65.66.000 

1.32.43.000 

Rs 

1.90.14.000 

2.09.72.000 

1.72.45.000 

1.69.97.000 

Rs, 

2.40.92.000 

2.17.42.000 

2.16.80.000 
2,14,61,000 

Apparel 

Matches 

Dyeing and tanning substances 
Paints and painters’ materials 

1.40.67.000 
>*8,21,000 

1 .83.01.000 
71,00,000 

1.13.45.000 

1.53.32.000 

1.06.42.000 
98,99,000 

1.29.61.000 

2.34.84.000 

1.41.10.000 
00,73,000 

1.83.48.000 

1.64.75.000 

1.58.99.000 

1.26.81.000 

Seeds 

Glass and glassware 

Grain, pulse aud flour . . 
Haberdashery and milliuery . 

7,72,000 

1.61.92.000 
19,68,000 

1.36.54.000 

58.19.000 
1,28,02,000 

63.27.000 
1,02,31,000 

92.46.000 
1,62,46,000 

7,73,000 

87.39.000 

1.25.46.000 

1.24.61.000 

1.12.35.000 

1.06.59.000 

Wood aud timber 

Soap 

Fruits and vegetables . . 
Articles Imported by post 

79.39.000 

01.87.000 

1.07.72.000 

1.60.59.000 

1 .02.29.000 
96,45,000 

L, 10, 30.000 

2.77.82.000 

1.32.73.000 

1.13.34.000 

1.03.18.000 

3.08.87.000 

1,00,16,000 

1,00,11,000 

93,17,000 

4,96,85,000 


THE EXPORT TRADE. 


The value of the exports of Indian merchandise j 

fn 1918-19 was Rs. 239 crores (£ 159 millions). 

This was an increase of Us. 6 crores (£4 millions) j 
or 2 per cent, over the preceding year, and of 
Its. 20 crores (£13 millions) or 9 per cent, over 
the annual average of the five years immediately 
preceding the war. The value of the export 
trade was the highest recorded, with tho 
exception of the two pro-war years 1912-13 and 
1913-14. The increase in value was due to a rise 
in prices as already explained. The following 
statement shows the value of tho export trade 
since the beginning of this century — 

Five yearly averages. Rs. 

(lakhs). 

A veiage of five years ending 1903-04 121,31 

„ „ „ „ 1908-09 101,84 

„ „ „ „ 1913-14(pre- 

war avcrage)219,50 
„ „ „ „ 1918-10 war 

averago 215,96 

Yearly totals. 

Year 1913-M (pre-war year) . . . . 244,20 

„ 1914-15 177,4a 

„ 1915-16 102,53 

„ 19:.0-17 237,07 

>i 1917-18 233,41 

m 1918-19 239,31 


The noticeable features of the returns are 

(1) the large decrease of Rs. 14 erores in the 

value of foodgrains exported ; (2) a decrease 
to the extent of Rs. 12 crores in the exports 
of raw cotton ; (3) the surprisingly largo 

increase of Rs. 10 crores in tho value of jute 
manufactures exported ; (4) the recovery of 
Rs. 0 crores in last year's low exports of raw 
jute ; and (5) the increases in the value of 
seeds (Rs. 3 crores), raw and tanned skins 
(Rs. 3 crores), tanned hides (Rs. 2 crores), raw 
wool (Re. 1 croro), and oils (Re. 1 crore). 

India’s six chief exports, in order of import- 
ance in 1918-19, wero : jute, raw and manu- 
factured ; cotton, raw and manufactured ; 
grain, pulse, and flour; hides and skins raw 
and tanned ; tea ; and seeds. Raw and 
manufactured jute was the principal export 
in the year under review, as was cotton in the 
preceding year. Manufactured jute by itself 
was the chief export of the year, reaching the 
record total of Rs. 52 erores, and exceeding 
tie export of raw and manufactured cotton 
taken together by Re. 7 crores. An examin- 
ation of the trade returns for the past thirty 
years shows that on seventeen occasions, the 
chief export was raw and manufactured (chiefly 
raw) Gottorn, on seven occasions raw and tnami- 
factored jute, and on six occasions food grains. 
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Export Trade , 


The value of the export trade of Bengal 
Increased by Rs. 18 crores or 21 per cent, 
which was mainly due to the larger exports 
of raw lute and seeds and also, be it noted, 
to the Increase in the price of manufactured 
jute. Bombay showed a decrease of Rs. 10 
crores, chiefly in raw cotton and wheat, and 
Sind of Rs. 9 crores in food grains, especially 
wheat and barley. There was an improve- 
ment of Rs. 4 crores in the case of Burma 
and of Rs. 3 crores in the case of Madras. These 
figures bring out in a somewhat suggestive 
way the unique prosperity of Calcutta’s 
export trade during the year ending March 1919. 


Jute and Jute Manufactures.— The total 
value of raw ]iitc exported was Rs. 13 crorts 
and of manufactured jute Rs. 52 crores. The 
combined value (Rs. 65 crores) was the highest 
recorded. This represented 27 peT cent, of tlu* 
total value of the export of Indian merchandise 
as compared with 21 per cent, in 1917-18, and 
19 per cent, in the pre-war quinquennium. 
Jute manufactures alone accounted for 22 per 
cent, of the total exports of the year as against 
9 per cent, in tho pre-war quinquennium. Th<* 
following tablo shows the values of raw and 
manufactured juto cxpoited during the last two 
years and in the pre-war period - 


— 

Average of five i 
yeais 1909-10 to 1 
1913-14. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


Rs. (lakhs). 

Rs. (lakhs). 

Rs. (lakhs). 

Jute, raw 

22,20 

6,45 

12,72 

„ manufactures 

20,25 

42,84 

52,65 

ToUl 

42,45 

49,29 

65,37 


The value of raw jute exported nearly dou- 
bled, while that of jute manufactures was 
23 per cent, above that of the preceding year. 
Bengal accounted for over 99 per cent, of these 
exports. 

Haw Jute..— The total quantity exported 
was 398,100 tons or 2,229,600 bales of 400 
lbs. each. The exports were 43 per cent, above 
tho abnormally low exports of the preceding 
year, and 43 per cent, below the pro-war normal. 
During the first eight months of tho year the 
quantity exported showed an increase of no 


less than 80 per cent, and amounted to 261,900 
tons, as against 146,000 tons m the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. In the later 
months, December to March, after the armistice 
there was an increase of only 3 per cent, over 
the corresponding period of the previous year. 
The value of the year’s exports was Rs. 12,72 
lakhs, an increase of 97 per cent, over the 
preceding year Ilad the prices of 1917-13 

S revuled, the value would have been Rs. 9,24 
tkns, or there was an increase of Rs. 3,48 
lakhs on account of higher prices. 


Jute Manufactures — Jute manufactures weic for the second time India’s chief export. There 
was a decrease m tho quantity exported but a large increase in value on aocount of higher prices. 
The total weight of jute manufactures exported was 681,600 tons, a decrease of 5 per cent, as com- 
pared with the preceding year, while the value of these exports increased by 23 per cent, to Rs. 62 
crores, a record figure. J ho appended tablo shows tho details of the different descriptions of jute 
manufactures exported . — 

Exports of Jute Manufactures . 



Average of ftvo 
years Iuqo-io to 
1913-14. 

1017-18 

1913-19 

Number of bags exported 

Weight „ „ .. . tons 

Yards of cloth exported 

Weight „ „ .. . tons 

Weight of other kinds exported . . „ 

339.122.000 
326, 700 1 1 

969.971 .000 

27 5, 200 1 

4,2001 

758, 591,000 
406,900 
1,196,826,000 
307,100 
5,500 

583,096,000 

382,500 

1,103,211,000 

292,100 

7,000 

Total weight of Jute manufactures „ 

605, 100t | 

| 719,500 

681,000a 

Value of bags oxiortod .. .. Rs. 

„ cloth i, .. . . . . it 

„ other hinds 

9,39,10,000 

10,75,75,000 

10,02,000 

19.47.35.000 

23.07.25.000 
29,71,000 

22.33.40.000 

29.69.47.000 
62,35,000 

Total value of Jute manufactures „ 

20,24,87,000 

42,84,31,000 

62,65,22,000 


t figures of exports during 1913-14. Pre-war average figures are not available. 

(a) The exports from Bengal which are included in these figures amounted to 677,100 tons or 
over 99 per cent, of the total exports. 
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The United Kingdom took 185 millions of 
bags, or 28 per cent, of the total number export- 
ed as against 308 millions or 40 per cent. In the 
preceding year. Of the other principal importing 
countries, France, Italy, Slam, China, Japan, 
the West Indies, and the Argentine Republic 
also took less, while there were larger exports 


to Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, Indo-China, 
Peru, and Java. Shipments of gunny doth 
to the United Kingdom and the Argentine 
Republic increased, but the United States, 
Canada, France, and Australia imported smaller 
quantities. 


The above figure* include shipments on Government account which arc shown in the following 
table 


Shipments on Government account . 



Bags 

(millions). 

Cloth 

(million yards). 

J 915 10 

297 

35 

1916-17 

385 

13.> 

J9I7-18 

391 

205 

1918-19 

221 

209 

Tot al 

1,294 

641 


Tho coastwise exports of gunny bags increased in the >car under review. 

Cotton and Cotton Manufactures.— The value of raw cotton exported during the year was 
R>. 31 crores and that of cotton manufactures Rs. 14 crores. Tho combined value was 19 per 
c< nt. below tho value » ftho preceding year, but slightly above the pre-war average. The figures 
are shown in the following table . — 


A\('iago of live years 1009-10 
to 1913-14 (pre-war average) 
Vvurago of five years 1914-13 
<0 1918-19 (war average). 

Yeai 1916-17 

1917-18 

„ 1918-19 


Cotton, raw. 
Croics 01 Jla. 

Cotton manufacture, 
including twist. 
Crores of Rs. 

Total. 

Ci ores ot Rs. 

31 

11 

44 

33 

12 

4* 

30 

14 

50 

43 

11 

56 

31 

U 

45 


Raw Cotton — I'he quantity of raw cotton 
exported abroad in 1918-19 was only 183,950 
tons or 1,030,100 bales of 400 IbR. each. We 
have to go back to 1900-01 to find such low 
exports. There was a decrease of 50 per 
cent, in quantity as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, and of 57 per cent, as compared 
with the pre-war quinquennium. Before the 
war tho British Empire had 6 per cent, of this 
trade, the Allies 09 per oent. of which Japan | 
took 42 per cent, and enemy countries 22 per 
cent. In tho year under review tho share 
of tho British Empire was 9 per cent, and the 
Allies 90 per oent. of which Japan had 76 per 
cent. Had tho prices of 1917-18 prevailed, 
the value of tho exports would have been 
its. 21,47 lakhs, instead of Rs. 30,98 lakhs, or 
iu other words, there was an lncreaso of Rs. 9,51 
lakhs due to higher prices. The wholesale piico 
of Broach cotton per candj of 784 lbs. at 
Bombay was no less than Rs. 711 at the begin- 
ning of the year, and rose to Rs. 915 iu August. 
There was a fall In the later months of the 
year, and the average for the year was Rs. 692 
a* against Rs. 507 In the preceding year and 
Rs. 80S, tho pre-war average. Tnc 1918-19 ; 
crop waa estimated to yield 8,071,000 bales ol 1 


400 11j->. each as against 3,998,000 bales In 
1917-18, a decrease of 8 per cent. 

Cotton manufactures.— In regard to 

Indian piece-goods, exports and production 
were above the pre-war average, but less than 
in the preceding year. In twist and yarn, 
however, there was a decrease both as regards 
exports and production as compared with 
I 1917-18 and also with the pre-war normal. 

Cotton yarn. — The pioduction was 613 
million lbs,, a decrease of 7 per cent, as com- 
pared with 1917-18, and of 5 per cent, as com- 
pared with the pre-war average. The reduc- 
tion in exports was much greater than the 
decrease in production. The total quantity 
shipped (nearly 04 million lbs.) was 47 per cent, 
below the preceding year, and 07 per cent, below 
the pre-War average. Counts Is to 20s were 
00 million lbs. or 95 per cent. ; of the total. Most 
of principal consuming countrios took less yarn, 
the remarkable decrease iu the case of China 
being from 102 million lbs. in 1917-18 to 49 
million lbs. in tho year under review or 52 per 
cent. This faot may be ascribed to the 
comparatively cheap Japaneso yarn which 
has for mm 0 years established itself In China, 



25.2 Export Trade. 

Cotton piooo ‘goods • m T he exports of Indian made piece-goods (140 million yards) were of> 
per cent, above the pre-war average, but 21 per cent, below the preceding year. The exports of 
piece-goods commred with the imports wore relatively small. The exports, for examine, were 
only 7 per cent, of tho imports from Lancashire. The value of the exports, notwithstanding a 
decrease in quantity, increased Irom Rs. 5,54 lakhs In 1017-18 V) Its. 6,45 lakhs on account of 
higher prices. Had the prices of the preceding year prevailed, tho vulue would have been Rs. 
4,43 lakhs. There was, therefore, an increase o't Rs, 2,02 lakhs due to a higher range of prices. 
The exports were as tollous — ' * 



Average ot ti si- 
rcars lyoo-iu 
to lon-u. 

1 

1 

l f 10 17- IS. 

i 

I 

j 1018-19. 

(•rev 

Will to 

Column! % . 



Sards. 

17.114.000 
422,000 

12.384.000 

S arils. 

! 70,378,000 

! 2, 13. j,000 

! 1 10,030,000 

Vaid-i 

52.410.000 
.‘{,275,00(1 

93.307.000 


Totals mds 

00,220,000 | 

| 180,150,000 | 

| 140,088,000 


Value in Its. 

2,08,05,000 

5,5 1,82,000 

6,15/20,000 


in tollouiiig table shows the description*, or cotton goods produced and exported . — 


Pfw! httion in the lii'lian mill*. 


tlJibV AND BLUICUEI) 

PlECJi-UOODb. 

Average oi li\< 
years 1909-10 
to 1913-14 

1 917-1 S, 

19J8-19. 

Shirtings and lougcloth 

Dhutis 

T. doth, domestics, and sheeting'* . 

Chadars 

Drills and jeans 

Other sorts 

'lol.d 

Coloured riECE-coous 

Total piece-goods . 

.Million* 
ol yaid.-. 

288 1 
269 Ti 
i39* 8 

04 1 

26 4 
66‘2 

trillions 
ol yard;-. 

450*6 
325 0 
137*4 
- 54*0 

78*6 
93*o 

trillions 
at yard*. 

393*8 

369*3 

110*5 

*37*9 

34*2 

m*o 

854" 1 
251*4 

1,140*9 

473*1 

1,076*7 

740 

1,103*5 

1,014*0 

1,315*7 

Exports. 

Grey and hlfaciild 

PIECE-GOODS. 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year). 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Shirtings 

Chadors and dhutis * . 

T. doth and domestics .. .. 

Drills and Joans >. 

Other sorts ,, •• 

MllUou* ol 
yuid-c 

2*2 

7*6 

21*6 

*6 

12‘2 

Million* ol 
yards. 

7\S 

8*1 

33*3 

1-0 

26*0 

Millions of 
yards. 

5*3 

6*o 

24*1 

1*1 

19*2 

Total 

Coloured piece-goods 

44*2 

45*0 

78*8 

110 '0 

56*7 

93-4 

Total piece-goods «. 

89*2 

189 '4 

UO'l 
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The ptoductiori. of piece-goods in the year 
under review was 345 million yards (or 31 
per cent.) above the pre-war average, but 163 
million yprds (or 10 per cent.) less than that of 
the previous year. Persia, Egypt, and Siam 
took less, while the Straits, East Africa, and 
Ocylon took more. The exports to Mesopotamia 
and Aden were the sauic as in the previous 
year. t 

Seventy- nine per cent, of the total quantity 
of piece-goods exported was shipped from 
Bombay, as against 84 per cent, in 1917-18. The 
share of Madras was 20 per cent, as against 
15 per cent, in the previous year. In the 
pre-war quinquennium Bombay had 71 per I 
cent, of the trade and Madras 27 per cent. 

Grain, pulse, and flour. — The main fea- 
ture of the export trade in toodgrains during the 
first half of the year was tho continued necessity 
of supplementing the food supply of the United 
Kingdom and of the Allies in Europe. This 
explains the very heavy exports of rieo in the 
first part of the year and also the unusually 
large exports of Burma beaus. With the failure 
of the monsoon in the middle of the year the 
scene entirely changed. The Allies were well on 


the road to victory, and the prohibition of the 
exports of foodgrains to conserve the Indian 
food supply was thus possible without seriously 
prejudicing the Allies* cause. After November 
1918, exports were almost entirely restricted 
to countries with considerable Indian popula- 
tions which are accustomed to rely on India for 
their food supply. The result was that, whereas 
in the ftrnt six months of the year 1,253,000 
tons of rice were shipped from India to other 
countries, an increase of 66 per cent, as com- 
pared witli the corresponding period of the 
previous year, the exports during the last six 
months were only 764,000 tons, a decrease 
of 35 per cent, as compared with the corre- 
sponding date of the previous year. The 
exports of wheat amounted to 30,000 tons 
only in the last halt of the year, a decrease of 
92 per cent, as compared with tho same period 
in the previous year. Shipments of gjam, 
beans, barley, and other foodgrains were also 
similarly curtailed. The total exports of all 
foodgrains in the last six months showed 
a decrease of no loss than 53 per cent, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period ot the 
previous year. 


XUc details ol the cxpoits tue shown in the appended tabk . -- 



Average ot five, 
years 1909-10 
to 1913-14. 

(pre-war 

average.) 

Average of five 
years 1911-15 
to 

1918-19 
(war average ) 

1917-18* 

1018-19. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Bicc, not iu the husk , . 

„ in the liUbk 

flour 

2,397,900 

41,600 

20U 

1,684,800 

52.500 

100 

1 ,939.400 
25,200 
100 

2,017,900 

35,200 

100 

Wheat 

„ flour 

1,308,000 

55,000 

807,700 

57,100 

1,454,400 

71,000 

170,100 

30,900 

Tube — 

Gram , , , , 

132,000 

140,700 

327,100 1 

282,200 

Boana 

Lentils 

Other sorts 

| 158,900 

151,000 

229,700 

78,000 

29,800 

50,600 

Barley 

Jawar and bujra 

226,800 

41,100 

197.900 

40,800 

558,700 

15,300 

220,300 

5,400 

Maize 

Other kinds 

{a) 

49,400 

27,000 

1,600 

91,000 

1,200 

13,800 

700 

Total tons 

4,410,000 

3,141,200 

4,513,700 | 

3,247,900 

Value Its. 

45,81,11,000 

37,41,68,000 

53,00,02,000 

40, 07, 13.000 


The exports of l'oodgraius (3,247,900 tons) 
decreased by no less thau 28 per cent,, as com- 
pared with the preceding year, and by 26 per 
cent, as compared with the pre-war average. 
Tho value of these exports was Us. 40 erores, 
a decrease of 25 per cent, as compared with 
the preceding year. Had the level of prices 
Pf 1917-18 prevailed, the value would have been 
fta. 37 crores. There was thus au increase 


of Its. 3 crores due lo higher prices. The 
statistics given above do not include purchases 
made by Government on military account 
and shipped on Government or clustered 
vessels. In the year under review, the total 
exports of foodgrains on military accouut, 
which arc not included m the above figures, 
were 306,800 tons as against 300,300 tons 
in the preceding year. 


(a) Included with other kinds. 
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.®*P° rt ® Q* rice abroad In meats from the other maritime provinces. 
1918-19 amounted to 2,018,000 tons, 4 per cent, e.g., Bombay, Sind, and Madras, decreased. 
Jbove the preceding year, but 16 per cent. , Burma exported coastwise 798,000 tons ol 
below the pre-war quinquennial average. The | rice, an increase of 69 per cent over the pre- 
value of these exports was Rs. 22,90 lakhs ceding year, and of 108 per cent, over the 
as against Rs. 20,06 lakhs in 1917-18. Burma pre-war average, inspito of the severe shortage 
increased her exports by 112,000 tons or 7 of tonnage. The exports to Bombay increased 
per cent. Her share in the total quantity by more than 141 per <pnt. to 870,000 tons 
exports was 80 per cent, as against 77 per cent, and those to Madras (193,800 tons) nearly 
m 1917-18. The exports from Bengal more trebled, while Bengal took 24 per cent. less, 
than doubled, but the quantity was still 59 The exports of paddy slightly increased, 
per cent, below the pre-war average. Ship- 


Wheat — The quantity of wheat exported in 1918-10 was only 476,100 tons, a decrease of 07 
per cent, as compared with the preceding year, and of 64 per cent, as compared with the pre-war 
normal. The wheat harvest of 1918 was good, but the failure of the monsoon in 1918 considerably 
reduced tbo exportable surplus, and the exports, especially In the later months of the year, were 
very small as is clearly seen from the following table : — 


— 

Pre-war aver- 
age 1909-10 
to 1913-14. 

1915-10, 

1916-17. 

19L7-18. 

1918-19, 


Tons. 

1 .Tonn. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

April to August 

797,200 

042,900 

160,100 

897,900 

398,700 

September to March . . 

510,800 

10,000 

582,800 

550,500 

77,400 

Total .. 

1,308,000 

652,900 

748,900 

1,454,400 

476,100 


The value of the total exports amounted 
to Rs. 6,75 lakhs as against Rs. 19,00 lakhs in 
1917-18. If the prices of the preceding year liad 
prevailed , the value would have been Its. 0,19 
lakhs, or in other words there was an increase 
of Rs. 60 laklis duo to lilgher prices. Arrange- 
ments wero made (luring the year through 
the Royal Wheat Commission for considerable 
purchases of Australian wheat to relieve the 
famine situation in India and consignments 
began to arrive in the latter part of the >ear. 
Over 66,000 tons of Australian wheat were 
imported in March, 105,000 tons in April, 
and 0,900 tons in May 1919. 

The shipments of wheat flour on private 
account were 30,900 tons, as against 71,600 
tons iu 1917-18 , and 55,000 tons in the pre-war 
quinquennium. 

Hides and skins.— -The main feature in 
the year's trade in hides and skins was the 
further leap upwards in the exports of tanned 
lildes which synchronised with a decrease in 
raw hides, owing to the proliibltlou which 
was in force up to the beginning of April 1919. 
The quantity of raw hides exported was 19,100 
tons. Seventy-four per cent, of these exports 
was raw cowhides which decreased to 14,200 
tons, from 16,900 tons in 1917-18, and 37,200 
tons in the pre-war year 1913-14 . The decrease 
in exports is accounted for by the prohibition 
which existed on certain classes of raw hides 
until April, 1919, and partly by the great 
increase in the tanning of cowhides in India 
for army purposes, and partly by the groat 
scarcity and cost of freight which limited the 
export of inferior quality of hides . The largest 
shipments were to the United Kingdom (8,000 
tons and to Italy (4,700 tons). 


The exports of raw skins were 25,000 tons 
an increase of 12 percent, over the previous 
year. .Nearly three-fourths of the total export 
went to the United States. 

Tanned hides were exported to tho extent 
of 25,500 tons, an increase of 39 per cent, as 
against the preceding year, and of moro than 
180 per cent, above the pre-war quinquennial 
average. Almost the entire quantity (99.C 
per cent.) was shipped to the United Kingdom. 

Tea. — The exports of Indian tea in 1918-19 
were 324 million lbs., a decrease of 10 per 
amt. as compared with the preceding year, 
but 21 per cent, above tho pre-war average. 
The estimated outturn in India in 1918, based 
on returns received in this Department, is 
381 million lbs. as against 371 million lbs. in 
1917. The exports to the United Kingdom 
| (282 million lbs.) were 87 per cent, of the total 
exports of tea. The shipments wero mainly 
for tho Ministry of Food and the War Office. 

Tn addition to the exports by sea about 
2,982,000 lbs. of Indian tea wero exported 
across the land frontier, of which 1,752,000 lbs. 
were green and 1,230,000 lbs. were black. The 
exports were mainly to Afghanistan and Penria. 
The imports of tea across the frontier amounted 
to 5,903,000 lbs. of which 6,814,000 lbs. were 
black. M early 95 per cent, of the imports was 
from the Bhen States. The imports of tea 
into India by sea from foreign countries in- 
creased in the year under review to 11,140,000 
lbs. from 9,666,000 lbs. in 1917-18. due chiefly 
to larger imports of black tea from Ceylon. 
Foreign tea is blended in Calcutta under bond 
with Indian tea for export abroad, and In 
1918-19. 890,300 lbs. were blended and exported 
to the United States, Chile, Peru, and Ecuador. 
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Tlie balance of tea left in the country for 
consumption, as estimated by deducting net 
exports (1. <?., exports minus Imports) and 
stocks left at the end of the year, from the 
production plwt stooks from tlio previous year, 
was 63 million lbB. in 1018-10 as against 42 
million lbs. in the nreoeding year, and 22 million 
lbs. in the pre-war year 1913-14. 

Oil-seeds. — The principal features of 
tho year were (l) a decre’asc in the exports 
of groundnut^) copra, se&amum, and castor ; 


(2) a very noticeable Increase in the exports 
of linseed and rapeseed ; and (3) a large increase 
in tho share of the United Kingdom in the 
total trade. The total ouantity exported 
was 487,700 tons, only one- third of the pre-war 
quinquennial average. There ‘was, however, 
an increase of 7 per cent, as compared with the 
preceding year. The value of these exports 
increased bv 3G per cent, to Rs. 11,22 lakhs. 
Had the prices of the preceding year prevailed 
the value would have been As. 8,74 lakhs. 


The diversion of the trade since the outbreak of war is illustrated by the following statement 
which shows the percentage shares of the chief consuming countries : — 






1 

Average of five 
years 1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

* 



United Kingdom . . 





31 

30 

73 

France 





27-7 

17 

10 

Italy 




, . 

41 

2 

r» 

Belgium 





163 

— 

.... 

Germany 




.. 

12 ' 2 



Straits Settlements 

. , 




.... 

” is 

2 

United States 





2 3 

4 

iii 

Others 





0 4 

u 

8 






100 

100 

100 


The increase In the Bhare of the United 
Kingdom was mainly diuo to larger exports 
oflinseod, castor, and rapeseed, while smaller 
exports of groundnuts accounted for the 
decrease in the share of the Straits Settlements. 
The share of Bombay in the total quantity 
of seeds exported was 46 per cent., of Bengal 
nearly 30 per cent, of Sind 19 per cent, and 
of Madras 5 per cent. 


Haw wool. — Tho quantity of raw wool ex- 
ported abroad was 47 million lbs. as against 43 
million lbs. in the preceding year. These 
figures relate to wool produced in India and 
do not include wool brought across the frontier 
and subsequently exported abroad by sea. 
Soventy-four per cent, of the total exports 
went from Bombay, and 26 per cent, from 
Karachi. 


Other articles. — Of the other articles not analysed in this chapter, the more important 
articles aro enumerated below: — 


— 

Average of 
flvo years 1909-10 
to 1913-14. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


Rs. 

As. 

As. 

Oils 

Metals and Ores — 

91,90,000 

2,06,98,000 

3,51,43,000 

Manganese Ore . . 

98,64,000 

85,67,000 

75,23,000 

Wolfram 

(a) 

1,08,66,000 

1,12,70,000 

Others 

70,40,000 

99,95,000 

1,27,69,000 

Opium 

9,96,17,000 

2,40,77,000 

3,12,01,000 

Lac 

2,20,16,000 

3,77,78,000 

2,94,85,000 

Rubber 

39,38^000 

i;62;38,000 

2,50,45,000 

Dyes— Indigo 

29,92,000 

1,52.81,000 

1,24,86,000 

„ Other sorts .. 

85,00,000 

69,77,000 

80,14,000 

Hemp, raw 

78,27,000 

79,44,000 

1,46,80,000 

Coffee 

1,37,52,000 

99,31,000 

1,19,38,000 

Paraffin wax 

64,99,000 

1,10,99,000 

1,11,85,000 

Spaces 

85,88,000 

1,09,20,000 

1,09,33,000 

Saltpetre 

84,99,000 

88,74,000 

93,25,000 

Mica 

36,87,000 

86,29,000 

89,85,000 

Provisions and oilman's stores. 

46,63,000 

70,37,000 

61,80,000 

Cool and coke 

75,77,000 

23,90,000 

15,63,000 

Articles exported by post . . 

90,76,000 

1,46,39,000 

1,69,13,000 


(a) Included in others, 
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Re-exports total v.ilnc of the exports 
of foreign merchandise, that is, re-exports, was 
Its. 14,55 lakhs, an increase of lie. 5,43 lakhs oi 
00 per cent. over the preceding year. The fob 
lowing statement shows the value of the re- 
exports trade In the last two ycara as compar- 
ed with the pre-war quinquennial average : — 

Average of five 31s. 

years ending 1913-1 1 .. 4,61,88,000 

Year .. 1017-18 .. 0,12,10,000 

.. 1018*10 . . 14,55,68,000 

Tlw share of Bombay was 72 per cent, and 
that of Karachi was 10 per cent. The main 
features of the year's trade were : (1) the large 
iucreaso in cotton twist and yam. and piece- 
goods ; and (2) the increase in raw wool, silk 
goods, afrparel, tea. hardware, and articles by 
post. The quantity of cotton piece-goods 
re-exported (lit million yards) was 76 per 


cent, above the pre-war average. Asiatic 
Turkey (Mesopotamia), Persia, Aden, and 
: East Africa considerably Increased their Imports, 
j while Egypt, Ceylon, and the Straits Settle- 
ments took less than in 1917-18. The re- 
! exports of wool, ?>., wool brought across the 
! land frontier ami subsequently exported abroad 
i by sen, wore 15,602,000 lbs. as against 12,817,000 
! Ibs. In 1917-18, and 8,580,000 lbs. the pre-war 
average. TIio entiro quantity w T as shipped 
to tho United Kingdom. ‘Ninety-eight per cent. 
of tho shipments was mado from Karachi, and 2 
per cent, from Bombay. 

! The percentage shares of the principal coun- 
i tries in the total re-export trade are given 
I below : the pre-war quinquennial averages are 
•in brackets: tho United Kingdom 16 (27); 

Persia 20 (14) ; Asiatic Turkey (mainly Meso- 
! potanda) 23 (5) ; Aden 0 (4) ; and East Africa 
7(11). 


THE DIRECTION OF TRADE. 


The main features of tho direction of India’s trade in the year ended 31st March 1919 W’erc : 
(11 an increaso in the imports from Japan (Rs. 15 crores), and from the United States (Rs. 4 crores) 
(2) an increase in tho exports to tho United Kingdom (Rs. 10 crores), to the United States (Rs. 3 
crores), and to Asiatic Turkey (mainly Mesopotamia) (Rs. 4 crores) ; and (3) a decrease in the 
imports from the United Kingdom (its. 5 crores). The* following table illustrates tho changes 
that have taken place in the direction of trade in 1918-19, as compared with the previous year 
and the pre-war quinquennium •— 



Imports. 


Exports. 


Totu< Tiuivf, 


Pre-war 
nve rage 

1917-1 S 

1918-10 

Pre-war 

average 

1017-18 

1918-1 0 

Pre-war 

average 

1917-18 

1018-19 


81m re 

Him re 

Shine 

Shave 

Share 

Share 

Share 

Share 

Share 


per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 


cent. 

Cent. 

Cl lit. 

cent. 

cent, 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

United Kingdom . . 

63 

54 

46 

25 

26 

28 

40 

» i 

35 

British Fours'. ion* . 

7 

io 

12 

17 

27 

21 

13 

20 

19 

Total British Empire 

70 

04 

58 

42 

53 

52 

53 

57 

54 

Allies 

11 

24 

32 

35 

37 

35 

26 

32 

34 

Neutrals 

10; 

12 

10| 

9 

10 

13 

iol 

11 

12 

Enemy countries , . 

9 



14 



11 

•• 

Total Foreign count- 
ries. 

30 

30 

42 

58 

47j 

48 

47 

43 

46 

Total value of trade 










in thousands ot £ 
Total valuo of trade 

97,231 

100,283 

112,689 

149,411 

101,704 

169,240 

246,642 

261,987 

281,029 

In lakhs of Rs. .. 

1,45,83 

m ‘J_ 

1,50,42 

1,09,03 

2,24,12 

2,42,56 

2,53,86 

3,69,97 

3,92,98 

4,22,80 


Total Trade.— Tim British Empire had 
54 per cent, of the total trade, as compared with 
53 per cent, in the pre-war period, while the 
Allies Increased their share from 26 per cent, to 
34 per cent. Tho place of enemy countries, 
which had 11 per cent, of the total trade before 
the war, has been taken mainly by the Allies 
(Japan and the United States). A glance at 
the table will show that the Allies trade in- 
creased by as much as 8 per cent., while that 


of the British Empire Increased by only 1 per 
cent, and neutrals by 2 per cent. 

The Import Trade.— In the import trade 
the outstanding feature was the decrease in the 
share of tho British Empiro from 70 per cent, 
in the pre-war period to 58 per cent., on account 
of the decrease in the imports from the United 
Kingdom which was engaged tooth and nail 
on the production of munitions of war. The 
share of other parts of the British Empire 
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increased and that of tho Allies nearly trebled, took only 42 per cent, of the exports in the 
thanks to Japan and the United States. The pre-war period, increased its share to 52 per 
share of neutrals romained unchanced. Nearly cent. The sharo of countries other than 
9 % per cent, of the imports in the pre-war those of the Brlfesh Empire decreased to a 
quinquennium came from enemy countries, corresponding extent (10 per cent.) Irom 58 
and their place has been taken by Japan and to 48 per cent. Enemy countries had nearly 
also by the Uniteif States 14 per cent, of the exports before the war, 

The Export Trade — There haw* been, chiefly raw materials for their industries, r// , 
as is not surprising, note worthy changes in raw jute, raw cotton, oil seeds, and raw hides 
the direction of the export trade since the and skins. Their place has been taken almost 
outbreak of war. Tlio British Empire which entirely by the British Empire. 

The percentage shares of the more important countries in the trade of India in 1918-1!), ah com- 
pared with the previous year and tile pre-war quinquennium, are set out below : — 


Vercentaqe share* of principal countries in the imports, and exports , ami total trade of India, 



1 worts. 

Exports 

To nr. tJIadf. 

— 

IT e- war 
l\ el'll go 

1917 IS 

1918 19 

Pm-war 

iverage. 

1917 18 

1918 19 

The- wax 
iveiagc. 

1917-18 

1918-19 


Share, 

percent. 

Share 

percent. 

Share 

percent.^ 

Share 

percent. 

Shan 

percent. 

Share 

percent 

Share 

percent 

Share 

percent. 

Share 

percent. 

United KTuudom .. 

62 8 

51 1 

i:> :> 

2 V i 

25 0 

2.s 5 

10 0 

i<> 6 

‘>5'3 

.1 alum 

2 r» 

12 1 

JOS 

7Ti 

11 1 

110 

5 5 

1 ; 4 

Li*;) 

United States 

:> 1 

7 9 

9 5 

7 ‘5 

L2 0 

13 1 

5' 8 

I0‘8 

11 7 

Kj!> pt 

d 

•7 

1 0 

S 

to 2 

5 S 

0 

0*5 

ro 

J.i\a 

1 

n ; 

7 8 

0 7 

1'i 

1 1 

Ul 

P i 

.i 7 

3* j 

Ceylon 

3 

l 0 

l 8 

: 7 

l l 

t 2 

2 l 

o 

3 2 

Straits Settlement* 

21 

A5 

:»'3 

3 1 

29 

2*9 

2 9 

! :m 

3 1 

Franco 

i\> 

1*1 

U1 

6 0 

3*0 

3*5 

1 0 

2 « 

2*5 

Italy 

10 

1 2 

'5 

j .> 

3 5 

:i s 

2 i 

| 2*6 

2'5 

Australia 

7 

•(» 

1 i 

11 

23 

29 

l 1 

| 1 0 

.) 

Turkey, Asiatic 

1 

•1 

*:> 

1 o 

1T> 

2 9 

\s 

11 

1 9 

Others 

18'8 

8-7 

9 2 

38*5 

18-5 

19-1 

:io : 

| 11*8 

15' 2 

I'OTU,. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ion 

100 

i 

100 

! 

j loo 

100 


The main fact 9 that emergo from an ex- Next to the United Kingdom, Japan held the 
amination of the above table in regard to premier place in the, import trade of India, and 
countries other than tho United Kingdom the second placo in the, export trade, being sur- 
tt£e briefly these: (1) the remarkable growth passed in this respect ouly by the United States, 
iwjhc trade with Japan and the United States Tho value oi tho imports troni Japan exceeded 
akra the outbreak of war, (2) tho large increase Rs. 33 erores in 1918-19, as against lls. 18 crorea 
ipdnc exports to Egypt as a result ot shipment in tho preceding year, and Its 3| crorcs in the 
"* fw' orders,” (3) the increase In the trade pre-war period. Uofcton manufactures showed 
Wife Cpylcm Australia, the Straits Settlements, the largest increase, and accounted for nearly 51 
iwMatlo Turkey (Mesopotamia), and (4) per cent, of tho imports as against 28 per cent, in 
tho 4|c(easciu the exports to Franco. i the preceding year. The following table shows 
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the rapid increase in the imports of piece-goods from Japan since the outbreak of vvdr : 
Imports of Cotton piece-goods from Japan, 


— 

(Jrey (unbleached) 
yards. 

White (bleached) 
yards. 

Coloured, printed 
or dyed yards. 

» 

\veragc of live years 1909-10 to 191) lb 
Year 1914-15 

., 1915-16 

„ 19JG-17 

„ 39J7-J8 

„ 1918 19 

2,559,000 

15.265.000 

34.852.000 
75,021,900 

73.278.000 
206,838,000 

18,000 

68,000 

90 L, 000 

2.558.000 

2.002.000 
10,484,000 

521.000 

709.000 
3,349.000 

21.937.000 

18.076.000 

20.806.000 


Over 238 million >.ud,-> ot pictv-uuod'J wore , exports of lire, opium, shellac, and tanned 
imported tiom Japan in 11)18-11), as against ; skins, and a dei reuse m pig iron and rapeseod. 
91 million yards m 1017-18 and only 3 million ! The value ot gunny bags exported increased, 
yards, the pre-war average. Other important ! hut the quantity was less than that of the 
IMjIWCS KID 1U iipptiU'I, lie tala, woollen ! pit coding \.\ 11 . 

manufactures, haiduuie, beer, tea-chests,! The total vi I no of the trade with tlm United 
paper and pasteboard, machinery and mill- ; Slates was 1th JO erores, an increase of 17 per 
woik, chemicals, espeeially alum, aluminous i emit, over 11)17-18 and ot no less than 131 
sulphates, and carbide ot calcium, haberdashery per cent. ova the pre-wai average Imports 
and millinery, and cement, while them weie were valued at Jts 1(> erores, and exports at 
decreases in sugai and (amphor. The imports j Jts. 3) eroies. Metals (chiefly iron and steel) 
of matches and glass and glasswaie, although j and mineuil oil accounted lor 49 per cent, of the 
less than thine, in the pmeeding Year, weie ; nnpoit tiade. 'the quantity oi iron and steel 
much above the pn.-w.ir lioimal besides j imported ( Id, 000 tons) was J -10 per cent, above 
cotton piece-goods, matches and glu*-; and the pm-war average, although 13 per cent, 
glassware refilled to nl>o\e, theio have beeii h<*low the preceding y«*ai . There was a imthcr 
noticeable inereasi s since, tbo outbreak »l decrease in the unpoifo ot mineral oil from 31 
war in the imports tiom Japan <»l ])aper and J million gallons to 2) million gallons. 'J lie 
pasteboard, chemicals, paints and liaidwam, impoits ot liardwaie. nist niments (elnelly 
tea-chests, woollen goods, beer, eleetiic.il ■ elect] kal<, machinery, and provisions increased 
appliances, cement, btalioimiv, toys, biushe-* ■ while . otton piece-goods and espeually motor 
and brooms, zinc, bia^, hron/.e and similar : ea is di creased. In expoits, raw and manufno- 
ulloys, wood pulp, ami slan-li and lanna. The tmed pitc, raw hides and skins, and shellac 
value of the expoits to Japan (lls. 29 aoies) 1 accounted lor 92 per out of the total value us 
was It per cent, below* the pu ceding year, ■ against 80 per cent. 111 the iirecediug > eai . The 
hut 7b per cent, above the pie-war avciuge 1 quantify of gummy cloth exported decreased 
Kaw cotton accounted fur *0 percent, ot the | to 039 million yards, while the value increased 
value of total exports There was, howevei, fo Its. 20 cioivs on account ot considoiably 
a decrease ot 40 per cetd. m the shipments ot 1 higher prices. Other important variations 
raw cotton in the veal* under icvicw. Other wue a decrease in raw jiib*. iuw hides, shellac, 
important vaiiutiou* wue an Inei ease m the and tea, and an inci ease 111 1 aw skim 


FRONTIER TRADE. 

The total value oi the trout mr tiade again increased in the ye,n midei levkw ami amounte<l 
to Its. 31 eiuies, an meie.ise ol 10 per cent over the previous year’s recoid llgurc of Its. 28 erores, 
aud ot 03 per unit, over Urn pre-war quinquennial average The value ot this tiade is only G per 
cent, of the. total value id the sea-homo liade in i'HS-ll), and the following tabic shows the total 
trade, inclusive ol both madia inline and treasure 

Mi'rt htnolisi' and Ticnsitif 


Jm touts. 


lAl'Oll'iS. 


Tour. 


-Average of live yedis 1909-10 
to 1913-1 1 (pre-war aveiage) 
Average ol live years 1914-13 
to 1918-19 (war average) . . 

Year 1017-18 

„ 1918-19 


Its 

in, Hbsjjmo 

13 38,08,000 

14.77.90.000 

15.94.37.000 


JN. 

8,39,28,000 

11.49.62.000 

13.26.43.000 

14.87.57.000 


Ks. 

18.90.11 .000 

24.88.30.000 

28.04.33.000 , 

30,81,94,000^ 


'I’hc registration of the trade, as noted on page 30 of the previous year’s review, ineldSes 
much that is not In reality iron tier trade. The trade, for example, ot the Slum States (\VhJeh 
are part of Burma) should not bo treated as trails- frontier trade. 

Tho quantity ot raw wool imported across tho frontier (nearly 298 million lba,) was almost 
tho same as In the preceding year. 
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CUSTOMS REVENUE. 


The rates of customs duty on imported art I - i 
cles remained unchanged, as did also the duties | 
on exports, viz , J-.hosc on jute, rice, anti tea. 
The total gross sea find land customs revenue 
(excluding salt revenue) reached the record 
figure of Rs. 18,25 lakhs, an increase of no 
less than Rs 8,11 lakhs or 85 per cent over the 
pre-war quinquennial average and of Rs. 1,70 
lakhs or JO per cent, over 1917-18 The import, 
duties contributed Rs. 12,57 iaklis or Oil per- 
cent. of the total revenue collected ; export 
duties Rs. 0,09 lakhs or 20 per cent, the excise 
duty on cotton manufactures Rs. 1,4*5 lakhs 
or A per cent., and that oil motor spirit Rs. .il 


lakhs or 2 per cent. Land Customs and Mis- 
cellaneous yielded approximately Rs. 22 lakhs 
or one per cent. This last item includes the, 
cess on the export of indigo (Rs. 48,000) which 
lias been levied since April 1918 with a view 
to the provision ol funds for promoting re- 
search in the interests of the indigo industry. 
The tea cess collected by Government on 
behalf of the tea industry amounted to Rs. 4 \ 
lakhs in 1918-19. The jute cess, which wail 
introduced in 1912 tor the benefit of the Cal- 
cutta Improvement Trust, -realised Rs. 8 
lakhs in the year under review 


SHIPPING. 


The net register tonnage of vessels including 
native craft, that entered and cleared with 
cargoes and in ballast during the year was 
10,180,000 tons as against 10,808,000 Ions in 
1917-18, and 10,210,000 tons, the pre-war quin- 
quennial average. This illustrates the olivet 
of the (treat War on shipping so far as India is j 
concerned Of the total tonnage entered and 
cleared dining 1918-19, steamers constituted 90 | 


per cent.. (10,028,900 tons), and sailing vessels 
(Indian and foreign) only 4 per cent. (152,000 
tons). The average tonnage per steamer in the 
yoai under review was 1,950 against, 1,808 in 
1917-18 ami 2,582, the pre-war average. Here 
again is another instance of the effect, of war 
on shipping r lhe following statement, shows 
the clearances of sessels, with cargo* s and in 
ballast, engaged In overseas trade . — 


Tonnage denranres with cargoes and in itailad. 


— 

Average of five 
year 4 * , 1909-10 
(0 1913-14 (Pre- 
war period) 

Average of five 
years, 1914-15 ! 

to 1918-19 
(War period), j 

1917-18. 

I 

1918-19, 

Brit ish ships (including British 
ind Ian) 

Foreign ships 

Total . . | 

Tons. p. e. 

0,412,000 (79) 

1,688,000 (21) 

Tons. p c. 

1.588.000 i78) 

1.325.000 (22) 

1 

LVms. ]> e. 

3.990.000 (71) 

1.028.000 (29) 

Tons. p. c. 

3,609,000 (69) 

1,617,000 (31) 

8,100,000 (100)J 5,91 3,000 (100) 

5,618,000 (100) 

5,226,000 (100) 


It will be seen from the above table that the clearances in 1918-19 fell by 25 per oeufc. 
as compared with the pre-war quinquennium and by 7 per cent, as compared with the pre- 
vious year. The share of British ships decreased while that of foreign ships increased. These 
figures, however, exclude a large number of Government vessels and hired transports. 


GOLD AND SILVER (COIN AND BULLION). 


A special feature of the year was the large 
imports of silver on Government, account 
from the United States under the Pittman 
Act of Congress of 23rd April 1918, the objects 
of which were, to quote the preamble of the 
Act, “ To conserve the gold supply ot the 
United States ; to permit the settlement in 
Silver of trade balances adverse to the United 
States ; to provide silver for subsidiary coinage 
and for commericial use ; to assist foreign 
governments at war with the enemies of the 
United States ; and for the above purposes 
to stabilise the price and encourage the pro- 
duction of silver.’* Tho Aot provided " that 
tlie Secretary of tho Treasury is heroby autho- 
rised from time to time to melt or break up 


and to sal as bullion not in excess of threo 
hundred and fifty million standard silver dollars 
now or hereafter held, in tho Treasury of the 
United States.” Out of 270 million fine 
ounces, tho equivalent of 350 million dollars 
in fine silver, the share of India was 200 million 
fine ounces. Shipments under the Act began 
to arrive by the end of May 1918, and tho 
total quantity had arrived by July 1919. 

In regard to tho prohibition on the imports 
of treasure, tho Gold (Import) Act XXII of 
1917 for the acquisition by Government of 
gold imported into British India was in force 
during tho year, and also tho Financo Depart- 
ment Notification No. 157 1-F., dated the 11th 
July 1917, which prohibited the import of 
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silver Into India except in the case of (a) current 
silver coin of the Government of India, (b) 
silver coin or bullion Imported on Government 
account, and (c) silver coin or bullion imported 
under license. 

Cold. — The Imports of gold on private account 
showed a remarkable decrease in the jear undoi 
review, and the expoits were also lc«a than 
those of the preceding year. There was actually 
a net export on private account valued at 
Rs. 2,48 lakhs (£1,050,000), as against a net 
import of Its. 19,04 lakhs (£13,292,000) in 
1917-18, and of Its. 28,80 lakhs (£19.242,000), 
the pre-war average These flguies take into 
account the imports and exports of gold bullion 
into and from Bombay on behalf of the Bank 
of England. Exports of gold bullion on bchalt 
of the Bank of England were valued at 
£1,071,000 in 1918-19, as against £2,486,000 
In 1917-18 No gold was imported on behalf 
of the Bank in 1018-19 as against £1,472,000 
in 1917-18. These are excluded from the 
tabic relating to the Balance of Trade referred 
to on page .30. Such gold was not in 
settlement of India's trade balance, but was 
merely imported, refined, and warehoused 
in Bombay on behalf of the Bank On Govern- 
ment account also, there was a net export 
valued at Its. 3,08 lakhs (£2,053,000), as against 
a net import of Ks. 5,24 lakhs (£3,193,000) 
in 1917-18. The average annual net imports 
of gold on private and Government account 
during the five war years ended 1918-19 were 
nearly Its. 8 crores (£5 millions) as against 
Ks. 28 croies (£19 millions), the annual 
aveiage m the pre-war quinquennium The 


absorption of gold coin and bullion In 1018-19 
was Rs. 9,53 lakhs (£6,851,000) as against 
Ks. 15,33 lakhs (£10,221,000) In the preceding 
yeaT. During the last quinquennium, that 
is from 1911-15 to 1918-19, India has absorbed 
£37 million worth of gold as dfeAlnBt £90 millions 
in the five pre-war 5 ears ended 1913-14. 

Silver— ‘The principal featuic was, as 
already noted, the large imports of Pittman 
Act silver. The price of bar silver per ounce 
in London on the 2nd April 1918 waB 45 f (7. 
The highest price during the year was BOrf. on 
the 28th March 1919. The price on 1st April 
1919 was 49 &d. The total impoits of silver 
on Government account were 237 million 
ounces, valued at lls. 68 crores The value 
was more than thrice that of the previous 
year, and 19 times the pre-war average. The 
principal sources of supply were the United 
.States (Rs. 50 crores), Hongkong* (Ks. 13 crores) 
Pinna (Ks. 1 crore), and Australia (Ks. 2J 
crores). Smaller exports to Asiatic Turkey 
(Mesopotamia) mainly accounted for the 
derrease in the exports on Government account 
from nearly Ks 2 crores in 1917-18 to Rs.l 
crore in 1918-19. The total net imports ot 
the white metal into Tndia in 1918-19 were 
122 per cent of tho world’s production as 
against 26 per cent., the annual average in 
the pre-war quinquennium With this increase 
in demand, there w r as a decieaso in the world’s 
production of ->ilver in the same peiiod by 19 
per cent. These astonishing figures speak 
for themselves and are «uch as to leave the 
Imagination gasping 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


T he mam features of th< 1i ado of the year are set out below ; — 
India's Balance of Trade, 


1 

Pre-war 

average. 

(£1,000) 

War 
a verage 
(£1,000) 

Preceding 

yeai. 

(£1,000) 

Year under 
review. 
(£1,000) 

(1) Gross exports private merchandise 

(2) Gross imports — 

(3) Net exports — ,, 

149,411 

07,232 

32,179 

149,403 

98,534 

50,871 

101,703 

100,283 

61,420 

109,242 

112,689 

56,553 

(4) Imports of Treasure and funds (piivate 
account) . . . 

52,401 

27,294 

49,800 

15,631 

(a) Net imports ot Gold 

(b) i, ,, ,, Silver . 

19,242 

4,800 

5,204 

1,092 

14,306 

971 

15 

38 

„ ,, „ Treasure 

(r) „ „ „ Government 

Securities, (a) 

(f?) Council Drafts (Net) .. 

24,048 

878 

27,538 

7,196 

454 

19,044 

15,277 

737 

33,816 

53 

—291 

15,889 

Balance of trade in favoui of India 
„ «> againBt India 

' ‘285 

23,577 

11,590 

40,902 


* The shipping documents showed Hongkong as the country of co nsign ment, but it is 
very probable that practically all the 13 crores were shipped mainly from San Francisco, and 
possibly to some extent from Shanghai, but were transhipped at Hongkong into a steamer 
for Calcutta. Hongkong its* If is not a silver market. 


(a) Including interest. 
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Absorption of Gold. 

Tbo main characteristic of the table is the 


new high record balance of trade in favour 
of India to the extent of nearly £41 million 
sterling. It will be noted that the rate of 
conversion has been taken at Rs. 15 to the 
£ as Section 11 of Ihe Indian Coinage Act of 
1900 (Act III of 1900) is still in force. If, 
however, we take the n\erage rate of exchange 
of the year, tho favourable trade balance in- 
creases to £45 million sterling. 

From this unprecedented favouiable balance 
should be deducted £11,000,000 representing 
rupee credits for the Federal Reserve Board 
In part payment for Ama lean silver In 
banking parlance these credits are known as 


"Federal Reserve Board credits” or merelv 
‘ ' Federal credits ” t If these credits are 
allowed for, the high balance of trade In 
favour of India Is (at the rate of Rs 15 to the £1) 
practically tho same as tho previous record, 
ciz , that for the year ending 31st March 1917. 
It may, however, bo mentioned that the rupee 
credits given to the Fedeial Reserve Board 
added to the net Council remittances do not 
exhaust the various channels by which trade 
could remit funds to India through Govern- 
ment For example, fairly large payments 
were made to a Bank at Bombay on account ot 
East Africa, and similarly large payments 
have been made in Bombay on -account ot the 
Imperial Bank of Persia. 


ABSORPTION OF GOLD (both coin and bullion^ IN INDIA. 

(In thousands of £ sterling ) 


AVERAGE Of 5 YEARS ENDING 



1878- 

79 

1883- 

84 

1888- 

89. 

1893- 

94. 

1898- 

99. 

1903- 

04 

1908- 

09 

1909- 

10. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

l. Production 

.. 



463 

1,22b 

1,967 

2,267 

2,207 

L Imports 

•• 

• • 

•• 

2,857 

3,403 

8,667| 

11,233 

16 ns? 

3. Exports 




1,310 

1,894 

4,347) 

5,000 

2,234 

4. Not Imports (t.e., 
2—3) . . 

594 

3,394 

2.297 

1,547 

1,509 

4,12oj 

6,233 

14,453 

5. Not addition to 









stock (i.e. t 1+4) 

594 

3,391 

2,297 

2,010 

2,735 

6,087, 

8,500 

16,660 

6. Balance held in 
mints and Gov- 
ernment Trea- 
suries and Cur- 
rency and Gold 
Standard Re- 
serves .. 





439 

i 

! 

8,587 

i 

4,380 

6,127 

7. Increase (+) or 
decrease (— -) in 
stock held in 
mints, etr., as 
compared with 
the preceding 
year . . 





+405 

+1,780 

—2,167 

+6,340 

8. Net absorption 









(i**., 5- -7) .. 

594 

3,394 

2,297 

2,010 

2,330 

4,307 

10,667 

10,320 

9. Progressive total 
of additions to 
stock . . 

3,963 

12,504 

25,766 

34,353 

37,650 

67,460 

103,873 

140,227 

10. Net progressive 
absorption 

3,963 

12,504 

36,766 

34,853 

37,211 

68,873j 

101,493 

133,800 


t The term “American Councils” Is now being used, and used by Government, to 
describe the telegraphic transfers now being sold by the Government of India in New York 
on India. 
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Absorption of Gold. 

Absorption of Gold (both coin and bullion) in India— rontinved. 

(In thousands of £ sterling). 



1910- 

u. 

191 L - 
12 . 

1912- 

13. 

1 OU- 
14. 

AVER- 
SE OP 5 

YE IKS 
ENDINU 
J913- 
1 I. 

1911- 

15. 

* 

1915- 

10. 

1 

1910- 

17. 

1917- 

18. 


1 £ 

£ 

C 

c . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ i 

1 

i 


( 1 , 000 ) 

( 1 , 000 ) 

( 1 , 000 ) 

( 1 , 000 ) 

( L , 000 ) 

( 1 , 000 ) 

( 1 , 000 ) 

1 

( 1 , 000 ) 

(i,ooo) 

1. Production 

2,200 

2,240 

2,273 

2,293 

2,243 

2,340 

2,367 

2,303 

2 222 

2. Import* 

18,594 

27,000 

27.537 

J 8,820 

21 ,858 

7,133 

3,520 

2,839 

(“) 

(ft) 

3. Export* 

2 , 00 ? 

2,487 

1,800 

3,207 

3,091 

2 , 0*0 

4,20) 

07 

(ft) 

4. Nc t imports (i.e., 
2-3) 

15,987 

25,173 

22,007 

15,553 

13,707 

5,093 

—740 

(n)2,772 

17,800 

(«) 

5. Net addition to 
stock (i.e., 1+4) 

18,187 

27 , an 

24,910 

17,840 

21,010 

7,433 

1,027 

5,075 

20,023 

6. Balance held In 
mints and Gov- 
ernment Trea- 
suries and Cur- 
rency and Gold 
Standard Re- 
serves 

0 , 18 ? 

15,827 

19,900 

15,000 

12,740 

10,380 

8,428 

. 

8,110 

17,911 

7. Increase (+) or 
decrease ( — ) in 
Stock held in 
mints, etc., a c 
compared with 
the preceding 
year 

+00 

+9,340 

+4,133 

-4,900 

+2,983 

—4,014 

—1,958 

—318 

+9,801 

8. Net absorption 
5-7) .. 

18,127 

18,073 

20,807 

22,800 

18,027 

12,047 

3,583 

5,393 

10,221 

9. Progressive total 
of additions to 
stock 

158,414 

185,827 

210,707 

228,013 

184,770 

230,040 

237,673 

242,748 

262,770 

10. Net progressive 
absorption 

151,027 

170,000 

190,807 

213,613 

172,029 

225,060 

229,245 

234,638 

244,859 












Ntfe.— The figures in this table have been revised. The quinquennial average figures are 
Inserted only for comparative purposes. The progressive total of additions to stock (item 0) 
and net progressive absorption (item 10) are calculated on the annual figures and are not based 
on these averages. Item 9 is the sum of the yearly figures in item 5 and Item 10 the sum of the 
yearly figures In item 8. 

(<r) Excludes gold imported and exported on behalf of the Bank of England. 

(ft) Temporarily discontinued. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE SYSTEM. 


The Commercial Intelligence Department, 
India, was founded in 1905 under the control 
of a Director General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence. Its primary object was the supply to 
the public of such information as would stimu- 
late Indian trade development. Since April, 
1914, the compilation and issue of official statis- 
tics of India nave been carried out by the IX - 
part me nfc of Statistics, India, under the control 
of a Director of Statistics. 

As now constituted the Department servos 
the purpose of a Central Bureau at which infor- 
mation on subjects of commercial interest is 
collected and disseminated to the public, and 
from which replies are posted to enquiries by 
business men 011 commercial matters. It i.-» 
situated at 1, Council Hougo Street, Calcutta, 
the headquarters of the Director- General. The 
information collected by tho Department and 
intended for general publication is piiutod in its 
weekly official organ, the “Indian Trade Jour- 
nal.** The principal features of tho •• Journal ” 
are (a) information as to Tariff Changes in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere which affect 
Indian interests, ( b ) Summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, (c) 
Abstracts of tho proceedings of the various 
Chambers of Commerce in India, {d) Abstracts 
of crop reports and forecasts, (e) Government 
orders, communiques and other notices affecting 
trade, and (/) anonymous enquiries for securing 
trade introductions. It also contains analyses 
of Indian trade statistics. 

A Commercial Museum has been permanent- 
ly organised as a part of tho Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department with the object of bringing 
together purchasers and suppliers of Indian 
inanuiactures. It thus supplements the exist- 
ing resources of the Department as a bureau of 
information, and stimulates the development 
of the natural resources of the country. The 
Museum eontains samples of such goods of Indian 

manufacture as have been received for cxiubi- 


tion together with Information' as to prices and 
the names of tho manufacturers and commer- 
cial agents. The exhibits have been carefully 
grouped and catalogued. Order books aro 
available in which orders may be registered 
direct with the manufacturers or their respective 
commercial agents. An Enquiry Office is at- 
tached to the Museum, which is also located at 
1, Council House Street, Calcutta, and is open 
on week days from 10-30 n.rn. to 5*30 p.in. and 
on Saturdays from 10-30 a .in. to 2-30 p.iu. 
Admission Free. 

Department of Statistics.— ThiB was origi- 
nally created in 1895 and in 1914 was re-created 
and re-organised. It is officially under the 
Depaitnu nt of Commerce and Industry but 
compiles and publishes reports and returns 
under the orders of other executive departments. 

It is divided into two main divisions, each 
under a Superintendent. The first division 
consists ot wx sections and the second division 
of four sections. 

Section I, the ltogistry Section, deals with the 
receipt and Issue of letters, pay, pensions, dis- 
tributions of publications, record and library : 
Section 11 deals with Prices, Kate Lists and 
Freights ; Section III with Wage Statistics : 
Section IV, Judicial, Administrative, Educational 
and Vital Statistics; Section V. Kail and Kiver 
Borne 'Iradc ; Section VI, Statistics relating to 
the Inland and Frontier trado of Bengal ; Sec- 
tion VII, perhaps the most important section 
in the whole Department, tho Sca-bome qtado 
section, which compiles the All India Sea-borne 
Trade lie turns including Coasting Trade, Trea- 
sure, Shipping, and Customs duties ; Section 
VJ1I deals with Frontier Trade ; Section IX 
with the Agricultural He turns, Crop Forecasts, 
Cotton Press Itetums, etc ; Section X deals with 
Commercial and Financial Statistics. 

Dir actor of Statistics : — G. Findlay Shims, 1, 

Council Street, Calcutta, 


ADULTERATION OF PRODUCE. 


In August 1917 the Department of Commerce 
and Industry, Government of India, issued a 
long memorandum to Chambers of Commerce 
in India on tho subject of the adulteration of 
Indian produce. This memorandum said: — 
Cotton is still watered ; jute Is still watered ; 
groundnuts, hides, indigo, oils are freely adul- 
terated; this at least is common knowledge. 
It is unnecessary to dilate on tlio loss to Indian 
trado which this practice of adulteration must 
involve, but it appears to the Government of 
India to be specially Important at tho present 
time to endeavour to focus attention on the 
matter. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the prosent war will be followed by a period o* 
keen competition among industrial nations for 
materials of all descriptions and for products i 
which India should bo In a specially favourable 
podtiou to supply. But it cannot be expected 


that India will be able to capture and retain 
the extended markets which should fall to her 
share, it steps arc not taken to effect a radical 
improvement in the reputation which, the 
Government ot India foar, some of her products 
have only too justly merited. 

Attitude of Government.— After review- 
ing tho facts concerning the adulteration 
of wheat, cotton, jute, leather, hemp, and 
bees’ wax the memorandum continued: — 
It will be seen from tho preceding sketch of 
previous discussions on this subject that the 
Government of India have been consistently 
opposed to any attempt to meet tho evil by 
legislative measures. They have held the view 
that any such measures would be extremely 
difficult to carry into effect, would seriously 
hamper trade, and would probably, in any 
case, prove ineffectual as a practical remedy. 
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They have maintained the opinion that the 
proper agency for dealing with these abuses 
is the trade Itself, and that no intervention on 
the part of Government is desirable. To these 
views they are still inclined to adhere. At the 
same time, they would welcome any suggestions 
on the subject, and would be glad to co-operate, 
If further discussion should show that any action 
on their part is at once feasible and desirable 
It seems to them, however, more probable that 
the situation could be most satisfactorily dealt 
with without any intervention on the part of 
Government, if tho leading exporting firms 
of any particular commodity in India would 
arrange with their leading buyers that the latter 
should Insist on freedom from adulteration, an 
improvement could probably be more readily 
effected by this means than by any action on 
the paft of Government. This would seem to 
be the most fruitful line of attack, but it has 
also been suggested that Chambers of Commerce 
in India might organise some system of certify- 
ing to the purity ot products beiore export 
This suggestion seems worthy ot consideration. 

Adulteration of Ghee —In the autumn 
of 10 L7, considerable feeling was evoked 
In Calcutta by the practice of adulterating ghee. 
For instance, a panchayat ot Mai wans excom- 
municated five ghee dealcis, in one case two 
partners wore excommunicated for one year 
and ordered to pay Rs. 1,00,000 towards the 
purchasing of grazing ground for cattle. In 
another case a father and son were fined Us. 
25,000 and in other cases the fines ranged 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1.000. Feeling waxed so 
strong that a deputation asked tho Governor 
to move the Government ot India to pass an 
ordinance, pending legislation, penalising both 
the adulteration of gh< 0 and the selling or 
stocking of adulterated ghee. Shortly afterwards 
an Emergency Bill was introduced, by Sir 


S. F. Sinha, In the Bengal Legislative Council, 
to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act, with 
special reference to ghee adulteration. Sir 
Satyendra, in introducing the Bill, said that 
the existing law had failed to check the practice 
of adulterating ghee and selling adulterated 
ghee In Calcutta. In view*of the evils resulting 
from widespread adulteration it was considered 
necessary that more stringent measures should 
be taken to provide for tho purity of the article 
and to penalise the manufacture, storage, and 
sale of ghoe that was adulterated. In this Bill 
a definition for adulteiation had been introduc- 
ed by which ghee must not consist of any article 
which was not extracted from milk. The 
penalty imposed under the Bill for offcnceB 
ranged from a fine of Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000. The 
Bill was taken up for consideration after sus- 
pending the rules of business and passed. 

Burma Ghee Adulteration Act.— In 

Bmma a similar Bill was pussed In October, 1017, 
when the mover of the Bill explained that 
all that the Bill proposed was to ensure that a 
purchaser who desires to obtain ghee should be 
entitled to leceive an article which was derived 
exclusively from milk. If purchaser desired 
a cheaper substitute, the Bill did not prevent 
him from obtaining it. It did, however, prevent 
him from receiving such substitute under the 
Impression he w'as purchasing ghcc. It was 
not anticipated that the Bill would effect any 
dislocation of any established trade. It would 
be ncoes'sarv for manufacturers anddealeiS of 
mixtures which had hitherto been sold under 
the name of ghee to arrange to sell such mixture 
under distinctive names in order that the 
customer might be fully aware ho was not 
purchasing gnee. It such names were speedily 
adopted, the evils resulting trorn the sale ot 
these mixtures as ghee would be prevented 
without any loss or dislocation of industry. 


THE CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


To the Civil Veterinary Department, which 
originated in 1802 os an expansion of the mili- 
tary horee-breeding department, is entrusted 
the performance or supervision of all official 
veterinary work in India, other than that of the 
Army. Its duties fall under the main heads of 
cattle disease and cattle breeding, horse and 
mule breeding, and educational work In veteri- 
nary colleges. _ . , 

In 1905 and the following years both the 
superior and the subordinate establishments 
were considerably increased ; but the strength of 
the subordinate staff in most provinces was still 


far short ot the sanctioned establishment, the 
demand for veterinary graduates being greater 
than the supply, and the European staff re- 
mained small In proportion to the volume of 
work calling lor attention. The post of In- 
spector-General, Civil Veterinary Department, 
was abolished with effect from the 1st April 
1912, the duties being transferred partly to 
local Governments and partly to the Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Government of India. 
Of late years small veterinary departments, 
modelled on the Civil Veterinary Department* 
were started in several native states. 
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INDIAN COTTON DUTIES ACT. 


The origin ol this fiscal measure dates back 
to 1894 when the embarrassment caused to the 
finances of India by .the fall in oxchange drove 
the Government of India to the necessity of 
adopting measures to increase their sources of 
revenue. Among these measures was the re- 
imposition of the Customs Tariff which had been 
in force prior to 1882 subject, however, to this 
difference that cotton yams and fabrics, which 
had formerly been subjected to an import duty, 
were in 1894. excluded from the list of dutiable 
articles. This partial re-imposition of import 
duties had been recommended by the Herschell 
Commission which, in reporting in 1893 on the 
currency question, had favoured this method 
of adding to the revenue as being the least likely 
to excite opposition. In point of fact, however, 
this recommendation which was carried into 
effect In the Indian Tariff Act of March 1894 
gave rise to very marked opposition. In sup- 
port of their policy the Government appealed to 
the Resolutions passed in 1877 and reaffirmed in 
1879 by the House of Commons, the first of 
which had condemned the levy of import duties 
on cotton fabrics imported into India as “being 
contrary to sound commercial policy, ” while 
Die latter called upon the Government of India 
to effect “ the complete abolition of these duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian consumer 
and to the English producer." It was, how- 
ever, an open secret that the decision to excludo 
from the list of dutiable articles cotton yams 
and fabrics was not the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India but that of the Secrotary of 
State. It was pertinently pointed out that 
the volume of trade in cotton goods and 
yarnB then represented nearly one-half of 
the total Imports from abroad, and that the 
exemption of these important commodities | 
single other important commodities when 1 

S lly overy single other commodity was 
ibjected to an import duty could not be 

on its merits as a sound fiscal measure, 

much less when it was an admitted fact that 
the Budget would still show a deficit. 

Excise Duties imposed.— The opposi- 
tion to this measure, though it failed to secure 
its rejection In the Legislative Council, was 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yielding to the unit- 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of Indian public opinion, His Majesty’s 
Government eventually agreed to the re-im- 
posltion of import duties on cotton yams and 
fabrics provided that it could be shown that such 
a measure was necessitated by the position of 
Indian finances, and that It was combined with 
an Excise duty which would deprive the Import 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
in December 1894, consequent on the further 
deterioration in the financial position, two bills 
were introduced in the Legislative Council. 
The first of these subjected cotton yams and 
fabrics to the general import duty of 5 per cent . 

valorem. The second imposed an Excise 
duty on all cotton yams of tO’caod above pro- 
duced by Mills In British India. In introduc- 
ing this latter BUI the then Finance Minister, 
pir James Westland, was careful to explain 
that the policy underlying its provisions bad 


been imposed on the Government of India by 
the Secretary of State In pursuance of the Re- 
solution of the House of Commons quoted above. 
The provisions of this particular Bill are of 
little interest. From the first it was recognised 
that they were unpractical, Lancashire and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
which the line Bhould be drawn exempting Indian 
yams from the Excise Duty. Practical diffi- 
culties were pointed out by Indian spinners as 
to the impossibility of spinning preoise!y to a 
particular count. From the Lancashire point 
of view it was contended that the Bill offered 
facilities for evasion white it was admitted that 
under the system adopted in the BiU, thfe taxa- 
tion of Indian and Lancashire products was 
not being carried out on a similar basis. 

Act of 1896.— The Act was in fact doomed 
to be short-lived, and in December 1895 the Gov- 
ernment of India were compelled to re -con aider 
the whole position and to introduce an entirely 
new measure which became law in January 
1898 as the Indian Cotton Duties Aet II of 1896. 
This measure proceeded from two conclusions, 
namely, that no attempt should be made to 
obtain any duty from yarns whether imported 
or locally manufactured, and that an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
whether imported or of Indian origin. With 
the object of conciliating the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed at 3$ per cent, as opposed 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
5 per cent. The main provisions of the Act 
provided that the assessment for the purfo&o# 
of collecting the Excise duty should be based 
on returns submitted by the mill-owners ; and 
that provision should be made for a rebate in 
the case of woven goods exported out of India. 
No control beyond a requirement that statis- 
tical returns should be furnished was attempted 
In respect of spinning mills. On the other hand 
certain concessions in the matter of import duty 
on Mill stores were made by executive order so 
as to place Indian Mills on a footing mors or 
less equal to their Lancashire competitors. 

Criticisms of the Measure.— It is not 
possible within the limits of the present article 
to do more than summarise the criticisms with 
, which tliis measure was received in India. Much 
of the opposition was based on grounds of a 
transient character ; as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then in a state of continu- 
ed depression and that it b*»d been hard hit, 
particularly in respect of it export trade, by 
the currency legislation, anu by the uncer- 
tainty as to the fiscal policy of Government. In 
some quarters objection was offered to the ex- 
emption of yarn, which it was alleged, would 
place the Indian hand weaving Industry at an ad- 
vantage with the Indian power weaving industry. 
But the hostility to this measure, as also to the 
earlier measures already described, clearly 
proceeded from the feeling that the policy of 
the Government of India and of the secretary 
•A State bad been dictated by Lancashire, and 
that the action of Lancashire was due not so 
much to the fact that there was any real com- 
petition between Indian and Manchester goods, 
but to a desire to handicap the Indian industry 
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whoso progress was already causing uneasiness 
to Lancashire Interests* It was argued that 
UlG imports Iram Lancashire were practically 


that the Excise duties stand and fall with the 
import duties. Against such an attitude all 
arguments based cither on the advantages of 


vj fffiTiTTn IWJlYi] 0 ill m H ri» H if 


other reasons, Indian mills could not produce ; ■ policy or on the handicap to which the present 
that iu any case the advantage to the Indian i system exposes the Indiaa millowner can, of 
millowner of the import duty was inconsiderable ( course, make no head way. Tho Government 
and was counterbalanced by certain draw- of India are confronted with a heavy recurring 
backs, arising from the inferiority of Indian i loss in their revenues as a rosult of tne abolition 
labour, which could not be overcome ; and that 0 f tho opium traffic, 
this advantaze. such as it was, could scarcely , „ 

be said to have a protective character, in view , Policy of 1917 .— The policy of Government 
of the higher cost of initial equipment in the towards the Cotton Duties underwent a further 
case of an Indian mill which has to import its i development in 1917. In tho budget of that 
macliinery, and of working expenses conse- year provision was made tor Interest and sinking 
quent on the scarcity of skilled labour aud on fund charges on £ 100 millions, the contribution 
the necessity of importing storcB required in the , of India towards the cost of the war. This 
production of cloth. Finally, from the stand- 1 demanded in addition to the natural increaso 
point of the consumer, very severe criticism was in the revenues fresh taxation to the extent of 
directed against the reduction, iu favour of i £ 3 millions per annum. Amongst the expedients 
imported cotton goods, of the general rate of 1 adopted to produce this revenue was the raising 
duty from 5 per cent, to 3} per cent, on the of tho import duty on cotton goods from 81 
ground that the effect of the legislation would | per cent to 71 per cent, which is the general 
relieve the richer classes who were consumers tariff rate. At the same timo the cotton excise 
of the liner Manchester fabrics and impose i duty was fixed to romain at the previous figure 
new taxation on the poorer classes whose re- i of 31 per cent, thus giving the indigenous 
qulremcnts were met by the Indian mills. industry a slight protection to the extent of 

4 per cent. Tho quostion of tho abolition of 
New Factors in the Situation. — Since tho Excise entirely had to be dismissed from 
the passing of this measure into law the policy consideration in view of the demands upon tho 
of the Government of India in this respect has exchequer, as It was estimated to produce in 
frequently been the subject of attack in the 1917-18 £ 320,000. By means of the increase 
press and in tho Legislative Councils while it in the tariff on Cotton Duties the Finance 
has also formed the subject of continued ro- Member estimated to produce an additional 
presentations by the industrial interests affected £ I million per annum. The proposal was 
and political organizations. In more recent received with immense satisfaction in India 
years the agitation in favour of the abolition ' as a step towards the righting of what is almost 
of the Excise duties has been revived by the 1 everywhere regarded os a reverse economio 
growth in England of a strong body of public , wrong. It aroused very vehement protests in 
opinion in opposition to the policy of Free Lancashire where the cotton industry organised 

Trade. Advantage has been taken of this its political vote and brought great pressure 

new phase in English economic thought to to bear upon the Secretaiy of State to withdraw 
press on behalf of India the acceptance of a the measure. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 

polioy of Protection and the removal of the then Secretary of State for India, stood firm 

Excise duties is now claimed by tho opponents and with the Government at his back refused 
to this measure as a nocessary corollary of the to budge an inch from the position which ho 
application to tho British Empire of the prin- had taken up iu supporting the Government 
ciples associated with the name of Mr. Chamber- of India in tills matter. There were anxious 
lain. A new factor in the situation which has moments in the llouse of Commons when the 
strengthened the position of those who are in Labour Party joining with the Irish Nationa- 
opposition to the Excise duties is to be found lists and tho Lancashire vote mobilised its 
in the severe competition which Indian mills i forces against the Government especially os 
have to face in China as well as in India from tho attitude of Mr. Asquith and his following 
the Japanese industry. The Japanese market was obscure. In the end Mr. Asquith gave 
was lost to India in the early years of this his support to the Government policy on the 
century. More recently, however, Japan has understanding that tills, In common with all 
entered as a competitor with India into the othor fiscal Issues, would be reoonsldered at the 
China market, while within the last few years end of the war. With this support, the Bill was 
it has pushed its advantage as against the carried through the House of Commons by a 
Indian millowner in the Indian market Itself, large majority. Wtiatever may be the influence 
Again it is claimed that the recent enhance- of tills slight protective duty In the future it 
ment of the silver duty has materially affected cannot possibly affect the Lancashire industry 
the position of the Indian spinner who relied at the present time. Tho dominant factor 
on the China market. On two occasions within governing the imports of cotton Is not its price 
the last five years the question of Excise duties but freight and prices have scared to such 
has come prominently to the front as a result heights that a four per cent, protective duty 
of debates in the Viceroy’s Council. The cannot possibly influence tho volume of I<anca* 
official attitude is firmly based on the position shire trade whilst these conditions prevail* 
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THE INDIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


A JCKJlUtlon Issued l>y tlic {lowmix-nt 01 
Imi’a in September 1917 announced the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to examine tl\c 
possibilities of increasing the cultivation of 
long-stapled cotton in India, of improving 
existing methods of ginning and marketing 
cotton, of preventing adulteration, damping 
and mixing, of improving the accuracy of the 
cotton forecasts and, generally, of making the 
statistical information published by Govern- 
ment of greater utility to the cotton trade. 
The Committee were also directed to submit 
reeonimcndations in regard to the staff required 
and the organization necessary for the develop- 
ment of the cultivation of long-stapled cotton 
in tracts which they considered suitable for 
that purpose. 

Personnel — ! he Committee consisted ot 
the following • — Mr. J MacKcnnn, C.I.E., 
1,0 S., Agricultural Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, President. Mr. N. N. Wadia, 
CM .Id., Ex-Chairman, Bombay Mill Owners’ 
Association, Mr. F. Hodgkinson, Member of the 
Council of the British Cotton Growing Associ- 
ation, Mr. Jl. ¥. A«hton, Executive Engineer, 
Punjab, Air. G. 8. Henderson, Imperial Agricul- 
turist, and Mr. W, Roberta, Principal, Lynli pur 
Agricultural (Jollego, Membeis. Mr. F. Noyce, 
I.C S., Secretary. 

The Report of the Committee, which was 
issued iu April, 1919, opens with an introductory 
chapter which gives an outline of the general 
position in regard to the world’s supply of 
cotton which led to the appointment ot tlic 
Committee. To this chapter is appended n 
tabular statement showing the trade and botani- 
cal classification ot every variety of cotton 
grown in India with its length of staple and 
ginning percentage, the tract in which the varletv 
is grown and its estimated area and outturn 
in a normal season. It is explained that cotton 
ot which the staple is three quarters of an inch 
or over is regarded as long staple cotton for the 
purposes of Bombay, whilst, for the purposes of 
the I. an cash ire mills, long staple cotton must be 
a "commercial inch" in length, the actual 
measurement being somewhat less, and rather 
over seven-eighths of an inch. The Committee 
conclude that, so far as separate figures un- 
available, of the 4 , 728,000 bales of cotton 
produced by India in a normal season, 720,000 
fall within ‘the Lancashire definition of long 
staple cotton and an additional 478,000 bales 
within the Bombay definition. 

Division of the Report .— The Report pro- 
per is divided into two parts, the first of which 
is devoted to the agricultural and irrigational 
aspects of the problems with which the Com- 
mittee dealt and the second to their commercial 
aspect. The first part is again divided into 
chapters in which the cotton growing Provinces 
and Mari vo States are dealt with separately 
and ends with some general recommendations 
regarding agricultural work on cotton. Hu* 
second part contains tour chapters only, one on 
general commercial questions, more especially 
the question of preventing malpractices in gin- 
ning and pressing factories, one on cotton fore- 
casts and statistics, one in which the establish- 


ment o£ an East Indian Coti on Association in 
Bombay is recommended, and on® in which tho 
formation of a Central Cotton Committco to act 
as a link between the Agricultural Department 
and the trade is advocated. 

Agricultural Problems — The Report em- 
phasizes that, of the methods by which an 
improvement in the duality and an increase 
in the outturn of Indian cotton can be secured, 
botanical work is the most important and reveals 
the success of the efforts the Agricultural 
Department has already made in this direction. 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, Madras and the Broach, Kurnpta- 
Dharwar and Khandesh tracts of Bom bay, It 
lias already evolved strains of cotton superior 
to tlic indigenous varieties either in staple, 
yield or ginning percentage (that is, the i*ei- 
centagc of lint to the total outturn of lint and 
seed) ‘ ami sometimes in all three. In the 
Central Provinces, where there were, at the 
time tlic Rcpoit was written, about 700,000 
acres under the short-stapled roxnim variety, 
the improvement has been in yield and ginnirig 
percentage, in the Punjab where there were 
270,00 > acres under "Punjab American ” 
cotton in 1917-18, the improvement has been 
in staple and ginning percentage, whilst, in the 
'linnevcJly tract in Madras with 220,000 acres 
under the improved variety evolved by the 
Agricultural Department and known as Karun- 
gatini, the improvement has been in yield, staplo 
and ginning percentage. It is in these tliree 
tracts that the Agricultural Department hr.: 
achieved its most striking successes in evolving 
superior aria in* ot cotton. In tlic Broach and 
Kumpla-Dharwar tracts, its superior strains 
have made much less headway, partly owing to 
the lack of a suitable onranisat ion to push them 
and partly to tlic tact that Broach and Kvmpta 
cotton are varieties which are possessed of very 
stable characteristics and it is, therefore, diffi- 
cult to secure anything in the nature ot a recog- 
nizable improvement in them. This is also the 
case In the" Westerns ” tract in Madras. The 
two improved strains which the Agricultural 
Dcpaitment lias put out 111 this and the adjacent 
" .Northerns “ tract have not proved sufficiently 
superior to the local cottous !o justify their 
being persevered with. A Irish atari has 
recently been made with two other selections, 
No. 25 in the case of Westerns and No. 14 in the 
ease of 1 N 01 tlierns, and the Committee n •com- 
mend that thc-Mi chon id be given an exhaustive 
trial. In the Broach tract, where the incursion 
ot the short-stapled cotton known as goybnri Is 
proving a serious menace to the reputation of 
Broach cotton, they iccommeml that tho 
A jricnltural Department should endeavour 
<o evolve a tvpc ot Broach cotton as superior 
to qoyhitti in* staple n-» is the present Broach 
cotton when grown pule and superior to it in 
j ir Id and ginning percentage. They do not 
consider that the very short-stapled variety ot 
trtjhduWi cottou known as roK'um in the Central 
Piovinccs and Khandesh and “ Aligarh whlte- 
llowered cotton" in the United Vi-ovinces should 
ic present, the end of tho Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s effort* to Jinpiovr the indigenous vniMteP 
in those tracts ami dcsiie that further attempts 
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should bo made to evolve u aupuior \ uut> oi 
wglcctum or in heum cotton or a crons between | 
them which can compete successfully with tho 
superior shorter-stapled varieties in tho matter 
of profit to the cultivator Tor the Punjab 
they recommend furihir trrnls with the varieties 
oi American cotton Known as 280 r and 2S > Jj 
which are superior in staple though not at 
j resent in vicld and ginning p<rccntagc to tht 
4 T variety of widch the Punjab American 
nop now almost cntinly consists ihese 
recommendations ipj lv to tracts in which much 
botanical work has alrtad} been done, but there 
an laicc traita which have been left rrncticaliy 
untouched botanic iliv llvderabad, which 
pioduees about one seventh of the cotton 
i. rown In India is oik of these ( thcr* 
are the toconidi tract in Madras and the 
Dholleras trict in Bomba \ A eTv little Ijotmii nl 
w mk his been done on the indigenous cottons 
in the Punjab on Camboda in Madias or on 
tht cottons ot Bimna flu Committee there 
Iotc, reeomnuud that botaniual work m thtsi 
truts should be taken up at once and in earnest 
Jhcv also recoin mend that the import mt work 
<n cotton brudine initiated bv Mi l(iki at 
tawnpor* should be further dev doped 

An increase in the outturn ot cotton cm 
In secured not onl> b\ an improve mint in the 
v incty grown but also bv impiov omenta in 
igricultural practiei The .Report points out 
that the outturn of cleaned cotton to the aero in 
Tndii is onlv 8) pounds whereas in the 1 uited 
States it is 200 jxnmcla, and th it Improvements 
in auicnltunl lractieo should virv consider 
abb reduce this dilfereuce Detailed rccom 
mendations ire made for each Provinco and 
Native State th( most important impiove 
ments advocated 1 ems thr spr atl of the practice 
ol sowing in lims and of mtemilture ind the 
worlving out of suit illf* rotitions incladii „ 
wherever possible, hoivy vlildiiu 1 pumhious 
fodder croi s 

Ah regards the organization of the Agri 
cultural Department, the ( ommttci rccom 
mend a laige huream m the numbir of seed 
farms in older to permit of the control of the 
selection and distribution cf pure sted bv the 
Deportment in the itnnur beat suited t> the 
local conditions of eieh tract They considti 
that tho di monstr ition of the usefulness of 
improved agricultural implements and of the 
advantages resulting from the use of m mures 
and from good cultivation should ordinarllv 
be carried out on the lands ot selected cultivators, 
but that, while tho establishment of large 
demonstration farms is considered desirable, an 
accurate profit and loss account should be mam 
talned As for the assistance to be given bv the 
Agricultural Department to tho cultivator in 
getting a better prioe lor a superior product, 
the Committee recommend an extension of the 
system of auction sales of unglnned cotton 
which have proved so successful In spicading 
the 4 1 vaiicty of American cotton in thi 
Punjab They consider, however that th< 
Agricultural Department should not m an> 
one case, attempt to deal with more than 60,000 
maunds of cotton, which would give it control 
over sufficient seed for 400,000 acre* After 
that, the sales should be handed over to other 
agencies but the Department would still be 
called upon for advice and assistance In regard 


to such mattus as grading, classification, and 
the settlement of disputes Ihe additions to 
the staff of the Agricultural Department recom- 
mended bv the f ommlttee for all these purposes, 
in addition to nine Botanists, an Entomologfct 
lor the United Province* and an Imperial 
Vfv coiogist, are one Director of Agriculture for 
slnd thirteen Deputy Directors of Agriculture 
hr longing to tho Indian Agricultural Service and 
three Assistant Directors who would be members 
oi the Provincial Agi (cultural Service For 
Nati vi Status tho additions proponed arc two 
Directors oi Agriculture two Deputy Dliectors 
md om Botanist Both in British territory and 
in Native states, the subordinate staff would 
be mcieascd proportionately 

Irrigational Problems— The possibilities 
>f the extension ot the cultivation of long staple 
otton under irrigation in the cotton growing 
ProMuem of North India — the Punjal , tho 
North Wt at Frontier Piovmce, tho United 
Province* and Sind — ne examined in graat 

detail in tlie Boport Ihe Committed are very 

mphatKallv ot opinion that Sind holds out 
rcater possiMlities than any other part of India 
tor tlu giowth of superior cotton and strongly 
lccommend thit the project for constructing 
i ban ice across the Indus at Sukkur which 
would <nsme i percnnnl water supply to some 
million mres of land in that Province, should 
b earned out immedlatolv They estimate 
‘hat tins would rman an area of 660 000 acres 
mein cotton ot which two thirds should bt 
cotton of longer stapli than any it present 
own m India and at least 1} Inches in length 

In tiie Punjab, the Committee anticipate a 
total of 46"> 000 acres under American cotton on 
vistln^ canals In the loursc of two or three 
v ’ars au inert aso of l y< >000 acres on tho area 
in 1917 and a further addition of 200 000 acres 
it throe large rrojeets the Sutlij River Project, 
the Tlavcli Jhoject and the Sind Sugar Doab 
\ rojoet nro carrii d out Messrs adia and 
UoUkinson how ver hold that no irrigation 
project in tht Punjab which mav affect tho 
supply of water in tho Tndus should bo under 
taken until the Sukkur Barrage Project has been 
carrlid out or until a derision that it BhoUld be 
ibandonod lias been ai rived at tn the United 
Provinces the Committee consider that the 
irra under tht fawnpoie American variety 
might increase from * ,000 acres to 11^,000 acres 
under the Ganges and Agra Canals, provided a 
suHdentlv high premium for it can be assured 
I hey hold that there are some small possibi- 
lities for Punjab American In the North West 
I rontler Pi evince for Cambodia in tho east of 
the Central Provinces and for Cambodia or 
Upland Georgian on lands which formerly grew 
poppv In Centinl India The cultivation of 
( ambodla under wells should spread in Madras 
V thorough investigation of the possibilities 
of tube wells and of pump irrigation in the 
1 hm jab and the United Provinces is recommend- 
d Broadly speakhig, therefore, tho extension 
if iirigatlon means the cultivation of more 
American cotton as, in the Peninsula, where the 
longer stapled indigenous varieties ore grown, 
cotton is not irrigated except tn the case of Cam- 
bodia under wells In Madras. The only recom- 
mendation in the Report In regard to the Indlge- 
> nous varieties under irrigation is that liberal 
l Government loans {uikav) should be granted 
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tot the construction of wells in North Gujarat 
wjiero greatly increased yields have been 
obtained under such conditions. 

Commercial Problems -The main problem 
dealt with by the Committee in tho second part 
of the Report is Ahafc of seen ring to the culti- 
vation an adequate price for the pure or superior 
varieties of cotton grown as the outcome of 
the recommendations in the first part-. With 
this object, the Committee recommend the 
establishment in other parts of India of open 
markets on tho Berar system in which the 
purchaser of cotton should bo able to see exactly 
what he is buying and to pay for it accordingly. 
Tho cotton tracts or the Bombay Presidency 
except Sind, and of the Madras Presidency 
except the Coconnda tract and tho Punjab 
Canal Colonics arc considered specially suitable 
for tho establishment of such markets. Other 
measures proposed arc the publication of cotton 
prices In np-countrv markets in a way which 
would enable the cultivator to realise their 

true significance, an extension of tho activities 

of co-operative wile societies and the Standardi- 
zation of weights on the basis of a cotton inaund 
of 2S pounds, which would prevent the cultivator 
from being cheated by unscrupulous middlemen. 
Afore important than any of these recommend- 
ations is the proposal that all ginning and press- 
ing factories should be licensed. The Report 
states that the malpractices from which the 
cultivator and the Ullage money lender are 
responsible are of minor importance compared 1 
with those which arc carried on in these factories 
and that it is in them that the bilk of the adul- 
teration, mixing and damping, which have so 
injuriously affected the reputation of Indian 
Cotton, takes place. It Is, therefore, recommend- 
ed that all pinning factories to be erected 
hereafter should conform to the plan for a model 
factory published with the Report and that all 
ginning and pressing factories already in exis- 
tence should be required to conform to the con- 
ditions laid down regarding the provision of suffi- 
ciently wide platforms for unpinned cotton ami 
lint, the paving of pi css houses and of the com- 
pounds of ginning factories, tlie maintenance 
of machinery In proper order, the submission of 
returns, the uso of standard weights, the disposal 
of seed and so on. A preliminary to the issue 
of licenses would be the assignment to all fac- 
tories of distinctive numbers and marks, which 
would enable tho cotton dealt, with by them to 
bo traced. licenses would only lx> Issued to 
factories which conformed to the published 
plan or w’ere brought up to the standard laid 
down and would be withdrawn for breach 
of the conditions mentioned above or on proof 
of such malpractices as damping, mixing, or 
adulteration. Complaints would be made by ; 
the sufferers and would bo investigated by | 
Committees on which the cotton trade would be i 
Adequately represented. In order st-111 further to | 
prevent the adulteration or mixing of waste or 
short staple cotton with long staple cotton, it 
is recommended that the transport of cotton 
waste by rail except from one spinning or weav- 
ing mill to another or to a port of shipment such 
as Bombay should be entirely prohibited as well : 
as the transport by sea from one port to another. ' 
The transport by rail of cotton either ginned. , 
or unglxmed, loose or in bales, would also be j 
prohibited except to toita M€ consumers such 1 


; as spinning or wearing mills or to ports for 
; disposal there or shipment outside. India. In 
j cases in which this course wmild involve hard- 
1 ship transjwrt under license is suggested. 

Statistical Information — Tho most im- 
portant recommendations in regard to the 
improvement of cotton forecasts are that 
measures should be takon to impress upon the 
primary reporting agencies the meaning of the 
term * normal ' and its equivalent In annas, 
Mint the yield oi cotton should invariably bo 
rcj)orted in term* ot unpinned cotton, the neces- 
sary conversion into terms of ginned cotton and 
of the anna estimate into American notatiou 
being made in the office of the Provincial Eirec- 
tor ol Agriculture, that special care should be 
taken In estimating the outturn of'colton when 
groun wlrii other crops and that more use 
should be made of non- official agencleS such as 
large firms, large and small landholders and 
ginning factories. Tho Committee consider 
that n ‘twelve -anna’ crop should everywhere 
l>c regarded as representing a normal crop unless 
theio are special reasons to the contrary. They 
also recommend that, the work of Submitting 
estimates of outturn should every where be 
handed over to the Agricultural department as 
soon as possible and that the results obtained 
on Government farms should be utilized more 
largely than at present, crpocially for purposes 
of comparison with previous years and ior 
ascertaining ginning percentages. They hold 
that the submission of returns ot rotton^ginned 
and pressed by ginning and pressing factories 
should be made tompulsoiy by legislation, the 
lienalty for failure being the withdrawal of the 
license of the factory. 

Establishment of a Central Cotton Trade 
Association.— The Committee suggest uot oah 
the better organization ot the Acieultural 
Department but also of the Cotton Tiade. The 
way in which this is to be seemed is by the 
establishment of a Central Cotton Trade Asso- 
ciation in Bombay, to be known as the last 
India Cotton Association which, as far as the 
control of the cotton trade is concerned, will 
take the place of the sewn distinct Ixxiies 
representing different branches ot the trade 
, which were in existence at the time the Report 
was written and still exist., though the functions 
of two of the most important of them, the Bom- 
bay Colton Trade Association and tho Bombay 
Cotton Exchange, are at piesent exercised by 
the Cotton Contracts Board. Jt is intended 
that the Bast India Cotton Association 
should be the permanent successor of the latter. 
Mr. N. N. Wadia, a member of the Committee, 
was entrusted with the duty of drawing up a 
suitable scheme ior the latter. This he did in 
consultation with the Directors of the Liverpool 
Cotton Association and Mr. N. S. Glazebrookc, 
Ex-Chalrman of the Bombay Cotton Trade 
Association, and the scheme is at. present under 
the consideration of the Government of India. 

Establishment of a Central Cotton Com* 
mittee.— finally, the Committee make provl- , 
sion foi a urh closer connexion between the 
Agricultural Department and the Cotton Trade. 
Thev point out the evils which have resulted 
n the past from the ignorance of tho Agricul- 
tural Department and the trade ol what the 
other was doing. It is proposed that the Central 
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Colton Committee to which all connected with 
cotton, whether agriculturally or commercially, 
will bo able to turn to for advice or assistance, 
should consist of about twenty mom bora. The 
nine official members would be the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of fndia, who would 
be President, six agricultural experts working 
on cotton from the six great cotton gi owing 
Provinces, the Director General o) Commercial 
Intelligence, and the Director of Statistics. 
The remaining members, with the exception of 
a representative ol the Co-operative Department, 
who might he cithei an official*' or a non-official, 
oulrl represent Chambeis of Commerce and 
milar bodies and would aLo include a reprosen- 
tnti\e of Lamu'-hiie r Lhe function!* of the 
Committee would be almost entirely advisoi y but. 
its udviie would eairv very great wcitrlit, Tt 
would J>e ot special iiuportanee in coimexiou 
with legislation pioposed on any matters con- 
net ted with lotton, which would invariably be 
relerred to it, and also in regard fo the vwukiug 
of (lie system of licensing ginning and picking 
t act, o lies. The penalty of the withdrawal of the 
license of an offending factory would only he 
inflicted upon its recommendation it. would 
assist the JYovineiai Agiieultural Department* 
in obtaining authoritative valuations of new 
vaneties of cotton and in getting aecmate 
spinning tests earned out. l'or this pmpose 
a Technologist would he added to its stall The 
Committee would woik to a large exhnt through 


Provincial and Local Sub-Committees whose con- 
stitution would be similar to its own though 
they would be on a smaller scale. Great stress 
is laid on the necessity of obtaining a Secretary 
of first class organizing ability. 

Cost of the proposals. — The cost of the 
additions to the start of tile Agricultural De- 
partment proposed by the Committee is esti- 
mated at Its. 11 lakhs per annum. An annual 
grant of at least 11 s. 2 laklis i>er annum tor the 
Central Cotton Committee is recommend* d in 
addition to this, it is suggested that funds 
might be provided, if considered desirable, by 
the imposition of ,i ease of eight annas a bale 
on all cotton used in the mills In India or ex- 
ported. 

Action taken on the Report.— In a Resolu- 
tion, dated August 2nd, 11)11), the Government ol 
India, whilst with a few exceptions, leaving to 
the discretion ot Local Governments the adop- 
tion ot the recommendations of the Grist pail of 
the Report, desired them to lose no time i 
cousideiiug the recommendations in respect, < 
additional appointments in the Agneult.ur: 
Department. The Government, of India stab 
that they w< re undertaking a detailed examt 
ation ol the recommendations in the second 
part and that precedence would ho given to the 
proposals for the formation of a Central Cotton 
Committee and to those for licensing ginning 
and pleasin' melon 7 


(Foi ('ottiht ('loth C ’ijniiol q. l ). 
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Banking. 


Of the three Presidency Banks the Bank of 
Bengal which commenced business in the year 
1800 is by far the oldest. It was followed 
by the Bank of Bombay in 1840 and by the 
Bank of Madras in 1843. A scheme is now under 
consideration to amalgamate the three Presi- 
dency Banks into an Imperial Bank. 

To commence with and for some considerable 
time thereafter Government had a very large 
interest, in all three Banks, holding as they did 
a large proportion of the share capital and having ; 
the right to nominate a number of tlio Direc- 
tors. It was decided however in 1876 that 
this connection should cease and Government 
holding of shares w'as nccoidingly icalised 
in that year and the right to be represented 
on the Directorates was given up at the same 
time. Government are still entitled, however, 
to audit the Banks' accounts at any time if 
they deem this necessary, to rail for any in- 
formation touching the affairs of the Banks 
and the production of any documents relative 
thereto, and may also require the publication 
of such statements of assets and liabilities 
at such intervals and in such form and manner 
as may be thought lit. The Banks’ Agree- 
ments with Government arc usually arranged 
for a period of ten years at a time and nowa- 
days provide for the most part for the carrying 
on at the head offices and branches of the 
ordinary banking business of Government in 
India and for the management and conduct 
in the three Piesidenoy towns of the Govern- 
ment loans. The management of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank was at one time entrusted 
to the Bank, but this was handed over to the 
Post Office in the year 1890. 

Paper Currency. 

The Banks had the right to issue currency 
notes until the year 1862 ; but in that year 
this privilege was withdrawn and to compen- 
sate the Banks for being deprived of this rigid, 
Government decided to deposit the whole of 
their balances at the Presidency towns with 
the Banks. Tills practice held good until 
the year 1876, when the lleserve Treasuries 
were formed ; but since that year Government 
balances, w'liich are all payable at call, have 
only been maintained at a figure sufficient to 
meet the demands of Government and suffi- 
cient also to compensate the Banks in part 
for the work of keeping the accounts. There 
are signs however that Government intend 
to adopt a more liberal policy in future in regard 
to the balances they maintain with the Presi- 
dency Banks. There is ro definite undertaking 
on the part of Government to keep any 
balance with the Banks either at. the head 
offices or branches ; but there is a stipulation 
that in the event of the balance at the head 
office of each Bank falling below a certain 
stated figure, which varies in the case of each 
Bank, Government will pay interest on the 
deficit. 

In order to assist Government in their 
attempts to encourage the use Of currency notes 
throughout India tho Banks have recently 
undertaken to issue and encash on behalf of 


Government universal Currency notes for the 
public freely at most of their Branches and in 
consideration of their having undertaken this 
work Government have, it is understood, 
a g ret d to maintain certain minimum balances, 
at such Branches so long ns they are entrusted 
with this work. 

Government Deposits. 


The following statement shows the Govern* 
merit deposits with each Bank at various 
periods during the last 40 years or so : — 

r_. 1. _ .. r • 



In Lnkhs of rupees. * 



Bank 

Bank 

Bank 


— 

of 

! of 

of 

Total. 


Bengal. 

1 Bombay 

1 

Madras. 


30 June 


i 



1881 . . 

230 

I 61 

53 

344 

1886 . . 

329 

1 82 

39 

450 

1891 . . 

332 

1 

97 

53 

482 

1890 . . 

225 

! 88 

57 

370 

1901 .. 

187 

| 90 

6.3 

i 340 

1906 .. 

| 

186 

I 93 

46 

325 

1911 ..! 

198 

129 

77 

1 404 

1912 . . 

210 

: 155 

75 

i 440 

1913 .. 

247 

* 167 

0* 

482 

1914 .. 

290 

| 197 

I 98 

j 580 

1915 .. 

263 

1 187 ! 

102 

552 

1916 .« 

336 

I 263 

115 

714 

1917 ..1 

1338 

i 710 

! 200 

2263 

1918 .. 

66 1 

j 549 

213 

, 1426 

1919 .. 

346 

i 298 

1 142 

■ 786 


General Banking Business. 

This Ih regulated by the Presidency Banks 
Act., 1876, under which Act all three Banks 
are now working. The various descriptions 
of business which the Banks may transact arc 
clearly laid down in Sec. 36 of the Act, and it 
is expressly provided in See. 37 that the Banka 
shall not transact any kind of banking busi- 
ness other than those sanctioned in Sec. 36. 
Briefly stated the main classes of business which 
the Banks may engage in arc as follows 

(1) Inventing of money in any securities of 
the Government of India or of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the stock or debentures of, or shares in 
Hallways bearing a Government guar- 
antee in respect of interest and tho de- 
bentures and securities of any Munici- 
pal body or Port Trust in India or of 
the Bombay Improvement Trust and 
the altering, converting and transpos- 
ing of such investments. 

(2) Advancing of money against any of the 
securities specified above or ag&iast 
bullion or other goods which or tho 
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documents of title to which ore deposi- 
ted with or assigned to the Bank as 
security. 

(3) Advancing of money against accepted 
bills of Exchange and promissory notes. 

(4) Drawing, discounting, buying and selling 

of bills of exchange and other negotl- , 
able securities pas able in India 01 I 

Ceylon. | 

(5) Receiving deposits. j 

(fl) Receiving securities for safe custody 1 

:ind realisation of interest, Ac., from con- , 
«tit writs 01 the Bank. 

(7) Buying and selling of gold and silver 
wlir ther coined 01 uncoined 

(8) Transacting pecuniary agency business 
on commission. 

The principal restriction® placed on the 
business of the Banks art as 
follows : — 

(1) The drawing, discounting, buying and 
selling of bills of exchange and other 
negotiable securities is confined to 
1 ill® and securities payable in India and 
Ceylon. 

(2) Borrowing of money is only permitted 
In India. 

(3) Loans or advances upon mortgage or 
m any other manner upon the security 


of any immovable property or the 
documents of title relating thereto is 
expressly prohibited. 

(4) The amount which may be advanced 
to any individual or partneiahlp bv way 
of discount or on personal security 19 
limited to an amount prescribed In the 
Bye-Laws of the Banks, such Bye-Laws 
having previously been approved by 
Government, 

(f) Loans or advances cannot be granted 
for a longer period than six months at 
a time. 

16 ) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security be given, unless 
such discounts or advances carry with 
them the several responsibilities of at 
least two peisons or firms unconnected 
with each other in general partnerships 
Various representations have been made 
I to Government by the Banks to have certain 
I of these restrictions withdrawn, particularly 
those referred to under Nos. I and 2 , which 
latter effectually prevent the Banks from doing 
any tiling in the nature of exchange business 
and from having access to the London money 
market for boi rowing purposes. The Govern- 
ment of India were prepared to meet the Banks 
wishes in the above connection to a great extent 
in the year 1903 ; but the Secretary of Suite 
did not approve of the Government proposals, 
and they were finally negatived in 1906, 


Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposits ha^o borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below — 

In I dhs of lliipiet 






3 

4 

Proportion of 


1 

1 

1 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

Government 
y deposits. | 

Other 

deposits. 

Government 
deposits to 

1, 2, S & 4. 

Lsr December. 







1891 


350 

97 

297 

1412 

13*7 percent. 

1896 


350 

158 

299 j 

1292 

14' 2 „ 

1901 


160 

213 

340 1 

1463 

14*3 „ 

1906 


360 

279 

307 

2745 

8*3 „ 

1907 


360 

294 

, .335 

2811 

8*8 ,, 

1008 


360 

309 

325 

2861 

8*4 „ 

1909 


360 

318 

319 

3265 

| 7*4 

1910 


360 

331 

423 

.3234 

9*7 „ 

mi 


300 

340 

438 

3419 

9*6 „ 

1912 


375 

361 

426 

3578 

9 0 „ 

1913 


375 

370 

587 

.3644 

11*8 „ 

1914 


.175 

.386 

561 

4002 

30' 5 „ 

191 G 


375 

369 

487 

.i860 

9*5 „ 

1916 


375 

358 

520 

4470 

9*0 „ 

1917 


375 

303 

771 

6771 

9*3 , 

1918 

••1 

375 

310 

! fciH 

5097 

12*9 „ 


The Banks have also the management of the debt of a number pf the Municipalities, port 
Trusts and Improvement Trusts throughout India. 
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Government policy In regard to the disposal meat should make loans from their balances 
of their surplus treasury balances in India has I to the Presidency Banks— such loans to be 
been strongly criticised at various times during within the absolute discretion of Government 
the lost thirty yean or so, and it has been | and to be granted only on good security and 
argued that the high rates of Interest which | for short periods. It Is not known how far 
are so common ji feature in India when the I the Government of India are prepared to accept 
crops come to be marketed are to a very large | the Commission’s recommendation in this 
extent due to Government action in withdraw- respect. 

ing money from the market when it is most The question of the establishment of a State 
needed and locking it up in the Reserve Trea- I Rank was considered at some length by tile 

snries. This question was considered at some | Commission and & considerable mass of evidence 

length by the Royal Commission on Indian ) was taken on this point. The opinions offered 
Finance and Currency q. v. which arrived at were however very conflicting, and although 
the conclusion that the present methods of J a draft scheme for such a Bank was drawn up 
dealing with the balances were open to criticism. < by two of the Members of the Commission, the 
The Commission further stated that the most I Commission as a whole finally came to the 
Obvious remedy would be to close the Reserve 1 conclusion that they were not in a position to 
Treasuries and place the whole of the Govern- | make recommendations one way or .the other 
meot balances in the Presidency towns with on the question of a State Bank. Tne whole 
the Presidency Banks; but their Anal rrcom- question will no doubt receive full consideration 
mendation in this connection was that Govern- after the wni 

Recent Progress. 

The following statement** shew the progress made bj the three Banks within recent years : — 

In Lal-fui of Rupees, 

IH\R OF BFNGVT. 


- 

Capital. 

Re nerve 

Oovt. 

depo- 

sits 

Othet 

depo- 

sits 

1 

| Cush 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
foi year 

list December. 









1895 

200 

68 

184 

677 

422 

132 

10 

pc r cert. 

» 

1900 

200 

103 

155 

582 

1 243 

130 

11 

1005 

200 

140 

167 

1204 

390 

181 

12 

t» 

1900 

200 

150 

100 

1505 

1 528 

149 

12 

It 

1907 

200 

137 

187 

1573 

1 4(i0 

279 

1' 

It 

1908 

200 

165 

178 

1575 

507 

349 

!.» 

It 

1909 

200 

170 

108 

1760 

015 

411 

14 

li 

1910 

200 

175 

198 

1609 

. 514 

308 

11 


1911 

200 

180 

270 

1077 

1 729 

321 

14 


1912 

.. i 200 

185 

234 

1711 

665 

310 | 

14 


1913 

200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

319 | 

14 


1914 

200 

200 

287 

2160 

1169 | 

621 

• lu 

It 

1915 

. l 200 

*201 

265 

1978 

785 | 

793 

i 1,1 


1910 

200 

*213 

271 

2143 

772 

708 

1 16 


1917 

200 

1221 

148 

2014 

1482 , 

, 773 

1 17 


1918 

200 i 

1 |189 

384 

2 192 

891 1 

1 779 

1 '7 

* 


* Includi s Its 03 lakhs as a r« serve for d< pr< ( lation of investrru nN. 
t .. 07 „ 

t 25 


BANK OF BOVIIUY. 


1895 


100 

fil 

76 

358 

-8 

105 

11 percent 

1900 


100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 

1» 

1905 


100 

87 

92 

670 

259 

158 

12 

„ 

1900 


100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 


1907 


100 

90 

112 

821 

324 

104 

13 

, 

1908 


100 

101 

94 

832 

877 

149 

12 

„ 

1909 


100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

103 

13 

it 

1910 


J00 

105 

152 

1053 

430 

149 

14 

ti 

1911 


100 

106 

107 

1104 

1 403 

208 

14 

•i 

J912 


100 

100 

117 

1124 ; 

| 3J 5 

210 

14 

•t 

1913 


100 

100 

200 

1015 j 

477 

232 

14 


1914 


100 

110 

183 

1081 

640 

202 

16 

ti 

1916 


100 

100 

no 

1079 | 

423 

270 

15 

if 

1916 


100 

90 

142 

1307 

067 

312 

15 

»» 

1917 


ioq. 

92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

171 

n 

19,8 

• « * « i 

100 

101 

177 _ 

1749 1 

542 

363 

18l 

ti 
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Bank of Madras. 


— 


i 1 

Capital., Reserve. | 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

i 

J Cash, j 

Invest. 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

4 s 

1895 


6° 

10 

i 

45 

278 

144 

45 

1 10 

per cent. 

1900 

. , 1 

60 1 

2l> , 

35 , 

260 

82 

67 

8 

1905 


60 

30 

4L 

344 

140 

71 

10 


1906 


60 1 

32 

54 i 

355 

151 

81 

10 


1907 


60 

36 1 

35 

410 

• 162 

84 

10 


1908 


60 

40 1 

52 

447 

153 

84 

11 


1909 


60 

44 

49 

600 

141 ' 

79 

12 


1910 


GO 

48 ' 

72 

567 

184 

85 

12 


1911 


00 

52 

59 i 

625 

1 165 1 

104 

12 


19L2 


75 1 

70 1 

75 i 

743 

, 196 1 

113 

12 


3913 - .. 


75 

73 | 

86 i 

805 

219 ; 

117 

I 12 


1914 


75 

76 ' 

91 

761 

I 267 

134 

, 12 

*’ 

1915 


75 , 

05 1 

86 

803 

i 250 ' 

184 

1 12 


1916 


75 

55 

104 

960 

' 280 

101 

1 12 


1917 

. . 

75 

M) 

87 | 

1020 

496 , 

94 

i 12 


191 s * 

..1 

75 , 

50 

102 i 

954 

• 271 1 

1.1 9 

12 

\ 


Note. — (The Banks have power under Sec. 30 (/) to draw Bills of Exchange payable out of India 
under certain btated circumstances, but this permission is of comparatively little 
Importance.) Bank of Bombay. 


Branches. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Calcutta — 

llarrison Road, Clive Street & Tark Street. 
Agra, Akyab, Allahabad, Benares, fawn pore, 
Chittagong, Dacca, Delhi, Hyderabad Dee- 
can, Jalpaiguri, Lahore, Lucknow, Mouliucm, 
Nagpore, Naraingunpe, Patna, Rangoon, 
Secunderabad, Simla. 

Pay Offices. 

Ohandpore, Serajgunge and Bombay (Agency), 


Bombay^— 

Byeulla, Mandvi and Sandhurst Road. 

A limed a bad, Ahracdabad City (Sub Branch), 
A kola, Amraoti, Broach, Hyderabad (Sind), 
Indoic, Jalgaon, Karachi, Poona, Quetta, 
Rajkot, Sholapur, Sukkur and Surat. 

Bank of Madras. 

Alleppy, Bangalore. Ilellary, Bimlipatam, Call- 
cut, Cceonada, Coeliin, Coimbatore, Colombo, 
Gunliir, Madura, Mangalore, Masulipatam, 
Negapatam, Oolacamund, Salem, TeJUuherry 
Irlthlnopoly, Trivandrum and Tuticorin. 

Out Stations. 

Bezwada, Erode, Naraipur, Rajahmuudry and 
Yizj anagram. 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange* business 

In India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
Continent, or In the Far East and the United 
States. Originally tlielr business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India ; but- in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated, 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London — 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever It has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits In India on quite as fa /our- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India. 
No information is available as to how far each 
Bank fits secured deposits in India but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
within uipont years. 


Total Deposits op aix Exohanqe Banks 
secured in India. 

In Lakhs of Tin pets. 

1805 



1030 

1900 



1050 

1901 



1183 

1902 



1370 

1903 



1014 

1904 



1632 

1905 



1704 

1900 



1808 

1907 



1917 

1908 



1951 

1909 



2027 

1910 



2479 

1911 



2810 

1912 



2953 

1913 



8103 

1914 



3014 

1915 



3354 

1916 



3803 

1917 



5337 


Exchange Banks* Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the Invest- 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as It con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against Imports 
and exports to and from India. 

. The financing of the import trade originated 
and la carried through however for the most 
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part by Branches outside of India, the Indian 
Branches* share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the expert business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the expert finance in India and in view I 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to j 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large I 
proportion of tlioir resources in carrying through 
the business. They arc able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure In relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets dated 31st December 1917 of i 
the undernoted Banks will give some idea of this. ' 

Liability on Bills of Exchange re-dis- 
counted and still Current. 

£ 

Chartered, Bank of India Australia 3,942,000 
and China. 

Eastern Bank, Ld 969,000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 5,473,000 
Corporation. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. . . 2,245,000 

National Bank of India, Ld 2,838,000 

15,000,000 

The above figures do not of course relate 
to rc-discounts of Indian bills alone, as tne 
Banks operate in other partB of the woild ul^o, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole. 


The bill* against exports are l&igoly drawn 
at three months' sight and may either be‘*clean'* 
or be accompanied by tho documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn* 
Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses In England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
caso if they were unable to rediscount. Jt 
| must not be assumed however that all bills 
, are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
| as at times it suits tho Banka to hold up the 
1 bills In anticipation of a fall m the London 
discount rale while on occasions al&o the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banka place themselves in funds In India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal:— 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable In London and elsewhere 
out of iiidia. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
pliie Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(i) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is ct the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 


ThO following is a btateiflcnt of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on 
business in India as at 31st December 191 S. 


In Thousunds of £. 


Capita). Reserve. 


Chartered Bank of India Austria A Cluna 1200 2000 

Coraptoir National D’ Escomptc dc 8000 1710 

Paris. 

Eastern Bank, Ld. 600 90 

Hongkong <Sr Shanghai Banking . . . . 1300 5t*oo 

Imperial Bank of Persia . . . . 0.»0 320 

International Banking Corpn 650 1102 

Mercantile Bank of India . . . . 562 700 

National Bank of India, Ul 1000 1 J >0 

National Bank of South Africa . 2965 1030 

Russo Asiatic Bank (1915) .. .. 4745 -300 

Yokohama Specie Bank .. .. .. 4200 -76 * 

Sumitomo Bunk .. 2250 45u 


Deposits. 


Cash and 
Investment. 


l 

!.*j777 9 100 

M>i)U8 12756 

5784 2312 

31117 11136 

1780 4760 

1 1958 4198 

12370 3710 

27517 7953 

10*21 13461 

48200 11260 

54617 25608 

26098 6625 


Bank of Taiwan 


2500 


053 


42807 


12855 
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Joint Stock Banks. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 there were few Banks of 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
small Importance and had their business con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
ftcent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very large 
number engagod in other businesses in addition 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. 

These Banks mane very great, strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but it 
was generally suspected in well Informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 


of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no great surprise to many 

m when it became known that some of the 
were in difficulties. , 

The first Important failure to take place was 
that of the People's Bank of India ana the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 

The public have for the time being lost much 
of their confidence in this class of Bank and 
deposits to a very large extent have been with- 
drawn and it Is feared that a large portion of 
the money has gone back into hoards. This 
is very unfortunate as many of the Bank*, 
particularly the older established concerns, 
nave always been recognised as being conducted 
on safe and prudent lines. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as It appears !u the 
latest available Balance Sheets 

In Lakhs of Rupees, 



Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 

Investments. 

Allahabad Bank, Ld. 

30 

~Tx ~ 

724 

222 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Ld 

88 

50 

1272 

557 

Bank of Baroda, Ld 

20 

11 

204 

74 

Bank of India, Ld. 

50 

13 

675 

237 

Bank of Mysore, Ld 

10 

*» 

74 

27 

Central Bank of India, lid, . . . . j 

33 

1 1 

773 

403 

Madras Bank, Ld. 

10 

1 2 

29 

10 

Karachi Bank, Ld. 

2 

# m 1 

7 

l 

National Financing and Coin mission 

10 

1 

63 

27 

Corporation, Ld. 

Qudh Commercial Bank, Ld. 

5 

3 

7 

1 

Punjab National Bank, Ld 

16 

13 

223 

109 

Tata Industrial Bank, Ld ! 

75 

i 

583 

235 


The principal Banks which have gone into liquidation during the last throe or four years 
are given below along with a Statement of their Capital ltescrvo and deposits as at the date of 
the latest available Balanco Sheets : — 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 


Bank of Upper India (1912) 

Bombay Banking Co 

Credit Bank of India, Ld. 

Deccan Bank, Ld. 

Indian Specie Bank, Ld 

Eathiawad and Ahmedabad Banking Corporation 

Lahore Bank, Ld. (1912) 

People's Bank of India, Ld 

Punjab Co-operative Bank, Ld. (1912) . . 

The Pioneer Bank 

Standard Bank, Ld 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

10 

9 

191 

1 

.. 

15 

10 


61 

1 


11 

75 

15 

270 

7 


28 

I 

# 

28 

12 

2 

127 

7 

2 

00 

3*84 

, , 

1*96 

10 

* ♦ 

4 
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Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

The following figures appearing in the Report 
of the Director-General of Statistics shews the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Bonks registered 
in India — 

In Lakhs of rupees 



Capital Reserve 

Deposits 

1870 

9 

l 

13 

1875 

14 

2 

27 

1880 

16 

J 

63 

1885 

18 

5 

94 

1890 

33 

17 

270 

189o 

.. 63 

31 

566 


AGENTS 

IN 

INDIA 
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Capital, 

Reserve, 

Deposits 

1900 

82 

45 

807 

1005 

84 

77 

1108 

1906 

133 

56 

1155 

1907 

229 

63 

1400 

1908 

239 

69 

1626 

1909 

266 

87 

2049 

1910 

275 

100 

2a65 

1911 

285 

126 

2529 

1912 

291 

134 

2725 

1913 

231 

332 

2259 

1914 

251 

141 

1710 

1916 

281 

156 

1787 

1910 

287 

173 # 

2471 

l‘»17 

303 

162 

3117 


LONDON BANKS. 


Names ol iondori Oiliccs or Lori spondt-nti of certain Banks and 1 irm* (doing b ink- 

ing business) m India 


Name of Bank 


I ondon Olflu — nts 01 

( orresiiondents 


Address 


Ptemdemy Hanks 
Bank oi Bengal 

Bank of Bombi> 

Bank of Madr is 

Other Banks d hi lt< / Pmni 
VUiance 1km k of Simla 

Tata Industrial Bank 
Allahabad Bank, I 1 mited 

Central Bank of India, I td 

Bank of Baroda 
Bank oi Mysore, 

Orindlay A Co 
lhomas Cook A bon 

King Hamilton A Co (Calcutta) 
King King A Co (Bombay) 


Bank ol I nglind 
f outis A Co 
Ilo>ds Bank, 1 unit d 
Sunuol Montagu A < i 

Coutts A Co 
Samuel Montigu V. Co 

Bank of Lngl tnd 
National T > ro\iiie id A I mon Bulk 
of Lngland, I united 
Samuel Montagu k f o 


Boulton Lrothtr-. < ( o 
London (.ounti Wtstinin tir A 
Pans Bank limited 
I llarela^s Bank, Limited 
I Samuel Montagu A ( o 

] Isolds Bank. I united 

Isationul Proilnml a I mon 
Bank of I ngland Limited 
| Samuel Montagu A Co 

London lolnt City A Midland 
I Bank, limited 

i I he Lttflttrn Bank, J Id 
' Ditto 

1 ondon other 


lhrc idne telle Street E C 2 
440 Strand W ( 2 
71 tom bard street, E C 1 
tO, Old Broad Street, L 0 2 

140 L tr^nu \\ f 2 
00, Old Broul Street, L ( 2 

Tim ulneidle Street, 1 C2 

I 1 1 Bishop s Gate E C 2 
1 00, 011 Broad Strut,! C2 


40, Old Bloat l Strut L C 2 

41, Jotlibmj 1(2 

> 4, Lombard Street 1 ( 1 
bO Old Broad Street F C 2 

71 Lombard Street LC 3 


l * Bishop < ifct, h U 2 
00 , Old Bioad Street, h C 2 


o, J liu uinetdle St r c c t, 
1 C 2 

J, ( rosliy Sq , E C 1 
Ditto 

1 Parliament Street 
1 udgata Circus, £ C 4 

05, CoinliiU h C. 3 
Ditto 


Hiurj S King l ( o 
Ditto 



2 ?8 Native Bankers and Shroffs. 

ing buaSuoijlnfndia” ° mCC * 3 Ag< ’ nts or ^respondents of certain Banks and Firms (doing Bunk- 


Nnme of Bank 


Ext hit 'tig e Jin uls ! 

Eastern Bank 

Cox <fc Co 

Mercantile Bunk <»| Imii.i, Ltd i 

(bartered Bank of India, Auvti.ili.i ! 

and China ] 

National flank id India .. 
Hongkong cV ^h.wi'diai Bunkum \ 

Goiporation . . . . . 1 

Yokohama Spirit* Bank . ! 

Bank ol Tfmvan . . . [ 

Compton 1 JVation.il d* I’.scomptr ‘ 
do Pans . . . . . , ! 

Bank . . . . i 

Intet national Banking Coipui.i- 
tion . , . . . . . 1 


London Office — Agents or 
Correspondents. 


Address, 

*5 


4, Ciosby Sq., 13 C. ft. 

10, Charing Cross, S. W. t. 
15, Grace. Church St., E.G.3 

'18, Bishop's Cate, E. C. 2. 
20, Bishop’s Gate, E. C. 2 

0, Grace Church, St., JS.O. J 
V, Bishop’s Cate, B. <!. 2 
58, Old Broad St , E C. 2. 

8-1”*, King William St ,L.C. 

I. 

04, Old Broad St, E. C 2. 
30, Bishop’s Cate. K C 2. 


NATIVE PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Native private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
in India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the wurtl 
“ Sliroff ” ia usually associated with u person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as shroffs ” in hanking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Bonks in India. Under 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct, and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of buch great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Frosidcncy Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not bo permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A Shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of liis 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, ho 
still requires say Its. 25,000 to stock his shop 
* suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
Bate. The business, as a rule, is arranged tnrough 
a hoondec broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,000 each. A hoondec 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
Is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs arc greater than they arc able to 


I meet out of their own money, and it is at this 
! point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
; a number of the bills they already hold to the 
i Banka for discount under their endorsement, 

i and the Banks accept such bills Ireely to an 

extent determined m each case by the standing 
of the enroll and the strength of tlio drawers. 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
aependent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
, which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
i which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
' very dose touch with all the traders to whom 
1 they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of busiiKss above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banka can 
: engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usuaUy 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bids with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or li 0 l o is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the enrolls for business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engago in the class of business 
I above described are principally Mnrwaries and 
I Multanis having their head Offices for the most 
■ part in Bikanir and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
, business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being curried on by " Moonims ” who have 
J very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native batikem 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
> extent. 
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THE BANK RATE, 

Each Presidency Bank fixes Its own Bank The rate fixed represents the rate charged by 
rate, and the current rate of each Bank deter* the Banks on demand loans against Govern* 
mines to a great extent the rates for all im* ment securities only and advances on other 
portant c)asse% of business within the Bank’s securities or discounts are granted os a rule at 
sphere of influence. The rates in the three a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily such ad van- 
Presidencies are not always uniform, but it ces or discounts are granted at from onc-half to 
seldom happens that a difference of more than one per cent, over the official rate ; but this does 
17© exists, more particularly as regards Bombay not always apply and in the monsoon months, 
and Bengal, which seem to be in closer touch when the Bank rate is sometimes nominal, 
with each other than appears to be the case it often happens that such accommodation 
with Madras. is granted at the official rate or even less. 

The following statement shews the average Bank rate of each Bank since 1881 : — 


Bank of Bombay. Bank of Bengal. j Bank of Madras. 


Year, 

1 

j 

i 

1st 

Half- 

year. 

2nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average. 

1st 

Half- 

year. 

2nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 1 
average. ! 

1st 

Half- 

year . 

2nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average. 

1884 


9*03 

4*17 

6 ‘ 00 

8*813 

3*940 

0*379 | 

8*12 

4 13 

0 27 

1885 


5 '90 

4*00 

4*95 

G * 757 

4*005 

5-381 i 

5*71 

3*23 

4 47 

1880 


6'35 

0*50 

0*42 

5*023 

0*152 

0-037 

5'48 

501 

5 56 

1887 


7*78 

3*73 

5*75 

7*475 

3*804 

5*039 

7*92 

3-90 

591 

1888 


5-90 

5*51 

5*70 

5*730 

5*185 

5-460 

5-78 

544 

6*01 

1889 


9 '46 

4*00 

6 * 73 

9*309 

4*G71 

0-991 

9-62 

4 J 4 

0*88 

1890 


921 

3*28 

6*24 

8*205 

3*315 

5*790 : 

8' 14 

3 32 

5*73 

1891 


3*88 

2 ’23 

3* 00 

3-502 

2‘022 

3*002 

0 00 

12-25 

2*92 

1892 

1 

3-97 

3*04 

8*50 

3*881 

3*114 

3*499 

403 

3-07 

3-55 

1893 

f 

5-97 

3 '84 

4*90 

5*685 

4*070 

4-880 ' 

ft 19 

4*36 

5*27 

1894 


7*55 

3*40 

5*50 

7*425 

3*304 

5*394 

0*72 

rra 

5*01 

1895 


4*30 

3 *00 

3*95 

5*000 

3*592 

4*329 

5 0‘> 

3*50 

4*20 

1890 


5*85 

5*10 

5*47 

5*774 

5 ’ 008 

5*091 

C) ■ 00 

5-28 

5*64 

1897 


10*11 

5*64 

7*87 

9*881 

5*907 

7*925 , 

9 ■ 97 

0-00 

7*08 

1808 


12*03 

4 * 55 

8*29 

11*016 

5*114 

8*005 

11 09 

4-51 

7*80 

1899 


0*34 

5*42 

5*88 

0*337 

5*494 

5*915 

6-27 

6 S3 

0*05 

1900 

•• ! 

G* 9 

3*79 

5*34 

fi* 414 

4*272 

5*343 

7-21 

4'50 

5*87 

1901 

.. | 

7*07 

3*83 

5*45 

6*893 

4*070 

5-48“ , 

7T>7 

4*09 

6*83 

1002 

! 

6*25 

3*43 

4*84 

0*170 

3*549 

4*862 

7 ' 

4*02 

5*51 

1903 

. . \ 

0* 7 

1 3*48 

5*09 1 

6*265 

3*494 

4 ‘ 870 

7-13 

4*27 

5*70 

1904 

• ■ | 

5*15 

| 3*82 

4*48 

5*560 

4*190 

4*875 ' 

6*42 

| 4-07 

5*24 

1905 

| 

5'77 

4*42 j 

5*09 

5*558 

4*030 

I 5*094 

6-04 

4-19 

5*11 

1900 

. . 1 

7*24 

5*28 

6*20 

6*950 

5*885 

0*417 

7*15 

5-04 

6*09 

1907 

• • I 

7*81 

! 4 ' u 

5*90 

7*035 

4*570 

j 6*105 

8* 24 

4 51 

6*39 

1908 


7*84 

4*02 

5*93 

7*417 1 

4*244 

i 5*830 

8-38 

4-38 

0*38 

1000 


0*47 

3*82 

5*14 

0*580 

3*907 

j 5*243 

7*55 

411 

5*08 

1910 


0*19 

4*14 

5*16 

6*143 

4*510 

5*320 

7*17 

4 ’ 05 

5*91 

1911 


0*55 

8*52 

5*03 

0*657 

4*358 

5*507 

7*59 

4*35 

5*97 

1912 


0*01 

4*10 

5*05 

0*242 

4*592 

5*417 

7*51 

4-59 

6*05 

1913 

.. ; 

7*23 

4* G2 

5*02 

0*509 

5*331 

1 5 050 , 

7*70 

5 * 54 

6*05 

1914 

, 

5*52 

5*28 

5*40 

5*939 

4*9«1 

| 5*450 j 

0*03 

5*10 

5*89 

1915 

. # ! 

5*84 

5*30 

5*57 

5*839 

5 543 

! 5*091 . 

5*87 

554 

5*70 

1910 * 

1 

7- 18 

5*05 

6*41 

7*252 

0*321 

0*780 

7*71 

648 

7*09 

1917 

I 

0*70 

5*42 

0*00 

r-090 

5*304 

0*027 ! 

8* 

6 04 

7*32 

1918 

* * 1 

5*79 

, <M 

.... 

5*773 

.... 


6-92 

.... 

. . . . 

1910 

■ * j 

0*28 

5*29 

5*54 

0* 243 

5*208 

5*435 | 

7*31 

6*47 

- 

6*09 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses In India are 
those of Calcutta, Bomba j, Madras, and Ka- 
rachi, and of these the first two are by far the 
most important The members at these places 
consist of the Presidency Banks, most of the 
Exchange Banks and English Banking Agency 
firms, and a few of the better known of the 
local Joint Stock Banks No Bank is entitled 
to claim to be a member as of right and any 
application for admission to a Clearing must 
be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the ex- 
isting members 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the PresMcncy Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheque** 
ho may have negotiated on oth r members 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated b\ the latter. After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
scttbng Bank of the difference between hl« 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satis f> 
Itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances 
lne debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter in 

turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 

the balauces due to the creditor Banks In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settlid b\ cheques and book 
rutiles thus doing awav with the nete^itj frr 
(ash in nnj f< rm 


The figures foi the Clearing Houses m India above referred to are given below — 

Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually 

In laVn of Rupeps 


Calcutta BimMv Mulri Kuiaehi Jotil 

I 


1J01 1 

Vot availabh 1 

0 Jli 

1 ,18 

178 

8 027 

1002 ! 


7 on 

1 295 

268 

8 670 

190 i 


8 762 

1 *64 

340 

10 606 

1904 


9 492 

1 i30 

36» 

11,193 

1900 ! 


10 927 

1/ibO 

324 

12 811 

1906 
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Agriculture. 


As crops depend on tho existence oi plant 
food and moisture in the soil so the character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its Boil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, tho character of the people and 
other considerations have their inlluence which 
Is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend to the pioduction of a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark- 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and tho intense heat from March till 
October. These have the elfcet of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, tho Khanj 
or Moiihoon and the liubi or Winter Season each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. From eaiiy 
June till October abundant rams fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the wmtei 
months are generally dry although Nortli-Wes- 
tcrn India benefits from showers in Dcccmbci 
and January. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year, which is of eonsideiable 
importance to agriculture, is none too favour- 
able, but is not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest lime of the year, vi 
mid-summer and when it is most needed, it 
should bo remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid. Tho distubu- 
tion of rainfall such as is common m England, 
for example, would be ol little use to Indian 
soils. 

Soil. — For tho purpose of soil classification 
Iudia may be conveniently divided into two 
main areas in (1) Tho Iudo-Gangetie plains, (2) 
Gontral and Southern India. The physical 
features Of these two divisions are essentially 
different. The In do -Gan getic plains (includ- 
ing the Punjab, Sind, the United Provinces, 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam) form large level 
stretches of alluvium of great depth. The top soil 
varies in texture from sand to clay, the great- 
er part being a light loam, porous in texture, 
easily worked, and naturally fertile. Tho great 
depth of the alluvium tends to keep down the 
soil temperatuio. Central and Southern India 
on the other hand consist of hills and valleys. 
The higher uplands are too hot and too near 
tho rock to be suitable for agriculture which Js 
mainly practised m the valleys where the soil 

deeper and cooler and moisture more plenti- 
ful. The maiu difference between the soils of the 
two tracts is in texturo and while the greater 
part of the land in Northern India is porous 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the 
surface large stretches in Southern and Cen- 
tral India consist of an loti actable soil called 
the Deccan trap, sticky in the rains, hard and 
crumbly in the dry weather and holding its 
moisture at lower levels. 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 

India is a country of small holdings and the 
vast majority of the peop’o cultivate patches 
varying m size from one to eight acres. Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and are mainly 


confined to European planters. Farming is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing, build- 
ings, or implements. The accumulation of 
capital is prohibited by the occurrence of fa- 
mine and the high rato of interest and extra- 
vagance of expenditure in marriage celebra- 
tions. The organization of co-operative credit 
which has been taken in hand by Government 
and which has already proved successful in 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to au 
increase in Agricultural capital. 

Equipment. — For power the ryat depends 
cliicliy on cattle which, as a rule, are light and 
cietivo but possess little hauling power. Tho 
necessary tilth for crops is brought about by 
frequency of ploughings, the result being that 
the soil is seldom tilled as it should be. This 
is not due in any way to want of knowledge on 
the part of the people but through want of pro- 
per equipment. The Indian Agriculturist, as a 
rule, possesses an intimate knowledge of the 
essentials of his own business, and fails through 
lack of ways and means. 

Implements arc made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with iron points and 
there is a great similarity in their shape and ge- 
neral design. The levelling beam ih used through- 
out the greater part of the country in preference 
to the barrow und roller ; and throughout Nor- 
thern India the plough and tho levelling beam 
are the only implements possessed by the ordi- 
nary cultivator. 

In the heavier soils of the Deccan trap a cul- 
tivating implement consisting of a single blade, 
resembling in shape a Dutch hoe, is much used. 
Seed drills and drill hoes arc in use in parts of 
Bombay and Madras but throughout the greater 
part of ihe country tho seed is either broadcast- 
ed or ploughed in. Hand implements consist 
of various sizes of hoes, tho best known of which 
are the kodal or spade with a blade set at an angle 

towards the labourer who does not u.»o his teet 

in digging, and the khurpi or small hand hoo. 
Of harvesting machinery there is none, grain 
is separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation at Its best is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country succoss in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most places considering the 
large population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment. Owing to the necessity 
of protection against thieves, In most parts 
the people live in villages, many of them at 
considerable distances from their land. Again, 

! holdings, small though they are, have been 
sub-divided without any regard for convenience. 

I Preparatory tillage generally consists of re- 
1 peated ploughings, followed as seed time ap- 
1 proacbca by harrowings with the levelling 
beam. The Rabi crops generally receive a 
! more thorough cultivation than the Khanf , a 
; finer seed bed being necessary owing to the 
> dryness of the growing season. Manure if 
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generally applied to Rharif crops. Seeding is 
either done broadoast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as thev might be, and 
Intereultivatlon is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there is little waste Involved. 
On the whole the methods of the ryats if car* 
lied out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory, 
but It is doubtful if this could be done with the 
number of cattle at his disposal. 

Irrigation Is necessary over the greater 
part of the country owing to insufficient rain- 
fall and the vagaries of the monsoon. Canal 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the 
Punjab, Sind, United Provinces and Madras 
through Government canals which, in addition 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
land have converted large debert tracts into 
fertile areas. The Punjab and parts of the Unit- 
ed Provinces are naturally well t uited to canal 
irrigation owing to the frequency of their rivers. 
The water is generally taken otf at a point a 
little distance from where the rivers leave 
the hills and Is conducted to the arid plains 
below. The main canal splits up into diverg- 
ing branches, which again subdivide up into 

distributaries from which the village channels 

receive their supplies. Water rates are levied 
on the matured areas of crops, Government 
thus bearing a part of the loss m case of failure. 
Much of the land is supplied by what is termed 
flow irrigation, i.a., the land is directly com- 
manded by the canal water, but a great deal 
has to be lifted from one to three feet the canal 
running in such cases below the level of the 
land. Kates for lift irrigation are, of course, 
lower than those for flow. 

Irrigation canals are generally classed into 
( 1 ) perennial and ( 2 ) inundation canals. Peren- 
nial canals, which give supplies in ail seasons 
generally have their head works near the hills, 
thus commanding a great range of country. 
Farther from tho hills, owing to the »rery gradual 


thus does not exist This is partially If not 
entirely made up for by the large numb era 
required for tillage and the amount of cows and 
bull aloes kept for milk. Unfortunately fuel 
is very scarce and a greater part of the (lung 
of animals has to be used' for burning. 
Most of the trash from crops is used up for the 
same purpose and the net return of organic 
1 matter to the soil is thus insignificant. In 
some parts cakes of oil seed arc used as manures 
for valuable crops like tea and sugarcane but in 
the greater part of the country the only manure 
applied is the balance of farm yard manure 
available after fuel supplies have been satisfied. 
Farm yard manure is particularly effective 
and its value Is thoroughly appreciated but the 
people have much to learn in the way of storage 
of bulky manures and the conservation of 
urine. 

Hice. — A reference to the crop statists 
showB that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country, viz., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Burma and Madras. Tho crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varietioa are numerous, differing greatly m qua- 
lity and 111 suitability lor urloue conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
1 sown in seed beds and transplanted in tha 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlying areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
1 » keep pace with the rise in water level. 

I For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
I prepared after the arrival of the monsoon ana 
is worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
1 areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
I distribution of tho water supply. The seed- 

, n -.1 1 .11 1 i.i.t 


in the cold weather, perennial irrigation is 
difficult and inundation canals arc resorted to. 
These canals only give irrigation when the 1 
rivers are high As a rule, m Northern India 
they begin to flow when the rivers use owing to 
the melting of the snow on the hills in May 
and dry up in September. 

Irrigation from Wells.— About one- 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
Is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly Increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of Irrigation has, however, greatly Increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the Increasing cost of their maintenance. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year. 
The system of distribution Is the same as that 
by canal. 

Manures.— Feeding of animals for slaught- 
er being practically unknown in India, the 
amount of farm yard manure generally 
available In other countries from this source 


from 4 to 0 plants each and %re simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 0 to 12 
inches apart. Where available, irrigation water 
is given at frequent intervals and the fields 
are kept more or less under water until the crop 
begins to show signs of ripening. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
, Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three quarters of the total outturn ui India. 
Tho majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the Species Triticium Vulg&ro, Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly olassed as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. The grains are generally 
plump and well filled but the samples are spoiled 
through mixtures of various qualities. Indian 
wheat is generally adulterated to some extent 
with barley and largely with dirt from the 
threshing floor and although there is a good 
demand in England and the Continent for the 
surplus produce, prices compare unfavourably 
with those obtained for Canadian and Austra- 
lian produce. The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except In Irrigated 
tracts, depends largely on the conservation of 
tho soil moisture from the previous monsoon. 
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Rains in January and February are generally 
beneficial but an excess of rainfall In these 
months -usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield. On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. The crop is generally 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
In good years the surplus crop is bought up 
at once by expoiters and no time is lost in 
putting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
sufficiently high to restrict exports. 

The Millets. — These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops m the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two beat known varieties are .Towar (Sorghum 
vulgarc) tall growing with a large open head, 
and Bajra with a close rat-tail head and thin 
stem. Generally speaking the jowars require 
better land than the bajras and the distribu- 
tion of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jo war nor bajra is manure 
applied and cultivation is not so thorough as for 
wheat, the main objective being to pioducc 
a fine seed bed. As tho crop is generally sown 
In the beginning of tho monsoon it requires 
to bo thoroughly weeded. It is often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses and other crops 
in which case thin seedings are resorted to. 
The subsidiary crops are harvested as they 
ripen either before the millet is harvested cr 
afterwards. The produce is consumed in the 
country. 

Pulses are commonly grown throughout 
India and tho grain forms one of tho duel 
foods of the people. Most kinds do well but 
are subject to failure or shortago of yield owing 
to a variety of circumstances among which 
rain at the time of flowering apjiears to be one 
of tho most important. They are therefore 
more suitable to grow as mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are generally grown as such. 
Being deep rooted and practically independent 
of a Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
drought and form a good alternation in a cereal 
rotation. The chief crops under this heading 
are gram, mash, roung and moth, gram forming 
the main winter pulso crop while the others 
are grown in the summer. Tho pulses grow 
beBt on land which has had a good deep culti- 
vation. A fine seed bod is not necessary. 
For gram especially the soil should be loose 
and well serated. Indian pulses are not largely 
exported although they are used to some extent 
in Europe as food for dairy cows. 

Colton is one of the chief exports from 
India and the crop is widely grown in 
the drier parts of the country. The lint 
from Indian cotton is generally speaking short 
and coarse in fibre and un3ulted for English 
mills. Japan and the Continent are tho chief 
buyers. The crop is grown during the summer 
months and requires a deep moist, soil and 
light rainfall for its proper growth. Rain 
immediately after sowing or during the flower- 
ing period is injurious. In parts of Central 
and Southern India the seed is sown In lines 
aod the crop receives careful attention but over 


Northern India it Is sown broadcast (often 
mixed with other crops) and from the date of 
sowing till the rime of picking is practically 
left to itself. The average yield, which does 
not amount to more than 4Q0 lbs. per acre 01 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly increased 
by better cultivation. 

Sugarcane. — Although India is nob natur- 
ally suited for sugarcane growing, some 31 
millions of acres are annually sown. The 
crop is mostly grown in tho submontane trao s 
of Northern India. The common vanotieB 
are tlnu and hard, yielding a low percentage 
of juice of fair quality. In India white sugar is 
not made by the grower who simply boils down 
the juice and does not remove lire molasses. The 
product called gur or gul is generally sold 
and consumed as such, although in some parte 

a curtain amount or sugar-making is carried 

on. The profits, however, are small owing to 
tho cheapness of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
present taste for gur were to die out. The 
question has been taken up by Government 
and a canc-brecding station has been recently 
opened near Coimbatore in Madras with the 
object of raising seedling canes and otherwise 
improving the supply of cane sets. A number 
of sugar factories of* a modern type have been 
set up within recent years in Bihar and the 
United Provinces. The chief difficulty seems 
to bo the obtaining of a sufficiently large supply 
of canes to offset the heavy capital charges 
of the undertakings. 

Oilseeds. — Tho crops classified under tills 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.), 
although oilseeds are subject to groat fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or loss precarious by nature — they cover 
an iramcDSG area. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus growu chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
the United Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The crop is grown for st ‘d and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe. The yield varies greatly from practi- 
cally uothing up to 500 or 600 lbs. of seed per 
acre. The seed is mainly exported whole but 
a certain amount of oil pressing is done in the 
country. 

Sesamum (or Gingelly) is grown mostly 
in Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. Tho seed is mostly exported. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair stato 
of development. They are one of the most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to tneir 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and Bize 
and quality of seed. The best known are rape, 
toria, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December tp February, The crop ia 
subject to the attack of aphis (green fly) at the 
time of flowering and sometimes Buffers con- 
siderable damage from this pest. The seed 
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ia very subject to injury from rain and great required for Hooka smoking and this is (be 
care has to be taken in the drying. The produce most common product but a certain amount 
is largely exported whole, but there is a con- of yellow leaf is grown for cigar making, 
siderable amount of local oil-pressing— the live-stock consist mainly of cattle, 
cake being in demand for feeding purposes. buffaloes and goats, horses not being used tor 
Jute. — Two varieties of the plant are culti- agricultural purposes. Sbeej are of secondary 
vated as a crop, Capsularia and Olitonus. importance. 

Jute growing is confined almost entirely to For draught purposes cattle are In more 
Eastern Bengal, in the Ganges-Brahmaputra general use than buffaloes especially in the 
Delta. The crop requires a rich moist soil, drier parts of the country, but buffaloes art 
Owing to river inundation this part of India very largely used in the low lying rice tracts, 
receives a considerable alluvial deposit every For dairying buffaloes are perhaps more pro- 
year and the land is thus able to sustain this fitable Ilian cows as they give richer milk and 
exhausting crop without manure The crop moro of it: but they require more feeding, 
is rather delicate when young, but once cstab- The poorer people depend largely on tho milk 
Itshcd requires no attention, and grows to a of goats of which there are an enormous number 
great height (10 to 11 feot). Before ripening throughout India. Cattle breeding is carried 
the crop is cat and rotted in water. After on mainly in the non-cultl vated tracts In Con tral 
about three weeks submersion the fibre is and Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
removed by washing and beating. At the Bajputana, where distinct breeds with definite 
present high range ol prices jute may be con- characters liavo been preserved. The best 
sidcred to be the best paying crop m India. known draught, breeds are Iiansi, Nellore, 
Tobacco hi grown here and there all over Amntinehal, Gujrat, Malvi, and the finest 
the country chiefly, however, m Bengal, Bihar, milk cows are the Sahiwal (Punjab) Gir (Ka- 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- thiawar) and Sind. Owing, however, to the 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacura is by far the encroachment of cultivation on tho grazing 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on aicas well-bred cattle are becoming scarce, 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- and soino of the breeds arc threatened with 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring extinction. Efforts to improve the quality 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to small of the cattle m the non-breeding districts by 
holdings where labour is plentiful as the atten- the use of selected bulls have hitherto been 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very fiuatrated by tne promiscuous breeding which 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds goes on in the villages. 

and the young plants are transplanted when Dairying. -Though little noticed, dairying 
a few inches high, great care being taken to forms a ve,y large indigenous iudustry through- 
Bhield them from the sun. The crop is very out India. The best kuown products are 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after native butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers recent years a considerable trade in tinned 
are removed. The crop ripens from February Sutter has? sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
onwards and is cut just before tho leaves are tSosulcncy). While puro ghee and milk can 
become brittle. By varying the degree of be procured iu the villages, in the towns dairy 
fermentation of the leaves different qualities products can scarcely be bought unadultcr- 
of tobacco arc obtained. A black tobacco is ated. 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 

The Agricultural Departments in India as i were made, so that by March 190T- there were 
they now exist may be said to be a creation of altogether 20 sanctioned agricultural posts; of 

the iaatten years. There have for a good many these seven were Imperial, including u number 

years past been experimental farms, under offt- of specialist appointments attached to the Agri- 
cial control, in various parts of India, but they cultural Research Institute and College, the 
were In the past to a Large extent in the hands establishment of which at Fusain Bengal was 
of amateurs, and the work of the Agricultural sanctioned in 1903. A great impetus was given 
Departments, with which all the major provin- 1 to the development of the Agricultural Depart- 
ees were provided by about 1884, was in the | ments by the decision of the Government of 
main confined to the simplification of revenue j India in 1905 to set apart a sum of 20 lakhs 
settlement procedure and the improvement- of ! (£133,000) a year for the development of agri- 
the land records system. In 1901 the appoint- j cultural experiment, research, demonstration 
ment of an Inspector-General of Agriculture and instruction. Their ultimate aim, as then 
gave the Imperial Agricultural Department expressed, was the establishment of an experi- 
for the first time an expert head, and placed mental farm in each large tract of country in 
the Government of India in a position to en- which the agricultural conditions are approxi- 
largc the scope of their own operations and to rnately homogeneous, to be supplemented by 
co-ordinate tne work being done on independent numerous small demonstration farms; the 
lines in various provinces. At that time the creation of an agricultural college teaching up 
staff attached to the Government of India to a three years' course In each of the larger 
consisted of an Agricultural Chemist and a provinces: and the provision of an expert staff 
Crytogamle Botanist, while trained Deputy in connection with these colleges for purposes of 
Directors of Agriculture were employed only research as well as education. The eventual cost, 
in Madras, Bombay and tho United Province it was recognised, would largely exceed 20 lakhs 
and the Economic Botanist in Madras was the a year. The Pusa Research Institute and Col- 
only provincial representative of the more lege alone has cost nearly £160,000 Including 
specialised type of appointments. Within the equipment A part of the cost was met from 
next few years a number of new appointments a sum of £30,000 placed at Lord. Gurgen's die- 
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Area, Cultivated and Uncultivated, m 1917-18 : in acres. 






Net area. 



Area 

j)ahu f, 



Administrations. • 

according 
to Suive>. 

Indian States. 

According to 
Survey. 

According to 
Village Papers 

r. cn-'al 


53,931,504 

3,470,038 

50,454,800 

50,454,800 

Madras 


97,852.401 

0.802,77 5 

91,049,028 

89,090,380 

Horn bay ' 

P 1 O S 1- 
iinnry 

S3, 7*jG,D "* 

37,900,19(1 

48,700,555 

18,700,5 55 


. Sind . . 

33,907,2 72 

3,872,000 

30,095,272 

30,095,2 72 

United 
Pro- -j 

Agra .. 

57,342,-19 

4, 34.), 232 

52,990,987 

52,743,908 

• 

vinrcs 

Oudh . . 

15,30(5,720 


15 300,720 

15.474,2o9 

1»ihar and Orissa 

71,12!,'. 

18,3.51,729 

52,789,8 15 

52,78*1,8 53 

P um ab 


80.367,319 

2 L 5 11. 381 

01,855,033 

00,3*13,971 

I Upper . 

Purina. ^ , 

58, 500,100 

3,375,150 

51,990,970 

51,990,970 

1 

lam er . . 

55,205,827 


55,201,827 1 

55,201,82 7 

Central Province-;, . . 

72,552,210 ! 

19,909.34 5 

52.591,873 j 

52,588,27.5 

I'.cmr 

, 

11,374,03 7 


| 11,574,0 *7 

11,374,0.17 

Ah sum 


39,275.491 

7,969,920 

j 31,305,574 

31,305,574 

North- Wc.-t Fion- 
ticr Province, 

8,578,57! 

140.800 

8,437,771 1 

8,571,350 

\jmor-Mcrwara .. 

1,770,921 ! 


I 1,770,921 

1.770,921 

Delhi 

J . 

.107,80*1 1 


I 3(57,809 

307.809 

< loorg 


1,012,200 , 


; 1.012.200 

1.012.260 

Manpur Pur -'ana 1 ' . 

31,340 ' 


( 51,340 

31,340 

Total 

750.130,1*10 ( 

129,795,540 

| 020,33 1,& ->0 

1 

017,507,149 



CTr/m vjtd. 

L.NCUL I’ll A LL 1). 


Adminiijliiitions. 

Net Area 

actually 

Cropped. 

Current 

Fallows. 

Culturablu 
Waste 
oilier than 
Fallow. 

Not 

a\ tillable 

for 

Cultivation. 

Forests, 

llcngal 

2),4."> 1 ,700 

5,209,319 

5,248,994! 11,263, 551 ! 1,275,562 

Madras 

34 i o.>g ( <ksi> 

9,075,201 

11 ,59 ?,'i72l ‘9 .985,105 

12,991,058 

fProgi- 

Pom bay 4 dency. 


6.0*28,071 


').7W,1«2i 8,374,(171 

1 

1 Sind . 

4,407,884 

5,0 19.30-1 

5,84*1,5 »5 

1.1050,941; 808,4 49 

United [ Agra . . 
Pro- < 

27,085,98 4 

2,008,520 

7,190,95.1 

7,7(8,019 

8,703,870 

vinecs L Oudh . . 

9,320,201 

511,177 

2,801,48*1 

2, 222, 49 J 

012,8 41 

flihar and Orissa .. 

25,805,400 

5,01 5,571 

0,28 4. J 28 

8.170,091 

7 ,51 0,04 \ 

Punjab 

27,102,809 

2,575,444 

16,020,515 

12.572,001 

1,996,542 

f Uppm . . 

Jlunna 

5,357,321 

4,181,722 

10,720,900 

2 L, 5 92, 92 9 

13,li>8,04 l 

(. Lower . . 

0,488,522 

715,020 

14,380,712 

23,194 .30 4 

7,386,579 

Central Provinces . . 

17,411,249 

3,276,8-10 

15.330,862 

5,982,00 4 

14,587,268 

Kerar 

6,823,627 

1,322,866 | 

135,070 

959,020 

2,132,8 48 

Assam 

5,876,024 

2,584,540 

13,996,408 

2,597,805 

5,510,500 

3,357,490 

North-West Fron- 
tier Province. 

2,530,541 | 

452,964 j 

| 

2,623,302 

366,684 

Ajmer-Alerwara . . 

305,393 

270,041 ; 

J 95,990 

842,109 

90,782 

Delhi 
( Joorg 

210,758 | 

20,219 

! 55,598 

71,097 

12,197 

142,025 

107,37*) | 

10,89 1 

335,979 

357,380 

Manpur Pargana* . 

6,755 ] 

455 | 

7,58S 

8S1 

15,009 

Total . . 

| 227,847,771 | 

4S,4G5,Ci7 I 

111,485,701 

j 142,782,708 

80,921,9 12 


in 


A British District in Central India. 
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posal by Mr. Phipps, an American viBitor to 
India. This example of munificence has re- 
cently been followed by Sir Sassoon J. David, 
who placed the sum of £53,300 at the disposal 
of the Government of Bombay for the establish- 
ment of vernacular agricultural schools mid the 
Improvement of agricultural methods, In com- 
memoration of the visit of Their Imperial 
Majesties to India 

Record of Progress. 

At the beginning of 1912 there were over 40 
posts in the Indian Agricultural Sen ice, be- 
side* that of I inspector* General, which was, 
abolished at the end of the year 1911-12, the 
rapid advance of the provincial departments, 
having, rendered its continuance unnecessary. 
The officers serving directly under the Govern- 
ment of India Included the Director of the 
Puna Institute, who was also Piiuejpul of the 
Agricultural College, a cotton specialist, two 

mycologists, three entomologists, two agricul- 
tural chemists, and an economic botanist. 
Some of these were supernumerary officers 
undergoing training. Tim provincial agricul- 
tural departments vary in slmii gth. Generally 
speaking, each of the larger provinces lias at 
least a Deputy-Director of Agriculture (most 
provinces have two), an Agricultural Chemist, 
and an Economic Botanist. In several pro- 
vinces the principalship of the Agricultural 
College is a separate appointment and among 
the remaining officers are a fibre expert in East- 
ern Bengal and. Assam, and a “scientific offi- 
cer for planting industries in Southern India “ 
in Madras. The Government of Madras have 
also a mycologist, and an entomologist 
of their own. The posts so far re 
ferred to have hitherto necessarily been filled 
almost exclusively by the appointment of train- 
ed specialists from the United Kingdom. "Imre 
are also in the various provinces a considerable 
number of locally appoint oil Assistant Profe.b- j 


mand for expert assistance to meet which Agri- 
cultural Engineers have since the end of the 
period under re \icw been appointed in Bombay 
and the United Provinces to advise cultivators 
as to engines, pumps, threstyng machinery, etc. 
An important advance in the direction of 
1 bringing the provincial agricultural departments 
! more closely into touch with ono another was 
1 made in 1905 by the creation of the Board of 
‘ Agriculture. The Board, which includes the 
I Imperial and provincial experts, meets annually 

• to discuss the programme of agricultural work, 

| and agricultural questions generally, and ruakcb 
■ recommendations which are submitted to the 

i Government of India for consideration. 

Work of the Departments. 

The work of the Agricultural Department lias 
two main aspects. On the one hand, by experi- 
ment ami research, improved methods or crops 
1 are developed, or the means of combat in u a 

post, are worked out; on the other hand, aster- 

! tained improvements must be demonstrated 
j and introduced as far as posable into the prac- 
tice of the Indian cultivator. There is an 
I essential difference between agricultural de- 
{ paitmcntsm the East and in the West in that, 
whereas the latter have arisen to meet the 
| spontaneous demands of the cultivators of the 
! soil, the founer are entirely the creation of a 
I government anxious to give all the assistance 

• it can to its agricultural subjects. The demand 
for improved agriculture has not in India, 

I except in special cases, come from the cultiva* 

| tor, and it is necessary for the Department to 
j put forth every effort, first to ascertain the needs 
i of the cultivators and then to demonstrate how 
1 they can most effectively be met. It is only a 
| few years since work on modern linen was com- 
; inclined by the reorganised agricultural depart- 
ments, and, in the (list place, a great deal ol 
spade work had to bp performed. 

Cotton. 


aora (in the Agricultural Colleger), AssisUirt 
Agriculturists and Entomologists, Agricultural 
Inspector^ Superintendents of Farms, etc., 
and subordinate officers. It. is an essential 
part of the scheme adopted that facilities fo^ 
the best agricultural training shall be made 
available in India, in order that the country 
may become self-supporting, so far as possible, 
in regard to the scientific development of agri- 
cultural methods on lines suited to local con- 
ditions. Provincial agricultural colleges, which 
are also research stations, have within the last 
few years been established in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Pun jab and 
the Central Provinces. The Central College at 
Pusais intended to provide for more advanced 
training, and gives also short practical courses 
in subjects not at present taught in the pro- 
vincial colleges. The Provincial Directors of 
Agriculture have so far been selected from the 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service, and they still 
in some provinces have other functions besides 
the supervision of the Agricultural Department : 
but In all the larger provinces except the United 
Provinces the appointment of Director ol Agri- 
culture has since 1905 been separated from that, 
of Director of Land Records. 

Machinery. 

The rapid extension in India in recent years 
of the use of machinery in connection with | 
agriculture and irrigation has created a de- i 


Cotton from the first received much of 
the attention of the new departments. 
Very striking results have already been 
achieved, ami more particularly with Cambodia 
and other exotic varieties. The second line 
of improvement is the separation and selection 
of indigenous varieties. In Madras the efforts 
1 of the Agricultural Department have resulted 
i in the spread of the local improved variety 
i called Karungami in the TInncvelly District and 
white-seeded Tellapathi cotton in Kumool 
both of these varieties having been selected 
from among the mixtures ordinarily grown in 
the districts. A system of seed distribution 
was gradually built, up, and now, after five or 
six years’ work, there is a vast area under 
Kanmgany. The Department supplies pure, seed 
to contract seed growers and buys the seed- 
cotton from these men, gins it, arid arranges the 
| distribution of seed through village depots 
| Ln Bombay, two have been selected as the best 
I out of many hybrids and pure line cottons 
i bred and tried for many years on the Surat 
farm. They give a distinct advantage both 
in quantity and quality over the ordinary local 
cotton, and promise to sell at rates 5 per cent, 
higher. In another part of the province arrange - 
ments are being made to distribute on a large 
i scale seed of auother improved form, which can 
be grown, it ia estimated, over 1,300,000 acres. 
In the Southern Maiatha Country, Broach 
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area, under Irrigation in 1917-18 : tn acres. 


area Irrigated. 


Adiuinlstiati'Jhn. 

Total Area 1 
Cropped. 1 

By Canals. 

By 

By Wells. 

Other 


i 

Govern- 

ment. 

Private. 

Tanks. 

Sources. 

lieng.il .. .. . 

-Madras . . . ! 

rnihlnv * FirsiilfMicv.J 

28.041,300. 

38,821,332' 

28,139,720 

4,835,182 

12(5,794 

3,514,610 

118,431 

3,010,117 

175,8321 

324,773 

92,931 

17.4*27 

770,191 

3,053,784 

125,038 

14,535 
1, 507*291 
570,755 
35,404 

1,325,013 

523,489 

35,501 

194,508 

V uited Pro- 1 Agra . J 

vinefv. t Ovulli 

:U ,2 10,8-10 

12,5 0;> ,552 

2,525,030 

25,635 

07,291 

3,098,710 

1,420,117 

1,827,321 

1,319,452 

"Bihar and OrU»a . 

Punjab 

1!,,nna -IS :: 

Central Provinces . . 

Jiei ar 

31,970,000, 

32,867,97)1 1 

5,880,015 

9,540,7981 

19,897,002; 

0,859,575 

858,091 

7,082,235 

485,388 
251 
09 >30 
30 

591,87 Jj 

513,007! 

210,017 

29,474 

2,149 

1,394,350 

12,723 

187,470 

3,735 

305,236 

310 

010,740 

2,950,996 

14,101 

2,969 

90,869 

29,990 

907,675 

155,188 

125,185 

164,323 

22,965 

314 

Assam 

North-West Frontier P 10 - 
vmce. 

Ajmer-Menvara .. 

Delhi 

Coorg 

Man pur Paigano .. 

0,444,300' 

2,957,847 

459,599 
3] 9,888 
1 1 1,4 14. 
7,321 

120 

311,829 

17.800 

2,541 

157,618 

454,027 

.... 

35,554 

590 

1,532 

96,782 

72,094 

11,261 

140 

37,615 

81,374 

158 

Total 

204,8 L 0,820 

18,732,812 

2,00 1, M'W'o, 503,799 j 11,138,700 

6,780,0b 1 

j 

Area Irri- 
gated. | 


Crops Irrigated * 


Administrations. | 

1 

1 

Total Area j 
Irrigated. 

Wheat. 

Other 
Cereals and 
Pulses. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Food 

Crops. 

Non-food 

Crops. 

Total Area 
of Crops 
Irrigated. 

1 

Bengal 

Madras 

Horn bay 

1 | 

; 2,418,008: 

9,523,95.i| 
! 072,039; 

3,257,450; 

25 ,779 ! 
3,318 
200,4 3G 
485,040 

1,008,(599 

10,439,100 

512,571 

2,353,302 

050,061 

481,931 

227,509 

55,313 

381,473 

826,787 

157,103 

508,400 

2,756,032 

11,751,196 

1,097,679 

3,462,055 

United Pro- i Agra 
Vinci's. \ Oudh 

! 8,143,993 

1 2,739,509! 

2,577,171 

1,107,974 

4,414,034 

1,255,916 

1 64,500 
48,018 

1,049,750 

320,200 

08.841,358 

2,792,144 

Bihar and Oitesa . . 

Punjab 

«— * -I 2 KS :: 

4,428,735* 253,200 

11,314,149, 4,058,381 

1,023,10 L f 

200 , 752 ; 

3,717,112 

2,002,801 

4>39 

177 

547,381 

549,412 

1,043,506 

197,317 

151,684 

3.738,122 

738 

3,579 

4,669,383 

11,548,716 

1,048.883 

201,103 

Central Provinces . . 

Berar 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

Ajiner-Merwara . . 

Delhi 

Coorg 

Munpur Porgana . . 

496,755 

30,644 

195,383 

974,012 

307,800 

29,057 

4,072 

140 

50,355 

6,704 

20 

331,714 

17,030 

8,020 

4,073 

49 

379,784 

1,411 

4,695 

402,148 

43,042 

2,010 

1 “ 01 

58,860; 1,750 

20,990! 1,479 

189,900 768 

52,050j 133,185 

38,101 11,448 

li,882l 6,610 

. . j 

1 .. t 

496,755 

30,044 

195,383 

979,097 

110,287 

29,752 

4,078 

140 

Total 

45,800,845 

9,796,530j 27,892,222 

4,330,931 

7,953,088 

60,01 4,680 


* Includes the area irrigated at both harvests. 

•1 Includes 35,900 acres for which details are not available, 
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wMon, iutniaucva by t,lu» Department., k 

gaining favour. The it* is said to bo scope lot 
.’50,000 acres, ami the increased profit to tin* 
cultivator ia estimated at £1 oi more per acre. 
In the Central Province* al*o, two indigenous 
varieties liave been selected. In the United 
Provinces seed of a superior variety is being 
distributed. Wheat aU> lias bum the subject 
ot prolonged expt nments. One of the first 
leslilts of the investigations carried out at- 
Pnsa, was the demonstration ot the fact, that 
varieties with nulling and baking qualities 
sinhUr to tho^e of the host wheats on the English 
market could In* grown io peibwtion in Bihai 
By the application of modern method', ot 
M‘i»‘etion and hybridisation these high giam 
qiiahtius were successfully combined with high 
yielding yowo r,niBt-re<ust anee, and a tron g "tiaw , 

Another crop with whuh eousidciable sucuss 
ha* been nttaiind is Ground-nut, the euiti- 
vat/ion ol winch iiad at the beginning of the 
decade fallen oif, owing partly to the preva- 
lence of a fungoid disease and partly to dHieieni 
lain tail. Kxotie varieties with a better yield have 
been introduced in Bombay, and in Duimaeulti- 
vation has advanced with extraoidmary lapjditv 

A Pres* nob i-,-.ucd bv the Government oi 
Bombay in 1017 detail" tlie result, oi inve-ti- 
gntion* with retell nee to the valui* of ‘.Mound* 
nut cake :i" a ielativ< Iv cheap article ot food, 
it states that with the introduction ol ceitam 
improvements in the method ot oil expre .sion 
a cake cau be obtained, which confoims to a 
definite standuid oi puritj. Thi-. « tan da id i*. 
reached without any seiiom linanci.il outlay 
on the pait of the oil mill owner and with ins 
• voting madiiiieiy. This st.uid.ud utlirie 
has been called nutrnmuie both toi tin sake 
ol simplification oi description, and nho 
to indicate its origin and nutritive value. Lty 
the improved pruci all objections to th'> 
ground-nut as an article oi lood mv n moved 
and having obtained a good flour, the pori- 
bilities of utilizing it an almost unlimited. 

TEN YEARS 

Jn 1013, Mr. James Maekenna, i.c.s., Di- 
rector of Agriculture in Burma, published a 
brochure in which lie reviewed the progress 
in Agriculture in India in the last ten years. 
In thin, reviewing the effects of t he work of the 
new Agricultural Departments, he said : — 

Tlie Agricultural Departments arc now re- 
garded as an integral and important part of 
the administration. The few European and 
Indian workers of 1905 — 158 in all — now num- 
ber 800. Their labours aic concentrated and co- 
ordinated : they now work on general schemes 
of development. Karins and demonstration 
plots, formerly scattered and disconnected, have 
increased from 35 to 374, and work on them is 
concentrated on the main problems, and not 
dissipated as used to be the case over a number 
of subsidiary and unimportant enquiries. 

“ As a result the D jpartmont can claim credit 
for a great advance In general agricultural 
practice. Cultural and manurlal problems 
have in many cases been solved. Local machi- 
nes have been improved and adapted, or better 
implements introduced. Beal and substantial 
work has been done on the improvement of such 
important crops as wheat, cotton, rice, sugar- 
cane and tobacco. The general principles of 


The preparation of mitramine biscuits has so 
tar been attended with success and everyone 
who has sampled them ha.* expressed satis - 
1 action. Bread made with iiutramiiie floui 
.done is apt to be heavy i^ilcss eggs aie used 
as recommended in the previous paper. Using 
a mixture ot nutiamine and wheat flour in the 
ratio oi 1 to 4 good results arc obtained lor 
both bread and biscuits. On the whole such 
! a mixture i* preferable, although veiy palatable 
| biscuits can be made from iiutramiiie alone. 

I Another success ot marked importance achiev- 

' ed by the eiToits of tlie provineial agricultural 
1 departments is tlie introduction of agricultural 
implements ami machinery suited to the condi- 
, tiuns of different provinces. Information and 
assistance in n gaid to the choice of implements 
suitable tor various conditions lifts, untie i 
piesent eiruiiustaimra, to be interpreted and 
i brought home to Indian cultivators by a moie 
diiect agency than business firms, and the 
' agricultural departments have therefore to d.i 
a good deal of this work. They have succeeded 
already in introducing various kinds of imple- 
1 merit sin different paits of the country. Every 
! assistance is given in the use and repair of im- 
, plenum tb recdmmeudid Up to the present, 
i tlie departments perform to a certain extent the 
i functions of dealeis in Implements, but it 
| i* becoming difficult to con Do I the work as (lie 
area covered by the introductions is gradually 
| becoming large, and a need for the develop- 
ment of co-operative societies is felt. In 
, Bombay, the Department lias introduced 
ploughs of various patterns and is selling u 
• larger number each year. In some provinces 
i mm plough" an* becoming very popular. The 
j po sibiliiies of improved harrows, cultivators, 

' and elod-n ushers are aUo receiving attention. 

Cotton Staples:— A small commission, 
l under the chairmanship of Mr. J. MacKenna, 
i I. C, 8., is now taking evidence in India on the 
j general question of improving the staple and 
! marketing of the Indian cotton ciop. 

PROGRESS. 

crop improvement have natnraily been dealt, 
with first ; bnt given more men and more money 
all the crops of India will be taken up. 

“ Money spent on agriculture is a good in vest - 
incut, but materialresults are difficult to gauge. 
Many factors have to be considered. A whole 
industry threatened by destruction may be 
saved by the discovery and application of 
preventive and protective methods . The treat- 
ment of the palm Industry and arcca-nut indus- 
try of Madras and the protection of the potato 
crop of Patna are illustrations of this kind. 
Again, there arc the direct gains following tlie 
Introduction of new or improved crops, Imple- 
ments, well-boring and improved methods of 
cultivation. Wo may, at a conservative esti- 
mate, claim that the increase to the value of 
the agricultural products of India as a result 
of tho labours of its Agricultural Departments 
is already about 3J crores of rupees annually, 
or over £2,300,000. Tills is the result of only 
ten years' work , and it must be remembered 
that every year willshow a progressive increase. 
On the debitslde we have an aimual expenditure 
on agriculture which has riften from Ha. 8,81.124 
or £68,742 in 1904-05 to Hs, 51,30,052 or 
£342,043 in 1913-14," 
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Chops under Cultivation in 1917-18 : in acres. 


Administration#. 

Uice. 

1 

Wheat. 

Parley. 

Jawar or 
Cholum 
(Great 
Millet). 

1 

Bajra or 
Curabu 
(bpjked 
Millet). 

Paso or 
Marua 
(Millet). 

Bengal 

20,961,800 

124,000 

97,100 

2,700 

5,900 

3,279,204 

11,200 

Madras 

11,655,302 

15,022 

3,072 

4,919,200 

2,491,915 

f Presidency . . 

1,922,783 

2,026,495 

31,630 

8.110,13! 

3,142,261 

. 

644,620 

Pom bay . . ■{ 



(. Sind 

l,l.*iS,(d6 

075,361 

20,582 

506,773 

1,018,533 

017 

United Pro- S Aei.t 

4,594,083 

5,430,003 

3,899,337 

1,693,351 

1,864,100 

1 5G 750 

VlTH’O.s. 1 Oudli 

2,823,105 

1,881,093 

1,244.721 

288,519' 

3 4i,970j 51,069 

liilutr and Onssa . 

15, 640,300 

J, 199, 100 

1,337,900 

85,400 

08,000 

803,200 

Punjab 

1,004,1)91 

9,925.795 

1,175,511 

825,3 07 

2,542,51 3 

20,7*2 

r ijppoi 

2,212,921 , 

41,990 


610,079 

4 

50 0 

mu nia ,A 





( Lower 

8,590,702 

3 


2,390 



Central Provinces 

5,131,701 

3,182,279 

2 ,742 

1,657,939 

33,9.>7, 11,22S 

Herar . . . . . . : 

30,180! 

402,076 

135 

2,102,505 

91,51 1! 36.5 

Assam 

4,802,794; 

i 

1 


.. 

Nortli-West Frontici Pro- 

| 37.353! 

1,143,421 

267.1491 92,079 

227,714 


vince. 

| j 



1 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1 1,090; 

i 

21,892 

80,605 

[ 55,699' 22,072 

• 1,247 

Delhi 

1 

6C 

j 52,897 

19,965* 13,151 

*57,886 

1 

3 

< ‘oorg . . 

1 84.9121 

l 

.. 


1 4,703 

Manpur Pargana 

1 9 4| 

1 1.971 

Lj 2,145 

6 


Total . . 

80,667,0 loj 26,427,904 

1 8,505,28b! 21,117,771 

1 1 

12,099,297 

)___ 

j 4,265,211 




OI her 

Total 





Cram 
t pulse). 

Pood 

Food 

Lin- 

seed. 

1 Sesa mum 

Adndniatrationa 

Maize. 

Grains 

and 

Grains 

and 

(Til or 
Jinjili). 




Pulses. 

Pulses. 


1 


Bengal 

8 *,700 

187,600 

1,204,100 

22,6^,5001 

143,900 

224,800 

Madras 

101,960 

119,425 

7,061,272 

29,646,438 

13,321 

831,742 

1 Prtvi deucy . . 

190,7541 

774,574 

2,504,608 

19,383,864: 

211,510 

142,15 } 

P.ora bay 

1 81ml 

1,001 

150,418 

280,087 

3,878,588 


42,455 

United Pro- ( Agra 

1,553,077 

4,74.8,083 

4,836,251 

28,775,641 

291,544 

07,113 

183,120 

vinces. ( Oudli 

771,593 

1,059,073 

2,425,702 

ll,471,114j 

5,459 

Bihar and Orissa , . 

1,083,700 

1,550,000 

4,984,900 

27,424,800! 

745,300 

39,149 

274,900 

Punjab 

1,218,553 

6.004,256 

1,720,906 

24,743,944. 

3,240,143 

122,328 

1 Upper 

155,103 

57,103 

165,734 

261 

1,009,911 

Burma 

I Lower 

23,198 

5,495 

1,019,686 

527 

1 

8,022,3751 

242 

82,850 

Central Provinces . . . . 1 

; 157,085: 

| 4,333,569 

15,902,186 

1,207,014 

353,998 

Berar 1 

972t 119.837 

592,350 

3,405,937 

50,313 

64,317 

Assam 

736 

* 

170,408 

4,973,998 

11,286 

19,124 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

462.79? 

226.457 

123,713 

2,681,278 

I 

18 

1 2,789 

AJmer-Merwaia 

u4,578' 30.108 

71,992 

349,889 

106 

! 24,352 

Delhi 

4,142 

84,786 

16,593 

249,489,' 


I 22 

Coorg 

161 

994 

90,771! 

204 

1 40 

.Manpur Pargana 

958 

972 

| 184 

j 6,331 1 

i 82 

Total , . j 

6,485,508 

16,724,034 

30,548,95^' 207,430, 580| 

27,81,2801 3,374.432 


• Included under "Ctother Food Graiug ^rid J*ulaes,” 
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Crops us Dr n Cultivation in 

19J7-J8 : IN ACREi. 



1L-I * 

; 

( Oiipr 

'Total 

Condi- 

Suyar 

Cane. 

Admin 1st rat ions 

and 

' i/ouujfiut J 

Oil- 

Oil- 

monts and 


Mu-d/ird. 

1 

1 

1 

Seeds. 

Seeds. 

Spices. 

Bengal .. 

1,15 3, 900 

•• i 

35,700 

1,Vi8.°»oO 

17 2. KM) 

207,400 

.Madras . . 

17. S3 :! 

i .H5,2 :u! 

• •24,0 *»4 

2,9 52 . 1 (*'l 

(*o !.382 

127,379 

f Presi - 

Hi, ioj! 

21 *,0.7 ! 

299,5 7 > 

878 41, i 

21 0,99 1 

92,5.05 

BoinbaV denev. 

( S»n<l . . 

I 

1 17,01* 

1 

i: 

25.S4. 

515,319 

9,7s: 

3,818 

United f Agia. 

10 i,iuu 

2,l(*u‘ 

19,201 

599,2 12 

111, 1 19 

! , 1 (* 5,971 

Provin-K 
i es 1 Onclli 

•is or# : 

s ,9ft I’ 

40', 

i:$o,9i> l 

IM.,3 

.120,27.-. 

Bihar and Oiea 

S3 >,200 

i 

.122,000 

2,108,000 

s 3,200 

204,700 

Punjab 

J, 2 58 ,801 

1 

5,011 

l,425,.lsO 

15,95., 

; .)0 9,850 

f Upper 

121 

21-..1 17j 

30 

1 ,250,700 

00.559 

3, (>87 

Burma < 

(_ Janv or. 

1 | 
3,0191 


90 

89,t2S 

21,898 

! 

10,730 

Central Provinces 

62,711 

s.si’u 1 

305,524 

J ,92», 090 

0 8,105 

21,798 

Bernr 

1,391 

3 ,s 7 o! 

50,400 

100,305 

24.(189 

1,7H 

Assam 

2 i> 5,721 

1 


291,151 


.31,509 

Worth- West Fron- 

1 >7,u Si 

" i 

1J 

lio,5uo 

1,481 

21,3 55 

tier Pi ovinee. 
Ajiner-Merwaia . 

os 2! 

i 

1 A 71 

20,590 

5,191 

! 281 

JjeJPi 

i,c>i 4 .. : 

147 

1,18 { 

1,098 

1 12,209 

( oor" 

*> 

, . j 

0 

ft 4 

3.124 

j 59 

Man pur Pargana 

2 17 

! 


5 > 3 


l__ _ 77 




- j 

. . — 


1 


Total 

4 358,91,9 

1 

1,903.: > 2 . '| 

1 

1,090,230' 1 1,1 08, *177 

1 

2,808.201 


t \r<M under sugary irMinj,: pi-iids ithei than sugarcane. 


Administrations. 


Bengal 

Madras 

f Preddom y 
Horn bay i 

f Sind 
United f Agra 
Provi- \ 

nues. I Oudh . . 
Bihar and Orissa . . 
Punjab 

» f Upper . 
Burma. A 

C Lower . . 
Central Province.,. . 
Berar 
Assam 
Worth- West Fi ontier 
Province. 

Ajmer- Merwara 

Belhi 

Uoorg 

Maapur Pargana . . 

Total 


1 

1 

Cotton. J 

J 

.Jute. 

Other ' 
Films. | 

Total 

Fibres. 

Indigo. 

51,900' 

2. >70,200 

42, 700 i 

2,170,800 

7,000 I 

2.700,4871 


290,Oftl| 

2.990,551 

321,385 1 

4,4 79,350 ' 


117.953; 

-1,597,31 -1 

Mil 

203.788 


1 is 

201,22ft 

3,342 

1,211,750 


105,230 

1 109 930 

170,450 

59,810 


1 * ,471 

107,281 

10,932 

09,000 

223,000 

35,100 

328.300 

80,700 

1 ,04^,555 1 


4 7,050 

| 1,090,205 

90,837 

212,948; 


01 

213,039 

371 

30,042 

I 

619 

30,001 


1/313,082 


81,3.31 

1,395,013 

27 

:,i 87,037 


50.111 

3,253,051 

10 

31,091 

100.521 


154,QU* 

ft 

88.233 


1,455 

| 39,083 

15 

ft l, 9b 7 


320; 62.313 

39 

5,837 


795 

0,630 

85 

1 


5 

6 

„ . 

378 


28 

400 


15,103,088 

~ 2,700,324 

887,070 

18,993 ,088 

700,707 


SlIgiM 
Others j . 


(“*7,000 
01,0 71 
017 

2/570 


‘JO.. 

‘ir.Koo 


181,1 12 


Other 

Dyes. 


’ 3,301 

5 92,000 

013 

1,053 

37 

9,500 

4,010 


39 


011,559 
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Crops vxdkr Cultivation in 1917-18: in Aurrf. 


a 

Administrations. 

1 I 

j Opium, j 

Tea. 

Co Hoc. 

Tobacco. 

Other j 
Drugs 1 
and .Nar- 
cotics, 

Fodder 

Clops. 

denial 


107,700 



202,100 

4,100 

112,700 

Madras 


2-s, >07 

32.080 


207,570 

137,200 

265,834 

f PiiMdrm v 


20 1 40 


102,423 

20,608 

1,744,038 

Pom bay . . i 

1 







L Sinil 



.. 


7,808 

‘ 115 

68,177 

f A ;;i a 

| U>,732 

* 8,253 



00,885 

1,825 

1,010,90*2 

United Pro- ^ 

1 





• 


vjurts l Oudh 

1 lo„,j 02 




18,290 

1.121 

177,326 

Pi bar and On ^ a . 

J 

2,20(» 



118,700 

500 

35,900 

Punjab 

| l,"l!0 

M f 7<»0 



02,017 

1.6 14 

1 4,011,042 

: I7ppei .. 

1 duo 

2,273. <s2‘ 

27,078 

053 

i 130,55.) 

Durum 








1 !.o\wi 

1 




(12,117 

;PM0<' 

3,980 

Conti ai Provim es . . 





18,4 55 

r<8 

405,117 

liuar 

j 




12,169 


1 202 

Assiun 

1 

200,700 



IV* 30 


! 

N orth- West i’lonl tei Pi <> 

■ 1 


I • 

1 

a ,260 

52 

i 9J ,083 

vinee 

! 





1 


Vjmor-M rwam 

:«»> 



1 

00! 

313 

Delhi 

! . . , 



i 

1,001 

1 

j 39,547 

Coorg 

1 . . 1 

r.is 

12 'l‘> J 

11 

i 2)7 


Manpur Pargana . . 

' 1 



' 


: 

i ”l 

’total 

1 221,200 

018,022 

03,311 i 

1,01 1,8021 212,02;. 

8,193,925 


Administrations. 

Fruits and 
Vegetab- 
les, 

including 

Itoot 

Crops. 

Miseellaui 011-1 

t ! f. p- 

i j Non- 

K "" 1 - 1 twil. 

Total 

Area 

Cropped. 

Mi: u 

AlCil 
Cropped 
more than 
once. 

MX 

A rea 
Cropped. 

Hcngal 

010,800 

352.* 00 

100. IU)()' 28,911,300' 4,480,000! 24,151,700 

M adrab . . 

f l’losnieiicy 
Pomba> ..^1 

1,137,470 

li* ,110 ! 

1 .2,05 ) 

38,821,352 

4,765.275 

34, 0.7(., 06O 

498,005 

1,520 

8.166, ‘28.139.7201 850,461 27,300.250 

! ' i 

l Sind 

U,7M 

110 

56,007 

, 1, 85.3,185 

567,290 

4,467,884 

f Agra 

United Pro- -J 
vince*. 1 Oudh . 

321,846 

6 5 ,7 59 

8,080 M 4,21 6 836 

t 

7,1 10,852 

27,08.3,984 

L! 1,50(1 

772 

,>14 

i 12.5 ii.3,552' 5.179,291 

9,320,201 

P.ihar and Ornsa 

727,400 

536,600 

1 00,20()! 31,076 000 

6,173,500 

25,803,400 

Punjab 

108,013 

74,883 

17,607 

1 32.867,951 

5, 70 j. 142 

27,162,809 

f UPPM 
Purina . j 

! 005,800 

! 

688 

4,157! 5,880,615 

I 

543,201 

5,357,324 

t Lower 

486, 9<W 

5,320 

L.»6,5U! 9,540,708 

32,270 

9, 4S8, 522 

Central Provinces . . 

03,339 

1,781 

-1881 19,897,602 

2, 1 80,355 

17,411,249 

Perar 

j 14,870 

002 

521 

6,8.39,57 

35,948 

0,825 ,02 1 

Assam 

431,204 

Of) 

10(1 508 

6,44 4.300 

507,736 

5,876,624 

2,530,541 

North-West frontier P 10 - 
vince 

i 29,302 

j j 

30,222 

1,036 

2,957,847 

427,306 

Ajmer-Alenvara 

1 437! 

1 ;,59s] 

2,6 37 

4 50,339 04,206 

305,:; 93 

Delhi 

1 5,10(1 

40 1 

! ‘,3 

319,888 109,130 

210,758 

Coorg 

i C.H60 

1 

• 

LI 1.414 

1,821 

142,623 

Manpur Pargana . . 

1 O 



7,55 l 

1 

57 L 

0,753 

Total 

; 5,080,320 

1,107,02. 

94G,U08j 204,81 0,820 30,%'), 0,35 

1227,847,771 


( u ' Included under non-food crops. 

(b) Includes 342,173 acres in the Agra Province for which details are not available. 
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The following ie a summary of the vaiious crop forecasts rolattni? to the season 11 ) 18 - 11 ) 

issued by tbe Department ot Statistics, India, up 10 aunt: me;— • 
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* Including -Indian States, 

t Issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengali 



Meteorology. 


Tho meteorology of India like that of other 1 

countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward ayd the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are j 
determining factors in settling its principal ! 
meteorological features. When the .North- ■ 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and wc have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic stoims of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere J 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia l>r- . 
comes a super-heated legion drawing towards 
it an immense cuiient. of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocoati, so that at one season of the vear parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent, dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons. — The all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the : 
seasons known as the bummer and winter mon- | 
toons, liming the winter monsoon the winds aie ; 
of continental origin and hence, dry, Qnc w ca- | 
thcr, clear skies, low humidity and little air j 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season. The summer rains cease m the pro- ! 
\inces of the North-West frontier Province j 
and the Punjab about the middle of September j 
after which cool westerly mid northerly winds j 
set in over that area and the weather becomes ; 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward ! 
so that by the middle of October, they einhiace ' 
all parts of the country except the southern : 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of Mu; 
vear have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains witlidtawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are : — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these tho north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east TradeR and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
line weather conditions exist during this period, 
viz., the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which act in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating Bummer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and, 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed ! 
weather of the whole year, for while the total ' 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
i.e ., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 16.36 inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 29.48 inches. The otiur , 
region in which the weather is unsettled, during j 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India. This region during January, i 
February and part of March is traversed by ! 


a succession of shallow strums from the west 

waid. The number and character ‘of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at ail are recorded. 
In normal veais, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall foi the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 5.26 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, Is 4.78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary ” rams” 
aie of the greatest economic importance. The 
lull in Madias is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
gieatest. consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months. -March io May and part of 
June hum a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decieasc of barometric 
picnsoiu throughout India. Du ting this period 
there occurs «i steady tiaustcreneo northward 
of the area of gieatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
J00, occur in the Deccan; m April the area 
of maximum temperature., between 100° and 
10.y ; , lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat. ; in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over tho gieater part of the interior 
of the country w hile in June the higher mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley neai Jueobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide ana including Sind, Kajputana; 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hit lie? to lccorucd is 126° registered at 
Jaoobabnd on June 12th, 1897. During this 
period of using temperature and diminishing 
baiouictric presume, great alterations take 
place in the air movements over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east wind* 
oi the winter monsoon, and the air calculation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and mci easing land and sea winds m the coast, 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger aud more extensive, Initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
winch result in the pioduction of violent local 
storms, These take iln; forms of dust storms 
in tho drv plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
Is inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive. 

By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North-west India, In the 
last, week of May or first of June, India has 
become the scat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and tho whole 
character of the weather changes. During 
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(he hot weather period, discussed above, t|i« i 
winds and weather are mamly determined I 
hy local conditions. Between the Equal m j 
and Lat. *o0° or 3a° south the wind cireiil.it ion J 
n that, of tho flouth-east trades, that is to say ! 
fiom about Lat. 3( C, -J.>° south a wind tioiu : 
south-east blows over the pur face ot t lie sea J 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises < 
lnt-o the upper strata to lioiv hack ugjm at a [ 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tiopie 
or beyond. To Mm lioith of tin-- cucuUUon, 
i,e. t between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 2.*° \ 
North, Micro ovf.-ts a. light unsteady cucula- , 
t ion, the remains of the n*’i(h-easfc Hades, that 
is to any ahout hut. 20° Noitli there ^ a noiMi- 
e.ist wind which blows southward till it liuihc* 
tilio tlinmal equator wlme .side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into ihe upper strata of the ntmosphnr. 
Btill furlner to the northward and in the im- 
mediate migbboiuhood of land then.* ate Ihe 
circulations duo to the land and hen biee/a ■> 
whicli are attubutable to the dilteivmv in the 
heating elf eel ot the sun’s ru\s over land and 
sea. Jt i> now mvessruy to trace the < hamroi 
which occur and lead up to the est iblMimuit 
of the south-west, monsoon period. Tin* Min 
at. this time is progressing slowly noitliwaul 
towards Mie, northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator also pi ogres-im? northward 
ond with it the ariii of ascent ot the south -Mid 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east Made 
wind* cig.-.s the equator and advance further 
and further nortliw.nd, :is the thermal equal o? , 
and area of ascent follows the xim in irs north- < 
cm pro 'i less. At the same time tho Icmpe- i 
rature over India increases rapidly and baio- ■ 
metric picture dirmnwhos, owing to the air i 
rising and being trau-ferrcd to mughbounng ! 
cooler regions — more especially the -eu aim . i 

TIMS WO have Hie SOlltlm Trades circulation , 

extending noitliwaul and the local land and . 
»ca ciiculation extending southward until j 
about the beginning of June I in light unsteady j 
interfering circulation over the Aiabiun .Scu 1 
finally breaks up, Mie linmeu-e riiciiiatiou | 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moi-turc 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local ciiculation proceeding between , 
the Indian land nrta and the adjacent seas ! 
and India is invaded bv ocpinic condition* — , 
the south-west in On soon proper- This is the j 
most important season of the year n» upon • 
it depends the prosperity of at hast fi\ e-sixths 
o f the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over tho, Jituian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 20° 3. to Lai. .50° 1ST. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about It Is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and Hows 
over tho Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The Current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of .Tune and m the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Ambian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to Mvir 


extreme northern limits. H advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian s>e» 
current Mows on lo the west, coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western (dials prevails more or 
loss exclunv* I> over the Peninsula, Central 
Judin, Rajput ana and north Bombay. The 
Bav of Bengal cui rent blows directly up tho 
Bav. Oiu portion i^ duected towards Burma, 
(vast Bengal and As, -am while another portion 
cm \ e 1 ! to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, ami then meeting with the barrier 
of the I lunula) ax cm vex still further and blows 
a^. a .south-curt erlv and easterly wmd light 
up the Hangetie plain. The south-west, mon- 
soon cunt min. s foi Hire' 1 and a half to four 
months from the beginning of June lo 
tin* middle or end ot .Sephmbcr. Dunn" it a 
picvulcnce mine or lers general though far 
ft cm continuous lain prevails throughout. 
India the pimctpal features of the rainfall 
dirtiihution being as lollo'vs. The greater 
. poition of the Aialmm 3ca eunent, the total 
: volume ot which is probably three times m 
great ns that of the Bengal current, blows 
! direct lv on to the west coast districts, 
i Here it. meets an almost continuous hid imige, \* 
lore U into ascent and gives heavy nun alike 
to the oust, districts aiid to the. hilly range, 

1 the total aveiagmg about 100 inches most. 

' of which f ills in tour months. Thu emm,t 
i jftei parting with mod of its moisture advances 
aeioss the Peninsula giving occasional linen - 
tain rain to the lhv»an and passes out into the 
Bay wlieie it coalesces with the local current. 
Tho northern portion ot the cm rent blowing 
unites the Bujai at, Kathiawar and Sind rousts 
gives a certain amount or nun to Mie coast 
districts and frequent, shown » to the Aiavalli 
Hill nnge but verv little In Western Uajputnnn, 

ami pavsitij? onward gives moderate to heavy 

min m Uie Kastirn Punjab, Eastern ltajputana 
and the Koith-wext Himalayas. In this region 
tho eunent meets and mixes witl) the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the .outhern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows Iron' south- 
west and is thus directed towards the Ten- 
asseiim lulls ami up the valley of the Irravady 
to which it gives vciy heavy to heavy ram. 
That pm turn of tins current- which advances 
friillicjrntly far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy ram to the low- 
lving districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal, is then de- 
flected westward by the barrier of the Hi- 
i raalayas and gives general rain over the. Gan- 
> getie plain and almost dally rain over the lower 
j ranges of the Himalayas from SUihJni to Hash- 
nur. 

, To the south of this easterly wind of the 
| Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
l wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
j a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
1 in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
1 part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
! current of the monsoon prevails. Tn this area 
' ihe rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
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he light, but that Uio Btorins from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The Total Rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to Sentember) is 100 inches over part 
of the we&t coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, h below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madias; it is over JOU 
inches on the Touasserim and South Biuma 
coast and dew cases to 20 inches in Upper 
Purina ; it la over 100 m the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only o inches in the Indus Valley. 


The month to mouth distribution for the 
whole of India is : — 


May 

.June 

Only 

August 


. 2* G 
. 8-;* 
.11 » 
. 10’ T) 


inches 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea 2 1 1 5 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
mcmboied, that every year produces varia- 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations arc very largo. This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
clement rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this element which may occur 
arc : — 

« 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country* this 
being most frequent iu Noith Bombay 
| and Noith- west Indio. 

! (2) A prolonged break iu July "or August or 

i both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains, which 

; may occur m any part of the country. 


September ..7*2 ,, 

October .. . . S' 2 ,, 

Cyclonic stoims and cyclones aie an almost 
Invariable I cat arc of the monsoon period. In 
1 lie Arabian Sea they ordinarily hum at the 
commencement and cud of the season, vn , 
May and November, but in I he Kay they form 
a constant I v n enuring feature ot the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total numbei 
of storms recorded dining the period 1377 to 
JU01 and shows the monthly distribution: — 
Jan. Feb. Mai. Apl. May June 
Buy of Bengal .. ..1 4 13 23 

July Aug. bop. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Bay ol Bengal 41 W 45 34 22 8 

J;tn. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Arabian Sea 2 la 


| (4) The determination tluoughout the mon- 

soon period of more ram than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other pait of the country. Examples 
! of tins occur every year. 

| About the middle of September fine and 
I ft oh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
I nmth-west of India. This aira of fine weather 
I and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
i the area of tainy weather at the same time con- 
! tractiug till by the end of October the rainy 
j area has retreated to Madras and the south 
! of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
| fins disappeared fiom the Indian region, fine 
! dear weather prevailing tluoughout. This 
! prociKftUffl vvitli tlio iiuhrtoih vtulutious and 
j modiflc.it urns which aie inseparable from 
| meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
; ,if(cr year. 


(J< o r monsoon of 11)19, see page 304), 
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?, 0 .\ Monsoon of 19 iq 

MONSOON OF 1919. 

Though tho conditions which initially obtain- ! fall was in the main concentrated along the 

ed about the eml of May were by' no means | tracks of the paths of the storms from Orissa to 

promising the progress ot the monsoon during the \ (Jujarat. The total rain over the plaius ot 
year was on the whole normal. The rainfall! India lor the month was 12*5 inches, against 
gathered oil the plains ot India from June to s the normal of 10*5 inches f(fr the month giving 
October was 42* A inches against the normal fall [ .in excess of 10 per cent. During September, 
of 41* 1 inches, indicating an execs- of 3 per cent. . though conditions remained fairly favourable, 
This is in maiked contrast with the lemarkablo considerable decrease in the activity of both the 
failure of the rains of the preceding year, which 1 currents ensued, and m the altered distribution 

left a defect of 21 per cent. * ot conditions the Peninsula being favourably 

Initially, the S AV. current appeared generally placed it gathered, mo re than its normal share of 
to 1w Ik low it* normal strength. 'Phis was the piccipitation at the expense of Northern and 
'-pceiully appaii at in the Arabian Sea blanch, Central India. The fall during the month was 
which basis Western India. The monsoon | i> 3 inches only against the normal of 7* 2 inches, 
earned b\ this branch ot the current apjKurrd ! Til its recession, which prolonged in duration 
m the Peninsula o, Unit tlu* noimal date, while on the whole, the monsoon gave good rain 
the relatively stronger Day branch, influenced practically over flic whole country during the 
bv t lie timely and (oncwrcnl. iDe ot a storm first week in October, and by the middle of the 
in the Dav, was accelerated in jls advent and ! month the activity of the receding monsoon was 
carried the monsoon lams into noilh-enst India mainly restricted to the south of the Peninsula 
lullv a week before the usual normal date, j and Purina. The current was however wrakci 
flood rain was gathered up to about the middle than usual during the monlh. the 1 ot-nl rain 
oi the month ot June, alter which a longi-li [ registered during the month being 2' ft inches, 
break sup» l u n^d, and it was quite late in the against the noimal of IP 2 inches, 
month when some useful lam was received in The run ot the season on the whole was 
(Jujarnt, Kathiawar and South llajputain. uoitnal. The notable teatuie ot the year was 
The total fall fur the month, mer the whole ol flic rise of 10 llav storms — 2 in .lime, 1 in July, 
India, was 8*7 inches which was 0 t inch m <* in August, and 1 in September, which un- 
excess of the noimal. doubtedlv much influenced the fuvomable 

The monsoon continued f.mly active dining course oi the monsoon. Two ot these storms 

the early pint ot the month ot Julv, but if* 1 need special mention. One ot these developing 

meets were m the main confined Jo an unusual , in ttie Hay crossed the Orissa coast on the 1st 

extent to north-east India and the central August and t»«ivc Uing in its usual north-wester^ 
parts of the country. Pater, however, the course, caused an exceedingly heavy downpour 
conditions ot distribution became extiemclv 1 in 1 lie neighbourhood of Mount. Abu" and Decsa, 
iavourablc, in all directions and good rain was as much as 22 inches being recorded in 18 hours 
gathered in north-west India, when* it was sorely at the former station and 12 inches at the latter, 
needed. These conditions affected practically all ' r he storm which developed >n the Bay west 
parts of the country and the total rain registered cm the Andamans on the 22nd September crossed 
during the month was 12*2 inches, being 0* . t the oon-t on the 24th and reached Dacca on 
inch in excess of the normal In August the 2Ath September, Thoiighsniallinextent.it 
both blanches of the S. AY. curunt wore kept j was concentrated in intensity in the centre 
extremely active by the influence of successive and caused great damage to life and property 
Pay storms, six oi which arose one after an- along its track in Eastern Bengal, 
other during the month, and though practically 1 The following tables civo details of the rainfall 
the whole country except small tracts towards in the several divisions, and the*, rendition of 
the extreme cast, and south had a fair share weekly l a in fall irum June to Uctobu in the 
of this copious precipitation, much of the rain- 1 jirovinccs and sub- divisions ; — 


IUtn'-’vtl .Ifni 1 , to (Kjtobfp 1019. 


Division. 

Actual 

A oi mill. 

Departure 

irom 

normal 

Percent ace 
departure 
from nonnnl. 


Indies. 

Inches 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Burma 

9i*(i 

112 L 

+1T. 

+2 

Assam 

(.2*4 

('..A :? 

— 2’0 

— 4 

Bengal . . . 

(»(•■ 4 

(i 1 * (i 

- 

-1*8 

+■» 

Bibar and Orisaa . . ... 

.*■1 J 

48*0 

J 

-1*8 

+ 10 

Pnitcd Provinces 

:;8* l 

37*r> 

- 

-0*0 


Punjab 

Id* :J 

15*7 

- 

-0*0 

+4 

North-West Frontier 

4 ’ (> 

5 0 

— 0* 4 

—8 

Sind 

:j* ;i 

4 * S 


■ A 

— 31 

Bajputaim 

17*7 

17*7 



.... 

Bombay 

1(1*2 

40 T, 


-6*.°. 

—1 

Central India ... 

•17* f» 

3 1 * 5 

+iy*i 

+48 

Central Piov inces 

50* i 

42’ 7 

+7-0 

+ 18 

H yderabad 

21*1 

20’ 1 

-~5’0 

-—17 

Mysore 

21*4 

21*2 

+0-2 

+1 

Madras 

32 ti 

3P0 

- 

-2'0 


Mean of India 

42*. A 

41 * 1 


+4 



THE RAINS OF 1919. 


The Bains of 1919 . 
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Statement, the more abundant the monroon. 



The following table shows the condition of wet My rainfall duiing t!v monsoon period from June to October 101 
(Abbreviations £ - Scanty, r — l'.m, N= urinal Ex -- Exccns ) 
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The Rains of 1919. 



Statement, the more abnndant the monsoon. 



THE BAINS OF 1918. 

The following table shows the condition of weekly rainfall during the nions jon period from J une to < tetober 191d. 
(Abbreviations — 8 - Scanty, F -- Fair N - Normal, Ex - Kxcvss.) 




Xotf , — The thinker and more italic the Statement, the scantier the monsoon. On the other hand, the thicker the black type in. the . vj 
Statement, t3)e more abundant the monsoon. 



Tbe following table shows the condition of weekly rainfall during the monsoon period from June to October 191 S. 
(Abbreviations — S = Scanty, F ^ Fair N -- Normal, Ex - Excess) 
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The Ruins of 1918 



statement, the more abundant the monsoon. 
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India, lias been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times, its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and Its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of tho overland route. The namo Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms arc 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with the opening ot the sea route. 
r Ihey received an immense; stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in .Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton wore 528.000 bales, 
but during the last year of tho war they aver- 
aged 97:* ,000 bales. Most ot this cotton was 
sold at an cuormously inflated price, and 
induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre m the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. Ihc consequence was an unprece- 


dented outburst of speculation known as the 
“ Share Marla,” and when the surrender of Lee 
re -opened the Southern Ports widespread ruin 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Amen- 
cm Civil War aggregated £ 92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily Increased. 
For tiie last, season for which returns arc avail- 
able, 191b- 19, the total area in all the terri- 
tories reported on was computed at 20,497,000 
acres which is 40,91,000 acres or nearly 19 per 
rent, below the roused figures of last year. The 
total estimated outturn was .SO, 71, 000 bales of 
400 lbs. which Is s per cent, below the revised 
yield of last year. To this figure may be added 
some 1,000 bales estimated as the production 
in Native States m Bihar and Orissa which iqalvu 
no return. 

bombuy, tlie Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad aio the chief producing centre*. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn The figures are the estimated 
figures fur the past, season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the crop .— - 



1918-19 

( Provisional estimates.) 

Provinces and States 

Area 

(acres) 

Yield 

(bales.) 

Bombay (including 1ml an States) .. 

5,030,000 

578,000 

Central Provinces and Berar 

4,211,000 

789,000 

Madras (including Indian States) 

3,118,000 

6 1:5,000 

Punjab (including fndi.in State-.) 

1,541.000 

49.5,000 

United Provinces (including Indian Slaie-o 

863,000 

175,000 

Sind (including Indian States) 

290,000 

108.000 

Burma 

(7,000 

78,000 

Bengal (including Indian State-*) . 

73.000 

•■>2,000 

Bihar and Orissa (</).. 

79,000 

1 7,000 

North-West Frontier Province . 

".9,000 

10,000 

Assam . . 

13,000 

12,000 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

30,000 

14,000 

350.000 

Hyderabad 

2,106,000 

Central India 

1,233,000 

216,000 

Baroda 

815,000 

35,000 

Kajputana . . 

250,000 

55,000 

Mysore 

121,000 

31,000 

Total 

20,497,000 

3,671,000 


The distribution of the export trade is 
indicated in the appended table. 

Exports of Cotton. —A portion of the Indian 
crops of tho season 1917-18 and a poitiou of the 
crop of tho season 1918-19 came into statistical 
consideration iu the exports during the year 
1918-19. The exports amounted to 31 million 
cvits. valued at Its. 31 crores against million 
cwts. valued at Ha. 42V crores in 1917-18, This 
represents 35*81 per cent, of tho total value 
of raw materials exported from India and 12' 94 
per cent, of the total exports. The export* 
shewed a decrease ot nearly 49.65 per cent, in 
quantity and decrease ol 27.3(5 in value. The 
average declared value per unit rose Irorn Rs. 
58 to 84 or by 44.82 per cent, on the total 
decrease of Rs. 11$ crores The distribution of 
t he trade is shown below. The United Kingdom 
and Japan had larger receipts during the war 
period as compared with those in tlio earlier 
period. Tin; principal purchasers ot cotton 

(a) Excluding lndiitu States for which the 


other than Japan are in normal years Ormauy, 
Belgium, Italy, Austria -Hungary and France. 



Exports of Raw Cottou. 


1910 17. 

J 91 7-18. 

1918-19. 

United King- 

Gwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

dom 

825,198 

1,137,455 

270,100 

Russia 

27,67 1 

42,611 


France 

270,890 

100,438 

36,435 

Spain 

254,077 

12,443 

2,450 

Italy 

900,391 

553,298 

440,788 

Indo-China 

19,872 

32,559 

36,243 

China 

349,242 

115,575 

54,016 

Japan 

United states 

6,153,531 

5,187,705 

2,797,401 

of America . 
Oth v Coun 

1 1, 120 

81,580 

8,569 

tl IGS 

30,907 

34,491 

20,813 

Total .. 

8,912,802 

7,808,105 

3.679,001 


yield i& rough!} estimated at 1,000 balcp. 
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Bombay Is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. The principal varieties arc Dholleras, 
Broach, Oomras (from the Bcrars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the boat cotton 
grown in Western India. Hingnnghat cotton, 
lrom the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Bengals Is the name given to the 
cotton of tho Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Web terns, Coconadas, 
Colmbatorca and Tiimevellys. The best of 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown witli success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importation of exotic 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of succcbr, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 


whole outturn, which still consists for the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety, 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 

Reference has been made to tho popularity 
of the Indian handloom ^lotbB in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the ubg or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert., 
ed India from an exporting into an importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the hulk of her piece-goods. The 
flr»t attempt to establish a roiton null m India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of tho industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and othir 
causes, its prog less was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts spun iu all ludia 
for the twelve mouths, April to March, in each of the past three years — 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

! 

1910-17. | 

I 

i 

1917-18. 

i 

i 

! 1918-19. 

i 

1 

British India. 




Bombay 

482,147,956 

*i0d/,)T2,12u 

427, 0.58. 34.) 

Madras 

14, is;, 30 7 

45,092,929 

42,787,344 

Bengal 

2ft, 568.029 

12,^81,683 

32,507,148 

United Provinces . 

46,177.251 

3 9, 47 5,1 69 

j 34,390,651 

Ajmor-Mcrwara 

2,576,103 

1,816,864 

2,050,504 

Punjab 

3.719,852 

3,009,43 1 

3,919,719 

Delhi 

2,702,880 | 

5,187,995 

' 2, '81,057 

Contra! Provinces and li* rar 

34,357,717 

35.406,516 

34,279,916 

Total 

GJ <1,446,901 

026.800,510 

• 580,360,714 

Foreign Territory. 

1 


1 

Native States of Indore, Mysore, llaroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad^), 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain) arid 
Pondicherry (a). . 

j 

36,660,330 

1 35,7 1 ,),10,» 

i 

i 

| :iU7o,7.>o 

Grand Total 

681,107,231 

660,575,615 

i 

! 015,040,404 

. - - r - - - - 

. . „ , _ 


1 


(a) Including the production of one mill only. 

( b ) One mill in Hyderabad did not work for a month. 


The spinning of yarn ia In a large degree 
centred In Bombay, the mills of that provinco 
producing nearly 74 per cent, of the quantity 
produced in British India. The United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudli ami Madras 


produced about G per cent, and 7 per cent, 
respectively, while Bengal and the Centtal 
Provinces produced 5*1 and 5*2 per cent. 
El se wl ic ic the production te as yet very 
limited. 
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Bombay Spinners. 
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He ro is a detailed sl;tt’inont of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
i pun in Bombay island : — 


— 

I 1010-17. 

1917-18 j 

1918-19. 

Nos. Hold 

73,300,240 

71,167,206 

55,970,012 

„ 11—20 

. . 1 108,000.000 

180,336,410 

151 ,433,230 

„ 2 1 — -30 

77,301,27s 

90,915,600 

90,604,192 

:n — 40 

4,824,350 

0,091,059 

0.609,429 

\bovc 10 

1,225,775 

1,84C,S87 

l,140,al3 

Wastes, Am*. 

. . i 07,028 

31,407 

66,601 

Total 

. . 355,809,493 

3 37,28ft .038 

300,190,048 

Yarn at Aidieimbad. 

The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad arc as follows : — 


— 

191(5-17. 

1017-18, 

j 1918-19. 

N'J-J. J -ID 

1 , 048,077 

074,314 

1 , 481,934 

1 1 -20 

17,997,780 

1 1,834,912 

10,302,183 

„ 21—150 

45,764,037 

30,038,4 1 8 

i.>, 318,1.13 

„ ;?J — 40 

11,178,018 

12,008,343 

i 8,288,763 

U)ouj 40 

073,588 

1,000,719 

772,043 

Wu-trs, S'<\ 

4,300 


i 

Total 

80,269,049 

i 64,865,706 

i 73,22.1,058 


Yarn Spun throughout India, 

The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yam spun in the whole of India, in. 
fluditig Native States, are given in the following table : — 


Nos. 1— 1C 
„ 11 — 20 
„ 21—30 
„ 31—40 


Total 


1010-17. 

1917-J8, 

1918-19. 

— — 

1 _ L _ 


110,682,104 

100,452,492 j 

87,319,699 

309,932,533 

346,001,810 j 

314,540,680 

171,487,582 

183,667,136 | 

189,204,470 

24,081,081 

24,388,708 

19,189,215 

4,577,334 

5,842,190 1 

4,555,242 

345,937 

223,279 j 

231,158 

681,107,23 L ; 

600,575,615 j 

615,040,464 


Above 40 
Wastes, Ac. 



3Tc The Textile Industry. 


In Llie early day? of the textile industry the 
energies of the millowncra were largely con- 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms of 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
tlio China market, the growth of au indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations In the 
price of silver compelled the millownera to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
tendency of recent years lias been to spin 


higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice lias reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombav Presidency produces neurly 87 per 
cent, of the cloth woven in India. The United 
Provinces produces 2*4 per cent., the Central 
Provinces 3*8 per cent, and Madras about 2* f> 
per cent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
nearly 70 per cent, of the whole production. 


Analysis of Woven goods. 

The following brief extract, is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
States : — 


I 


Grey and Bleached piece-goods — 

Pounds 

Yards 

Coloured piece-goods— 

Pounds 

Yards 

Grey and coloured goods other than piece- 
goods — 

Pounds 

Dozens 

Hosiery— 

Pounds 

Dozens 

Miscellaneous— 

Pounds 

Cotton goods mixed with bilk or wool — 

Pounds 

Total- 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 


1918-17. J 

1917-18. 

1 

1918-19. 

274,851,443 

1,136,170,373 

1 

208,772,199 1 
1,141,021,502 | 

257,839,998 

1,070,711.011 

98,351,065 

441,962,410 

106,755,853 
473,104,890 j 

85,601,778 

374,015,149 

3,113,280 

G(iO,3H4 

3.639,423 I 
706,251 i 

3,743,704 

721,172 

409,790 

2. >0,5 70 

349,373 ! 
215,221 i 

200,908 

148,090 

959,679 

1,038,317 ' 

| 

1,820,83.7 

42,653 

253,004 | 

307,105 

.177,728,816 

3,578,132,789 

890,960 

391,404,109 
1,614,120,458 1 
921,472 

349,580 450 
1,450,720,100 
809,808 


Bombay Woven Goods, 

The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was as follows. 
(The weight in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure in yards represents 
the equivalent, of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


1916-17. 


1917-18. 


1918-19. 


Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 


305,178,667 309,110,004 ! 275,801,034 

1,318,810,176 1,301,080,711 I 1,197, 42 1,958 

731,539 761,503 | 746,471 


The grand totals for all India are as follows 


1910-17, 1917-18. I 1918-19. 


377,728,810 i 381,404,169 

1,578,132,789 j 1,614,126,458 

896,900 ! 921,472 ! 


Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 


349,580,450 

1,450,726,160 

869,868 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 

The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry In the whole of India. 




i 

. 1 



Average 

Approximate Quantity 



• ! 

Number 


of Cotton Consumed. 



'Number 

Number 

No. of 



Year ending 30th June 1 of 

of 

of 

Hands 





| Mills. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Employed 

Daily. 

Cwts. 

Bales of 392 
lbs. 

1898 


185 

4,259,720 

38.013 

148,964 

5,184,648 

1,481,328 

1899 

•• 

188 

4,728,333 

39,069 

162,108 

5,863,165 

1,675,190 

1900 


193 

4,945,783 

40,124 

161,189 

5,086,732 

1,453,352 

1901 


193 

5,006,936 

41,180 

172,883 

4,731,090 

1, 351,740 

10012 


1912 

5,006,905 

42,584 

381,031 

0,177,033 

1,765,038 

1903 


.. ! 192 

5,043,297 

44,092 

181,399 

6,087,690 

1,739,340 

1901 


191 

5,118.121 

45,837 

184,779 

6,106,681 

1,714,766 

190") 


197 

5.163,486 

50,139 

195,277 

0,577,354 

1,879,244 

1000 


217 

5,279,595 

52,668 

208,610 

7,082,306 

2,023,516 

1907 


221 

5,333,275 | 

58,436 

205,696 

6,930,595 

1,980,170 

J908 


211 

5,756,020 j 

67,920 

221,195 

6,970,250 

1,991,500 

1909 


259 

0,053,231 

76,898 

236,924 

7,381,500 

2,109,000 

1910 


263 - 

6,195,671 

82,725 

233,624 

6,772,535 

1,935,010 

1911 


265 ; 

6,357,430 

j 85,352 

230,649 

6,670,531 

1,905,866 

19112 


268 

6,463,929 j 

88,951 

243,637 

7,175,357 

2,050,102 

10 id 


272 

6,596,862 

94,136 : 

253,786 

7,336,056 

2,0 96,0 io 

1914* 


271 

0,778,895 

104,179 

1 

260,276 

7,500,961 

2,143,126 

1915* 


272 

6,848,744 

108,00 9 

265,346 

7,359,212 

2,102,632 

1916* 


2 o 6 

6,839,877 

110,268 

271,361 

' 7,692,013 

2,197, 71 b 

1917* 


.. 203 

6,738,697 

114,621 

276,771 

7,693,574 

2,198,16 1 

1918* 


262 1 

6,653,871 1 
1 
1 

116,484 ' 

282,227 

7,290,873 

2,035,678 


• Year ending 31st August. 


Earnings of Labour. 

In 1917 wages in the Bombay cotton industry were increased by ten per cent, to meet the 
higher cost of food. They were raised a further ten per cent, in 1919. Wc give the average 
wages, it being understood that the Bombay rate is at least ten per cent, higher. 

Average Wages. 


Cotton. 


Bate per j 

1915. 

191G. 


1917. 




Ks 

i 

a. P. ! 

Ks. a. 

P. 

Bs. a. p. 

Card Boom . . 


Mouth 

12 

13 0 1 

12 13 

7 

13 2 9 

King-throstle Boom . . 


f 1 

12 

0 8 j 

12 6 

8 

12 12 0 

Keeling Boom 


»J 

9 

8 0 • 

9 8 

II 

10 8 0 

Bundling Boom 


J * 

16 

0 0 j 

JO 0 

0 

17 0 0 

Sizing Department . . 



23 

6 10 

23 6 

10 

23 0 10 

Weaving Department 

. . 

E >f 

33 

8 0 ; 

36 0 

0 

30 0 0 
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Statement of tlic amount in rupees of Excise duty realised from goods woven in the 
Cotton Mills in British India; under the Cotton Duties Act, II of 1896 ; also the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Native States; in each year from 1898*99 to 1918-19. 


; Bombay 


Madras ! 


j 


Bengal. 


United 
ProvinccB 
of Agra and 
Oudh (also 
Ajmer- 
Mcrivara). 


Punjab 

and 

Delhi. 


Centra! 
Province* 
and Berar. 


1898-99 .. 



.. i 11,26,390 

89,130 

900 

01,000 

12,730 

84,969 

1899-1900 



.. | 10.95,236 

88,678 

2,523 

64,818 

10,448 

68,109 

1900-01 .. 



.. ! 10,28,542 

41,827 

5,038| 

50,116 

5.806 

81,978 

1901-03 .. 



. . 15,20,103 

51,139 

5,863; 

69,284 

4,379 

1,10,140 

1902-03 .. 



.. 15,84,121 

67,813 

6,605! 

74,023 

3,031 

1 ,50,620 

1903-01 .. 



.. 17,61.527 

62,350 

1 0,908 : 

89,180 

1,104 

1,50,371 

1904-05 .. 



.. 20,43,832 

65,379 

11,929' 

90,710 

2,607 

1,61,368 

1905-06 .. 



.. 1 22,78,425 

1,10,943 

1 1 ,105' 

1,32,364 

5,144 

1,68,743 

1906-07 .. 



.. i 24.36,265 

1,32,603 

23,709' 

1,35,884 

7,401 

1,04,680 

1907-08 .. 



. . | 28,82,296 

1,35.131 

31,550 

1,06,04 1 

8,710 

1,75,944 

1908-09 .. 



.. i 29,51,859 

1,42,295 

53,351! 

1,88,345 

9.509 

1,98,419 

1909-10 .. 



.. ; 33,88,658 

1,45,333 

55,822; 

1,92,552 | 

0,611 

2,17.217 

1910-11 .. 



.. 1 36,78,555 

1,18,136 

l 56,359: 

1,82,083 

7,300 

2,07,818 

1911-12 .. 

, , 


.. j 42,17,878 

1,65,048 

48,631 

1,84,653 

10,862 

2,52,415 

1012-13 .. 



. . ! 48,27,098 

2,00,^62 

81,709 

2,13,847 

17,9711 

3,71,08a 

191344 .. 



. . ! 45,68,188 

2,13,166 

78,951 j 

2,55,467 

22,353 

3,00,919 

1914-15 .. 



.. j 42,31,546 

1,83,880 

53,0 4<V 

2,07,454 

10,068 

2,51,937 

1915-16 .. 



.. j 42,25,608 

2,11,456 

41,704! 

2 ,01,012 

9,291 

2,36,497 

1916-17 .. 



. . 35,38,236 

2,87,043 

70,529' 

2,47,991 

24,183 

2,9.1,460 

1917-18 .. 



.. 64,13,806 

4,09,467 

1 ,18,3361 

2.91,052 

38,628 

3,49,400 

1818-19 .. 



.. 11*21,20,342 

7,18,510 

2,10,782 

5,97,555 

56,012 

i 

6,75,34.1 











Total Biitnli India. , , Grand Total. 





, Giow duty. 

Net duty. 

dross duty. 

G ross duty 

N cl duty. 

1898- 99 . . 

1899- 1909.. 

1900- 01 .. 

1901- 02 .. 



1 

,-i 13,75,119 
. ' 13,39,812 

.. 12,16,307 

.. J 7,69,908 

13,53,120 

13,09,514 

11,62,947 

17,16,836 

52,186 

40,937 

48,449 

61,171 

14,27,305 

13,80,749 

12,64,756 

18,31,079 

14,05,300 

13,50,451 

12,11,396 

17,77,965 

1902- 03 . . 

1903- 04 . . 

1904- 05 . . 

1905- 06 . . 



.. lx, 66,213 

20,77,449 

. J 23,81,825 
. | 27,06,784 

18,25,469 

20,36,104 

23,33,636 

20,71,061 

65,54 L 
69,001 
67,320 
83,455 

19,31,754 

21,30,510 

24,49,145 

27,00,239 

18,91,010 

20,95,149 

24,06,970 

27,54,510 

1906- 07 . . 

1907- 08 . . 

1908- 09 . . 

1909- 10 . . 



. . , 29,00,957 
,. ! 33,99,717 
. . ! 35,43,778 
..j 40,06,193 

28,64,202 

33,55,946 

34,98,480 

39,61,020 

81,976 

97,499 

1,14,498 

1,37,699 

29,82,671 

34,97,216 

30,58,270 

41,43,892 

29,46,152 

34,53,443 

30,12,977 

40,98,719 

1910- Ll . . 

1911- 12 .. 

1912- 13 . . 

1913- 14 . . 



42,26,575 
48,79,478 
.. 56,17,969 

54,39,043 

1,75,878 

48,04,492 

55,76,567 

53,95,014 

1,75,878 

1,82,479 

2,21,178 

2,38,393 

44,56,120 

50,01,957 

58,39,147 

56,77.436 

44,01,707 

49,80,071 

57,97,745 

66,33,407 

1914- 15 .. 

1915- 16 .. 

1910-17 . . 

1917- 18 . . 

1918- 19 . . 



. . , 49,40,931 

..! 49,25,571 
44,61,448 
..j 76,20,779 

J 1,43,18,980 

49,32,185 

48,40,107 

43,80,125 

75,45,252 

1,37,09,993 

2,33,100 

1 ,90,275 
2,47,301 
3,84,780 
5,07,891 

51,74,091 

51,15,840 

47,08,749 

80,05,059 

1.48,20,871 

1 51,05,345 
! 60,30,382 
; 46,27,726 
79,37,032 
1,42,77,884 
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The Jute Industry. 


Cousideriug its pusent dimensions, trie jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill yi Bengal was started at 
Rislira in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 3,OOQ tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about, the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Aclarnl, an Englishman, who began 
lifo as a midshipman in the navy, ami was 
for some years in the East India IVIauno Ser- 
vice. Jlo quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
m Ceylon, where lie was successful. Latex 
on ho turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about J853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country glasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. 'J liis seems to have 

suggested t«» A eland the nmmifucluro of rhea, 

and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods fiom that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the impoitmg of machinery . 
into Bengal " where the juto comes from anil ; 
spin It there/* This suggestion bore fruit, , 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
(he same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the flist 
jute mill in Bengal. Tins, as has been stated, 
was at Bishra, the Rite of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and hero, in 1855, 
the flist machine spun jute yarns were made. 
As not infrequently happens the pioneer got 
very little out of his venture. Alter several 
ups and downs the Acland interest in the 
Jushra mill ceased in 1867, and the company 
which Acland had formed in 1854 was wound 
up in 1808, 


coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1,250/’ To illustrate the pros- 
perity of the industry at tins period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Bamagoro 
Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at. which the company was taken over 
horn the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
j 68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
! first year, ending August. 1873, was 25 per 
j cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875 10 
i per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had foi gotten tho effect of the Poll 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the juto 
mdustiy m J 872-73 seeming to offer u better 
return than coal or tea, both of which had 
just enjoyed a boom, it. was only necessary to 
issue a prospectus of a jute mill to have all 
the shares snapped up in the course of an after- 
noon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, tho Cliamp- 
dan y and Samnuggcr, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched— the Howrah, Oriental 

(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorali), Clivt*, 

Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 

the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Bustomjeo (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Gicenock fame — 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much o£ a 
strain for the new mdustiy, and for the next 
ten years all tlie mills had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — tho Oriental, the 
Asiatic, tho Bengal Pressing and Manufae- 
| turing Co. and the Ituatomjee — became inori- 
! bund, to appear again later on under new names 
i and management. Fort Gloster also suffered 
| badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
; was put up. Tills was Kamarhatty, promoted 
; bv Messrs. Jardiuo, Skinner & Co., which came 
Into being in 1877, as the lesult of Dr. Barry's 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
tho agency of tho Gouripore Co. from Messrs. 
Jaidme, Skinner & Co, to his own firm. This 


Power-looms.— The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
ilk and firm, and ii\ 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of Introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties winch had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned Into a limited liability 
company, the present “ Bnmagore Jute Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld/* Four other mills followed 
in succession — Gouripore, Serajgunge, and 
India Jute Mills. 

"From 1868 to 1873,*' writes Mr. David 
Wallace in “The Romance of Jute/’ "the 
five mills excepting tbe Bin bra mill simply 


mill, together witli additions made by some 
| of tile other mills, brought tho total looms 
; up to 6,150 in 1882. By tho cud of 1886 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titagbur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From tills period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champd&ny 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 tho following new 
mills were started : — tJio Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Angio- 
India), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned). 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the S&raj- 
gunge), and tho Kinnison. A lull ol four yean 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new 
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tiilils. besides further heavy extensions — Dal- ages from the earliest year for which complete 
housie, Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, fte- Information is available with actuals for the last, 
liancc, Belvedere, Auckland, lvclvin and North- three years ; and the figures in brackets represent 
brook. the variations for each period, taking the average 

of the quinquennium from 1870-80 to 1883-84 
Progress of the Industry. as 100 . Jtwill be seen that tho number of looms 
® and spindles in operation and that of persons 

The record of the jute industry may well be employed have increased to a very much larger 
said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The cxtei^ than either the number of mills at work 
following statement shews quinquennial aver- or the amount of capital employed : — 



Number of 
mills at 
work. 

Authorised 
Capital (In 
laklis of It s.) 

Number (in thousands) of 

employ?!?. I ' 00 ™- s P lnlll,,s - 

J 879-80 to 1883-84 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

21 

24 

(100) 

(114) 

270*7 (100) 
341*0 (120) 

38-8(100) 
52 7 (130) 

5*5 (100) 
7 (127) 

88 (100) 
138*4 (157) 

1389-90 to 1893-94 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

20 

31 

(124) 

(148) 

402-6 (149) 
522*1 (193) 

04*3 (100) 
80-7 (223) 

8 3 (151) 
11*7 (213) 

172-0 (190) 
244-8 (278) 

1899-1 9(H) to 1903-04 .. 

30 

(171) 

080 (251) 

114*2(294) 

10*2 (295) 

334*6 (380) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

46 

(219) 

900 (355) 

105 (425) 

24*8(451) 

510*5 (580) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

60 

(280) 

1.209 (443) 

208*4 (537) 

33*5 (009) 

691*8 (780) 

1914-15 

70 

(039) 

1,394*3(515) 

238*3 (014) 

38*4 (098) 

795*5 (904) 

1915-1G 

70 

(3:53) 

1,322*6(488) 

254 1 (055) 

39 9(725) 

812*4 (923) 

1910-17 

J 

74 

(352) 

1,395*5 (510) 

262*0 (077) 

39*7 (722) 

824*3 (0)7) 

1V17-1« 

70 

(302) 

1,428 5(528) 

200 (080) 

40*0 (738) 

804 (918) 


The production of the mills has Increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the sameipenods 


Jute manufactures. 


vaiue in 

Gunny bags in Gunny cloths in lakhs of Hs 
millions of millions of j 

number. i yards. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 j 54*9 

1884-85 to 1888-89 ! 77 

1889-90 to 1893-94 111*5 

1894-95 to 1898-99 171*2 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 200*5 

1904-05 to 1908-09 257*8 

1909- 10 to 1913-14 339*1 

*1914-15 397*0 

1915-10 794*1 

1910- 17 805*1 

917*18 1 758*4 


(100) 

4-4 

(100) 

124*9 

(100) 

(140) 

15*4 

(350) 

162*9 

(130) 

(200) 

41 

(932) 

289*3 

(232) 

(312) 

182 

(4,136) 

518 

(415) 

(376) 

427*2 

(9,709) 

826*5 

(662) 

(469) 

698 

(15,864) 

1,442*7 

(1,154) 

(618) 

970 

(2,045) 

2,024*8 

(1,621) 

(724) 

1,057*3 

(24,030) 

2,582 

(2,067) 

(1447) 

1,192 3 

(27,008) 

3,797*8 

(3,041) 

(1.466) 

1,230*9 

(27,975) 

4,167*2 

(3,336) 

(1.381) 

1,196*8 

(27200) 

4,284*3 

(3,430) 
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The Jute Industry. 


Up to the last quinquennium tho exports of 
raw jute were marked by increases irom year 
to year though the improvement was not so 
rapid as in the case of manufactures. A slight 
decrease in the exports occurred in 1909-10 
an compared wifti tho figures for the preceding 
quinquennial period and a further decliuo in 
1910-11, but a marked recovery was made 
in 1911-12 which was accentuated liwl912*13 : — 
Jute," aw, in 



millions of 

cwt. 

1879-80 to 1881-84 . . 

7*5 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 .. 

8*9 

(119) 

1889-90 to 1898-94 . . 

10 

(133) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 .. 

12*3 

(104) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

12*7 

(109) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 .. 

15*09 

(201) 

1009-10 

14 6 

(195) 

1910-11 

12*7 

U09) 

1911-12 

102 

(216) 

1912-13 

17*5 

(233) 

1013-14.. 

15*4 

(205) 

1914-15,, 

10*1 

(136) 

1 915-1 fi. . 

12 

(160) 

1916-17 

10*8 

(144) 

1917-18 

5-6 

(74) 


The total quantity of jute manufactures 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the official 
year ending 31st March 1918 was 710,000 tons 
as against 784,800 tons in the preceding year 
1910-17 and 003,500 tons in the pre-war yeai 
1913-14. In 1917-18 gunny bags contributed 
104,000 tons and guunycloth 307,000 tons as 
against 401,800 tons and 317,800 tons, respec- 
tively in the preceding >ear (1910-17) find 
3*24,300 tons and 275,100 tons respectively 
in tile pre-war year (1913-14) The total value 
4, J jute manufactures (Spoiled during tin* ycui 
1917-18 w*as £28 millions as against £27 millions 
in the preceding year and £19 millions in the 
pre-war year (1913-14). 

The price of raw jute reached a very high 
point in 1906-07, the rate being lls. 65 per bale ; 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Its. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and 1909-10, 
tho price having declined to 30*4 and Its. 31 


per bale respectively. Ill 1910-11 the price 
rose again to Its. 41-8-0, to lis. 51-4-0 in 1911-12 
and further to Its. 76-12-0 in 1913-14. The 
following arc the quinquennial average prices 
per bale (400 pounds) of ordinary Jute calculated 
from the prices current published by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce : 


1879-80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 
1889-90 to 1893-94 
1894-95 to 1898-99 
1899-1900 to 1903-01 
1904-05 to 1908-09 

1909- 10.. 

1910- 11.. 

1911- 1*2.. 

1912- 13.. 

1913- 14.. 

1914- 15 , . 

1915- 16. . 

1910-17.. 

1917-18.. 

The average prices 
been as follows 


Price of jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 

Rs. a. p. 

.. 23 8 0 (100) 

.. 23 3 2 (99) 

.. 32 6 5 (138) 

.. 30*12 0 (131) 
.. 32 1 7 (137) 

. . 44 13 6 (191) 

. . 31 0 • 0 (132) 

..41 8 0 (177) 
.. 51 4 0 (218) 

. . 64 12 0 (233) 

.. 70 12 0 (327) 

.. 54 8 0 (282) 

.. 48 4 0 (206) 

.. 50 12 0 (216) 

. . 38 8 0 (164) 

of gunny cloth hav 

Price of Hessian cloth 


lOloz. 40* per 100 yds. 



lls. 

a. 

P. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 

.. 10 

7 11 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 

8 

0 

7 (77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . , 

.. 10 

6 

6 (99) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 

9 11 

8 (93) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 10 

2 10 (97) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 

. . 11 14 

1 (1J 9 ) 

1909-10 

.. 9 

3 

o (88) 

1910-11 

.. 0 

0 

6 (89) 

1911-12 

11 

14 

0 (113) 

1912-13 

.. 16 

6 

0 (156) 

1913-14.. 

.. 17 

0 

0 (162) 

1914-15 

.. 12 

4 

0(117) 

1915-10 

.. 20 

10 

0 (197) 

1916-17 

.. 17 

6 

0(166) 

1917-18 

33 

8 

0(319) 


The 1919 crop. — The Anal ffguresof outturn for the three provinces workout as follows: — 



Bales. 


Province. 

1919. 

1918. 

Difference. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar) . . 

Bihar and Orisi- n (including Nepal) 

Assam 

7,037,030 

554,070 

204,534 

•6,392,137 
*398,742 ! 
•228,209 i 

+1,245,493 

+155,328 

+66,320 

Total 

8,486,234 

7,019,088 1 

+1,467,146 






! Area in aores. i 

l 


Province. 

. 

1919. 

1918. - 

Difference. 

Bengal (Including Cooch Behar) . . 1 

Bihar and Orissa 

Assam 

2,408,145 

• 203,430 

♦ 120,000 

2,249,026 ( 
149,256 

102,100 j 

+249,119 

+54,174 

+17,900 

Total .. 

2*821,675 

2,600,382 ' 

+321,193"" 


• Revised, 
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The Jute 

The Indian Jute Mills Association now 

one of the moot important, if not the most 

important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances: — Jn 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new markets, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with tho lato S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were tho Jlooghly and 
Scrajgungc. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from lfitli February 1880, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 1 5, 1891. 
The state of the market, at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by tho parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made m tho ease 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The officials of the Association arc : — 

Chairman'. Tho Hon Mr. A. R. Murray, C.B.15- 

Members of Committee: The lion. Mr It. V. 
Mansell, O.B.E , Air. B. "YV. News on, Mr. J. 
Bell Robertson and Mr. G.F. Rose. 

Working days- — With the introduction of 
the electric light into the nulls in 1896, tho 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up m 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying .moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
Tho Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to tho utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more auo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Juto Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
Exercising some control over the production 
and price of Jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute I 
Dealers Association, has lately been formed 
in Calcutta to promote and to guard the com- 
mon interests of its members as dealers in jute 
for local consumption. The members are 
balers and brokers of jute for sale to the jute 


Industry. 

mills Jn and around Calcutta. Committee:— 
Mr, Goo, Moigau, CMrum^ Memto;— MW, 
O, 8. Alexander, D. P. How, P. E. Buttle. 
M, Morrison, and J. More. 

* Effects of the War.— The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says : — Thu 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs. 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less tliauWn the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, viz., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about, by tho war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of tho consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (ina Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greator quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which, took moie than 27 per cent,, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during tho months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures. — The value of the 
exports now approximates to Rs. 42 crores. 
In spite of tho war with its attendant difficulties 
of height and finance, the exports of gunny 
doth showed an increase of Its. 241 lakhs oi 
which Its. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices ami Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in tho 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
m eased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for wjr purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported whilo the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There w ere 74 mills at work throughout tho 
year with 39,697 looms and 824,315 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 262,552. 
There w'crc no difficulties as regards the supply 
oi labour. Four now mills came into existence. 
It is improbable that these, with one exception, 
can begin manufacturing to any extent until 
after the war. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant ( Hibiscus canmbinm), which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety 1 b to be grown on a number of es- 
tates In Bihar. A sample of tho fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength. 
| It was valued at £18 per ton with Blmllpatam 
1 jute at £12 108., and Bengal first mark jute at 
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£17 per ton. Boo can hemp has been grown 

fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, whore It is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture or a 
coarse sackclotl^ A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation iu such 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries in order Of importance 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
llussia, Italy and Germany. Tho opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect oi the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes in the cha- 
racter of the fibre market. There will probably 
be labour difficulties, it is thought, in the prepa- 
ration of tho hemp crops of Russia and Hungary, 
and it is not null koly that the world will look to 
countries such as India ior the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp. There can bo no doubt 
Unit one of tho early effects of the war was 
to Aim up hemp pricte. As far as Indian hemp 
is concerned, values were persistently depreciated 
during tho first six months of 1911 owing to 
large stocks held ; but the closure of the Russian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
iua marked improvement in values, and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. 

Profits of Bengal Jute Mills. 

An estimate of tile pioflts ot the B» npul jute 
mills during the first halt ot 191 S has been mud*' 
in the Department oi Statistics iron) a detailed 
analysis of the published accounts of ‘UJ jute 
mill companies (im hiding one sterling company 1 
ireisterod in tho United Kingdom) whose ! 
accounts were closed during the, halt year. It 1 


Is interesting to note how sterling companies 

are being transformed into rupee companies. 
From 1914 to 1910 there were 9 sterling com- 
panies ^including one French company working 
at Ghandcmasore); three of these were trans- 
formed in 1917 into rupee compauies under the 
: Indian Act. There are thus ft sterling companies 
, now woiking in Bengal, of which one is, as 
1 stated above, dealt with in the statistics for the 
fiupt half ot 1918. The other five companies 
which close their accounts in the second half 
ot the year will be dealt with in the next state- 
ment, that is, lor the latter half ot 1918. The 
compilation of tho data ha* been made uniform 
as tar as practicable, and the 36 mills have 
I been regarded as one mill. T 11 ‘all cases the 
profits have been shown aft» i r deduction or 
Indian income tax and super tax because the 
amount ot tax paid was not always shown 
separately in tho Balance Sheets but lumped 
with other item* of expenditure unaer tile 
head ot ‘ Manufacturing and other expenses.” 
iu the case of the sterling company tho British 
income tax and the British excess profits duty 
have been deducted as well as tin* Indian 
income tax und -uper tax. The profits are 
shown bctoie and alter deduction ot interest on 
debentures. Some companies have paid off 
fheir debentures, other* aie in the process 01 
doing so, while other* again have created 
delieiiture redemption fund* out of surplus 
profit*. Debenture interest is not shown 
sepaiatelv in all the published accounts but 
the amounts have been ascertained as correctly 
as possible. No allowance has boon mad!' 
lor depreciation as no uniform practice of writing 
off depredation i* followed by jute mills in 
Bengal. Their h lifts are summarised below a* 
compared with the pre-war profits "id the 
profits since the outbnak ot war. 


Yfih. 

Nuinbi r of 
Co-. who-e 
accounts 
were closed 
during each 
halt year. 

Profits 
bet ore 
deduction 
ol iutercst 
on deben- 
tures. 

Intercut on 
dcbcntuics. 

Net profits 
(subject to 
depreci- 
ation). 

Ratio of 
net profits 
(Pol. 5» 
to total 
paid up 
capital. 

* 

- 

3 

4 

5 

6 

f Fir->t half 

31 

R*. 

(1000) 

1,70,45 

1 Us. 

(1000) 

10,07 

1 

(1000) 

1,60,38 

I 

I I 58 

1915. J 

Second half 

3« 

5.52,60 

13,71 

5,38,86 

f First halt 

32 

3,94,99 

10,25 

3.84,7 1 

1 - 

1916. .x 

i Second half 

39 

5,51,39 

12,88 

9,59 

5.38,51 

> a 

J 

f First halt 

34 

2,69,78 

2,57,1 9 

1 40 

i 

1917. Jv 

L Second half 

40 

4,00,35 

11,74 

3,88,61 

f Fir.it half (pre-war). 

36 

7,28,00 

9.50 

7.13 50 

\ 

1918. < 

So eon d hull 

1919 . First hall 


f)is 

Dlft 

continued 
rout in lied 


j n ’ 


* This ratio has been calculated on the profits 01 only the Aid, hull of 1918. 


U will bo seen from tho above statement that the profits duriug the first halt ot 1918 have 
surpassed all previous records. 
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The Wool Industry. 

THE WOOL INDUSTRY 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
trom foreign sources, these latter coining into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also conns by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Shikar - 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres tor wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi lor subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports— The quantity of 
raw wool imported across the frontier in 11)1 li- 
lt) was nearly 28 million lbs. The imports of 
Tibetan wool were 0 million lbs. or 4 per cent, 
below the preceding year, but 66 per cent, 
above the pre-war average. The imports from 
Afghanistan (10 million lbs.) increased by 7 per 
emit, as compared with the previous year and 
2 1 per cent, as compared with the pre-war 
average. Kv ports of raw wool from India 
amounted in 1918-1 ® to 47.376, Ol)o lbs. and 
cxjiortsof carpets to 944,000 ibs., the whole 
being valued at Its. 5,60,80,000 

Production in India. — ■Tim production 
of wool in India is estimated at l*»J million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep m the counti\ 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

All Indian wools arc classed m the grade 
ot carpet wools, and it is collect to say ot per- 
haps fully halt the breeds ot sheep fouiid on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. 'They aic reared c hiefly on 

aucoiiut ot tlie mutton, and tlic tleece lias been 

generally regarded as of subsidiary interest. 
h» many respects, in actual lact, the, Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to tin; 
accepted type ot the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in liio manual on 
Indian cattle and Hlicep, particularly with in- 
spect to tho Madras type, that they “ resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
collie coarseness of form, tile teet light, the 
limbs bony, sides Hat and the tail short.” 

Mill manufacture— The number of 
woollen mills at work in British India m 1902 
was three, with an authorised capital ot 
Ks. 38,50,000, and empkn iug 2 i,S00 spmdk s and 
621 looms. The number of persons employed 


in the industry then was 2,559, and the quantity 
of woollen goods produced 2,1)8,000 lbs. At 
the end ot 1917 the milnber ol mills 
had i i^cn to live, with an authorised capital ot 
Ks. 2,56,50,000 employing 39,608 spindles and 
J ,155 looms. 'Tlio weight of goods produced 
then was 9,744,264 lbs. and the number of 
persons employed 7,82 1 . AVith regard to Indian 
States, there was one. mill in Mysore in 190* 
with a capital of Bs. 6,00,000, employing 1,430 
spindles and 45 looms. The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,130,000 lbs. and the number 
ot persona employed 297. In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working In an Indian 
State — the authorised capital had been increased 
to Bs. 15,00,000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1,72 i, 087 lbs,, and the number ot 
persons employed lo 563. 'Three oi the nulls 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
onlv The existence of these nulls in Tivlia 
proved of great service to (Jovcrnuient in the 
uniting of war requirements, and thev wore all 
employed to their fullest capacity in supplving 
army demands for greatcoat cloth, serges, put- 
ties, flannels, blankets and hosiery. Their 
total capacity, however, was not sutticient to 
inett the full requirements of tho army, 
and consequently their supplies had t.o be 
supplemented by largo imports trom borne 
'The bulk of the wool used by the Indian nulls 
is Indian wool, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by the importation ot merinos 
and cross-brods from Australia for the manu- 
facture ol the liner classes ol goods. 'Then 
maiker tor maim Pictured goods is almost en- 
tirely in India itself A number of new woollen 
mills was projected in Bombay in 1619. 

Manic t weaving and carpet maiuiiactiiie arc 

earned on in various parts of the count y, not- 
ably in the Punjab and the United Proviuuecs. 
Woollen pile carpets arc made in many ol the 
jails. Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pithbnt, the, 
flue under fleece ot the Tibetan goat, ojt its 
place has beeu taken to somo degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a line quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market. This w'orh is doin' 
entirely on hand looms and the carpet-* letch 
.i lilgh price 

Bibliography. — Notes mi woo )m India Bv 
\. II. Silvia- and J, Jv. MihU * iov t. Press, 
Calcutta, : 1919). 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promises to be one of the leading coun- 
tries of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides m thin 
direction have already In cn made. India not 
only specially lends itself to projects of the 
kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development and the favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which lias 
seized nearly all classes oi educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have comjielled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts oi 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped comjiared with 
other lands as regards the gone ration of power 
by the consumption oi fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost ol 
transport is heavy. Water power ancl its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, Immense possibilities, both as n. gards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered. In all parts 
of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 

(luting a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities hy the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
futuro. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important irriga- 
tion project? the water being first used to 
drive tho turbines at the generating stations 
and then distributed over the, fields. Water, 
as was pointed out in an interesting paper 
on the subject presented to the Indian 
Industrial Commission of 1916-18 by Mr.lt. B. Jo- 
yner* C.I.E., M. Inst.G.K. lately in the Irrigation 
Branch of the Bombay Public Works Department 
and now engaged in the Tata's Hydro-Electric 
Worksln Western India, “can be stored in this 
country at a third or a quarter of the cost which 
there would be in other countries. This is not 
merely on account of the cheaper labour, which 
would be the chief reason in an earthen dam, but 
In masonry or concrete dams. It is also because 
we do not use ocment, which, for some reason 
not well-known to me. Is generally deemed 
essential elsewhere* though it cannot really be 
so suitable ” 

11 


The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On tins recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the lute Mr. G. T. 
Barlow. O I e , then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, Hinted Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares, 
M J C.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but. Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary repoil in September, 1919, 
'siiminarising tlir pies cut state ot knowledge of 
the problem in India and outlining a programme 
oi investigation to be undertaken in the' course 
of tlic mqimy. Mr Memos showed that industries 
m India now absorb over a million horse 
power, oi which only some 285,000 h. p. is sup- 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water. 
The waiter power so far actually m sight amounts 
to 1{ million horse-power, ‘hut this excludes 
piaetically all the gloat livers, which are at pro- 
scut uiunvcstiguted. Thus the minimum flow' of 
the seven great mers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power lor every thousand 
te«'t ot tail from the Himalayas, while 
■unnlar conMd nations apply to riveis in other 
parts Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million hoi sg- power in tho 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin liveis, givui in the 
repoil m tin London Conjoint Boaul of Scien- 
tific Studies 

. The Repoit points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavla, the Andhra Valley, the Mia Mu la and 

uu.« i\o% mi vaiicy ana lias the still greater 

ad\ ant a go of fiosacssing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest water-powir undertakings In 
India — and in some respects tho greatest in the 
world — are tho Tata hydro-electric schemes 
recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 
m the city of Bombay. Bombay is after London 
the most populous city in the British Empire 
and it is the largest manufacturing town in Asia. 
Its cotton mills and other factories use over 
100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
until a year or two ago this was almost entirely 
provided by steam, generated by coal coming 
from a distance — most I v Bengal. The Tata 
Hydro-Elcctiic Power Scheme, now an accom- 
plished fact, marke d one of the big steps forward 
made by India in tho history of its Industrial 
development. It wa^ the product of the fertilo 
brain of Mr. David Goatling, one of the well 
known characters of Bombay, a little over a 
decade ago. The exceptional position of the 
Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet from 
sea-level within a very short distance of tho 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as its.weeps 
to iand, to break into torrential rain at th« 
mountain passes was takes full advantage Of* 
and the table lands behind the Ghats form a 
magnificent catchment area to conserve this 
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heavy rainfall In. Mr. Goatling pressed the 
scheme on the attention of Mr. Jam&ctjl Tata 
for years, and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
industries in India, lie summoned the aid ol 
experts from England to investigate the plan. 
The scheme was fully considered for six long 

years. Meanwhile buth Mr. J. if. Tata and Mr. 

David Goatling pa^si d away, but. the sons of the 
former continued the work of their fattier and 
on Mr. Gostling’s death, Mr. It. B. Joyner’s 
aid was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
side ol the undertaking. 

Tho scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and au endeavour 
was made to enlist tlu; support of financiers 01 
England who tried to impose terms which were 
not acceptable. Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme. 
The, interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chicls li» the Presidency of Bomba} 
and outside it to its possibilities, funds flowed 
in and a company with an initial capital of 
1,75,00,000 Rupees was started. 

The hydro-electric 'engineering works in 
connection with tho project are situated at and 
about Lonavla above the lihor (Hint. Th< 
rainfall is stored in three lakes at Lonavla, 
Wal whan and Shirawta, whence it is conveyed 
in masonry canals to the fore bay or receiving 
reservoir. The powcr-hon&c is at Lhopoli, 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725 feet. In falling from this height 
the water develops tt pressure of 750 lbs. per 
square Inch and with this lorcc drives the 
turbines or water wheels. The scheme wa> 
originally restricted to 30,000 Electrical horsi 
power, but the Company, in view of the increas- 
ing demand for power from tho Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shirawta Dam and Usued further Shares bring- 
ing the capital to Its. 3,00,00,000, the capacit} 
of the scheme being increased to more, than 

40.000 electrical horse power. Issued Capital 
7 per cent.Preference a, 735 shares fully paid and 
Ordinary 13,000, out of which 10,000 arc fully 

aid and 8,000 new shares, on which Its. 400 

avc been called up. There is also a Du ben tun 
Loan of Its. 85 lakhs. The works were formally 
opened by H. E. tho Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th February 1915. At present there are 
altogether 36 mills with motors of the aggre- 
gate B. H. P. of 40,000 in service. In addition 
to the cotton and flour mills which have con - 
traded to take supply from the Company for 
a period often years, the Company have entered 
into ft contract with the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, 
for energy required by them for two of their 
Bub-stations and the necessary plant for one 
of these has been ordered. There remain many 
prospective buyers of electrical energy and the 
completion of the Company’s full scheme will 
not suffice for all such demands. Besides the 
Bombay cotton mills, which alone would re quin 
about 100,000 horse power, there arc, for 
instance, tramways, with possibilities oi 
suburban extensions. The probable future 
demand Is roughly estimated at about 

160.000 H. P, 


Development. 

Investigations with a view to developing the 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
highly promising water storage sito in the 
valley of the Andhra River, situated near the 
present lakes. A scheme was prepared, to be 
carried out by a separate Amipany and pro- 
viding for holding up the Andhra River by a 
Dam, about a third of a milo long and 192 feet 
high, at Tokenvadi. This dam will hold up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which approached the brink oi the Ghats at 
lvhami. Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, will carry the water to tho surge chamber, 
whence it will enter tho pipes ior a vertical 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Bhivpun, about 17 miles from the 
generating station at Khopoli. The scheme, 
is designed to yield 100,000 horse powerin its 
lull development. A new company to operate 
the sole mo was formed on the 31st August 
1910, with an initial capital of Its. 2,10,00,000, 
divided into 100,000 Ordinary shares of Rs. 1,000 
each and 5,000 Preference shares of Rs. 1,000 
each, this being the Amlhra Valley Powder Supply 
Company, Limited. This Comiiany vdJl pay 
annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric Power 
Supply Company 15 per cent, upon the profits 
(alter making certain deductions), or a sum of 
Rs. 50,000, whichever shall be the larger sum, 
the intention being that the new company 
shall pay annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Power Supply Company a minimum sum of 
Rs. 50,000. The areas intended to be supplied 
by this Company are the town and island of 
Bombay and the Suburban Municipalities ; of 
Bandra and Kurla. Tho Hydraulic Works 
consisting of the Dam, the Tunnel and the 
Pipe Lines, aie already well in hand and 
have shown thieo seasons* satisfactory progress. 
Contracts tor machinery have been satisfac- 
tonly entered into with manufacturers of 
repute. It is estimated that supply of power 
wdl commence next year. 

Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
as a liorthwaui extension of the original scheme, 
so a southward development, is now being 
can led out under the name ot the Nila-Mula 
scheme, the name arising from tho fact that 
the valleys of the Nila and Mula riwrs are 
being dammed tor the conservation of water 
ior it- A company entitled The 'lata Power 
Co , Ltd , was floated in the autumn of 1919 
tor the purpose, having a capital of Rs. 9 crores, 
divided into 30,000 7 1% cumulative preference 
shares of Rs. 3,000 each and 00,000 shares of 
Rs. 1,000 each, tile first and present issue being 
of 10,000 prefeience shares and 35,000 ordinary 
shares. One lake will be formed and from it 
water will be conducted direct through ashort 
tunnel to a pipe descent to a turbine, power 
house 1,750 feet below tho forebay. Tho head 
of water will suffice to generate 150,000 horso 
power and the length of the transmission lino 
to Bombay will be 70 miles. Half of the. scheme, 
i c, for tho supply of 75,000 h. p„ will first 
be completed and is expected to come into 
operation in about four years. 

Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs. 
Tata proj>o8c to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, partly to supply 
power to Bombay and partly to develop 
a great assembly of electro-chemical industries 
near the power installation. The preliminary 
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Investigations for this scheme are still proceed- 
ing. The catchment area for the lake will be 
340 square miles and there will he a total storage 
after the Tains of 112,600 million cubic feet, 
which will he sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 050,000 norse power for 8,000 hours 
per year. The preliminary estimates provided 
for a capital of Ha, 9* 10 luh'ltfi tu caifV (Jilt) lIlC 

scheme. 

Mysore Installation. 

The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
in India or, indeed, in the East, was tliat. on the 
ltiver Cuuvcry, in Mysore State, which was 
1 rmu gura Led, with generating works at Sivasa- 
mudram, in 1902. The Gnu very rises in the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across 
Mysore. The first object with which the Instal- 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfields at Kolar. These are 92 miles 
distant from Sivasamudram and fora long time 
this was the longest electrical power transmis- 
sion line in the world. Current is also sent to j 
Bangalore, 59 miles away, where it is used for | 
both industrial and lighting purposes. j 

The initial undertaking lias constantly been j 
expanded since its maugmation, ho that its i 
total capacity, which was at first 6,u00 liorsc I 
power, is now approximately 25,000 h p. This ; 
is the maximum obtainable with the water 1 
which the Can very affords and, therefore, j 
with the number of consumers, largo ; 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity | 
ot a completely new installation elsewhere, to j 
be operated In parallel with or separately from ! 
that at Sivasamudram, lias been recognised, j 
Two projects offer themselves. The first [ 
would involve the use of the Elver Shimsha, a ' 
tributary of the On u very which has natural 1 
falls, and the second, known as the Mckadatu j 
project, would have Its power house on the j 
Can very, 25 miles down-river from Sivasa- 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore I 
State, adjacent to the Madras Presidency. The 
head of water available at Sivasamudram Is 
400 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, 
which would generate 39,500 e. h. p. At Meka- 
datu the Can very runs in rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 22 J feet bod 
would be necessary. There would be three 
generating units, each giving an output of 
4,000 e. h. p. Future extensions yielding an 
additional 8,000 h. p. could be made. The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the work's since their inception now 


characterises the manner In which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 

Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much importance from Its 
size, but more Interesting because 

of tim developments that may be expected 

from it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays In the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
•Ihelum, near llaramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head- 
works of the Jlielum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a rapacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes (>00 left long lead from the fore bay 
to the power house, and lrom fore bay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the sam> shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-pliase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator ninn in g 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable ot taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end is guaranti ed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within it. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
mill's. The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredge^ 
and two floating derricks, for dredging Mk river 
and draining the bwampy countryoide ami 
rendering it available for cultivation, but these 
operations have temporarily bion curtailed, 
so that only one dredger is now in operation. 
The lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for pow f er will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is sup- 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, but for heating. The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted ami 
during the past year a motor load of over 100 
k.w. has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out. to consumers by the Electrical 
Department. This step v^.is taken with a view 
to educating the people in the use of electric 
power and it has been entirely successful. 
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In the early days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India's chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Kuropo one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured j 
from China and Japan. When sericulture ! 
became part of the agriculture of France and l 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely j 
' " “ 1 of India and Turkey, and 

Its appearance created a new demand and j 
organized new markets. I 

All subsequent experience seems to have ; 
established the belief that the plains of India, ; 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this now ; 
industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, i 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has ! 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, \ 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir, i 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that | 
B&mbyx mori, possibly obtained fiom China, I 
has been reared for centuries. The caprice of j 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the korah silk were formeily much 
appreciated but the demand for them lias now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry -feeding worms— Sir George j 

Watt states that in no other country does the 1 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of Bilk and the silk industries under 
two sections, viz., Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silk worms; and Saciuniidao, 
the wild or non-mulberry-fccding worms. In 
India the mulberry worm (Horn by x Mori) 1ms 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Moru* 
alba , (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian Bllkworra is M, I mica of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
Is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam, as also of the Nilgiri hills. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms : the tasar, the muga and the eri. 
The first is widely distributed ou the lower hills, 
more especially those of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists In a 
state of semi-domestlcatlon, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the moBt interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
silk, on the other hand, Is so extremely 


difficult to reel that it 1 b nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. 

Experiments and results.— Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
impro\iug sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, tho most prevalent disease 
being pebrino. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
cxpci Imcnts in cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the tight against pebrino and other 
diseases of the worms Is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former State 
sericulture lias been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi- 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale. In 1807 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives. The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Its. 3,000 a year to the. Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in -Japanese methods of growing tho 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore State are exported to foreign 
co m tries from Madras. Tho work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India. They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools. The draft 
prospectus has been issnod of a silk farm and 
institute to bo started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Array. Tho Lieut. 
Governor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to bo called after his name, ami the 
Punjab Government is making a grant of Rs. 
2,000 this year towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji Tata has aho made a donation of 
Its. 1,000. The Bengal Silk Committee under 
the guidance of some French experts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multivoltlne hybrid of European 
quality. There is a Government sericuitural 
farm at Berhainpore, where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltlne of silk worm is reared. 
The results of the Bengal Committee's labours 
may be summed up as follows ; the only really 
effective method of dealing with the, problem 
is to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
under Government supervision, and to esta- 
blish gradually a sufficient number of largo 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of th 
province. 

In 1915 there was issued by the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No, 48 of 
191 5) entitled " First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 
Silk Industry." Iu ft short Prefatory note 
Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher (Imperial Entomo. 
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logist) explains that the object of the Bulletin 
. is to place on record some of the more important 
experiments which were commenced at Pusa 
in the year 1010 and have since been carried 
on In the endeavour to fix a superior multivoltine 
raoe of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would yield silk better 
both In quality and outturn than that supplied 
by the multivoltine races which are reared at 
present. 

Central Nurseries. — The report of the 
Agricultural Department, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1013, gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
tlie silk districts a sufficient number of cent ral 
nurseries witli rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required In the 
province to be supplied under Government 
supervision. It is believed that this Is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1013 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
Tho ultimato success of the scheme depends 
largely on the willingness of tho rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was published in 1915, by Mr. M. 
N. l3e, Serioultural Assistant at Pusa, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
whteh are recommended to be Used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produ- 
cing districts. It has been found that, by the 


provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
Is merely nominal (five or six annas per machine), 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers is maintained. By attention to such 
simple [joints as the stifling and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
water used in the reeling pans, great improve- 
ments can be effected in most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts. 

Exports of Silk.— As a result of the war 
tho trade has showed in some degree signs 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
j regards its volume and value, Tho value of 
exports during 1915-10 improved by Its. 12 
lakhs to Its. 27£ lakhs, of which raw silk accotm- 
j ted for Its. 24 lakhs. In 1916-17 the total 
I exports rose to Bs. 545 lakhs. 

| The export of silk manufactures In 1917-18 
. was valued at 118.3,30,000. 

| Imperial Silk Specialist. — At the end 

! of 1915 it was decided that the first step to bo 
| taken to revive the silk industry should be the 
i employment of a qualified expert who, after 
! a careful study of the conditions not only in 
i India but in other silk-producing countries, 

' will formulate recommendations for the con- 
sideration of Government. With the approval 
of tho Secretary of State, Mr. H. Maxwell 
Lefroy, formerly Imperial Entomologist and 
now Prolessor at the Imperial College of Sclenco 
and Technology, South Kensington, was ap- 
pointed to the temporary post of Imperial 
Silk Specialist. 
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Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indlgofera, 
a genus of Lcguminosac which comprises some J 
800 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Pdhar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there Is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase in tho prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from IndiA, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to tho overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its Interference with the wood 
industry, out it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
to the first decline of the Indian indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo iu the West Indies had 
been given up — partly on account of the high 
duties Imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
aud coffee were found to be more profitable— 
he Industry was revived iu India, and, os one 


of the many surprises of the industry, tho 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival. 
H had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the o/ dyes of India, and 
arc now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on tho complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of tho present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined* 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of tho industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue Is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure* but one exclusi- 
vely of natural versus synthetic Indigo. (See 
Watt’s “ Commercial Products of India.”) In 
February 1915 a conference was held at Delhi 
when the possibility of assisting the natural 
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indigo industry was considered from three 
points of view — agricultural, research and com- 
mercial. The agricultural or botanical side oi 
the question la fully discussed by Mr. and Mrs 
Howard of Pus a 1 n Bulletins Nos. 51 and 54 ot 
the Agricultural Research Institute. Other 
aspects of the question were fully examined 
last year in the Agricultural Journal of India! 
by Mr, W. A. Davis, Indigo Research Chemist! 
to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess j 
Bill was passed m the Imperial Legislative! 
Council in 1918. It provides for a cess on j 
indigo exported from India tor the soiejitilh ! 
Investigation of the methods of cultivation } 
and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds ot the ' 
cess being received and expended by Govern- I 
ment. , j 

Decline of the Industry. — Since synthetic j 
indigo was put upon the market, in 1807, the i 
natural indigo industry of India has declined ! 
very rapidly ; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war. Tin 
figures for the lust few years may be conti anted 
with those for the five years ending in 1897, in 
which the. area under indigo averaged 2,400 
square miles and the value of the exports over 
£3,000,000 a yc ar. 


— 

Area 

under 

Indigo. 

Quantity 

Exported. 

Value of 
Exports. 


Acres, 

CWt8v 

£ 

1911-12 

271,000 

19,155 

250,535 

J 91 2-1 3 

220,000 

11,857 

147,000 

1 913-14. 

170,000 

10,939 

142,000 

1914-15 

118,400 

17 142 

599,940 

1913-10 

314,300 

41,942 

1,385,428 

1916-17 

750,400 

33,500 

1,383,000 


" 

Area 

under 

Indigo. 

Quantity 

Exported. 

Value of 
Exports. 


Acres. 

Cwts. 

£ 

1901-02 

791,000 

89,750 

1,234,837 

1902-03 

640,000 

65,377 

803,7.58 

1003-04 . . 

707,000 

00,410 

717,463 

1904-05 

477,000 

49,252 

550,405 

1905-06 

381,000 

31,186 

390,918 

1906-07 

421,000 

35,102 

406,985 

1907-03 

394,000 

32,490 

424,849 

1908-09 

284,000 

24,946 

326,980 

1900-10 

289,000 

18,061 

2 54,344 

1910-11 

276,000 

10,939 

223,529 


Present Position. — The crop is most im- 
portant in Bihar and Madras ; in the Punjab 
and United Provinces it now occupies little over 
100 square, miles altogether. In Bengal the 
crop is largely raised by British planters, in tho 
other provinces ehieily by native cultivators. 
Scientific research work on questions connected 
with cultivation and manufacture has been 
carried out by the Bihar Planters* Association, 
with the aid of a grant from Government since 
1897. 

I In 1918-19 the production of indigo was 
estimated at 41,100 cwts. as against 88,300 
! the preceding year, but the exports (32,700 cwts.) 
I were 112 per cent, above the pre-war average. 
I The average declared value, decreased from 
: Rs. 492 per ev, t. in 1917-18 to Bs. 382 per cvvt. 

! Crop Forecast. — Tho Director of Statistics 
i m ilia iW memorandum on the crop of 1919-20 
: states that the total area is estimated at 233.800 
! lieges, which is 21 per cent, below the linally 
! revised area (296,200 acres) of last, year. The 
total yield of dye is estimated at 37,100 cwts. 

: as against 43,800 cwts. the linally re, vised esti- 
mate ot last year, or a decrease of 15 per cent. 
The season hie* been generally favourable 
except in parts of Madras, and tho condition 
of the crop on the whole is reported to bo fair. 


Details for the provinces are given below : — 


Province. 

An 

1919-20. 

:a. 

1918-19. 

Yield. 

1919-20. 1 191 8-19. 

Average 
yield per acre. 

1919-20. Jl918-19. 


Acres. 

1 

Acres. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Madras 

88,300 

149,100 

18,500 

2H,8()0 

23 

22 

United Provinces 

48,800 

49,100 

4,500 

3,800 

10 

9 

Bihar and Orissa 

57,100 

64,200 

8,200 

6,300 

16 

11 

Punjab 

Bombay and Sind (including Indian 

19,800 

10,500 

3,600 

3,000 

20 

20 

States) 

8,100 

7,200 

1,400 

1,100 

19 

17 

Bengal 

11,700 

10.100 

900 

800 

9 

9 

Total • i 

233,800 

296,200 

37,100 

43,800 

18 

17 
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Tea cultivation In India is chiefly in 
Assam, Bengal and Southern India, the cultiva- 
tion elsewhere* being comparatively unimpor- 
tant. The latest available official general statis- 
tics are those for the year 1918. (The statistics 
of production deal, for seasonal reasons, with 
the calendar year 1918 and those of trade with 
the official fiscal year 1917-18.) They show a 
total area of 678,500 acies under tea, 2 more 
than in 1915. Of this area, 625, POO acres were 
plucked In 1918. Thu total number of planta- 
tions was 4,240 against 4 y 209 in 1917. The area 
under cultivation has increased in the last 10 
years by 27 per cent, und the production by 56 per 
Cent. The average production per acre tor the 
whole ot India, excluding Burma (where the 
produce of the tea gardens is almost wholly 
converted into wet pickled tea, which is eaten 
as a condiment) was 609 lbs. in 1918 as com- 
pared with 600 lbs. in 191 7. 

Area and Production. 

The total area under tea was divided between 
the dillurent Provinces as follows : — 


Assam — 

Acres. 

Brahmaputra Valley . . 

.. 254,754 

Surma Valley (Cacliai and Sylhefc). 151.197 

Total, Assam 

.. 405,951 

Bengal 

.. 169,108 

Bihar and Ons, sa (OhoLa Nagpur) 

2,178 

United Provinces 

7,987 

Punjab 

7,508 

Madras , , , , , , 

. . 38,528 

Travancore and Cochin 

.. 44,458 

Burma 

2,815 

Grand Total 

.. 678,533 


The total production in 1918 was 368,582,688 
lbs. against 371 ,296,338 lbs. in tlio preceding 
year divided between the different paits of 


India as follows : — 

Lbs. 

Assam 253,270,093 

Bengal 89,983,561 

Bihar & Orissa 323,864 

United Provinces .. .. 2,234,760 

Punjab 1,388.729 

Madras 10,518,373 

Travancore & Cochin . . . . 22,620,250 

Burma .. . . .. .. 110,345 


Total .. 380,458,975 


Features of the Trade. 

The quantity exported in 1918-19 was 326 
million lbs., a decieaso of 35 million lbs., or 
10 per cent, on the llgure for the preceding 
year, which was the highest on recoid. 

The main features of the year’s exports wore : 
(1) an increase in the exports to the United 
Kingdom, Asiatic Turkey (mainly Mesopotamia), 


and Pcrbia ; (2) the complete cessation of exports 
to .Russia , and (3) the great decrease in the 
exports to the United States and Canada. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom increased 
by 15 million lbs. to 282 million lbs. There 
were no direct exports to ltussia, and China 
which re-exports Indian tea to ltussia also took 
less The shipments to France, however, 
mojc than doubled from 720,000 lbs. in 1917-18 
to 1,605,000 lbs. in 1918-19, The total exports 
to Europe, exelmliug the United Kingdom, 
showed a decrease ot 7,341,000 lbs, as compared 
with the 3 ear 1917-18, mainly on account of 
the, cessation of exports to ltussia The ship- 
ments to the A Incan countries, e^x eially to 
Egypt, Cape Colony, and Fatal, were much 
Jess than the record exports oi the previous 
vear. The total quantify exported was 3,400,000 
lbs. as against 11,112,000 lbs. ill 1917-18. 

Of 1 he Ameiioan countries the direct ship- 
ments to Canada and the United States decreased 
to 3 million lbs. iroin the record b cures of 42 
million lbs. in 19L7-18. Exports' to Chile, 
however, considerably increased (by 2i iniliion 
lbs.) as compared with the preceding year 
(1917-18) The total exports to Ameiica 
amounted to 8 million lbs. as against 4 4 million 
11&. in 1917-18. 

In Asia, the best customers of Indian tea are 
China, Ceylon, Persia, Arabia, and Asiatic 
Turkey (mainly Mesopotamia). Arabia took 
million lbs. in the year under re \ic\v, as against 
2 million lbs. in the preceding year. The trade 
with China, whhh consists almost entirely 
ot tea dust exported to llankow for the? niouii- 

facturc of brick tea for the .Russian market, 

decreased from 3 million lbs. to 621,000 lbs. 
The exports to Persia inei eased from 3 million 
ll*a. to 8 million lbs., and those to Asiatic ’lurkcy 
(Mesopotamia) from 2 million to 8 million lbs., 
as compared with the previous year. Thu 
total exports by sea to the Asiatic countries 
increased by four million lbs. 

Australia, New Zealand, and the Fiji Islands 
took 7,397,000 lbs., or 3,379,000 lbs. Jess than 
in 1917-18 Exports by land were twice those 
of the previous year The bulk of the exports 
by land goes to Afghanistan and other countries 
beyond the north-western frontier. If the 
exports both by sea and by land are taken to- 
gether, tbe net decrease in 1918-19 was nearly 
34 million lbs. or 9 per cent. The difficulties 
in obtaining tonnage were tlio controlling factor 
on the trade of the year. 

The Director of Statistics, India, in a review 
of the present position and prospects of the tea 
industry says they appear to bo more promising 
than two years ago. The duty ( Is. per lb. ) 
on empire grown tea has been reduced by 
2d iu the United Kingdom from June 1919 
and a similar concession is expected m other 
parts of the British Dominions, where tea is not 
in the free list. On the other hand, Indian tea 
will bo faced with a serious competition in the 
u Aside markets m asmuch as a large quantity 
of foreign tea will be ousted from the United 
Kingdom. Thus the struggle for market* 
is expected to bo keener than ever in the near 
fut ure. 
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EXPORTS AND PRICES. 


The following table shows the quantity of Tea exported by sea and by land to Foreign 
Countries from India, Ceylon, and China, in the years 1890-97 to 1918-19, with variations 
In index numbers, taking the figure of 1800-97 as 100 : — 



India 


Ceylon 



China t 


- 


» 

Black and green. 

Brick, tablet & dust. 

1896-97 

lbs. 

150,421,215 

liooi 

lbs. 

110,095,194 

[tool 

lbs. 

161,538,933 

[1001 

lbs. 

78,567,333 

Liooj 

1897-98 

1 52,344,905 

U0IJ 

11 4,460,3 L8 

[101] 

1 37,097,600 

[86 1 

75,781,807 

1 98 1 

1898-99 

J 58,539,488 

[105| 

122,395,518 

[111] 

147,967,200 

[92 1 

68,017,067 

l«7] 

1809-1 900 

177,161,999 

[118] 

129,001,908 

[118] 

[136] 

153,669,067 

195| 

71,205,007 

191] 

1900-01 

192,300,058 

1128] 

149,264,003 

1 44,270,933 

[901 

52,190,067 

|001 

1901-02 

182,591,356 

[121] 

144,275,008 

U31I 

119,390,000 

(741 

42,740,633 

lf>H 

1902-03 

183,710,931 

1122 ) 

150,829,707 

[137] 

128,226,933 

]791 

78,512,400 

Liooj 

1903-0 4 

209,552,150 

U 39 J 

1 49,227,230 

[135] 

140,007,807 

[88] 

83,81 3,600 

U07J 

1904-05 

21 4.300,325 

[142] 

157,029,333 

[1431 

[156] 

1 32,366,933 

[831 

01,493,733 

[78] 

1905-00 

216,770,360 

[144] 

1 171,250,703 

112,152,533 

109] 

70,784,267 

[9JJ 

1906-07 

236,090,328 

[137] 

171,558,110 

[156] 

108,804,534 

L07 1 

79,506,133 

P-011 

1907-08 

228,187,826 

[1511 

1 181,126,298 

11611 

1 30,022,266 

180] 

84,940,000 

L108J 

1908-09 

2 15,089,126 

[1501 

| 181,436,718 

L105] 1 

129,265,733 

180] 

80,885.733 

[103] 

1 009*10 

250,521,064 

1167] 

] 189,585,924 

[1721 1 

120,174,800 

L741 

79,617,600 

lion 

1910-11 

250,438,614 

[170] 

! 186,925,117 

1170] 

123,947,734 

L77] 

84,158,943 

[107] 

1911-12 

203,515,774 

LL75| 

i 181,720,534 

[168] 

137,788,933 

L85] 

57,251,467 

L73] 

1912-13 

281.815,329 

Ll 87] 

1 80,632,380 

11691 

127,826,800 

[79] 

69.733,200 

[89] 

1913-14 

291,715,041 

[194] 

197,419,430 

1179] 

103,038,000 

[04] 

70,061,000 

[89] 

3914-15 

302,556,097 

[2011 

191 ,838,940 

1174] 

114,689,200 

[711 

84,307,733 

[107] 

1915-16 

340,433,103 [226] 

21 1,900,383 

[195] 

143,062,000 

189] 

i 93,776,607 

[119] 

1010-17 

292,594,020 [1941 

208,090,279 [189] 

126,260,800 

[78] 

' 79,259,723 [101] 

1917-18 

360,02 i,708 

12401 

195.231,592 

U 771 

89,115,33 \ 

['>•>1 

10,445,806 

|W«I 

1918-19 

326,045,780 

L217J 

180,817,744 

U«*J 

43,422,913 

127] 

j 10, '145,806 

U»J 


* The figures for years previous to 1905-00 relate to the calendar year us it haB been found 
impossible to procure complete data for the oflicial year. t For calendar year. 

The following statement Ulustiales the variations in prices of Indian tea sold at auction 
sales In Calcutta and in deJan d values ot exports by sea in 1888-89 and the six years ending 
1918-19, the average puce of 1901-02 to 1910-11 being taken as 100 in each case. The figures 
represent the average oi the prices pci pound of tea from all districts at each sale : — 


Year. 

Average price of 
Indian tea. 

Average declai d 
value of Export-, 
by 8ea. 

Trice. 

Variation. 

Trice, j 

Variation. 

1888-89 

As. p. 

8 2 

136 

As. p. 

8 8 

124 

1913-14 

7 9 

129 

8 3 

118 

1914-15 

7 7 

126 

8 3 

118 

1915-16 . . . . 

8 11 

149 

9 6 

135 

\916-17 

8 8 

144 

9 2 

131 

1917-18 

7 3 

121 

7 10 

112 

1918-19 

8 0 

133 

8 9 

125 


The following table shows the quantity of tea, green and black, produced, exported available 
for consumption ‘in Tndia during the years 1911-15 to 1918-10 (the figures in the last column 
being calculated after adding stocks left from prr vioin year and left at end ot year) 


1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


Production. 

lbs. 

313,301,411 

372,202,074 

370,313,559 

371,290,338 

380,458,975 


Net exports. Available balance, 
lbs lbs. 

203,085,389 19,011,022 

330.520,736 31,105,038 

283,345,512 38,908,047 

340,670,007 42,120,331 

312,017,330 50,441,630 
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EXPORTS OF INDIAN TEA. 


Quantity (in lbs.) of Indian Tea exported by sea (distinguished by countries of llnal destination) 
and by land in the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 


• 

By Sea. 

1914-15. 

1915-10. 

B 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

United Kingdom 

Best. of Europe 

Africa 

237,303,702 

20,553,116 

1.412,517 

250,290,291 

80,821,708 

2,300,123 

224,027,894 

27,720,012 

2,393,803 

200,963.516 

9,150,305 

11,442,137 

282,205,190 

1,801.569 

3,399,875 

Canada 

V. S. A 

Best ol America 

10,950,615 
2,737 531 
228,031 

8,812.135 
3,442,908 
95 5,750 

8,443,092 

3,031,048 

741,018 

21,152,017 

20,005,481 

2,100,414 

920,472 

*1,851,289 

4,842,875 

Ceylon 

China 

Persia 

Asia tie Turkey 

Best of Asia 

3,292.620 
8,808.902 
2,019.234 
1 ,229,826 
1 ,713,689 

4,300,902 

9,861,596 

0,875.505 

2,327,150 

2,744,201 

3,647,157 
9.304, 738 
1,202,899 
1,482.977 
2,510,185 

4,184,234 
3,244,082 
3.480,300 
1 ,970,5 40 
3,749,370 

1,283,080 

020,990 

8,358,109 

7,985,443 

2,000,825 

Australasia 

By land 

10,990,605 

1,785,610 

9.590,072 

1,912.970 

5.100,399 

1,154,944 

10,770,375 

I 1,439,530 

7,397,391 

2,982,560 

(Irani) Total 

302,556,097 

340,433,1031 292,594 ,026 

1 300,631,933 

326,045,780 


Quanllty of Ten exported bv sen and by land to foreiem Countries from India, Ceylon, and 
China, in the years 1890-97 to 1918-19, with variations in index numbers, taking the figure 
for 1890-97 11 h 100 : — 








China, t 



India. 


Ceylon. 

* 

Black 
and given 

• 

Bri'K, 

tablet and dust. 

1896-07 

lbs. 

150.421,245 

nooi 

lbs 

110,095,194 

[100] 

lbs. 

161,538.933 

[1001 

lbs 

78,567,333 

[100] 

1897-98 .. 

152,344,905 

non 

114,460,318 

[104] 

137,097,600 

1 85] 

75,781,807 

[981 

1 898-99 . . 

158.539,488 

[105J 

122,395,518 

IU1J 

1 17,907,200 

[92] 

C8,0 17,067 

[87] 

1899- 1900 . . 

177,163,999 

11181 

129.661,908 

[U8] 

153,669,067 

[95* 

71,205,067 

52,190,667 

191] 

1900-01 .. 

192,300,658 

11281 

149,26 4,003 

H»0] 

144,270,93 1 

* 90] 

[60] 

1901-02 . . 

182,591,350 

H21J 

141,275,608 

|1.UJ 

119,390,000 

[71] 

42,740,533 

[54] 

1902-03 .. 

183,710,931 

[122J 

150,829,707 

rr)7] 

128.226.933 

[79] 

78,512,400 

[100] 

1903-04 .. 

209,552,1 50 

L159| 

149,227.230 

[135| 

140,007,807 

1**1 

83,813.600 

[1071 

1904-05 . . 

214,300,325 

[U21 

1 57,929.333 

[143J 

132.360,933 

61 , 191,733 

e*] 

1905-06 . . 

210,770.366 

11441 

171,250.703 

ri50] 

112.152,533 

|69| 

70,784.267 

1911 

1906-07 . . 

230,090,328 

1 157 J 

171,558,110 

1156] 

108,804,534 

107) 

79,500,133 

fion 

1907-08 . . 

228,187,826 

[tol] 

181.120,298 

1104] 

130,022,260 

1*0] 

8 ,940,000 

1108] 

1908-09 

235,089,126 

U50] 

181,430,718 

[105] 

129,205,733 

[80| 

80,885,733 

ri03j 

1909-10 . . 

250,521,064 

[167| 

189,585,924 

[172] 

120,171,800 

174] 

79.617,600 

fioij 

1910-11 .. 

250,438,614 

[170] 

186,925,117 

[1701 

123,947,734 

[77] 

84,158,943 

[107] 

1911-12 . . 

263,515,774 

L175J 

184,720,531 

1108] 

137,788.933 

[85] 

57,251,467 

[73] 

1912-13 .. 

281,815,329 

[187] 

186,632.380 

[169| 

127.826,800 

[79] 

69,733,200 

m 

1913-14 . . 

291,715,041 

[194] 

197,419,430 

ri79] 

109,250,733 

[08] 

82,274,400 

[105] 

1914-15 .. 

302,550,097 

[201] 

191,838,946 

[174] 

117,337,807 

[73| 

81,125,333 

[103] 

1915-16 .. 

310,433.163 

[220 J 

214,900,383 

[1951 

1 13,662,000 

L89] 

93,770,667 

U19] 

1910-17 .. 

292,694,020 

[194] 

208,090,279 

[189] 

126,260,800 

[78] 

79,259,733 

[101] 

1017-18 . . 

300,623,768 

12 40] 

195,231,592 

H77 

89,1 15,333 

[551 

00,936,000 

[78] 

1918-19 . . 

326,015,780 

[217] 

180,817,744 

I104J 

43,122,933 

[27] 

10, 145,860 

[13] 


•The figures for years previous to 1905-00 and also for 1917-18 and 1918-19 relate to the 
calendar year, as it has been found impossible to procure complete data for the official year* 
t For calendar year. 
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Coffee. 


The history of the introduction of coffee 
into India Is very obscure. Most writers agree 
that it was brought to Mysore some two cen- 
turies ago by a Mahominedan pilgrim named 
Baba Bndan, who, on his return from Mecca, 
brought seven seeds with him. This tradition 
is so universally believed in by the inhabitants 
of the greater part of South India, (hat there 
seems every chance of its being founded on 
fact. About the beginning of the 19th century 
there is no doubt coffee had foimd its way to 
India, and in 1823 a charter was granted to 
Fort Gloster, near Calcutta, authorising it to 
become a cotton mill, a coffee plantation and | 
a rum distillery. Some of the coffee trees i 
planted in fulfilment of that charter are supposed j 
to be still alive, and about the same time coffee ! 
was successfully grown in the Botanic Cardens, | 
Calcutta; but the industry of coffee planting ! 
nowhere found an abiding place on l he plains j 
of India but migrated to the hills of South j 
India, in Mysore iuoio especially, and thus i 

into the very region where tradition affirms ' 
it had been introduced two centuries previously, j 

The first systematic plantation was appar- | 
ently Mr. Cannon’s near Chlkmuglur. This was J 
established in 1830. It is supposed, however, that | 
Major Bevan may have actually grown coffee on j 
theWynnd at a slightly earlier date and that Mr. ! 
Cockbum’a Shevaroy plantation bears the same | 
date as Mr. Cannon’s. In 1810 Mr. Giasson form- j 
cd a plantation at Manantoddy, and in 1810 i 
plantations were organised on the Nilgiri hills. 

The Position of the Industry. — The report- 1 
ed area under coffee has shown a continuous ' 
diminution since 189G. | 

It is reported that in some of the coffer- i 
growing districts coffee is giving way to tea, j 
or where the altitude is not prohibitive, to ; 
-libber The advent of large supplies of cheap | 


Brazilian coffees in the markets of Europe has* 
by bringing down prices, no doubt injured 
the coffee industry of India very seriously; 
but the following figures of export trade show 
no marked change in the position since 1902, 
except in the last three years : — 


1902-03 



Cwts. 

269,105 

1903-04 


. . 

291,254 

1904-05 



329,647 

1905-00 



300,182 

1900-07 



228,004 

1907-08 



214,231 

1908-09 



. . - 302,022 

1909-10 



232,045 

1910-11 



272,249 

1911-12 



241,085 

1912-13 



207,000 

1913-14 



200,000 

1914-15 



290,000 

1915-10 



177,000 

1910-17 



198,000 

1917-18 



190,000 

1318-19 



219,000 


Tho exports to the United "Kingdom have 
in the last few years fallen off considerably, 
there has been a groat diminution in tho trade 
with France, but exports to other Continental 
countries Imvc shown some increase. No esti- 
mate of the quantity of coilee consumed in 
India can be given. 
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The Forests. 


The necessity of protecting the vast forest 
areas in India and Burma was first recognised 
In the Madras Presidency nearly a century ago, 
when steps were taken to protect on a limited 
scale the more valuable areas in the Anamalis, 
while in December 1886 Doctor Cleghom was 
appointed the first Conservator of Forests in 
that Presidency. It. was .not, however, until 
1856 that Lord Dalhousic laid down a definite 
policy with the object of affording more wide- 
spread protection to the vast areas of valuable 
forest in British India. The action taken by 
the Supreme (Joverninent came none too soon, 
for already in many localities the wanton hack- 
ing by the local population and even more so 
by timber contractors, had reduced the forests 
to a state from which they could not be ex- 
pected to recover for many years, even under 
the strictest protection. 

Recruitment of the Staff. 

In order to introduce n system of conservative 

management on scientific lines it was of first, 
importance to collect a staff of trained foresters, 
and as no forest training college existed at that 
period iu England, the Government of India, 
as a commencement, enlisted the services of 
three German Forest Officers. The first of 
these to come to India was the late Sir Detrlch 
Brandis, K.C.I.E., F.R.s. and it was to his extra- 
ordinary energy and abilities that a sound 
foundation was originally laid to the scientific 
management of the State foicsts. Soon after 
his arrival in India, the staff was materially 
strengthened by the recruitment of officers 
from the Indian Army. In 1869 the first batch 
of technically -trained English forest officers 
joined tlio service, having received their train- 
ing cither in Germany or in France, and this 
system of continental training remained in 
force until 1876, after which the training was 
carried on entirely at the National Forest 
aehool of Nancy. The first batcli of Cooper’s 
Hill trained foresters arrived in India in 1887 
and the last in 1907, after which date the train- 
ing took place at Oxford University, and later 
also at the Universities of Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh and Dublin. In this way the Govern- 
ment of India have been able to collect by 
degrees a highly trained staff of men to carry 
on the administration of tlieir State forests. 
The total strength of the Imperial Establish- 
ment at the present time is 237, of whom 20 
are administrative officers and 210 Executive 
officers, among the latter are included In- 
structors and Research Officers who are employ- 
ed at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun 

Tn order to keep pace with the recruitment 
of the superior staff, a Forest School was opened i 
in 1878 at Dehra Dun for the training of Forest 
Rangers. Recently this School has been con- ' 
verted Into a College and the instruction ex- . 
tended to include a course for training men for ! 
Iho Provincial Services. Besides the Forest 
Collage at Dehra two new Bangers* Schools 
have been established, one at Pylntnana In j 
Burma and the other at Coimbatore in Madras. 
Besides this nearly every Province has estab- > 


lished a local Forest School for the training 
of the lower subordinate establishment. 

Area of State Forests. 

The forests belonging to the State covered 
in 1917-18, 251,512 square miles, or nearly 
one-quarter of the whole of India and 
Burma. Of this 101,233 square miles 
are Reserved Forests, 8,750 square miles Pro- 
tected Forests and 141,527 square miles Un- 
clasped forests, by far the greater portion of 
the latter class occurring in Burma. The dis- 
tribution of those areas is by no metfhs uniform, 
the majority being found in Burma, Assam. 
Northern Bengal and along the foot of and 
extending into the Himalayas from the Nepal 
frontier westward through the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab. In the Gangetlc valley, 
in the plains of the Punjab, in Sind and Raj- 
putana few forests occur except along the rivers 
nor does one come across large wooded tracts 
until one enters the Central Provinces and the 

Godavari catchment area. From there south- 
ward in tilt* Satpuras and throughout the North 
and South Deccan there exist well distributed 
areas of forests, though generally not in largo 
blocks, while on the Western Gliats, in the 
Nilgiris and Anamalis, are found some of the 
finest teak forests of India proper. The East 
Coast of India is fairly well stocked with forest 
growth, especially in the Godavari basin, to 
the west of Cuttack and Purl and again in the 
Sundarbans, whdo the Andaman Isles aro 
densely wooded. 

Revenue, Expenditure end Outturn. 

The gross Revenue from State forests in 
1917-38 amounted to Rs. 4,09,69,257, while the 
expenditure stood at Rs. 2,11,57,063, giving a 
net revenue of Rs 1,98,12,194. The total out- 
turn of timber and fuel in that, year amounted 
to 3284 million cubic feet, The bamboos removed 
were valued at 151 Ukhs of rupee?, while the 
total revenue derived from wood waB 323 lakhs 
of rupees and from Minor Products 33 lakhs 
of rupees. 

From the above figures it will bo readily 
understood that not only Is the revenue realised 
by the 8tato considerable but that the hand- 
! ling of such largo amounts of Forest Produce 
; requires a competent staff of officers. 

Management. 

The system under which the State forests 
are managed varies in different Provinces. 
In all cases, however, the aim of the Forest 
Department lias been to introduce Working 
Plans for their forests, based on European 
systems of management. The system most 
usually adopted in India, especially for work- 
ing the valuable teak and sal forests, is the 
Selection System, in other words maintaining 
an equal distribution of ail age classes through- 
out the forest. In a few cases such as in deodar 
and other coniferous forests and also in a tew 
instances in sal forests, the Uniform Method 
or a system by which trees of more or less 
uniform age are grouped together has been 
applied and the method of mere intense 
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Forests. 


management may come Into more general use In 
the future, as a greater number of trained 
officers become available. In many cases, 
owing to the destruction of the forests In the 
ast, it has only been possible to prescribe 
mprovement Felling, though in time a more 
regular system of working will be introduced. 
The forests which arc destined to supply small 
building timber and fuel to the local popula- 
tion are generally worked by either the Cop- 
pice with Standard or Pure Coppice methods, 
according to the state and composition of the 
forest, while certain areas have been put a?idc 
for the formation of Fuel and Fodder Reserve* j 
or as grazing areas. | 

Forest Surveys. 

The preparations of maps for the State j 
Forests is undertaken by the Great Trigono- ; 
metrical Survey Department. The area fori 
which detailed surveys have been prepared 
wa 9 roughly 83,508 square miles in 1917-18, 
to which figure yearly additions an: being made. 
As soon as possible after the compilation of 
detailed maps, Woiking Plans are prepared 
for the forest, and up to 1917-18 about 00,724 
square miles of Forests have been dealt with. 

Method of Extraction. 

Once the forests have been oiganizcd and 
plans of working prepared by an officer put 
on special duty for the purpose, it remains for 
the executive officers to urr.oigo for the ex- 
ploitation of the tree*, according to the pro- 
visions of the sanctioned plans. This work 
is carried out in various ways in difTcicnt loca- 
lities. Sometimes it is done depart men tally, 
as for instance in certain divisions on Hie West , 
Coast and also in three or four of the western j 
Pegu Yoma divisions, in Burma. This system • 
which had to be adopted by the Department i 
when work was first commenced and con- j 
tractors could not be obtained, lias now germ- 1 
rally been replaced by a system of giving bases ; 
to work the forests or by selling the annual I 
coupes standing to contractors. In the case ' 
of the valuable teak forests of Burma the 1 
system of granting leases for a period of from 1 
10 to 20 years has generally been adopted and j 
has been found to work satisfactorily, the I 
trees for felling being marked by the Forest ! 
Department. In other provinces this system j 
has been adopted on a more restricted scale, ; 
and In India proper the custom of holding 
annual sales and selling the trees standing has 
been found more convenient and profitable. 
The right to collect Minor Produce is generally 
ut up for auction, which gives the highest 
idder the right to collect the produce from 
the forest for a given period, generally one 

S ear. In order to meet the requirements of 
se local population a system or issuing per- 
mits is in force, the permit being issued free 
to right or privilege holders and on payment 
of a low fee to other persons. This enables 
agriculturists to obtain their requirements 
as to fuel, building timber and grass, etc., with- 
out delay and without having to pay ennanced 
rates to a middleman. The right to grazing 
in dealt with In the same way. 

Important Timbers. 

The forests of British India contain a vast 
number of trees and woody plants, in fact a 
far greater number than is generally realized 


by the public. For instance the number of 
tree species is about 2,500, while the number 
of woody shrubs and climbers is not far short 
of that total. Of all Indian species of timber 
teak stands first, both in quality and as to the 
amount annually exported fiom the State 
forests. S:U comcB next in importance and is 
obtained in the greatest quantities from the 
United Provinces and Nepal, while a very 
considerable amount is also available from 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, Assam and 
the Feudatory States of Orissa. Of other 
species of nearly equal Importance is deodar 
the timber of which is extensively used In 
construction and as railway sleepers; sandal- 
wood, sissoo and blackwood, the last two 
timbers being highly prized for building pur- 
poses and furniture making; the sundri-wood 
of the Sundurbans and Basaein, used in boat 
anil carriage building; Andaman and Burman 
Padauk, used for the construction of gun car- 
riages, furniture and railway carriages ; the 
By ink ado of Burma, used in building and 
one of the first sleeper woods in the world ; 
the Bod Sandars of Madras, babul, the in or 
j eng wood of Burma, all used for building and 
\ for a variety of other purposes and Khair from 
j which “ Cutch M is obtained. A great, variety 
of other useful timbers could be mentioned of 
. nearly equal importance to the above, which 
' go to supply the requirements of the enormous 
j population of the Indian Empire. 

Minor Forest Products. 

Turning now to Minor Forest Products, the 
most important come under the main heads; 
fibres, and (losses, grasses, distillation products, 
oil seeds, tan and dyes, gums and resinra ! 
rubber, diugs and spices, edible products, 
bamboos, canes, and animal and miscellaneous 
products. The number is very large, while 
some of them arc of considerable economic 
importance, so much so that they realized nearly 
137 laklis of rupees in 1917-18. It is not pos- 
sible to do more than to mention one or two 
of the most important of these commodities, 
as for instance myrabolams for tannlpg. Cutch 
is of even greater importance, being pro- 
duced chiefly in Burma and the United Pro- 
vinces though also prepared on a more limited 
scale elsewhere. Another equally well known 
product is lac, produced chiefly in Sind and the 
Central Provinces, which besides being used lo- 
cally, is annually exported in tho form of shellac . 
Of other Minor Forest Products which deserve 
mention are rosha and lemon oils; gum kino, 
babul gum, gurjan oil, thitsl damar and rubber, 
which are classed as exuded products; sabal 
grass for papermaking and munj grass for 
fibre and thatching ; mohwa seed yielding a 
valuable oil, sandal and agar wood oil and the 
essential oils obtained from them ; simul floss 
used for stuffing pillows ; kamella powder 
and lac dye used lor dyeing ; podophyllum 
resin, cassia bark, cardamoms, pepper and 
strychnine, come under the head of drugs and 
spices ; and a variety of other products often 
of considerable local values. 

From what has been said above It will be 
seen that the Minor Products obtained from 
the Indian forests play by no means a small 
part in the economy and commerce of the 
country. 
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The statement below relating to Exports of Forest Products is taken from the " Annual 
Return of Statistics relating to Forest Administration in British India "for 1917-18, recently 
issued : — 


• 

Articles of Forest Produce. 

Quantity in Tons of 

20 owt.in the case 
of teak and other 
timbers, cubic 
tons. 

Valuation at Port 
of shipment In 
1917-18. 



Average of 

5 years 
1912-13 to 
1916-17. 

In 1917-18. 

Total. 

Per Ton. 

Caoutchouc raw 

1,851 

3,703 

Rs. 

1,02,19,331 

Rs.* 

4,310 


1" Button 

1 ,040 

138 

4,24,229 

3,074 

Lac - 

Shell 

16,028 

14.134 

3,59,14,763 

2,480 


Stick, seed and other kinds 

2,253 

1,499 

11.39,012 

960 

Cutch and Gamble i 

8,955 

2,107 

6,71,267 

319 

Myrabolams 

62,817 

10,777 

47,20,542 

116 

Cardamums 

105 

399 

12,03,312 

3,016 

Sandal, Ebony and other ornamental 
woods 

(«) 

(a) 

7,89,528 

.... 

Teak 



42,984 

14,93! 

31,25,167 

209 

i 

Other timbers .. . •• • | 

5,220 

1 ,57 4 

| 1,14,814 

72 


Total in 1 v) L 7-XS 
1916-17 
„ 1915-16 

„ 1911-15 

„ 1913-11 


016,30,998 
‘.2,99,84,737 
4, 79, 80,443 
1.17,19,107 
4,51, 25, Ud 


(a) Quantity (whether by weight or me 


inurement) is not recorded. 


FOREST INDUSTRIES. 


In a brochure published in 1917 the Govern-! 
ment ofhcially reviewed their work ami indicated 
the scope of its development and its potenti- 
alities. The most Interesting part of this memo- 
randum was that which summarised the develop- 
ment of Indian forest industries. First amongst 
these was placed the Indian pine resin industry. 
In this it was stated that from very small begin- 
nings In the United Provinces and later in the 
Punjab the industry has grown until for the year 
ending 30th Juno 1916, the annual resin collec- 
tion in the United Provinces and the Punjab 
amounted to 69,980 maunda net (2,592 tons), 
the operations covering 62,000 acres of forest 
with 2,141,000 blazes or channels In work giving 
employment to at least 2,400 operatives. The 
gross revenue was Be. 5,04,240, the gross trad- 
ing account profit Rs. 1,73,892 and the net trad- 


ing account profit Rs. 1,46,791, while the Invest- 
ed capital stood at, Rs. 1,61,905. The possibi- 
lities of development of the pine Industry are 
considerable. 

Next in regard to paper it was pointed out 
that the present demand is supplied by the mills 
In India to a small extent. Of the total demand 
the Indian paper mills produced in normal 
times about 25.000 tons which during the war 
has risen nearly to .80,000 tons. The Imports 
of paper and paste board in India in 1914-15 
amounted to 51,390 tons valued at £ 709,372 or 
including note paper at a total of £ 879,298. The 
demand for paper in India may therefore be put 
at about 75,000 tons per annum of which India 
I supplies ouc-thlrd. In the matter of paper pulp 
India imports 13,250 tons. The most Important 
I raw matorlal used in Indlals Sabaibhabar or baib 
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grass, wliich is obtained from the forests of cases turned out to be excessive. In spite of 
Bengal, Chhota Nagpore, Orissa, Nepal and the these difficulties the industry still persists and 
United Provinces. The enormous supplies of tho solution of the problem in Northern 
bamboos and elephant grass available could bo India Is found to lie in tho erection of portablo 

utilised for the manufacture of tho 50,000 tons 0 r semi-portable splint machines in the 
of paper and pasteboard which India now ini- vicinity of the spruce and silver fir forests and 
ports annually. by exporting the prepared splints to central 

Another promising forest industry is matches, match factories in the plains. 

Tho difficulties under which the industry Another promising industry is tho antiseptic 
labours is that imported matches are very treatment of timber which has given good results 
cheap. Great difficulties had been ex- but for its full development requires tho establish- 
perienccd in obtaining first class indigenous meat of the manufacture oi coal tar creosote 
timber within the working figure ot cost, ralhvav locally. 

freight has hit the local trade and the cost oi The following figures show the Btcady 
landing tho timber at the factory site has in many growth of the forest revenue in recent years. 

Financial results of Forest Administration in British India from 18G4-C5 to 1913-14 (In 
lakhs of rupees) tin' latter being the latest date in the roost recent quinquennial official review. 


Quinquennial period. 


1804-65 to 1808-69 
1869-70 to 1873-71 
1874-75 to 1878 -79 
1879-80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 
1889-00 to 1893-91 
1894-95 to 1898-99 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 
1909-10 to 1913-14 


Giofs revenue 
(average per 
aimum). 

'Expenditure 
(average per 
annum). 

Lakhs 

Lakhs j 

37-4 

23 '8 j 

06 ‘ 3 

39*3 j 

06-6 

40*8 J 

88 *2 

50 ‘1 J 

116-7 

i 

71’ J 

1-VJTi 

Mi*0 

177*2 

98*0 

196*6 

112*7 

257*0 

141-0 

290*0 

103‘ 7 


Surplus : Percentage of 

(average per I surplus to 
annum). j gross revenue. 

I 

Lakhs Lakhs. 

13-0 36*4 

17 0 30*2 

20*8 31-2 

32 ' 1 36*4 

42' 1 36-3 

73' 5 J0‘ 1 

79'2 41 “7 

83 '9 12*7 

116'0 K)’l 

132*3 44'7 


This statement exhibits the striking fact that | crease in the surplus is all the moro satisfactory 
the surplus Increased nearly ten-fold during ! when it is considered that all capital expenditure 
the fifty years, and that it averaged £ 882,000 has been met from revenue and that a consider- 
sterling per annum during the last quinquennial able proportion of this expenditure is incurred 
period without including tho large sum represent- on silvicultural and other operations wdiich as a 
ed by* the value of forest produco given away rule do not show any leturn for a long peilod 
free or removed by right holders, which at a rough of time, 
est ima te amounts to over £ 400,000, The in- 




area of Forest Lands, Outturn of Produce, and Revenue and Expenditure of Forest Department, 
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Rubber, 


RUBBER CULTIVATION. 


The most important rubber-yielding tree 
found growing naturally in the Forests of India 
is Ficus ela&tica , a very large tree of the outer 
Himalayas front Nepal eastwards, in Assam, the 
Khasia Hills and Upper Burma. It has also 
been cultivated in Assam in the Charduar 
plantation in the Tezpur Sub-Dr vision, as also 
in the Kulsi plantation of the Gauhati Sub- 
Division in the Kainrup Division There are 
also a number of other rubber-yielding trees 
found in the Indian and Burma n forests from 
which rubber can be collected on tt rms quoted 
by Government. Attempts have been made 
to cultivate Para. Ceara and Cnstilloain various 
parts of India and Burma. In India proper the 
chief attempts were made on the west roast, 
about 180 acres being planted from 1908 onward 
at Gersoppa. Similar attempts have been 
made in Madras : but at present Para rubber 
is being grown as a commercial product rather 
In Burma than the rest of India. 

The production of rubber in India is 

confined to Assam, Burma, and tho Madras 
Presidency : 

Acres. No. of trees. 
4,081 137,430 


Assam 

Madras 

Burma 


Total 


The yield of Assam plantations is relatively 
small, and the number of trees to tlu acre is 
much Icbs than in Madras anti Burma. The 



40,247 


outturn of Madras in 1913 was more than 
double that of Burma, where most of the trees 
being less than six years old arc not yet pro- 
ductive. All planting is stump planting about 
9 to 12 months old. The trees can be tapped in 
four years from the date of planting. The 
i average yield in Burma from 4 to (> years old 
'trees is 4 to 3 lbs. per tree per year. The 
! capital invested is from £22 to £25 per acre, 
i The average cost of production is about Is. 
j fid. to Is 10 id per lb. 

| There has been a steady development in tho 
i exports of rubber from India. Tho ox- 
' ports in 1917-18 amounted to 8,430,000 lbs., the 
1 highest. on record, nearly eight times the annual 
i a vo i age expoits duiing tho pre-war quinquen- 
; Ilium. In 1918-19 tho exports io*ic to H, 907.000 
■lbs. 1 h< question otannnalh collecting detailed 
| statistics regarding mhbber production is under 
, the consideration ot the Government ot India. 
The repoit of the Industrial Commission points 
! out that lubber manufacture has not been 
■ started in India. “ Tins industrv ", it adds, 
j one id those that are essentia I in tho national 

| interest, ami should he inaugurated, il‘ neoessarv, 

; by special measures.” 

! Bibliography. — Tor fuller details rcr *'D1c- 
| ttonary oi trie Economic Products of India ” 

I and the abridged edition ot the same published 
in 1908 under the title ‘J The Commercial pro- 
ducts of India ” by Sir George, Watts; and tho 
” Commercial Guide to the Foicst Economic 
Products of India M by K. S. Pearson, pub- 
! IMicd by the Government Press, Calcutta, 1912. 


MATCH FACTORIES. 


The total imports of matches into British 
India In 1917-18 were over 18 million gross, 
valued at approximately Its. 2,34 lakhs. 
This figure fell in 1918-111 to 11 million glows 
(of which 97 pci cent, came from Japan) valued 
at Rs. 88 lakhs. British matches have alino-t 
disappeared troin the market. Japanese matches 
are ordinarily ot very inferior quality, but 
they are cheap, and os the Indian is content 
with a poor quality at a low price, 1 ht*«o matches 
are occupying the market to the exclusion ot 
the more highly priced matches and even to tlic 
detriment of the cheap Swedish matches The 
percentage shares of the United Kingdom, Japan, 
and Sweden in the pre-war year were 7.53, 
and 26 respectively, in 1910-17 the percentages 
were 4*83 and 13. 

In normal years matches aro also imported 
from Austria-Hungary, Germany and Belgium. 
In the opinion of the Forest experts at Dehra 
Dun there is an abundance of raw material in 
this country for match manufacture. 

Indian timbers for matches.— In an article 
in the Indian match industry which appeared 
in tho Indian Agriculturist the woods of the 
following species are said to be employed in 
Burma for match splints: Bombax insigtie , B 
tnalabaricvum (simul), AnLkocephalut Cadamba 
(kad&m), Sarcocephalus coraatus, Spondim 
mangiftm (amra), and Engelhafdtia spicata 
(palaeh). These yroods are not the best r or the 


purpose, but are those most easily procurable. 
There are other kinds of white wood, such as 
poplaT, pine, willow, and alder, in abundant 
quantities, but they are difficult to extract and 
transport, and are t he ref ore costly. 

Tho attempts to manufacture matches in 
India have not hitherto been attended with 
great success, but recently two well-equipped 
factories have been started iu Burma which 
give promise of good results. One of these is 
In Rangoon and Is ownod by Chinese ; the other 
is at Mandalay, and is under- European manage- 
ment. Further investigations are said to be 
necessary in order to settle the question as to 
tho most suitable woods to employ, and when 
these have been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion it is thought that Burma will bo able to 
produce matches of first-class quality. It may 
be added that in 1912, the latest year for which 
complete statistics aie available, there were 
six match factories in India. 

Tho Law in India prohibiting the import- 
ation of the old sulphur matches os from July 
1st, 1913, has not seriously affected‘the position 
of the Swedish manufacturers, as they were 
able to supply another '* strlke-anywhere” 
match to take tho place of the kind then pro- 
hibited, but as tho new kind is dearer to manu- 
facture the prices have gone up, and ajo 
likely to rise still further. 
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PAPER MAKING. 


This Industry before the war did not make 
the headway In India that had been anticipated, 
there being only 11 mills at work now with an 
authorised capitarof Us. 49 § lakhs, from which 
the output In 1916-17 was 31,900 tons compared 
with 26,450 tons, the pre-war quinquennial 
average. Further increases in outturn are 
hampered by the inability to secure new machi- 
nery and the irregular arrivals of chemicals of 
which tlio cost continues steadily to rise. 

In India the effects of the war were 
immediately felt in the rise in the price of wood- 
pulp, which is used in considerable quantities by 
mills. The high cost of imported woodpulp and 
the increasing price paid for raw materials such 
as baib grass, the cost of transporting the raw 
material to the mills, and the temporarily high 
cost of chemicals arc the chief obstacles to the 
development of the local industry. The posi- 
tion may be greatly impro'sed when the new 
sources of raw materials are exploited and the 
products made readily available. The total 
consumption of paper in India is at present 
estimated at about 80,000 tons per annum, of 

which over 30,000 tons are manufactured in 

India, and the balance (chiefly high class station- 
ery) is imported. The war lias been of great 
advantage to Indian paper mills as it has re- 
sulted in curtailing the competition from abroad, 
and Indian mills have accordingly been able, 
with the decreased supply for consumption, 
to raise their prices. 

There arc five large paper mills in the country 
working on up-to-date Western lines, viz., at 
Titagarh, Kankinara and Aianlganj in Bengal, 
the Upper India Couper Mills at Lucknow and 
the Reay Mill at Poona. There are also two 
smaller mills at Bombay and Surat which make 
only country paper, and there are one or two 
other mills which recently were not working. 
The live large mills have a large Govern- 
ment connection, as the greater part of Gov- 
ernment orders for paper is placed in India. 

The existence of the local industry depends 
chiefly on the supply of Sabai grass which on 
account of unfavourable seasons sometimes 
yields short crops. It is of great importance, 
therefore, to look for materials affording a 
constant outturn, and various reports have 
been published on the available paper-making 
materials. Considerable attention has been 
devoted to Bamboo, slnoo 1875 when It was 
found that this plant — of which thero are four 
chief varieties m India— yielded a fibrous paper 
stock which made a quality of paper superior 
to esparto grasa and at a considerably less 
cost. It was at that time estimated that one 
acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
stems equivalent, to 6 tons of merchantable 
cellulose. In 1905 Mr. It. W. Sindall was 
invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
view of enquiring into the possibility of manu- 
facturing paper pulp, llis report on the subject 
appeared in March 1906. Ho made numerous 
experiments with bamboo aud woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along which further enquiry 


should be mode. Subsequently Mr. W. Raltt, 
a pulp expert, wa3 engaged at the Forest Re- 
search Institute in conducting, tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the Boda and sulphate 
processes, the treatment of bamboo before 
boiling, with remarks on the utilisation of nodes 
and internodes. His results were embodied 
in the “Report on the investigation of Bamboo 
or Production of Paper-pulp,” published 
in 1911. Mr. R. 9. Pearson of the Forest 
Service, Dehra Dun, as the outcome of enquiries 
made throughout Indin published in 1912 a 
note on the Utilization of Bamboo for the 
manufacture of Paper-pulp. The yield per 
acre from bamboo is larger than that of grasses 
usually used for paper. The cost of working 
into pulp has been estimated to yield a product 
cheaper than imported unbleached spruce 
sulphite and unbleached sabai grass pulp. In 
1915 Mr. Dhruva Suinana* published a pamph- 
let, Dendroealamua St rictus Bamboo of the 
Dangs, as the result of investigations carried on 
in Bansda State. 

Thr- loading Indian paper grass for the 

last thirty years has been the bhaib, bhabar, 
or sabai grass of Northern India. It is a peren- 
nial grass plentiful in drier tracts from Ghota 
Nagpur and Rajmahal to Nepal and Garhwal. 
The Calcutta mills draw their supplies from 
Sahibganj, Cliota Nagpur and the Nepal Terai. 
The quantity annually exported from Sahib- 
ganj is between three to four lakhs of maunds. 
The cutting i n these districts is said to commence 
in October when the plants are six or seven 
feet high. Sabai grass yields from 30*6 to 1.V5 
per cent of bleached cellulose. A repoii, by Mr. 
R S. rearson, Forest Economist, Dehra Dun, 
o-i tl*o u«e of elephant grasses in Assam was 
issued in 1919. The most important species 
of gni^s lound in tin* areas in which investigation 
lias been made are Khagrn ( Snctharum sponta- 
netnn) and Bat.ta (Sarchamm wiren </«), with 
patches of Nal (Phrtityintes kar\-it) on the more 
swampy ground. Hand «■ -(tuples of the above 
grasses were sent to lhiglaiul to be tested on 
a laboratory scale, while several tons were sent to 
an Indian 'paper null to be made into paper. 
The results were satisfactory and proved that a 
very fair minlitv of paper can bo produced front 
those grasses at a relatively low price. Small 
samples of such paper can he obtained nv persons 
interested in these trom the l-’orost Eco- 

nomist, Foiest. Reseat di Institute Dehiu Dun, 
who eau also supply further details. 

Imported materials.— Paper-making mate- 
rials, mostly woodpulp, arc normally imported 
to a great extent from the United Kingdom, 
Austria- Hungary, Sweden, and Germany. Of 
chemicals the bleaching material, caustic soda, 
and sulphur or sulphuric acid are imported 
chieflv from the United Kingdom. Rosin 1b 
already being manufactured by the Forest 
Department in the United Provinces, from crude 
resin obtained by tapping pine trees In the 
Himalayan forests, and the pioduct is taken by 
t ^Q paper mills in India. 
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Mines and Minerals 


Total value of Minerals for which returns of production are available 
. for the years 1917 and 1918. 




1917. 

1918. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Variation 
per cent. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Coni 


4,511,645 

6,017,089 

1,505,444 


+33-4 

(’■old , . . 


2,221,889 

2,060,152 


101,737 

—7'3 

Salt 


988,157 

1,644,211 

001,054 


+07*2 

Manganese-ore (") . 


1,501,080 

1,481,735 


19,345 

-—1*3 

Petroleum . . 


1,092,905 

1,131,904 

38,939 

— 

+3*0 

Tungsten -ore 


622,074 

720,321 

103,247 


-416*0 

Mica (a) 


508,17:5 

625,741 

117,508 


+23’ l 

Saltpetre . , 


527,606 

589,190 

01,524 

. _ # 

+11*7 

Lead and Lea dr ore 


897, 178 

450,477 

52,999 


+13-3 

Silver 


237, 21G 

29 5, GO 6 

58,480 


+24*7 

Building Materials. . 


219,776 

238,355 


11,421 

—4 * 5 

Tin aud Tin-ore . . 


94,493 

134,635 

40,140 


+42*1 

Jade Stone (a) 


07,502 

124,113 

56,611 


4-8 3’ 9 

Monazite . . 


56,489 

58,819 

2,330 


+4’6 

Chromite . . 


26,215 

02,003 

25,348 


+98 0 

Iron-oro 


99,977 

47,298 

7,321 


+18’3 

BuHiy, Sapphire 

and 

51,831 

40,311) 


11,521 

— 2»‘2 

Spinel. 







Clay 


9,020 

13.623 

4,003 

. . , . 

+51 

Steatite 


6,470 

10,921 

4,451 


+68-1 

Magnesite . . 


14,559 

4,041 


9,918 

—08*1 

Corundum , . 


3,875 

4,100 

231 


-}-0 

Copper-ore 


30,102 

4,053 

.... 

* *20, 109 

—SO’ 5 

Apatite 


.... 

3,400 

3,400 

.... 

# # # m 

Barytes 


.... 

2,948 

2,948 

.... 


Diamond .. 


1,820 | 

2,625 

799 

.... 

+43 

Ochre 


1,029 

1,959 

330 


4-20* 2 

Gypsum 


1,035 

1,139 

104 


+10’1 

Asbestos . . 


303 

905 

002 


+218*5 

Alum 


3,707 

9 GO 


2,747 

— -74’t 

Bauxite 


020 

894 

' 274 

.... 

+44’ 2 

Graphite . . 

• . 

547 

301 


186 

—34 

Aquamarine 

, 

297 

180 


317 

—39*4 

Amber 


084 

87 


597 

—87’3 

Molybdenite 


020 

02 


564 

—90*1 

Potash 


.... 

40 

46 

.... 

• » • • 

Antimony-ore 


139 

.... 


139 


Samarskite 


2 

4 

2 

.... 

+ioo 

Platinum 


19 

2 


17 

—80*5 

Agate 


255 



255 


Bismuth 


1G3 



103 

.... 

Total 

. . 

13,260,506 

15,771,085 

2,749,355 

244,836 

+18*8 





+2,504,519 



(a) Export values. 
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The feature which stands out most promi- 
nently in a Burvey of the mineral Industries 
of India is the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essential to jnodern metallurgical and che- 
mical industries" while most striking progress 
has been made m opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes. In 
this respect India of to-day stands In contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The European 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date. The 
high quality of the native-made iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic produefs in copper and brass 
gave the couutry a pruraiuent position m the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 

of explosives. 


Province. 


Hyderabad . . 
North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

Punjab 

Ilajputana 


Total 


330 

1917. 

1918. 

Tons. | 

Tons. 

080,629! 

j 

659,122 

215 

240 

49,869 

: 50,418 

6,045 

: 11,334 


1 8,212,01 S| 20,721,543 


Output in 1918- — There was a large Increase 
i in the output in 1017 which was 17,32(5,384 tons. 
This record ro«e in 1018 to 10,847,039 tons. 
This is an unprecedented increase ol 2, 520, (too 
tons, or 11*55 per cent, over the output in 
! 1917. The opening stocks were 515,874 
! tons and the closin'/ stocks wore 1 >785, 73*. 
tons. The despatches amounted to 13,920,804 
tons and the colliery consumption 1,948,704 
tons (9-82 per cent, of the output) ^Ihe 
amount of coal delivered to coking was 707,013 
, tons from which 185,993 tons of lull'd coke and 
I 240.209 tons of soft coke, were made. AS in 
1917 this increase was general, the only decrease 
being in Assam. The output in Bengal increased 
bv nearly two- thirds of a million tons, iho 
chief increase, however, was m Bihar and 

OiKsa, bciu*/ voiy nearly one and three-quarters 

of a million tons. 


With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, coiton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must bo reached at winch 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries. 

Coal. 

Most of the coal raised in India comes from 
tho Bengal — Gkmdwana coal-fields. Outside 
Bengal the most important mines are those at 
Slugareni in Hyderabad, but there arc a number 
of smaller mines which have been worked at 
one time or another. 


Provincial production of coal during the 
years 1917 and 1918. 


Province. j 

1917. 

1918. 


i 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Assam 

Baluchistan 

301 ,480 
40,785 

294,484 

43,125 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

4,631,571 

11,932,419 

5,302,295 

13,679,080 

Central India .. 

Central Provinces 

198,407 

371,498 

199,975 

481,470 


War Conditions —Of the total output 
L8, 977,911 tons or 95 02 per cent vrorj raised m 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, the percentage of 
the previous live years being 95*87. The 
lifPcnltv of drawing any comparison between 
tho conditions in 1917 and pro war conditions 
la obvious. In 1918, practically the whole oi 
the trade was under the Coal Controller. One 
of tho llrst stops taken was to restrict tho output 
of collieries working the poorer class coals. 
Whether as a result of this or not, the 2 -> largest 
concerns, trie great majority of whom in 1917 
showed decreases, as compared with the proMOua 
year, showed, in the vear uudor report, Increases 
in 18 cases. Tho general opinion is that the 
result of the restrictions above mentioned was to 
induce labour to these larger collieries, although 
other causes contributed to a general increase of 
In hour supply. All coal, except that of nia r kediy 
inferior quality, was rcouisiiioned, at prices fixed 
by the Controller or the base* ot cost ot_ produc- 
tion plus a certain pro lit, the result being that 
practically every consumer in India received 
his coal from that oll.cer. There was a certain 
and very limited amount of free coal, of an 
inferior character, which naturally, under the 
circumstances, fetched a) 'normally higher prices, 
but, as stated, the amount was very limited, 
twin" to the fact that these collieries were 
restricted in output and also owing to the fact 
that requisitioned coal had priority aa regards 
wagons In other provinces thero was a decrease 
in 'Yssain 2* 47 per cent, and increases in the 
Central Provinces 29-00 per cent., in the North- 
West frontier Province (output negligible), 
11- 02 per cent., in the Punjab, 1-12 per cent 
and in Baluchistan 5-74 per cent. 
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The Output per person cm plo>rd during the mid below ground. This largely increased 
year was («) below ground 181 tom- and (6) above output would tend to show that Indian colliery 
and below ground 11 1 tons. The figures for the owners did not suffer much trom scarcity of 
live years preceding were ( o ) ITS and (b) 114. machinery and plant from overseas. If, how- 
Taking each gioup of coal Helds separately, over, hostilities had not I cen suspended when 
these figures were as follow-. — Bengal and they were and manufacturers in the United 
Bihar («) 185 ami 182, ( h ) 115 and 110 : Assam kingdom had not been set free to eve cute ordcis 
(a) 150 and 15ff, ( b ) 06 and 100 , Baluchistan (a) irom India, many of which wore long oveidue, 
76 and 70, (b) l > mid 15 : the Central Provinces the scarcity of materials, especially in the case, 
(a) 122 an i 122, (M 70 and 82, and the 1 Punjab of wire ropes, would soon have begun to a fleet 
and North-Wc*t l-'ionfier Proximo (a) 58 and the output. The output, in Assam was affected 
72, (b) 3 7 and 18. r l!u* output, in England in to a certain extent towards the end oi tho year 
10 10 was 82 $ tons per person employed below lor wain ot wire ropes, 
ground and 2.7 1 tons per person employed aboxe 

IRON ORE. 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- j opened up, aud now feeds the Barakar ironworks 
vinces in India in w'hich iron ore is mined ioi j Punsin Burn rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
smelting by European method, 1 -. Iron smelt - 1 level, the low around on the xve^t side being at 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in- ' about. 1.100 teet above sea-level. The upper - 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district most 400 to 150 feet of this hill has now been 
away from the great alluvial tracts ol the Indus,) opened up, and the wm kings indicate the exist- 
Ganges and Bialmiaputra in which slag heaps cnee ot a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
are not found. The primitive iron smelter finds | perhaps 40<» feet thick and pio\ed on tho clip for 
no difficulty m obtaining sufficient supplies of j about '»0u feet. Th« ore botlv appeals to bo 
ore from deposits that no European ironmaster j mterbedded wilh the Dharwar slates, from which 
would regard as worth his serious consideration., 1 it i" sf pa rated bv banded hematite-jaspers. Tho 
Early attempts to introduce iviiropi'an procesMb ore itseli is high-grade, micaceous hematite, 
for the manufacture of pig-iton and sti el were otten UhntUod at the outcrop, Cross-cuts 
recorded in 1830 in the South Arcot District, into the Intel ior oi tho deposit show that the 
Hinco that date various other attempts have hematite bri onv‘s very friable not far below tho 
been made but none proved a success beiorr outcrop, fn fact the ehaioeteilstirs of this ore, 
that now In operation near Barakar in Bengal, including the surface latcritvwtion, ore almost 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was origi- exactly :e produced in l ho iron-ore deposits of 
nally chosen on account of the proximity of < Goa, and itatnagiri. The Tata Iron and 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of i Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 

iron stone siiaiee between the coal-bearing Bara- j richer and purer ore-bodies in the Raipur dis- 

kar and Rar.lgan) stagi’s fitrctdirb east and west . U'Ct, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
from tho works, and for many years the clay I the deposits in Mayurbhanj The ore-depositu 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form-! have all boon found to take the form of roughly 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the lenticular leads or bodies of hematite, with 
blast furnaces. Recently magnetite and liema- | small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
tito have been obtained from the Manbhum and | uiation with granite on the one hand and granu- 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from II tie. rocks on the other. These latter have been 
the last named district has largely replaced the noted in the field as cliarriockites, the term be- 
supplics of ore hitherto obtained near tho mg employed, rather loosely no doubt, hut pro- 
iron-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- bably m the main correctly, to cover types of 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use of pretty widely varying acidity. In still more 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- intimate association with the ores than either 
kar and Raniganj and arc now obtaining most of the foregoing were found masses of dense 
of their ores from the Koihan Estate, Singh- quaitz rocks, frequently banded, and banded 
bhum. Some yearn ago the Bengal Iron St< el quartz- iron -ore rocks. These last arc of tho 
Co., Ltd., secured two deposits of iron-ore in types so commonly associated with Indian 
Saranda fSmghbhum) forming parts of two large iron-ores, but are here not so prominent as is 
Kill masses known as Notu Burn and Rud.a Burn usually the case. 

respectively. Recent piospectme in this part ot There was a considerable increase in the 
Sinvhbhum has led to the discovery of numerous output of iron ore in 1918 Tne Tata Iron and 
additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of Steel Company produced 198,064 tons of pig iron 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonai and 1 JO. 013 tons s + cel including rails, while the 
States in Orissa, a total diMnneo of some to Tic ngal lion and Steel Comp m.v produced 49,348 
miles in a S S. W. direction At Pansira Bum. tons of pig iron, 12,1 it tons of lorrn- manganese 
a portion of Notu Bum, the deposit has been and 21,770 tons of cast iron castings. 

MANGANESE ORE. 

This Industry commenced some twenty than the Vizagapatara mines. India now 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the alternates with Russia as the first manganese- 
vizagapatam district, and frdm an output of producing country in the world. The most 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly important deposits occur in the Central Pro- 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits vinccs, Madras, Central India, and Mysore— 
in the Central Provinces were also attacked, the largest supply coming from the Central 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore Provinces. Tho uses to which the ore is put 
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are somewhat varied. The peroxide Is used | £ 1,487.026. The ore raised In the Central Pro* 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green j vinccs is of a very high grade, ranging from 50 to 
colour in glass making, and It is also used in : 54 per cent, of tho metal, and in consequence of 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown its high quality is able to pay the heavy tax of 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used freight over 500 miles of railway, besides the 
in the manufacture of ferromanganese for use shipment charges to Europe and America, lor 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the the whole of the ore is exported to be used prin- 
total output was 150,190 tons, tho progress dpally In steel manufacture iu the United 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to Kingdom, Germany and the United States, 
the high prices prevailing. In 1905 production , 

reached 247,427 tons; the following year it; Manganese was one of the minerals which were 
was more than doubled (571,495 tons), and in , largely ailccted by the war. the exports being 
1907 the figures again rose to 002.291 tons, restricted almost entirely to consignments to 
In 1909, on account of the fall in prices the out- 1 the United Kingdom, with a comparatively 
put contracted to 642,675 tons, but it almost small quantity to the United States.; the quail- 
regained its former position in 1910 when the tit.y produced in 1918 amounted to U5, 357 tons, 
production rose to 800,907 tons. In 1911 ■ a* compared with 497,052 tons in the previous 
it fell to 670,290 tons. In 1916 the output was i year. Owing to a Tine in ocean freight#, nriccs 
645,204 tons valued F.o.B. at Indian Ports at rose to the record figure of 4 Id. per unit. 

GOLD. 

The greater part of the total output of gold down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
in India is derived from Ilia Kolar gold field started on the Irrawaddy river near Myltkyina, 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- i and 210 ounces of gold w r ere obtained In 1904 ; 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in the amount steadily increased from year to 

1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 1 year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 

1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces tell to 5,972 ounces in 1910 increasing again 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. • to 6,390 ounces in 1911 and being in 1913, 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small ; only 5,393 ounces. The gold craze, which 
Improvement. The Nizam's mine at Hutti in j was prevalent in Rangoon a few years ago, 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable j has disappeared as suddenly as it sprang up. 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 1 The Durum Gold Dredging Company holds a 
was opened In 1903. The only other mines j right to dredge for gold in the bed of the Irra- 
from which gold was raised were those in the < uaddy river and notwithstanding the obstacles 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur encountered from time to time in tho shape 
district of Madras. Tho Dharwar mines gave ! of floods, etc., the company has so far been 
an output of 2.993 ounces in 1911 but work i fairly successful in its operations. The simd! 

there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave ; quantity of gold produced iu the Punjab, the 
their first output of gold during the year 1910, Central Provinces, and the United Provinces Is 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at Rs. obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
1,51,800. Gold minlhg was carried on iu the j In a great many districts in India, but there is 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till ; no complete record of the amount obtained in 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- , this way. The average earnings of tho workers 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 1 arc very small, and the gold thus won is used 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when j locally for making jewellery, 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed | 


Quantity and Value of Gold produced in Tndia during 1917 and 1918 




1917. 

1918. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

i Value. 

Bihar and Orissa — 


Ozs. 

£ 

Ozs. 

£ 

Slnghbhum . . 


2,462 

10,133 

2,085 

9,905 

Burma— 






Myltkyina 

Katha 

Upper Chindwin 


1,005*55 

31*19 

42*18 

3,895 

113 

240 

105*57 

19*23 

46*40 

404 

71 

264 

Hyderabad .. 

Madras 

Mysore 

Punjab 

United Provinces . . 


13,466*7 
20,529 
536,559 
190*08 
/’ 31 

52,01 3 
87,066 
2,067,541 
857 
31 

11,502*8 
17,831 
! 504,412 

109*95 

6'37 

44,936 

67,219 

1 1,936,786 

541 

| 27 


Total 

574,293*01 

2,221,889 

530,118*32 

2,060,152 
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PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum I? fount! In India in two distinct 
areas — one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the inlands oif tlie Arakan coast. 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The other area 
Is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the custom 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
successful oil fields are found in the Inawaddy 
valley. Yennangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
beep at work here for over 100 years, and in 
1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Ycnungyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company, Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil fields of India. Petroleum 
was striKk a*' the enrl of 1001, and in 1003, 
5 Million gallons were obtained In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 


gallons, and after a fall to 31 } million gallons 
m 1910 it rose to 56fr miyion gallons in 1912. 
Several of the islands otf the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
llainri Island m the Kyaukpyn district during 

1911. Oil was struck at Minbu in 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 

1912. The existqpce of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring was 
struck near Makmn in 1867. Nothing more, 
however, was done, until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 21 and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil spnngs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 

some small oil springs have bum discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 


Quantity and \alue of Petroleum produced in India during 1 917 and 1918 : — 

[ 1917. ' 1918. 



Quantity, 

V.iiue, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Burma — 

Gallon 1 -. 

i £ 

i 

Gallons. 

£ 

Akyab 

10,891 

210 

10,821 

208 

Kyaukpyu . . 

40,821 

! 1,408 

46,598 

1,487 

Yeimngyaung Pit Id 

176,979,020 

j 681,212 

203,638,013 

783.826 

Singu Field 

85,039,106 

!' 329,035 

61,035,972 

234,934 

Yennugyat Field 

6,620,908 

24,825 

4,739,587 

17,554 

Minbu 

3,408,382 

11,452 

4,820,735 

40,223 

Thayctmyo 

30,000 

253 

63,000 

527 

(New Field) 

.... 

.... 

473,800 

2,369 

Assam — 

i 



1 

Dibgboi (Lakhimpur) 

6,119,810 

21,176 

5,425,580 

17,897 

Badarpur 

! 2,924,975 

14.025 

6,574,008 

27,870 

Punjab — 





Attock 

618,598 

5,155 

750,000 

5,000 

Mian wall 

919 

13 

807 

9 

Total 

282,759,523 

1,092,004 

286,585,011 

1,131,904 
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Imports of kerosene decreased largely in 
1918-19, being nearly 13 million gallons as com- 
pared with nearly 60 million (rations in 1916 
508,96 i owts. oi paratlln wav, valued at. £775,979, 
ere exported. 

Amber, Graphite and Mica.— Amber is 

found in very small quantifies in Burma, the out- 
put tor 1918 being onlv 2 9 out. valued at i’87. 
Graphite is found in small quantities in various 
places but little progress has been made in 
mining except, in Travancore. India has for 
mauy years been the leading producer of mica, 
turning out more than half of the world’s 
supply. In ]914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 38,189 cwtf. compared with 
43,050 cwts. in 193 3. Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica, 
the output fell off considerably in the year 1915. 
but subsequent demand in the United Kingdom 
for the best grade ot ruby mica led to a consi- 
derable increase in production during the follow- 
ing years In 1918 the' output was 51.572 cuts, 
as compared with 35,8% cwts. in 1917. the 
Iucrou.se being almost enlirelv con 11 nod to the 
Bihar and Orissa field where lessees were urged 

to lwreusc their output to the lushest posmoio 

figure. 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead.— The 

only persistent attempt to mine tin is in Burma. 
The output, was for some time insignificant but 
rose in 1913 to 116 tons valued at £46,000 
which fell io £38.000 in 1911. In 1918 Burma 
yielded 15,007 c\\K Oojqvr is found in Southern 
India, in llajputana/ and at. various places 
along the outer Himalayas, but the ore is smelted 
for the metal alone, no attempt being made to 
utilize the by-product*. Only 3,619 tons were 
raised in 1918 compared with 30, ins tons in 
1917 ; but the decrease is looked upon as tempo- 
rary. The only Lead mine of any importance 
being worked in the Indian Umpire is that of 
Bawdwin, where a very large bodv of high-grade 
!ead-zinc-*ilver ore has now been blocked out. 
For many years tin 1 smelting operations of the 
Company were directed to recovering lead and 
silver from the slags left by the old Chinese 
miners. Those slags, however, are now pnr- 
tically exhausted, and the mine has reached a 
stage of development at which a «teady output 
of ore, is assured. In 1918 the total output was 
19.071 tons, valued at Ks. 67,51 ,8 12 as against 
16,902 tons in tho preceding year. 

Silver i« obtained as a by-product in the 
smelting of the lead-zinc ores of Bawdwin. Tlv 
output from that sourv during 1918 rose, from 
1,580,557 oz. in 1917, to 3,970,01! oz. valued at 
Us. 44,33,881. 

Zinc. — A monograph on zino ores issued 
by the Imperial Institute in 1917 says that 
during tho past fifty years zino ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no 
production was recorded until 1913. In 1914 
the production was 8,553 tons, and although the 
output fell to 196 tons In 1915, there is a prospect 
of India becoming an Important producer of 
zinc ore in the future. Important silver-lead- 
zino deposits occur at Bawdwin, In T'awngpcng 
State, one of tho Northern Shan States in Upper 
Burma. The mines are connected with the 
Mandalay-Lashlo Branch of the Burma railways 
by a narrow-gauge line 51 miles long, the lines 
flQeejilng at Manhpwe, which is about 544 miles 


from Rangoon. They were worked for many 
centuries by the Chinese for silver, and have 
long been known to contain zinc ore ; until 
recently, however, no serious attempt appears 
to have tv'rn made to market the ore for its zinc 
values. In 1907 the present undertaking was 
started by the Burma Mines, Ltd., with the 
idea of recovering the lead from the old slag 
heaps left by the Chinese, estimated at 125,000 
to 160,000 tons, and later to work the deposit. 
•Smelting operations on these slags were first 
earned out at Mandalay, but later the works 
were transferred to Namtu, about 13 miles 
below the mines on the n arrowy-gauge, railway. 
The deposits, which comprise an area of about 
2,500 acres, have now been taken over by the 
Burma Corporation, Ltd., and one is being 
worked. • 

Gem Stones. — The only precious and semi- 
precious stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline, 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadcite 
and amber. Amber has already been referred 
to ; ot the rest only the ruby, sapphire and 
jadcite attain any considerable value in produc- 
tion and the export of the latter has declined 
owing to the disturbances in Chinn, which is 
the chief purchaser of Burmese jadcite. The 
output of diamonds is comparatively unimport- 
ant. The ruby-mining industry of Burma 
has lately undergone a favourable change, 
fn 1915 the output of gems was 251,000 
caiats. 

Wolfram. — A marked feature of the deve- 
lopment oi the mineral industries of India dur- 
ing recent years is the rapid rise of the wolfum 
industry in the districts of Mergui and Tavoy 
in Lower Burma. Although Micro was an out- 
put of 7 tons from Mergui in 1909, the Industry 
dates practically from the following year, 1910. 
The output of wolfram In Burma rose from 
1,688 tons in 1913 to 4,528 tons in 1917. The 
output in 1918 wns 4,131 ton*, valued at £726,321. 
According to an official note on the mineral pro- 
duction of Burma In 1917, aN.mt. 80 per cent, of 
the Burma yield comes from the Ta\ov district. 
Wolfram has lately been discovered on the 
border between Ihe Yam£thin District and the 
ix)ilong State. Since the close of the year 1917 
some 20 tons of w'olfram have been extrac- 
ted from a concession in this locality situated 
to tho South of ByiiigvC peak and numerous 
other prospecting licenses are being Issued in the 
neighbourhood. Features of the now field are 
the complete absence of tin and the large 
rcontago of molybdenite which Is found with 
e wolfram. Tn "consequence of the need for 
wolfram for the manufacture of high-speed 
steel, special measures were taken by Govern- 
ment to encourage the output. Several 
of the larger firms in Rangoon were in- 
duced to take up wolfram concessions ; the 
shortage in the supply of labour at the miues 
was met by the importation of Chinese and 
Indian labourers through Government agency ; 
the Deputy Commissioner, Tavoy. was relieved 
of hi,, other duties in order that ho might give 
special attention to wolfram mining; and 
the services of two Geological Officers, 
a Government Mining Engineer and an Officer 
of the Chlncso Protectorate In tho Federated 
Malay States were lent to the JjOcaj Governs 
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mcnt to assist in the control of mining methods 
and of the labour employed on the mines. On 
many of the smaller mines and on some of the 
larger ones, the methods of working still lcavo 
much to be desired, but with the introduction 
of a greater number of firms of standing and 
with the more efficient control whlrh is now 
being exercised, there has been a marked im- 
provement both in output and in methods of 
mining employed. 

According to the Director of the Geological 


Survey, the total production of the world la 
about 8,000 tons per annum of concentrates car- 
rying from GO to 70 per cent, of tungstic trioxide. 
Of this Burma produces one quarter. In Siam 
the mining of wolfram is a recent development. 
Wolfram is also produced in Australia and in 
the Malay Peninsula. Formerly, Germany used 
to tnke over 50 per cent, of the total exports 
from India, but this Is one of the minerals of 
which the export was restricted owing to the 
war. 


Quantity and Value of Tungstcn-orc produced in India during 1917 and 191S : — 



1917. 

1018. 


Quantity. 

I 1 

Value. 

1 

: 

Quantity. j 

! i 

Value. 

! 


Tons. 

Its. 

Tons, 

Rs. 

Bihar awl Ortssa~~ 





Singhblnim 

20 

20,000 

2*5 

7,405 

Burma — 

Jvyauksci 

Morgui 

Sou thorn Slmn Slates 

Tavoy 

Thaton 

".308 

.507 

3,097 *5 
107-5 

7,43, 111 
0,95,000 
70,31,900 
2,30,192 

■ 1 

376*0 

257 

3,030*1 
91 *5 

250 

7,87,350 

0,24,225 

91,02,490 

2,04,915 

Itaj jn/ tana — 

Manvar 

42 

I 

1,21,950 

37-4 

1,08.079 

Total 

4,5 12 

93,4fi,l 12 

1,431 *2 

1,08,9 1,813 


Radio-active Minerals.— The General Rc- 
port of the Director of the Geological Survey 
of India for 1913 includes a brief report by 
R. 0. Burton on an occurrence of pitchblende 
at mica mines near Singar, Gaya district, 
Bengal. The pitchblende occurs as rounded 
nodules In a pegmatite that is intrusive in 
mica schists. Other minerals occurring in the 
pegmatite are mica, triplite, iimeuite, tour- 
maline, and uranium ochre ; whitisli col urn - 
bite, zircon, and torbernite have also been 
recorded. Of these minerals triplite is stated 
to be the commonest. 

The Importance of the find of uranium oxide 
Impregnating the triplite led to the discovery 
of weathered pitchblende, and as the pits were 
deepened the weathering became less and less 
until pure pitchblende was obtained. In the 
six months from July 1613 to February 1914. 
eight hundredweight of pitchblende was obtained 
from Abrakhl Hill together with six tons of 
uranium earth debris, five to six hundred tons 
of triplite and two tons of tantallte. These ores 
were raised under a prospecting license in respect 
of Abrakhl Hili alone and in March 1914, a 
mining lease for thirty years was obtained in 
respect of sixty square mlleB of the Singar estate. 
The first Intention was to work only the five 
square miles round Abrakhl and a syndicate 


was formed for this purpose, which on the out- 
break of war, was refused a Trading License 
on account of the German clement in it. 

Labour in Mines. 

The question of the labour supply presents 
difficulties which are not encountered in coun- 
tries where mining is a special calling. Tho 
majority of the persons working at the Indian 
coal mines are agriculturists, and the supply of 
labour, as experience has recently shown, 
depends to a material extent on the condition 
of the agricultural Industry. " The major por- 
tion of those employed,'* says a report by the 
Department of Statistics, “ are the aboriginal 
Dravidians from the mountainous country 
of Chota Nagpur and tho Central Provinces, 
but a large number of other castes Is also em- 
ployed, particularly In tho outlying fields. 
The majority of the workmen follow the vocation 
of agriculture as well us mining and return 
! to their homes during tile period of sowing 
and reaping, the result being that at such times 
the output of many of tho mines Is greatly 
restricted. At tho M&kum collieries of tho 
Assam Railway and Trading Company, whore 
tht* labour question continues to be a very 
difficult one, nearly a third of the total labour 
force are Mekranis, Chinese, and Nepalese. 
Tho Chinese have, however, proved uusatU- 
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factory, and it is unlikely that they will in future 
be recruited. 1 * With the increase in the depth 
of working the need for a skilled mining class 
will become accentuated, and if the price of coal 
remains at a sufficiently high level, further deve- 
lopment in the introduction of coal-cutting 

S lants may toko place. During the period of 
Igh prices some nine years ago cutting plant* 
were introduced In order to augment the output. 
These worked successfully, but the cost proved 
to be high and as labour conditions improved 
the machines were discarded. 

Inspection of Mines. 

During the year 1918 the average number ot 
persons working in and about the mines regula- 
ted by (he Indian Mines Act was 237,7 ? 8 oi 
whom 150,001 worked underground and #7,071 
on »lu* suit, ice. 'this is increase of 25,857 
worturs or 12*12 per cent. One handled and 
fort> -seven thousand two hundred and nineteen 
weio adult males, 82, 402 were adult females, and 
8,027 were chi Mien limit r 12 jeers or age. Those 
employed in coal mines numbered 170,2^0, 
which is an irmeise ot 22, 5N1 compared with 
those employed in 1017. 

Accidents. — During the year 1018, at mines , 
regulated bv the Indian Miw*» \ct, 1001, there | 
were U)0 i.ilal accidents, being an increase ot 14 \ 
a* comp trod with the number in 1017, and an 
increase of 50 as compared with the average 

number ol the piecedin;* Mu* jrara, In oim caw 

10 lives, in thiee cases :1 lives, and in twenty 
oiwi s 2 hvc s wei<* lost. 'I he^e arciclents involve d 
i he loss ol 2b> live-, which is an increase of 12 
as compared with 1017. 

Of these aciMcnU the Chief Inspector of 
Miues regal ds (a) log as being due to misadven- 
ture, (b) 08 to the fault ot deceased, (e) 17 to the 
fault ot fellow- work men, ( <1 ) .1 to the fault ot 
fail bo r din, a to officials, and (e) 21 to the limit 
of the- management. Nearly half the increase 
was in falls of roof and sides. The*e numbered 
HO, being an im reuse- of 18 over the previous 
year. J- ighty-four Ot them occurred m the 
coalfields of llengal and of Bihar and Orissa 
and ol this total the Jharla coalfield contributed 
nearly two- thirds. This is a serious increase 
of fit) over tlie number in 1017 and of 52 over 
tbe numtv'r In 1910. This increase is very 
largely due to the fact that every year inoic 
collieries , reach the second stage of working, 
which is winning the pillars. It is not many 


jears ago that the number ot such collieries 
was infinitesimal, and work In India was almost 
entirely confined to the much safer first Btagc 
ot gallery driving. Thirty-three of these cases 
were due to misadventure and thirty-eight to 
the fault of deceased, a fence being crossed, 
cenerallv to rob pillars unlaw hilly, in 21 ot them. 
The remaining 18 were however pi even table. 
Eight out of 12 rases of" falls of side *’ occurred 
, m the woliiam mines of Tavoy. There were 7 
| accidents irom explosives, causing 9 deaths. 
There were .1 fatal explosions ol fire damp. 
Two caused 1 death in each case, but by the 
third ’n lives were lost The number of acci- 
dints in shaft* and by haulage, the next most 
numerous of underground accidents, increased 
slightly. There was, however, a considerable 
increase in accidents on the surface, tfhose 
Tiumbciod 20 as compared with 18 m 1017 and 
tlie T.ivov Jlisliiet, was responsible lor 18 of 
tln-m. Electrocution was the cau*o in thTce 
aeddeiitfa, resulting in one death in each case. 
This is Ihe same number as in the preceding 
jear Inefficient eni thing was the cause of two 
ol them The installation or c]o<*tneity in 
mines m Ltidu is metea-imr rapidly, and this 
increase is lil’rlv to he still more marked, now 
1 that there aic more facilities for obtaining 
lii.i Wills from oveiseas 

The death-rate per thousand 
plovcd was 1*02, while that ot t’ho preceding 

h\i- 1*01. At io.il iiuiics onlv, thi*sn 

figures were 1*1 ‘2 and 1*10, and at mines other 
than coal * 75 and * 70. At coal mines in England 
ilming the ten wars ending will* and including 
1010, the death-rate per thousand persons 
cm plovcd \aued from 1*08 (lowest) to 1 * 60 
(highest). The death rate pier million ton- 
raid'd at coal mini's only was 9 1)8, wink Suit of 
the preceding five veais was lo 18. At coal 
mini's in England, during the ten years ending 
with and including loifi, the death-rate per 
; milium tons raised vaned bom l .H (lowest) to 
j 0 87 (highest ). 

j Chief Inspector ol Mines in India, G. F. 

I Adams, M. Inst. C. E. 

| Bibliography.— Report of the Chief In- 
| spector of Mines in India, under the Indian 
! Mines Act (VIII of 190L) for 1018, by G. F. 
i Adams, Chief Inspector of Mines. Report on 
1 the Mineral Production of India during 1918. 
j By II. II. Hayden, C.I.K., Director, Geological 
! Survoy of India. 


CREMATION. 

Cremation as a means of disposing of the subject to reductions in the case of poor fami- 
dead is commonly adopted throughout India lies. The reason for this is thought to be that, 
by the Hindus, but haB been little adopted when possible, Europeans go home to die, and 
among the Europeans in India. A creina- tlie Native Christians and Eurasians are very 
torlum was started some years ago in Calcutta largely Roman Catholics among whom a pre- 
cloBe to the Lower Circular Road Cemetery, judlce exists against this form of the disposal 
at a cost of Its. 40,000. But the return for of the dead. In Bombay arrangements have 
this expenditure Is disappointing. Only five recently been made for a small area In the 
or six cremations take place in Calcutta each $' wri Cemetery to be walled in, and for ore- 
year. in spite of the fact that the fee for crema- matlons to be carried on within it in the pil- 
lion haB been fixed by the Cremation Society mitlve style of tbe country, but in such a way 
of Bengal at the very low figure of Its. 30, as to preserve the ashes. 
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Industrial Arts. 


The ancient Industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture;, the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories ; and to personal 
adornment 

The articles of the first group were in tended 
for some lixnl and definite position, -and the 
style ot their design and the character of their 
workmanship weie dictated by that of the 
building with winch they were incorporated 
Those of the second group weie movable, and 
the range oi their design was less constricted 
and' (heir workmanship was more vaiicd 
Examples of work in both groups are so numer- 
ous, and the aits comprise such a diversity of 
applic<ition, that only a eniorv Mirvev can b« j 
attempted within thi*. limit.* of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment dilUr in 
the two groups, the materials n*od weie often 
tlie same. These inutenals cover a very wide 
range hut space onlv permits of reference to 
woj-k applied to the tour matmals upon which 
the, Indian craftsman* skill lias been most 
extensively displayed. These arc atone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

"Before dealing sepal ately with each of those, 
materials a lew wools upon the principal Indian 
styles aie nerv^atv. 1 lie two distinctive styles 
are Hindu and Mahomcdan. r Jhe former mav 

be UTintU indij'enoite, dating as it does irom 

remote antiquity, the latter was a vanation of 
the groat Arabian style, which was brought 
into India in the fourUcnlh century, and lias 
since developed ieatures < ssentinlly* Indian m 
character. The ait ot both Hindus and .Maho- 
med ana is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the dilierent moths 
used lor their ornament, in )lin.,u mb all na- 
tural forms are accepted and unploveil for deco- 
rative purposes; hut in that ot the IMahonu - 
dans, nearly all natural forms arc rejected and 
forbidden. The basis ot Malumicdan decora- 
tion is tliereiore mainly geomctncal. Jn cacti 
of them, racial tliaracteiistics are strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry : that, ol 
Mahornedan, reticence, lntelleet and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often umliscriniinat- 
inp, in their employment of ornament ; the 
Mahomcdans use more restraint. In tact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic stvles m 
Europe. In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and Invention in design arc marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship ofteo reaches a very high 
standard. Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the apes to many foreign influences, 
hut the artistic instincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas camo from the east or tho west, they 
have been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a dellnite Indian character. .Recognition 
ot this fact alone should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that tho penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art ol 
its national character. 


Stone Work. — Carved stone work is tho 
principal form oi decoration me>« yod in 
Hindu temples. Tn variety,, and scope It ranges 
Irom the massive figures in the Iiuddhist and 
Brahmin ical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised leliefs and elaborately 
i letted ornament of the. Jam temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious i.ict in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to uitistic development. It is not possible 
to trace, as in tho. case of Greek, Roman and 
Mediaeval craftwork, the regular progressive 
sb-ps from ait in its pumitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Stvles 
in India seem to spring into existence hilly 
developed; tho earlier examples often exhibiting 
liner craitipnandiip than those, of a later dale. 
There can be, little doubt that stone carving m 
India was simply the applnation of the wood 
carvers* art to another material. The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu crattsmeu, even in 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
beam a closer resemblance to the practice of tho 
wood-woiher than to that oi tho stone mason. 
The earlier wooden examples from which tho 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived have long smee disappeared, but their 
lidluenee is apparent. The keynote of Hindu 
disign is rythmic rather than symmetrical ; 
that of their crait.smanship, vigour rather than 
re linemen t In the carving ol the human 
llguio end of si um mis great power of expressing 

actioa is shown, and tins spontaneous looliny 

is preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail Tin; industry displayed is amazing, 
no amount ot labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen in carry mg out their 
huge and mtneate schemes ol decoration. 

I he stone curving on Mahornedan buildings 
except, when' Hindu carveis have been allowed 
a in e hand, is lauth moio restrained than thut 
on Hindu temples. The lact that geometrical 
ionns were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing, while tlie innate good taste of the designers 
piompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon eeitaiu prominent features, where its 
elicit was heightened by the simplicity of tho 
rest ol the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a uch effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play oi light and shade upon luokcn 
sin faces, the Mahomcdans to attain the samo 
end used precious materials; veneering tho sur- 
luces ol their buildings with polished marble 
which they ilecoiated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art ol inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the. genius of tho 
Indian era llsman; and many wonderful exam- 
ples ol their skill in the form of book rests, in ti- 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sw-ord handles 
are extant to show tho height of proficiency 
they attained. Tho treatment of precious 
b tones by Indian jewellers may here be referred 
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to. Sir George Birdwood states tliat “ the Tti- 
dian jeweller thinks of producing tho sumptu- 
ous, imposing effect ot dazzling variety of rich 
and brilliant colours and nothing of the purity 
of his gems.” TMs^s true in a general sense 
and “ full many a gem of purest ray serene” 
was utterly ruined by cm do cutting and pierc- 
ing. lint although as early as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth ceuturies diamonds and pre- 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to Europe to be cut, many ot the flmst jewels 
loiiud their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princes. 

Wood Work — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has pla\ed a 
great part in the construction and deeoiatiou 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, most ot 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
the aetion of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India, and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by tire and the 
sword. It is th< rofore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of aitistir development these 
buildings and tlicir decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been prcscivod. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found. Many ot 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the eountiy, 
are masterpieces of design and craitsinaiiahip. 
The curved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable tor their 
picturesipieness and beautv: the structural 

beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 

screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a maimer which unites richness of effect wuth 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, lew examples were 
in use in India before Kuropeans introduced 
their own fashions. These were con lined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and scieens, the designs ot which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style ot the period. Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of oolomed woods, ivory 
and metal; while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, hi ass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 

Metal Work. — With the exception of wea- 
ving, tlio metal w-orking industry employed 
and still employs tho greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen In India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Malionicdaus and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
Vessels are among the most beautiful to bo found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
Variety and touch of personality which arc only 
given by the work of the human hand; and the 
shapes are those will eh grow naturally from tho 
working of the material with the simplest 


implements. In tho technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of line cast- 
ing in this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
lx; taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape, of an a i tide is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface. It is 
equally tine that the highest test of craftsman- 
ship is the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disguised on 
one which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths ot India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test tin ir works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portions 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarely to be met with. 
Much ol the excess vie and often inappropriate 
oinamenvitum ot the articles tiiat they produ- 
ced owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding detective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose. For many 
generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
practice which naturally made for massiveness 
These solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque; and, despite an enormous output 

of elaborate and delicate work from their 
hands, tho most valuable contribution of tho 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of man'* 
artistic use of the precious metals will probably 
be found to lie m a oeitain barbaric note whioh 
distinguishes these pieces — a note not present 
m the craft work ot other countries. In the 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used. 
The ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tured figures, and those depicted iu the paintings 
at the Cave Temples of Ajauta are precisely 
tiic same m design and m.o as similar articles 
made at the present time, thus allordiug a 
striking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and its effect upon an in- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any other. 

Textiles. — The textile industry is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced w ork equal, if not su pel lor, 
in stone, wood, and metal ; but none lias ever 
matched that of her weavers in cott-on and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
labrics. Somo of tho products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of tho old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process or repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
app^ed, and modern science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. Bat 
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for beauty of surfaco and variety of texture, 
no machine-made fabrics have over equalled 
the finest handwork of the ancient weavers of 
India, Many of the most beautiful varieties 
of Indian textile work have disappeared, killed 
by the competition of Ihe power loom: und it is 
to bo feared that under modern conditions they 
arc never likely to be ievi ved . I n other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not bold 
so pre-eminent, a position as in that of weaving l 
The printed silks und calicoes ot the seventeenth j 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly hold a 1 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 1 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons ( 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. In embroidery and fine needlework 
the West and the tar East have more than held f 
their own, while nothing approaching the 1 
tapestries made In Europe in the middle ages , 
lias been produced in India. The nearest 1 
approach to these are carpets and rugs. This ' 
art was introduced from ITrsu; but Indian , 
craftsmen have never succeeded in equaling , 
the finest work of their instructors cither in ] 

colour or design. j 

Modern Conditions.— Tn the foregoing 1 
sketch of the ancient industrial art, of India, as' 
applied to the four principal materials employed, 
only a general indication of its moie striking \ 
characteristics has been possible. A \ ohmic, j 
would be required to give a d< tailed description 
of any one of them, and would leave many other | 
minor arts to be considered All these bran- 
ches of art came, into existence, were develop- | 
ed and nourished in Tndiu when social and eco- 
nomic, conditions were, vastly dilhrent from | 
those of Ihe present day. rake similar artistic 1 
craits carried oil m Euiopo lip to tin* end of the, • 
eighteenth eenturv, thev were executed by I 
hand labour. The processes involved had not J 
been discovered bv scientific inquiry, such as | 
is now understood by tin* phrase, but were 1 the i 
outcome of generations of slowly built up expo- I 
rience. We now come to the chert upon them 1 
of the changed conditions which have revolu- 
tionised industrial art m Europe duiing the 
last century. 

The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scientific 
research to industry in Europe, mark the div id- 
ing line between ancient and modern industrial 
art. Not only on its technical bide is this 
so, but the effect of these changes lias been to 
alter the character of the work it sell and the 
spirit which animated the craftsmen. In place 
of the ancient ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modem one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman ; the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop ; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans ; the 
function of the designer has been separated 
from that of tho craftsman; local markets have 
been extended to serve the whole world; and 
tho skilled handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, become a machine-minder. It took 
about ono hundred years of gradual change 
for tho craftsmen of Europe fully to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions ; and 
during tho greater portion of that period India 
protected by the difficulties of transport, con- 


tinued Its immemorial practice. Fifty years 
ago this protective barrier was removed by the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and the handicrafts- 
men of India have since been struggling to 
avoid the same fate whicK overtook "those of 
Europe half a century beton*. With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian emitavnen have had to meet the 
compi tifiou of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown weapons. 
Even before this period of intense compi tition, 
observers interested in Indian eraitwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
tailing olf, both in design and workmanship, 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen : to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period ol internal dis- 
oider which had deprived them ot both the 
patronage of tho rulers of an earlier age und the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to Ihe 
splendid emu ts at Delhi and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation in 
design had overtaken the cruttwmfc of Europe. 

Tins was due to entirrly dukruit cuukim, namely 

to tho introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so eoncentiated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanical amiiacy and commercial 
oigaidsation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. This was so forcibly 
dcinonst luted at the International Exhibition 
of 1831 that t'llorts vvcio atonee made, to bring 
art and industry togitln r once more. Schools 
of Art and Museums were founded throughout 
England and the .sumo system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India. The 
function ol these institutions was accurately 
estimated m England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts wore to be found in every market of 
the world. 'Their business was to assist tlicso 
industries by training a body of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and in any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
cnuntiy. It was never supposed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry. 
In India their function was as completely mis- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion in Indian erattwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead. Arclneologists ignoring the economic 
factor vainly conceived and propounded tho 
idea that the salvation of the industrial arts 
was to be found 111 strict adherence to ancient 
methods of work and a repetition of the old 
patterns at a time when the, homo markets ol 
the craftsmen were swamped with cheap ma- 
chine-made goods printed In the old pattern 
which had been copied and adopted by Euro- 
pean designers. In India, the cart was i>ut 
beiorn the horse, and, instead of first reorganis- 
ing tho artistic crafts, and placing them on a 
commercial basis that would have affordod them 
a decent chance of meeting Western competi- 
tion, und then instituting art and craft schools 
in every industrial centre to assist them, an 
entirely inadequate number of art schools was 
louiuiod and tho crafts were left to shift for 
themselves. The Japanese have demonstrated 
the possibility of transforming a nation of 
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Individual artistic craftsmen into one of co- 
operative industrial craftsmen; and however 
much one may regret the necessity, the only 
road to the economic revival of craftwork in 
India is that wbjeh has already been taken by 
Western nations and Japan. That work (it* 
the same quality, or even of a similar character 
to that which was doin' m the past, will be 
produced under the new system cannot he 
expected. Until in ICnropc and Japan flu* 
change has been followed by deterioration in 
deign, and India cannot hope to escape where 
others have suifored but the artistic instinct 
and a love of beautiful things are widen pread 
and firmly rooted in the Indian character. The 
craftsmen possess powcis of invention in design 
equal to that of any other people, but these 
have been suppressed for a century by the 
depressing conditions with which thev have hod 
to contend. If the aiiistic industries can be 
established upon a basis in conformity with, 
and not in antagonism to. modern <*conoimo 
conditions, the ui fistic instinct and technical 
skill ot Indian craftsmen will revive and India 
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will regain the honourable place she once held 
in the world of art. Tn the report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission the need for some State- 
aided system of industrial and commercial 
organisation of the industrial arts with an ex- 
panded scheme of technical and artistic instruc- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised, and 
valuable suggestions were made by experts who 
gave their evidence when the Commission visited 
the dilferent Provinros. Thu success of the 
scheme recommended by the Commission will 
depend entirely upon the energy with which it 
is applied, and the practical knowledge and the. 
assist an oi' required by each of the different 
crafts on the part of those who control it. If, 
in addition, the same financial assistance and 
encouragement arc given by the imperial and 
bocal (Governments to the Indian craftsmen 
that have been bestowed by their own (iovern- 
meut upon the art. workers of Japan, industrial 
ait in India will quickly emerge from the cloud 
of depression, which has hung over it for a con- 
tury past, into the sunlight ot prospeiity. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of Tndia, potentially rich, as vet 
yield a mere fraction of what they could were 
they exploited in a fashion comparnblo with 
those ot Europe, "North America or Japan, 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 50 years concurrently with im- 
provement in the methods of transport and 
increase in demand for fish, cured as well as 
fresh, from the growing populations of the 
great cities within reach of the seaboard. The 
caste svstom, however, cxeits a blighting 
influence on progress ; fishing and the fish trade 
arc universally relegated to low caste men who 
alike from their want of education, the isola- 
tion caused by their work and caste, and their 
extreme conservatism, are among the most 
ignorant, suspicious and prejudiced of the popu- 
lation, extremely averse from amending the 
methods of their forefathers and almost uni- 
versally without the financial resources requisite 
to the" adoption of new methods, even when 
convinced of tiufir value. Higher caste capi- 
talists have hitherto fought shy of association 
with the low caste fishermen, ami, except in 
the case of joint stock companies to engage in 
large operations on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the, develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
appears that the general conditions of the in- 
dustry are such that the initiative must, ne- 
cessarily be taken by Government iu the uplift 
and education of the fishing community and m 
the introduction and testing of new and improved 
apparatus and methods. 

The first local Government to lead the way 
was that of Madras, which in 1005 initiated an 

investigation of the industry, both marine and 
fresh- water, appointing Sir F. A. Nicholson to 
supervise operations. Bengal followed suit in 
1900, and from these beginnings ha v o sprung 
the two local Fisheries Departments ot Madras, 
and of Bengal, Bohar and Orissa. Bombay, 
the remaining seaboard province, has com- 
paratively small fresh- water interests com- 
pared with Madras and Bengal, and as it 
happens that her marine fisheries are favoured 
with good harbours and the most enterprising 
race of sea-fishermen in India, there was less 
urgent need for State help in the industry. 
Hence fisheries there are only now becoming 
the subject of Government solicitude, their 
care being apportioned to the newly created 
Department of Industries. 

Madras. 

The Madias coast line of 1,750 miles is mar- 
gined by a shallow- water area within the 100 
fathom line of 40,000 square miles ; outside of 
a mere fringe inshore, this vast expanse of fish- 
able water lies idle and unproductive. The 
Burf-swcpt East coast is singularly deficient 
in harbours whereon fishing fleets can be based, 
and so from Ganjam to Negapatam, the un- 
Binkable catamaran, composed of logs tied side 
by side, is the only possible sea-going fishing 
craft. Its limitations circumscribe the fishing 
power of its owners and consequently these men 
are poor, and the produce of their best efforts 
meagre compared with what it would be if better 


and larger boats were available and possible. 
The West coast is moro favoured. From Sep- 
tember till April, weather conditions nre good 
enough to permit even dugout canoes to fish 
daily. The, people of this coast aro fond of fish 
and, as no difficulty is found in beaching canoes 
and boats throughout this season, the fishing 
population is a large one. The 1911 Census 
gave 75,013 adults as subsisting on fishing in- 
dustries in Malabar and S. Kanara, a small 
number after all, considering the immense wealth 
of theso seas. The chief fishes are sardines, 
mackerel, cat fishes and jewllshes ( bora or (jol ) ; 
the two first overshadow all others. So greatly 
in excess of food requirements are the catches 
of sardines that every year large quantities are 
tinned into oil and manure. Fishing outside 
the 5- fathom line is little in evidence, save by 
Bomhnv boats (Katnagiri) which are engaged 
in drift, netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes. These strangers arc en- 
terprising fishers and bring large catches into 
Malpo and Mangalore and other convenient 
entires; the material is largely cured for ex- 
port. 

Fish-curing is practised extensively every- 
vvln re on the Madras coasts ; its present success 
is due primarily to Dr Francis Day who, after 
an investigation trom 1809-71 of the fisheries 
of the whole ot India, pressed for the grant to 
fidieimen of duty-free salt for curing purposes 
within fenced enclosures. He advocated much 
cKe, but the time was not ripe and the salt con- 
ccs-ion was the sole, tangible result of Ids long 
and honourable elforts. His salt suggestions 
'vere, accepted by the Madras Government., 
and from 1882 a gradually Increasing number 

ot yards or bonded enclosures were opened at 

whien salt Is issued ficc of duty and often at 
rates below the local cost of the salt to Govern- 
ment. At present about 140 of such yards are 
scattered along the coast and ovei 50,000 tons 
ot wet fish are annually cured therein. 

The pearl and chank fisheries in Talk Bay 
and the Gulf of Mannar aro Government mono- 
polies. The former aro now of little value 
and no remedial measures seem possible ; 
the latter have been brought to a high state 
of efficiency aud bring in .substantial re- 
turns . tin- net profit for 1918-19 was \U. 07,580. 
(-’banks or conehe (Turbinella pirvm) arc hand- 
some poi colain white shells of great thickness 
and considerable size, much In demand in 
Bengal, particularly Dacca, where the industry 
centres, for manufacture into bangles. 

The inland fisheries of Madras compare 
unfavourably with those of Bengal. Many of 
the rivers dry up in the hot season and few 
of the many thousands of irrigation tanks 
throughout the province hold water for more 
than 0 to 9 months. As a consequence Inland 
fisheries aro badly organized and few men devote 
themselves to fishing as their solo, or oven main, 
occupation. The custom is to neglect or ignore 
the fishery value of these streams and tanks bo 
long as they aro full of water : only when the 
streams shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles 
do the owners or lessees of the fishing rights 
turn out to catch fish. The result is a dearth 
of fish throughout the greater part of the year, 
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a glut for a few day*, and often much waste in 
consequence. The chief fresh-water fishes 
of economic importance arc the murrel, notable 
for its virtue of living for considerable period 
out of water, various carps, and catfishcs, the 
hilsa (in East Coast rivers only), and the oatla. 
In the Nilgiris, the Rainbow trout has been 
acclimatised and thrives well. The Nilgirl 
Game Association maintain a hatchery at Ava- 
lanche, where quantities ot fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of tho streams 
of the plateau. 

The Madras Department of Fisheries- 

As Government attention has bi*en given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improvement 
ot Usheries, and a larger stall concentrated upon 
the problems involved than elsewhere, this < 
Presidency has now the proud position of Know- : 
ing that h*T fisheries and collateral industries j 
are bettei organized and more progressive than j 
those in other provinces. The credit for tho j 
wonderful success which lias been achieved and ! 
the still greater piomise of tho futuie, is due j 
in large measure to the wise and cautious plans ; 
of Sir F. Nicholson, who frutn 1905 to 191 b J 
had the guidance of aitaiis on f rusted to lnm. i 
In 1905 he was appointed on special duty to ! 
investigate existing conditions and future po- | 
teutialitics : m 1907, a permanent status was ! 
given by the cieation of a Fisheries Bureau, I 
and this in turn has developed into a separate I 
Department of Government, now administered ] 
by Mr. James Itornell, F.L.S., as Director. Sir 
F. Nicholson continues to accord bis valuable 
assistance as Honorary Superintendent of West 
('oast stations. The higher staff consists of 
a Marino Biologist charged primarily with the 
investigation of tho life- histones of the princi- 
pal food- fisheries of the coast ; a Marine Assis- 
tant in charge of the departmental fisheries 

(pearling, clianka, bechc-Qc-iuer, etc.) and with 
experiments in the development of inshore 
and deop-sra fishing methods ; an Assistant 
Director who supervises the co-operative, and 
soelO' -economic side of (he Department’s opera- 
tions, a Piscicultural Assistant exclusively 
employed upon inland pisciculture, and other 
officers who have charge respectively of sections 
dealing with education and industrial work, 
which include a Training Institute lor .village 
teachers, experimental and demonstration 
canneries, fish-curing yards, and oil and guano 
factories. The public fish- curing yards now 
under the control of the Salt and Abk.irl De- 
partment will eventually pass into the charge 
of tho Fisheries Department ; at present as a 
trial measure, 0 yards have boon transferred 
and are now being operated directly under the 
latter Department-, with a view to the introduc- 
tion of better methods, ami improved hygiene. 
Other newly opened yards are also being au- 
ministered on model hues by the Department. 
Its activities are so varied and far reaching 
that it is difficult even to enumerate them in tho 
space available, much less to give details. 
So far its most notable industrial successes 
have been the reform of manufacturing processes 
in tho fish-oil trade, the creation of a lish-guano 
industry, the establishment of a fish cannery 
and the development of canned goods other 
than sardines, which alono had been canned 
previously in Malabar, and the opening of an 
oyster farm conducted under hygienic condi- 
tion^ (For details see the Bulletins of the 


Department, issued from the Government Press, 
Madras : eleven volumes have befen issued to 
date). All this work has been carried on under 
serious handicap for want of suitable accommo- 
dation for the research staff ; prior to the war 
proposals were elaborated for headquarters 
buildings in Madras comprising laboratories, 
experimental hatcheries, and a large public 
aquarium ; postponed owing to war conditions 
these aie again under discussion. In Madras 
i the Department controls a small public aqua- 
rium, deservedly popular as the first and only 
one on the Asiatic mainland. 

Fishing rights in the large irrigation tanks 
woie transferred from Government to local 
authorities many years ago ; these tanks are 
now being reacquired by Government in order 
that tlicv may be restocked period ically*by tho 
Department ; the results so far have shown a 
pioilt on the operations. To breed the necessary 
fry, thiec fish farms arc in operation, and the 
construction of two more is proposed. In these 
the chief fish bred uie the Gournmi, obtained 
irom .lava, and Etroplvs xur'ilnmn, which has 
the excellent attribute of thriving and breeding 
as well in brackish as m fresh water ; both pro- 
tect their eggs while developing, a useful habit 
and both are largely vegetarian m diet. A fur- 
ther activity is represented by the breeding of 
small fishes specially addicted ‘to iced upou the 
aquatic larva) of mosquitoes. These are sup- 
plied in thousands to municipalities and other 
local authorities at a nominal price, lor intro- 
duction into mosquito- haunted sheets of water. 
The educational work of the Department is 
i becoming one of its most important branches 
i whether it he m specially training teachers for 
! schools in fishing villages, in training men hi 
| the technology of curing, canning, and oil ma- 
! nufacturo ; m co-operative piopagauda and 
in tllC supply Id zoological specimens for tho 
use of college classes and museums. The last 
named has filled a long-felt want and is contri- 
buting materially to the advancement of the 
study of zoology throughout India ; thcie is 
now no need to obtain specimens from Europe. 

The development of do“p-sea fishing is engag- 
ing tho attention ot Gm eminent ; splendid 
I trawl grounds are indicated olf Cape Comorin 
! extending o>er an area of some t,u00 square 
miles ; other promising areas are known else- 
where, but so f.ir the limiting la dors arc the 
lack of cold storage accommodation at any 
port in tho Presidency, and the want of a deep 
water harbour in the south, where steam-traw- 
lcis can discharge direct into store 

Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 

Tho Hailing value ot this extensive, deltaic 
region lies primarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland water* — rivers, creeks, jliccls, 
and swamps, to say nothing of paddy fields ana 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are five to a largo extent irom the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south, 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rico and 
fish arc indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
tho people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. ‘It is calculated that 1*6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2' 0 in the 
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Presidency, Raj Shahi, and Dacca Divisions* 
644,000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the ^ale of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that, fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession. As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali is most in- 
genious, his traps ami other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective — in many cases too elective 
— i*o eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be The. greatest inland 
fishery is that of Hu* liilsa ( Clnpm tfishn) which 
annually migrates mini the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Gauge*-. and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant 1’e.hes me 
the robu (Lobro rohita ) and the katla, (('alia 
ratio) prawns abound everywhere. Of impor- 
tant titles takm 111 the lower reaches of the, 
rivers and m tbe great network ot necks spread 
tluouchout the Bunderhans the bckti 
ralcarip'r) and the mullets are the most esteem- 
ed ; anart from these estuarine fish the mod 
valuable sea- fishes am the miugo-hslus t/Vy- 
namns,) pomfiets and Poles Th'» Sea-fi-.beries 
are, as yet little exploited, the lidn rnvii of 

OmiM, where uloue co.iytal lldim^ is ol any 

local importunci , having no sca-ciaft save 
catamarans of interior design and construction 

For administrative lisberv purpose" Bengal, 
Bchar and Orbsa constitute a single region 
under one Department ot fisheries, whereol 
the Director i- Mi. T. Southwell, AIM'S 
Following the inquiry begun in l!)MO i>y Sir 
K. G. (4apt a, an investigation ot tbe steam 
trawl potentialities ol the’ head of llv B»v at 
Bengal wa« undertaken. the trawler Cob fro , 
Crown being employ ed for the pin pose. The 1 
results showed that theie are extensive areas J 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding , 
large quant itu s ot high el.'is< fish. Much attei.- ! 
tion was devoted during these tiawl muses to ! 
the acquisition oJt inert anal knowledge ot the I 
marine fauna, the, results In ing published in ! 
the, Kecords and Memoirs ol the Indian Museum. ! 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, flu* laek of 
cold st otago facilities and tin* kiss ol time involv- 
ed by the trawler having f o bring her catches 
to (Calcutta instead ot sending them by a swilt 
tender, the, experiment was financially a luihuc 
and was dropped. With ever-mereadng de- 
mand tor fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rtsu in prices, the prospects of remuneiative \ 
steam- trawling arc now much more promising j 
and there seems a prospect of one or inoii, steam j 
trawling companies being lloated in the imme- 
diate, future The trade is a diifieult one to 
organize and without a rare combination ot 
technical fishery knowledge and inr sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing public will bo considerable. 

The Bengal Fisheries Department has of 

necessity a more limited scope for its activities 
than in the case of Madras. Practically no 
coastal minor industries exist, neither do the 
natural conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawi industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the utilization ot flsh-byc- 
products. The most profitable utilization of 
the energy of its officers would appear to lie 
in the upuft of the general fishing population 


with a view to free them from the tyranny of 
the maha jans (fish contractor's and middlemen) 
and enable them to put more capital into their 
business and to conduct it co-operatively. This 
Is necessarily extremely slow work, bqt the 
Department has made a beginning and once a 
few .societies can be made successful, the news 
of the benefits conferred on the members will 
constitute the best possible form of propaganda. 

Scientific investigation has bulked largely 
in the output of work by the. Department not 
always directly connected with fishery science. 
Among the morn important contribution.-* arc 
I paper-, on fish parasites and on the, life histories 
! and anatomv of the fresh- water mussels. The 
I latter are used extensively at- Dacca in the, ma- 
, mifacturo of cheap peari buttons, Thu Dacca 
I bangle factories c.htv on an important local 
! industry of very ancient standing ; their mate- 
; rial is almost entirely obtained from the South 
! Indian and Ceylon e-hank fisheries already 
, alluded to. 

! 

i Bombay. 

j Whereas “Hm gal’s fisheries are at present 

! confined principally to inland waters, those of 
i Bombay aie concerned, «avc in Smd, almost 
! eiitiielv with the exploitation of the wealth of 
I the mm Bombay is favoured with a coast lino 
1 abounding with « xeellcnt harbours for fishing 
; eratt, ,1 fair-weather season lasting for some 
| Hewn months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their oppoj families and more daring 
than I hose of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea- fisheries are of very great, importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, though there 
is less necessity lor a special department to 
develop marine industries, there is ample scope 
for most useful work in improving curing me- 
thods, m introducing canning, and in the deve- 
lopment of mirioi marine industries particular- 
ly those connertt d with the utilization of bye- 
products. With this end in view tbe recent 
Director of Industries, Mr. l\ J. Meade, C.I.E., 
I.O.S., obtained the sanction of Government 
to include * Fisheries’ within his purview, and 
there arc now two officers m the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
velopment. 

The more important sea- fish arc porn frets, 
soles and sca-pcichcs among which arc included 
the valuable, Jew-fishes (Seim no spp.) often 
attaining a very large size, and notable as the 
ehiei source, ot “ fish maws** or “ sounds, 0 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- 
bay fishing boats hail from the coast between 
Basscin and Hu rat. These boats arc beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and arc capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
together. In the season they fish principally 
off the Ivutuh and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fisliing Is by moans of huge anchored 
stow nets, which arc left down for several hours 
] and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chief' 
; catches are bombil (Bombay-dueks), pom frets 
I and jew- fishes. The first named are dried in 
j the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts. 
South of Bombay tho fishermen of Ratnagirl 
l and Raj pur make use of another and lighter 
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clans of fishing boat, specially designed for Ubo 
in drift-net Ashing. Fine hauls of bonllo, seer 
fa large form of mackerel) and allied fishes arc 
often made during the season from Septembe r i 
to January and latgr of shark and raylish. For 1 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are i 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
fishing is not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed ( 
as small coasters, a fact which shows liow large 
they run in size 

Tn Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, as shark, lays anti 
lew fishes. The edible oyster trade of Karachi 
was once extensive, the creeks of the Indus 
producing a species of oyster superior to that 
found in Bombay and Madras backwateis and 
estuaries Time-drifted exploitation of beds 
01 limited extent inflicted great harm, and now, 
wlun various salutary restrictions are imposed 
the, beds are slow to respond. Occasionally 
large deposits of the window pane instcr (Phi- 
eaua f,l‘ic?nt i) are, found in flic Indus nicks 
ancl as these produce seed pi ails iu abundance, 

(iovormnent leased the bed* to the lushest 

bidder The peails are largely exported to 
Ohina for use in niediciue GoiiMdoiable, fish- 
eries exist in the River Indus, ehiclly lor the 
tish known as palla, will' h are annually leased 
out by Government lor about Rs. 20,00 J. 

In the (In If of K ut el) two pearl fisheries 

xlst, one lor the tniir Tk j ;u 1 ovder, the other 
lor the window-pane ojster. Tin* loimer is 
eanied on bv Tils Highness, the Malnuaia of 
.Jamnagar, the other paitJy by this Prince 
and partly by the administration ol His 
Highness the Maharaja (Jack war of Baroda. 
The latter industiy owes its local existence to 
the enterprise ol the Baroda Government. who 
m 1005 obtained the services on deputation 
ot the olllcer who i* now Director of Fisheries 
m Madia-, for the purpose of examining the 
Marino potentialities of the Baroda territory 
iu Kathiawar. One of the consequences was 
the discovery of large deposits of pearl-bearing 
window -pane ojstcrs, until then unknown: 
of late \ ears these beds have produced 
mmually from Its. 15,000 to Iis. 25,000 in 
revenue, perhaps the best example we have j 
in India of the profitable natme of wcll-cliiec- 
trd scientific enquiry into fishery problems. I 
The Baroda Government, continuing their 
enlightened interest in the fishery development 
have had two officers trained in the Madias 
Fisheries Department, and now employ them 
m development work on the Baroda coast. 

Burma. 

As with Bengal, the maiu fisheries of Burma 
arc those in inland waters. From time immemo- 
rial the exclusive light of fishing in certain 
classes of inland waters has belonged to the Gov- 
ernment, and tills light has been perpetuated in 
various fishery enactments, the latest of which 
is the Burma Fisheries Act of 1905. Fishing 
is also carried on along the coast, but the sea 
fisheries absorb but a small portion of Industry. 
Most of the fishermen labour in the streams 
and pools, which abound particularly in the 
Delta Districts. The right to work those 
fisheries, mentioned in the enactments alluded 


to above, is usually sold at auction, and pro- 
ductive Inland waters of this kind often fetch 
very considerable sums. River fishing is 
largely carried on by moans of nets, and gene- 
rally yields revenue in the shape of licence 
fees for each net or other fishing implement 
used. Here and there along the coast are 
turtle banks which yield a profit to Govern- 
ment. In the extreme south the waters of the 
Mergui Archipelago afford a rich harvest of 
fish and prawns, mother-of-pearl shells and 
their substitutes, green snails and trochas, 
shark-fins, fish-maws, and becho-de-mer. 
Pearling with diving apparatus was introduced 
by Australians with Filipino and Japanese 
divers in 1803. They worked mainly for the 
shell, it being Impossible for them to keep an 
effective check on the divers as regards the 
pearls. After about five years, when the 
yield of shell had decreased, they all left. 
The industry was then carried on by the 
Burmese. 

Tn niS. the Burma Government deputed 
one of their civilians to study the methods of 
flsbeiv development found successful in Madras. 

Hi* report and recomttiemJations are now before 
Government. From wluit is known of fishery 
conditions in Burma, the coastal fisheries appear 
more backward and undeveloped than any- 
where else in India. This is due partly to the 
tact (but the Burinan is a jioor sudor, and partly 
to the ease with which the population can earn 
a fair living by agricultuie and other Jess ha- 
zaidous and more profitable callings. The 
stiess of population has not yet been felt in 
Burma. 

The Punjab. 

A Punjab Fisheries Departmenf came into 
being an experimental measure in 1912 and 
received the official sanction of Government, 
as a regular department of the Punjab in April 
1010. It operates under a Warden of Fisheries, 
under control of the Financial Commissioner. 
During the first three years the Department 
was almost entirely concerned with preliminary 
work, consisting largely of investigations and 
experin ents in the Beas and Ravi Rivers. 

These rivers were examined with a view 
to ascertain the indigenous species which 
inhabited them, their habits, spawning grounds 
and other data which would enable Government 
to frame regulations for their protection. The 
various fishing communities were interviewed 
and their view's and statements carefully con- 
sidered as to their rights iu Govi rmuent waters- 
llules based upon the evidence when collated 
were subsequently dratted and approved by 
Government for the icgulation of fishing hi 
various districts, and aio said to be working 
smoothlv and satisfactorily. Those for each 
district take account of special local conditions, 
with a view both to conserve the fish supply 
and to secure a reasonable revenue to Govern- 
ment 

Trout culture flourishes in the hill streams, 
good sport, being enjoyed by anglers in the Kulu 
Valley where operations were first initiated. 
The Kangru streams aro now receiving atten- 
tion, various consignments of ova having been 
sent there, successfully hatched out, and turned 
Into suitable waters. 
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The Opium Trade. 


Two descriptions of opium must be distin- 
guished. Bengal opium which is manufactured 
from poppy grown in the United Provinces; 
and Malwa opium which is almost entirely 
produced m certain Native States in Central 
India and Rajput ana. 

Bengal Opium. — Cultivation of poppy is 
only permitted under license. The cultivator 
to whom advances ate made bv Government 
free of interest is lequircd to sell the, whole of 
his production to the Opium Factory at 
Ghazipur at a late fixed by Government, 
now IK 7/3 per seer of 70° consistency. The 
area licensed for cultivation lifts hi recent veins 
been much reduced as .1 consequence of the 
a gi commit between Hie Gov eminent of India 
and the Chinese Government, and is now 
restricted to the United Provinces. The 
following are the figures ot the r-ica under 
cultivation and of product ion m 1917-18: lUghas 
cultivated, <1.11,21 0: Gross plod nce in Maumls, 
32,321 : number of chests in ami i mimed, 2ft, 1 10. 
At the Factory two classes of opium aic manu- 
factured : 

(1) "Provision” opium intended for cxpoit 
to foreign countries. This opium h made up in 
balls or cakes, each weighing 3* 5 lbs., 70 cakes 
weigliing HO} lbs. being packed in a chiM. 

(2) “Excise” opium intended foi consump- 
tion in Briti-h India. This U made up in cubic | 
packets, eacli weighing one hvi. 60 packets 
being packed in one (best. It is of higher 
consistency than ” provision ' opium. 

“Provision” opium is sold by public auc- 
i ion In Calcutta, tin: quantity to be sold being 
fixed by Government. Thh quantily has 
been reduced in remit yea is in accordance 
with the agreement with China, the figures 
being 15,440 chests in 191 1 and 6,700 chests ' 
in 1912. Exports to China have been .stopped 

altogether since 1013. 

Malwa Opium "-The poppy from which 
Malwa opium is nianulactuiui is grown chiefly 
in the Native States ol lndoie, Gwalior, Bhopal, 
Jaora, Dhar, Kutlaui, Mewar and Kotali. The 
Jirithh Government has no concern with the . 
cultivation of tlie poppy, or the manufacture i 
of the opium : but it used to regulate, before 
exports to China were stopped, llic import oJ 
Malwa opium into, and the tiaii&port through, 
its territories. As the chief market for Malwa 
opium was China, and as the Males in which the 
diug is produced Jiad no access to the sea, : 
except tfuougli British teiritorv, the British 1 
Government were ablo to impose a duty on the 
importation of the drug on its way to Bombay 
for exportation by sea. ! 

No statistics of cultivation or production 1 
arc available. The poppy is sown in November, 
the plants flower in Febiuarv, and by the end 
of March the whole of the opium has been col- 
lected -by the cultivators who sell tlic raw 
opium to the village bankers. It is then bought 
up by the large dealers who make It up into 
balls of about twelve ounces and store it until 
it is ready for export, usually in September 
or October. The opium is of 90° to 95° con- 
sistency and is packed in half chests: con- 


, sitierable dryage took place m tlie case of iieW 
i opium while transported to Bombay. 

Sales of Malwa opium for export to China have 
ceased sinco January 1913 and the trade lias 
become extinct sinco 17th December of 
that year when the last shipment was made. 
Practically the whole of the Malwa opium 
exported from Bombay went to China. There 
is no market for it in the Straits Settlements. 
A few chests annually are shipped to Zanzibar 


Revenue.— The revenue derived by the Gov- 
ernment ot India from opium in recent years 


is as follows : — 


1915-16 

1,913,514 

1910-17 

3, 100,005 

1917-18 

3,078,903 

1918-19 

3,229,000 

1919-20 (BUxlgct Estimate) .. 

3,066.200 

1 he ( rtimated expenditure foi t|w 
20 is >; 1 , 010 , 100 . 

year 1919- 


Agreement with China — The fluctuations 
m the revenue derived from opium are dliectl.v 
attributable to the trade conditions arising 
out of the limitation of opium exports, 
in 1907 being satisfied of the genuineness 
of the eflorts ot the Chinese Government to 
suppress the habit of consuming opium in 
China, the Go \ eminent of India agreed to 
co-operate by giadually restricting the amount 
of op'.im exported from Tudia to China. In 
1008 an airangement was concluded by which 
Hie total quantity of opium exported from India 
was to be reduced annually by 5,100 clients from 
an assumed standard of 67,000 chests. Under a 
further agi cement, signed in May 1911, the 
cessation of tlie trade was to he accelerated on 
evidence being shown of the suppression of the 
native production of opium in China, and in 
,v*corduiKo with this agreement a further limi- 
tation was placed on exports to Chinese ports, 
the i eduction of exports h»d to an increase in 
the pi ice of the drug In China and a convspond- 
mg lise in the price obtained in India at the 
auction sales. For some considerable time, how- 
ever, in 19X2 tlie trade in China was paralys- 
ed by the imposition by Provincial Governois 
in defiance of instructions from the Central 
Government of restrictions on the importation 
and sale of Indian opium. Stocks accumulated 
rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and the 
lotion in December 1912 had become so acute 
that a strong and influential demand waB made 
on tlie Government of India to relieve the situa- 
tion by the suspension of sales. Sales were ac- 
cordingly postponed both of Bengal and Malwa 
opium and in order to afford the Malwa trade 
the most complete relief, the Government of 
India undertook to purchase for its own use 
11,253 chests of Malwa opium which re- 
mained to be exported in 1913. The present 
position is that the export trade to China has 
ceased since 1913. The exports of opium on 
private account amounted in 1917-18 to 12,000 
ewts.. valued at Ks. 240 lakhs. The importing 
! countries, in order of importance, were Indo- 
china, .lava, Siam, Japan, Hongkong and Straits 

3-. Ule mints. 
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Glass and Glassware. 

GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


The total value of the glass and glassware 
imported into India in 1918-1U was Its. 124 
lakhs compared wgth thr* Kb. 1(12 in the preceding 
vi-ar and Ks. l(i| lakhs the quinquennial average 
iip to 1913-14. Tlie imports of glassware in 
India were showing an upward increase, thev 
lining in 1913-lk over Ks. JDO lakhs in value, / f , 
over the quinquennial average Austria-Hun- 
gary and Germany bcfoic tne outbreak of tin 
war exported bangles, beads, hot lies, tunnels, 
chimneys and globes, etc., to tlic values ol its Ul> 
lakhs in 1913-11 The value, of aveiage im- 
ports from the enemy countries during the ll\< 
pre-war years was Its. 9" lakhs or about, a 7 Vo 
of the trade. With t heir disappearance from 
the Indian market, imports from Japan li.ivi 
increased to 71% fiom 8%, the pre-war average 
United Kingdom inei cased her shipments ol 
sheet, and plate glass, which before 1014 canu 
largely trom Belgium. Japan, however, could 
not meet the Indian demand, and lienee rem wed 
and pioneer efforts were made* in hidu to paitl\ 
satistv file needs of the Indian consumer. 

Manufacture of Glass in India — Glas- 
was manufactured in India in centuries hclon 
Christ, and Pliny makes mention of “ Lndl.»i! 
Glass" as being of superior quality. As a 
result of recent arehseologieal ext ilorat ions, a 
number of small mule glass vessels have be« n 
discovered indicative of the very primitive 
stage of the Industry. Gut, no further traces 
of ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur- 
vive; yet, it is certain that by the sixteenth 
century it was an established Industry producing 
mainly 1 tangles and small bottles. The qimhtv 
oi the material was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough. Beyond this stage, 
the industry had not progressed until the nine- 
lies of the last century. Manufacture of glass 
in India on modem Luropesui lines dates from 
the nineties of the last Century, when some 
pioneer efforts were made in this line. Since 
then a number of concerns have been started, a 

number of them lia>o tailed, while some are 

still clinging to life owing to war conditions 
They mainly devote themselves to the manutnc- 
ture of bangles and lampvvare side by side with 
bottle-making on a small scale. This, therefore, 
is the criterion wlueh determines the two we.ll- 
detlncd classes of the Industry in its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ii) 
the modem Factory Industry. 

(i) The indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
represented in all parts of the country, but. has 
its chief centres in Firozabad District of U. P , 
and Belguum District , in the South, is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made from 1 * glass cakes or blocks “ 
made in larger Factories. The industry is at 
present, in a flourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of the Indian demand for bangles 
'The quality has been improved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and for the present, 
llic turnover in this line has gone up to 20 Lakhs 
of rupees a year. But these bangles have now 
to face a vvrv hard competition from Japan 
whose silky " bangles am ousting the old-type 
Indian ones. 

(in The modem Factory type of organization 
of this Industry is just in its infancy at present. 
The existing factories either stop at producing 
glass cakes for bangle as in Firozabad or simple 


kind of lampvvare* and bo. ties With I he 
existing "date of knowledge anu machinery in 
India they can neither produce sheet and plate 
glass, nor do they pietcnd to mantifactiin 
laboraloiv or tabic glass. Artistic glassware 
out of question and the private capitalists win 
have to nm their concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not Hunk worth their while to 
spend money and labour on jL. War caused a 
great, decrease in volume -though not, so much 
m value which was much increased — of the 
imports ot the lampvvare. etc, and in order to 
meet (he Indian demand lor them; new Factories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple kind ot lampvvare and 
bottles on small scale. The total production ot 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exact] v 
estimahd, but. it is generally .supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war yea is 
nearly half the. Indian demand for this kind ot 
glassware There are at present 11 Factories 
engaged in the production of la mpw are. of width 
two or three only produce bottles and carl>o\s 
also. The « hief centres for the former kind an* 
Bombay, Jubbulpoie, Allahabad, and Bijhoi 
and Ambala : while bottles aro onlv manufae * 
tured at Xami and 1 ahore, and recently at 
Calcutta. 

During fbe latter years ot the war period 
a number ol Glass Works have been opened in 
Hie Bombay Presidency and adjoining districts, 
local manufacture having been stimulated b\ 
Die cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass. 

Causes of failure. — Keoorda of the earu >, 
ventures have shown that the failure* ; lt gome 
eases weie due. in part at least to preventihl,- 
causes prominent among which weie. (I) Lack 
of enlightened management; (2) T.ack ot propci 
eomirieicial basis, as in some uses the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (.>) Bad selection of site. An ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 

by tilt' (d) Hearings oi quartz and flre-cJav, 

(b) nearness of fuel, and '/) by the nearness ot 
inai ket . At least, two must be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) specialisation 
was lacking, borne factories in their initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or lour different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lampvvare. 
bottles, ami bangles etc. (5) Paucity of sufln i- 
ent fluid capital for initial expenses for machine 
or other improvements or even in some cases tor 
running the concern in the beginning. 

But beyond these there are certain real and 
special causes that contributed to the failure oi 
some, of these and hinder the progress of tL 
rest. Chief among fnem are (1) The Industry 
is in its infant stage and lienee such failures aro 
but incidental. (2) So expert guidance in this 
line, there is a lack of men and good literature. 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 
The present Indian workmen in this line and 
blowers aro few In number and illiterate. Thev. 
therefore, master the situation and arc unamend 
able to management. (4; Heavy cost of good 
fuel, the works usually being situated where 
good sand and quartz can he obtained, and 
consequently, in most eases, at a great distance 
from the eoal-llelds. (5) To a certain extent, 
competition lroni Japan and other European 
countries, 
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Alkali used is almost entirely of English I plest form Is highly technical and can be efflci- 
manufactnre being Carbonate of Soda 98-99% | ently carried on only by scientifically trained 
in a powdered form. This Alkali has almost | managers and expert workmen. The present 
completely taken place of the various Alkaline i stage has been reached by importing men, onlv 
Earths formerly employed by the Glass Bangle i partially equipped with the siccessiry qualili 
m an ufactures as the latter cannot be used in cations, from Europe und Japan, and by sending 
the manufacture of glass which is to compete Indian students abroad to pick up what know- 
with the imported articlo. These points must ledge they can. The glass industry is a closed 
be carefully noted lor future guidance. trade and its secrets are carefully guarded, so 

The Industry has de\ eloped considerabl j that the latter method has not proved counpi- 
nnder war conditions ; but in peace times, in mously successful.' * 
this transition stage, immediate efforts must be 

made in the direction of what the Indian Indus- BiiiLioflRArnY — Indian Industries Commis 
trial Commission say in their Report (Appendix sion Jtcpnit (Appendix); Tmlian .Munitions 
E)., ri? : “ The Glass Industry, even in its sim - 1 Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. 

WILD BIRDS' PLUMAGE. 


The Bill for prohibiting the importation into 
England of wild birds* plumage, which was 
introduced Into Parliament, in 1913, was the 
occasion of a fierce controversy on tho nature 
of the plumage traffic. But organised opposi- 
tion to the Bill failed to convince the public that 
the plumage trade was not one of great cruelty. 
Among well-authenticated eases from India 
that prove its ci uelty was one from Karachi, in 
.1913, in which two men were fined for sewing 
up the eyes of birds so that they should not 
fight in their cages. It was stated that this 
was a common practice of fishermen in Sind, 
who breed birds and export their feathers 1o 
England. This according to The Times, is 
not only another apparent example of the way 
In which the prohibition on the export of plumage 
from India is notoriously evaded by smuggling 
into the open market of England, but shows 
flow easily abuses might arise under any system 
which gave a general sanction to feather-farming. 
All legitimate methods of breeding birds for 
their plumage can be safeguarded as definite 
exceptions under an Act prohibiting importa- 
tion ; and only tho exclusion by law of all 
plumage not so specified can put England 

abreast of the United States and of her own | 
daughter Dominions in tho suppression of a ( 
barbarous industry. 

Plumage birds. — The birds most killed 1 
on account of their plumage In India are paddy | 
birds, kingfishers, bustards, junglefowl. egrets, 
pheasants, paroquets, peafowl, and hoopoes. 
Perhaps the most extensively killed in the \ 
past has been the Blue Jay (Coracias Indkm). t 
The smaller Egret is met with throughout , 
India and Northern Burma. It Is a pure , 
white slim heron which develops during the I 
breeding season a dorsal train of feathers, | 
which elongates and b ‘comes 44 decomposed " 
as It Is expressed, that is to say, the barbs are I 
separate and distinct from each other, thus I 
forming the ornamental plume or aigrette lor 
which these birds are much sought after and 1 
ruthlessly destroyed. Thirty years ago the exports j 
were valued at over six laklis in one year, but 
since 1896 the export trade has steadily 
diminished. But, though legitimate exports 
have been stopped, tho trade is so lucrative as | 
to lead to many attempts at smuggling. Within 
a recent period of 12 months the Bombay Pre- 
ventive Department, for example, seized egret 
plumes worth Rs. 2,19,047 In India and £44,000 
In London The rupee value represents the 
stun which the exporters paid to those who 
took the feathers from the birds, so tfie loss to 
the trade was considerable. In addition. 


penalties varying from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 
each and amounting altogether to Rs. 09,175 
were inflicted on the ten merchants concerned 
in attempting to export the feathers. A cast' 
was reported from Rangoon in 1910 of a man 
being found in possession of 22 lbs. of egret 
feathers valued at Rs. 60,000. 

Legislation. — Indian legislation on the 
subject will bo studied with interest by those 
who have followed tho course of legislation on 
this subject in other countries. Until 1887 no 
legislation was considered necessary in India. 
An Act of that year enabled local governments 
and municipal and cantonment authorities to 
make rules prohibiting under penalties the sale 
or possession of wild birds recently killed oi 
taken dining their breeding seasons, and the 
importation into any municipal or cantonment 
area of the plumage of any wild birds during 
those seasons ; and local governments wen 
empowered to apply these provisions to animals 
other than birds. 

Afterwards, In 1902, action was taken under 
tho Sea Customs Act to prohibit the exportation 
of the skins and feat hers of birds, except feathers 
of ostriches and skins and feathers exported 
bom fide as specimens illustrative of natural his- 
tory. Act VI II of 1912 goes much further than 
the previous law. It schedules a list of wild 
birds and animals to which the Act is to apply 
in the first instance, enables local governments 
to extend this list, empowers local governments 
to establish 44 close times,” presumably during 
the breeding seasons, in tne whole of their 
territories or in specified areas, for wild birds 
and animals to which the Act applies, and 
imposes penalties for the capture, sale, and 
purchase of birds and animals in contravention 
of the 44 close time ” regulations, and for the 
sale, purchase and possession of plumage takeu 
from birds during the close time. There is 
power to grant exemptions in the interests of 
scientific research, and there are savings for 
the capture or killing by any person of a wild 
animal in defence of himself or of any other 
person, and for tho capture or killing of any 
wild bird or animal in bom fide dofence of 
property. 

One defect In the law may be noticed. When 
an exporter is discovered, the Customs Depart- 
ment can on a magistrate's warrant have his 
house searched and seize the feathers found 
there to produce as evidence that he Is engaged 
in the trade. But they have to return the 
feathers and can only take possession of them 
if they are discovered presently in course of 
export. 
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BREWERIES. 

Statistics compiled from official returns show preceding year. 

Unit there were* in 1912, 22 breweries in 

British India, of which one did not work during A substantial quantity of beer produced 
I he year. Fifteen of these are private property locally is consumed by the British troops in 
and seven are owned by six joint-stock com pan- India. In 1907 the Army Commissariat pv>- 
ies with a nominal capital of its. 26,71,000, of chased some 38 per cent, of the total production 
which Its. 22,26,260 was paid up at the end of and the average purchases in the five years 
1912-13. Eight of the breweries arc located 1903-1907 amounted to 2,633,016 gallons 
at, stations in the Himalayas from Murree to yearly. From the 1st January, 1908 the 
Darjeeling. The largest brewery is the one at contracts with Indian breweries for the supply 
Murree, the Bangalore, Solon, Rawalpindi, of malt liquor to British troops have been 
Jiasauli, Poona, and Mandalay, breweries discontinued, each British regiment being left 
standing next in the order shown. In the pro- free to make Its own arrangements to obtain 
war year production was 3,654,000 gallons, the necessary supply ; as a result, the figures 
This figure rose in 1918 to 8.214,000 gallons, an of Army consumption arc no longer readily 
mere, -iv* of 32 per cent, a** (ompnred Willi the available. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The question of adopting elevators for the 
handling of Indian grain has engaged attention 
for some time and has assumed increased im- 
portance in the light of the railway congestion 
experienced in recent ycais and more parti- 
cularly in the grain season, lu the last three 
years groat strides have been made by other 
countries in the adoption or perfecting of the 
elevator system, and a large mass of contem- 
porary data on the subject has been brought 
together by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment. Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
till the facta are before the public, these have 
been embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Wheat and Grain Elevators, by the late M r. F. , 
Noel-Paton, Director General of Commercial , 
Intelligence to the Government of India. The ; 
work gives full particulars regarding India’s j 

production of wheat, and shows that less than 
one-eighth of the crop is exported. It des- i 
crlbes the conditions under which the grain ! 
D held and the risks that it runs. It Is pointed 


out that the cultivator has no adequate mean 
of preserving his wheat and that he is cons- 
trained to soil at harvest time : also that the 
prices then obtained by him are considerably 
lower than those usually current, in later months. 
The constant nature of the European demand 
I is explained and an attempt is made to gauge 
the probability that the enormously increased 
quantities of wheat to be expected when new 
irrigation tracts come into bearing would be 
accepted by Europe at one time and at a good 
! price, or could be economically transposed 
| under a system In which a few months of con- 
gestion alternated with a longer period of stag- 
nation. Figures are given which suggest that 
in practice the effect of equipping railways 
to do this is to intensify the evil and so to en- 
gage in a vicious circle. The author explains 

the structural nature of elevators and their 

functions as constituted in other countries. 
Particulars arc given as to the laws that govern 
their operations in such countries. 


TRADE MARKS. 

The Indian Merchandise Marks Act tions under the Act during the twenty year,* 
(IV of 1889) was passed in 1889, but its operation ! ending 1912-13 ha9 been 
in the earlier years was restricted, especially in , Average of the five years 

Calcutta, in consequence of the lack of adequate ! ending 1897-98 1,386 

Customs machinery for the examination of „ „ „ ,, „ 1902-03 1,411 

goods. In 1894, with the introduction of the „ „ „ „ „ .. 1907-08 1,198 

present tariff, the Customs staff was strengthened „ „ „ „ „ 1912-13 1,960 

for the examination of goods for assessment to Detention is but rarely followed by confls- 
dut.y, and this increase enabled examination cation, and there have been only 109 such 
to be mode at the Bame time for the purposes eases during the stated twenty years. Usually, 
of the Merchandise Marks Act. The Act was detained goods are released with a fine, and 
intended originally to prevent the fraudulent this procedure was followed in 19,282 cases out 
sale of goods bearing false trade marks or false of the 29,774 detentions ordered In the same 
trade descriptions (as of origin, quality, weight, period. In 10,364 cases the detained goods 
or quantity). While the Act was before the were released without the Infliction of a fine. 
Legislature a provision was added to require In this period of twenty years 42 per cent, of the 
that piece-goods should be stamped with detentions were on account of the application ot 
their length in yards. In this respect these false trade marks or false trade descriptions, 
goods arc an exception, for the Act does not In 36 per cent, of the cases detention was ordered 
require that other descriptions of goods should because the country of origin was either not 
be stamped or marked, though it requires that stated or was falsely stated, and in 21 per cent, 
when goods are marked the marks must be a because the provisions of the Act for the stamp- 
correct description. The number of deten* Ing of piece-goods had been Infringed, 
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HIDES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 


India's local manufactures of skin3 aiul leat her 
have steadily increased in rece nt years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
mi this country was good; there was a farce 
demand for hides, and prices rilled high. While 
in tho continental markets stocks were high 
owing to overtrading in tho xirevious year, 
the United States had a shortage which was 
estimated at approximately two million pieces. 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated. Exports to enemy countrirsfcspor tally 
(o the ^re at emporium of Indian hides. Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
now markets for the raw material. The raw 
hide business of India, it is well known, has 
hitherto been largely, if not quite entirely, 
in the hands of German firms or firms of German 
origin. Germany has had the largest share 
of India’s raw hides. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war bhe took 39 per 
rent, of the total exports. In 11)12-1:1 she 
took 32 per cent, and in 1913-14, 35 per cent 
Haw hides were exported to Trieste in consi- 
derable quantities whence they were taken to 
Germany or Austria. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war 15 per cent, ot 
India’s exports passed through Trieste ; in 
101 ■‘MI the percentage was 21. 

Conditions of the Trade —The trade in 

hides and skins and the craft in leather 

manufacture are in the hands either of 
Mahomedana or of low caste Hindus arid 
ire on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community. The traffic b 
subject to considerable fluctuations coneoinitaui 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 
years for instance tho exports ol* untanned 
hides rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty ol 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position ol degradation 
and neglect : it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
and favour. 

No large industry has changed more rapidly 
and completely than that of leather, liy 
the chrome process, for example, superior 
leather may be produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides In seven days, from cowhide in 
twenty-four hours, and from sheep and goat 
skins in six to eight hours ; and these opera- 
tions formerly took thirty days or an much as 
eighteen months. Of these changes the uafcive 
tanners of India wcie slow to take advantage, 
but in spite of general backwardness the leathei 
produced by some of the tanneries, especially 
those under European management, Is in 
certain respects equal to the best imported 
articles. But since tho outbreak of war pro- 
gress has been more rapid and considerable 
quantities of special forms of chrome leather, 
tor which Indian hides are particularly (suit- 
able, have found a ready market in London. 

Protecting the industry — The rcpoit <>i 

the Industrial Commission pointed out that 


the principal difficulty at presuit in the hide-* 
and leather mdiiatiy was tho lack of organisa- 
tion and expei l s-kill. Government action to 
foster the indiMrv was tir^t taken in Seplenibci 
1 919, when a Bill was introduced in the. 1 mperial 
Legislative Council further to amend tho Indian 
Tarifl Act, 1891. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as fallows: “ It is to impose 
.mi export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skin* 
with a n bate ol 10 per cent on hides and skin- 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that oui 
hides and skm,-. shall be converted into fullx 
t.inned leal her or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and lulling this in other part- 
• >l tin* Empire, instead of being exported in a 
jaw* stale lor manufacture in loivign countries " 
Mr George Barnes who was in charge ot the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promisin'' Indian industries ex- 
plained that,’* the present position is that, we 
Ua\o in India at the present, time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning ot hides, a large 
number of which have come, into existence iu 
older to satisfy military requirements during 
(he war. Wo have In fact the foundations of a 
nourishing tanning industry, but them is reason 
to tear that it max tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
it some other t* ippoit is not gixen We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
in this Cu-' piotcotum m the -.h.ipc ol ,l 15 »i< i 

cent export diit.v is Mifyable owl ought to 

la* eltectiVe It, is eieailv ju-t also that the 
-.in ie measure ol protection should In* extended 
Jo l I k* tanners oi skins whose business, as I 
have a heady staled, «.e injured bv the nece- 
silies ot tlic war I hough Indian tanneriet. 
have enormously meieased in numhei during 
l he past three yea ix l hey can only deal with 
.i comparatively small proportion ot the iuw 
hides and skins which India produces, anil it is 
to the. advantage of Tudi.i and the se uritv ol 
the Empire generally that this large siuplu- 
should, bo tar as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view tho Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent rebate in respect, of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire.. I should add that it is proposed to 
, limit by notification the benefit ot this rebate 
, to hides arid skins actually tanned within the 
, Empnc ; and Indian hides and skins re-exported 
1 rrom an Empire port tor the purpose of being 
tanned abroad will not be entitled to any 
rebate." 

Indigenous methods.— -India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
i the Tanner's cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
holans. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. But 
the inferior quality of the leather so used by 
effect methods may be illustrated by the fact 
that the articles produced rarely fetch much 
; more than one-fourth the value of the corres* 
i ponding articles made of imported or Cawupore 
: (European factory) leather. 
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Trudo of 1018-19. — The quantity of cent, Hliilc those to francp, r'anadii and Japan' 

raw hides exported was 19,100 tons. increased. Eighty- five per cent of the totai 

So^nty-four per cent of these exports was quantity of raw skins exported consisted of 

raw cowhides which decreased to 14,200 tons, raw goat skin", 

lroin 15,900 toms in 1917-18, and 07,200 tons . ' J 

in the pre-war year 1913-14. The decrease Tanned hides were exported to the ex- 
in exports is accounted l’or bv the prohibition u oJ 25,500 tons, an increase ot 39 per cent 
which existed on certain clasps of raw hides against the preceding year, and of more 
until April, 1919 and partly by the great m- than 180 per cent, alwve the pre-war qumquen- 

cmisc in the tanning of cowhides in Tndia Jor ,,1: “ crape. Almost the entire quantity 

army purpose.", and partly hv the qreat scarcity (; )S) *> l J( ‘ v c( ‘ nt ) "’as shipped to the L mted Klng- 

and cost of ire mlit which ’limited the export denu. Taniied cowhides were 25,000 tons or 

of inferior quality oi hides. The largest ship- ,,w per cent, oi the exports oi fanned hides, as 

ments were to the United Kingdom (8,600 tons) against 17,300 tons in 1917-18. Tho quantity 

and to Italy (4,700 tons). The quantity ol shipped in the, pre-war year 191. M 4 was 7,900 

jaw buffalo hides exported (3,900 tons) was 7 tons only. Indian tanned hides arc supplied 

per cent, below that of 1917-18. The United to < aunpoie for Arm\ W ork in India pnd there 

Kingdom had flic largest share of those exports m this and similai ways been an increase 

with 2,200 tons or 55 per cent, of tho total, 111 the 1°' a * eon-umptum oi these Jiidcs. 

as against 1,400 tons or 31 per cent, in the pre- 

eodmg year. The United Slates, the biguest Exports oi tanned skins were 3,000 tons, 
Inner m pjeVious yeais. came next altei the au lneioasc of 75 per cent, over t,h(‘ picvious 

l nited Kingdom with 1,300 tons x **ar This was dm to tlic fact, that exports 

liale been permitted under license since Scp- 

Tho exports of raw skins wcic 25,000 1 ember, 1018. Tho quantity shipped to the 

tons, an mcreiiM of 12 per (‘cut o\cr the preMous United Kmgdom was 2,3t)0 tons as against 

veai. Neaily three-fouitJis oi tho total exports 1,200 tons m 1917-18. Tho remainder was 

went, 1o the United States. The shipments purchased niaiulv b\ tin Vmtcd States 

to the United Kingdom decreased by 21 per (1(50 tons) and Japan (150 ions). 

INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 

A hand boolc to the Patent Office in India, 1 and Designs (Temporary llulcs) Act, 1915, and 
which was published ui 1910 by tlvo Government 1 by the Llules made under those Acts. The 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Acta, rules, 1 Patent O dice dors not deal with trade marks 

find in&touctlons bearing on tile subject together I or with copyright generally in books, pictures, 

with hints tor the preparation of specifications • music and other matters which fall under the 
and drawings, hints lor searchers and other ! India n Copyright Act 111 of 3 911. There is, 
valuable inioimation that has not hitherto | in fact, no provision of law in British India for 
been readily accessible to the general public; the registration of 'trade Marks which are 
in so convenient a form. In the preface Mr . i protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
U. G. Graves, Controller of Patents and Designs, | (IV of J 889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
explains the scope of the Patent laws in India i Indian Penal Code. 

and Indicates wherein they differ from English ] 0 n the whole, Indian law and procedure 
law and procedure. ; closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 

The foundation of patent legislation through- ' the protection ot inventions and the registration 
out the world lies in tho English “ Statute of ot designs, as they always have done in matters 
Monopolies ” which was enacted in lt>23, t.lic of major interest. One nuun difference exists, 
21st year of King James the First. In part this ; however, as owing to the absence of provision 
Act has been repealed but the extant portion j of law for tho registration of trade marks, 
ot tho more important section 6 is as follows ; todia cannot become a party to the International 
“Provided also that any declaration before j ConxentJon under which certain rights of prioiity 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters | are obtainable in other countries, 
patent and grants of privilege for the term i The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made j privileges to inventors was passed in 1855, after 
of the sole working or making of any manner of an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
new manufactures Within this realm to the for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
true and first inventor and inventors of such from an uncertainty as to the effect of tho 
manufactures, which others at the time of Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
making of such letters patent and grants shall and, owing to some informalities the Act itself 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to tho waB repealed in the following year. In 1860 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising it was rc-enactcd with modifications, and in 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
or generally inconvenient ; tho said fourteen was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
years to be accomplished from the date of the of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
first letters patent or grauts of such privilege then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall All these are now replaced by the present Act 
be of such force as they should be if this Act of 1911. 

had never been made, and oi none other." Tbc existing Acts extend to the whole ol 

The existing Indian patent law is British Tndia, including British Baluchistan and 
contained in the Indian Patents and Designs the Sauthal Parganas. This of course includes 
Act, 1911, supplemented by the IndiaD Patents Burma but it does not. embrace the Native 
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States. Of the latter three, wz., (1) Hyderabad 
(Deccan), (2) Mysore, (3) Gwalior have ordin- 
ances of their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they arc not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. The ob- 
ject of the Act of 1 911 was to provide a simpler, 
more direct, and more effective pioccdure in 
regard both to the grant of patent lights and to 
their subsequent existence and operation. The 
ahanges made in the law need not here be re- 
ferred to in detail. They gave fuither protec- 
tion both to the inventor, by providing that 
his application should bo kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by Increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 
period.* At the same time a Controller 01 
Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referred to the Governor- General in Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed “ patent ” instead of for the mere 
recognition of an " exclusive privilege.” The 
provisions of the Act follow with the neecssarj 
modifications those of the Briton Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907. 

The annual report of the Indian Patents’ 
Office for the calendar year 1910 states that ; 
four hundred and forty-two applications loi ' 
patents and 1,773 applications to legist*! 
designs were made in 1010 as compared with 
445 and 904 respectively in 1915. The income 
of the office increased from Its. 09,700-3 n> 
1915 to Rb. 77,608-13 in 1910. Figures foi 
previous years are published in the Report. 
Mr. Graves, the Comptroller, remarks that ii 
the natural increase of pic-war conditions had 
been continued, there would have been about 
800 applications for patents and an income OJ 
over Its. 80,000. Apart from the falling-oil , 
In applications, the war does not appear to have 1 
made any material change In the nature ot 
inventions in this country where the novi 1 
necessities of the moment aie not apparent 
and cannot therefore he supplied by would- 
be patentees. Altogether 2,0-t'j patents wen 
in force on 3lst December 1916. These include 

1,814 patents out ot 2,106 healed on 2,60c 


1 It can, however, be alienated or utilised for 
l the benefit of the public on application. 

1 Provihion for theso proceedings is made by a 
License Act, and rules introduced after the 
year. In their main lines the^Licensc Act and 
i rules follow the practice in the United Kingdom. 

1 They enable the controller to deal with patents 
held by enemy subjects and remove the dis- 
abilities under which any person may suffer 
in respect of patents or designs owing to the 
present state of tho war. 

Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen free ot charge, together 
with other publications ol the Patent Office 
at the following places : — 

Ahmed abad. .11. C. Technical Institute. 
Allahabad. .Public Library. 
llANOALOitE . J ndian Institute of Science. 
Bombay . . Rccoi d Office. 

„ ..Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 

tute, Byculla. 

„ . .The Bombay Textile and Engin- 

eering Association, !No. JA, 
Sussex Road, Parel. 

C'ALciriA ..Patent Office, Ko. 1, Council 
House Stn ut . 

„ . .Civil Engineering College, Sibpur. 

Oavvn roitr. . . Offire ol the Director ol Industries* 

United Piovincc.s. 

CULJJHUBAU ..Office of the Commissioner, Burd- 
w an Division. 

Chitta*.omi .Office of the Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division. 

Da oca . . Office ol the District Boa id, Dacca. 

Delhi . . Office ol the Deputy Commissioner 
Hyderabad .Revenue Dcpaitment of His 
Highness the JNizam’s Govern- 
ment. 

.1 ALTAIC rw ..Office of the Commissioner, Raj- 
shahi Division 

Karachi . . Office ol the City Deput j Collector, 

j Lahore . . l’uujdb Public Libraiy 


applications under the Indian Patents and I London 
D esigns Act, 1911, togcthei with 65 ot the 14.s 
patents converted under section 81 of that Acl I Madras 
The balanco 770 consists of exclusive privilege - 1 
remaining under the Inventions and Designs ’* 

Act, 1886. * UYb0Iu: 

Applications for patent by enemy subject 
are permitted, but as a rule arc held in bus- Nautiii 
pongo and the scaling of patents on theii poona 
applications is not affected for the present. 

Patents in existence arc, however, renewable "-ahoooh 
at the option of the holder even if he be an ^ 
enemy as it is not considered desirable that ^ookrli. 
the property therein should be destroyed. Suolapur 


..The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 

. .Record Office, Egtuore. 

. . College of Engineering. 

. .Office ot the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General and Revenue 
Department. 

. .Victoria Technical Institute, 

. .College ol Engineering. 

..Office of the Revenue Secretary, 
Government of Burma. 

. . Thomas College. 

. . Office of tho Collector. 
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As the currency of Tndla Is based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible in all cases to add a conversion 
into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 graius ot 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s,, 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it Is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (lla, 1,000=£100). But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver ; 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall In the 
• xchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. Jn order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
io the Government of India in respect of Its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
iorcsecn fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1803 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d., and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Rs. 15~-£1. From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee has been 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at tho proposed rate of Is. 4d., and consequently 
^ince that date three rupees have been euui- 
valent to two rupees before 1873. For the 
intermediate period, between 1873 and 1S99, 
«t, is manifestly impossible to adopt any fixed 
sterling value for a constantly changing rupee. 
But since 1899, if It is desired to convert rupee.; 
into sterling, uot only must the final cipher 
be ntru'** off (as before 18731, but also one-third 
must be subtracted from the result. Tims 
its. 1 ,000 =£1 00 — l =(a bout) £07. 

Notation.^Anothcr matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
In terms of rupees requires to be explained 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers nro not punctuated 

in hundreds of thousands and millions, hut in 

lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakh or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Us. 1,00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6,607 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
lie read as tho equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,607 
after 1809. 

Coinage. — Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee Is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Natives and Europeans. The anna was 
iormcrly reckoned as lid., It may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to id. 
The anna Is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights.— The various systems of weights 
used in India combine uniformity of scale 
with immense variations in the weight of 
units. The scale used generally throughout i 
Northern India, and less commonly in Madias 1 


and Bombay, may be thus expressed one maand 
10 seers, one seer=i.l6 chittaks or 80 tolas. 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
District to District, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2-067 lb., and the 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard is used in 
official reports. 

Retail.— For calculating retail prices, the 
univtrsal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount of money 
to bo paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not. altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops where pennyworths ol 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted— based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupee —(about) 3 lb. for 2s., 2 seers per 
rupee— (about) 6 lb. for 2s. # and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the bi^ha, which 
varies greatly in different parts of the country 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed reforms. — Indian weights and 
meu'iiiif.s have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce anil 
trade characteristic of the modem age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a, way that could only work satistactoril y 

so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
wore self-contained and before roads and rail- 
1 ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It is pointed out tiiat in England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and u 
hogshoad of beer oniy 54 gallons ; that a bushel 
of com weighs 46 lbs. in Sunderland and 240 lbs 
in Cornwall ; that the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. m popular estimation, but 
only 5 lbs., if wo are weighing glass, and eight 
lor meat, but 0 ibs. for cheese. Similar 
instances are multiplied in India by at least 
as many timos as India is bigger than Eng- 
land. if wc take, for instance, tho maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
: India, we shall find that in a given city there 
! are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If wu consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state ot affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
i rue maund of sugar weighs 48J seers in Cawn- 
pore, 40 in Muttra, 72} in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 43$ in Saharanpur, 
50 In Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, 484 in Shah- 
jehanpur- 51 In Gostmngunge. The ms mm 
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varies throughout all India from the Bengal 1 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs. lOoz. lldrs., the Bombay 
raaund of 28 lbs., which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. acd other* 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry.*— These are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefi- 
nitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures m every part of India 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion j 
and the trouble which this state of things 1 
causes are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies a/e continually returning to the problem | 
with a view to demising a practical scheme j 
of reform. The Supreme an l Provincial Gov- ; 
ernments have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of univei.^al 
units of weights and measures and coalmen*, 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railway 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (4o aeons) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful " lead '* which 
would gradually be followed hy trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 


Measures Association and the Decimal Asso- 
ciation, respectively, at different times that 
British weights and measures and the decimal 
system should be introduced. Both proposals 
fail to meet t.hc special requirements set forth 
by the Bombay Committee. Variations of 
them which have been put forward by different 
bodies in India in recent years are that the 
English pound weight and the English hundred- 
weight should be adopted as the unit of weight 
for all India. Tlio argument in favour of the 
importation of an outside unit in this manner 
is that people in India will always associate 
with a given, familiar denomination of weight 
or measure the value they have been accus- 
tomed to consider in regard to it. but that 
if a new weight were introduced they would 
learn to use it in dealing with tneir neighbours, 
without the interference of anything resembling 
prejudice at what they might regard as an 
attempt to tamper with their old, traditional 
standards of dealing. 

Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1913, 
when the following committee w'as appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew .— 

Air. C. A. Silberrard (President). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Itubtomji Fardoonji. 


The Government, of India eorihidcied the 
whole question In consultation with the pio- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and vaiious 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report lu»? 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
issued for public discussion. In brief, it point- 

out the pioctical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measuies would b< 
heartily welcome by the people. They thoughl 
that legislation compulsorily applied ovei 
large areas subject to many diverse condi- , 
tions of trade and social life would not result 1 
in bringing about the desired reform so success- . 
fully as a '* lead supplied by local legislation ' 
based on piaetical experience. The want 
of coherence, savoir fuire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed ! 
to tliiR conclusion. The Committee pointed ; 
out that a good example of the results that ! 
will follow a good lead la apparent in the East, : 
Eftandesh District of the Presidency, where 1 
the District Officer, Mr. Simcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, Induced tin 
people to adopt throughout the district uni 
form weights and measures, the unit of weighi 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommend ms 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new Bystem started in any area 
should be as nearly &9 possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 

Proposals from England.— Suggestions 

b« v " been made by tbe British Weights aud 


This Committee reported, in August, 1915, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola. 
The report, says:— Of all such systems there 
1 ‘5 no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that, known as the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights. The introduction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the w*hole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (Soulh 
Bombay. Bombay city and Gujarat),” ami the 
North West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own which the 
committee think it. should bn permitted, to 
retain. The systems recommended arc: — 

For India. 


S khaskhas 

__ 

1 chawal 

8 chawals 

__ 

1 ratti 

8 ratt.is 


1 niasha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 

__ 

1 tola 

5 tolas 


1 ohatalc 

16 chataks 


1 seer 

40 seers 

For Burma. 


1 maund 

2 small ywes 

— 

1 large ywe 

4 large ywes 


1 pe 

2 pes 

— 

1 mu 

5 pes or 21 mus 

— 

1 mat 

1 mat 


1 ngarau 

2 ngamus 

= 

1 tikal 


100 tikals - 1 peikfcha or 

vlss. 

The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight. The visa has recently been 
fixed at 3* 60 lbs. or 140 tolas. 

The recommendations of the Commission 
met with general approval and have been 
roforred to the Provincial Governments for 
. their consideration* 
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The conditions of factory labour until 1913 , 
were regulated by the Indian Factories Act 1 
o£ 18S1, as amended in 1891. The chief pro* 
visions of the Amended Act were Local Gov- 
ernments were empowered to appoint, inspec- 
tors of factories, and certifying surgeons to , 
certify as to the age of children. A mid-day 
stoppage of work was prescribed in all fac- 
tories, except those worked on an approved 
system of shifts, and Sunday labour was pro- 
hibited, subject to certain exceptions. The , 
hours of employment for women were limited 
to 11, with intervals of rest amounting to at 
least an hour and a half ; their employment 
between 8 p.iu. and 5 a. in. was prohibited, 
as a general rule, except in factories worked 
bv shifts. Tho hours of work for children 
(defined as persons below the age of IT) were 
limited to seven, and tlieir employment at 
night time was forbidden ; children below the 
age ot nine were not to be employed. Pro- 
vi ;ion was made for the fencing of machinery 
airi for the promulgation of rules as to water 
supply, ventilation, the prevention of over- 
crowding, etc. 

Act of 1911. 

The decision to undertake fm liter legisla- 
tion was arrived at after comprehensive in- 
quiries. An important factor in the case was 
t lie increasing use of electric light in the Bombay 
Mills, which radically changed the conditions 
prevailing when the Act of 1891 was passed 
and had abolished the security that operatives 
would not be employed for more than 12 hours 
a day 011 the average. The question of the 
hours of employment in textile factories was 
brought Into prominence by the period of 
prosperity that the cotton industry began to 
enjoy in the cold weather of 1904 05, a large 

number of persons operatives being regular!} 
worked for 15 hours a day or even longer. 

Owing to complaints regarding the long 
lioura worked in many mills, the Government 
of Iudia 111 1900 appointed n small Committee 
with Commander Sir tt. P. Freer-Simth, R.N.. 
Jatc Superintending Inspector for Dangerous ' 
Trades in England, as chairman, to conduct 
,i preliminary inquiry into the conditions of 
labour in textile factories. The Committee 
recommended that the working houis of adult 
males should be .limited to 12 hours a day, 
that certificates of age and physical fitness 
should be required prior to half-time employ- 
ment. and prior to employment as an adult.; 
that night, work of women should be prohi- 
bited ; and that whole-time Medical Inspec- 
tors should be appointed. 

Tho conclusions of this Committee formed 
the basis of an investigation, extending to all 
factories in India, by a representative Com- 
mission. This report disclosed the existence 
of abuses, particularly in connection with the 
employment of children, and tho excessive 
lioura worked by operatives generally in tex- 
tile factories. The majority of the Commission 
deprecated a statutory limitation of the work- 
ing hours of male adults. But they recom- 
mended the formation of a class of “ young 
persons’* between 14 and 17 years of age, 
whose hours should be limited to 12, and con- 


sidered that this would indirectly secure a 
12 hours* day for male adults. They also re- 
commended that the hours of work for children 
should be reduced from 7 to 6 hours and that 
the hours for women should be assimilated 
to those for “young persons,” night work 
being prohibited for both classes. They re- 
commended that children should be certified 
ms to age and physical fitness. 

Hours fixed. 

The recommendations of the Committee 
<and of the Commission having been considered 
by the Government, of India and the Local 
Governments, a Bill was introduced in July 
1 998 to amend and consolidate tho law relating 
to factories, and was finally passed Into law 
as Act XII of 1911. 

The new Act extended the definitidn of 
” factory ” so as to Include seasonal factories 
working for loss Ilian four months in the year; 
shortened the hours within which children 
(and. as a general rule, women) may be employ- 
ed, and frn tber restricted the employment ol 
1 women by night by allowing it only in the 
, case of cotton-ginning and pressing factories. 
It also contained a number of new provisions 
for seeming tho health and safety of the opera- 
tive*, making Inspection more effective, and 
securing gcuerally tho better administration 
1 of the Act. The most important feature of 
the Act, however, was the introduction of a 
number of special provisions applicable onlv 
• to textile factories. The report of the Factory 
Commission showed that excessive hours wrr'j 
not worked except in textile factories. The 
Act for the first, time applied a statutory res- 
triction to the hours of employment of adult 
males hv laying flown that, subject to certain 

exception**, 44 no portion shall be employed 

in any textile factory for more than twelve 
bom's In any one day.” It is also providod 
in the case of textile factories that no child 
may be employed for more than six hours in 
any one day, and that (subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, among which are factories worked 
in accordance with an approved system of 
shifts) no person may be employed before 5-30 
a.m. or after 7 p.m. (the new limits laid down 
generally for the employment of women and 
children). Corresponding limitations are placed 
011 the peiiod for which mechanical or eicetnca! 
power may be used. 

Factory Inspection. 

Tho inquiries of tho Factory Commission 
| showed that the then existing system of foc- 
j torv inspection had not sufficed to prevent 
widespread evasion of tho provisions of the 
I factory law. 'Phis result was attributed to 
1 the fact that tho number of full-time factory 
I inspectors was very small, the work of inspec- 
; lion being to a large extent in the hands of 
cx-offlclo Inspectors (District Magistrates, 

I Civil Surgeons, etc.), who, as the Commission 
reported, hud neither the time hot the special 
knowledge necessary for the work. In Bom- 
: lav Presidency, where there were three special 
i hr spertois, was reported that the Act was 
! on the whole, well enforced. Steps have been 
! taken since to reorganise the etqff of wholc- 
: time injectors of factories in India and to 
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i a crease it to a strength sufficient to cope with i boiler inspection, their whole time Is given 
the work of inspecting all the factories in India, to factory inspection. The District Magis- 
The total strength of the staff is now 14, as trate remains an inspector, ex-officio, under 
compared with 0 at the time of the Factory the new Act, and othor officers may be appoint- 
Commission's report. Each of the larger eel additional inspectors, but It is contemplated 
provinces has at least one inspector. Bombay that inspection by ex-officio ’inspectors will 
having five. Except that in a few cases these be to a large extent discontinued, or limited 
officers have duties also in connection with to special cases. 


Life Insurance. 


There are no publication* from which a 
complete statistical survey of the various . 
branches ot insurance work in India can be ] 
obtained, but the official “ Abstracts of Ac- , 
counts and Valuation Statements in respect i 
of Life Assurance Companies doing busi- 
ness in British India, ” published by the Go- 
vernment of India, give inueb information in re- 
gard to the 74 Lite Assuiance Companies subject 
*g ah tiit provisions of the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act, 1912, and some of those winch 
are partially exempt from the Indian Act on tin 
ground that they carry on business iri the United 
Kingdom and comply with the provisions oi the 
British Assuiancc Companies Act of 1909. It 
should be noticed that the various pensiou funds 
connected with Government services are exempt 
Irom compliance with the Indian Act. 

The oldest of the Indian Companies were 
established in Madras about 80 years ago * 
Bombay has none older than the Bombay 
Mutual, the Oriental and the Bombay Widows’ 
Pension Fund which were established about 
40 years ago. Life Assurance seem? not to 

havo been started In Bengal until much latci . 

and it was not until 1906 that many Companies 

were established either in that Presidency oi 
elsewhere in India The year 191ft was marked 
by the formation of several new companies 
more particularly in Bombay. 

In his introductory note to the official pub- 
lication already mentioned, Mr. H. G W. Mcikie. 
Actuary to the Government of Tndia, dealing 
with tho year 1918, sa^s: — 

The total sums falling due under claims b\ 
death were considerably greater than in tin 
previous year; these amounted to 55 lakhs 
in 19J8, as compared with 34£ lakhs in 1917 
The increase has been ascribed by most of the 
companies to the virulent influenza epidemic 
which swept over India during the latter hah 
uf the last year. 

Indian Life Assurance Companies were uiuiul> 
affected by the War in a fall in new business, a 
depreciation of securities and an increased rat* 
m interest obtainable under new investments 
• lie extra mortality due to wav scarcely affected 
Bn m an very lew policies were issued by them 
v* combatant officers and men at the front. 


As to the fall in new Iumiuss, it wub&atihfar.tni \ 
to And in the returns tor 1917 already n marked 
recovery. The other effects will probahB 
last tor some time and net benelleially in the 
■cam* of the existing companies which have 
withstood the lluancial eiisis brought about in 
the war. 

The amount written off to depreciation < »r 
IranshTred to the investment Koservo Fund 
1 toi the pur|H>sc of meeting the dccictwd value 
of securities has since flu* outbreak of war be<n 
j over li crones, but notwithstanding this tlx 
total amount- of the Life Assurance Funds shows 
| on increase each year and is now nearly 40 p<i 
ctno. gi eater than it was when the Indian Lile 
I Vssiirancc Companies Act came into force m 
1912. Although tho decrease in the value oi 
the securities may make it seem prudent iu 
some cases not to pay any bonus or dividend, 
the fact that securities stand at a low price lias 
the effect, of forming u contingent reserve iund, 
and a company's ffnaucinl jiositlon wilj be all the 
stronger in future years for auy prudent action 
which may be taken now . The income in most- 

cases exceeds the company's outgo and, con- 
sequently, there is seldom any question of tin- 
securities having to be realised at the present 
low prices. Moreover, in the case of Indian 
companies, they consist mainly of Indian Go- 
vernment securities ; hence no question arises 
of any decrease in the interest income. 

Income Tax — Life Assurance Compniur* 
in India arc now assessed for income tax on the 
basis ot their profits as ascertained by actuarnd 
investigations; if the total tax deducted «l 
the source from iutercHt- on investments exceeds 
the tax calculated on profits, a refund is 
admissible to them of the difference. In the 
; United Kingdom, income-tax is payable on the 
; interest income after deduction of the amount, 
of the expenses — subject to the proviso that 
it shall not be less than that on profits. Life 
Assurance Com panics in the United Kingdom, 
as well as elsewhere, have been contending 
for a long time that the only fair basis on which 
they ought, to be taxed is their profits ; Indian 
Life Assurance Companies should consider 
themselves fortunate that they have already 
got this generous treatment from Government. 
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Actuarial Valuations.— Up till now 
37 of tho Indian companies have submitted the 
results of actuarial valuations of their assets and 
liabilities. Eighteen of these valuations dis- 
closed a surplus. In 11 of the remaining nine- 
teen, the deficit* was covered by the paid-up 
capital, thus proving solvency but precluding 
the payment of either bonus or dividend. In 
six cases solvency was restored by reduction 
of sums assured or l>y calling up further capital 
In two cases the degree of insolvency necessita- 
ted the winding up of the concern. Many of 
the other companies which went into liquidation 
without an actuarial valuation being made, 
adopted this course as the unsoundness of their 
limincial position could be clearly demonstrated 
without it. 

Mutual Companies. — With two excep- 
tions, all the Indian companies shown as 
established within the last 25 years are pro- 
prietary companies with a share capital ; but 
of the older companies, tlic great majority arc 
mutual companies. These mutual companies 
generally have very small funds and it is found 
that payment of the full deposit prescribed in 
section I of the Life Act sometimes presses 
unduly on their resources, and as payment ot 
the full deposit also interferes with the formation 
of new mutual companies, Government will be 
prepared to consider any application from an 
Tndian mutual company for permission to pay 
a smaller de posit. 

Since the passing of the Life Act nineteen 
Indian Lite Assurance Companies have gone 
into liquidation. This was rendered neces- 
nary in tho majority of the cases by financial 
(lilllculties brought about by insurance business, 
having been transacted on the dividing principle. 

In the following list the names of the exist n 
ai ranged according to their respective dates o 
Province in which the Head Oifice of each is n 


Under this system the sums assured is not fixed 
but depends each year on a division of a portion 
of tho premium income amongBt the policies 
I which have become claims ; usually tho premium 
i is the same for all ages at entry and there is 
[ no medical examination. 

Business other than Life Assurance. — 

: .Since the Life Act was passed in 1912, there has 
j been a considerable reduction in the number of 
| Indian companies transacting other classes of 
i business in addition to life assurance, the num- 
I her having decreased from twenty-one to the 
| nine noted below : — 

| 1. All India United which transacts Eire 

and Marine Insurance. 

I 2. Bharat which transacts Fidelity Guarantee 
j Insurance . * 

i 3 Empire, which transacts fidelity Guar- 
antee Insurance. 

j 4. National, which transacts Fidelity Guar- 
j anteo Insurance. 

• 5. National Indian which transacts Fidelity 

! Guarantee Insurance. 

: fi. Keehabitcs, which transacts Sickness 

; Insurance. 

i 7. Hindustan ol Gujranw ala, which transacts 
; Marriage Insurance. 

8. Sind Hindu Provident, which transacts 
Man ia ge 1 nsuranee. 

9. Christian Mutual, which transacts Capital 
Redemption business. 

Some of the recently formed Life Assurance 
Companies, die taking up Flro and Marine 
insurance. 

ng Indian Life Assurance Companies ha\e been 
t establishment as also with reference to the 
ow situated. 


Year 

when 

estab- 

lished. 

Madras 
Prosit h i\c>. 

Bombay Pn siuoucy. 

Bengal 

Punjab. 

United 
Provinces, 
Assam, Ajmer 
Mcrwara and 
Civil and 

Military 

Station of 
Bangalore 

1 R-29 . 

♦Much as Eq- 
uitable . . 





1 833 . . 

•Madras 
W*dows . . 





1817 .. 

• • • • 



♦Christian 


1819 .. 

•Tinncvclly 



Mutual. 


1871 . . 

Widows. 

* Bombay Mutual 




1874 .. 


Oriental 




L876 . 


• Bombay Widows 




1884 

•Indian 




1885 . . 

Christian. 

* Goan Mutual . . 




1880 . . 






1887 . . 







Mutual Companies. 
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List oi the cxUtintf Indian Life Assurance Coinpanicfc — conht. 


Year 

when 

estab- 

lished 

tf.ulr.m 

l’ieMde»e\ 

1 •<>■ ill »;i \ I’l'e-idtluN 

Hi ntr.tl 

<L 

I’mi jal* 

1 'nited 
Provinces, 
Assam, Ajmer - 
Meruard. and 
Civil and 
Military 
Station of 
.Bangalore 

IfiSK 

‘MaiuMloie 

I*. l’» and C 1 Zoion 




1 sso 

Ji <’ 

lininlKiy Zoioastuau 




1 S f H) 

1X91 

f SO" 

iso.. 

1 

1* (iUjaidt- Zoion 
j 

! Indian Lift' 

1 

Hindu Mutual 

Punjab .Midual 

, 

Jteeiiabdi .1 

1 SO ! 


11 c md Hindu 



IU. !’.) 

1 NO'* 

I S'. Hi 

LS07 . 

ISOS 

1899 

11)00 . 

1 ... 

; Dili |*ii *• ol' India 

\ 

i 

j 


ltluir.it 


1001 

100-2 

100) .. 


. . 



“ 

‘Simla Mutual 


ion 1 

1005 

1 000 

I tilled India 

Ml India 1 tufed 

| 

Nalioiullndian 

< o-i»]»ei«i1i\e 

i : 

1 . ' 

J 01)7 .. 



National 

Hindustan (!o- 

1 

| 

1008 . 


!’annha\ 1 lie 

operatiM 
'India rajin- 

flindiMiin 

«<ene> .1 (Aimer) 

1909 



| t.ihle. 

Hem Id 


1010 



Meimal .Mei- 

Popular 

\ 1 v a «i ( \ss.unl 

I0|| . 


A ''tan < 'hiiiiiu 1 <-i.il 

eaiitile 

\ll India and 
linrimi (P.an- 
•j.ilon t 

1012 



1 UK|lle 



ion .. 


lndii"t,nal and 1‘niden 

1 mid ol V>ia , 



1011 . 


tial; Western India . 
laiitand W<"<t. 

OroMiieial 

liriti^li India 


1015 . 






1910 . 


'/a in th 




1 01 7 . 


111 it an ni a 




1018 .. 



| 


India Allied. 

1 91 9 . . 


New India 




1919 . 


New lOi'a ; Itotnlm <'d\ 

II nnala mi 




* Mutual Companies. 
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Statistical information. — Tin* new ‘■imw 1 neatly 2Z eroros .is anamst. mnva m lli«* 
assured by Indian companies under ordinary | last war, and as against one cron* and imioiy 
life assurance \>olicit‘s during the year lftlH | lakhs in « of tin- two preuom 
^!iov\ a coruMderable increase, Mu* total amount • 

• 

Whole Lite ] toll firs wviv is-aied last \e,u lot 20 la Lie*, or 7 (I ok the total 
Limited Payment ]K»licn s ,, ,, 2.J 8*1 

Hndowmont. Assurance policies .. 2 *. \ ,, SI *7 . 

Children's Endowment *, (► „ ti l 

Other elates of policies ., li PI ,, 

l ot d „ 2>n inn 

The total sums assured, including bonus addi- J The average a mount nl sum assured utnh r 
I ions under ordinary life assurance policies issued j tin |K>licies issued hv the more sound I \ estah 
hv Indian companies have increased bv oxer one ! Iislud I ndian Companies is only about Ks* l.Sun 
aoie during the yeai and amount to oyer 2.7 ! '1 In* aw tain* sum a-suied )*\ the Non-Indian 
uores of rupees, or ovei 27 million pounds! CompauKs doing business in this eountiy is 
sterling at. the present rate ol e\change | marly twice as large l rnler most 01 tin* 

„ . , . ! Indian companies' nolu u*s. the piemiuuis air 

Nedliei the total sums assiited remaining | K ,\.,l»le l>y inoutlilv instalments, while in the 
in toico n 01 the total amount loi which policies f) thei eompames a mueh larger propoition ol 
,n ‘ u i^ued each year in India, by all companies j f | lf . premiums ,ir< renewable warlv and halt- 
.■an Ik> stati'.l. as. m.tmtunatcK , j.aihnilnrs ot | %l<lirl ' v lllml thl. 

tins nature arc not required to be submitted ■ * 

bv Mu* Biitish companies and by some ol the British Colonial and Foreign Com- 
other companies which transact business both j panics. — I hen* an* at pioent 21 British 
in the. i luted Kingdom and in India Colonial and 1‘oremn late O Hires wlueh hav* 

: a plac< ot business m India. ()i tlicse. 17 aie 
Tin nwi.igr rate ol annual premium pa v able J constituted m Itntaui. 2 in Panada, 1 m Vu- 
under the policies issued by Indian companies j India. 1 in the Stiails Settlements, 2 in Shanghai 
is nearly 5 jmt cent, of the mi hi assured. The, I in the lulled states or America. A’earh 
lorrcRponiling rate deduced Irom tlie returns j all aie paitialh exempt from the operation o/ 
to the British Board of Trade is aliout i jkt j 11 k Indian Life Asmrame Companies' \it. of 
cent. lov\er 'Plus dilteieneo between those | 1012 on the ground that, when it. came into 

two rates is largely due to the fact that, endow- 1 lorce. tiicv \U‘iv carrying on business in tl.i* 

meat assurances eonst.it ute nearly twice as I tinted kingdom m lourornutv with me pro- 
la rue a proportion ot tin* policies issued by . mwoiis <>i tin* Biitish X^m.iuie Companies 
Indian as by British companies. Act. ol !'»( »*.» 

\llot those 21 companies grant annuities and in addition o.uiv on the other classes of business 
>hown m the lullowiug statement. Tins statement also indicates tin* piopoitmn of each company - 
business which is transacted in the Ciuted Kmudom. Cnfoitiiimtcly no sunilmr information can 
be given regarding their Indian business as none ol the companies cvvpt the (heat Lastern. the 
China and the Shanghai are required to give any particulars of this milun M Ik se three cumpaniis 
tiansaet about ten per cent, of their business in India 

I’m centime 

ol lilt; Us- 

su ranee 
premium 
income in 
t lie Lnited 
k ingdom 
to total Hie 
Assurance 
premium 
income. 

•Mi S 

•19 -2 

1 ) 4' 2 

15* 9 

100 

08 1 
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List of British, Colonial and Foreign Companies — ro»ut. 



Name of Company. 

i Y’car when established. 

Place of 

Head Office. 

Bi 
F=-F 
M— Ma 
C— An 
Capital 
S— Sicki 
K=Gm< 
G-Fkl 
and 

isine?s don 
Ire lnsurau 
rlne Insun 
nuitica oer 
rodempt.lo 
less and ac 
Moyers' lia 
ollty Guar 
Burglary, 

1 ! 

e. " 

ce. 

mce. 

bain, 

n, etc. 

cidcnt. 

Mlity. 

llltci' 

■tc. 

1 ‘I 

Percentage 
of life as- 
surance 
premium 
income in 
the United 
Kingdom 
to told life 
Assurance 
premium 
income 

f 

7 Condon Ass ui. nice 
Corporation. 

1 720 

London .. 

1 


r 

S 

1 

G 

o 

1 

8. North British and 
.Mercantile . 

1821 

I.dmbmiih 

1 


< • 




■Mil 


9. Northern 

1810 

Aberdeen 

V 


G 

s 

i<: 

G 

u :•<> 

& 

10 Norwich Cn ion .. 

1707 

Norwich 



r 




1,8 S 

to ■ 











si 

11. Phoenix .. 

1782 

London . . 

r 

M 

r 

s 

n 

G 

88 0 


12. Royal 

1815 

Liverpool 

r 

Al 

C 

s 

i; 

G 

S', J 

1*5 

13. Royal Exchange. . 

1720 

London 


A 

c 

s 

10 

G 

% 7 

5 j 

14. Royal London 
[ Auxiliary. 

1910 

Do, . . 

K 


c 

s 


g 

99 S 

1 

1 

! 

13. Scottish Union and 
National. 

1821 

Edinburgh 

F 

At 

c 

s 

r. 

G 

85 ‘ 


10. Standard 

1825 

Kdinbuiuh 



c 


.. 


10 0 


1 17 Yorkshire 

1821 

5 ork 

1 

M 


S j K 

1 

a 

95-2 


' IS. Manufacturers .. 

18*7 

Canada 




. !- 


■ 9 


10. Sun of Canada . . 

1805 

Canada . 



c 

s j . 


O’ 1 

3,- 1 

.go 

zi 

20. National Mutual 
of Australasia. 

1800 

Aust i alia 







V) 1 

3-5 

21 . Great Eastern . . 

1009 

Singnpoio 







Nil 

ll 

o s 

22. China .. 

1898 

Sliangliai 







Nil 

to 

* 












| 23. Shanghai 

1905 

Do 







Nil. 


j 

24. New York 

1845 

United States 
of America. 


i 

1 



■* 


J»1 


The principal effects of the exemptions allowed to these British, Colonial and Foreign companies 
are that they are freed from the necessity cither of making a deposit with the Controller of 
Currency or of stating the amount of business they do in India, Those granted exemptions are 
allowed to submit their accounts in the form required bj the British Assurance Companies* 
Act of 1^09. TI( 4 t Act )a very similar to the Indian one, 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce in India was built up by , 
merchants from the west and was for a Ion g \ 
time entirely I9 their hands. Chambers of' 
Commerce and numerous kindred Aasoci- * 
utions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this j 
commercial life. The extent of their particl- 1 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, ; 
according to the natural proclivities and genius ! 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, j 
has led the way in the industrial and coramer- ! 
rial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags j 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- • 
cams tan ces we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and : 
other important centres, with a membership 1 
IjoMi European and Indian ; but alongside these : 
have sprung up In recent years certain A«so- • 
nations, such as the Bombay Indian Mcichauts' ; 
Chambor and Bureau, of which the meinbnsliip j 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. j 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 1912, 1 

realising the increasing attention demanded I 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “East India Section” of! 
their organization. The Indian Cl lumbers 
work harmoniously with this body, but arc 1 
in no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any Inclination on their part to enter into .such 
dose relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various ' occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
Immediate requirements in particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 191 3 
by the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currlmbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading millowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which promises to lead to great 
improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Vazulhhoy's original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. Thu scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season In the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. (now 
the Hon. Sir) D. E. Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Mercliants' Chamber, presided, 
as Chairman of tho Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of 81 r Fazulbhoy 
Currlmbhoy as tho first President. The Con- 
gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 


take tho necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work as Committee of the Chamber until a 
new Committee should be appointed a year 
later. Tho Congress also approved of the draft, 
constitution. 

The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association 01 the new 
Associated Chamber as approved by the Con* 
gross . — 

J. The name of the Chamber will be "The 
Vskociated Indian Chamber 01 ? -Commerce.” 

IT. Tin* Registered Office of, the Chamber 
will be in Bombay. . 

III. The objects for which the Chamber is 
established arc ; — 

(а) To diFeuss and consider questions 
concerning and afLctlng trade, com- 
merce, manufactures, and tho shipping 
interests, at meeting ot delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 

the common interests of such Chambers 

or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 

(б) To communicate the opinions of the 
Chambers of Commcico and other 
Commercial Associations or Bodies 
separately or unitedly, to the Govern- 
ment or to tho various departments 
thereof, by letter, memorial, deputa- 
tion or otherwise. 

(c) To petition Parliament or the Govern- 
ment of India or any Local Govern- 
ment. or authority on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manu- 
facture or shipping. 

(//) To prepare and promote in Parliament 
or in the legisiatl\e Councils of India, 
both Imperial and Provincial, Bills in 
the interest of trade, commerce, 
manufactures, ami shipping of the 
eountry and to oppose measures which, 

* in tho opinion of the Chamber, are 

likely to be injurious to those interests. 

; (e) To attain those advantages by united 

action which each Chamber or Asso- 
1 elation or body may not be ablo to 

accomplish in its separate capacity. 

I (/) To ha\o power to establish an office 
| either in England or in any part of 

British India with an Agent there, 
in order to ensure to the various 
Chambers early und reliablo infor- 
I mat. ion on matters atfocting their 

interests and to facilitate communi- 
cation between the Chamber or Indivi- 
dual chambers and tho Government 
or other public bodies, and generally 
to conduct and carry on the affairs of 
the Chamber. 

(<7) To organise Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies In 
different trade centres of the Country, 
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(7i) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial (Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Itesolutlon of the Chamber. 

(0 To do all such other things as may be 
incidental or conduu'e to the above 
objects. 

The Articles of Association provide for 
the management of the Chamber by an Exe- 
cutive Council composed of a President, Vice- 
President, and ten other members elected at the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chamber, the 
Executive Council to present- a report and 
statement of accounts at each annual meeting. 


, The Articles declare the number of members of 
j the Associated Chamber not to exceed one 
I hundred, and the Executive Council are given 
! power to elect honorary members. “There 
shall be an annual meeting qf the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
' fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
| February,” or at some other time, and “semi- 
\ annual or special meetings . . . may be 

! convened by the Executive Council or on the 
I requisition of one-third of the total number oi 
members addressed to the Secretary ...” 
j The following are details of the principal 
Chambers of Commerce and kindred bodies in 
India at the present time • — 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834. Its head-quarters are in Calcutta. 
Other societies connected with the trade ami 
commerce of the city are the Royal Exchange, 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the 

Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal Cliambei 
is registered with a declaration of mem- 
bership of 300. Its object® are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of trade “ in 
particular in Calcutta. ” There are two classes 
of members. Permanent and Honorary. 

Merchants, hankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or otliei 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may he 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 

The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1919-20 : — 

President.-*- Hon. Mr. W. E. Crum, obe. 
(Graham <fe Co.). 

Vice-President. — Hon. Mr. A. 11 Murray, o b e. 
(TJios. Duff <fc Co., iitd.). u 

Committee. — Messrs. J. A. M rshall (East 
Indian Railway), W. Me A. Houstoun (Mac- 
kinnon, Mackenzie & Co.), W. 0. Graze- 
brook (GJIJanders Arbnthnot <fc Co), C. 
Kennedy (National Bank of India, Ltd ), 
Hon. Mr. fl. V. Mansell, o.b.e., (James 
Tinlay A Co.), B. A. White (Bird A Co.) 
and lion. Sir Prank Carter, p.i.tc.. c.b.k. 
(Turner, Morrison & Co.). 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr. H. M. 
Ifaywood. Asst. Sonya. — Mr. 1). 1C. Cn unison 
and Mr. A. C. Daniel. 

The following arc the. public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
returning representatives, and the representa- 
tives returned for the current year : — 

Vtcerbi/’s Legislative Council . — The HoiTble 
Mr. W. E. Crum, O.B.E. 

Bengal Legislative Council . — The Vice- Presi- 
dent of the Chamber and the Ifon. Sir 
Frank Carter, o.le,, o.b.e. 


Calcutta Port Commission — Mr S G. f,. 
Eustace ( Kilim rn A Co), the Hou. Mr. W. 
I*.. Crum, O u 12 . (Graham A Co.). Mr. W. 
Mo A. lloustoun (Mackinnon. Mackenzie A 
c«,j, Mi. c. l’. BctuU‘1 (Decker, Gray A F Go.), 
the Hou. Sir Frank Carter, o.t.f,., c.b.e. 
(Turner .Morrison A- Co , Ld.), and Air. J-. 
Edwards (Andrew YuF A Co). 

Calcutta Municipal Corporation — Messrs. Nor- 
iiiiui R. Luke (Jus. Luke A Sons), Geo. 
Morgan (II. 1). Cartwright & Co.), T. R 
Pratt and W R. Rac (Sun Insurance Office). 

Iicm/al Boiler Commission. — Messrs. C. L- 
Thomson (Standard Jute Mills Co , Ld.)- 
C<*n. George ( Vndrew Yule A r Co.) and 
H. E. SkiniwT (Jessup A Co , Ltd ). 

Hoanl of Trustees of the Indian Museum . — 

! Hon Mr. K. Ar. Watson Smyth (Turner 
Morrison A Co , Ltd ). 

i 

Bengal Smoke X uisunces Com mission. —Messrs. 
A. W. J)ods (Burn A Co., Ltd.) and J. 
j R. Murray (Clive .into Mills). 

Calcutta Improvement Trust — Hon. Sir Frank 
Carter, o.i.e, o.b.e. ('Turner Morrison A 
! Co., Ltd.). 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
j other bodies of less importance, such as the 
! committee of the Calcutta Sailors' Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
i following are the recognised associations of 
j the Bengal Chamber of Commerce : — 

| Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association , 

, Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
i Association, Calcutta Tea Traders Assocla- 
; tion. Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents Asso- 
i ciation, Calcutta Import Trade Association, 
i Calcutta Marino Insurance Agents Association, 

I The Wine, Spirit and Boor Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
lute Association, Indian Paper Makers 
; Association, Indian Engineering Association, 

, Jute Fabrics Shippers Association, Calcutta 
I Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric Brokers 
| Association, Baled Jute shippers Association, 
I Calcutta Jute Dealers Association, Calcutta 
Liners Conference. Calcutta Hides and Skins 
Shippers Association and Northern Indjq, 
Tanners’ Federation, 
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The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi* | 
t ration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 1 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 1 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. Tire Re- , 
gistrar from time to time makeB a list of such I 
members and assistants. 


The Chamber also main tains a Licensed 
Measurers Department controlled by a special 
committee. Itincludesa Superintendent (Mr. K. 
mils). Deputy Superintendent (Mr. A. H. Lugg) 
and six Assistant Superintendents and the staff 
at the time of the last official returns consis- 
ted of 167 officers. The usual system of 
work for the benefit of the trade of the 
port is followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers' Club. The Chamber does not assiBt 
in the preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly tho Calcutta Prices Current 
and Its Monthly Supplement and also publishes 
a large number of statistical circulars of various 
descriptions in addition to a monthly abstract 
of proceedings and many other circulars on 
matters under discussion, * 


BOMB AY J 


The object and duties of the Bombay Cham- , 
her, as set forth in their rules and regulations, 

arc to encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects' 
involving their common good ; to promote 
and protect tho general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- 
ation on all matters of general rommeiciaH 
interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general ; to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for futuie 
guidance, and by this and such other means 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
‘simplifying and facilitating business ; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests ; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of 8ir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme dosciibed above was embodied 
m their first set of rules. There is affi- 
liated with the Chamber the Bombay Mill- 
owncis’ Association, which exists to carry out 
(lie same general objects as the Chamber in the 
Kpccial interests of 41 millowners and users of 
steam and water power." According to the latest 
returns, the number of members of the Cham- 
ber is 136. Of these 17 represent banking 
institutions, 6 shipping agencies and companies, 

3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 

4 insurance companies, 8 engineers and contrac- 
tors, 90 firms engaged iu general mercantile 
buBinesB. 

All persons engaged or interested In mercan- 
IUpi pursuits desirous of Joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objoets into 
effect are eligible to election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member's subscription is 
Ks. 20, and the Associate member's subscription 
is Rs. 1ft per month and an additional charge of 
its. 210 per annum is made to firms as subs- 
et iptiou to the trade returns published by the 


Chamber. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or 44 eminent in commerco and manu- 
factures, M may be elected honorary members and 
as such aro exempt from paying subscriptions. 
Any stranger engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits and visiting the Presidency may be 
introduced as a visitor by any Member of the 
Chamber inserting his name in a book to be 
kept for the purpose, but a residence of two 
months shall subject him to the rule for the 
admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the chairman and 
deputy-chairman and seven members. The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
A goncral meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
a specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies : — 

Legislative Council of the Go'onior-Gcncral, 
one representative. Tho Chamber may elect 
anyone, but in practice they have liithcrtu 
returned their chairman. 

Legislative Council of tho Governor of Bom- 
bay, one representative, who may also be 
anyone, but is, in practice, always the deputy 
chairman. 

! Bombay Municipal Corporation, two mem- 
bers, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
the City of Bombay, one member, elected for 
two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
0 vo members, two and three being elected iu 
alternate years. 
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Representatives on the legislative Councils 
become ex-officio members of the committee 
of the Chamber, during their terms of office, 
if they are not already members. 

The following ore the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1918-19 and their representative." 
on the various public bodies : — 

Ch&irman.~ Tho Hon'ble Mr. Nigel F. Pa ton 
(W. & A. Graham & Co.) 

Deputy Chairman — The Hon’ble Mr. R. H. 
Brooke (Bombay Coy., Ltd.) 

Committee. — Sir Thomas Birkett, Kt. (Killick 
Nixon tfc Co), Sir Lawless Hopper, Kt. 
(0. 1, P. Hallway), Messrs. T. YV. Jlowrlim;, 
(Turner Morrison A Co., Ltd.), J. H. Fyte 
(\tackmnon Mackenzie & Co.), Malcolm N. 
Hogg (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co., 
Ltd.), I). M. Inglis (James Finlay A; Co . 
Ltd.), UaJpli Ridel (National Hank oi 
India, Ltd.). 

Secretary : Mr. R. E. Gicgor-Pca^c. 

Representatives on — 

Viceregal Legislative Council : The Chair- 
man. 

Bombay Legislative Council : The Deputy 
Chairman. 

Bombay Improvement Trust : Mr. A. M. Tod. 
Bombay Port Trust : The Hon’ble Mr. Nigel 
F. Baton, Mr. Malcolm N. Hogg, Mr 
Meyer N issim, Mr. A. Il.Frooin and Sir 
Thomas Birkct-t, Kt. 

Bombay Municipality : Messrs. H G. Cocke 
(A. F. Ferguson & Co.) and A. M. Tod 
(Eagle, Star and British Dominions Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd.). 

Advisory Board of Syd nham College oj 
Commerce and Economics: Messrs. W. a 
H aig Brown and C. II. Wilson, c.I.E.) 
Bomtxiy Smolce Nuisances Commission : 
Mr. F. C. Annesley. 

St. George* 8 Hospital Advisory Committee. 
Sir Stanley Reed, Kt., ll d. 

Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
beon in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
aro in all cases given by competent arbitrator 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids tho greai 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
bits Statistical Department, which prepare.- 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of eleven Indian 
clerks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have even 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with 
tho trade of the port, in both export and 
import divisions, which it is desirable to 
record. No other Chamber in India does 
similar work. 


' The Bombay Chamber publish a Daily Arn- 
I val Return which shows the receipts into 
; Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
; Daily Trado Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in groat detail imports of 
i various kinds of merchandise ^and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 

. the movements of merchant vessels. 

j The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
, reports known as Import and Export mani- 
i fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
j ried by each steamer to and from Bombay, 
j Three statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quautitv of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of tho 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
, red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kcrosinc oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 
The third statement is headed, “ Movements 
: of Piece Goods and Yarn by Rail," and show 
I the despatches of imported and local manufac- 
| turod piece-goods and yarn from Bombay to 
] other centres of trade served by tho railways. 

| The " Weekly Return ,# issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large uumber 
of important descriptions of merchandise. 

. A return of " Current Quotations" is Issued 
! onco a week, on tho day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows tho rates of exchange 
! for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
i Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trado information. 

The annual reports of the Chamber arc 
; substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
i port during the past year aio reviewed, 
j The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 17, whoso business is 
, that of actual measurement of exports in the 
j docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages. Tho measurers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
i are goods to be measured and during tho busy 
season are on duty early and late. The ccrti- 
| fleates granted show the following details : — 
(a) the date, hour and place of measurement 
, (JO the name of the shipper ; 
i (c) the name of the vessel ; 
j ( d ) the port of destination ; 

! (e) the number and description of packages ; 

j (/) the marks ; 

I (g) the measurement; and, in the ease of 
! goods shipped by boats, 

| (h) tho registered number of the boat; 

j (i) tho name of the tindal. 

Bombay Mlllowners' Association. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association wa* 
established in 1875 and its objects are as fol- 
low - 

(a) The protection of tho interests qf 
millowners and users of steam, water 
and/or electric power in India ; 
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(b) The promotion of good relations be- 
tween the persons and bodies using 
such power; 

(c) The doing of all those acts and things 
by which these objects may be 
furthered. 

Any individual partnership or company, 

owning one or moie mill or mills or one or 
more press or presses or one or moro ginning 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
Water, electric and/or other power is eligible 
for membership, members being elected by 
ballot. Every member is entitled to one vote 
tor every complete sum of Us. 50 paid by him 
as annual subscription. 

The membership of the Association In 1919 
numbered 102. 

The following is the Committee for 1910 : — 

Mr. N, G. Hunt (Chairman), Mr. Raldm - 
toola Currimbhoy Ebrahim (Deputy 
Chairman ), The Hon. Sir Dinshaw M 
Petit, Bart., Sir Sassoon David, Bart , 
The Hon. Sir Fazulblioy Currimbhoy, 
Kt„ r.n.K., The lion. Sir Dinshaw E 
Wacha, Kt„ The Hon. Mr. C. V. Mehta. 
The Hon. Mr. Munmohandass Itamji, 
Messrs. A. Geddis, Mathradas Goculdas, 
Narottam M. Goculdas, Cowasjne Jehan- 
gir (Jm».), O.B.K., J. A. Kay, Meyer Nis- 
sim, Jehangir B. Petit, A. J. Raymond. 
X B. Saklat walla, Madhowjee D. Time 
kersey and C. N. Wadin, o.I.E. 

Mr. R. E. Gregor-Pearse, Secretary, 

The following are the Association’s Re- 
presentatives on public bodies : — 

Legislative Council of U. E. the Governor 
of Bombay : The Hon’blc Sir Dinshaw 
M. Petit, Bart. 

Bombay Port Trust: Sir Vithaldas D 
Thackersey, Kt. 

City of Bombay Improvement Trust: Sir 
Sassoon David, Bart. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute . Mr 
Jehangir Bomanjcc Petit. 

Bombay Smoke nuisances Commission : 
Messrs. C. N. Wadia, c.i.E., and W. A. 
Sutherland. 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College oj 
Commerce and Economics: Ur. N. G. Hunt, 

Indian Merchants' Chamber. 

The Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber and 
Bureau was established in 1907 with the follow- 
ing objects “ To encourage a friendly f jeline 
and unanimity among the commercial men 
on all subjects involving their common good ; 
to promote and protect the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of India and in pnrticulai 
to promote the general commercial interests 
of the Presidency of Bombay ; to consider and 
deliberate on all questions affecting the right* 
uf Indian Merchants, to represent to the Gov- 
ernment their grievances, if any, and to obtain 
by constitutional methods the removal of such 
grievances ; to collect and coropilo and distribute 
in such manner as may be tno most expedient 
for purposes of disseminating commercial and 
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economic knowledge, all statistics and other 
information relating to trade, commerce and 
finance, specially Tndia : os well as to form 
and maintain library, and generally to do 
all such matters as may promote the above ob- 
jects in view ; to arbitrate between parties 
willhic to refer and abide by the judgment 

of the Chamber; to receive and decide refer- 
ences of matters of usage and custom In dis- 
pute, recording such decisions of future gui- 
dance and assisting by this and such othtr 
means, as the committee for the time being may 
think fit; to form a code of practice so as to 
simplify and facilitate the transaction of busi- 
ness.” 

The Chamber has not yet taken up the woik 
of arbitration, measurements, etc. , 

The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber, though no 
public body is directly affiliated to it : — 

The Bombay Native Piece-goods Association 
(which sends a large number of represent- 
atives) ; 

Tho Grain Merchants’ Association ( which 
is a member) ; 

The Hindustani Native Merchants* Associa- 
tion (which is a member); 

Tho Bombay Rice Merchants* Association ; 
The Bombay Faucy Piece-goods Association; 
The Bombay Yarn, Copper and Brass Native 
Merchants' Association. 

The Chamber elects a representative jointly 
with the Bombay Native Piece-goods Mer- 
chants’ Association to the Bombay Legislative 
Council and a representative to tho Board 
of Tru&tccs for the Port of Bombay, whenever 
it. is notified by the Government (vide Act 
No. 1 of 1909). Tho Chamber also has the 
right, to elect a representative on the Board of 
the Sydenham College of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay. 

Any person engaged in mercantile pursuit*, 
or interested in trade and commerce desirous 
of joining the Chamber is eligible for member- 
ship, there being two classes of members, viz.. 
Ordinary and Honorary. Ordinary members 
shall be (1) Resident members who pay Ra. TO 
annual fee, except that if an Association joins 
as a member it shall have to pay an annual fe< 
of Rs. 100, and (2) Mofussil members who pay 
Lbs. 5 as annual fee. An ordinary member also 
pays an entrance fee of Rs. 50 on being elected. 

Gentlemen distinguished for public services 
or eminent in commerce and manufactures or 
otherwise interested in tho aims and objects of 
the Chamber may be elected as Honorary 
members by a General Meeting of tho Cham- 
ber on the recommendation of the Committee 
and as such are exempted from paying sub- 
scriptions. They are not entitled to vote at 
any meeting of the Chamber nor they are eli- 
iblo to serve on the Committee. They are, 
owever, supplied all the publications of tho 
Chamber free of charge. 

The following are the office-bearers o t the 
Chamber for the year 1919-20 

Chairman.— Ur, Jehangir Bamonji Petit. 
Vice-Chairman,— Ur. Sorabji Edulji Warden . 
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Committee ■ — lton'ble Mr. l’ur»liotlamda& i 
Thakoredas, C'.T.v:., Hcm’ble Sir Fazalbhoy j 
Currimblioy Ibrahim. Hon. Mr. Cliunilal V. ! 
Mehta, Hon Mr Lalliibhui Samaldus, | 
(M.K., Hon. Mr Aranmohamhe, Kuniji, 
Mr. Hnnsr.ii Prag|i Thackcr-icy, Air. 
Surajnial Lullubh.ii, Mr. lakhmid.i*, llavji: 
Ter-iev, Mr. Vallalulas <_ Ikitm hliuj Shivji. 
.Mr. Alolilal VallaMiji. Mi Vitlialdas 
Da modal* (ro\ind|i, Sir \ itluldas Damodar 
Thac kersey. Air Motilal Kanji. Mr. Gulab- 
cliaiicl Devcbniid. Mr Maim •Suliedar. Mi 
Devidas AIndliavvji Thacker-rv, Mi. Phiroz 
.1 Billimom, Air .Icthamul Xatandns, Mr 
T’n/jil Ibiahim Ruhimtuila, .Mr. Girjasbau- 
Kar B. Trivedi, Mr. .Mansnklilal Atmaram 1 
AFasIpr, Mr Max ji Govindji. AH. l.alji 
Govindji, Mr Naranji ilanbhai. AH 
LikhimUiand Mniiekchaiul Ivhokhani. All 
Matlmrdan Kanji Af.itani, Air D. F. M.ulon. 
and .Mr. AT. AI .Mazuindar 

Aren't ary — Air..) 1\. .Mold a, m v. ' 

The following are, tin* Chambcis* icpre&enta- 
Uves on various public bodies : — 

Bombay Jyegislatiix Council - The* lion. Air 
Alim mohan dass Ram j i . 

Bombay Port Tiubt — Mr. Maim Subedar, B.a.,. 
B. so., (Leon.) Barristcr-at-haw 

Advisory Board of the Sydenham Collnjc oj 
Commerce . — The Hon. Sir I). E. Wacha. 

The staff of the Chamber include : — 

Secretary. — Air. J. 1C. Mehta, sr.A. 

Assistant, Saretary. — Mr. S. Al Alnznmdai, 

M.A , L L b. 

Honorary Auditor. — Air. Devid.is Vith.ild.^. ' 

Chamber's Solicitors — Messrs, Edgelovv, (*'a lali- 
chnml, Wadia A Co. 

The Chamber publishes every month a journal 
til Gujarati giving iuJformatioD on commercial i 
and Industrial subjects and publishing ail eta- 1 
tlsties considered important relating to trade ' 
aud commerce of India. 

Cotton Trade Association. 

The Bombay Cotton Trade Association 
Limited, was founded in 3 876. 'J he objects for 
which it was established were, inter alia, “to 
adjust disputes between persons engaged in the 
( otton trade, to establish just and equitabli 
principles in the trade, to maintain uniformity to 1 
rules, regulations and usages in the trade, to , 
adopt standards of classification in the trade, to : 
acquire, preserve and disseminate useful inform i 
ation connected with the cotton interests j 
throughout all markets and generally to pro 
mote the cotton trade of the City of Bombay 
and India and augment the faculties with 
which it may be conducted." In 1802 the ! 
Association was incorporated under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1882, with a Capital of its 
•AO, 000, in GO shares of Lis. 1,000 each. In 191 7 
the share capital was increased to Rs. 60,000 
In addition to the shareholders (Members), the 
Association hadln 1918 126 Associate Members 
The affairs or the Company arc managed by a 
Board ot Directors not less than nine or more 
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than twenty in number. The present Direc- 
torate is constituted as follows : — 

Chairman . — Mr. T. D. Moore (New Mofussil 
Co., Ltd.). 

Deputy Chairman.— Jamc^ p. Chrjstal (P. 
rhrystal £ Co.) 

Ale^rs. J L. Aiiiswoith (Dill A (•<».), Auandi- 
i.il Ishwardas (Anandtlal Islnvardas & Co ), 
G. Rovagis (Ralli Brothers), C. W. do 
Breul (Breul A' Co.,), K. Eutanmra (Goslio 
Kiihushfko Kaislia), The Hon ’hie Mr. Pur- 
shottamdas Thakoredas (Maraud as Raja- 
ram it Co ), C. 11. Roberts (Prior de Saone A 
Co.), Ramnarain Harnandrul (Harnandrai 
Ramnarain), N. B. Snklatwala (Tata Sons 
a Co ), Vassonjee Jeewandas (Kliimjee 
NTsram), C M. Wadia (The Century Spin- 
ning and Weaving Co . Ltd.), C. H. Honda 1 
(The Boinbuv Co, Ltd.), R. Cedraschi 
( Yolkart Hi others). K. Tankada (Mitsui 
liuhsun Kaishu, Ltd,), 'I’. Olita (Japan 
Cotton Ti tiding Co., Ltd.). 

Seeniaru. — AH. F. AV. Alile*. 

Bombay Native Piece-Goods 
Merchants’ Association. 

The objects of the Association arc as follow: — 

(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the Merchants, the busi- 
ness of the piece-goods trade in general at 
Bombay, and to piotcct the interest thereof; 
( b ) to remove, as far as it will be within the 
powers of the Association to do so, all the trade 
difficulties of the piece-goods business and to 
frame such line of conduct as will facilitate 
the trade ; (c) to collect and assort statistics 
relating to piece-goods and to correspond witli 
public bodies on matters affecting trade, and 
which may be deemed advisable for the pro- 
tection and advancement of objects of the 
Association or any of them ; and (d) to hear 
and decide disputes that may be referred to 
for arbitration. 

The following arc the office-bearers for the 
eurient year: — 

Chairman — The Hon. Mr. Manmohandas, 
llaniji. 

Deputy Chairman. — Air. Du vldas Madhavji 
Thakersey, j.i*. 

Hon, Joint Secretaries —Messrs. Lalji 
Govindjiand Gouiildas Jivraj Dayal. 

Uony. Treasurer . — Mr. Mathurada-, Harkins. 

Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this body is "to promote 
the interests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and seeds trade on a sound footing.*' It 
is an influential body of large membcrshlpi 
The office holders for the current year arc as 
follow : — 

Chairman - Mv. Veljl Lnkharasl, B.a.ll.B. 

Vice-Chairman — Mr. Dlmsi Khctsi (.Messrs. 
Talockehund Mauraj). 

Uony. Secretary — Mr. JTagji Molionji Kolliari. 

Secret ary~ Mr. Laishunkcr Uarprasad. 
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KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber arc set foitltin terms similar to those of 
Bombay. Qualifications for membership are 
also similar. Honorary membership is con- 
ferred upon “any gentlemen interested in the 
affairs and objects of the Chamber ", subject 
to electiou by the majority of the votes of mem- 
bers. AU new members joining the Chamber 
pay Its. 100 entrance fee and the monthly sub- 
seiiptions Is Its. 6 for any member contributing 
Rs. 600 to the Chamber Fund, in addition to 
entrance fee, and its. 12 without such contribu- 
tion. The subscription for the Chamber's pe- 
riodical returns is Rs. 5 per month. The affairs 
of the Chamber arc managed by a committee 
of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber in January 
or immediately after. The Chamber elects 
a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council and three representatives on the Karachi 
Port. Trust. There wore last, year 36 mombeiH 

of the Chamber, and 7 Honorary Members. 

The following ore the officers of the Cliambei 
for the cuireut year 

Chairman — -Mr. If <1. Houghton (Messrs 
Donald (irahatn A Co.). 

Vice-Chairman . — The lion 'hie Mr l*. Clayton 
(Messrs. Fleming, Shaw ,Vr Co.). 

J Iannginq Committee — Messr.- j\. 1>. Caldei 
(North Western Railway), C. 0. Dometriadi 
(Messrs. Itulli Brothers), Clco Cordon 
(Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China), E. Miller (Kw.irt Rule A Co.), \ 


W. Oliver (Bombay Company Ltd ), E. A. 
Pearson (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co., 
Ltd.), II. C. Whitcliouse, (San day, Patrick 
A' Co.), and W. D. Young (Coupcr and 
Young). 

Representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council — The Hon’ble Mr. F. Clayton. 

Representatives on the Karachi Pori Trust — 
Mr. A. O. Brown, Mr. E. A Pearson and Mr. 
Jl. G. Houghton. 

Secretary — Mr. E. L. Rogers. * 

Public Measurer— Captain S. Mylcrisfc. 

The following are the piincipal ways in which 
the Chamber gives a special assistance to mem- 
bers. The Committee take into consideration 
and gi\ e an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Portot Karachi, The Committee under- 
take to nominate European surveyors for the 
hctUcmcnts of deputes “ as to the quality oi 

condition of merchandise as to the quality 
in which both parties desire the Chamber to 
do so." When two members of the Chamber 
or when one member and a party who is not 
a member have agreed to refer disputes to 
the arbitration of the Chamber or of an 
arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. A public measurer is 
appointed under the authority of the Chamber 
to measure pressed bales of cotton, wg^i, 
hemp, hides and other merchandise Jn Karachi, 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed m 1886. All merchants aDd other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership. Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per pro for a Ann is eligible. Mem- 
bers who are absent from Madras but pay their 
subscriptions may be represented in the Cham- 
ber by their powers-of-attorney, as honorary 
inombers, subject to ballot. Honorary mem- 
bers thus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members. Election for membership 
as by ballot at a general meeting, a majority 
of two-thirds of the recorded votes beiug 
necessary to secure election. Every member 
pays an entrance fee of Rs. 100, provided that 
banks, corporate bodies aud mercantile firms 
may be represented on the Chamber by one 
or more members and are liable for an entrance 
fee of Rs. 100 onco in ten years each. The 
subscription shall not exceed Us. 160 per annum, 
payable quarterly hi advance, subject to reduc- 
tion from time to time in accordanoc with the 
state of the Chamber's finances. Absentees 
in Europe pay no subscription and members 
temporarily absont from Madras pay one rupee 
per month. Honorary members are admissible 
to the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay- 
ing t of the entrance donation, 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the grantiug of certificates of origir 
an (1 the registration of trade marks. One of the 
rules for the last named is “ that no trade mark 
on ticket shall be registered on behalf of an 
Indian firm trading under a European name.*’ 

The following publieations are Issued by the 
Chamber: — Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Lauding 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

There arc 40 members and five honorary 
members of the Chamber in the current year 
and the officers and committee for the year are 
as follows : — 

Chairman.— -The Hon'blu Sir Gordon Fraser. 

Vice-Chairman — Mr J F. Snnpson. 

Committee — Messrs A. A. Biggs, A. J. Leech, 
M. Murray, H. P. M. Rae and F. E. L. 

AVorke. 

The folio wn g aro bodies to which the Cham- 
ber arc ent itled to elect representatives, and the 
representatives elected for the year : — 

Madras Legislative Council.— The Hon’ble 
Sir Gordon Fraser. 

Madras Port Trust.— The Hon'ble Sir Gordon 
Fraser ( Best & Co., Ld.), Mr. H. P. M. Rae 
(The Bombay Co., Ld.), Mr. J. F. Simpson 
Gordon Woodroffe & Co.), Mr. W. A . Turin*** 
Binny & Co., L(J.>. 
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Madras Municipal Corporation.— Mr. A. J. 
Leech (T. A. Taylor & Co.) 

British Imperial Council of Commerce, 
London — Mr. A. D. Jackson (Europe) 

Indian Tci Cess Committer — Mr < 1 E Wood 
( Parry * Co.). 

Southern India Chamber. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
has its Registered Office in Madras. The ob- 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for such 
bodies, concerning the promotion of trade, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
interests of members. Special objects are stated 
1.0 be ‘. 7 ~- 

“ To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information mid knowledge amongst 
its members. 

** To establish Museums of commercial 
products or organise exhibitions, oil her on 
behalf of the Chamber or in co-operation with 
other 0 ,.” 


Commerce. 


There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual conditions as to 
eligibility for election prevail. 

The right of electing two representatives t" 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend - 
, ment Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber 
hold seat* in the Madras legislative Council 
but the Chamber docs not enjoy the right oi 
Meeting representatives to that body. Under 
the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, the Cham- 
ber has the right of electing two Councillors t<» 
the Madras Corporation. 

President — Rao Bahadur P. Thengaroya 
Chettiar, n.A. 

Vice-Presidents — Khan Bahadur M. A. 
lxudduq Badsha Sahib and Do wan Balunlm 
tlovindosh Chathurbhoojadoss. 

Honorary Secretaries . — The Hon’bli* Rim 
Sahib M. C. T. Mithia Uietfcy unci Mjulaim 
Abdus Subban Sahib. 

Asst. Secretary — C. Duniiswami Aiyaugar, 

IL A. 


UPPER INDIA CHAMBER. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
ingistered office at Cawnporo. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the next, general meeting of the Chamber. 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, oi 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may bo 
Mected honorary members of the Chamber In 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 

be exempted from paying any subscription to 

the Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions arj payable 
as follows : — A firm company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
|K>re, Rs. 200 a year ; an individual member, 
i esident or carrying on business in Cawn pore, 
Its. 100 ; firms or individuals having their places 
of busiuesB or residence out sale Cawnporo pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of i 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, , 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- ! 
tees, of from four to seven members each, 
at trade centres where membership is suffici- 
ently numerous to justify the step. Such Local 


; Committees have power to communicate only 
' with the Central Committee, 
i The Chamber appoints arbitration Tiibu- 
nals for t,lie settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes when invited to do so, members of the 
■ Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
' lid, of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 09 mem- 
bers, three honorary members and seven affih 
utecl members. 

The following arc the officers 

President — Tim Jfon. Mr. Thomas Smith 
(Muir Mills Co., Ltd.) 

Vice-President — Mr. T. 1). Eidclston (Bcgg 
Sutherland <fc Co.). 

Member^. — Mr. A. W. Lilley (Cawnpore Wool- 
len 31 ills Co, Ltd.), Mr. S. 11. Taylor (Elgin 
Mills Co., Ltd.). Mr. 0. T. Allen (Cooper, Allen 

(Jo., Ltd.), Mr Ji. R. Briscoe (Cawnpore Col- 
ton Mills Co., Ltd.), Mr. E. L. Watson (D. Wul- 
die Co, Ltd.), Mr. A. E. Tylden-Pattensou 
(G. 1. V. Railway), Mr. K. M. Balfour (Allaha- 
bad Bank, Ltd.), Mr. E. M. Sou tor (lord and 
Macdonald, Lt<L). 

Secretary. — Mr. J. G. Ryan. 

Head Clerk . — Mr. B, N. Ghosal. 


PUNJAB. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has Its , Chamber returns one member to a seat on the 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the can* i Punjab Legislative Council and ono on the 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the [ Municipal Corporation, Delhi and AmTitsar. 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province and ! 

Kashmir. There are affiliated branches j The following are the Officers, Committee and 
of tho Chamber at Lahore and Amritsar. , Representatives on public bodies as at the 
Members are elected by ballot, the only neecs- end of November 1918:— 
sary qualification being Interest in mercantile ! 

pursuits. There is no entrance fee. The rate | President. — Mr. ft. E. Grant Gnvan (The 
of suWrlptlon is Rs. 10 per -month The - !>< Uji Flour Mills Co , Ltd.), 
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Vice-President. — Lala Girdhari Lall (Amritsar 
Flour and General Mills Co., Ld.) 

Committee. — Mr. R. E. Grant Govan (The 
Delhi Flour Mills Co., Ld.), Mr. P. Mukerjoc 
(F. Mukerjee & Co.), Mr. D. N. Bhanjn 
(Messrs. Kerr Tarruck & Co.), Mr. Abdul! 
Satta (L. M. Fa sal Eliahie), Sardar Jaideo 
Hmgli (R. B. Boota Singh A Sons), Sardar 
Sobha Singh (Khalsa Spinning and Weaving 
Mills), Mr. W. R. Macphcn$on (Npcddin't 
A Co.), Mr. P. B. Christo (Messrs. Christ o & 
<o.), Lala Motirazu Mohra (Messrs. Motiram i 
Me hi a A Co.), Lala L. T). Laehmi Narain. 1 
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Representative on Punjab LtyUslatiut Council— 
The Hon’ble Mr. F. C. WaUe. 

Representative on the Delhi Municipal Com - 
mittee— Mr. R. E. Grant Go van (The Delhi 
Flour Mills Co., Ld.) 

Honorary Secretary . — Mr. P. Mukerjee. 

The Chamber is affiliated with the British 
Imperial Council of Commerce, London, and is 
represented in England by Sir James Walker, 
o. i. is.. Alliance Bank of Simla, and Mr. H. C. 
Chaining, National Bank of India, Ltd., 
London 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


Thu number of nieniber& oil legislor is 113 (70 
Local und 43 mofiibSil). All the important com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the provinces 
of Agra and Oudh arc represented. 

Committee . — 

Presidents — Rai Bahadur Lala Bisliambhai 
N.itii (Proprietor, Sn Krishna Glimmer Faetoiy, 
Director, Punjab National Bank, Ltd., and 
Ramchawlra Gursalia until Cotton Mills Co . 
Ltd.). 

Vice -Preside. its . — The Hon’ble Mr. < Y. 
Chiutainuni, AUahabad, Raja Sambhu Dyal, 
Mora wan ; and Lain liazan Mai (Huzarl Ma) 
Tula! Ram, Cawnpore). 


Secretary — Babu Vikramajit Singh. 

Joint Secretary . — Lula Jairam Das (Proprietor) 
Lyalpur Sugar Co.). 

Members . — Setli Ram Gopal (Kanchyalal 
Ham Gopal), Lala Ram Kumar (Ram Kumar 
Raiiieshur Das), Lala Pancham Lai (Bhojraj 
liabulal), Lula Ohutmi Lai (Munalal & Co.), 
Lala Punna Lai (Gulabrai Maliadeo Pershad) , 
Babu Gur Persluid (Bastirani Matadm), Mr. 
B. N. Sen (Sen & Co ), Lala Ghanshiamdas (Hira 
i Lai Ghanshlamdua), Babu Duarka Pershad 
iSinvh, The llon’ble Raja Moti ('hand, c.l.li., 
. Benares, and the Honble Pandit Gokaran 
• Nath Misra, Luckuou. 


BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
heuduuarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 

good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 

and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the province, to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrator s ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
affiliated bodies: — 

Burma Eire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion. 

Rangoon Import Association. 

Tavoy Chamber of Mines. 

The Chamber olects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies : — 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Municipal Committee. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma Boiler Commission. 

All British corporations, companies, firms oi 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who arc connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 


railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
shall bo eligible to become Chamber Members. 
Every non- British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, othei 

tlian a subject of a State with which the British 

Linnirc was at War on September 19th, 1918, shall 
be eligible for election as an Associate Member. 
The annual subscription of each Chamber Mem- 
ber shall be Rs. 3U0 p<u annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. 225 per annum. Officials 
and others indirectly connected with the trade 
of the province, or who may have rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the interests represented 
by the Chamber, may be elected by the Com- 
mittee, either on their own motion or on the 
suggestion of two Members as Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Chamber. Honorary Members are 
not required to subscribe to the funds of the 
Chamber. 

lhe Chamber undertakes arbitrations in 
addition to its ordinary work. It docs not 
publish any statistical returns. 

The following are the Officers, Committee 
and Representatives on public bodies for the 
current year 

Chairman . — The lion. Mr. E. J. Holberton, 
o.B.E., (The Bombay Burma Trading 
Corporation, Ld.). 

Vice-Chairman —J. A. Swan, Esq. (Steel Bros. 
A Co., Ltd.). 

Committee. — Messrs. D. A. Dalziel (Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China), A. R. 
Finlay (J. A. Begbio <fe Co.), J. Hogg 
(Harperink, Smith & Co,), J. R. D. 

Glascott (Burma Railways Co., Ltd.). 
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A. J5. JUtcliic (Uiinua Dll Co , Ltil.), 1’. IS. 
Sime (Bulloch Brothers & (Jo., Ltd.), Jt. 
•Sinclair (The Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Ltd.), 
and G. W. Wilson (J. and F. Graham A' 
Go.). 

Secretary. — Mr. C. A. Cuttriss, x n r. f f.r «.a, 

Representative on the Burma Legislative 
Council . — The llonble Mr. E. J. liolhcrton, 
C.B.Ji. 

llep rcsenlat lies on the Rangoon Port Trust 


Board — Messrs. The Hon’ble Mr. E. J. Holber- 
ton, c. b. k., Messrs. J. Ilogg, A. B. Ritchie 
ami J. A. Swan. 

Representative on the Rangoon Municipal 
Committee. — Mr. G. W. ^ilson. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustee — The Hon'blc 
Mr. E. J. Holberton, e.n.K 

Pasteur Institute Committee . — The llon’ble 
Mr E. .1. Holberton, c.B.u. 

Burma Boiler Commission — Mr C. A. 
C’llttliSS, F.B.S.A. 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada (lumber of Commerce was 
established on 20th October, 1868. j 

The following are tho office-holders of the 1 
Cocanada Chamber of Commerce, which has , 
it* headquaiters at Cocanada, the chief port ; 
on the Coromandel Coast, north of Madras : — j 
Messrs. B. Eddington (Coromandel Co., Ltd.), j 
Chairman ; E. IT. D’Cruz (Wilson A' Co ), | 
A. K. Todd (Slmson Bros.), M. K. By. 
Rao Bahadur 1C. Su r vanaray amun urt } j 
Naidu Guru and G. M. Lake (Innes & 
Co.), (L W. Thompon (Shaw Wallace 
A Co.), It. J. Hunter (Ripley and Co.) 
A. Steiner (Volkart Bios.), «md G. K 
Gilhui (Gordon Woodroffe & Co ). ! 

Secretary- - Mr. J. A. Muller. 

Tho rules of the Chamber provide “that by . 
the term ‘ member ’ be understood a mcrcan- ' 
tile firm or establishment, or the pcimaiicnt 
agency of a meieautilc firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business ' 
In Cocanaoa, or other place in tho J)istiict& of 
Eistna, Godavari, Vizagapataro, and Ganjam, 
and duly electing according to the Rules of tho ! 
Chamber, and that all such be eligible, but only , 
members resident in Cocanada can bold office/’ , 


Members are elected by ballot. The Com- 
mittee, when called upon by disputing membors 
or non-members of the Chamber, give their 
decision upon all questions of mercantile usage 
and arbitrate upon any commercial matter 
referred to them for final judgment. In the 
former case a fee of Rs. 16 and in the latter a 
fee of Ks. 32 must, accompany the reference. 

The Committee consist of 3 members, including 
the Chairman, and the Committee arc elected 
by ballot, the Chairman at the genera] moctmg 
oi January in each year, lor a term ol 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member whose 
place ol business is in Cocanada is its. 
50 and lor each member whose place 
oi business is elsewhere be R* 25. The 
subscription for each member whose place 
of business is in Cocanada is Rs. 120 per annum, 
and for enen member whose place of business 
is elsewhere be Rs. 60 per annum, payable 
quartet ly la advance. Committee meetings are 
held on the l&t Tuesday in the month and 
general meetings on the 2nd CuLSd<»y. 

A weekly slip of current rates of produce 
freights, and exchange is drawn up by tho 
Committee. 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished on the 25th March 1839 and was in- 
corporated in 1895, with icy headquarters 
at Colombo. All films and poisons engaged 
in the general trude of Ceylon are admissible 
as members and every person or firm desirous 
of joining the Chamber must be proposed by 
one member, seconded by another and bai- 
bttod for by the whole Chamber. Tho affaiis 
of the Chamber arc conducted by a Board of 


Directors consisting of Chan man and Vice- 
Chairman aud fiom 5 to 10 members. 

Tho following is the membership of this 
Board at the present time 
Mr. F. E. Mackwood {Chairman): Mr. S. I\ 
ILiyley {Vice-Chairman) ; Mr. B. W. Lccfc, 
Mi. V. N. Maekic, Mr. W. Philps, Mr. A. 1). 
Skrinc, Mr. E. R. Walduek, Mr. 1’. H. i'cats. 
Secretary. — Mr. A. Duncum. 


THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

The credit of conceiving the Idea of oiganiz- in view in convening this meeting. The first 
Ing an Indian Industrial Conference under the session of the Conference was held at Poona 
auspices of the Industrial Association ol in August 1891, under the Presidency oi 
Western India belongs to the late Mr. M. G. Captain Bcauclerk of Hyderabad and w r as at- 
Ranade. Discussion of questions relating to tended by distinguished European and Indian 
agriculture, finance, commerce and industry gentlemen. Two moro sessions of the Confe- 
of the whole country by inviting experts in rence were held in 1892 and 1993. But 
different branches, the lormation of well owing to the elevation of Mr. M. G. Ranadc 
informed public opinion on economical pro- bo the High Court and his transfer to Bombay, 
bierns were the objects kept by Mr. Ranadc .this movement came virtually to a standstill, 
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until it was revived in 1905. The National 
f'ougress almost since its inception has given ! 
prominent attention to some of the principal 
economic questions and the famines ol 1896-97 
:iud 1809-1900 contributed not a little to push 
the economical problem to the forefront and 
resulted in the organization of three or foui 
industrial and Agricultural exhibitions be twee i 
1900 and 1905 under the auspicefe ol the National 
Congress, which gave the people an opportunity 
to take stock of their gains and losses in the 
Hold of arts and industries and opened theii 
eyes to their industrial backwardness. Small 
committees were appointed at these exhibitions 
to devise means for the revival of existing 
industries and also for the starting ot new ones 

In the year 1905 the exhibition Colnmittoi 
of Benares took the important step of reviving 
the Industrial Conference organization. The 
lirst session was accordingly held under tin 
distinguished presidency ol the iatc Mr. R. C. 
Dulla. During the last fourteen years of ite 
existence, this conference, has lieoii fortunate 
in securing veiy able and influential gentlemen 
to occupy the Presidential (hair 

Constitution — Hie oh|ectsoi the t'onfeivnei 
as laid down m it-, revised constitution arc a-> 
lollows 

Vims «v Guam's — The Indian Industrial 
Confeience shall attempt to promote, protect 
and develop agriculture, commerce, mami- 
lactims and trade ot India, on sound lines and 
to mtiodnce new lrulustriis wherever possible 

(n) By holding Conference.-. and meetings. to 
deliberate upon and discuss the ecunoimc. 
igneii Rural and industrial needs and problems 
ailed mg the whole country 

(b) liy collecting correct, statistics and otlieL 
miormatlon on the al»o\c subjects. 

(') By disseminating the information v«, 

collected through the medium of hooks, pam- 

phlets or leaflets. 


dealers in, the Indian made goods, Indian Bank* 
etc. The Directory of Technical Institutions in 
India (2nd edition) gives the fees charged and 
other particulars relating to Agricultural, Coin* 
merciul and Technical schools and colleges in 
India. The Guide to Modern Machinery givi - 
tho addresses of makers ot machinery foi 
starting three hundred different industries 

In addition to the educative work, the office 
fulfils the functions- of a Bureau of Economic 
Intelligence. Inquiries of the following 
nature are received in the office. Small capi- 
talists and gentlemen of limited means seek tin 
advice of the Central Office for starting small 
cottage industries, which do not require a large* 
outlay of money or the use of expensive oi 
intricate machinery. Persons wishing fostart 
soap or candle works , varnish making and simllai 
chemical industries, ask for an estimate of the 
cost ot machinery and plant for these differeni 
. concerns, as well as rates for the chemical 1 - 
required by them and the names of the flrim 
from whom they can obtain the supplie*-. 
, Advice is sometimes sought by Indian State* 
and private individuals anxious to start planta- 
tions ot Ramie, and other fibre producing 
plants and the cultivation ol Rubber and other 
economic products. Parents and guardians oi 
students have addressed the Office for informa- 
tion in connection wilh institutions both in India 
and in foreign countries, where the young men 
can get training suited to them in Electrical 
Engineering and other technical courses. In- 
formation is also supplied regarding Indian 
experts in various branches. Small concern* 
which have already commenced to place th**n 
goods In the market, expect the Office of thi 
Industrial Conference to help them in pushing 
i orward the sale of their goods by prevailing 
upon well-known merchants, f o help them by 
guaranteeing the purchase of their goods up to 
' a certain quantity every year. 

j The Conference wishes to take in hand the 
following projects * — 


(<l) L>v organising, wherever possible, tom- ' 
porary or permanent, exhibitions, dnnonstra- ; 
lions, museums, or laboratones for conducting! 

« vpcriuieuts. 

(e) By encouraging the study of commerce, 
technology atul economics. 

( ! ) By making representations to the various ; 
departments of British Government, to the j 
Railway Companies, the Rulers of Indian I 
states anil Industrial and Commercial bodies 
or Associations on all matters pertaining to or 
liearing on agriculture, manufactures, trade and 
commerce of the country. 

(q) By the formation of industrial and com- 
mercial Associations in the various parts of the 
country, where they are non-existent. 

In pursuance of these objects, 14 sessions of' 
the Conference have been held along with the 1 
annual Congress meetings. 'Hie Report of ; 
each session contains the proceedings and the ! 
papers submitted to each Conference and covers 
over 500 pages of closely printed mutter. ; 
The office also has compiled tho following I 
hooka:— The Diroctoiy of Indian Goods and 
Industries (6th Edition) containing the 
names and addresses of manufacturers of and 


(1) To compile a 1M of Indian as well as of 
i foreign expert**, who by their tramiug eitlici 
J here or m foreign countries and practical 
experience in different. Industrial and Manil- 
la etu ring branches am capable of n ndering 
assistance to the capitalists and otJm-. intent 
on starting any new industry, or reviving old 
; or existing concerns requiiing expeit aid. 
i (2) JTo organize a Commercial Museum at 
Bombay to display samples of indigenous and 
foreign indust lial products, models of machinery, 
raw materials ami art wan*. 

The fees for diffircnt. clns.-,cs of Mi mberships 
will bo as shown below commencing with the 
year 1 919 

R< 


Patron 
Kile Member 


1,000 or aliore. 

250 


Donors 50 

Ordinary member .. 10. 

Tfonorn rj! Joint Secretaries 

Kao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, c. I. P.„ Mr. 

Amhalal Sarabliai, Mr. .1. K. Mehta, M. a. 
Assistant Secretary — Ate. M. B. Sant. 

Office— 2-1, Church (Jute Street, Tort, Bombay. 
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* The Peoples of India. 


It 1 b essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it is a continent 
rather than a country. Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified ! 
than in the physical type of its Inhabitants. ! 
No one would confuse the main types, such as | 
Gurkhas. Pathana, Sikhs, Rajputs, Burmans, ! 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor docs it take Jong to carry I 
the differentiation much farther. The typical I 
inhabitants of JndJa-the Dravidians-dlifer alto- 
gether from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Alalaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the , 
country for countless ages and that tlicir present ! 
physical characteristics have been evolved . 
locally. They have been displaced In the North- j 
West by successive hordes of invaders. Including I 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghais, and in ! 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to j 
those of Burma, which Is India only in a modern ; 
political sense. Between these foreign clement 5; 
and the pure Dravluinns is boiderlaud where ! 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 


putana, and In Bihar and represented in its op* 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 
lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dra vidian types. The head-form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies fioiu lightish brown to black ; the nose 
langes from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Jndo-Aryans; the 
statute is lower than in the latter group, and 
i.sually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
I he Indo-Aryans, while the lower members are 
m many respects not very far removed from 
the DiavuJums. The type Is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are rcadllj 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Jndo- Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian. The 
distinctive feature of the type, (lie eharactei 
which gives the leal clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo-Dravidiau as racially different from 
the Indo-Aryun is to be found in the proportions 
of the nose. 


The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Rlslcy (Caste, Tribe and Race, 
Indian Census Report, 1901 : the Uazetter 01 

India, Ethnology and Caeto r Volume 1, Chapter 

6) into seven main physical types. There would 
be eight if the Andameso w’ere included, but thta 
liny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-Iranian, represented by the 
Bftloch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West. Frontier Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turk! and Persian elements, 
in which the former predominate. Staturo above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey ; hair on race plentiful ; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature in these people- 
that strikes one most prominently Is the porten- 
tious length of their noses, and it D probably 
this peculartty that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

' The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Raj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristics members the Rujputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, w'hich is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The staturo Is mostly tall ; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face 
plentiful, head long; nose narrow, and pro- 
minent. but not specially long. 


The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Oiissa, com pi is i 11 g the 
Bengal Brahmans ami Kayasthas, the Maho- 

incdana oi Eastern Bengal, ami oilier groups 

peculiar to this part of India. Piobablya blend 
of Dra vidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aiyan blood in the higher group* . 
The head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful ; stature medium ; nos*- 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
ic embers may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
ludf for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa ; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid, type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kulu ; the Lcpchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim ; the Limbus, Murmis and 
G iirungs of Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad ; face 
characteristically flat ; eyelids often oblique. 


The Scytho-Dra vidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements. This 
type iB clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower or bito-ns sal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight ; in the lower the Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravtdian or Hindustani, 
f ound in the United Provinces, in parts of Ra j- 


Thfi Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, aud pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most, 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur. Its most 
characteristics representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tcndoncy to curl ; eyes dark ; head 
long; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root , but n ot so as to make the^ face ap pear 


• The material In this section Is almost entirely taken from the Report on the Census of 
India, lMl, by Mr. B. A. Gait, O.8.I., C.I.E., I.O.8., Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society. 
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382 The Peoples 

flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
typos* occupies the oldest geological formation I 11 
India* the medley of forest-clad ranges, terraced 
plateau* and undulating plains which stretches 
M>ughly speaking* from the Vindhyaa to Cape 
Comorin. On the cast ami the west of tin 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
It reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Rajmahal Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with lndo-Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Dims, ol 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Rangoon and Singapore, he F 
recognizable at a glance by his black Rkin* lib 
squat figure, and the negro-like proportions of 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is here treated as Diavidian tlies < 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

It must, however, be clearly undei stood that 
the areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply aB they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map Thcv 
melt into each other insensibly ; and, although 
at the close ol a day's journey from one ethnic 

tract to another, an observer whose attention 

had been directed to the subject would rralisi 

MAIN STATISTICS OF 

According to the revised areas adopted in th< 
Census of 1011, the Indian Empire contains 
1 ,802,657 square miles, or some 36,000 more 
than in 1901, About 23,000 Bquare miles have 
been added owing to the enumeration for th* 
first time of the Agency tracts attached to the 
North-West Frontier Province. A further 
6,500 represent the area of the Sunderbans, or 
swampy littoral of the Ganges delta, which wa^ 
left out of account at previous enumerations. 
Finally the Frontier State of Manipur has been 
found to contain about 5,000 square miles inon 
than the estimate made in 1901. 

Population Divisions.-- The provinces undei 
British administration comprise 1,093,074 square 
miles, or 60 *6 per cent of the total. The remain- 
der is included in the Native States. The total 
population is 315*156,396* of which British terri- 
tory contains 244,267,542, or 77 ’5 per cent, and 
the Native States 70*888,854 or 22*5 per cent. 

Comparisons with Europe.— These stupend • 
ous figures can be grasped only by contrast. The 
Indian Empire Is equal to the whole of Eiiropc, 
except Russia. Burma Is about the same size as 
Austria-Hungary; Bombay is comparable in 
point of area with fip&iD ; Madras, the Punjab, 
Baluchistan, the Central Provinces and Lerai 
and Rajputana are all larger than the British 
Islands ; the United Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa than Italy ; and Hyderabad and Kashmir 
than Great Britain excluding Yorkshire. 

The population of India exceeds that of Europe 
without Russia, and is considerably more thau 
three times that of the United States of America 
The United provinces and Bengal* with the 
States attached to them, both have as many 
inhabitants m the British Island®, Bihar and 


; of India. 

clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. * 

Contrasts. - The liuguistic survey lias dis- 
iinguibhcd in India about a hundred and thirty 
indigenous dialects belonging to six distinct 
families of speech. In the domain of religion, 
though the bulk of the people call themselves 
Uindus, there are millions of Mahomedans* Anl- 
mists, Buddhists, Jains, Sikhs, and Christians. So 
also in respect of social customs. In the north 
near relatives me forbidden to marry; but in 
(ho south cousin marriago is prescribed and 
even closer alliances are sometimes permitted. 
As a rule, female chastity is highly valued, but 
some communities set little Btore by it, at any 
late prior to marriage, and others make it a rule 
to dedicate one daughter to a life of r llgious 
piostitution. In some parts the women move 
about freely ; in others they are kept secluded. 
In some parts they wear skirts; m others 
trousers. In some parts again wheat is the 
staple food ; in others rice, and in others millets 
of various kinds. All stages of civilisation are 
found in India. At one extreme are the land- 
holding and piofcsslonal classes, many of whom 
are highly educated ana refined ; at the other 
various primitive aboriginal tribes such as the 
head-hunting Nugas of Assam and the leaf-dad 

savages of the southern hills who subsist on 

vermin and jungle products. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

Ori99o as France, Bombay as Austria, and the 
Punjab as Spain and Portugal combined 
The population of the Central Provinces and 
Berar approaches that of Brazil ; Hyderabad 
and Burma have as many inhabitants as 
1 Egypt ; Central India aDd Rajputana os Scot- 
| land and Ireland combined ; and Assam as 
Belgium. 

I Density. — In the whole Empire there are 
| on the average 175 persons to the square mile, 
or much the same as Europe outside Russia. 

1 In British territory the number to the square 
mile is 223 and in the Native States 100 ; the 
former figure exceeds by 34 the density ratio iu 
France and the latter is indentlcal with that in 
Spain. 

Tli ere are great local variations in density. 
In nearly two- thirds of the districts, and States, 

1 tho number of persons to the square mile is less 
than 200, and in about & quarter it ranges from 
200 to 600. The units with less than 100 persons 
to the square mile covers two-fifths of the total 
area, but contains only one-eleventh of the pomi- 
latlou. * 

Causes of Density.— The productiveness of 
the soil is the main factor in determining the den- 
sity of the Indian people. The most thickiv 
peopled tracts are the level plains where practi- 
cally every inch of the land is fit for tillage. This 
1 b notably the case in Bengal and Bihar and the 
United Provinces East. The next most densely 
peopled tracts are the low-lying plains along the 
sea coast in the southern part of the peninsula. 
In the United Provinces West and the Punjab 
East the configuration of the surface is equally 
favourable ; the rainfall is more scanty and lesa 
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regular ; but It Is supplemented in many parts population in several more or less level tracts 
by water from the canals. The natural divisions such as Gujarat, Rajputana East and Central 
which contain the coast districts of Orissa and Tndla West, and the North-West dry area. In 
north Madras, with a rainfall of BO inches, has Assam there are extensive tracts of hill and Jungle 
a relatively low mean density, but this is be- and sandy stretches in the strati of the Brattma- 
cause It includes on the west a' considerable hilly putra River, where permanent cultivation is out 
area, while on the cast near the sea the ground is of question. The agricultural returns show that 
swampy and impregnated with salt. In the three-quarters of the whole area is cultivable 
Intermediate strip, between the littoral aud the but this simply means that crops of some kind 
hills, the density is as great as in pa its of the can occasionally be grown. The proportion of 
lower Gaugetio rialn, Want of water is the the area fit lor permanent cultivation must be 
main explanation of the comparatively sparse less than half that shown in tho returns. 

TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The definition of a town in the Indian census 
staturifhs includes every municipality ; all Civil j 
Lines not Included within municipal limits ; 
every cantonment ; every other continuous col- 1 
lections of houses inhabited by not less than 
5,000 persons, which may be treat'd as .1 town 
for census purposes. Only 9*5 per cent, of the 
population of India are found In towns as defined 
above, compared with 78 ‘1 per cent, in England 
and Wales and 45*0 per cent, in Germany. Rather 
more than half the urban population of India 
is found in towns containing upwards of 20,000 
inhabitants, about one- fifth in towns with from 
ten to twenty thousand, and the same proportion 
in those with from five to ten thousand ; the 
remainder, about one-fiftecntli, live in towns 
with less than five thousand. The tendency 
to ui ban aggregation is most marked in the west 
of India and least so in the north-cast. The 
proportion of the uiban to the total population 
in the main provinces ranges from 18 per cent. 
In Bombay to only 3 per cent. In Assam. The ; 
urban population of Upper India Is much larger i 
than it otherwise w ould be, because of the mime- i 
rous old capitals which are found there. Tn the 
future the main factors will Iv the expansion of j 
trade aud industrial development. , 

Sex In Towns— In respect of the distrt- , 
butJon by sex, the urban population in India | 
presents a striking contrast to that of European J 
countries. In Europe the proportion of females 
is larger in towns than In the general population, 
but In India it is considerably smaller, and the 
number of females per thousand males is only 
847, compared with 953 in the population as a 
whole. The reason is that in this country the great 
majority of the domestic servants, shop hands 
trad factory employes are males. The dispro- 
portion is most marked in large trading and 
industrial centres where the number of immi- 
grants is large. In Calcutta, for example, the 
foreign-born population contains only 357 
females per thousand males. 

Religion in Towns.— Of the Parsis no fewer 
than six out of every seven are resident in towns; 
of the Jains, the proportion is nearly one-third; 
and of the Christians more than one-fifth. There 
is a marked contrast between these proportions 
and those for Hindus and Mahomedans who form 
the bulk of the population. Of the Mahomedans 
less than one-eighth, and of the Hindus less than 
one-eleventh, reside In towns. In the case of the 
former the proportion rises to one-sixth if we 
exclude the figures for Bengal, where the majori- 
ty of the Mahomedans are the descendant? of 
local converts. Amongst the Hindus the higher 
castes have hitherto shown a greater predilection 


for town-life than the lower, but the dispropor- 
tion is gradually disappearing ; modern indue- • 
trial developments arc attracting the lower 
castes to towns in ever-increasing numbers. 

Urban and Rural. — The proportion of the 
urban to the total population has fallen during 
tho decade from 9.9 ( 0 9*5 per cent. The main 
explanation of this is undoubtedly the fact that 
pin giK has been lar more pro valour, in town t ban 
in rural araas. This scourge has now spread to 
all parts 01 the Empire except the east and south. 
At the time of the census an epidemic was raging 
in many towns, especially in those of the United 
Provinces, Central India and the Central Provin- 
ces and Berar, and a large number of the regular 
i inhabitants had pone away. In addition, how- 
I ever, to driving people away, plague 1ms been res- 
ponsible In many towns for a terribly heavy 
j mortality. It is impossible to make any esti- 
I mate of in? direct and indirect effects of plague 
on the growth of towns, but it is quite certain 
tho. they have been enormous. 

Urban Tendencies.— We cannot draw any 
con elusions as to the tendency to urban aggrega- 
tion fiom a comparison of the statistics oi the 
p-eaent census with those of the previous oue, 
v hen plague was still a new,and more or less local 
visitation, but. there can be no doubt that there 
is a growing tendency for people to congregate 
In towns of a certain kind. The introduction 
of machinery is rapidly causing the old cottage 
' industries to be replaced by mills and factories ; 

' aud these are necessarily located at those places 
S where there are the best facilities for collecting 
1 the raw material and distributing the mairalac- 
! tured article. Tho jute industry is practically 
confined to the banks of the Hooghly near the 
port of Calcutta. Cotton mills are found 
chiefly in Western India and woollen and leather 
factories at Cawnpore and Delhi. The increas- 
ing trade of the country aud the Improvements 
in railway communications also encourage the 
growth or towns. Not only are the great sea- 
ports attracting an ever-growing population, but 
various inland towns are benefiting from the same 
cause. Tho extent to which modem conditions 
of trade and industry are causing the growth of 
towns is obscured not only by plague, which is 
generally far more prevalent in towns than in 
rural areas, but also by the decay of old centres 
of population, which owed their importance to 
past political and economic conditions. Through- 
out India there are many former capitals of 
defunct dynasties whose population la steadily 
dwindling. During the last ten years, Mandalay, 
the last capital of the kings of Ava, has lost a 
quarter of its population. 
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The Peoples of India. 


CITIES. 


The general practice of statisticians Is to treat 
as cities only those places which have a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000. According to tills 
standard there are In India only 30 cities, with 
a population of 7,075,782, or 2.2 per cent of the 
population. Here then* is an extraordinary 
difference be! ween file Indian conditions and 
those of Western countries. In England the 
Cities contain 45 per cent, of the total population, 
in Germany 21, and in France 14 per cent. But 
even in these countries the growth of chics is 
comparatively icmit, in 1871 England had 
Only 27 01 1 M 5 with 1) F > million Inhabitants nnd 
Germany only 8 with 2 millions. There are 
signs that In India the growth will be more, rapid 
in the future than It has been. The population 
of cities has risen since 1872 by 64 percent, and 
the net increase, comparing like with like is 43 
per cent The most rapid growth during this 
period is shown by Rangoon which has trebled 
Its population. Next comes Karachi with an in- 
crease of 103 per cent, and then Madura and How- 
rah with 158 and 113 percent, respectively Sin- 
ce 1001, two new places, Jubbulporo and Dacca, 
have entered the list of cities, while lbuoda has 
disappeared from It. Eighteen rifles have gam- 
cd, and twelve have lo°t, population. Of the 
latter, a few like Mandal ty arc really decadent, 
but in most, such as Nagpur and dawn pore, the 
loss was due wholly to the t< nipoiury influence 
of plague, 'ihc progressive cities arc differ uti- 
ated from those which arc decadent by their large 
immigrant population. In Bombay, Calcutta 
and Howrah this exceeds 70 per cent, of Ihc total 
and In Rangoon and Karachi It is close on 00 per 
cent. In Patna, Mandalay and Bareilly, on the 
other hand, it la barely 10 per cent. 

Calcutta. — Tn speaking of Calcutta we may 
mean Calcutta proper, or the area administered 
by the Calcutta Municipal Corporation with the 
port, fort and canals, the population of which 
fa 896,067, or this area plus the suburban muni- 
cipalities of Oossipur-Chltpore, Moniektola and 
Garden Reach with 1,04,3307 inhabitants, or last- 
ly Greater Calcutta, which also Includes Howrah, 
with an aggregate population of 1,222,313. The 
suburban inunlclpallti* s (lifter from Calcutta 
only in respect of their Municipal Government. 
From a structur d pou t of view they cannot b 
distinguished. The buildings are continuous 
throughout, and there is nothing to show where 
one municipality begins and the other ends. A 
Striking feature of the, statistics is the large num- 
bor of Immigrants. Less than 29 per cent of t he 
inhabitant* of Calcutta proper claim it has as 
their birthplace. The vast majority are Immi- 
grants of whom 204,000 come from Bihar ai d 
Orissa and 90,000 from the United Provin- 
ces. Of the Bengal districts, the largest contri- 
butions arc those from the 24 Parganas (88,000), 
Hooghly (48,000) .mil Midnapur (20,000). The 
volume of immigration is equally great In the 
suburbs and Howrah. 

The first regular census of Calcutta proper 
taken In 1872 showed a population of 633,000. 
In 1881 there was practically no change, but Jn 
1891 a gain of 11*4 per cent, was recorded. In 
1901 here was a further increase of 24‘3 per cent., 
but part of thl9 was due tc Improved enumer- 
ation. At the present census the rate of 
Increase in Calcutta proper has dropped to 6*7 


percent. The falling oft Is duo largely to the 
growing tendency of the inhabitants to make 
their home in the suburbs or wen further afield. 
The suburban municipalities have grown during 
the decade bv 15*3 per cent. 

Bombay — which lias now a population of 
979,445 was a petty town with about ten thou- 
sand inhabitants when it passed into the 
possession of: the British in 1661. The popu- 
lation was estimated to be 100,000 in 1780. 
180,000 in 1814 and 236,000 in 1836. At 
the first regular census in 1872 it had risen to 
0 44,405, and nineteen years later, In 1891, it was 
821, 704. In the next decade plague, which first 
appeared in September 1896, caused a serious 
set back ; and it is estimated that by 1901 this 
disease had already been responsible for 114,000 
deaths. The census of that year showed a de- 
crease of about 6 per cent., but this was 
not wholly due to deaths. At the time 
when the census was taken, a virulent epi- 
demic was in progress, and large numbers 
ot the permanent residents had sought safety 
in flight. A fresh enumeration taken in 
1006 by the Health Department of the Mu- 
nicipality pave a population of 959,537. The 
number now returned exceeds that of 1901 
| by 26 per cent, but It is only 2 per cent, more 
i than it, was at the time of the local enumera- 
j tion of 1906. It is said that the census of 1911 
was taken at a time when many of the tmnil- 
| grants from neighbouring districts had pone to 
! their permanent homes for the Uoli holidays, 

| and that many of the cotton mills had closed 
i down temporarily owing to the prohibitive price 
! ot the raw material. Like other large trading 
and industrial centres, Bombay is peopled 
i mainly by immigrants ; and more than 80 per 
I cent, of its inhabitants were born elsewhere. 

! Most of them come from the neighbouring dis- 
i tncta: more than one-fourth of the total num- 
ber are from Katnagiri, while four other districts 
together supply more than a third. There are 
. 30,oo() Goanese, most of whom are in domestic 
I service. Of the immigrants from outside the pro- 
[ vince, some 50,000, chiefly null hands, are from 
■ the United Provinces, and 12,000 mainly shop- 
| keepers, from Rajput ana. Of the immigrants 
! from outside India the largest number (6,000) 

; come trom the United Kingdom. 

| Madras. — Unlike Calcutta and Bombay, 
j Madras, which is handicapped by its distance 
I from the coal-fields, has bu* few large indus- 
tries. The indigenous handle -its are decaying 
and their place Is not being taken by factories 
of the modern type. Aiart from Its being the 
headquarter? of the Local Government, Madras 
owes whatever importance it possesses to its 
position as a distributing centre. Of its total 
population (518,060), only one-third are immig- 
rants, and of these only 12 per cent, have come 
from places beyond the limits of the Madras 
Presidency. The great majority are natives o| 
the four districts in tbo Immediate vicinity or 
the city. 

The population grew fairly rapidly during 
the twenty years prior to 1901, but since then 
it has been almost stationary. There has been 
I an increase of about one per ccot. In the number 
i of persons born In the efty, but fewer of them 
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388 The Peoples of India, 

have been enumerated within the city limits. Hyderabad.— Next to the three Presidency 
As compared with 1901 the net gain due to towns, the largest city in India Is Hyderabad, 
migration Is less than 9,000. It Is possible that the capital of the Nizam's Dominions. Its 
the great demand for labour In Burma, where population is shown in the local Census Report 
wages are very high, has attracted many of the as 500,623. Hyderabad has hiCherto made very 
labouring classes who would otherwise have little Industrial progress, and less than a quarter 
sought their living in Madras. of its population is drawn from outside. 

HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

Generally speaking It may be said that the form but a small fraction of the total population 
labouring classes m India live in one, or at the the joint family system Is not nearly so common 
most two, single room huts. The home of a well- as Is frequently supposed. Where it is In vogue, 
to-do peasant consists of a public sitting room there Is often a strong disruptive tendency. In 
and a cook room and several apartments which the towns and cities, owing to the high rents, 
are arranged round and open on to a courtyard, the unit for all below the middle class is the 
in spite 01 the joint family system the number of room, not the house, 
houses corresponds very closely to the number A\ erago population per house 

of families in the European sense. The total 1881 5*8 

number of houses is 63 7 million, and there 1891 .. * 5-4 

are 04 6 million married females aged 15 and 1901 5*2 

over. Except amongst the higher castes who 1911 4*9 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


According to the census returns, the total 
population of India has increased by 7*1 per 
cent.during the last decade, and by 52 9 per cent, 
since 1872, but the real gain since the latter date 
Is very much less thau this. Large tracts of 
country. Including the Central India and Raj- 
putana Agencies, Hyderabad and the Punjab 
States, which were omitted from the census 
returns of 1872, were included In those of 1881. 
In 1891 the greater part of Upper Burma and 
Kashmir and several smaller units were enumer- 
ated for the first time. In 1901 the most Im- 
portant additions were a portion of Upper 
Burma and the greater part ot Baluchistan. In 
1911 the Agencies and tribal areas in the North- 
West Frontier Province, together with a few 
smaller areas, wero included within the scope 
of the enumeration. The real Increase m the 
population in the last 39 years is estimated at 
about 50 millions, or 19 per cent. Pins is less 
thau half the Increase which has taktn place in 
the same period amongst the Teutonic nations of 

Europe, bufc it considerably exceeds that of the 
Latin nations. In Franco the population has 1 
grown by les 3 than 7 pci cent, since 1870, but 
this is because of its exceptionally low birth-rate 
In IndiA the birth-rate la far lilgher than In any 
European country ; and It Is the heavy mortal- 
ity especially amongst infants, which checks 
the rate of Increase. 

Famine and Disease.— In addition to the 
causes which ordinarily govern the movement 
of tho population, India is subject to tw 0 special 
factors-famlne and epidemic disease. The decade 
preceding the cousus of 1911 was free from 
widespread famines such as those of the preced- 
ing ten years. In 1907 there was a partial 
failure of the monsoon which was felt over a wide 
area, extending from Bihar to tho Punjab and 
Bombay, and causing actual famine in tho United 
Provinces and in a few districts elsewhere. 
Prices ruled high in most years and there was 
an extension 01 special cropB, such as jute and 
cotton, which are more profitable to the cultiva- 
tor than food grains. It was on the whole a 

d od of moderate agricultural prosperity, 
in the point of view of public health, the 
censal period would have been an average one, , 
but for the ravages 61 plague. Breaking out in I 


Bombay in 1890, it has by March 1901 caused a 
recorded mortality of half a million. Since then 
it ha 9 continued Its ravages, especially in Bombay 
and Upper India. The mortality from it roso 
from about a quarter of a million in 1901 to 1 * 3 
millions in 1907. It fell below a quarter of a 
million in each of the next two years, but 
In 1010 it exceeded half a million. The total 
number of deaths from plague during tho decade 
was nearly 6 * 5 millions of which over onc-thlrd 
occurred in the Punjab and two-flfths in the 
United Provinces and Bombay, taken together. 
The disease fortunately has failed to establish 
itself in Bengal, Assam, and on the East Coast 
and in the extreme south of the Peninsula. 
Tnls however is only the recorded mortality ; 
in time of epidemic the reporting agency breaks 
down and large numbers of deaths escape regis- 
tration. Plague attacks women moro than mon, 
and people in tho prime of life more than the 
young and old. If plague is omitted, and It is 
assumed that the mortality of the decade would 

otherwise have remained normal, the population 

of the census of 1911 would have been greater 
than it was by at least 0*5 millions. In other 
words, the population would have increased by 
9 • 3 Instead of 7 ‘ 1 per cent. 

General Conclusions.— Tho most noticeable 

Ifwer Buraia has grown by 135 per cont.'Snco 
1872 and the whole Province including Upper 
Burma, which was annexed In 1880, by 87 per 
cent.slnce 1891. In Assam including Manipur the 
Increase since 1872 amounts to 70 and in the 
Central Provinces and Berar to 47 per cent. In 
the other main provinces the rate of growth has 
been much slower. In some provinces, such as 
Burma, Assam and Bengal there has been con- 
tinuous progress but others, at some time or 
another, have sustained a set-back In the lar- 
ger provinces at least, the internal variations are 
ateo frequently considerable. In Bengal one 
district bos at the present time a smaller popula- 
tion than it had in 1872, while four others nave 
more than doubled their population since that 
date. 

In British territory there has been a gain of 
9 ’ 1 percent, over about nine-tenths of the area, 
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with three quarters of the total population, and ( per cent. Apart from this, in ordinary clrcum- 
a loss of 5*8 per cent, in the remaining one-tenth ; stances a comparatively high rate of increase is 
of the area and one-fourth of the population. | to he expected in the Native State?, as they are, 
The contrast in different parte o i the Native . on the whole, moro undeveloped than British 
States is still more striking. The net increase territory, and contain a much Ijirger proportion 

of 10 8 per cent, is the outcome of a gain of 14*3 of cultivable waste land. The net increase in 

per cent, in four-filths of the total area and India as a whole during the last decade Is the 

population, coupled with a lass of 0*2 per cent, resultant of a gain of 10‘3 per cent, in an area of 

elsewhere. The relatively gi rater net increase ' 1.51 7,000 square miles, with a population of 
in the Native States as compan d with British , 245 millions and a present density of 102 to the 
territory is explained by the tart that many oi ; square mile, and a loss of 5 5 per cent, in an 
the States suflered srwrely fiom famin' 0 in the ami of 218,000 square miles with a population 

previous decade when tiny sustained a net loss of 68 millions and a density of 312 to the 

of 5 per cent., white British territory gamed 4*7 square mile. 

MIGRATION. ' 


In India there are two ciimul s of migration 
minor and major. The chief of the minor move- j 
meats is the custom, almost universal amongst ! 
Hindus, whrieby parents seek wives for then , 
sons in a different village fioin their own. Of: 
the 26*5 million natives of Indrt who weie * 
enumerated in a district other than that in 
which Buy were bom, 16*5 millions, or 62 per | 
cent were born In a district adjoining that- 
in which they wue enunnunted. The major j 
currents of nu /ration sue governed by economic , 
conditions. The most not in able Tnovcinents i 
are the large streams of emigration from 
Bihar ami Orissa, Madru*, the United Provinces 
cud Kajputana, and or immigration into 
Bengal, Assam and Burma. Owing to its 
fertile soil, Bengal is able to suppoit practically 
the whole of its den-r liuligcmuis population by 
agriculture. It is mvessaiy therefore to man 
the Jute mills by imported labour as «l-»o th" tea • 
garden* ot Kujiling and .lulpaimm and to draw 
the general labour supply tiomoilMdc. Jo Ben- | 
gal the net execs* of immigrants over emigrants • 
is close on 1,400,000 OI these about 236,000 

arc Natives of a district in Bihar and Orissa, or 
Assam, contiguous totiie Bengal distuctin winch i 
they were enumerated, A -.sun and Burma are 1 
sparsely populated and tin* land available for cul- 
tivation being ample vi*ry t( vv oi the indigenous , 
Inhabitants find it necLS>aiy to work for hire. 
The tea gardens of Assam and the rice mills and j 
Oil wells of Burma have to oblam their coolies 
elsewhere. In Assam 12 5 per cent, and in Bin- j 
ma 5 per cent, of the population are immigrant* ] 
On an average 51,000 labourers aud dependants 1 
go each year to the tea gardens ot Assam. In 
Burma, Madras supplies labourers lor the rice- 
milling, oil and other industries, whilst many 
cooties flock into the province from Chittagong, 
chiefly for the rice harvest . The net los* t o Bihar 
and Orissa on account of migration Is about 1 5 
millions. The United Provinces sustain a net 
loss of about 800 000 from migration, chiefly in 
the direction of Bengal. Madras being very 
backward from an industrial point of view 7 , there 
Is no great local demand for labour. At the same 
time there is an exceptionally large population 
of the "untouchable” castes, who have no scru- 
ples about seeking their livelihood over®* a. It 
provides Ceylon with labour for its plantation?, 
Burma with labour for Its Industries, and the 
Federated Malay States with labour for their 
rubber plantations. Tho enterprising Marwari 
traders of Kajputana have penetrated to all parts 
of India and arc to be found in very important 
barer s throughout Bengal and even in Assam. 
Bombay is Industrially more advanced than 
Bengal, but as its soil Is less productive 


there is a large, lot a! supply of labourers, 
chiefly fiom the southern coa»t strip called the 
Koukau. The United Provinces give more than 
four tunes hs many labourers to Bengal us to 
Bombay. As for the migration between 
British India and Native territory, it involves a 
loss of 135,000 to the Native Stales. 

Asiatic Immigration.— Of the 501,000 per- 
sons born in other Asiatic countries who were 
i ( si dent m India at tho time ol the mums, more 
than halt were natives of Nepal. Of the 

02.000 i mini grants fiom Afghanistan all but 

11.000 were enumerated in Northern India 
The rest were cold weather visitors who travel 
about the country peddling piece-goods and 
other articles of clothing. The*e Oabiili 
pedlars cause great trouble in Bengal by 
their trueulciuc. The number of Chinese is 
80,000. Most of these are found in Burma, but 
the Chinaman is making ills way into Bengal, 
where he is appreciated as a shoemaker and car- 
penter. I rom Arabia come 23,000 immigrants, 
chiefly to Bombay. 

Non-Asiatic Immigration— Tho total 

number of immigrants tioin countries outside 
Asia is 146,265. Of these. 131,068 come from 
Europe. The United Kingdom sends 122,919 ; 
tier many comes next with only 1,860 and then 
France with 1,178. As compared with 1901 
there is an increase of about 26,000 in 
the number of immigrants from the United 
Kingdom. Ot the British-born 77,626 were 
serving in the army as compared with 00,965 at 
’lie time of the previous census, when a strong 
contingent had been sent from India to reinforce 
the British garrison in South Africa.. The rest 
of the increase is accounted for by the industrial 
| development winch has taken place, tho exten- 
| *Ion of i ail ways, and the growing extent to which 
! Englishmen in India marry. The number of 
fcmiiiH born in the British Islands and 
enumerated in India has risen during the, decade 
| from 3 4,663 to 19,494. The figures for 
| other European countries do not call for any 
I special comment. 

Emigration from India.— The Indian 
; census statistics naturally tell us nothing of the 
I emigration from India to other countries, 
Tills emigration is of two kinds, the movc- 
! meat across the border which separates 
India from contiguous countries, such as 
China, Nepal, Afghanistan and Persia, much 
of which is of the casual type, and emigra- 
tion to distant countries. No statistics are 
available regarding tho emigration from India to 
the countries on its borders. There Is probably 
very tittle movement from Burma into China 
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Religion 

1 India. ; 

British 

Provinces. 

Native 

State?, 

India 

Hindu 

.. 1 315,1 56,390 : 

. . 217,580,802 ! 

244,207,542 
W 021,431 

70.888,854 

53,905,401 

Brjhmanio 

Arp, 

217,137.943 

213,440 

163,381,380 

231,841 

53,050,563 

8.004 

lirahmo 

Sikh 

5,501 

..1 3,011.100 , 

5,210 

2,171,908 ; 

204 

842,558 

Jain . . . . 

Buddhist 

1.248,1*2 ; 

458,578 | 
10,044,409 ] 

! 789,604 

1 77,044 

Zoroai'trhin (Par*i) 

Musnlman 

.. ..| 100,000 : 
.. 00,617,299 i 

80,155 1 
57 123,889 

13.941 
, 9,223,410 

Christian . . . : 

. .. 3,870.203 j 

2il,9«0 ! 

2,402.284 

38,524 

’ 1.383,919 

; 2,450 

An l miotic 

Minor Religions and Religion not returned 
Not enumerated bv Religion 

10,200.108 J 
37,101 . 

. . . . ' 1,008,550 

7,848,024 

2,310 

2,947,144 
84.7GI 
, 1,608,55(1 


Population accohding to Religion and Education (Census op ion). 


Mali'?. 


Religion*, 

Hindu 

Sikh 

.lain 

Buddhist 

Parsl 

Muhammadan 

Christian 

Animistic 

Minor aud Unspecified 


Total 

Population. • 

110,805.731 
1,734,773 
043,553 
5,280.142, 
.. 51,125. 

34,709,3051 
2,010,724 
5,088,2111 
28,81 Sj 

Illiterate. 

99 , 012 , 59 ; 

1 ,550,010 

324,908 

3,151,701 

11,128 

32,319,599 

1,422.154 

5,031,408 

22,130 

'-iSr 

11,223,134 1,013,596 

184.103 11,490 

318,585 13,030 

‘1.134,381 21,707 

39,995 25,334 

2,389,700 176,051 

688,570' 252,591 

53,833 1,521 

6,388 2,981 

Total Mules 

• 

. 100,418,470. 

1 

143,479,055 

1(3,938,815 

3.518,301 




Female?. 


Hindu 


.. 106,720,714) 

105.905,904 

814,810 

23,059 

Sikh 


1,279,007 

1,202.387 

17,280 

233 

flaln . . 


004,6291 

580,509 

24,120 

209 

Buddhist 


5,4 >5,080i 

5,117,748 

217,338 

1,383 

Parsi , , 


48,973-: 

1 7,755 

31 218 

8,347 

Muhammadan 


31,883,812' 

31,710,005 

137,807 

3,940 

Christian 


.. 1,865,472 

1,011.177 

252,295 

112,043 

Animistic 


.. 6,129,403: 

5,120.310 

2,987 

74 

Minor and Unspecified 


. . ; 29,263: 

2ti,3i)5 

2,908 

1,533 

Total Females . . 


i 152,990,919; 

i J - 1 j - 

151,396,150 

1.000,763 

152,026 

Total Population . . , 

•• 

| 813,41 5, 889| 

294,875,811 

18.539,578 

1670,887 
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but, on the other hand, it 1b believed that the 
emigration into the Bomewhat sparsely peopled 
Nepal teral from some of the adjacent 
British districts, where the population Is much 
congested, exceeds the countervailing Immigra- 
tion. Very few people go from British territory 
to settle permanently In Afghanistan or 
Persia but at the time when the last, census 
was taken owing to drought in Baluchistan, a 
considerable number of Nomarl Brahuis from 
Chagal, and of Baloch from Mekran had passed 
over temporarily into Afghanistan and 
Persia. At a rough guess the number of emi- 
grants across the Indian Frontier may be 
taken to be about a fifth of a million. 

Emigration to Distant Countries.— Of the 

emigrants to distant countries a certain number 
find their way to French or Dutch Colonies, such 
as Surinam, Martinique and Guadeloupe. But 
the majority go to other parts of the British Em- 
pire. The total number of emigrants from India 
to other parts of the British Fiinplro slightly ex- 
ceeds a million, of whom about two-thirds are 
moles ; more than four-fifths of the aggregate are 
Hindus and only ono-tenth arc Mahomedans. Of 
the total number, about 474,000 were enu- 
merated in Ceylon, 231,000 In the Straits 
Settlements and the Malay States, 88,000 in 
British Guiana, 73,000 in Natal, 61 000 In 
Trinidad, 36,000 In Mauritius, 29,000 in Fiji 
and 8,000 each in Jamaica and Zanzibar. About 
one-fifth of these emigrants failed to specify 
their province of birth ; of the remainder no less 
than 693,000 or 86 per cent, were from Madras, 

32.000 from Bengal, about 20,000 each from the 
United Provinces and Bombay, 10.000 from 
Bihar and Orissa, 13,000 from the Punjab and 

8.000 from the Mysore State. The number who j 
emigrated from other purts of India was in.- 1 
considerable. Most of these emigrants to the 
colonies went as ordinary labourers in sugar, 
tea, coffee, rubber and other plantations, but 
a largo number of tho->e from Bombay and 
Bengal are laacara on ships, while many 
of the natives of the Punjab arc employed In 
the army or military police. 

Ceylon. — The movement to Ceylon is of i 
long-standing. Owing to the rapid expansion 
of tea cultivation, the number of natives of I 


India enumerated in that hland Increased by 
65 per cent. In the decade ending In 1901. Since 
then there has been a further Increase of nearly 
10 per cent, chiefly on account of the new 
rubber plantation**. The gill)at majority of 
these emigrants arc from the southern districts 
of Madras. Mysore sends about 8,000, Travan- 
coro 7,000 and Cochin and Bombay 3,000 each. 
Most of them are temporary emigrants, who 
return after a time to their homes in Southern 
India. The total number of Tamils enn 
merated in Ceylon exceeds a million, but about 
half of them have been domiciled In the Island 
for many centuries and barely 100,000 aro the 
offspring of recent settlers. 

Malaya. — The emigration to the Straits 
Settlements and the Malay States la of 
quite recent growth, and Is due almost 
entirely to the demand for labour on the 
rubber plantations. Most of the emigrants 
are temporary settlers, who return to their 
homes when they have sa\ed a little money ; 
and the total number of Indians enume- 
rated there exceeds by only 12 per cent, the 
number who returned to India as their birth- 
place. Almost four-fifths of the total number 
are males. Here also Madras is the principal 
source of supply, the Punjab (8,754) being the 
only other province which sends an appreciable 
number. 

South Africa. — In Natal, there has been a 
great deal of permanent settlemi nt ; and of the 
total number of Indians enumerated there, near- 
ly halt were boin in the colony. Many of these 
have forgotten their native language and now 
talk only English. But It is in Mauritius that the 
process of colonisation has made most headway. 
The introduction of Indian coolies to work the 
a 11 gar plantations dates from the emancipation 
of ihe slaves, three quarters of a century ago : 
and fiom that time onwards many of the coolies 
who have gone thcie have made the Island their 
permanent home. Though It now contains only 
35,000 persons who were bom lnlndla, the total 
number of Indians Is 268,000, or about 70 per 
cent, of the whole population. A large part of 
tlu, island is now owned by Indians, and they 
are dominant in commercial, agricultural and 
domestic callings. 


RELIGIONS. 


India is a land of many religions. All the 
great religious faiths of mankind are ic presented 
to Its population by communities, whoso origin 
carries us back to the early histoiy of their res- 
pective creeds. Hinduism and its offshoots, 
Buddhism and Jainism, are autochthonous. 
The Jews of Cochin have traditions which cany 
back tlielr arrival on the coast to the time of 
their escape from servitude under Cyrus In the 
sixth century B. C. The Syrian Christians ot 
Malabar ascribe the Introduction of Christianity 
and the establishment of their original Church 
to the Apostle St. Thomas, in the year 62 A.D. 
Nenrly two centuries before the followers of 
Mahomed obtained a footing In India as con- 
querors, a peaceful trading colony of Arabs had 
settled on the Malabar const. Tho Pars! settle- 
ment in Gujarat dates from about the Bamc 
period. These facts are recalled here because 
not only Europeans, but even educated Indians, 
speak as 1! the first foreign settlement in India 


was that winch followed the Mahomedan 
couquest, and that Christianity was first brought 
to the country by the Portuguese. They also 
dispose of another erroneous idea that up to 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest, Hinduism 
absorbed all the foreign elements which found 
their way Into the country. No doubt Greeks, 
Bactrians aDd Scythians were so absorbed 
into tho structure of Hinduism, but the fact 
that the Jews, the Syrian Christians and the 
Parsls have remained distinct from Hinduism, 
showB that this was not the case universally. 
If we may hazard a conjecture, It would seem 
that the ancient Hindu policy towards immi- 
grants who came by land differed from that 
observed in the case of immigrants by sea, 
Tho Tndo- Aryan himself entered the country 
through tho mountain passes lu the North-West, 
and knew something of the land which lay 
beyond. But the sea was always something 
of a mystery and a terror to him, and those 
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Occupations of Indians . 

OCCUPATIONS OP THE INDIAN PEOPLES. 


% 

INDIA 313,470,014 

Production of Raw Materials 227,030,092 

I .—Exploitation of the Surface of the Earth 220,560,483 

Pasture and agriculture . . 224,695,000 

(o) Ordinary cultivation 210,787,137 

(6) Growing of special products and market gardening 2,012,603 

(c) Forestry ‘ 072,093 

( A ) Raising of farm stock ' 6,170,104 

(c) Raising of small animals . . , 48,063 

Fishing and bunting i 1,854,583 

l 

II, — Extraction of inerale 1 629,609 

Mines : 375,927 

Quarries of hard rocks ' 75,424 

Salt, etc - 78,258 

B.— Preparation and Supply of Material substances 58,191,121 

II I. - Industry 35,323,041 

Textiles 8,300,501 

Hides, skins aud hard materials from the animal king lorn . . . . j 608,741 

Woo 1 i 3,709,892 

Mctftis ; 1,861,445 

Ceramics 2,240,210 

Chemical products properly so called, and analogous 1,241,687 

Food Industries 3,711,676 

Industries of dress aDd the toilet V, 750,609 

Furniture industries . , . : 39,208 

Building Industries * 2,002,493 

Construction of means of transport 1 60,060 

Production and transmission of physical forces (heat, light, cicctnei- j 14,384 

ty, motive power, etc.). 1 

Industries of luxury and those pertaining to literature and to arts and 2,141,605 

sciences. 

Industries concerned with refuse matter 1,388,515 

l P , — Transport ' 6,028,900 

Transport by water 982,766 

Transport by road 1 2,781,93a 

i 

Transport by rail 1,002,403 

Post Office, telegraph and telephone services j 201,781 


\\ -Trade 

Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and insurance 
Brokerage, commission and export 


17,839 102 
1,220,187 
240,858 


Trade In textiles 

Trade in sldns, leather and furs 

Trade In wood 


1,277,409 

290,712 

224,838 


Trade In metals . , 
Trade In pottery 
Trade In chemical products 


69,700 

101,981 

171,927 


Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc, 
Other trade in food stuffs .. 


719,052 

0,478,868 


Trade In clothing and toilet articles 
Trade to furniture 


806,701 

173,418 




The Peoples of India. 


who came from beyond illy sea were looked 
upon as beings of a different, day They were 
treated hospitably, and In course of time they 
assimilated much of the Intineue^ of their 
Hindu environment. Hut they lem.ilnrd all 
the same separate comrmmitte^. an 1 no attempt 
was made to ineoipor.ile tin in in tin* gu-nt 
mass of Hinduism. 'I lie piohibH mu oi sea \oy- 
ago to members of the higher caste* is another 

J roof of tin* peculiar pnjudiec. which ancient 
ndians chrii'-lird ,.g un-d inhabitants of conutiies 
divided fiotn Indie by i id evening mms. 

Origin of Hinduism. —We have spoken 
dJone ot Hindmani ns being autochthonous. 
The opinion gener; lly held is* that the ancestors 
of the* Vi die I mi in ns were upmlguuita from 
(Witul Hi.i. An Indian nr holm ot some 
npnie has i«Tcntly endeavoured to diow that 
the rurei\od opinion is not borne out by the 
( m deuce available in the am lent Id ei.it up x of 
India. Whatevir may be tin. valor attaching 
to his contention that the Visile Indian-. wen 
not immigianl- or descendants ol imuinnanU, 


of themselves havo made such activity difficult. 
Moreover, a compromise implies f election and 
rejection and the existence of some agency 
entrusted with the duty oi selection. As 
a fact, however, w'o find that Hinduism has 
cxeieised very little selection, and that it 
covers practically all the beliefs and customs 
which prevail amongst the tiibes wlio arc 
included within its pale. Such a state of 
things is more consonant with the view that 
Hie purer forms of UindiiLsin are, highly evolved 
stages of the cinder forms which are still 
1 ohncrml by the less educated and prospciuus 
j sections of the community. This view, namely, 
j that the higliei forms of Hinduism are evolved 
■ irorii lower ones, rather than that the latter 
J me coiruptions of the foimer, gains support 
; nom what is now generally accepted as being 
< tin* true explanation ot the origin of certain 
1 social customs. Twenty yi ars ago, it was 
geueiidly held that the custom of child mar- 
riages. for instance, was of sacerdotal origin 
mid was mod largely piovalmit amongst the 
higher cash e, (torn whom it spread to the lower 


i . . r i , . . , , . m-MU L i cisiif) iLuui wiiuju li, **iMvau 

Imt onh j .itMiii H tho iiKtiwnuu, p-ipii1.il 10 a ,, ,. n , tl i, (jW „ V(T , lt b,. ( . n proved that 

!!!■:. T. .‘l. u !\*l ' Clul.1 nmuiacm XI a provnl, nt t,.r more lamely 


os he that then- is no rxpp s-iou m th* 

Vedas m a longing, linguing icnirmbr.i'iec 


ages me preva 
and in a far gios^er iorm amongst the lowest 
cades than among d- the higher castes, and 



”! "" ' iaT “ * !V n r * ^ lnr , t thanK . f| . rM i u hv]MA of Hinduism, 

5hJ n i-l?U l w f »i v J ,M i ' !f l V.l ,,cl f i 1 K i f *i V av,1l1 i ! namely. that i it the transimgmtion of souls 
t) ; 8 r * ri! *' .!, < 1 ♦’ fr iV v, 1 ' 1 , 1 ,l '’ -^r ' »»>d in the law of Karma oi retribution, are 

nr,u t<U i? ir \i‘ f 1" tL> M- >,f 11 *'iid with, it anything, more tenacity by the 

'■ 1 -I 1 ! y y T) °‘ ‘ «■* by the high/ r castes. 

at their daily devotion*, and liflp* to knop i 

them in mind of Mie suictity of the Indian 1 Scope of Hinduism.— From this point of 
Honlluvut in Hindu <><*. if the 'iiicmnl. vii w, the varying beliefs and customs which go 
Hindus vv<’ic imii.igianta, tiny not omv look'mwhr the mime of Hinduism not only offer 
exceptional care to blot out all ni'inones of | no difficulties but furnish the, right due to the 
the laud from winch lin y iann Irom tlvar , midi rstandmg of this unique ’Oeio- religions 
own minds, but they also sho\e by eviry means system. f J’h *y explain why the term “ religion" 
iu their power to bind the i* verenee and love • as appliid to Hinduism does not adequately 
of their posterity to India as 1h< land pur cxpies-s ils scope and method. Hinduism ha* 
excellence of iciigion and imoi . t !j ( y, so much j no settled ueeds which arc obligatory on every 
so that the name Hindu, m th* orthodox ae- \ Hindu. It enforces no fixed and unlfoim 
eeptance of tin* irrm, is not applicable to anyone 1 moral standards on the innumerable sects and 
who is not born in India II the Ann -dors I caste** which hear its name, lt extends its 
of the Hindus were foiejgneis in India, thev j | suffrages to monogamous, polygamous and 
must have set themselves, as a matt* a ot ; even polyan* lions muons between the sexes 
deliberate policy, to inteitwinc the deem-t j and, in the case of the, sGmalled devndmix , 
affections and the highest a-piratiom ot tin ir j coimti nances a life of open irregularity. An 
race with the land in which they had act tied, j Indian newspaper recently Instituted an in- 
to the entire exclusion of the land win m e < Ivy , teiosting discussion on the question “ Who 
had come. j is n Hindi*.’* An eminent Hindu lawyer, who 

«... . . i subsequently rose to be a judge of one of the 

n 1 F V r?^y? I )i °/ ^ n 5f. U ^ SI ? 1 ' a 0 J} nS |r fr ? ,n j Indian High Courts, laid dow n that a Hindu 
V ? ry i ancestors of the Hindus , wafl 0 ne to whom the Indian Courts would 

l\ ( r n» nalVr n PrantM IT' . c r ntM l H . ! fie , i apply the Hindu law. The learned lawyer, 

Af T> !«ui!m° D . generally ^ given of the varicln-s , j, owevrPf forgot that there are Mahomed an 
rt , K j 01 .^ ^ ) , < , lle ^ s . a,, ^„ practices to be , ,. 0s f r3 follow the Hindu law in regard to 

fount, withm tlu* pHe of Hinduism. Hinduism, i fj, e inheritance of «ma succession to property, 
it is the common idf f a, was orlgmaliy a pure : * 4 

and simple creed wbirti has hod to conipiomise j And yet, though Hinduism refuses to conform 
with the Animism ot the population, amongst j to almost every one of the ideas which we 
whom it spread, by accepting sevcial of its j usually associate with the term “ religion,” 
godlinga und sufUTMtitions. The greatest ! jt is impossible to deny that it occupies a unique 
obstacle iu the way of thin explanation is that ; and highly important place amongst the rell- 
there is no evidence whatsoever of any orga- i gious systems of tho world. The reason why 


niacd missionary activity among the Hindus 
at any Mine. The immense distances and the 
absence of means of communication, would 


it docs not fit into our definition of religion 
is that lt represents a fundamentally different 
line of evolution in the history of religious 
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OCCUPATIONS OP THE TNDIAN PEOPI.ES-pohW. 


V. — Trade — f%ntd . ! 

Trade in building materials j 84.613 

Trade in means ot transport I 2 40,390 

Trade m fuel I 524,962 

Trade In articles of luxury and tbon* pojf timing lo Utter* and the | 622,130 

arts? and union cc*. 

'I r»ido in re fuse mat tor .. .. .. .. . . . .j 3,095 

Xi ad c of other sorts .. . , .. .. . . I 2,392,534 

C. ~ I’CDLIC ADMINISTRATIONS AND LI1USRAL ARTS |* 10,012,123 

17 — Public Force ■ 2,398,586 

Army .. .. .. .. .. .. . . . . ! 005,278 

Navy .. . 1 4,640 

l’o lire ; 1,728,068 

17/ - Public Administration .. .. .. . « .. ,, . 2,048,005 

V 1 11. - -Vio famous inul Ldnu til Arts .. .. . . . . . . , 5,325.357 

Kellgigti .. .. .. .. .. 1 2,700,489 

J.aw .. .. .. .. . . .. . . .. . ! 303,405 

Mfdii in* 020,900 

Iiifiimmon .. . j 074,393 

Tellers n ml arts and m icue,i*s .. .. .. . . . 1 051,107 

TX. — Persons tiring principally on their Income . . .. . 540,175 

D , — Wise I'TJ. A N EO U S 17,280.078 

X ,— Domestic Sen ice 4,599,080 

XT.— Insufficiently describe </ Occupations ! 9.236.210 

XI 7 . — Unproductive 3,461 .381 

inmates of jails, asylums and lio^Huls 132, eio 

Beggars, vagrants and piostitutes .. 1 3,318,771 


Disrniiiimos of tug population. 


i 


Area in square miles 

Number of Towns and Villages 
(a) Towns 
{b) Villages 

Number of Occupied Houses 
(<?) In Towns 
(5) In Villages 

Total Population 

(a) In Towns 

(b) In Villages 

Males 

a) In Towns 

b) In Villages 

Females 

(a) In Towns . . , . 

(b) In Villages . . 


India. 


Untish 
Pi o vinees. 


Native 

81 /it Cs, 


1 ,802,057 ! 

; 1 ,093,074 ' 

709.583 

722.495 

538,809 ■ 

183,086 

2.153 

1,152 

701 

720.342 

537,357 

182.985 

63,710,179 

49,1 10,017 

1 1,569.232 

6,037,456 

J 4,409,121 1 

1,628,335 

57,672,723 

1 41,731,826 • 

M 940,897 

31 5,150,360 

' 24 1.267,542 ! 

70,888,854 

29,718 228 . 

22,817,715 i 

6,930,513 

285, 108,1 «S i 

2 21. 149.827 | 

63,958,341 

161.338,933 | 

J 24.873,691 ! 

36,405,244 

16.108 301 , 

12,525.830 ! 

3,582,474 

115,250,031 ; 

112,347,861 | 

32,882,770 

153,817,461 

119,393,851 i 

34,423,610 

13,(539,924 

10,291,885 

3,348,039 

140,177,537 

109,101,066 | 

31,076,671 
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The Peoples of India. 


thought. In other raceg the line of evolution 
was from polytheism to monotheism, but in 
India it was from polytheism to the higher 
pantheism. Contrasting the development of 
the Judaic idea of God with that of tne Hindus, 
l)r. Harold Half ding observes “ With the 
Hindus there was no God who claimed solo 
sway; tiny went back to the power which 
makes all gods what they are, to the inner 
aspirations and needs which find vent for 
themselves in prayer and sacrifice. Following 
an extremely icmarkable line of thought 
that which drives men to worship gods was 
itself icgarded as the true divine power. 
Brahma meant originally the magical, creative 
word qf prayer, but It afterwards camo to 
denote the principle of existence itself, so 
that we have a transition Irom the idea ot 
motion towards to that of its goal, from prayer 
to the object addressed in prayer.” The Indian 
philosopher saw the whole uni\erse transfused 
and ov 01 spread with Deity. He pciccived how 
cmI w r as being perpetually transformed to good 
in the cosmic process spreading out before the 
poet and the philosopher, endless and timeless, 
to whom the evil and the good seemed but 
different stages in a great common process of 
which the secret was know n only to the Supreme 
Being. .No European writer lias caught the 
innermost essence of the Hindu philosopher’s 
idea of the Supreme, so iaithfully, and cxpussed 
it bo felicitously as Sir Edwin Arnold in hi- 
” light of Asia.” 

Before beginning, and without an end, 

As space eternal and as surety sure, 
la fixed a Power divine which moves to 
good, 

Only its laws endure. 

It ia not maned nor stayed in any use, 

AH liketh it ; the swat white milk it brings 
To mothers’ bieiats, it biings the white 
drops too, 

Wherewith the young snake stings 
It- slayetli and it saveth, nowise moved 
Except unto the working out ot doom; 

Its threads arc Love and hue ; Death and 
Pain 

The shuttles of its loom. 

It maketh and unmaketli, mending all ; 

What it hath wrought is better than had 
been ; 

Slow grows the splendid pattern that it 
plans 

Its wistful hands between. 

The ethical values of Hinduism are not different 
from those of other great religions. Like them 
it attaches little Importance to the qualities 
which make for woraly success, and most Im- 
portance to self-sacrifice, humility and kindli- 
ness to all. Only its methods differ. On the 
whole, however, the Hindu soclo-rellgious 
scheme, owing to its tendency to make the 
individual human being a passive Instrument 
in the hands of a Higher Power instead of an 
active co-operator with It, has favoured stabi- 
lity at the expense of progress. 

Hindu sects.— Hinduism is made up of 
many sects and cults. It Is usual to speak 
of Hinduism as lfc was before Buddhism, as a 
single creed, but this is because the literature 
that has come down to us Is the literature of 
the sect that came to supersede all others. 


But even in it, we can, by reading between 
the lines, discover the existence of rival sects. 
Even the Vedas themselves are the literature 
probably of one of several sects which happened 
to be gifted with a talent for letters. The 
rapid multiplication of Beets, however, was 
undoubtedly encouraged by the introduction 
of idol worship in Imitation of the practice 
of decadent Buddhism. Hindu religious 
philosophers recognised three ways of salvation, 
namely, the way of knowledge, the way of 
fuith and the way of service. Every sect of 
Hinduism recognises the value of all these 
three ways, but it differs as to tho relative 
importance to be attached to each. Tho sect 
of the great philosopher, Sankara chary a, who 
maintained that the Supreme Being was the 
only Reality and that alt tho phenomenal uni- 
verse was Maya or illusion, and that salva- 
tion came from the realisation of this fact, 
did not discard faith and service altogether, 
but only gave these a subordinate position 
in his scheme of religion. Ramanuja, Madhva 
and Vallabhacharya who followed him and, 
in more or less degree, refuted his doctrine 
of the non-reality of the phenomenal uni vers-, 
laid more stress on faith and service than on 
knowledge, but they did not discard the path 
of knowledge altogether. It should be men- 
tioned here that it has been the great misfor- 
tune of Hinduism that the path of service has 
come to mean the path not of altruistic service 
to mankind but the path of service conceived 
in a ceremonial guise to priests, religious recluses 
and mendicants and to idols. It is the great 
aim of *hc modern religious reform movements 
such as the Arya Sainaj and the Brahma Samnj 
to icscue the path of service from Ibis spurious 
interpretation and to make altruistic social 
service an integral part of religion. The ques- 
tion of sect, however, does not play a very 
important part In Hinduism. Except In 

southern and to a much smaller extent, in 

Western India, the great mass of the Hindus 
are not sectaries. In Southern India, the 
Vaishnavas and Madhvas will, on nc account, 
worship Shiva or visit a temple deducted to 
him. The Llngayaths aro a Shiva sect found 
in the Karuntak districts of the Bombay and 
Madrid Riesidencies, and in Mysore, and they 
have an invincible repugnance to the worship 
of Vishnu. But these are exceptional instances. 
But so far as the bulk of the Hindus are con- 
cerned, they resort to the nearest shrine whether 
it be dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu. The 
attitude of Hinduism to other religions is that 
they are each of them the most suitable path 
to salvation for the people who are bom In 
them — that they are all several roads which 
lead to Heaveu. For tills reason Hinduism 
has never been a proselytising religion. This 
has proved a disadvantage to it face to face 
with such religions as Mahomedanlsm and 
Christianity which not only admit converts, 
but are actively engaged In seeking them. The 
proportion of Hindus to the total population 
has steadily diminished during the last forty 
years, partly owing to conversions to other 
religions particularly from amongst the lower 
classes. Conversions from among members 
of the higher and literate classes nave practi- 
cally ceased. 

Hinduism.— The Hindus number 217,560,892 
or 09*4 per cent, of the total population ot 
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India. Buddhists and Jains together number 
11,060,035. Thus 220,556,527 or about 73 per 
cent, of the Indian people depend for their spiri- 
tual sustenance qp Hinduism and its offshoots. 

The Buddhist population is mostly Burmese, 
Buddhism having ceased a thousand years ago to 
count as a leading religion in the land of its birth. 
Several reasons are usually given to account for 
the hostility of Hinduism to Buddhism, such as 
that Buddha denied the authority of the Vedas 
and the existence of God and of the human soul. 
Jainism did all this, and vet Jains to-day occupy 
a recognised position in the Hindu social system. 
The real reason for the Hindu hostility to Bud- 
dhism was that It influenced and Has in its turn 
Influenced by in the later years of Its prevalence 
in India, the alien Mongolian consciousness. 
Hinduism has always been extremely tolerant 
of indigenous heresies, but It is jealous of outside 
Influence. Indian Buddhism, too, had become 
extremely corrupt and superstitious long before 
Hinduism re-established Itself as the religion 
pre-eminently of the Indian people. 

Other Indigenous Religions.— -Buddhism 
and Jainism were originally only sects of 
Hinduism. Jainism even now is not so sharply 
divided from the latter religion ns Buddhism 
is. Jains are everywhere a recognised section 
of Hindu Society, and in some ports of the 
country there has been an increasing tendency 
on their part to return themselves at the 
Census as Hindus. The outstanding feature 
of Jainism Is the extreme sanctity in which all 
forms of life arc held. The Jains arc generally 
bankers and traders. Their number at the 
last Census was 1.248,182, the apparent 
decline being due to the tendency noted above 
for Jains to return themselves os Hindus. 
Buddhism is professed but by few persons In 
India. The Buddhist population of the Indian 
Empire is mainly Burmese. Their number U 

io, 72 i, 4 & 3 . The founders of Buddhism and 

Jainism are believed to have been contempo- 
larlcs, whose date is assigned somewhere in the 
6th Century B.C. Sikhism, which is tho next 
important indigenous religion, had its origin 
many centuries later. The founder of Sikhism, 


Guru Nanak, flourished in the latter half of the 
15th Century of the Christian era. Kanak’a 
teaching amounted to nothing more than pure 
Thehm. He taught that there is only one 
true God, he condemned Idolatry, proclaimed 
the futility of pilgrimages and rites and cere- 
monies, and declared that the path to salvation 
lies through good deeds combined with devotion 
to the Supreme Being. He preached the 
brotherhood of men. Sikhism continued to 
exist as a pacific cult till about the end of the 
seventeenth century, when tho persecutions 
of Aurangzeb had the effect of converting it 
into a militant creed. This momentous change 
was accomplished under the direction of Guru 
Govind, tho tenth and last of the Gurus : “ I 
shall send a sparrow," he once exclaimed and 
" lo I the Imperial falcons will fly before It.” 
On his death -bed, he exhorted his followers to 
regard the Granth, tho 6acred book of the 
Sikhs?, as their Guru, to look upon it as the 
person of the living Guru. After his death, 
Sikhism passed through a period of deepest 
gloom, but it Boon recovered and In 1758 the 
Sikhs entered Lahore in triumph. The teach- 
ings of Gum Nanak have profoundly affected 
Hindu thought and life In the Punjab, though 
tho number of persons professing the Sikh 
religion is only 3,014,466 according to the 1911 
Census. This represents an increase of over 
40 per cent, since 1901. Two other religious 
movements, offshoots of Hinduism, remain to 
bo mentioned, namely, the Brahmo-Samaj and 
the Arya-Samaj. Both of them are less than 
one hundred years old. The founder of the 
foimcr was Baja Bam Mohan Itoy, and of the 
latter. 8 w anil Dayanand Saraswat' The 
Brahmo-Samaj does not believe in nn infallible 
sciiptum, while the Arya-Saniaj accepts the 
Vedas as Divinely revealed. Both the move- 
ments arc opposed to idolatry and favour soda) 
reform. The Brahmo movement, appealing 

as it does to the cultured intellect, has not 
been making os much progress as the Arya- 
Samaj. The number of persona professing 
each of these creeds is 5.504 and 243,445 respec- 
tively. The stronghold of the Arya-Samaj la 
the Punjab, that of tho Brahmo-Samaj, Bengal. 


Non-Indian Religions. 


Mahomedanlsm. — Ot non-Indian religions, 
that is, of religions which had their origin 
outside India the religion which has the largest 
number of followers io this conntry is Maho- 
medanism. One hundred yea** beforo the Mus- 
sulmans obtained a foothold In Sind by right 
of conquest, they were settled in Cochin as 
traders and missionaries. The author of 
Cochin Tribes and Castes refers to a tradition 
that in the 7th Century, a Mahomedan merchant 
named Malak Medina, accompanied by some 
priests, bad settled in or near Mangalore. 
The Kollam era of Malabar dates, according to 
popular tradition, from the departure of Them- 
man Perumal, the last of the Perumal Kings, to 
Arabia, on his conversion to Islam. The date 
of the commencement of the era Is the 25th 
August 825 A.D. For about twelve Centuries, 
Islam has existed In India side by side with 
Hinduism. Darina that period It has been 
greatly influenced by Hindu ideas and institu- 
tions. Moreover, the Indian converts to 
Mfthomedantsm have to a large extent retained 


the customs and beliefs of Hinduism. The 
writer of the article on religions of India in 
the new edit’on of tho Imperial Gazetteer 
observes of Islam In India : “ Ti it has gained 
some converts from Hinduism it has borrowed 
from it many of those practices which distin- 
guish it from the original faith of Arabia. By 
degrees the fervid enthusiasm of the early raiders 
was softened down; the two religions learned 
to live side by side ; and if the Mahomedan of 
the later days could never conceal Ills contempt 
for the faith of his ‘pagan' neighbours, ha 
came to understand that it could not be destroy* 
ed by persecution. From the Hindus Islam 
derived much of its demonology, the belief in 
witchcraft, and the veneration of departed 
Plrs or Saints, The village Musulman of the 

S resent day employs the Hindu astrologer to 
x a lucky day for a marriage, or will pray 
to the village god to grant a son to bis wife. 
This is the more natural, because conversion 
to Islam, whenever it does occur, is largely 
from the Ipwer cgstes." Mahomedanlsm has 
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two main and several minor sects. The major J 
sects are the Sliiah and the Sunni. The great j 
majority of Indian Mussulmans nre of the j 
laiter sect. The Punjab and Sind in the .North- j 
West and East Bengal in the North-East. are j 
the strongholds of J slain in India. The Mns- ] 
sulman population ol India, attordlng to the j 
Census of 1911, is o«,fi 17,299. Of this number j 
no less than 24 millions ar*' in l ion pal, about j 
12 millions in the Punjab, and about 5 millions { 
in the Ended JTohiuc*. Amongst Native | 
States, Kaslmirre has the largest Mussulman | 
population, about 2j millions 

Christianily — Indian fhiistiauity has an 
even longer history than Indian Mahoiucdauisni 
According to tut tiadition prevailing among | 
the Synan Ohnstinn- in .Malabar, the mtio- | 
duction of ( Juisti.imtv and the establishment, j 
of the Original ('luueii in Malabar ill the yeai 
r.2 A T) me aseiibid to the Apodle St Thomas, j 
who landed at ( nmpnnore or MumiK comer ted ! 
many Brahmins and others, ordained two i 
Pnsbyten, and aKn toundid seven olmrrhc*, J 
six in Travnnrore and Coelun, and tin* se\enth ! 
in South Malabar (Corbin C.utos* and Tribes, ! 
Vol. 1 1 Ch.ipti; XA I, [> The history of 1 

Roman Catlmhei'-ni in India dates fiom the j 
beginning of the -ixi tenth Centuiv. The ttrrt, j 
1’iotestant iimsum \\,\° established two cen- 
turies later by the Lutheians who started j 
their wo i k in 'J'ramiucbar in Soiit.ti India under 
Danish protection The ChrMian population, J 
according to the last Ceir-in, liumbirs :j,s70,204. ' 
Nemly 2 h millions me ii. habitants or the Madras i 
Presidem*y and the Native States courier fed , 
with it. Bdiar and Bombay have cadi over | 
200,000 Christ laris, ; 

Zoroast nanism —This udiviou was bi ought 
or brought back to India m 717 A T>. by Paisis • 
who, fleeing iron) persecution at the hand* of j 

the 51 us>- ul run n eompir rr-rs of tluir native land, ! 

anived at the little port of ftanjan, sixty miles j 
north of Bombay in tlr.it year. Avoiding t«> | 
the Indian antiipjarinn rvhnbir, the latr Kajeu- i 
dralnl Mitra, the ancestors ot tl.e Ilimlns and j 
Panda dwelt together in the Punjab, when a 
religions schism ltd to the lattir ictraeing tluir 
Rtepa to Persia. 'Jin* throiy derives probability 
from the names of thu beneficent and mal'*fle 
deities referred to In the Hindu and Par.-i 
sacred books: “ What is mort striking in the 


relations of the two faiths, is,” writes Mr. Crooke 
in bis article on the Religions of India in the 
Imperial Gazetteer : “ that in tho A vesta the 
evil spirits are known as Daeva, (modern Persian 
Div), a term which the lnd<7- Aryans applied, 
in tho form T)ova, to the spirits of light. By 
a similar inversion, Asura, the name of the 
gods in Hie Big Veda, suffered degradation 
and at a latter date was applied to evil spirits ; 
but in Iran, Ahura was consistently applied 
in the higher sense to the deity, especially as 
Ahura Mazdn, the wise, to the Buprcnie Hod” 
The Parkis have two seels. The principal 
djlfeunre between them appears to he that the 
holy days of the one precede those of tho other 
by about a month. The number ot Parsls, 
a wording to the last Census, is 100,0%. The 
niajonty of the Pams li\o in Bombay 
Jews. — The Benl-Jsrocl at Kolaba, in 

Bombay and the -lews at Coeldn are descen- 
dants of ancient Colonies. The Kolaba Colony 
dates back to the Mxlh century, and the Corbin 
colony to (he second century A.D Both 
l«wi>h colonies recognize a while and black 
section, the latter being those who have mote 
completely coalesced with the. native popu- 
lation. The Jews numbered 20,980 at the 
Census of 1911. 

Animists. — Since the Census of 1 MO 1 , 
an attempt lias been made to enumerate the 
“ Aniinists ” separately from the Hindus. 
10,2n:>,lGH persons mo classed ns Ammists, 
aceoidmg to the last Census. The difference 
between Animism and Anthropomorphism lias 
been stut d by Professor Westermark, to bo 
Hint, ’.vhile the uni mist, worships inanimate 
objo* la as gods, \ntliropomorpnism consists 
in the worship of such objects an representatives 
md reflection oi the Deity. As a subtle dis- 
tinction of Hus kind ij not. within the grasp 
of the a vo age enumerator, the category of 

Atmi'.lsls in the Census Schedules is hugely 

conjectural. Mr. Urooko in the Imperial 
GuMtu'r ohseives “Such a classification is of 
no piaetical value, simply because it ignores 
the fact that tho fundamental religion of the 
! majority of the people — Hindu, Buddhist,, 
1 or even Mussulman is mainly Animi-tie. Tho 
I peasant may nominally worship tho greater 
; gods ; hut when* trouble conics in the shape 
j oi disease, drought, or famine, it is from Irvo 
’ older grxls that, lie seeks relief." 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Uniformity of Indian Social Life — ! Thus, we find, there is scarcely any community 
Though India is a land of many religions and ; in India which has not been more or less Infected 

though each Tcllgious community haw, as a by the caste spirit. The Jews, the Parsls, 

tule, lived apart from the other communities the Christians, and evui the Mahomedans 

for centuries, still there is a considerable uni- 1 have been Influenced by it*. Other Hindu 

fortnity in the arrangements and institutions > social institutions an«l customs which have 
of their social lif*. The social system of the ; exerted a similar influence arc the joint family 
Hindus is the typo to which all other com- J system, the custom of child marriages, and of 
munities domiciled in th* country have hitherto j enforced widowhood. and the feeling fcliAt con- 
tended to conform. To a large extent, this j tact with persons engaged in certain oeeupa- 
unifomuty of social arrangements Is clenily ! tionn is polluting. In view of this general 
due to the fact thut, amongst, the Mahomedans j similarity of the social institutions of tho several 
and Indian (hi stinns, for instance, the ron- | Indian communities, a description of the Hlndii 
verts from Hinduism continued to retain their | social system which is tho great prototypo 
old ideas in regard to social conduct. To n of them all, will give & general idea of the social 
smaller extent, the motive which Influenced \ life of the Indian population as a whole. It 
them to conforta to Hindu social ideal has j should, however, be mentioned here that, 
been the convenience thereby caused in busd- j In recent years, as the result of a growing 
nefts intercourse with t|icir flipdu neighbours. 1 communal consciousness, efforts hgve typg 
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made by many of the Indian communities 
to discard whatever is in disaccord with the 
original simplicity of their respective faiths. 
But this inoveiTM'iit has as yet touched no 
more than the highly educated fringe, and even 
among the latter, there are thoughtful 1 men who 
distrust “ revivals " as substitutes for reform. 

Caste. — The most conspicuous social 
institution of Tndhi is Caste. Caste is based 
on birth. The dfcct of caste is to divide society 
into a number of vertical sections, and not as 
in modern countries, into horizontal sections. 
'Hie economic and cultuinl dilftrcnces among 
the members of each caste arc great. The 
millionaire and the pauper, the scholar and the 
Illiterate of one caste, form a social unit. The 
rich man of one caste must seek a husband for 
Ida daughter among the poor of his caste, if he 
cannot 11ml one of a corresponding position 
in life. Jle can on no account think of main mg 
Inn to a young man ol another caste, though 
as regards culture and social position, he may 
bo a most desirable match. Thus, each caste 
is. within it>elr, a democracy m which the poor 
and the lowly have always the upper hand 
over Die rich and the high-placed. In this 
way, the system of caste lias, in the past, scr\ cd 
as a substituic for State relief of the pool by 
means of special law’s and institutions. To 
some extent, this is the case evrn now, but the 
economic pleasure of these days, and the in- 
llmnec of Western education ate proimmdly 
modifying the conception of caste. The growth 
of the English-educated class on the one hand, 
and of the modern industrial and commcicial 
class of Indians, on the other with common 
ampliations ami inteiests, is a factoi call Minted 
lo undermine the importance of carle. Al- 
though for pmoJy social purposes, it will, no 
doubt, linger for many years longer. It is bound 
Ultimately to collapse be lure the mtcllnuial 
and economic influences which arc moulding 
modern India. The question how caste origi- 
nated has been discussed by several leaned 
Orientalists, but the latest, and most authori- 
tative opinion is that its rise and growth were 
due to several causes, the principal of them 
being differences of race and occupation. The 
four original castes of the Hindus have multi- 
plied to marly two thousand, owing to the 
llssi parous tendencies of Hindu social life. 
Some large castes consist of many thousands 
of families, while others, notably in Gujarat, 
comprise scarcely a hundred houses. Among 
Indian Mahomcdans, there are several com- 
munities wh’ch are. virtually castes, though 
they are not so rigidly closed as Hindu castes. 
Indian Christian converts, In some parts of the 
country, Insist on maintaining the distinctions 
of their original castes, and in a recent cape, 
one caste of Indian Christians contested, in 
a Court of Law, a ruling of their Bishop dis- 
allowing the exclusive use of a part, of their 
church to m cm bora of that caste. The Pnrsls 
arc practicaliv a caste in themselves. The 
observations regarding cuute apply more or 
less to the Institution of the Joint family of 
which really the. former is an extension. This 
Institution is rapidly breaking-up, though the 
rigidity of the Illndu law of succession operates 
wholly in Its favour. 



to which reference is made in the foregoing 
paragraph, had its origin in efforts much- by tho 
Government of India, with the co-operation 
and support of enlightened Hindus m the 
early part of the last, century to put down the 
practice ot part’, that is, burning the widow 
along with her dead husband. Ibis cruel 
practice, which prevailed particularly among 
the high caste Hindus m Bengal, was eventually 
suppressed by legislation. But the discussions 
which ensued in conm ctioi* with ™ti question 
led lo the exposure of the hard lot of Hindu 
widows as a class, llenutrriage whs piohibited 
and as child marriages were common, several 
young girls wcie comhimied to had a life of 
celibacy on the death of their husbands. This 
led to immorality and infanticide by young 
widows, who ware anxious to hide ilurir shame 
was nut imminent. Led by the Pandit tshwar 
Chandra Vidyasagara, a very learned Sanskrit 
.scholar, a movement began wMiicli had for its 
object, the removal ot the ban on flic remarriage 
of Hindu widow’s. The I ’and it, was able to 
prove from the Hindu religious books that the 
Minamage of widows had the sanction of 
antiquity. But it was ncce*<-aiy. in Older to 
'•stablisli the validity of the remninage of Hindu 
widows beyond doubt, to have a law passed 
by the Legislative Council of the (Jovernor- 
tirncrnl ot India Thu Pandit and his followers 
memorialised Goveimmnt There was strong 
opposition Horn the orthodox masses, but the 
(Joveininent of the day were convinced that, 
justice was on tfu side of the leformcrft, and 
the Hindu Widow' Beuiainage Act was passed. 
The eontrovisy on the question ot i ne re- 
man mge ot widows led to other consequents. 
It was hit that the age at which gais were 
man led was absurdly low, mid that child 
nmriages vv< r< at the loot o) many social evils. 
It wu- uKo realised that the general illiteracy 
ot Imliun w uniai tub till? gmtU'&t obstacle 
in the way of rt forming social customs, and 
that education ot women should be. the first 
plank in the social leform platlorm. The 
earliest social reformers in India were the 
Btahmo SarnajMs who discarded idolatry 
and caste. Other nfonners since then have 
endeavoured to propagate ideas of social reform 
entirely on a secnlai basis The Indian JNa- 
honul * Soc nil Conference is their principal 
oigunisation, and it, is supported by Piovin- 
nnl and District Conference $ and Associations. 
Social relorm ideas have made conddeiablo 
headway during the last twenty-five years. 
Widow mairfiges are of weekly occurrence 
in some provinces The rcshietiuiw ot caste 
as to inbr-dimng and -oa- voyage have lost 
much or tluir force The age at winch girls 
are married is steadily, if slowly, rising. The 
education of guts is making mpid pngrm 
Ail lucre i?, ng number of them go to nigh 
Schools and Colleges every year. But the 
most slgniileftnl testimony to the spread of 
social reform ideas in the country Is the re- 
markable diminution in the volume and weight 
of the opposition to them. The number of 
journals devoted to tilt social reform cause 
is increasing, and some of tho newspaper 
which Imd made themselves conspicuous by , 
tbelr virulent opposition to social reform twenty* 
years ago, now recognlso its utility Aod im- 
portance. 
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Sex and Marriage . 


SEX. 


In India as a whole the proportion of females 
per thousand males rose steadily from 954 in 
1881 to 903 In 1901. It has now iallen again to 
exactly the same figure as in 1881. The 
Important aspect of these figures is the great 
contrast they show bcl ween India and Europe, 
where the number of females per thousand 
males varies from 1,093 in Portugal, and 1,068 
in England and Wales, to 1,013 In Belgium, 
and 1,003 In Ireland. In drawing attention to 
this disparity the Chief Census Officer argued 
that the relatively high mortality amongst 
females was sufficient to account for the 
difference stated. Then in sumin arising the 
causes of tills relatively higher moitality lie 
said . “ In Europe, boys and girls arc equally 
well cared for. Consequently, as boys are con- 
stitutionally more delicate than girls, by the 
timo adolescence is reached, a higher death-rate 
has already obliterated the excess of males and 
produced a numerical equality between the two 
sexes Later on in life, the mortality amongst 
males remains relatively high, owing to the nsk3 
to which they are exposed in their daily avoca- 
tions ; hard work, exposure in all weathers and 
accidents of various kinds combine to make their 
mean duration of life less than that of women, who 
arc for the most part engaged In domestic duties 
or occupations of a lighter nature. Hence the 
proportion of females steadily rises. In India, 
the conditions arc altogether different. Sons 
are earnestly longed for, while daughters are not 
wanted. This feeling exists everywhere, but It 


varies greatly m intensity. It Is strongest 
amongst communities such as tlfa higher Rajput 
duns, where large sums have to be paid to obtain 
a husband of suitable status and tne cost of the 
marriage ceremony is excessive and those like 
the Pathans who despise women and hold In de- 
rision the father of daughters. Sometimes the 
prejudice against daughters is so strong that 
abortion is resorted to when the midwife predicts 
the birth of a girl. Formerly, female infants were 
frequently killed as soon as they were born, and 
even now they arc very commonly neglected to 
a greater or less extent. The advantage which 
nature gives to girls Is thus neutralised by the 
treatment accorded to them by their parents. 
J’o make matters worse, they are given In mar- 
riage at a very early ago, and cohabitation 
begins long before they are physically fit for It 
To the evils of early chlld-beanng must be added 
unsidlful midwifery ; and the combined result 
is an excessive mortality amongst young 
mothers. In India almost every woman has to 
face these dangers. Lastly, amongst the lower 
classes, who form the bulk of the population, 
the women oftca have to work as hard as, and 
sometimes harder than, tho men, and they are 
thus less favourably situated in respect of their 
occupations than th< lr sisters in Europe." It is 
but lair to say that this conclusion has been 
challenged by many Indian writers, who attri- 
bute far grater importance than the Chief 
Census Officer to the omission of females at 
the enumeration. 


MARRIAGE. 


Although recognised In some backwaid pait‘, 
polyandry is now rare In India. \\ 11 h oithodox 

Hindus marriage is a religious sacrament which 

cannot be revoked. Tho Mahomcdan* allow a 
man to divorce his wife without any sped il rea- 
son, but he then becomes liable to p>.y her dower. 
The permission is seldom act d upon. The 
Buddhists of Burma regard marriage merely as 
a civil contract, and cither side can annul it. 
The Hindu law places no restriction on the num- 
ber of wives a man may have ; but most castes 
object to their members having more than one 
wife, except for special reasons. A Mahomcdan 
may have four wives, but he also In practice is 
generally monogamous. 

Marriage Statistics.— In the population of 
ages and religions, about halt the males and one- 
third of the females are unmarried ; 40 per cent, 
of the males and 48 of the females arc married, 
and 6 and 17 per cent, respectively are widowed. 
A reference to the age statistics shows that the 
great majority of the unmarried of both sexes 
are very young children, three-quarters of tho 
bachelors being under 15 years of age, while a 
somewhat larger proportion of the spinsters are 
under 10 ; only one bachelor in 24 is over 30, and 
only one spinster in 14 is over 15. At the higher 
ages practically no one is left unmarried, except 
persons suffering from some Infirmity or dis- 
Bguiement, beggars, prostitutes, concubines, reli- 
gious devotees and mendicants and a few mem- 
bers of certain hypergamous groups who have 
been unable to effect alliances of tne kind which 
alone are permitted to them by the rules of their 
community. It is the persons of the above das* 


sei who contribute the 4 per cent, of the males 
over 40, and tho 1 per ctnf . or the females o\ er 

au who are not, and never have been, married. 

Marriage Universal.— This universality of 
marriage constitutes one of the most striking diff- 
erences between tho social practices of India and 
those of Western Europe. It has oft n been ex- 
plained on tho ground that, with thi Hindus, 
marriage is a religious necessity. Every man 
must marry In order to beget a son who will per- 
form his funeral rites and rescue his soul from hell. 
In the case of aglrl it is Incumbent on the parents 
to give her in marriage before she reaches the age 
ot puberty. I allure to do so is punished with 
social ostracism In this world and hell fire In the 
next. But it is not only with the Hindus that 
marriage is practically universal; it is almost, 
equally so with the Mahomedans, Animtsts and 
Buddhists. 

Early Marriage.— Another striking featuro 
of the Indian statistics as compared with those of 
Western Europe is the early age at which 
marriage takes place. According to M. Bund- 
barg*s table showing the average distribution by 
age and civil condition of the people of Western 
Europe according to tho censuses taken about 
the year 1880, of the population below tho ago of 
20, only one male In 2.147 Is married and one 
female in 142. In India on the other hand. 10 
per oent. of tho male, and 27 per cent, of the 
female, population below that age are married. 
The number of males below the age of 5 who are 
married Is small, but of those aged 5 to 10, 4 
per cent, arc married, and of those aged 10 to 
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15, 18 per cent. At '15-20* the proportion rises 
to 82, and '20-30* to 69 per cent. Of the females 
under 5, one In 72 Is married, of those between 
5 and 10, one listen, between 10 and 15, more 
than two in five, and between 15 and 20, four In 
five. In the whole of India there are 2} million 
wives under 10, and 0 million under 15 years of 
age. The Hindu law books Inculcate marriage at 
a very early age, while many of the aboriginal 
tribes do not give their girls in wedlock until after 
they have attained puberty. 

Widowhood. — It is only when wc come to 
a consideration of the widowed that we And 
a state of things peculiarly Indian and 
one that seems to be derived from the 
prescriptions of the Hindu law-givers. The 
proportion of widowers (6 per cent, of the total 
male population) docs not differ greatly from 
that in other countries, but that of the widows 
Is extraordinarily large, being no less than 17 
per cent, of the total number of females, against 
only 9 per cent, in Western Europe. When we 
consider their distribution by age, the difference 
becomes more still striking, for while in 
western Europe only 7 per cent, of the widows 
are less than 40 years old, in India 28 per cent, 
are below this age, and 1*3 per cent, (the actual 
number exceeds a third of a million) are under 
15, an age at which in Europe no one is even 
married. 

The large number of widows in India is due 
partly to the early ago at which girls arc given In 
marriage, and partly to the disparity which often 
exiBts between the ages of husband and wife, but 
most of all to tho prejudice against the re-marri- 
age of widows. Many castes, especially the 
higher ones, forbid it altogether, and even where 
it is not absolutely prohibited, it Is often unpopu- 
lar. Although widow marriage Is permitted by 
their religion, and the Prophet himself married 

a widow, the Malioraedans ol India share the 

prejudice to some extent. How tho re-marriage 
of widows first came to be objected to, it is im- 
possible to say, but it seems highly probable 
that tho interdiction originated amongst the 
Aryan Hindus, that It was confined at first to 
the Wgher castes, and that it has spread from 
them downwards. 

Infant Marriage.— It is difficult to draw 
from the statistics any definite conclusion as to 
whether infant marriage Is becoming more or less 
common, but so far as they go, they point to a 
Blight diminution of the practice. Tne figures 
for 1901 were abnormal owing to the famines of 
1897 and 1900, and it la safer to take the year 
1891 as the basis of comparison. There are now 
18 Hindu girls per mllle who are married at the 
age of * 0-5 * as compared with only 10 at that 
time, but at the age * 5-10 * tho proportion has 
fallen from 146 to 132 and at * 10-15 * from 
642 to 488. Amongst Mahomedans the propor- 
tion at the first mentioned age-period has fallen 
from 7 to 5, at the second from 83 to 05 and at 
the third from 474 to 893. 


The general education policy of tho Govern- 
ment of India, and Its results, are discussed In a 
special article on Education (?. v.) But wo may 
conveniently here indicate some of the education 
tendencies revealed In the census rotums. 

Ol the total population of India, only 69 persons 


The practice has been denounced by many 
social reformers, since Mr. Malabar! opened the 
campaign a quarter of a century ago ; and the 
Social Conference which holds its meetings an- 
nually In connection with the National Congress 
has made the abolition of child marriage one of 
the leading planks in Its platform. It la, as we 
have seen, strongly discouraged by the Brahmos 
in Bengal and the Aryas In Northern India. The 
more enlightened members of the higher caBtes 
who do not allow widows to re-marry are begin- 
ning to realise how wrong it Is to expose their 
daughters to the risk of lifelong widowhood, and 
a feeling against infant marriage is thus springing 
up amongst them. 

I 11 two Native States action has been taken. 
In Mysore an Act has been passed forbidding the 
marriage of girls under eight altogether, 
and that of girls under fourteen, with men over 
fifty years of age. The object of the latter pro- 
vision is to prevent those unequal marriages of 
elderly widowers with very young girls which arc 
popularly believed to be so disastrous to the 
health of the latter, and which in any case must 
result in a largo proportion of them leading a 
long life of enforced widowhood. The Gaekwar 
of Baroda, tho pioneer of so much advanced 
legislation, has gone further. He passed for 
his State In 1904, in the face of a good deal of 
popular opposition, an “ Infant Marriage Pre- 
vention Act.", which forbids absolutely the 
marriage of all girls below the age of nine and 
allows that of girls below the age of twelve and 
of boys below the age of sixteen, only If the par- 
ents first obtain the consent of a tribunal con- 
sisting of the local Sub-Judge and three assessors 
of the petitioner’s caste. Consent is not. supposed 
to be given except on special grounds, which arc 
specified in the Act. 

Widow re-marriage- — The prohibition of 

Widow marriage: is a bailge of respectability. 

Castes do not allow it rank higher on that 
account in social estimation. There is a strong 
tendency amongst the lower Hindu castes to 
prohibit, or at least, to discountenance, the 
marriage of widow's. At the other end of the 
social structure therv is a movement in the oppo- 
site direction. Many social reformers have 
Inveighed against the condemnation of. virgin 
widow's to perpetual widowhood, and have point- 
ed out that tne custom is a modern innovation 
which was unknown in Vedlc times. In many 
provinces recently there have been cases in which 
such widows have been given in marriage a 
second time, not only amongst Brahmos and 
Aryas, who naturally lead the way, but also 
amongst orthodox Hindus. A number of such 
marriages have taken place amongst the Bhatlas 
of the Bombay Presidency. It Is said that in 
tho United Provinces considerably more than a 
hundred widows have been re-married In the 
lost ten years. The actual results no doubt are 
small so far, but the first step hoe been taken 
and the most violent of the opposition has 
perhaps been overcome. 


per mllle are literate in the sense of being able to 
write a letter to a friend and to read hU reply. 
The number who can decipher the pages of a 
printed book with more or less difficulty Is no 
doubt much larger. Throughout India there ore 
many Hindus who though unable to wrlto can 
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drone out at least the more familiar parts of tho 
Mababharata or Bamayana to their neighbours, 
who feel that it is meritorious to listen to the 
recitul of the sacred texts, even though they, and 
possibly the reader also, may not always fully 
understand the meaning, similarly there are 
many Mahomedans.owpecially in Northern India, 
who can read the Koian, though they cannot 
writo a w'ord. Of tills minor form of literacy 
the census takes no count. The numlxr of per- 
son# who are literate in the sense in which the 
term was used at the present census is divided 
very unequally between the two seves ; of the 
total male population, HMJ per rnille nic able to 
read and write, and of the It male only 10. In 
Other vvoids there is only one literate female to 
every eleven males. If we leave out of account 
children* under 13 years ot age, the number of 
literate males per luillc is 110, and that of 
literate teninlcs 13. 

Education by Provinces.— Thanks to the 
free instruction imparted In the monasteries and 
the absence ot the purdah system which hampers 
the education of females m other parts ot India 
Burma easily holds the fust place in respect of 
literacy. In th v wh.de population 222 persons per 
mille arc HU-iate and the propoii ion list s to 314 
amongst, persons over 1 » years of ago. In c \ eiy 
thousand persons of each -a-x, 376 males and 61 
females are able to read and write. Ot the Mtlur 
main British provinces, Bengal and Madras come 
next with 77 and 75 literate persons i>er millt, 
respectively. Bombay follows closely on their 
heels. Then after a long intenul, come Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab. At the bot- 
tom of the list are the Unite*! Provinces and the 
Central Provinces and Bcrar, with 34 nud ‘.5:3 
literate persons per mille respectively. Diher- 
euces similar to those iiotlced above somotini'*$ 
have theii counterpart within provincial bounda- 
ries. Thus in Bihar and Orissa the Orissa nat.r- . 
ral division has (51 literate persons per mille 
and the Chota Nagpur plateau only ‘2d. Jn the 
Central Provinces and Berm*, llu* pioporhon 

ranges from only C per mille in the Chota 

Nagpur States to 54 in the Neibudda Valiev. 

Native States. — Education is more widely 
diffused In British provinces than in the Native 
States, which, taken as a whole, have only 70 
males and 8 females per mille who are literate, 
qs compared with 1 13 and 11 in British terutory. 
The three Native States of Cochin, Travancoie 
and Baroda, however, take rank above all 
British provinces except Burma, while in 
respect of female education Cochin divides with 
Burma the honours of first place. The Kashmir 
State where ouly 21 poisons per mille can read 
and write, is in this respect the most backward 
part of India. 

By Religion. — Of the different religious 
communities excluding the Brahmos and Aryas 
whose numbers are insignificant, the Parris 
easily bear the palm In respect of education. Of 
their total number 711 per mille are literate, and 
the proportion rises to 831, If persons under 15 
years of ago are left out of account, Of the males 
nearly four-fifths are literate, and of the females 
nearly two-thirds. Amongst thoso over 15 
years of age only 8 per cent, of the males and 26 
per cent, of the females are unable to read and 
write. The Jains, who are mostly traders, come 
next, but they have only two literate persons 
to every five amongst the Parsis. Half tbc 


males are able to read and write, but only 4 per 
cent, of the females. It is noticeable, however, 
that whereas the proportion of literate males Is 
only slightly greater than it was at the com- 
mencement of the decade, that of Uterato 
females has doubled. The Buddliista follow 
closely on the Jains, wifh one person in 
four able to read and write. Here also 
we see the phenomenon of a practi- 
cally unchanged proportion of literate males 
(40 per cent ) coupled with a large increase in 
that of literate females, which is now 6 per cent, 
compared with 4 per cent, in 1D0J. The Cr:<d- 
ians (22 pci cent literate) arc almost on a part 
with the Buddhists, but in their case the in- 
equality between the position of the two sexes, 
is much smaller, the proportion ot literate females 
being neatly half that ot males. In order to 
ascertain how far the high position of Christians 
is <lue to the inclusion of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, the figures for Indian Chils-tums have 
been w orked out separately. The result is sorn „*• 
w hat. surprising, for although the Indian com erts 
to Cluistianity are reeruitid mainly from the 
aboriginal tribes and the lowest. Hindu castes, 
who are nlmurt, wholly illiterate, they have, in 
pioportjon to their numbers, three* times ad 
many literate prisons as the Hindus and more 
111 m tour time** .is many a,-, the Mnhomedans. 
One Indian ClnMinn in six is able to read 
and vviite; lor males tho proportion is one 
in four ; and for females one in ten. The 
induenee of Chiuthmity on cducutinn Is stri- 
kiutgly illustrated by the figures for the province 
of l)ih;u aod Onxa, wheio the proportion 
of Indian Christians who arc 111 crate is 70 
per inti to, computed with only 5 poi mille 
amongst their animistic congeners. It has to 
be remembered, mot cover, that many of the 
indian Cliiistiuns had already passed tlic school- 
going age at the lime of their conversion ; the 
proportion who arc able to read tuid write must 
be far higher amongst those who were brought 
up as Christians. 

The Sikhs come next in order of merit, with 

one literate person in every fifteen ; males 

tho lalio is one in ten and for femamg one in 
seventy. Hero again, while the proportion for 
males shows only a slight improvement, that for 
females has doubled during the decade. The 
Hindus have almost as large a pioportion of 
literate males per mille (101) as the Sikhs, but 
fewer literal, c females (8). The Mahomed.ms with 
only 00 and 4 per mille respectively, stand at the 
bottom of the list, except for the Animistic tribog 
of whom only 11 males ami 1 female in athonsuml 
of each sex are able to read and w f ritc. The low 
position of the lMahomcdane Is duo largely to 
the fact, that they arc found ohiolly In the north- 
west of India, whete all classes are backward in 
re&pect of education, and in Eastern Bengal 
where they consist mainly of local converts from 
a depressed class. In the United Provinces, 
Madras and the Central Provinces aud Borar 
they stand above or on an equality with the 
Hindus and the same is the case in Bombay 
excluding Sind. In Sind the Mahomcdan popu- 
lation is exceptionally illiterate, but in the rest 
of tho Presidency it consists largely of traders, 
and education is much more widely diffused 
amongst them than amongst HinduB. The 
figures for Hindus again are a general average 
for all castes, high and low. It will be seep 
further on that some of the higher Hindu castes 
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are better educated than the Buddhists while 
others are even less ho than the Animists. 

Increase of Literacy. — The total number of 
literate pcrsonstJias risen during the decade from 
15.7 to 18. 0 millions or by 18 per cent. The 
number of literate males has increased by 15 and 
that of literate females by 61 per cent. The 
proportion who arc literate per thousand males 
has risen from 08 to 106 and the corresponding 

S ort, ion for females from 7 to 10. If persons 
i r 15 years of age be exdudcd.thc proport ions 
are 1 and 141) for male and 8 and 1 3 for females. 
The great improvement in the proportion of 
liteiate if males is m os* encouraging. It is true 
that too mud) stress should not be laid on this 
when tlie actual number is still so small, but, on 
flic other hand, It must be remembered that the? 
rate of increase was equally great in the pre- 
vious deejidi ,so that it, lias now been continuous 
for twenty yifti’s. The total number of females 
over 15 \iars of age w ho ran read and w rite is 
now i million and a quarter compared with less 
i urm halt a million twenty years ago. 

Progress- —Before leaving these statistics 
• l “ehooK and scholars we may pinner hneily at 
i hr progress winch they show is bang made. 
'I l >e u)tal number ol scholars in all kinds of edu- 
. B Iona i institutions in L891 was only 3.7 mil- 
lions. In J901 it. had risen to 4.1, and in 1911 
( D 6 3 m 1 Ikons. 17.7 per cent, of the population 
or t’* i tool going age were at school in 1912 at, 


40.1 

i compared with 14.8 per cent, in 1907. Be« 
tween 1891 and 1911 the number of students in 
secondary schools and Arts Colleges has doubled, 

| and the number in primary schools ha< increased 
by 67 per cent., the proportion ranging from 39 
per cent in Bombay to 204 per cent, in iho 
United Provinces. Excluding Madias, where 
a school final examination has leeently taken 
the place of the Matriculation, or Entrance 
examination of the University, the number oi 
I prisons pussing that examination has risen from 
4,079 in 1891 to 10,512 in 1911. Including Mad- 
ras the number who passed the Intermediate 
1 examination in Arts or Science has risen during 
; the same period from 2,055 to 5,141, and that ol 
i those who obtained a degree in Arts, Science, 
Medicine or Law from 1,437 to 5,373. The gene- 
I ial conclusion appears to be that, wfiile the 
! general rate of progress is far greater than would 
I appear from a comparison of the census returns 
j ol 1901 and 1913, it is most marked in respect 
of secondary education. 

There was a continuous lall, both in the num- 
hoi and the propotlion of persons afflicted from 
1881 to 1901 ; and this has now 7 been tollowed by 
a move in the other diicethm. Though the pro- 
portion is smaller the number of the insane and 
the, (leaf -mul ^ la now about the same as it was 
I thirty years ago. The number of lepers and blind 
; however is less by about a sixth than it then 
was. 


Infirmities. 

The total number of persona Buttering from each infirmity at each of the last lour censuses Is 
dunvi, m Ihe following table:-- 





Number afflicted. 


Infirmity. 


- 






1911 

1901 

1391 

1881 

Iir-ane 


81,006 

06,205 

74,279 

81,132 



26 

23 

27 

35 

l)eai-muMs 

» . , , 

199,891 

153,168 

52 

196,861 

197,215 



64 

75 i 

86 

Blind 


443.653 

354,104 

458,868 

526,748 



142 

121 

167 

229 

Lepers 

. . ,, 

109,094 . 

97,310 

126,211 

46 

134,068 


35 

53 

57 


Total 

833,64 4 

0 TO, 81 7 

856,252 

937.063 



267 

229 

315 

407 


Note. — The figures in heavier typo 1 ('present the proportion per 100,000 of the population. 


Insanity.— In respect of the prevalence of ; 
insanity, India compares very favourably with 1 
European countries. According to the latest re- ; 
turns, the proportion ol persons thus afflicted in , 
England and Wales is 364 per hundred thousand I 
of the population, or fourteen times the propor- 1 
turn 111 India. This may be due partly to the fact 
that the L.uJieh statistics include the w'eak- 
mindcd as well .i* those who are actively insane, ! 
and to the greater completeness of the return in j 
a country where the majority of the mental* \ , 
afflicted are confined in asylums; but the main j 
reason no doubt is to be found lu the compara- I 
tively tranquil life of the native of India. It ; 
is v/ell known that insanity increases with the | 
spread of civilisation, owing to the greater 


w T ear and tear of nerve tissues involved in the 
struggle for existence. 

The total number of Insane persons exceeds by 
0 per cent, that returned In 1891, but their pro- 
portion per hundred thousand of the population 
has fallen from 27 to 26. The decline is fairly 
general, the chief exceptions being the United 
Pro\i rices, the North-West. Frontier Province and 
four Native .states in the peninsular area.. In 
the United Provinces the number of the insane 
per hundred thousand of the population lias ridffla 
from 12 to 18. No satisfactory explanation Of 
this large increase is forthcoming. 

Deaf-Mutes.— By deaf-mutiwn is meant the 
congenital want of the sense of hearing which, ip 
the absence of special schools, such us jtfe onty 
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just beginning to appear in India, necessarily 
prevents the sufferer from (earning to talk. Clear 
Instructions were given to the enumerators to en- 
ter only persons who were congenitally afflicted. 
Some few, perhaps, may have been included i n the 
return who had lost tho power of speech or hear- 
ing after birth, but the total number of such mis- 
takes is now very small. In India as a whole 74 
males and 53 females per hundred thousand are 
deaf and dumb from birth. These proportions 
are much the same as tho3o obtaining in 
European countries. 

Blindness. — In India as a whole fourteen 
persons in every ton thousand of the population 
are blind, as compared with from eight to nine 
In most European countries and in the United 
States of America. It Is a matter of common 
observation that blindness is ordinarily far more 
common in tropical countries than in those with 
a temperate climate. It Is, however, less 
common in India than in parts of Eastern 
Europe; in Russia, for instance, nineteen 
persons in every ten thousand are blind. 

Lepers- — In India as a whole 51 males and 
18 females per hundred thousand persons of 
each sex are lepers. Of the different provinces, 
Assam suffers most, then Burma, and then in 
order Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces 
and Bernr, Madras, Bengal, Bombay, the 

United Provinces, the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province. In the two last-men- 
tioned provinces there are only 17 male and 8 
female lepers per hundred thousand of each sex. 
The occurrence of leprosy is very local and Its 
prevalence varies enormously within provincial 
boundaries. 

The number of lepers has fallen since 1891 from 
126 to 109 thousand, a drop of more than 13 per 
cent. When it is remembered that the number 
of persons suffering from the other three inlU- 
mities taken together lias remained almost sta- 
tionary, it may be concluded that the decrease 
in the reported number of lepers is genuine and 
indicates a real diminution In the prevalence of 


the disease. It Is possible that this Is partly tho 
result of the Improved material condition of the 
lower castes, amongst whom leprosy is most 
common, and of a higher etandaroof cleanliness. 
The greater efforts which have been made in 
recent years to house the lepers in asylnms may 
also have helped to prevent tho disease from 
spreading. The total number of asylums in 
India is now 73, and they contain some five 
thousand inmates, or about 4.7 per cent, of tho 
total number of lepers. This may not seem 
much, but It has to be remembered that the 
movement is still in Its Infancy and that progress 
has been very rapid in recent years. Com- 
lete statistics for 1901 are not readily available, 
ut it Is known that in the two provinces of Ben- 
gal and Bihar and Orissa, the number of lepers 
in asylums was then only about half what it is 
now. The greater part of the credit for the provi- 
sion of asylums for these unfortunate persons 
belongs to the Mission for Lepers In India and the 
East, which receives liberal help from Govern- 
i ment. Its latest report shows that there are 3,537 
i lepers In tho forty asylums maintained by the 
! Society. 

I The belief Is growing that leprosy is communl- 
! ented from one human being to another by 
! some insect, and two South African doctors have 

| recently published papers implicating the bed 

j bug ( acanthia lectularia). If tills theory be cor- 
i rect It Is obvious that the segregation of lepers in 
asylums must reduce the number of foci of the dls- 
| ease, and to that extent prevent It from spread- 
j ing. It is worthy of note that In many of the 
I districts where the disease was most prevalent 
I in 1891, there has since been a remarkable Im- 
provement. Chamba which In 1891 had 34 le- 
I pt’-a In every ten thousand of Its population, now 
I has only 15 ; In Birbhum the corresponding pro- 
portion has fallen from 35 to 16, in Bankura from 
36 to 23, in Simla 29 to 18, in l)ehra Dun from 
20 to 11, in Garhwal from 17 to 10, in Burdwan 
from 22 to 14 and in North Arakan from 28 to 
20 . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Nowhere are the many points of difference in 
the local conditions of India, as compared with i 
those of western countries, more marked than 
In respect of the functional distribution of the 
people. In England, according to the returns for 
1901, of every hundred actual workers. 58 are 
engaged In Industrial pursuits, 14 In domestic 
service, 13 In trade and only 8 in agriculture, 
whereas in India 71 per cent, are engaged In pas- 
ture and agriculture and only 29 per cent, in all 
other occupations combined. The preparation 
and supply of material substances afford a means 
of livelihood to 19 per cent, of the population ; 
(actual workers) of whom 12 per cent, are employ- 
ed In industries, 2 in transport and 5 In trade. The 
extraction of minerals supports only 2 persons per 
mllle; the civil and military services support 14, 
the professions and liberal arts 15, and domes- 
tic service 18 persons per mllle. The difference 
is due to the extraordinary expansion of trade 
and industry which has taken place In Western 
Europe during the last century In consequence 
of the discovery of the steam engine, and to the 
great Improvement In means of transport and the 
use of mechanical power In factories of all kinds 
which have resulted therefrom. In Germany, 
sixty yean ago, the agricultural population was 


very little less than it Is at the present time In 
India. There are, as we shall see further on. 
Indications that in the latter country also great 
changes are impending ; and It Is not unlikely 
that, as time goes on, the functional distribution 
of the people will become less dissimilar from 
that now existing in Europe. 

The village.— Until the recent introduction 
of western commodities, such as machine-made 
cloth, keroslne oil, umbrellas and the like, each 
village was provided with a complete equipment 
of artisans and menials, and was thus almost 
wholly self-supporting and Independent. Its 
chamars skinned the dead cattle, cured their 
hides, and made the villagers* sandals and 
> thongs. Local carpenters made their plough*, 
i local blacksmiths their shares, local potters thoir 
| utensils for cooking and carrying water, and 
local weavers their cotton clothing. Each 
; village had Its own oll-presscrs, its own washer- 
| men, and its own barbers and scavengers. 
Where this system was fully developed, the 
duties and remuneration of each group of arti- 
sans were fixed by custom and the caste rules 
strictly prohibited a man from entering Into 
competition with another of the same caste. 
I The carter, the washerman* the blacksmith?, etp lf 
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all had their own definite circle within which 
they worked, and they received a regular yearly 
payment for their services, which often took 
the form of a prweriptive share of the harvest, 
apportioned to them when the crop had teen 
reaped and brought to the threshing floor. 

Village sufficiency declining.— Even in 
India proper the village is no longer the self- 
contained industrial unit which it formerly was, 
and many disintegrating influences are at work 
to break down the solidarity of village life. 
The rising spirit of individualism, which is the 
lesult of modem education and western Influ- 
ences, is impelling the classes who perform the 
humbler functions In the economy of village life 
to aspire to higher and moro dignified pursuits. 
There is also a tendency to replace the prescrip- 
tive yearly remuneration by payment for actual 
work done. In many parts for instance, the 
\illage Ohamaris no longer allowed the hides of 
dead cattle as his perquisite, but receives instead 
a payment for removing the cattle and for 
skinning them ; and the hides are then Bold to 
a dealer by the owner of the animal. Improved 
means of communication have greatly stimulat- 
ed migration and the consequent disruption 
of the vlllago community, and by facilitating 
and lowering the cost of transport of commo- 
dities, have created a tendency for industries to 

become localised. The extensive Importation 
of cheap European piecegoods and utensils, and 
the establishment in India Itself of numerous 
factories of the western type, have more or less 
destroyed many village industries. The high 
prices of agricultural produce have also led 
many village artisans to abandon their heredi- 
tary craft in favour of agriculture. The extent 
to which this disintegration of the old village 
organisation is proceeding varies considerably 
In different parts. The change is most notice- 
able in the moro advanced provinces, whereas 
in comparatively backward tracts, like Central 
India and Rajputana, the old organisation 
remains almost Intact. 

Agriculture. — India is pre-eminently an 
agricultural country. Of its total population 
72 per cent, are engaged in pasture and agricul- 
ture, vis., 09 per cent. In ordinary cultivation 
and 3 per cent, in market gardening, the grow- 
ing of special products, forestry and the raising 
of farm stock and small animals. Tho 217 
million persons supported by ordinary cultiva- 
tion comprise nearly 8 milliou landlords, 167 
million cultivators of their own or rented land, 
over 41 million farm servants and field labourers 
and less than a million estate agents and mana- 
gers and their employes. 

On the average, in the whole of India, every 
hundred cultivators employ 25 labourers, but 
the number varies in the main provinces from 
2 in Assam, 10 in tho Punjab, 12 in Bengal and 
16 in the United Provinces to 27 in Burma, 83 
in Bihar and Orissa, 40 in Madras, 41 In Bombay 
and 69 In the Central Provinces and Berar. 
These local variations appear to be independent 
alike of the fertility of the soil and of the density 
of population. The conclusion seems to bo 
that tlie differences are due to social, rather 
than economic, conditions, and that those 
provinces have most field labourers which con- 
tain the largest proportion of the depressed 
castes who are hereditary agrestic serfs. 


Of the two million persons supported by the 
growing of special products rather more than 
half were returned in tea, coffee, cinchona, 
indigo, etc., plantations and the remainder In 
fruit, vegetable, betel, vine, areeanut, etc., 
growers. Of those in the former group, nearly 
nine-tenths were enumerated in the tea-gardens 
of Assam (075,000) and Bengal (248,000) and 
most of the remainder In the coffee, tea, rubber 
and other plantations of Southern India. 

Of the 16 persons per millc who were classed 
under Raising of farm stock, nearly four-fifths 
wore herdsmen, shepherds, and goatherds, 
rather more than one-seventh were cattle and 
buffalo-breeders, and keepers and one-cleventh 
sheep, goat and pig breeders. 

Fishing and Hunting.— In the whole of 
India about 2 million persons, or G per mille 
subsist by fishing and hunting. Of these, all 
but a small fraction are fishermen. About 
half the total number arc found in the two pro- 
vinces of Bengal (644,000) and Madras (313,000). 
The number who live by this occupation is 
exceptionally small in tho United Provinces 
(38,000) and Punjab (10,000). The Punjab 
Superintendent says that, owing to the destruc- 
tion of immature fish and fry and the obstruc- 
tion of the free passage of fish to their spawning 

grounds, the live thousand odd miles of large 

rivers and major canals in his Province probably 

produce less food than an equal volume of 
water in any other part of the world. The 
sea fisheries of India, though now known to be 
very valuable, are at present but little ex- 
ploited. 

Mines— In the whole of India only 530,000 
persons or 17 in every ten thousand aro support- 
ed by the extraction of minerals. Coal mines 
and petroleum wells account fur about half the 
total number (277,000). Tho coal fields of 
Bihar and Orissa support- 127,000 persons and 
those of Bengal 115,000. In tho Manbhum 
district, which contains the Jherrla, and part 
of tho Ranlganj coal field, 111,000 persons or 
7 per cent, of the inhabitants are supported by 
work in tho collieries Though the Ranlganj 
coal field was discovered as far back as 1774 
many years elapsed before much use was made 
of the discovery. In 1840 the total quantity 
of coal Bent to Calcutta was only 30,000 tons. 
It rose to 220,000 tons in 1858 and to six million 
tons in 1901. Since then the growth has been 
very rapid. The output in 1911 from the coal 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa exceeded 
eleven million tons. In the same year the total 
yield for all Tndia was twelvo million tons. Of 
the latter quantity nearly one million tons were 
exported, and four million were used by the 
railways. The total output however is still 
trivial compared with that of tho United King- 
dom, which amounted in 1911 to 272 million 
tons. Most of tho persons employed in the 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are abo- 
riginal or quasi-aboriginal; about half are 
Baurls and Santals, and many of the remainder 
belong to the Bliulya, Chamar or Mochl, Kora, 
Rajwar, Dosadh and Musahar castes. Tho 
great majority aro recruited locally. Tbo coal 
mines of Hyderabad, Assam, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, and the Punjab support 
between them only about 27,000 persons. 

Metals.— Of the 98,000 persons supported by 
mining for metals, more than ball were returned 
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in the Mysore State, and o £ these the great 
majority were employed in tho gold mines of 
Kolar, where for some years past tlio value of 
the gold produced has been about £2,000,000 
per annum. The mines In the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, which Nippon 21,000 persons, 
are principally tor the extraction of manganese. ; 
Tho mining of this ore was greatly fostered by j 
tho Japanese War, which caused Bus da to ! 
discontinue her exports of it for the time. There ' 
has since been a period ot depression, which 
seems now to have come to an end. Manganese j 
is extracted elsewlioie also, r.y. t in Mysore and 
Madras. Tn Burma tin and lead are extracted 
as well as silver and wolfram in small quantities. 
Iron ore is worked in various places, but chiefly 
in Mayurbhanj whuh supplies the raw material 
for Messrs. Tata and Company’s ironworks at. 
Sakclu. 

Of the 75,000 persons supported by work iri 
quarrus and mines for non-metallie, minerals, 
other than coal and salt, two-lit Jis were enume- 
rated in Bombay, where the qunirylng of stone 
and limestone is an impoitant business chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay city. In 
Bihar and OiU«a and Madras mica mining is 
of bouic importance. 

The extraction of salt anil sail pet re supports 
78,000 persons. Nearly a thinl of the total 
number are found in Biluir and Oiissa w hei o the 
Nuniyas are still largely employed in digging 
ont and refining saltpetre, 'Ibis industiy is 
carried on also in the Punjab. Pock salt u- 
mined in the same province and iu Jtajpulana. 

The total number of persons employed In . 

the extraction of minerals has risen during , 

the decade from 2 35 to 517 thousand. The . 
most noticeable Increase is in Coal mines anti 
petroleum wells which embrace nearly three 
times as many persons as in 1001. The bulk ' 
of the increase has occurred in Bengal and 
Bihar and Oriss.i, but- it la to be noted that 
Hyderabad and the Central Tiovimcs and 
Berar which now eontiibute about 12,000 
persons to this group gave practically none ten 
years previously. Miners for metals arc 
times as numerous as they were in 1001. 

Industries. — Of the 35*3 million persons 
dependent on industrial occupations, nearly 
one-fourth, or 2*0 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion* are supported by textile industihs. Of 
these, the most important, fi om a numerical 
point ol view, are industries connected with 
cotton. The number of persons supported 
by cotton spinning, sizing and weaving is 
close on 6 millions, and another half million 
are employed in ginning, cleaning and 
pressing the raw material. The proportion 
of the population supported by cotton spinning, 
.sizing and weaving is 37 per iniilc in the 
Punjab, 20 in Bombay and Rajputnm, 
27 in Madras, 22 in the Central Provinces and 
Berars and 18 in the United Provinces. Jn 
Burma, Bihar anil Oiisaa, Bengal and As^arii 
it is much smaller, ranging only from 8 to 11 per 
mllie. Nearly two-fifths of a million persons 
are supported by rope, twine and string making, 
and more than a third of a million by Jute spin- 
ning, pressing and weaving. Other important 
textile industries are wool spinning and weaving, 
silk spinning and weaving, and dyeing and print- 
ing, etc., each of which supports from a quarter 
to a third of a million persons. It is clear there- 


fore that so far as India is concerned, in spite 
of tho growing number of cotton mills in the 
Bombay Presidency and elsewhere, the hand 
industry still, to a grout cxtcijt, hold Its own 
Only 13.000 persons are employed in silk spin- 
ning and win vlim factories, 7 .000 in woollen fac- 
tories including those for the making of carpets 
and even smaller numbers in other factories of 
this class. Some of tittle textiles industries are 
very local. Those connected with jute are prac- 
tically confined to Bengal, in winch province 
nine-tenths of the poisons suppoited by them 
were crnmieiatr d. More than hull tho persona 
dependent mi lope, twine and string making 
and on working in ‘other fibres’ chiclJv coir, and 
palmyra fibre were enumerated in Madras and 
its Native States and a quarter ol those supported 
by wool Industries iu Hyderabad. Half the silk 
spinners and w envois arc lound In two provinces, 
Bengal and Madras. The dyeing, bleaching and 
piloting of textiles and lace, crape and similar 
Industries arc almost unknown in Assam, Bengal, 
Burma and the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Growth of Industry. — As compared wiih 
HUH tle*re. has been a decrease of 0 1 pi r cent . In 
the number of persons supported by textile 
industries. This is due mainly to the almost 
complete extinction of cotton spinning by hand. 
Weaving by hand has also suffered severely from 
the competition of goods made by machinery 
i both in Europe and in this country. There has 
been a larg“ increase in the number of Indian 
cotton mill's, but ns the output per head in lac- 
tones is far greater than that irom hand-looms, 
the addition of a given numln'r of fm'loiy hands 

Involve tin: displacement of a far larger 

number of hand workers. 

Hides. — As compared with 1901, a large 
dechuo in the number returned as general work- 
ers In hides is partly compensated for by an 
increase m shoe, boot and sandal makers. In 
the two heads taken together there has been a 
diop of about fi per cent. During the same 
period the number of hide dealers ha< more than 
doubled. Owing to the growing demand for 
hides in Europe and America and the resulting 
high prices, the export trade in hides him been 
greatly stimulated. The local cobbler, on the 
other baud, having to pay more for Ins raw mate- 
rial and feeling the increasing competition of 
machlne-mado goods has been tempted to 
abandon his hereditary craft for some other 
m ms of livelihood, such as agriculture or 
work in factories of various kinds. 

Woodworkers. — Wood rutting and working 
and basket making support 2*5 aud 1*3 million 
persons, respectively, or 3‘8 million in all. The 
number of factories devoted to these industries 
is still inconsiderable. Saw mills and timber 
i yaida each employ some 12,000 persons and 
I carpentry works about, 5,000. There is only one 
j cane factory with 4fi employes. 

| Metal workers. — The workers in metals are 

I only about half as numerous aa those in wood 
i and canc. About three-quarters of the persons 
in this order are general workers in iron, and 
one-seventh are workers In biass, copper and 
bell-m tal. 

The total number of persona dependent on 
metal industries shows a decline of 6 0 per cent* 
as compared with 1901. 

Earthenware*— The manufacture of glass, 
bricks, and earthenware supports in ail 2*2 iai|U* 
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on pcrsous. Seven-eights of these are the ordi u- 
ary village potters who make the various earthen- 
ware utensils for cooking and storing water w hich 
are required by\ho poorer classes, as well as 
tiles, rings for wells and the like. In most paits 
of India the potter like the carpenter, oil-presses, 
blacksmith and cobbler, is fouud in practically 
every village. 

Chemicals* — In a country like India, whose 
economic development is still backward, it is not 
to be expected that a large number of persons 
should be engaged ill industries connected with 
chemical products. The total number n turned 
as supported by these induslru s exceeds a million 
but it shrinks to less than 100,000 If wc exclude 
manufacture and letining of vegetable and mine- 
ral oils. The 1*1 million persons Included in 
this gioup aie almost entirely vill ■ go orlisans 
who extract oil trom mustard, hn&ml etc., 
grown by their fellow villagers. 

Food Industries. — Of the 3* 7 million persons ! 
supported by food industries the great majority 
follow occupations of a very primitive lype. 
Rico pounders and buskers and Hour gund<rs 
number 1*0 million, grain parefiers, tie., 0*0 
million, and toddy drawers about the same. 
There arc 3!i 2,000 ’bnrehm, 231,000 sweetmeat 
makers, etc., and 1)7.000 bnkeis and biscuit 
makers. The other five heads of the Hclmir.i 
contain between them only 227,000 persons. 
The principal factories In connection with food 
industries are Hour and rlec mills, which employ 


next most important item, supporting 4 per rallle 
of the population. In connection with these 
figures it is necessary to draw attention to the 
great difference which exists between the econo- 
mic conditions of India and those of Europe. 
In Europe the seller is almost invariably a 
middleman, whereas in India he la usually the 
maker of the article, and is thus classified under 
the industiial and not the commercial head. 

Professions. — The public administration and 
the libei al arts support 10‘0 million persons or 35 
per miile, narmly. public force 2 4 million, public 
administration 2 7 million, the professions and 
liberal arts o.3 million, and persons of indepen- 
dent nvans about half a million. The head 
Public force include* the Army (0*7 million), the 
Navy (less than 5,000) and Um Police (1-6 
million). India has piactically no navy and her 
army Is exceptionally small, as compared with 
those of European countries. The number of 
persons actually employed in it is only 384,000 
or 1 per millc of the population, as compared 
with 4 pe r millc in Eng’and and 10 n Germany. 
The figures fm Police in< hide village watchmen 
, and their families.. The ical number in this group 
| is pi cater than that shown m the census tables ; 

I nuinyoit.hc*e village ollicials have other means 
i oi &us!>*irtenee, and the latter were sometimes 
i diown as ilmir principal occupation. Under the 
I head Public admim.diation are clashed only those 
I per sons who are directly engaged in the Execu- 
l (i vo .iml Judulal adml'iid ration and Ilnur es* 


42,000 persons, sugar factorhs 8,000, opium, | 
ganja. and tonaeeo Jactoiios 7,000 and breweries < 

j,000 1 

Dress. —In all 7*8 million perrons are sup 
poitcd by Indu^tiies oi dies-* and the toilet. Uf 
these 1*3 millions aie, grouped undci the head 
tailors, nnllmeis, dressmakers, etc , and 2'1 mil- 
lion under each of the heads (a) shoe, boot and 
sandal makcis, (/>) washermen, cleaners and 
dyers, and (c) baibcis, hair-d lessors and wig- 
makers. 

Transport. — Transport supports about five 
million persons, or 10 per millc of the population, 
vie,, transport by water one million, transj ort by 
road 2 8 million, tian«port by rail one million, 
and the post, telegraph and telephone bpi vices 
0 2 million. Transport by water, about three- 
fifths are owneis ol country boat* and their boat- 
men ; nearly onc-sixth arc employed on inland 
steameis and ocean-going vessels of all kinds, | 
one-sixth are engaged in the cored ruction ami ! 
maintenance of canals, and nno-tweiilieth in the j 
management and upkeep of harbours. Trans- j 
port by road Includes one million unters mid 
cart-owners, mor-e than half a million porters and 
messengers and considerably less than that num- 
ber of owners and drivers of pack animals. Palki 
owners and beaiers number 202,000 and peison9 
engaged on road construction and maintenance 
063,000. 

Trade. — The number of persons dependent 
on trade for their livelihood in 17*8 millions, or 
6 per cent, of the population. Of these, more 
than half arc supported by trade in food studs, 
including 2*1) million grocers and sellers of vege- 
table oil, salt and other condiments, who are ftv 
the most part the x>ctty village shop-keepers, 
commonly known as salt and oil sellers ; 2' 2 
million grain and pulse dealers; TO million 
betel leaf, vegetables and fruit sellers, and nearly 
a million Ush vendors. Trade in textiles is the 


till Hi nil m out*, whether employed diiooUy under 
Government or under a municipality or other 

local body. Employees of Government and local 

bodu*. who liavi a specific occupation o* ‘heir 
own, such as doitois, pnnttrs, M'l.wiu-iiiaHten, 
land surveyors, etc., arc shown nnuer the special 
heads provided for these occupations. Of the f>’3 
million persons siippoi ted by I be professions and 
liberal arts, IUligion accounts tor rather mere 
| than half, Letters aid the arts nnd hcuncrs foi 
j more than a sixth, Tn-t ruction and Medicine tor 
| one-ashth and Law tor one, -eighteenth. The 
i mam head Religion contains l’G million priests, 

1 mlnistcis, etc , 0 7 wimon religious mendicants, 
0 4 million pilgrim conductors, eireumeiser 
and poisons engaged m temples, bmial or burn- 
ing ground sci v lee, ami O’Qfi million catechists 
and otlici prisons in chinch and mission service. 
Of Law, more than half arc l.iwjir*, law agents 
and mukhtmrs and the remainder lawyers’ clerks 
and petition vyi iters. Moio than two-thirds of 
the persons under tin Medical mad arc medical 
prai titinners of vanou* kinds, Including denUatfi: 
the remainder me inidwiv is, vacc unitors com- 
pound! r*. nui-e*. etc. Tin* i cal number of per- 
sons who act as midwjvcs must exceed consider- 
I alfiv that shown m Hie return. This service is 
' usually performed by the wife of the village 
! m-avcngei or oilier person of low caste ; and 
i *he must, olton have been returned under her 
1 husband's ocHipalmn. Nearly three-fourths of 
! the pei. sons clashed under Letters ond the arts 
ancl ischneesnre found In Music composers and 
! masters, players on musical instruments, sln- 
! gers, actors and dancers. Tim bulk of these are 
i village dmmmeis, whose services are invariably 
| requisitioned on the occasion ot man luges and 
| religious festivals. 

Factories.— There arc in the whole of India 
7,113 factories employing 2*1 million persons 
or 7 per millc of the population. Of these pet- 
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sods! 810,000! or two-fifths of the total number 
are employed in the growing of special products, 

668.000 in textile industries, 224,000 in mines, 

125.000 in transport, 74,000 In food industries, 

71.000 in metal industries, 49,000 in glass and 
earthenware industries, the same number in in- 
dustries connected with Chemical products and 
45*000 in Industries of luxury. Of the special 
products, tea ( 703,000 employees ) Is by far 
the most Important. The number of tea gardens 
is not much more than double that of cotlee plan- 
tations, but twelve times as many persona are 
employed on them. The coffee plantations are 
four times as numerous as indigo concents and 
employ twice as many labourers. Of the labour- 
ers on tea gardens, 70 per cent, are returned by 
Assam and 27 per cent, by Bengal. Madras, 
Mysore 4 and Coorg contain between them prac- 
tically all the eolfee plantations, and Bihar 
and Orissa all the. indigo factories. Of the per- 
sona working in mines, 143,000, or 01 per cent, 
arc lound in collieries, eight-ninths of them being 
in the two provinces of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal. The number of persons engaged in gold 
mines is about onc-llfth of the number in t he coal 
mines : nine-tenths of them were returned from 
Mysore. Of the {>53,000 workers, in textile in- 
dustries, cotton mills contribute 308,000 and 
Jute, hemp, etc., 222,000. About two-thirds of 
tho persons employed in cotton mills are found 
in tho Bombay PiesJdency, from 8 to 9 per cent, 
in the Central Provinces and Beiar aud Madias, 
and about half this proportion in tho united 
Provinces and Bengal. Jute mills are a mono- 
poly of Bengal. Of the industries connected 
with transport, railway workshops are by far 
the most important, and alford employment to 

99.000 persons, or 79 per cent, of the total 
number of persons engaged in these industries : 
about oue-fourth of them are found in Bengal 
and one-sixth in Bombay. Of the factories 
connected with food Industries, the most pro- 
minent arc rice and flour mills. XiiCSQ employ 

42.000 persons, of whom nearly three-fourths 
arc engaged in the rice mills of Rangoon and 
other places in Burma. 

Indians and Europeans.— The proportion 
of Indians to Europeans varies considerably In 
different classes of factories. The great major- 
ity of the larger concerns arc financed by Euro- 
pean capita], and in such cases management or 
direction is generally European, and the Indians 
shown under this head arc engaged for the 
most part on supervision and clerical work. 
In Assam where 649 tea gardens are owned 
by Europeans and 00 by Indians, there are 
586 European and 73 Indian managers. In 
the coffee plantations of Madras and Mysore 
the same principle is apparent. Tho Jute mills 
Of Bengal are financed by European capital and 
the managers are all Europeans; while In 


Europeans. 


Bombay where Indians own 110 of the cotton 
spinning and weaving mills, and share 25 with 
Europeans, and the Tatter own exclusively ouly 
12, all but 43 of the managers are Indians. Some- 
times tho proportion o! Europeans employed in 
supervision, etc., varies with the character of the 
work. In the gold mines where the planning and 
control of the deep underground workings require 
a high degree of skill, Europeans outnumber In* 
dians in the ratio of nearly 4 to 1, whereas in the 
collieries Indians are twelve times os numerous 
os Europeans. 

Anglo-Indians.— Anglo-Indian is used at the 
census as tne designation of the mixed race, 
descended usually from European fathers unu 
Indian mothers, which was formerly known as 
Eurasian. The total uumber of person? returned 
under this head, excluding Eeringis, is now 
100,461 or 15 per cent, more than m J90J. Anglo- 
Indians are, most numerous in Madras (20,000) 
and Bengal (20,000). In the United Pioviucrs, 
Bombay and Burma the number langos irom 
H to 11 thousand, and in Bihai and Ort^sa, the 
Central Provinces and Beiar and the Punjab 
it Is about 3,500. In the States and Agencies 
Anglo-Indians aggregate only 14,000, more 
than hall being found in Mysore and Hyderabad. 
The increase in their number as compared with 
1901 may be due partly to some Anglo-Indians 
having returned themselves under their now 
designation who would have claimed to be 
Europeans if Eurasian had been the only 
alternative and it ia also perhaps due in part 
to a growing tendency amongst certain classes 
of Indian Christians to pass themselves olf as 
Anglo-Indians. The Punjab Superintendent 
accounts in this way for the greater part of the 
increase of 42 per cunt, in the number returned 
as Anglo-Indians m Ids province. The pro- 
portional increase is also large in the United 
Provinces. Bombay, Burma, the Central Pro- 

Vinces and IVm and the Cochin State. 

Although Madras still has the largest number 
of Anglo-Indians, the total is slightly less now 
than it was twenty years ago. Possibly this is 
because more eareiul enumeration has r duced 
the uumber of Indian Christians who thus 
returned themselves. The number of Anglo- 
Indians in Burma is remarkably laige in view 
of tho comparatively short time that has elapsed 
since it became a British possession and the 
strength of its European population. In this 
community there are 984 females per thousand 
males, or slightly more than the corresponding 
proportions In the general population of India. 
More than half of the persons returned as Anglo- 
Indians are Roman Catholics, and one-third are 
Anglicans; the number of Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Methodists ranges from 2 to 2 1 
per cent. 
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Domestic Servants. 


The relationship of master to servant In India 
Is a subject to which attention is frequently 
directed in the $ Press by complaints about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which employers arc subjected 
by the boycotting action of discliarged servants. 
The remedy most commonly propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis* 
tration with a view to checking the use of false 
testimonials, or “ chits," and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain information as to the 
character of the persons they employ. This 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesindeord- 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, 
applying only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing With domestic servants have been passed 
in Germany. The conditions arc not, however, 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as also Is 
the number of servants kept by each individual. 

The first attempt in the East to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with the registration of domes* 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised In 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
'servant* means and includes head and under- 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachman, 
horse keopers and house and garden coolies. 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and em- 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
of tlie Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be 
under the general supervision and control of the 
Inspector- General of Police. A registry is kept 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em- j 

ployed within his town or district, and he has j 

to enter therein the names of all the servants, j 
the capacities In which they are employed at the j 
time of such registration, the dates of their i 
several engagements and such memorandum ; 
of their provious services or antecedents as they j 
may desire to have recorded in the register, i 
But the registrar must, previous to hiB entering ; 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi-i 
bility of the statements mado to him. Any I 
person, who may not ho vc been a domestic ! 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering ! 
domestic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and If the registrar is satisfied 
that them are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name 
in the register, recording what he has been able 
to learn respecting the person's antecedents 
together With the names of any persons who are 
Willing to certify as to his respectability. If the 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or 
sufficient evidence as to his fitness for domestic 
service the registrar may grant him " provision- 
al " registration, to be thereafter converted Into 
r confirmed " registration according to the re- 
sult of his subsequent service. If the registrar 
is satisfied that the applicant 1b not a fit end 
proper person he should witlihold registration 
altogether but in such a case he must report his 
refusal to register to the Inspector- General of 
Police, 


Every person whose name has been registered 
in the general registry Is given a pocket register 
containing the full particulars of the record 
made In the general registry. No person can 
engage a servant who falls to produce his pocket 
register or whose pocket register docs not rocord 
the termination of his last prveious service, if 
any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
and capacity in which Buch servant is engaged 
and cause the servant to attend personally at 
the registrar’s offleo to have Buch entry inserted 
in the general registry. Similarly, in case the 
master discharges a servant he must insert iu 
the pocket register the date and cause of his 
discharge and tho character of the servant. 
Provided that if for any reason ho be unwilling 
to give the servant ft character or to state the 
cause of his discharge he may decline to do 
so. But in such a rase ho must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing. 
If the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 
picket register the m&Bter must notify that 
fact to tho registrar. Whenever any fresh 
entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
is bound to attend tho registrar’s office to have 
such an entry recorded in the general registry. 
Every servant whose name is registered shall. 
If he subsequently enters service in any place 
• not under tno operation of the Ordinance, at- 
I tend personally at the nearest police station on 
I his entering or leaving such service and produce 
! his pocket register to the principal officer of 
; pollco at such station in order to enable the 
| police officer to record the commencement or 
; termination of the service. The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the ™ gfetrar of 
tlie town or district in Which such servant was 
originally registered. 

Various penalties of fine as well as of 
imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
of the acts required to be done or duties Imposed 
by the Act on tho various persons mentioned 
below. As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
they expose themselves to a liability of their 
being fined to the extent of Es. 20. Similarly 
a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
Imposed on him by the Act Is liable to pay a fine 
not e xceedin g Re. 20. But in case he gi ves any 
false information to the registrar or to any 
other person on matters in which he Is required 
by this Ordinance to give information he is 
liable to a fine not exceeding Es. 60 or to im* 

I prlsonmcnt. with or without hard labour, not 
exceeding 3 months. A fee of 25 cents is 
charged to the master on engaginga new servant, 
a like fee of 25 cents is charged to the servant 
on his provisional registration, or on registration 
being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
I service or antecedents. Butin case of loss or 
: destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
pocket register. 

A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 191 4) has been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
its operation has been limited to such local areas 
as may bo declared by the Governor in Council, 
and Its application within such areas has been 
restricted to the class of householders who are 
expected to desire the benefit ol the provisions, 
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Education. 


Ttidl.in education is unintelligible Cyc< pt 
through it-> InMory. wvn thus, it afford-* the 
spectacle nf a growth which, while to one it, 
will appear as a Mu drier based on an initial 
error easily avoided, i.> another it. stands out 
as a symbol oi -mceiitv and honest- endeavour 
on the part of a fir -sighted ra/v of ruhrs who-e 
aim lias l»,vn to guid" n people alien in senti- 
ments nuri prejudices into the channels of 
thought and atiiiiule best calculated to lit them 
for the net ds Of modern life and western ideals 
There i- to-d.i\ no subioct in the* whole area ot 
administrative activity in India which proent-s 
greater complexities nnd ill ff* *i (*iici s of opinion 
than education. The Indian. Menu to the cpiic k 
by the illiteracy around him, demands a w rv 
rapid expansion of edueatioual facilities, with 
>erhaps an msiiihcient regard 1 >r the lounti 
at ion of u polu \ to regulate mk Ii an expansion, 
the oflb'ial. <»vei w eight *’d by hh n spon.-abilitv 
for the muuiteiianfi of law r and order is apl to 
look with dM.uour upon tin* jetivitns oj 
l>rivate c-nterpn^e in the held or education and, 
in ins efforts to improve the ipi.ditv, to di-ae- 
g.ird tiie, quantity ol training to be provided m 
the schools and’ colleges- and the, b .uhi i\ h.i- 
ras-rd b\ nunovmg n -frictions on 1 m*-’ li.'dom 
and disheartened by Iris poverty, is disimhmd 

tor (lianc*(S li*-1 thev m.iKi In* 1«>( even rn>a> 

intolerable than before. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 

— In tin" rally dass oi its dominion in India, 
the East India Company bad littb* inclination 
for the doubtful experiment, ot introducing 
western lean diet into India. Warren UaMim/s. 
the dominating figure ol tin 1 time 1 , was a genuine 1 
admirer of the laws and hlu.itmc ol the Fast, 
Ilia policy was to enable tin* ancient learning 
to revive and nourish under the protection ot a 
stable governments and 1o interfile ns little 
as possible with the habits and euMoms ol the, 
people. Even the Act nH 81.3 which set. apart 
a lakh of rupees for the. introduction and pro- 
motion oi a knowledge, of the seicne* s was in- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement, 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following >eiir 
the Court of Directors instructed the Bovernor 
Central to leave the JJ Indus 14 to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
instruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance. 1 ’ 

It was from sources other than (Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India In 1810, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Boy, to insti- 
tute the lliudu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 
was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence I 
grew apace. Fifteen years later, the Commit- j 


tee of J’ubllr In-truetioii in Bengal reported 
that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools con- 
ducted b> voung men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Niwihiv, the l.lphinstnne, Institution was 
founded in menrorv of the great mlcr who left 
India m 1827. In Madras, the Presidency 
College was founded in 1841. A still more 
n nun kablo innovation was made in 1835 by 
the establishment, or the Calcutta Medical 
Collt go, whom* objict was to teach “ the priu- 
, ciples and practice oi nndieal science In strict 
accordance with the nmde adopted in Europe " 
Many pronounced llie Lull no ot the undertaking 
to be inevitable: for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher ca.-trs wen* foihidileil to touch the 
de.ul 1 his obstacle was sm mounted by Mu- 
ilusudau Bupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a liunun bod\ 
From tli.it tinu‘ onward Indians ol the highest 
e.isiis have devoted tin imelves with enthusiasm 
and with mhu",> to tin* study of medium* in all 
its bianelns 

\notiur impetus to the introduction of wes- 
tern learning was the devotion ot Christian 
missionaries, the humanitarian spiut, which 
had brio kindled m Emrl md I tv Wesley, 1 mike 

and ^Min'iinrtr. iiilliiciurtlaclum ;il$o in India. 

Can Mui’shman and W ml opened tin* lirsi 
*m>'.i«'Uary Colt go at Su, impure m 1818; and 
twelve v eai s later, Al<'\. m<b r Du it reversed the 
whole trend oi missionary poluy hi India by his 
insist, nee on h\i<limg ratlin than on pleaching. 

, and h\ tie* foundation of his school and College 
, in Calcutta In Madi h. the mi-sionai les had been 
still earlloi in the laid, for as cailv as in 1787 
a small gioup oi lmwonarv school- vere being 
diicctcd by Mr. Schwarz The .Mad ra 'Tuistinn 
College was open, d m 1817. In Bom'-ay. the 
Wfl-on School (altei wards College) was founded 
in 18it. 

Macaulay's famous minute of 1835 marks the 
somewhat tardy acceptance bv (Government, of 
tho new polu v. (Government then determined, 

, while ob, sc r Mug a neutrality in religious matters 
to deovte its available binds to Ihc maintenance 
, of «»eondarv schools ami colleges of western 
; learning to bo taught through the medium of 
, English. But, this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected: still 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
, should be discouraged Other changes power- 
billy contributed to the success of the, new sys- 
tem The freedom of the, press was established 
in 1833: English was substituted for Persian 
1 as the language of flic Courts in 1837 and in 
! 1811 Lord Haidinge ordained that preference 
, in (Government appointments should be given 
i to those who had received a western education. 

’ fn the Inflowing decade the new learning took 
flim root in India' and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held alool, tho demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Hovormncnt 
for providing them. 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history h 
marked by Sir Charles Wood's despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable featuro was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the hlgh<r classes of 
society would niter down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
“to combat the Ignorance of the people which 
may ho considered the greatest curse of the 
country." For this purpose Departments 
of Publio Instructions were created on lines 
which do not diJfer very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private institutions. 
“Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with tho university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education ill 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people." 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 1 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The. 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis ; it did much, 
thiough the agency of its Colleges to 
dcvclope backward places ; it accelerated 
the conversion of Hindus to a zeal for west* rn 
education ; and it cost lltt-lo at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities wero not corporations of scho- 
lars, but corporations of administrators : they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; they 
wero not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be toted by examination. 
Tho colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy ; and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain Important respects 
tlie recommendations In the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as Buch, should become tho 
Sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommend the institution of civil service exa- 
minations. They did not desire the universi- 
ties to bo deprived of all teaching functions; 
they recommend the establishment of university 
chairs for advanced study. They were aware 
of the dangers of a too literary course of instruc- 
tion ; they hoped that the system of education 
would rouse the people of India to develope 

“ the vast resources of thoir country and 

gradually, but certainly, confer upon them all 
tlie advantages which accompany the healthy 
increase of wealth and commerce. The 


encouragement of the cranl -in aid system was 
advocated to an oven greater extent by tho 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
tho control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice It was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money. Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges ooUld 
be maintained on tho low fees which tho Indian 
parent could be oxpected to pay. And, In 
the course of time, an unworkable Bystem of 
dual coutrol grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal wero entrusted 
with the duty of grunting recognition to schools 
.and the Departments of Public Instructions 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept in which can now only be 

removed by drastic changes and by lavish 

expenditure. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

Tn 1002, tho Universities Commission was 
appointed by 1 ord Ourzim's Government, anil 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities A'.t of 1904. The main object of tho 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over tho universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools anil 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per cent., of 
tho ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of tho remainder : tho Gov- 
ernment retained tho power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for tlie affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to bo subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and of inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by tho officers of tho Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to tlie 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects: but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any conne- 
xion with institutions lying outside thoso boun- 
daries. Neither tho Commission nor tho Gov- 
vemment discussed tho fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but doalt only with 
the Immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire whether tho affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would bo representative of the universities and 
of tho departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of tho existing system, in its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
l Improve and to strengthen it. 



Educational Expansion. 4x3 

Recent Developments. 

Since the passing of the Universities Act of 1904, there has been a considerable expansion of 
the educational tystem. The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years 
and serve to illustrate the growth and expansion of education in India. 

( a ) Students. 


Year. 

Public Institutions. j 

All Institutions 
(Public <fc Privato). 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1880-87 

•2,764,751 

*206,108 

2,970,859 

*3,115,808 

*277,736 

' 

3,343,044 

1891-92 

3,041,510 

307,400 

3,348,910 

3,517,778 

339,043 

a, 866,881 

1890-97 

3,428,376 

360, 00C 

3,788,382 

3,954,712 

402,158 

4,350,870 

1901-02 

3,493,325 

393,168 

3,886,493 

4,0 1 7, 430 

444,470 

4,521,900 

1900-07 

4.164,832 

579,648 

4,744,430 

4,743,60 4 

615,028 

5,388,632 

1011-12 

5,253,065 

875, G60 

0,123,725 

5,828,182 

952,539 

0,780,721 

1915-16 

5,871,184 

1,112,024 

G, 983, 208 

6,431,215 

1,186,281 

7,617,496 

1910-17 

0,050,840 

1,156,468 

7,207,308 

6,6 21,527 

1,230,119 

7,851,946 

1917-18 

0,119,423 

1,192,309 

7,311,742 


•• 

7,948,008 


• These figures do not include the girls in boys’ schools, 01 the boys in girlt' bools, 
as the case may be. 


(ft) Expenditure. 


Year. 

Direct Expenditure. 

Direct and Indirect. 

Public Funds. 

Total. 

Public Funds. 

1 

Total. 


Rs. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

1386-87 

• . . . . 

1,98,31,310 

1,34,81,812 

2,52,42,414 

1801-92 

1,07,55,368 

2,40,03,149 

1,50,18,184 

3,05,10,632 

1890-07 „ 

1,19,85,647 

2,77,38,737 

1,67,65,650 

3,52,44,900 

1901-02 

1,20,28,680 

3,06,37,033 

1,77,03,908 

4,01,21,402 

1900-07 

1,88,31,204 

3,88,67,362 

2,96,34,574 

5,59,03,073 

1911-12 

2,57,57,212 

5,30,41,277 

4,05,23,072 j 

7,85,92,005 

1915-16 

3, 90,61,135 

7,47,43,004 

0,21,68,904 

11,08,29,249 

1916-17 

4,18,12*109 

7*92,86,819 

0 14,80,471 

1128,83,068 


• No information, 
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In 1917-1$ the total expenditure on edu- 
cation amounted to Rs. 11,82,09, 000, of which 
Rs 0,48,02,000 came from public funds. In 
spite of this marked advance, there is much 
lee-way to make up, as in the last, census report 
the literate population of India was only 59 
per thousand (males 180 and females 10 per 
thousand). 

Primary Education..— The primary schools 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities, lu 1911, the late 
Mr. O. K. (lokhaln pleaded in the Imperial 
Legislative Council for a modified system of 
compulsory primal y education, hut Government 
was unable to accept the proposal. In recent, 
years, legislation has been approved by certain 
of tlie provincial legislative councils '(notably 
Horn bay) whereby municipalities are empowered 
to impose a system of compulsory primary 
education within their areas Jn the Bombay 
Pnwidemy, a few municipalities have already 
taken advantage of the Act, with the assistance 

Of the Bombay Government. The same Gov 
eminent has agreed to contnhute nine lakhs 
unnuull) to the .Municipality of Horn bay for 
these purposes. 

Secondary and High School Education. 

- — The policy oi Government is to maintain u 
small number of high schools (roughly one tor 
each revenue district) which are to he regarded 
as models for private out ei prise, and to aid 
private institution 6 -. In 1911-12 there were 
1,219 high schools for hoys in India and in 
10J7-18 the number had *m*h to 1,959, the 
number ot scholars in the former year being 
1190,881, and in the latter year 503,711. Some 
attempts have been made to give a uroaiei 
bias towards a more practical foim of hint ruc- 
tion in tlu>o schools The Commission of 1882 
{suggested that there should he two Hides in 
secondary schools," one leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fib youths 
for commercial and other non literary pursuits ,f 
Some years later, what. \\<re wiled l\ and (' 
classes were started in some schools m Bengal, 
but, as they did not lead to a uniwnity course, 
they have not boon successful. In more recent 
years, the Government oi India lias advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may in* 
included. Efforts have also been made t»«> 
improve the conduct of tho matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination 
which was placed under the direction of a Hoard 
representative of the. University and of Gov- 
ernment, lias proved somewhat, cumbrous 
and certalu modifications arc being made. 
I41 the United Provinces, only tho better 
schools are privileged to prepare for tho School 
Final Examination so that better results have 
been achieved. In the Punjab and In Bom- 
bay, the Bchool leaving examination is conduct- 
tea by Boards. But the main difficulty lias 
not yet been touched. The University which 
recognises the schools lias no money where- 
with to Improve them: and tho Department of 
Public lastruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for tho reeogni 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with tho private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 


have liad unhappy effects. Tho standard of 
the schools also Is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benoflt by the col- 
lege courses. In Mysore, the standard of the 
schools has been raised by withdrawing from 
the University the first year's classes and by 
placing them in a number of the better schools 
In the State. 

There arc schools for Europeans and Eura- 
sians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for Emopean Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community lias prov- 
ed to be n perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter. The difficulty is that European 
Schools art' very remote from the general sys- 
tem of education in India. 

The Arts Colleges.— Affiliated to tho 
universities are colleges which the University 
concerned has the power under the Act of 
190 4 to inspect and to regulate, lu 1918, thcro 

Were 126 arts colleges in British India ; and 
there were in these 19,527 male, and 914 ic male, 
students The increase m the number of stu- 
dents during the quinquennium (1912-1917) was 
58' 9 per cent. The universities are empowered 
to make regulations for the lesidencu of stu- 
dents, hut, owing to flic limited provision of 
hostels, it is ditTuult for tho colleges to comply 
willi tiie.se regulations. With the assistance of 
Imperial grants many new hostels have been 
built m Calcutta. Tho main weakness ot these 
arts colleges v that they vary much in effi- 
ciency with the result that the standard and 
scope of their work tends to be i emulated by 
the weaker colleges. Tn many ernes the pay 
and conditions of service ot the teachers arc 
vor- unsatisfactory. Each college again forms 
a water-tight compartment, there being very 
little co-operation among the colleges. 

Professional and Technical Education. 

— There are eight medical colleges (in addition 
to a number of medical schools) with 2,511 stu- 
dents, twenty-one law colleges with 5,-179 stu- 
dents ; a number of agricultural oolhvos of 
which two only (Poona and Lyallpur) are affi- 
liated to a university. A research institute 
in agriculture, was started by hord Uur/on at 
Tn sa in Bihar, which lias done, valuable work. 

| Conferences have recently been held at Push, 
Simla and Poona, with the object of providing 
a suitable training in agriculture. There are 
training colleges for secondary teachers in va- 
rious parts of India, and normal schools for the 
training of vernacular teachers. In 1917, the. 
Government of India made a recurring grant 
of 30 lakhs for the impi ovement of training 
facilities and for increased pay to teachers. 
Very little has been done to provide suitable 
Instruction in commerce. The Sydenham Col- 
lege of Commerce in Bombay has’ recently been 
| Instituted lor this purpose. Industrial Insti- 
tutions aro dotted about India, some maintained 
by Go\ eminent others by municipalities or 
local boards, and others by private bodies. 
One of the most important is the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute In Bombay. Tho tendency 
in recent years lias been to place these Institu- 
tions under the control of tho Departments of 
Industries. In this connoxlon should be men- 
tioned the Indian Institute of Helenco at Ban- 
galore, the product of generous donations by 
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the Tata family. In addition to a number 
of engineering schools, there are engineering 
colleges at Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona and Madras, 
each of which Is affiliated to a university. Thero 
are schools of art in the larger towns, where not 
only architecture and the fine arts are studied, 
but al*o practical crafts like pottery and iron- 


work. There is also a school of forestry at 
Dehra Dun. Many Inquiries have been 
made in the matter of technical education, by 
Colonel Atkinson, and Mr. Dawson, by the 
Public Works Committee and try the Industrial 
Commission, but as yet little progress has been 
made. 


Universities. 

Constitution —There are eight Universities hi India with the following territorial limits.— 


1 

Territorial Limits, 

University. 

Provinces (Including any Native . 
States under their political , 
control and any foreign 
possebsion included within 
tliolr boundaries), 

l 

Native States or Biitlsh Colony, 

Calcutta | 

1 

Bengal, Burma and Assam .. 

1 

1 

Madras 

Madras and Coorg 

Hyderabad and Cevlon. 

Bombay 

Bombay and Sind 

Baroda. 

Allahabad 

United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, tho Central Provinces 
(including Bernr) and Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

The States Included In the 
Bajputana and Central India 
Agencies. 

Punjab 

Punjab, North -West Frontier 
Province, British Baluchistan 
and Delhi. 

Kashmir and Baluchistan, 

Mysore 


Mysore. 

Patna 

Bihar and OrKa 

1 




The Govtrnor Gen* rails the Cl. incelloi of 
tho University of Calcutta, and the head of the 
provincial government is the Chancellor of 
each of the other universities The Vice-Chan- 
cellor Is nominated by the Government con- 
cerned. The executive body is tho Syndicate 
which is now organised so as to include u larger 
educational element. Over this body tho Vico- 
Chancellor presides, all other members being 
elected by tho Faculties, except the Director 
of Public Instruction who is a member tc- 
officio. The secretarial work Is under the direc- 
tion of the Registrar. The legislative body is 
the Senate which consists of from 75 to 100 mem- 
bers, 80 per cent, of whom are nominated by the 
Cliancellor, the rest being elected by the Se- 
nate, or by its Faculties, or by the body of 
registered graduates. The Senate is divided 
into Faculties, which are in most cases these 
of arts, science, law, medicine, and engineering. 
There is an oriental faculty in the Punjab IJnl* 
versity alone. There arc also Boards of Studies, 
whose duties are to recommend text-books or 
books which represent the standard of know 
ledge required in the various examinations. 

Apart from the general tightening up of uni- 
versity control over its colleges, the chief fea- 


ture of university development slnco the pass- 
ing of tho Act of 1904 has been the participa- 
tion, by tho universities In post-graduate teach- 
ing and research. In Madras and Allahabad 
a small number of university professors have 
been appointed: in tho Punjab the services 
of a certnin number of temporary professors 
from overseas have been engaged during the 
cold weather. In Bombay a certain number of 
college professors and others have delivered 
lectures to post-graduate students under the 
auspices of the University. But the most 
notable advance has been made In Calcutta, 
owing to the energy of Sir Asutosb Mookerlee 
and to the liberality of Sir Tarak Nath Palit 
and of Sir Rash Beharl Gosh. In 1916, a com- 
mittee was apppointed to investigate the matter. 
In accordance with Its report, new regulations 
have been passed by tho Senate, whereby all 
post-graduate teaching and research In arts 
and science in Calcutta Is now conducted di- 
rectly by the University, though many of the 
college teachers have been invited to take part 
in the work. Post-graduate councils in arts 
and science have also been constituted, which 
comprise all the teachers engaged in the work 
and a very small number of additional numbers 
appointed by the Senate. 
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Patna University — Much thought 
lias also been given to the 0 volution of a now 
type of university which will run abreast of 
the old. Patna * University, which was con- 
stituted in 1917, is in most of its features a uni- 
versity of the old type, but certain innovations 
have been made. The Chancellor, who is the 
Lieutenant Governor ol tho province, may 
annul any proceeding ot the University which 
is not in conformity with the Act and tho lie- 
filiations. I 11 the Senate tho application of 
tho elective principle has been evtcuded, by 
increasing both tho proportion of tho elected 
Fellows and the categories of electing bodies; 
and the Senate includes representatives of the 
teaching .-.tail and ol the graduate teachers of 
recognised schools. Further, all colleges are 
given statutory Tepi esentation on the Senate in 
the persons ot their principles. The Syndicate 
is the ultimate authority iu academic matters, 
subject 1o the proviso that any six ot its mem- 
bers have the power to refer such matters to 
the Senate for review. The Vice-Chancellor 
is a paid officer and is appointed by the local 
Government, in addition to other duties, lie 
has the power to inspect, all colleges of the Uni- 
versity. Tho colleges affiliated to the Umver- 
Htty are of two kinds ; college* of the University, 
whose buildings aio situated withm a specified 

area, ami external colleges, whose budding 
are situated in one of the four follow ing towns 4 j 
Mtizuharpur, Bhngulpur, Gutbick and llazaii- ; 
Lnigh. j 

Mysore University —Was constituted | 
under Regulation V ol 1910, lor the better in- j 
couragement and organisation of education ! 
in the State. 11 is Highness tho Maharaja is ; 
the Uhimeellor, I’he Dnivcn-ily is very Mini- I 
bir in its constitution to the oldei Indian uni- j 
Versifies, having a Senate of not loss than llriv 
and not more than sixty members , but, uniiko 
the oldor bni versifies, it gives scats on the | 
Senate to the university professors officio. I 
it departs iroin existing practice by eoni rails jug 
university instruction in Mysore and bangalore, 
and by conducting t)u? vvoik of the first year ol 
the old colleges course in a few specially* select- 
ed high schools. 

Hindu University, Benares — -The crea- 
tion ol the Hindu University, Benares 
forms a landmark in tho history ol the Indian 
university system. The university is not 
designed to meet the needs of one province 
alouo but to draw students from all parts of 
India. Tho Chancellor (J). Jt. tho Maharaja 
uf Mysore) mid the Vice-Chancellor (Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyyar) come from South India, 
and its teachers and students are by no means 
confined to the citizens ot the United Provinces 

It has no monopoly, no privilege. Its ener- 
gies are not diffused by the necessity of super- 
vising distant colleges nor is its vitality impaired 
by the embarrassment of administrative duties 
other than those of organising its own teaching. 
It is therefore the Drat Indian university which 
is primarily a scat of learning and not nu admi- 
nistrative organisation. Its constitution is 
therefore very different from those of the other 
Indian universities. A dividing line is made 
between administrative matters, entrusted to 
a large body called tho Court, with an executive 
committee called the Council, and academic 
matters, entrusted primarily to a Senate, with 


an executive body called the 8>udicute. The 
Court which Is the supreme governing body 
besides its administrative powers, has the right 
to review the nets of the Seriate, except where 
the Senate has acted in accordance with tho 
Act, statutes and regulations. The Senato 
lias the entire charge of tho organisation of iu- 
d, ruction In flu* University and the colleges, 
tho courses ot study, and the examination and 
discipline of students, aud the conferment of 
ordinary and honorary degrees. 

The proposed University of Dacca. — 

With the modification of the Partition of Beng- 
gal in 3911, Dacca coast'd to be tho capital of 
the Separate proviueo of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Shortly afterwards, the Government 
ot India conveyed their decision to establish a 
university of Dacca in their letter to the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, dated the 4th April 1912. 
ami the latter Government appointed a com- 
mittee to frame a scheme for the new University. 
The committee was instructed that the Univer- 
sity should be of the teaching and residential and 
not ot the federal type, and that it should be a 
'-elf- contained organism unconnected with any 
colleges outside the limits of the city of Dacca. 
Tim Committee, which was presided over by 
Mr. U. Nat, haui, presented its report later in the 

veai. The report i* oi v.Uue and in it. 

certain new principles arc enunciated. Great 
t mphasis was attached to physical training and 
education and ateo to the tutorial guidance ol 
the students. The University was to be very 
largely 0 State institution, and practically 
all its teacher* and those ol its colleges wen; 
to Vo Government servants. Though the col- 
leges were to be separate units, each with its 
separate staff anti buildings, they were to be 
linked together and with tho University by a 
close form of co-operation. Tho executive 
body, to be ealled the Council, was to have very 
considerable powers, subject to the sanction 
ot Government. The Council, which was to be 
a large and representative bod> , was to be the 
legislative authority, subject to tlv control ot 
Government, and iu other respects an advisory 
a uthoiifcy. The total cost ot the full scheme was 
estimated at 5:5 lakhs, but deducting certain 
Mims which were available from other sources 
the net cost was put down at nearly 40 lakhs, 
exclusive of recurring charges. These were 
expected to in\olve a net total of about 6} 
lakhs annually. Before the scheme thus ela- 
borated (which had received the Secretary of 
State’s sanction) could be taken in hand,* the 
war broke out. A Bill constituting the 
University is now under consideration. 

The proposed Muhammadan Univer 

sity — It was the aim of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
years ago to place the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation within the reach of tho Muharawadau 
community ; and in 1875 a school was opened 
which three years later was converted into the 
Aligarh College. The movemont iu favour of 
transforming tills collcgo into a teaching and 
residential university started as early as tho 
end of last century. In 1911, during the visit 
oi Ilia Majesty the King Emperor to India, His 
Highness tho Aga Khan made an appeal which 
resulted in the collection of some thirty lakhs of 
rupees. A draft constitution was drawn up 
and a consultative committee was formed- 
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Xo comuariaon is possible with previous years, as 1912-13 is the first year of the newly constituted Presidency of Bengal. 
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But the draft constitution was not approved 
by the Secretary of State, and on the question 
of the right of affiliating colleges ontaide Ali- 
garh In particular, there was a sharp difference 
of opinion. Government laid down, as In the 
case of the proposed Hindu University, that 
the new university should not have the power of 
affiliating Moslem institutions in other parts of 
India. 

On October 15th, 1015, a meeting of the Mos- 
lem University association was held at Ali- 
garh, under the presidency of the llaja of Mali- 
mudabnd, when it. was proposed that the meet 
inn recommends the Moslem University Foun- 
dation Committee the acceptance of the Mos- 
lem University on the linos of the Hindu Uni- 
verbify. It was evident at the meeting that a 
large number of Indian Moslems are not pre- 
pared to accept a constitution for their univer 
sity similar to that ol the Hindu University. 

Alteration of Plans.— Tn April, 1017, at a 
meeting of the Foundation Committee the follow- 
ing resolution was passed' — 

“ That this meeting of the Moslem University 
Foundation Committee hereby resolves with 
reference to the letter of tho Government of 
India, Education Department dated Delhi 
17th February 1917, D. O No. dfl that, tho 
Committee Is prepared to accept the best Uni- 
versity on the lines of the Hiudu University. 
It further authorises the Regulation Commit- 
tee appointed at its Lucknow meeting, with the 
President and Honorary Secretary of the 
Moslem University Association as its ex-officio 
members, tn take necessary steps in consulta- 
tion "ith the lion tho Education Member for 
tho introduction of the Moslem University Hill 
in tho Imperial Legislative Council.** 


The proposed Universities of Rangoon 
and Nagpur. — Flans for a university in 

Burma have been under consideration for 
some years. A ftvr his arrival In Burma 
Lion tenant GoVfjrnor, Sir Harconrt Butler 
thought that, on general grounds and with 
some reference to tho needs of the province, the 
Rangoon University might usefully bo of a 
more practical type than any yet attempted in 
India with courses in arts and science, pure 
and applied, technology, medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, law forestry, veterinary, science 
and training, commerce and architecture. It 
might perhaps combine with university instruc- 
tion practical studies at the Chief Court, the 
Pasteur Institute and the hospitals: and also 
at the Museum which tho local Government 
was committed to build as soon as funds wero 
available. It Is possible in Burma to a greater 
Extent than In any of tho older and more 
advanced provinces in India to concentrate the 
intellectual energies of tho province in one 
immediate neighbourhood and to develop a 
really many-sided university. A committee is 
now engaged in making plans in accordance with 
these suggestions. The Government of the 
Central Provinces has also appointed a com- 
mittee to report on the constitution of & uni- 
versity of Nagpur. The report is still under 
consideration. 

F Education of Women and Olrls. — 

Hitherto little attention has been paid to this 
important branch of education, as In many 


places social restrictions are still strong. In 
Madras and Calcutta there are two colleges 
each for girls : and there aradn India a number 

of schools for glrh maintained by Government 
or by private agency. In 1918, there were 
only 914 female students in arts colleges and 
27,222 in high schools, ArtB colleges, medical 
colleges, and the like admit students of both 
sexes, and a few girls attend them. Tho Lady 
Hardinge Medical College for Women at Delhi, 
which lias just been started, gives a full medical 
course for medical students. 

Administration.— Tho educational services 
arc divided into (a) tho Indian Educational 
Service, (61 the Provincial Educational Servin', 
(^*) the Subordinate Educational Service. 

(а) The Indian Educational Service.— 

Comprises officers In three branches, inspectors 
priori pals and professors of colleges, headmas- 
ters of high schools, all of whom are appointed 
by the Secretary ot State. All, with & few 
exceptions, start at the pay of Rs, 500 per men- 
sem, with an aiiuual Increment of lls. 50 per 
7 newem, and go up to Rs. 1,000 per mewm, 
directors of public instruction receiving from 
Rs. 1 ,500 to Rs. 2,500 according to the proviucc 
in which they serve. A small number of per- 
sonal allowances was arranged In 1896, when the 
service was reorganised and received Its title. 
There is no short service pension, but officers 
of 30 years’ service or of 55 years of age or over 
receive a pension of about £400 a year. 

(б) The Provincial Educational Service- 

In this service also are found principals and pro- 
fessors of colleges, headmasters and inspectors 
of schools. This service is composed of Indians 
and is recruited in India, the pav scheme being 
on a much lower scale than that, of the Indian 
service. The maximum pay is Rs, 700 and the 
minimum Rs, 200. 

(c) The Subordinate Educational Ser- 
vice. —In this service are found a few headmas- 
ters, college professors, assistant Inspectors and as- 
sistant masters in schools. In Bengal a num- 
ber of poorly paid teachers have been converted 
into a lov.er subordinate service. The pay and 
prospects of this service aro very poor. 

The service system and the pay and pros- 
pects of the educational services nave been sub- 
jected to much criticism In recent years, and 
wero considered by the Public Services Com- 
mission. The disparity In pay and prospects 
between the Indian and Provincial Services 
lias, somewhat naturally, ovoked considerable 
discontent among the members of the Provin- 
cial Service. Tho pay and prospects of all 
three services aro very inadequate. 

In 1910 a Department of Education was 

established in the Government of India with 
an office of Its own and a Member to represent 
it in tho Executive Council. The first Member 
was Sir Harcourt Butler: and the present- 
Member Is Khan Bahadur Allan Muhamad 
Shad. Owing to the importance of the 
work carried on in this Department, there 
are Assistants instead of Under Secretaries. 
At the same time a Bureau of Education 
was established and placed under the charge 
of an officer styled the Educational Com- 
missioner (Mr. H. Sharp.) Tho Educational 
Commissioner is not an executive officer of the 
Department. But he is kept in touch with all 
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1 

1913-14. 

! 

1914-16. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

Are a i n a quarc miles . . 

f Male 

Population . . J 

( Female 

No change 1 . J 

[ 

83,233 1 
10,859,929 

17,030,155 

No change. 

No change. 

83,282 

No cliangr. 

Total Population .. 



34,490,084 J 




Public Institutions for Males . 
Number of arts colleges 

Number of high schools 

Number of primary schools .. 

7 

91 

22,509 

7 

91 

21,339 

7 

04 

21,233 

7 

100 

22,164 

■ 

Male Scholars in Public 
Institutions. 

lu arts colleges 

In high schools 

Ln primary schools 

2,002 

28,712 

597,962 


2,227 

30,887 

557,041 

2,415 

32,391 

547,721 

2,575 

34,733 

574,520 

2,811 

35,200 

000,421 

Percentage of male scholars in 
public Institutions to male 
population 

3‘ 9 


i 

4-0 

4’0 

4-0 

41 

Public Institutions for Females. 







Number of arts colleges 

Numbor of high schools 

Number of primary schools . . 

3 

1,845 


3 

2,009 

3 

2,109 

3 

2,249 

3 

2,55w 

Female Scholars in Public 
Institutions. 

In arts colleges 

i n high schools . . 
fn primary schools 

Percentage of female scholars 
in public institutions to 
female population . . 

91,567 

* 53 

* ' *337 
91,385 

*03 

’ ' 320 
95, 390 

•05 

'l 

j 

330 

97,813 

•02 

* *343 
105,294 

•62 

Total Sciiolars in (Male .. 
public institutions \ 

[ Female . 

712,503 

105,479 

078,715 

111,714 

074,490 

114,674 

688,190 

109,281 

696,610 

108,702 

Total . . 

817,982 

790,429 

789,164 

797,471 

805,212 

Total ScHOLARB(both male an d 
female) in all Institutions. . . 

861,535 

830,209 

831,430 

845,025 

852,521 

Expenditure (in thousands 
of rupees). 

From provincial re venues 

From local funds 

From municipal funds . . 

33,71 

11,29 

91 

36,72 

14,13 

1,08 

31,41 

15,57 

1,28 

29,58 

15,73 

1,73 

28,81 

15,49 

1,40 

Total Expenditure from public 
funds 

45,91 

61,93 

48,20 

47,04 

45,70 

From fees 

From other souroes .. 

20,00 

13,41 

21,12 

12,74 

22,07 

13,63 

22,37 

12,11 

23,04 

12,10 

Grand Total ofExpenditurb 

79,92 

85,79 

84,56 

81,52 

80,90 


Note.— The year 1012-13 is the first year of the newly constituted province of Bihar 
and Orissa. 
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its proceedings; he gives advice : and he col- 
lects and correlates Information in regard to the 
progress* of education in India and elsewhere. 

Calcutta University Commission.— In 
1917, a Commission was appointed to inquilt 1 
into the conditions and prospects of tin* 
University of Culcutta and to consider the 
question of a constructive pohev in relation to 
the questions which it presents. The Presi- 
dent of the Commission was l)r. M. E. Sadler, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds. 
The other members were Sir Asutosh Mookenoe 
of the Calcutta High Court ; Mr. P. .1. Rartog, 
Academic Registrar of tho University ot Lon- 
don ; Mr. W. VV. Ilornell, Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal ; Dr. J. W. Gregory, Pro- 
fessor of Geology, Glasgow University : Mr. 
Ramsay Muir, Professor of History, Manehestei 
University, and Dr. ZU-ud-din Ahmad of the 
M. A. O. College, Aligarh. Mr. G Anderson, 
Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, 
was the Secretary. The Commission sat for 
17 months and made nn exhaustive inquiry , 
and their report was published in 1919. 
The Commissioners recommended drastic chan- 
ges In the educational system, both in its ortrn- 
rnlsaiion und in its methods of teaching. Tln v 
f were convinced that tho reform of university 
and secondary education is a matter which 
does not safely admit of delay. 

High School and Intermediate Educa- 
tion. — The Commission found that the deficien- 
cies of the school system arise, in the main 
from tho following causes, (a) Most of the 
schools arc undcrcquipped and are con- 
ducted bv an underpaid and tor the most part 
an untrained staff, (ft) They are iindulv domi- 
nated by the matriculation examination which 
is itself ill- designed and not of a sulllcienfh 
high standard, (c) Owing to the division oi 
authority between the University and the De- 
partment of Public Instruction there is an in 
adequate machinery for supervising guiding 
and assisting the w ork of the schools us a whole ; 
in other words, a coherent system of education 
docs not yet exist, {d) A Ituge and vitalh 
important part of secondary instruction i- 
actually conducted, not by the schools but by 
the colleges of the University in their inter 
mediate classes ; and, because it is so conducted 
it largely fails of its purpose, partly because the 
rocthcxls chiefly employed (those of the ma«s 
lecture) are unsuitable for work at this stage, 
and partly because many subjects and lines of 
study, especlallv those which have a vocational 
bearing, are almost wholly disregarded. The 
Commission therefore recommended that the 
stage of admission to tho University should be 
(approximately) that of the present intermediate, 
and that the duty of providing training at the 
intermediate stage should bo transferred from 
the universities to new institutions to be known 
as 4 Intermediate Colleges’ some of which 
should be attached to high schools, while others 
might be organised as separate institutions 
There should be at least one such institution 
in each revenue district ; and the Courses should 
make provision for tho medical, engineering 
and teaching professions and for careers in 
agriculture, commerce and industry. As tho 
Department of Public Instruction Is unable to 
supervise the new system, more than half the 
schools being outside its Jurisdiction, and as 


the University cannot be so organised as to 
be able to deal effectively with them, the 
Commission recommended wic constitution of 
a Board of Secondary ancl Intermediate Edu- 
cation, consisting of university ami Govern- 
ment representative* and including person-, 
conversant with industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture and medicine The Board should be cm 

powered to define the curricula, to conduct the 

examinations, to grant recognition, to advise 
Government in the matter of grants, and to 
exercise control over institutions maintained 
out of public funds. 

New Universities. — The Commission 

found that the number* of students in Bengal 
were too great to bo efficiently dealt with by a 
single university organisation. The under, 
graduate courses in arts and science am giver* 
by colleges almost entirely self-contained, in 
many cases widely scattered, meagrely staffed 
and often dependent solely on loos. Tin* 
courses are too predominantly literary and too 
little varied to suit various nerds. The 
teachers arc usually underpaid, and havo no legal 
security of tenure and next to no freedom m 
their work. The cleavage between post- gra- 
duate and undergraduate work has led to the 
impoverishment of undergraduate work. The 
resources of the mu fossa 1 ‘ colleges are insuffi- 
cient to give university training: and these 
colleges havo too slender a connexion wuth tin* 
University. The (Commission felt that, in 
view' of the largo numbers of students and in 
view of the traditions of some of the colleges 
which should not be lightly swc.pt aside, the 
Univ- rsity of Calcutta should not he reconsti- 
tuted on a unitary basis. They therefoie 
n commended a programme of reconstruction 
under which the colleges should abandon tin* 
idea of being sell -contained ancl self-sufficient, 
institutions and should be prepared to eo-opei- 
ate with one another and with the University . 
that the University should have effectual means 
( 4 ) exercise a due control over the colleges by 
the regulations for admitting them to consti- 
tuent rank, by granting recognition to their 
teachers, by appointing college and other 
I cacher for givJug instruction open to all students 
of the University, and by advising Govern- 
ment in regard to the grants to be made to col- 
leges. The Commission, however, recommended 
that the University of Dacca should bo estab- 
lished as a unitary, teaching university wherein 
all formal instruction given in the name of the. 
University should be given by officers of the 
University and under tho direct control of the 
University authorities, no collegiate organisa- 
tion being interposed between these authorities 
and the students. Tho Commission also pro- 
posed that some special form of treatment was 
necessary for the mufassal colleges. The best 
solution would be that by a judicious concen- 
tration ot resources a few of these colleges should 
be encouraged and helped gradually to develops 
into more highly organised and semi-indepen- 
dent institutions, ana ultimately into distinct 
universities ; while others would become inter- 
mediate colleges. This change, however, 
should not be unduly forced, especially in JJen- 
gal, where the mufassal centres are comparatively 
weak and where communications, except to 
Calcutta, are difficult. A mufassal boards 
under which certain mufassal centres wool 
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be given an Increasing measure of freedom and 
Independence should therefore be constituted 
in connexion with the University of Calcutta. 

University Organisation.— The Commission 
found that the governance and administration of 
the University were unsatisfactory and Ineffec- 
tive as an instrument for the encouragement 
of learning. Tho Somite has to serve as a repre- 
sentative assembly and at the same time to decide 
matters of detail appropriate to a small execu- 
tive. It is noither largo enough to reflect all the 
shades of relevant experience and opinion, nor 
small enough for tho discussion of intricate affairs. 
The Syndicate is at once insufficiently represen- 
tative and too accidental In its composition 
to decide all the problems which tho insuffi- 
ciently differentiated constitution of the Uni- 
versity assigns to Us care. The relations be- 
tween tho University and its colleges are such 
that, while thcro Is no really effective means of 
securing tho efficiency of tho colleges, yet they 
aro under au unduly rigid control which re- 
stricts their freedom of action and makes it diffi- 
cult lor them to Bhow any independent initia- 
tive. Tho University is also loaded with ad- 
ministrative functions, particularly In regard 
to tho recognition of schools which it cannot 
adequately perform, and which bring it into 
difficult relations with the educational organi- 
sation of the State. Tho Commission recom- 
mended (a) tiie constitution of a large and r< pre- 
B'Mitativo Court, including ox-olilelo, elected 
and nominated members; the Court should have 


which cannot be satisfactorily exorcised and 
which undermines the sense of responsibility 
of the univerisity authorities. They also fool 
that the constitution of State universities 
such as that proposed for Dacca by the Dacca 
( 'ommlttce, would not be a wtee step. The uni- 
versit'es therefore should bo, In many respects* 
autonomous bodies though considerable 
lowers, especially In tho constitution of selec- 
t ion committees for making university appoint- 
ments, should bp vested in tho Chancellor, who 
should also have the right to nominate a certain 
i numbor of persons to all tho important univer- 
sity authorities. Tho Government should 
luvo tho right to sanction or to Tefuse 
any change In, or addition to the Statutes ol 
t ho University ; and should be able to exercise 
much influence, through tho giving of grants. 

The OommMon also held tho opinion that 
I lie resources of the Government Colleges 
-hould bo so far as possible available to the 
( mvereity a9 a whole. In order that those 
Mdlcgos should play their part in tho now sys- 
tem and in order that this aspect of the flnau- 
i ul responsibility of Government for university 
t ducation might bo clearly defined, these col- 
leges should normally be placed near tho direc- 
tion of governing bodies appointed by Govern- 
ment. 

Tho Commission also discussed tho vexed 
question of Government service and con- 
tended that the advantages are more than 


the power to make Statutes, to approve the 1 
financial policy ot the University, and generally 
to review its work, and, since so large a body I 
could not meet frequently, it should clort a i 
Committee of Reference to represent it in deal- , 
mg with tho executive Council ; (6) a small i 
Executive Council, with substantial powers of 
control over finance and the general policy oi | 
tho University and to make Ordinances ; (e) 
au Academic Council Including the principal i 
teachers of tho University, and having large 
independent powers in ull purely academic 
questions affecting courses of study, cxainina 
tioiis and degrees : and ( b ) Faculties, Boards of 
Studies and other statutory boards. In order 
to givo flexibility to the new system, the Coni 
mission proposed that tho regulations governing 
the work of the Universities should be less rigid, 
aud should bo classified in accordance with the 
character of tho subject matter. The class Ul 
cation should be as follow’s: — (a) The Act, made 
aud alterable only by the Imperial Legislative 
Council: (b) the Statutes, made in tho first 
instance by tbe Imperial Legislative Connell, 
but subsequently capablo of being altered or 
added to by tho Court of the University, sub- 
ject to the approval of Government: (c) the 
Ordinances, made by the Executive Council of 
tho University subject to ratification by the 
Court, tho Chancellor having the right of vc to- 
ft/) tho Regulations, made by appropriate bodies 
m tho University to which such powers arc 
entrusted by Statute and Ordinance. 

Tho Position of Government.— The 

Commission have made drastic recommendations 
m regard to the position ol Government in the 
matter of education. They urge that the rela- 
tions between Government aud tho umverfeities 
arc of au unsatisfactory htud, involving tai 
too much detailed Government intervention 


outweighed by tho disadvantages The sys- 
tern is marked by undue rigidity ; the distinc- 
tions between its grades arouse irritation ; it 
^ives rise to administrative inconveniences; 
it tends to officialise education and to centralise 
organisation ; and it embarrasses the pri- 
vately managed institutions, because their 
ff« Id of clioi re is restricted by so largo a propor- 
tion of qualified teachers being confined to 
schools under Government management. The 
Com mission held that the organisation of the 
university branch of the educational services 
"liould be considered in connexion with a scheme 
[ of university reform. The tlmo Is at hand when 
i the service system should be abandoned. In 
| the new universities, therefore, appointments 
should bo made by the university authorities. 
Vt the same time there should bo safeguards 
against abuse (a) by providing for a special 
form of selection committee: (b) by providing 
that in the case of certain listed posts which it 
is desirable to fill with western -trained men of 
distinction, nominations should be made by 
special selection committees in England: and 
(e) by the recommendation that Government 
should guarantee the salary and pensious or 
| superannuation allowances attached to these 
l> 0 bts. In regard to the secondary and higher 
secondary brandies of education the ultimate 
I establishment of a professional organisation 
1 of the main teaching body should be aimed at 
i irom the outset ; teachers being froo to transfer 
their services from private to Government 
schools or vice vena, and being alt participants 
tu a general system of sujierunuuation, managed 
by tho Board ol Secondary and Intermediate 
education. In view of the need of western- 
trained teachers In these grades of education, 
i special corps of teachers and inspectors should 
bo recruited and paid by Government (through 
the Board) and should enjoy full security aud 
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pension rights. This corps may bo regarded 
as a modified service, but with two differences: 
there should be no fixed or invariable hierarchy 
of grades ; and the work of tho persons so 
employed would not be confined to Government 
Institutions. 

Professional and Technical Education. 

— The Commission found that in all these 
fields save law, and to a less degree, medicine, 
the provision now made is quite inadequate to 
the needs of a modern and progressive community. 
They urged that courses Biutcd for the 
medical, engineering and teaching profession* 
and for careers in agriculture, commerce and 
Industry should he taught in the intermediate 
colleges. This should be a great advance on 
the present system. For tho training of 
teachers, there should be a department of educa- 
tion in each university ; and, in addition to the 
B.T. degree, education should be included a> a 
subject (a) In one of the courses of study at 
intermediate colleges, and (b) in some oi the 
groups approved for tho B A. and M A. course* 
Departments of engineering, agriculture, in- 
dustries aud of commerce should he instituted 


in suitable places but in all these departments It 
Is training which is most needed. Ab training 
Is costly and domands elaborate equipment 
in nearly all vocational subjects, no course of 
study should be defined until there Is a respon- 
sible assurance that the necessary provision of 
teaching and equipment is forthcoming. 

The Education of Women and Girls— 

should be dealt with by bodies especially con- 
versant with the needs of the interests involved. 
The Commission therefore recommend a stand- 
ing committee of the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education to deal with the edu- 
cation of girls , and a similar body in connexion 
with each university. 

It la clear from this summary that the Com- 
mission have enunciated a bold policy of pro- 
gress, and one which should fit India to meet the 
growing political and industrial demands upon 
her. Much money will be required to put their 
recommendations into effect ; and, though it is 
hoped that Government will be liberal in the 
aid, Government grants should be supplemented 
by private benefactions. 



Statement of Imperial Grants. 

(In lakh* or Itujxe-d. 



♦Educational expenditure through Putlic Works, Medical and other Departments, 
tlncludes a refund of * 10 Ukhs. 
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Statement of Educational Progress In ASSAM. 


— . 

1013-14. 

1014-15. 

1915-16, 


1017-18. 

Area in square miles . . 

' 

] f 

53,015 ] 




f Male . . 

r i 

3,467,621 l 

Xo change. 

Xo change. 

Xo thaiig'*. 

Population . . % 

change. | 

I 



( Female 

3,246,011 J 




Total Population .. 


0,713,635 




Public Institutions for Males. 

Number of arts colleges 

0 

2 

2 


2 

Number of high schools 

29 

30 

32 

30 

•?0 

Number of primary schools . . 

o,760 

3,920 

3,859 

3,808 

3,881 

Male Scholars in Public 






Institutions . 






In arts colleges . . 

141 

550 

592 

087 

810 

in high schools 

11,180 

12,223 

12,182 

13,542 

13,559 

lu primary schools 

Percentage of male scholars in 

150,584 

102,291 

101,012 

157,040 

155, <53 

public Institutions to male 
population 

r.i 

V 7 

5-7 

5-7 

5' 0 

Public Institutions for Females. 






Number of arts colleges 

X umber of high schools 

2 

2 

0 

* 2 

• ’ • • t> 

X umber of primary schools . . 

300 

315 

333 

329 

331 

Female Scholars in Public 






Institutions. 






in arts colleges 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

hi high schools 

ill 

134 

418 

428 

380 

lu primary schools 

Percentage of female scholars i 11 

20,932 

24,587 

24,730 

24,702 

23,808 

public institutions to female 
population 

• 60 

*82 

•84 

• 85 

•82 

Total Scholars in ( Male . . 

185,380 

199,891 

199,524 

197,090 

194,548 

public institutions ] 


1 Female . 

22.717 

20,701 

27,321 

27,723 

20,921 

Total 

! 208,133 

220,052 

220.815 

221,819 

221,4 9 

Total Scholars (both male 

1 





and female ) in all i nstltutloiH, 

215,141 

233,883 

237,485 

233,013 

230,085 

Expenditure (in thousands 






of rupees). 






From provincial revenues 

10 70 

12,33 

12.28 

9,97 

13,82 

From local funds 

0,25 

7,81 

7,20 

7,33 

3,90 

From municipal funds 

33 

41 

43 

3 

24 

Total Expenditure from public 






funds . , 

17,34 

20,58 

19,97 

17,03 

18,02 

From fees 

3,50 

J| i O 

4,39 

4,65 

5,24 

From other sources . , . , 

2,44 

2,21 

2,52 

3,31 

2,56 

Grand Total of Expenditure 

23,28 

26,54 

26,88 

25,50 

25,82 
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Education in the Central Provinces. 
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Include also Vernacular high schools. 
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Education in Coorg. 
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Statement of Educational Progress in DELHI, 


• 

1013 -14, 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 



A rea in square miles 


f 

574A 

573 

1 


No 



f Male 

No change. 

chan go .4 

229,342 

230,345 

r , No 

Population 


J change. 

l Female 


{ 

182,207 

182,476 

Total Population 



411,549 

412,821 

. • 

Public Institutions for Males. 





• 

Number of arts colic ges 

o 

r> 

o 

2 

3 

Number of high schools 

<» 

0 

G 

7 

7 

Number of primary schools 

70 

82 

87 

96 

10G 

Male Scholars in Public Imliiutionfi. 






In arts colleges 

2.10 

289 

30 9 

304 

436 

fn high schools 

1,780 

1,015 

2,011 

2,004 

2,028 

In primary schools 

Percentage ot male scholars in public 

4,877 | 

5,181 

5,305 

6,064 

0,003 

institutions to female population 

3-4 

3-7 

38 

41 

| 4*8 

Public Institutions for Females. 






Number of arts colleges 






Number of high schools 

Number of primary schools 

, , 

, , 

, , 

. , 


10 

10 

13 

14 

16 

Female Scholars in Public Institutions. 






In arts colleges 

In high schools 

•* 

•* 

•• 

•• 

*94 

In primary schools 

Percentage of female scholars in public 

’gig 

*543 

*701 

"588 

064 

institutions to female population 

• G6 

•99 

1*0 

1*0 

1*01 

f Male . . 

7,580 

8,250 

8,040 

0,537 

■ 

Total Scholars in public] 

institutions .. .. (Female . 

1,150 

1,761 

1,930 



Total 

8,730 

10,001 

10,020 

11,540 

11,976 

Total SCHOLARS (both male and female 





m 

In all institutions) 

12,933 

13,200 

14,085 


■ 

Expenditure (in thousands of Rupees). 
From provincial re venues 

G9 

■J 

1,44 

2,20 

2,95 

From local funds 

27 


42 

64 

26 

From Municipal funds 

47 


50 

52 

45 

Total Expenditure from publlcfunds. 

1,43 

2,80 

2,30 


8,66 

From fees 

83 

91 

95 

1,13 

1,28 

From other sources 

97 

1,08 

BKESJI 

9,84 

0,69 

Grand Total or Expenditure . . 

J,23 

4,79 

SB 

■a 

12,38 

11,63 


* Includes Provincial contribution of 31s. 12,570. 
1 Includes Provincial contribution of Kb. 9,703. 
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Local Self-Government. 


Throw ghout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, ami from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
entities — tahsils, sub-divigions, and districts. 

♦‘The typical Indian village has its central 
residential dte, willi an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very oiten) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting. . . .The inhabitants of 
such a village pass theli life in the midst oi these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisanh 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, #>.</., in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described docs not exist, the people living 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads Gazetteer of Mia.) 

Tho villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz . — 


Vltlago Autonomy.— The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large dogret of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenuo 
aud police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, anti 
the operation oi the Individual raiyalmn system, 
which is extending even in the north of Indio. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village func- 
tionaries— the headman, the accountant, and 
tile village watrhman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there Is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchnyets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda In favour of reviving the 
, village council- tribunal, on Punch ayet and tho 
! Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
' following special recommendations: — 


Types of Villages.— “ (1) The 'severalty ’ oi 
raiyatwari Village, which is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There te 
no joint responsibility among the viilagi rs, 
though some of the non-cult. iva ted lauds ma> 
be set apart for a common pm pose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with tin* permission of tho Itc venue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, kuown by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddi , who Is responsible for law and 
order, aud for the collection of the Government 
revenue. IIo represents til* primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled. 

"(2) Tho joint or landlord village, the fcvpc 
prevalent In thy United Provinces, tho Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Itere the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village i-.s a whole, 
its incidence being distributed by the body ol 
superior proprietors, arid a certain amount oi 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 
The village site is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. Tho waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, If wanted for cultivation, Is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by (he puncJuiyet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with tho local authorities ; but tho arti - 
flcial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari village, 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which Is 
generally lambardar , a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘ number/ Ifcls this type ] 
of village to which tho well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are In 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them ** 


“ AVhilo, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that tho 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
mountable, we recognise that such a system 
can only bo gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method ol procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
ceitain limited powers to Punchayals in those 
villages in which circumstances arc most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, It will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be tho work of many 
years, will require great care and discretion, 
miuh patience, and Judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages; 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should bo made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers/* 
This is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present purposes It 
is unnecessary to refer at greater length to the 
subject of village self-government. An Act was 
passed In 1912 to provide for tho establishment 
of punchayets m the Punjab ; but It was contem- 
plated that the areas for which these bodies would 
be established would be larger than villages, 
and their functions are limited to the disposal 
of petty civil suits. In tho Punjab, it may be 
mentioned, village self-government survives to 
a considerable extent, on a basis of custom, 
and the desirability of bringing it under statu- 
tory regulation has been questioned. 
Municipalities.— The Presidency towns 

had some form of Municipal administration, 
first undor Boyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically inoperative, was followed In 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
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this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment offcommlssloners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated* and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
Interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to* education, sanitation, 
medical charity, and local public works. New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extended the elective principle, 
but only In the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord llipon’s Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-1 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. In several Provinces there arc, 
besides municipalities, “notified areas,” t.e., 
small towns which arc not fit for fid! municipal 
Institutions, but to which parts of the Municipal 
Acts are applied, their affairs being admini- 
stered by nominated committees. These are 
to bo regarded as embryo municipalities. 

Local Boards. — The establishment of boards 
for dealing with local affairs in rural areas is a 
relatively recent development. No such boards 
existed in 1858. though somo serai-voluntary 
funds for local improvements had boon raised 


extending all over the country. The lowest 
administrative unit was to be small enough to 
secure local knowledge and Interest on the part of 
each member of the board, and the various 
minor boards of the district were to be under 
the control of a general district board, and to 
send delegates to a district council for the settle- 
ment of measures common to all. The non- 
official element was to preponderate, and the 
elective principle was to be recognised, as In 
the case of municipalities, while the resouices 
ami financial responsibilities of the boards were 
to be increased by transferring items of provin- 
cial revenue and expenditure. It was, however, 
recognised that conditions were not sufficiently 
advanced or uniform to permit of one general 
system being imposed in all provinces, and a 
largo discretion was left to Local Governments. 
The systems introduced in different parts of 
India by the Acts of 1883-5 (most of which are 
i still in force) consequently varied greatly. 

Mofussil Municipaliti©s.-Thc total number 
of municipalities has altered little for many 
years past. New municipalities have been 
! formed from time to time, but there have also 
! been removals from the list. There was. indeed, 
a rather marked decrease according to the last 
decennial review (1902-12) and the number in 
1911-12 was actually less than it was thirty 
years earlier. This result was brought about 
by the reduction to "notified areas” of a con- 
siderable number of the smaller municipalities 
in the Punjab and United Provinces. The figures 
showing the constitution of the municipalities 
call for little comment. Taking them as a whole, 
the proportion of elected members was in 1911-12 
rather more than a half, whereas in 1901-02 
it was slightly less. The proportion* of non- 
offlcials and Indians, already high in 1901, also 
Increased during the decade. Elected members 
are in the majority in tho cities of Bombay, 
Madra 3 and Rangoon and in Bengal (excluding 
Calcutta), Bihar and Orissa, tho United Pro- 
vinces, and the Ceutral Provinces ; in the North- 
West frontier Province and Baluchistan, on 
the other hand, there are no elected members, 
and in Burma they form a small minority. Non- 
ofOcials outnumber officials everywhere, and 
Indians outnumber Europeans to an even greater 
degree, except in Rangoon. Taking the muni- 
cipalities Individually, some of the commissioners 
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United Provinces consultative committees assist- 


ed the district officers in the management of 
funds devoted to local schools, roads and dis- 


pensaries. The system of raising cesses on laud 
for purposes of this description was introduced 
by legislation in Madras and Bombay between 
1885 and 1869 ; in the case of Bombay, nominat- 
ed committees were to administer the proceeds 
of the cess. The year 1871 saw a wide develop- 
ment of legislation for local administrative 


purposes, partly due to growing needs, and 
partly the result of the financial decentralisa- 
tion scheme of Lord Mayo’s Government, 
various Acts being passed in different Provinces 
providing for the levy of rates and the constitu- 
tion of local bodies, in some cases with an elect- 
ed element, to administer the funds. The whole 
system was reorganised in accordance with the 
policy of Lord Ripon'a Government. Under 
the Orders of 1881-2 the existing local commit* 
tees were to be replaced by a system of boards 


presentation in the larger municipalities Is in 
icncral by wards or classes of tho community, 
)r both. Voters must be residents not below 
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imes nominated under tho orders of the Local 
Government, but more often chosen by the com- 
nlssioncrs from among themselves. The only 
>rovinces in whidi there has been In the past a 
arise proportion of elected non-official chairmen 
iro 8 Madras, the Central Provinces, and ths 
wo Bcngals ; but Bombay has now to be 
idded to the list, in view of the changes made 
n that province In the closing years of thodccade« 
Various provisions exist as to the exercise of 
;ontrol by Government, particularly as regard* 
loanee and appointments. No loans can be 
aised without Government sanction, and genet* 
illy speaking municipal budgets, and alterations 
n taxation require the sanction of the Local 
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Government, or il a Commissioner. Proposals 
for Riving municipal committei s a larger degree 
of independence were put forward by the Decen- 
tralisation Commission, and some action on 
tUese llne8 has been taken. Government may 
provide for the performance of any duty which 
the commissioners neglect, and may suspend 
them In case of Incompetence, default, or abuse 
of powers* 

Municipal Revenues.— In the provinces 
in which octroi Is levied generally, it Is the most 
important source of Income. The octroi 
duties have admitted disadvantages, but they 
aie familiar through long usage to the inhabi- 
tants of the North and West of Tndia. The 
possibility of abolishing them was under consi- 
deration during the last decade, and it was de- 
rided In the United Provinces to take this step 
in rnauy municipalities, but the alternative of 
direct taxation is not a popular one Precautions 
are taken to limit the tax to articles actually 
consumed in a town, and to prevent it from 
becoming a transit duty. The li*t ot dutiable 
articles contains in each case only staple articles 
of local consumption and goods in transit an 
allowed to pass in bond or receive a refund of 
the duties on leaving the town. Articles of food 
arc the most important class of goods subject 
to octroi taxation. 

Incidence of Taxation. — A tax on houses 
and lands is levied to some extent in 
all provinces, and is the main source of 
municipal revenue where there is no octroi 
Taxes on professions and trades, and on animals 
and vehicles, are generally levied, as also is a 
water-rate in the large towns that have bern 


furnished with water works. Tolls on roads 
and ferries and lighting and conservancy rates 
contribute to the receipts In most provinces* 
The average Incidence of tuunldpol tfULftttOQ 
per head of municipal population In 1011-12, 
tor British India, as a whole, was Rs. 2*05. 
Leaving out of account the Presidency towns, 
wliero tho figures are higher, the provincial 
averages ranged from Rs. 3*08 in the North- 
West Frontier Province and Rs. 2 ‘ 38 In the 
Punjab, to Rs 1 *35 in Madras and Rs. 1 *02 In 
Oooig, Other sources of revenue are municipal 
lands and buildings, conservancy receipts (other 
th.vn the raUs), educational and medical fees, 
iccelpts from .markets and slaughter-houses 
(a vciy important item in Burma), and interest 
on investments. 

Municipal Functions — Municipal functions 
ire classilled under the heads of public safety, 
health, convenience and Instruction. Within 
these heads the duties are many and varied. 

pend i tui c, apart from that on general ad- 
ministration and collection, which amounts to 
something less than 10 per cent, of the total, 
is similarly classified. The principal normal 
lii net Ions of municipalities now are the con- 
struction, upkeep, and lighting of streets and 
I roads, and the provision and maintenance of 
public and municipal buildings; the preserva- 
tion of the public health principally with refor- 
uue to the piovibion of medical relief, vaocln- 
| at ion, sanitation, drainage and water-supply, 
1 and measures against epidemics ; and education, 
p irticuiarly primary education. Money is 
rtised by loan for water-supply and drainage 
h< hemes, the cost of which Is too large to be 
defrayed from ordinary lcvcnues. 


THE PRESIDENCY TOWNS, 


The corporations of the Presidency towns 
occupy a special position, and aio constituted 
under special Acts. 

Calcutta. — The municipal administration 
of Calcutta Is regulated by the Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Act of 1899, which replaced an Act o! 1888, 
the working of which had not been altogether 
satisfactory. Ihe Corporation, as remodelled 
by the Act of 1899, consists of a Chairman, 
Appointed by the local Government, and fifty 
commissioners, half of whom are elected at 
triennial ward elections, while the remainder 
are appointed, four each by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and the Calcutta Trades Associ- 
ation, two by the Port Commissioners, and 
fifteen by the local Government. Tho Act also 
constitutes a ^mailer body the General Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Chairman with twelve 
of the commissioners, four elected by the ward 
commissioners, four elected by the other commis- 
sioners and four appointed by the local Govern- 
ment. There are various special committees 
and sub-committees. An amending Bill has 
published. 

The entire executive power is vested In the 
Chairman, to be exercised subject to the approv- 
al or sanction of the Corporation or General 
Committee, whenever this Is expressly directed 
in the Act. To the Corporation are reserved 
the right of fixing the rates of taxation and such 
general functions as can be efficiently performed 
by a large body, while the General Committee 
stands between the deliberative and executive 


«'dth<ritie9, and deals with those matters that 
an ill-adapted for discussion by tho whole Cor- 
poiation but too important to be left to tho 
disposal of the Chairman alone. Power is re- 
vived to the local Government to require the 
municipal authorities to take action in certain 
circumstances, and their sanction is ’cquired 
to largo projects. 

. Bombay. — The municipal corporation of 

Bombay, which formed the model for the new 
( alcutta constitution, dates In Its main features 
iiom 1872 and continues to be regulated by the 
Ait of 1888 as amended. Some Important 
I changes were made by the City of Bombay 
! Police Charges Act of 1907, which rollevcd the 
corporation of the police charges of the city, and 
made over to them in exchange further responsi- 
bility for primary education, medical relief 
and vaciinatioh. 

The Corporation consists of 72 councillors, 
of whom 30 are elected by wards, 10 by the 
justices of the peace, 2 by the Fellows of tho 
University, and 2 by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, the remaining 10 being appointed 
by Government. The general municipal go- 
vernment Is vested t n the Corporation, while 
the ordinary business Is transacted by a Stand- 
ing Committee of 12 councillors, 8 appointed 
by the Corporation and 4 by Government. The 
, president of the corporation is elected by the 
councillors but la not, like the chairman of the 
Calcutta Corporation, an executive officer, the 
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chief executive authority Is vested in a separate 
officer, appointed by Government, usually from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service, styled I 

the Municipal Q&mmtetoner, who can, however, 

be removed by a vote of 45 councillors, , 

Madras.— A new Municipal Act for the City 
of Madras was passed iu 1904, By this Act | 
the number of the municipal commissioners, ( 
to whom as a body the name Corporation was 
now applied, was Increased from 32 to 36, besides 
the President, and provision was made for the 
appointment of three commissioners each by , 
the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the 
Madras Trades Association, and of two by such 
other associations, corporate bodies, or classes of 
persons, as the Local Government might direct, | 
while the number to be elected as divisional 
elections was fixed at 20. Under the Act pre- 
viously in force the total number of elected , 
commissioners was not more than 24. The 1 


DISTRICT AND 

The duties and functions assigned to the 
luunlcipalitits in urban mens am in lural anas 
entrusted to District and Local Boards. The 
systems of rural local government in 1 he vanous 
provinces difter widely. The Madras organi- 
sation, which provides for three grades ol local 
boards, most nearly resembles the pattern set in 
the original orders. Throughout the greuter part 
of that province important villages and groups 
of villages are organised as ‘Unions”, each 
controlled by a panchayat. These bodies 
receive the proceeds of a light tax on houses, and 
spend them mainly on sanitation. Next come 
the Taluk Boards, which form the agency for 
local works in the administrative sections into 
which the districts aie divided. Finally, 
time la the District Board, with general control 
over the local administration of the district. 
In Bombay there are only two classes of boards, 
lor districts and taluk kb respectively. In 
Bengal, the Punjab, and the North-West Fron- 
tier Province the law requires a District Board 
to be established in each district, but leaves 
the establishment of subordinate local boards 
to the discretion of the Local Government. The 
Bengal Act authorises the establishment of 
Milage Unions also, but this provision has not 
been very largely used. The United Provinces 
Act formerly In force directed the establishment 
of district and sub-district boardB, but the latter 
were abolished, as mentioned below, In L900. 
The system in the Central Provinces hears some 
resemblance to that which prevails in Madras, 
the villages being aggregated into “circles”, 
and tue circles into “ groups ”, each of which 
has a Local Board, white for each district there 
is a District Council having authority over 
the Local Boards. In Assam district boards 
have not been introduced, and Independent 
boards are established In each sub-division. 
Neither district nor sub-district boaids exist 
in Burma, or In Balm histan. District boards 
were started in Lower Burma in accordance 
with Lord RIpon's Local Self-Government 
Resolution of 1882, but the members took no 
active Interest in them, and they died out aftei 
a few years. The district funds are now ad- 
ministered by tbo Deputy Commissioners of 
districts. 


remaining commissioners were appointed, as 
they are under the new Act, by the Local Go- 
vernment, who also appoint the President, 
The Act of mi also introduced various other 
changes in the law which need not be specially 
uoticcd ; it was modelled to a large extent on 
the Calcutta Act of 1899. Executive authority 
is vested in the President, who is removable 
under the existing law, by a vote of 28 com- 
missioners. A Standing Committee, consist- 
ing of the president and eight other commis- 
sioners, Is mainly concerned with financial 
nnd building question. The President, like 
the chief executive officers In Calcutta and 
Bombay, is usually a member of the Indian 
Cnil Service. The number of persons enrolled 
as voters In 1911-12 was 0,824 rather more 
than 6 per cent, of the total adult male’popu- 
latlon. The control of the Local Government 
over the municipality has hitherto been more 
stringent than iu the other Presidency towns. 


LOCAL BOARDS. 

Elective Principle —The degree to which 
the elective principle has been introduced varies 
greatly in different parts of India; but there 
is a considerable proportion of elected members 
cveiy where, except in the North-West Fron- 
tier Province, where the system of election was 
abolished in 1903. On the whole, however, 
the principle of representation Is much less 
developed In rural fhan in municipal areas. 
In Madras the elective system, previously applied 
to the district boards only, was extended to 
the Taluk Boards in 1900. In the United Pro- 
vinces and the Central Provinces ther*» [a a 
substantial majority of elected mc»uoers. 

Chairmen. — The various A* ts usually leave 
it to the I ocal Government to decide whether 
tlit Chairman of the district board shall be elect- 
ed or nominated. In most provinces the 
Collector has, as a general rule, been appointed, 
though in the Central Provinces the president 
is elected, and is usually a non-official. In the 
United Provinces election, subject to the veto 
of ihe Locul Government, was prescribed by the 
Act of 1906, but ,n practice the Collector is 
chosen. As regaids the subordinate boards, 
the law and practice vary. Generally speaking, 
the sub-district boards are on the footing of 
subordinate committees or agencies of the dis- 
trict boards, with very limited powers and 
| resources ; but in Madras they exercise Inde- 
pendent authority, subject to the general control 
of the district boards, in regard to the leaa 
1 important roads, primary education, medical 
i work, and sanitation. 

, Provision Is made, on much the same lines 
as In the case of municipalities, for the exercise 
ot control in certain directions by Government 
or its officers. 

Sub-District Boards -—The Decentralisation 
Commission, having In view the admitted 
failure of sub-district boards os a whole, under 
existing arrangements except in Madras and 
Assam, pul forward proposals for making them 
I the principal agencies of rural board admin- 
istration by giving them Independent resour- 
1 ccs, separate spheres of duty, and large reapon- 
I ei bl Utica. Proposals for giving the district 
| boards a larger measure of independence were 
aka put forward. 
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Revenue and Expenditure. — The sources stantial amounts, apart from this special con- 
of, Income open to rural boards are much nar- tributlon, are panted to the district boards 
rower and less elastic than those of the muni- by the local Governments for various purposes, 
dualities. The greater part of their revenue Apart from receipts in connection with their 
1 b derived from a cess which they arc empowered educational and medical institutions, and 
to levy on the laud, and which usually does markets, the only other important sources of 
not exceed one anna in the rupee on the annual independent revenue are pounds and ferries, 
rent value (or, in ryutwarf provinces, the and, in Madras, road toils. Except in Madras, 
Government assessment). Thu cess Is oidJna- ' the sub-distiict boards have generally no in- 

riiy collected by uovuiuuuut agency along ! dependent sources oi income, and merely receive 

with the land revenue, and varies in amount j such money? as the District boards may allot to 
with the latter. Since 1905 the income derived them, in Madras the Taluk Boards receive 
from the land etas h.ts been supplemented by a J half the land cess levied in their areas, as well 
Special Government contribution calculated at i as ccitaiu miscellaneous revenues, 
the rate of 25 per cent, of that income. Sub- i 

District and Local Boards. - The following table shows the general constitution of the 
hoard* iq each pioMiice, with tlmir uicoiiKwind expenditure m 1910*17, the latest jour for which 
statistics are available ■— 
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POLICY OF GOVERNMENT DEFINED. 

The Government of India issued on April ( there foro received with mixed feelings. Tlioss 
28bh, 1915, along resolution dealing with the who expected a declaration of a bold forward 
growth and future of local self-government policy were disappointed, whilst those whi 
in India. From what has gone before it will realised the difficulties inherent In the working 
hove been seen that the Decentralisation Com- of the principle until some means of providing 
mission made many and detailed rccommi nda- the necessary funds are devised realised that 
tiona on this question, and the intention of the it went as far as possible in existing conditions, 
resolution was to summariso policy on these The resolution commenced with the ex- 
points, as well as to complete the chaiu of pro- pn ssion of opinion that tin? results On the 
uor.tf cements of policy which commenced with whole have Justified the policy out of which 
the education resolution and was followed by local self-government arose. The degree of 
the sanitary resolution. Owing however to the success varies from province to province and 
wide diversity of conditions in India, and the from one part of a province to another, but 
extent to which local self-government must tin rc Is definite and satisfactory evidence that 
be a provincial question, It was not apparently of a growth of a feeling of good citizenship, 
possible to lay down broad and simple lilies, particularly in the large towns. “On all sides 
especially as In the main the development of tin re are signs of vitality and growth." Of 
Local self-government is a question of the pro- the obstacles in the way of realising the Ideals 
v Mon of funds, and no one has suggested ol the past the resolution placed in the fore- 
whence they shall come, except in the way of front the smallness and inelasticity Of the local 
doles from the Imperial Exchequer, which is revenues, then the indifference still prevailing 
already overburdened. The Resolution was Jn many places towards all forms of public We. 
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On a review, the Government of India decided 
to accept the view of the local-government or 
administration as to the degree of progress 
possible at tflb present time. Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations, the resolution 
added, were prepared to advance in the direr- j 
tion of the main recommendations of the D. - ! 
centralisation Commission. j 

Turning to details the resolution showed that j 
of the 695 Chairmen of Municipalities 222 ! 
consisted ot elected non -official, 2ns ot elected | 
officials, 51 of nominted non-officials, 174 of, 
nominated officials. The election ot non-officini j 
chairmen hoa long be'*n urged by Indian poll- 1 
tleians, and their views have been so far accept* ri | 
that the majority of Local Governments are j 
in favour of substituting, so far as po-VibU-, j 
non-official for official chairmen. With regard | 
to the larger municipalities, the Bombay sy&tmi J 
is now very much In favour. This consists in 1 
the main of a constitution under which un I 
elected chairman is the mouth-piece of tin- S 
corporation, whilst the head of the cxecutiv j 
Is an official nominated by Government but 
under the control of the Corporation. Whilst 
not pressing this system on all Local Govern- 
ments, the resolution pointed out that it h.ul 
the advantage of securing a contimiou b and 
strong executive administration by a paid 
staff, whilst maintaining the corporate contiol 
and activity of the municipal hoard. As to the 
financial resources of the municipalities, it 
was shown that the aggregate income of the 
701 municipalities in existence at the clo^e oj 
1912-13 (excluding the Presidency towns and' 
Rangoon) amounted to £1,282.845, or Kb. 1 
4,92,42,675 apart, from extraordinary receipt*-,! 
or an average of £4,088 or Its. 70,215 a year ; 
This shows a very rapid expansion, Conlri-I 
buttons from Government nave materially j 
assisted this expansion. Since 1911, tin* Gov-; 
eminent of India have made grants amounting; 
to £3,076,466 (Rs. 4,61,47,000), of which, 
£308,200 (Its. 65,23,000) are recurring, for 
urban sanitation. Municipalities have al Oi 
received their share — the exact figure is not | 
easily ascertainable — of the largo educational, 
grants made by the Government of India since] 
1911, amounting to about £3,987,800 (JK i 
6,98,17,000), of which £826,606 (Its. 1,24,' •0,000) i 
are recurring. Municipal boards have been 
relieved of all charges for the maintenance of 
police within municipal limits. In almost every 
province the recommendation that municipali- 
ties should bo relieved from financial respon- 
sibility for famine relief and should receive 
assistance fioin Government In the case of seven 
epidemics, has been already given effect to, 
or the principle has been accepted. The 
Government, of India have aUo accepted a 
further recommendation , namely, that ass is tan cc 
may legitimately be given by Government to 

r rer municipalities which, without it, would 
unable to carry on the normal standard of 
administration required from them. 

On the very important subject of financial 
control, which is sometimes described as minute 
the Government of India suggested that t h r 
municipalities Bhould have a freer hand witn 
regard to their budgets, the only check being 
the maintenance of a prescribed minimum 
balance. They held this out as the policy 
which should steadily he kept in view, 


The Decentralisation Commission recom- 
mended that sub-district boards should be 

universally established and that they should 
! be the principal agencies of jtmal administra- 
tion. The Government of India left this ques- 
tion to the discretion of the Local Governments. 
The J/) cal Governments favoured a policy 
where district and sub-district boards should 

contain a largo preponderance of elected mem- 

heft. They took the view, in which the Gov- 
ernment of India concurred, that an official 
-.houM remain chairman of every district and 
sub-district board. The total number of 
district and ?>ub-district boards In 1913 was 
199 and 536 respectively, with an aggregate 
income of £3,787,219 (Its. 6,08,08,292). In 
the same year they received specialty large 
grants from the sums allotted by the Imperial 
Government for education and sanitation. The 
i (solution analysed at some length the pro- 
posal that district boards should be empowered 
to lo\y a railway or tramway cess, in order to 
expedite the improvement of communications. 
The Government of India have empowered 
district boards to levy a special extra land ccss 
of three pics in the rupee on the annual rent 
value of land for the construction of light rail- 
ways or tramways, conditional on the proposal 
obtaining the assent of three -fourths of the 
members of the board. The Government of 
India al*o decided that the board could issue 
debentures scrim d on the railway property 
j when its accumulated funds were Insufficient 
to bear the cost of construction. They also 
rccommr mlcd that the present restrictions on 
the financial powers of the boards should be 
gradually relaxed, in the direction of scouring 
full discretion subject to the maintenance of the 
prescribed woiking balance. 

Turning to the organisation of t.he villages 
the resolution expressed the view’s of the Gov- 
ernment of India towaids the establishment of 
pan rh aye t a in tin- following passage: — “ where 
any practicable scheme can K worked out in co- 
operation with the peoi.le concerned, full experi- 
ment should be main on lines approved by the 
local government or administration concerned.** 
With this general recommendation they left 
the matter to the local authorities. With 
icgard to the Presidency Corporations} the 
Decentralisation Commission recommended 
that the Bombay hystem of an unofficial chAir- 
raan and an official head of the executive should 
he generally followed. Bengal and Madras 
agreed generally with the proposal, but Rangoon 
regarded it as unsuitable to tho conditions 
theie obtaining The Government of India 
declined to fndor.se the suggestion that a 
Local Government Board should be formed in 
each Province for the control of the local bodies. 
In conclusion, the resolution summarised the 
policy of the Government of India toward* 
the development of local self-government 
.is one of prudent boldness, calculating risks 
but not afraid to take them in the cause 
j of progress. 

Since this resolution was issued the Bombay 
Government has appointed a strong thixea 
committee to consider the whole question Of 
local self-government in the rural areas, whoso ' 
report Is awaited with great Interest* 
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Sanitation. 


The history* of the sanitary departments In I search Fund Association has been founded 
India goes back for about fifty years. During | to further the prosecution of research, and the 
that period great Improvements have been | propagation of knowledge and experimental 
‘Ifectcd in the sanitary condition of the towns, . measures generally in connection with the 
though much remains to be done ; but the pro- ; causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the j communicable diseases. To this fund the Go- 
health of the great bulk of the population has j vernment of India make m annually recurring 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought | grant of 5 lakhs of rupees (£33,333). Moreover 
and labour bestowed ou the subject. “The since the constitution of the new dcp&rt- 
rcason lies in the apathy of the people and the incut of tho Government of India, imperial 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic grants have been made to local Govern- 
cuatoms injurious to health. While the in- | inents and Administrations to the amount of 
habitants of the plains of India are ou the whole , Bs. 4,01,47,000 (£3,076,466), of which Us. 
distinguish^! for personal cleanliness, the sense j 5 r >.23,000 (£308,200) aro recurring, and lia, 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting, j 4,00,24,000 (£2,708,266) non-recurring. In 

Great improvements have been effected in addition, grants amounting to lls. 82*33 lakhs 
many places ; but. the village house is still often (£548,800) a year have been made to district 
iil-veutilated and over-populated ; tin? village 1 boards in certain provinces, a substantial portion 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank of which will, it Is hoped, be expended on rural 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools ; sanitation. These grants have rendered prac- 
aud the village tanks polluted, and used in- j ti cable tho execution of schemes which a few 
discriminatply for bathing, cooking and drinking. , years ago seemed beyond the limits of financial 
That the way to improvement lies through the i possibility ; and there can bo little doubt that 
education of the people has always been j the movement for sanitary reform is now well 
recognised '* j established and progressive throughout the 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded ; country, 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution {Gazette of India, May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all wiio desire to under- 
stand the present position and policy : its main 
features are summarised here. 

The governments in India have moved more, 
rapidly of late. In 1898, tho Government of 
India Issued an important statem nt of policy. 

In 1908, imperial grants amounting to Rs. 

30,00,000 ( £200,000 ) a year were made to local 
Governments. A new department of the Go- 
vernment of India waa created in 1910 in 
order to relieve tho Home Department of edu- 
cation, sanitation and some other branches of 
tho administration. In addition to sanitary 
conferences held by local Governments, three 
All-India sanitary conferences were convened 
at Bombay, Madras and Lucknow, respectively, 
over which the Ilon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler 
presided as Member of the Governor-General's 
Council In charge of the department concerned. 

These conferences were attended by uon-offlclals 
as well hb officials, by laymen as well as pro- 
fessional sanitarians. Again, the Indian Re* 


i Organisation —As a result of tho Plague 
! Commission* 1 * Report Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
i inent took up with \lgour the reorganisation 
j of the sanitary department. Research in- 
! stitutes were started and an appointment of 
| Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
| of India was created. The functions of this 
officer were to advise the Government of India 
upon sanitary and bacteriological questions to 
settle with local Govern. nents the principles 
on which an advance should be made and to 
organise and direct research throughout India, 
The arrangement was not completely successful. 
Among the disadvantages, the Beparatiou of 
research from clinical work deterred men from 
entering the department, and the office work in 
connection with research prevented the Sanitary 
Commissioner from undertaking wide and 
constant touring. The organisation was accord- 
ingly modified in 19 1 2. The sanitary Com- 
missioner is now the independent adviser to 
the Government of India in all technical and 
Banltary matters, but all questions of personnel 
as well as the administration of the bacterio- 
logical department and research generally have 
been placed under the control of the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, witn the 
Sanitary Commissioner as his staff officer. 


The Sanitary Organisation. 

The sanctioned strength of the superior sanitary organisation in India now is 

(a) A Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India. 

(b) A bacteriological department comprising — 

(t) thirteen laboratory appointments distributed as follows:— 

Central Research Institute . . , . . . 1 Director and 3 Assistants* 

Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory . , . . 1 Director and 2 Assistants! 

King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Madras . 1 Director and I Assistant. 

Pasteur Institute, KasauU 1 Director and 1 Assistant* 

Pasteur Institute, Ooonoor 1 Director and 1 Assistant. 

(if) fifteen new appointments recently sanctioned for the prosecution of research work 
and direct investigation in the field. 
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(c) The following establishments under local Governments : — 


Province. 
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Provincial Agency.— In tlnir resolution, , corresponding branches In several dlstiicta and 
dated the 23rd May 1012, the Government oij Native States. 

India provided for a large inwa-u* in the number ; 

of Deputy Sanitary Commission its and ior the Research.-* The policy of the Government 
appointment ot health officers (of the lirst-da^ : oi India is to keep the eoutioi of research under 
lor larger municipal dies and of tho second-ehiss ' 11 self, but to decentralise other branches of 
for the smaller towns ) on the hues oi detailed ; «-imt.ili«n The cieatlon of an imperial depart- 
proposals received from local Governments morn is no departure from that policy, and the 
Twelve additional appointments of Deputy ' huge imperial grants already mentioned have 
Sanitary Commissioner, Ihirly-lw* appoint-! been made without any interference with pro- 
raents of health officer of the ilrst-ciass and a i vincial Governments. While the general direc- 
large addition to the number of second-cUss tion of a policy of public health must remain 
health officers weie sanctioned In 1912 mid i with the central Government, all detailed control 
1913, the entire cost of the additional Deputy ! ftn(l executive action are, and will be., left to 
Sanitary Com missioned on the basis of the scalV local Governments. The Sanitary CWmmls- 
of pay fixed for Indians and half the cost of the sioner with the Government of India Is a touring 
health officers being met by imperial grants. ; officer empowered to consult and confer iniorm- 
The Government of India also advised local j ohy with local Governments and their officers 
Governments to take powers, wlmie these did upon matters connected with sanitation. He 
not exist, to lequiro a municipality to appoint a ' not permitted to encroach upon the authority 
health officer and to veto the appointment of au ! of Local Governments over the officers under 
unfit person. Such powers already exist in the 1 their contiol. 

Bombay Proai.k-noy, and have icmitly been ! provincial Officers.— TUo position of 
taken by legislation in Bengal. Simultaneously, i l’rovincial Sanitary Commissioners towards the 
the Government of India recommended the : administrative heads of the. medical department 
system in force in Madras whereby every municl - varies somewhat In diflerent provinces. The 
pality is required to employ one or moie trained , Government of India do not wish to interfere 
sanitary inspectors in proportion to population. | with the arrangements which local Governments 
Solitary inspectors are now being employed in , may cousider best suited to local conditions but 
large numbers in towns. In addition, the civil i t ] 10y desire to insist on the importance of defln- 
Burgeon in every district is the sanitary adviser i ing the functions of the two officers and securing 
of the local authorities and in most provinces, t0 the Sanitary Commissioner the position of 
controls the vaccination stalf. The provision responsible technical adviser to the local 
of an increased staff of sanitary engineers is Government in all matters affecting public 
engaging urgent attention. health. 

Voluntary Agency.— The Government of Sanitary Boards.— In every province, 
India attach great importance to the organ Isa- samtsuy boards have been composed with vary- 
tion of voluntary agencies and have recently ing powers, somelieing merely advisory, others 
made a grant of Kb. 20,000 (£1,333) a sum having authority to sanction schemes and allot 
equivalent to that given by the Bombay Govern- funds. These boards are composed of officers 
ment to the Bombay Sanitary association, belonging to the medical, sanitary, engineering 
which was founded in 1903, and now has ' and other branches of the civil services with the 
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addition of non-officials. The Government of 

India view with favour nnd confidence tho de- 
volution of financial authority and responsibility 
to these boards, and they commend to local 
Governments the appointment of a permanent 
salaried secretary to the board where this hag 
not been done. They believe that such an 
appointment, wherever mado, has resulted i n 
an increase of efficiency. 

Training- — Arrangements for training the 
superior sanitary staff are now engaging tin* 
attention of the Government of India. The 
chief difficulty at present is to provide course- 
in practical hygiene and in the study of the 
bacteriology and etiology of tropical diseases. 
It is hoped In the near future to make arrange- 
ments In India for the former and to utilise t.he 
schools of tropical medicine at, Calcutta and else- 
where for the latter. Meanwhile, a British 
diploma In public health is required from candi- 
dates tor the post, of Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
sioners and health officers of tins first, (lass. The 
problems of public health in Tndla arc vitally 
complicated by the fact that biting insects are a 
prominent, factor in the dissemination of di-sense 
and it is obviously desirable to provide in indin. 
as soon as possible, a complete course of training 
for sanitary" officers. 

Training classes for sanitary Inspectors an 
now held in all the more important provinces. 

Department of Public Health. — A sub- 
stantial beginning has thus been made for Ui< 
development of a department of public hcallh 
and Indians have been frcily enlisted tor it 
Thn posts of Deputy Sanitary Commissioner and 
health officer are. now op.ui to Indians. Nine 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners out of 20 and 
the majority of health officers are Indians. Th 
new bacteriological department consisting oi 
28 officers is also open to duly qualiff. d Indians 

As health officers and Sanitaiy Engineers 
gradually relieve Deputy Sanitaiy Commis- 
sioners of much of tho drudgery of inspection 
and routine work, it in hojx-d that the. lattei 
will be set free to deal with epidemics and 
communicable diseases from a higher plane, and 
to consider issues of public health wider than 
those which they arc able to review to-day. It Is 
therefore important to provide in advance Inc 
interchange between them, the laboratory 
Workers and those carrying out practical re- 
search in tho field. 

Progress of Research— Research Is slowly 
lifting the veil which hides the secrets of disease 
and mortality and opening up fields of inquiry 
scarcely thought of a generation ago. The dis- 
covery by Sir Ronald Boss of the part played 
by the mosquito In the communication of 
malaria and tho appointment of the Plague 
Commission in 1898 are landmarks in the his- 
tory of Indian Sanitation. In 1902, a research 
institute was founded at Gulndy in Madras, 
named the King Institute after Lieutenant - 
Colonel King, C.I.E.* I.M.8 , In view of his , 
devoted efforts in the cause of sanitation in 
that presidency. In 1906 Lord Curzon’s Gov- 
ernment summed up the position and the ; 
policy of the Government of India in regard to ' 
the establishment of laboratories for the study 
of problems of public health In India. The 
functions of tho central-laboratory were original 
research, the preparation of curative sera and 


the training of scientific workers The functions 

of tho provincial luboratorhts wore diagnoftU 

and special research connected with local con- 
ditions. This policy has been steadily dew- 
loped. The Central Research Institute has 
been established at Kasauli. The Plague Kc- 
| iearrh Laboratory at Parel has been extended 
land re-equipped and is now the bacteriological 
(laboratory for the Bombay Presidency; and \ 
i proposal in under consideration to attach to it 
j a school of tropical medicine. A research labo- 
! ratory and school of tropical medicine are und-T 
j construction at Calcutta. Pasteur institutes 
i exist at Kn sau li and Coonoor, * A third is about 
I to be established in Buima, and it is under dis- 
; mission to establish others in Assam (where it, 

' will be combined with a research laboratory) 

: and Bombay. 

Besides the routine work connected with 
tho bacteriological diagnosis of disease, anti- 
rabic treatment, the manufacture of various 
: vatcints and sera and geneial research, these 
laboratories at- different times have betn the 
eent.ivrt tif many ->p, oial investigations, notable 
i amongst which are th»me on plague and enter io 
f'*ver. It is hoped that before long each pro- 

■ viwv, in India will have a laboratory fully 
i equipped for reseaich. 

Research Fund Association— The found- 
ation of tile Indian Research Fund Association 
1 in 1911 has marked an i m porta nt era lu sanitary 
; progress. The (ontrol and management of 
' the association me vested in a governing body, 
tin. president of which is the Member in charge 
s of the Education Department of the Govern- 
• mrut of India. The governing bodv ^ assisted 
bv a scientific ailviboiy boaid, of which not less 

■ rh.in ihiee members have scats on the govern- 
ing body. They examine all proposals for 
work ui connect ion with tho scientific objects 
of the association aiul report as to their im port - 

, anev nnd feasibility. The members of this 
boaid are appointed for one year, but are eligible 
1 for ro-oioction, and they have power to add to 
their number. The present members arc tho 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, the 
Sanitary Cmiiiidshiuner with the Government 
, of India, tho Director of the, Central Research 
Institute at Luinauli , the Officer m chaigo of the 
: (Vntir.i Malarial Bureau and thu Assistant 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service (Sani- 
tary). Sir Ronald Ross has been elected an 
i honorary consulting member The member- 
ship of tho Indian R< search Fund Association 
is open to non-officials. livery donoi of Rs. 
a, 000 is entitl'd to become a permanent member, 
while cveiy subscriber of Rs. 100 per annum 
can be a temporary member. Members of the 
association are entit.Ii d to attend and take part 
j in the annual general meeting of the association 
and to receive rophs of the reports and other 
publications leaned Dorn time to time by the 
! association. Although, so far, tho fund hag 
been financed solely by tho Government of 
India, it Is hoped that, in time Indian philan- 
thropists will contribute towards the expansion 
of the association by founding chairs of research 
by financing experimental research measures and 
otherwise. 

The association has also started a Journal for 
the publication of medical research work done 
in India— the “INDIAN JOURNAL OP MBDIOAL 
Research “—published quarterly. The fat- 
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ourable reception which has been accorded to 
the first throe numbers Is evidence of the Incre- 
ased interest that Is being taken in sanitary 
science in India to-day. 

Water Supply.— Few subjects have received 
more attention of late than the provision of a 
piped supply of filtered water in towns. Complete 
figures are not available but sums amounting 
to at least Rs. 3,61,58,297 (£2,343,886) have been 
spent during the last 20 years on completed 
schemes. Projects costing Ks. 1,10,03,433 
( £933,562 ) are under construction and pro- 
jects costing Rs. 1,14,44,750 ( £762,083 ) have 
been prepared and sanctioned. These figure* 
are exclusive of the expenditure in the Presi- 
dency towns and Rangoon. 

Drainage. — Drainage schemes on modern 
lines, are the basis of all sanitary Improvement 
in urban areas. The demand for them is 


J is undergoing close scrutiny. The Governor* 

I General in Council anticipates that these in- 
quiries will lead to signal sanitasy improvements 
and promote the convenience and comfort of 
many millions of His Majesty’s loyal Indian 
subjects. 

Rural Sanitation.— The following obser- 
vations are based on practical experience of 
rural sanitation : — 

(a) Travelling dispensaries may be used 
to spread a knowledge of the simple 
facts regarding the more common 
diseases. For thiB purpose the sub- 
assistant surgeons In charge should be 
given a special training in hygiene. 
Once they become kuown to the people 
as healers of the sick their advice as 
sanitarians may become more accept- 


scarcely less than that for piped water and is 1 
steadily on the increase. As in the case of water 
supply complete figures are not available but 1 
the known expenditure during the last twenty 
years has been considerable and is now rapidly I 
increasing. The expenditure on completed works 
outside the Fiesidcnry towns and Rangoon I 
during that period amounted to Rs. 97,65,049 1 
(£661,003), whereas the cost of the works under 
construction is estimated at Rs. 1,54,20,502 
(£1,028,033). In the beginning precedence . 
over drainage was given to piped water-supply 
but experience has demonstrated the advant- 
age of introducing both concurrently. With- 
out drainage there is no means of carrying oft , 
the surplus water and without piped water- 
supply it is difficult to flush the drains properly. j 

When drainage schemes on modern lines ! 
were first started In this country, there seems 
to have been a bias against the use of sewers, \ 
and, wherever possible, open drains were , 
adopted. Experience has shown that the I 
preference for the open drain and the fear that - 
sewers would give excessive trouble were not i 
well founded. On the contrary, much of the ! 
advantage of a drainage system is lost if only 
open drains are used, as the old system of hand- 
carriage latrines has to be continued. More- 
over, economy in establishment is possible only 
In the case of a sewage system. 

Pilgrimages. — Pilgrimages necessitating as j 
they do the collection of large numbers of | 
persons, often more than a million, At one i 
place at one time have an Important sanitary ! 
aspect mainly in connection with cholera ' 
and other communicable diseases. The j 
Government of India recently decided to 1 
examine the sanitary arrangements at the chief j 
places of pilgrimage throughout India and s 
ipeal Governments were asked to appoint 1 
provincial committees for this purpose under the 
presidency of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India with a view to for- 
mulate practical schemes of improvement. The 
inquiry Is still in progress but the Government 
of India have already made a grant of Rs. 2 lakhs 
(£13,333) and promised an additional grant 
of 4 lakhs of rupees (£26,666) spread over four 
years towards tne improvement of the pilgrim 
route to Badrinath ; and they have made a 
further recurring grant of Rs. 20,000 (£1,333) 
a year for the same object. The Important 
question of improving the conditions of the 
pilgrimage to the Hedjaz by Indian Musnlxnans 


able. 

(6) The improvement of the village water- 
supply is as Important as it is dlfficu t. 
Apparently, excellent results have 
been obtained by disinfection of welh 
with permanganate of potash. Ex- 
periments are being made in different 
parts of India in the use of tube-wells, 
etc. It might serve as an useful object, 
lesson to use pumps and tube-wells 
for the provision of water at fairs, 
schools, hospitals, and local public 
otflc.s. In some localities, a tank 
supply alone is possible and the diffi- 
culty is to protect even new tnnk* 
from pollution. 

(c) In several provinces, notably in Madras, 

village unions or circles have been 
formed and their committees entrusted 
with small grants for the improve- 
ment of the sanitation of the village 
site. Tills measure might be extended 
experimentally elsewhere. It is calcu- 
lated to encourage discussion and 
Inquiry regarding sanitary work. 

(d) Village midwives are, in some districts, 

encouraged by small grants of money 
and rewards to attend at the head- 
quarters hospital for a short and simple 
course of training. These measures 
open up possibilities with refcreuce 
to a reduction in infantile mortality 
and children’s diseases generally. 

(a) In most districts in India, the civil 
surgeon is also In theory the sanitary 
officer of the district. His duties at 
head-quarters, however, do not allow 
him to tour and inspect In the district 
to the extent that is necessary ; even 
in the case of epidemics in the district, 
it is sometimes not possible for him to 
leave headquarters. In some provinces, 
district sanitary officers have been 
appointed and there can be little doubt 
that many more such appointments are 
required and that one of the most 
urgent and hopeful measures for 
promoting rural sanitation is the 
appointment of well qualified and 
whole-time district health officers to 
control and organise all sanitary 
arrangements and experiments in the 
district. 
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Birth and Death Rates.— The population of the areas In which births and deaths were regi- 
stered In 1917 was 288,4 00,222. 9,878,349 births and 7,803,832 deaths were registered; the rates 
per mllle belna38*41 and 32*72 as compared with an average of 88*42 and 29* ,9 respectively for 
the previous five years. 

The lowest birth rates were recorded in Coorg 30*51; Assam 31*35; North-West Frontier 
Province 32*1 ; and Manias 32*4 ; but, an excess ol births over deaths was noticed In all the 
prov nets except Ajmer Merwnra and Bombay, The death-rates of Bengal, Central Provinces and 
lierar and Assam were lower than In the preceding year, while Bombay’s death rate was 7*44 
in excess of the rate for the previous year, 

j With Kates (prr mllle). j Death Kates (per mllle). 


_ — 



1 

1910. 

1917. 

1010. 

1917. 

Delhi 



49\*>9 

52*75 

32*92 

32*68 

Bengal 


* ' i 

31*89 

35-91 

27*37 

26*19 

Bihar and Orissa , . 


1 

86 C 

40-4 

32*8 

35*2 

Assam 


. .! 

30*52 

31*85 

28-59 

27*9 

United Pro Ninees .. 
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10*8 
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37-91 

Punjab 
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45*3 

30‘7 
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j\\ W. Frontier Province 



33*8 

32*1 

30*1 

29*9 

Contral Provinces and Berar 
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48-13 

89*95 
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Madras 



32*5 

32-4 

21*9 

26-2 
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28*74 

30*51 

! 27*23 | 

i 

28*87 

j 

Bombay 



35 * U8 

35*73 

33*32 

40-70 

Purma, Loner 



32*75 

35*58 

j 22-61 

24*8 n 

Burma, Upper 


• • ! 

35*30 . 

37*34 

i 20*21 

20*13 

Ajmer-Mernnra , . 


• » ■ 

38-08 , 

30*81 

! 

i 40-48 

j 

1 102*96 


Total 

! 

37-13 ; 

| 39*33 

1 29-10 

| 82*72 


Chief Diseases. — There are three main classes of fatal disease : specific fevers, diseases affecting 
the abdominal organs, and lung diseases. Intestinal and skin parasites, ulcers and other Indications 
of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of deaths from all causes and from each 
of the principal diseases In British India and death-rates per 1,000 : — 


Years. 

i 

Deaths from ! 
all 

Causes. ’ 

Cholera, 

Small-Pox. 

1 

Fevers. | 

! 

Dysentery | 
and 

Diarrhoea. 

i 

i 

Plague. | 

Respira- 

tory 

Diseases. 

1912 

7,090,991 [ 

407,769 

1*71 

89,357 

*37: 

3,930,066 

16-49 

292,216 

1-22 

! 208,037' 

no' 

247,736 

1*04 

1918 

6,845,018 { 

294,815 

1*24 

98,155 

*4l; 

3,083,112 

16*71 

240,578 

103 

198,450| 

0*83; 

237,229 

1*00 

1914 

7,155,771 1 
^ 1 

280,730 

1*18 

76.590: 

*32 

4,092,345 

17*10 

278,225 

1*17 

266,588 

1*12, 

261,149 

1*09 

1915 

1 

1 7,112,412 | 

404,472 

1-70 

83,282 

*35 

3,990.287 

16-73 

201,800 

1*10 

380,501; 

1-60] 

257,721 

1*08 

19L0 

6,940,430 j 

288,047 

1*21 

60/42 

*25 

4,085,784 

17*13 

248,381 

ro4 

205,5271 

-so; 

286,247 

1*20 

1917 

7,803,832 [ 

267,002 

1*12 

02,277 

’26 

4,555,221 

19*10 

260,984 

1*10 

437,0361 

l*83j 

316,821 

1-33 
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Cholera- — To cholera in 1917 wore ascribed 
267,002 deaths which represent a death rate oi 
1’12 as compared with 1*21 in the previous 
year. Bihar and Orissa aullored more heavily 
from this disease than any other administration 
and was responsible ior 11 per cent, of the all- 
India cholera mortality, reporting a cholera 
death rate of 3*1. Assam, J 81, and Madras. 
1*5, were the only other administrations in 
which the cholera death rate was in excess ot 
unity. The North-West Frontier Province 
was altogether free from the disease and the 
incidence was extremely low- in Upper Burma, 
the Central Provinces, I>eihi and the Punjab. 

Small-pox — Small- pox was not an important 
cause* of mortality in 11)17 . The 02,277 deaths 
ascribed to it aio equivalent to a mortality rate 
of 0 20 as compared with 0 2 * in 1910. Mot«’ 
than half the small-pox deaths were refuted 
from the Madras Presidency where the di^ea.-c 
caused a death rate of O' 9 'the two small 
provinces ot Poors; and Ajmer-Menvara sufteied 
relatively verv severelv, u-t inning small-pox 
death rates of 3 23 and 2' 51. 

Plague — 137,030 deaths were attributed to 
plague in 1017, pur ulent to a death late of 
l ‘83 as compumd with 0 80 in the pievioin 
year. The four most severe i pulemies, with 


| the number of deaths recorded in each, were 
i experienced in 1904-05, 1,328,249; 1906-07, 

| 1,286.513; 1901-04, 1.138,455 and 1917-18, 

| 820,202. The two mildest outbreaks were 
i those of 1898-99 and 1908*09 when the total 
1 plague deaths amounted to only 119,015 and 
126,442, respectively. 

Fevers. — ‘Fevers’ were the cause in 1917 
of 11 million deaths or moie than 58 per cent, 
of the total mortality from all causes. The 
v Jevei ' death rate ior India as a whole was 11V 10 
as compared with J713 in 1916 and 16‘73 in 
1915 Jho proportion of total deaths ascribed 
to* lever* was comparatively low* in Madras 31 
pei c<-nt, Burma 3,2 per ceut and Bombay 37 
per cent Ajnur-Menvara returned the ex 
trenmly high fever death rate of 68’ 41 . it i a 
probable that a considerable, proportion of 
these deaths should have bun attributed to 
plagm 

Dysentery and Diarrhoea— -A death rat- 
j of 1 09 was ascribed to dysentery and diarrhoea 
| in 1917 a* compared with 1 04 in 1916. Ot the 
! major provinces Central Provinces ami Bei.u, 
j 2 55, United hovinces, 1 99, Bombay, 1‘8.'>, 

J and lower Burma, J OH, alone repot hd dy- 
I senary and diairheeu death rates in e\ee«s oi 
’ unity. 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Hospitals, Dispensaries, Ac-—' There wer. 
3,051 of these institutions in existence at tin 1 
< nd of 1916 : during 1917 the number deereasu! 
by 60, giving a total at Hie end of 1917 «>i 
2,991. 'fins decrease is largely accounted tor ; 
by the demand ior subordinate pi rsonnrl 
necessitated by the War 4 ho necessity for 
more of them* institutions is felt in almost 
every part of India. In spit'' ot the decrease 
in the number of dispensaius, tlieie lias been 
a greatly increased number of in- patients and i 
oilt-patients, and the total number of patients . 
treated has risen up from 31,454,775 m 1916 to 1 
35,688,432 in 1917. The number of operations 
has fallen from 1,376,504 in 1916 to 1,371,536 1 
in 19 J 7, a decrease of 4,968 

Medical Colleges, —There are five medical 
colleges (Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Lahore and 
Lucknow), the students in which numbered j 
in 1916, 2,730 including a low women. There j 
are also 15 medical schools, the students in 
which numbered 2,936. There Is an X-ray j 
institution at Dchrn-Dun where ft clabs of in- 
struction w r as attended by 20 students. Blanch 
Installations opened at Delhi and Simla aie 
obtaining a large number of patients. 


Pasteur Institutes —There Were Pasteur 
Institutes for atdi-iabic treatment at ICasnuh 
(Puuiah), Connoor (Madias), Shillong (Assam) 
ami Banyooh (Burma) hi the«.’ fom in^Utuli - 
8,6 <2 p.iticn1s were treated dui mg the jear. 

Lunatic Asylums. — The trcatmmt of lun- 
atic* at asylum,- pievails on a comparaliveiv 
«mall -cale ; hut the asvlum population is 
-t< adilv Increasing, TTio number of asylum* 
in 1917 was 22. The number of pat Hit* 
admitted was 2,017 as against 2,529 in 1916. 
The tolal asylum population oi the vtvr was 
9,79.3. 

Leper Asylums. — Ther* arc many leper 
a*ylums among which may be mentioned the 
Madras Government Leper Asylum, the Ma- 
tungiv Leper Home, Bombay, the Trivandrum 
State Liper Asylum and the Calcutta Leper 
Asylum. Thi re are also many asylums or 
homes, troqui ntly under some r-ort of Govern- 
ment supervision, including about 50 asylums 
ot the Mi-Fiou to Tepir^ 
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The Tropical Diseases. 


This aocount-uf the chief tropical diseases was 
written by Et.-Uol. 33. Y. Gordon Tucker, 
i.u.s., of Giant Medical College : — 

If the principal scourges of the European in 
flic tropics, namely, malaria, dysentery, and 
typhoid, could be removed, there would still 
remain the sham of climate as a source of 
disease and a cause of deteriorated health, notj 
amounting toi a time to actual illness, but 
eventually showing its effects in lessened re- 
sistance lo the wear and tear of iite, premature 
senility of the tissues, and diminished futility. 
This results mainly from the transfer to a hot. 
climate of an individual whose heat-rcgulatmg , 
mechanism has previously adapted itself to : 
.conditions whole the body tcmpeiaturo has to , 
be maintained some 40° a Lam* that of the sur- 
rounding an. On anivnl in a country when* 
the tempi raturo of the air is perhaps the same 
as that, ol the living tissues, it is obvious that ’ 
I here in uM be a sudden and violent disturbance 
of such mechanism. Tins mechanism is very 
complex and c Mints for the purpose of sinking 
a balance between the heat formed by the 
changes in the tissues, and the heat lost from 
the lungs and b\ ladiation hum the auilaec 
of the slviin But beyond this lb- ic is uo doubt 
a regulation of the temperature dependent m 
.'Oiue way on the normal working of the cential 
ricivous system, as is shown by the remark- 
able alteration which may take place in the 
temperature of parts ot the body when the 
biain Ins been subjected to some gross lesion. 

In the fiopich t lie amount of carbonic acid 
green oil oy .he lungs is induced about twentv 
per earn... the ntunbei of respn ations per minute 
h rcd'ucd, and ilium is lessened aitivity ot 
i lie lung.*. Tin 1 shows that there is less tissue 
change (or combu. tion) going on in the tissues, 
lb.il is to wiy, diminished heat-pioduction. 
'I lie same is shown in the diminished amount 
of wuik done by the kidneys. As regards 
heat-loss, this is almost entirely etleetcd through 
the skm, 70 pel cent, of the heat ot the body 
in tempo al» chmatis going oil by radiation 
and conduction, and 15 per cent, by evapora- 
tion. When however the tempos aturo of the 
tropical atmosphere rises, the loss by ladiation 
tails to nothing, and all the heat lias to be dis- 
sipated by evaporation from the surface. Con- 
sequently, practically all the work of losing 
heat, which strikes the balance with the heat 
production and maintains the body at a nor- 
mal temperature, falls upon the sweat glands 
wlucli are tin retore in a btale of continued and 
abnormal activity, lu hot dry atmospheres 
the water evaporates as soon as formed, but in 
conditions of heat with great humidity, such 
as obtain dining the worst months of the year 
in Calcutta and Bombay, the skin is kept con- 
tinually molbt by trlekllug beads of perspira- 
tion. Herein lies the comfort and healthiness 
of the punkah which removes excessive mois- 
ture. But it is obvious that in order to keep 
the temperature of the body normal there 
must be inci cased flow of blood to the surface 
of tbe body, a state quite different from the 
conditions under which the organs of the Euro- 
pean have been trained. This favours those 
sudden .chills to .vhicb Europeans arc so sub- 


ject, and acts prejudicially to the working of 
the Internal organs, especially those subserving 
digestion. A blast of cold air coming on the 
congested skin In the early hours of the morning 
must, chill the surface, causing a sudden con- 
traction of the cutaneous vessels, and tending 
to produce a rapid flux of blood to the deeper 
parts, inducing a congestion of the mucous 
membrane of the bowels, and from that re- 
sults the " morning diarrhoea ” which is 
occasionally severe and exhausting. Such a 
state of affairs may become chronic, and so 
lead up to one of the climatic diarrhoeas which 
are a ficqucnt cause of invaliding. Moreover 
a sudden congestion of the liver and *spleen 
in a person who has had malaria, may be fol- 
lowed by a malarial hepatitis or splenitis, and 
repealed attacks of these conditions muy re- 
sult in permanent enlargement of these organs; 
or at any rate, in the case of the stomach and 
liver, to derangement of function and so to 
chronic dyspepsia or insufficient manufacture 
of bile. 

Again, the chiouic hyperemia of the skin 
favours the development of fungi and microbes. 
Hence the existence of ringworm of various 
kinds from which Europeans frequently suffer. 
There are microbes which, cveu m temperate 
climates, are found within the layers of the 
skin or ou the surface. On account of the 
elmmic congestion and moisture of the skin 
in tropical climates these microbes not only 
become abundant but virulent, ami hence the 
Boils which are often a serious affliction in tho 
hot monUH. We frequently come across 
dii-tiess.iiig eases wlure the patient, 1* covered 
from head to foot with them YVTien the boil 
comes to a head and softens it is easy to afford 
relief b> opening each, ami *o relieving tension, 
but the worst kind is the “ blind boil ” which 
forms as a hind red mass, intensely painful 
and not, coming to a head, and here an incision 
gives little relief. Until lately these case-, 
wen* very unsatisfactory to treat, and patients 
would recover after weeks of pain and much 
reduced m health. Boitunately wo have in 
the vaccine treatment a inoH successful method, 
the vaccine used being either a stock one and 
generally acting iike magic: or, in a small 
percentage of cases requiring to be made from 
tho boils theiusejve,'.. lu Hill other cases the 
infection of t lie skm causes the formation of 
CARBUXCLKP, which arc more serious but ro 
quire treatment on the same lines. 

Another more common condition resulting 
from tlie congestion of the skin is PkigKLY 
11EA.T. This results from acuto inflammation 
about tho sweat glands and distention of their 
orifices, pioducln" red papules and little vesi- 
cles, the site of intense itching. The trouble 
is believed to result from the proliferation of 
a particular microbe in the skin, which alters 
the reaction of the perspiration. Be this as 
it, may, inoculation of the skin is likely to take 
place through scratching, and so to tho forma- 
tion of boils. In somo cases tho skin Is so 
intensely Inflamed that the region of tho 
shoulders and neck feels like leather, or the 
surface gives the impression ot sand-papfer. 
It is a serious condition in young infants, as 
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the irritation prevents sleep, Interferes with 
digestion and so promotes diarrhma, so that 
this simple malady may be the starting po nt 

ei a dangerous illness. Flannel next to the 

skin should be avoided in the hot weather as 
it is so liable to start the irritation. A good 
lotion consists of two teaspoonfula of Eau-de- 
cologne In ten ounces of a 1 In 2000 solution 
of perchlorlde of ineicJry, dabbed on the skin i 
and allowed to dry followed by dusting with j 
equal parts of boric acid powder and tale. j 

To avoid the heat the Euiopeun flies to the j 
punkah. The electric punkah has been one j 
of the greatest blessings introduced during I 
recent years into I dian towns as its use in- i 
sums a good night’s rest in place of the weary ■ 
hours of sleeplessness which formerly woje , 
out the temper and tho mental energy of the 
European during tho hottest months. StiL 
this blessing is not without it attendant ; 
dangers. Most common are attacks of mus- 
cular rheumatism, sudden inlcrual c lulls causing 
diarrhoea, attacks of colic, ordinal y nasal, 
catarrh, and sometimes bronchitis or pneu- ' 
monla. Tho electric punkah does away with . 
the mosquito curtain, which does not conduce' 
to the free circulation of air, aud gives good ' 
ventilation in its place. 

Finally, we have the effects of a continued 
high temperatuie on tho working of the liervoa.- , 
system. As has been remarked by the late 1 
Lt.-Col. Cromble, I.M.3., (in a valuable papei • 
on “ Tho measure of physical fitness for life ! 
in the Tropics," to which the writer is much' 
indebted). In the tropics there is going on • 
continually and unconsciously a tax on tlic j 
nervous system which Is absent In temperate 
climates. The nervouH system, especially ! 
thoso parts of it which regulate the tempera-' 
lure of the body, arc always on the stiom, and I 
tlio result Is that In time It suffers from more i 
or less exhaustion." Tlic mean temperature 
of a European in India is always about hall 
a degree higher than it la in a temperate climate, 
and it may be raised to U9° or 100° uf1< r severe 
bodily exertion. When, under the strain of a 
severe hot moist and sultry season, the heat 
centre gives out, or as it is said is “ inhibited," 
we have all the serious phenomena of Heai 
Stroke, But in the less marked but long 


drawn out process of nervous exhaustion we 
have the common troplo&l effect of deficient 
mental energy, generally commencing with un- 

Mtur&l drowsiness or loss of iappetite and _ 
yearning for stimulants, which culminate in 
that lowering of nerve potential which we know 
.so well as neurasthenia This nervous 
disturbance due to climate is likely to be most 
marked, as Crombie points out, in two classes 
of persons, namely those who suffer from 
uboity, and those who are members of 
families w hich may bo designated as 
“ neuropathic," that is whose nervous systems 
aie naturally unstable. To these may be 
added persona with naturally defective digestion 
and thoso who have a predisposition to gout. 

r lo sum up, it will be seen that the effects 
of long residence in the tropics are real and per- 
maruiit, not only in the direction of lowered 
bodily health, but in undue wear of tho nervous 
system, which inay not only be apparent during 
.ir live service iu duties involving strain, an- 
\iety or responsibility, but also after retire- 
ment ; bo that the chances of longevity of the 
letired Indian official arc not up to the normal, 
and tho " extra " which the Insurance Office 
puts on such lives U not only to cover the risks 
incidental to life in tho tropics, but also the 
diminished vitality of those who have eurvived 
io enjoy their pension and ease. 

But there are other Indian risks, and these 
are most likely to affect travellers, due to the 
i fleets of heat on food. Microbes multiply 
w'th prolusion in milk, and decomposition is 
liaole to oeei'i In meat within a vciy short time 
alter killing. Milk should always be boiled; 
and owing to the dirt in railway dining-rooms, 
and »'i many hotels, and tho carelessness ol’ 
the lower type of natue servant employed 
l herein, it would be better to rely on tinned 
milk or on a supply of Horlick’s mLIk tablets, 
when travelling long journeys by rail and in 
the smaller towns. Beef should never be eaten 
undeidouc, as it is a prolific source of tape- 
worm in India. There is also liability to* con- 
tamination of food by flies and duBt. Indian 
cooks, though among the best, have little 
regard for sanitation, and consequently the 
state of the cook-house should be carefully 
' supervised. 


MALARIA. 


Attacks of malaria, dysentery, and enteric 
represent the principal risks to the European 
travelling in India. Malaria is tho commonest 
cause of fever in the tropics and subtropics, 
but the risks therefrom have been greatly 
diminished by our complete knowledge of its 
causation which now permits an intelligent 
prophylaxis, that la, taking adequate pre- 
cautions against infection. The connection 
of certain kinds of fever with marshy soils 
lias been recognised from ancient times, whence 
its old name of paludism ; and the word “ ma- 
laria " itself implies the belief in the existence 
of an emanation of poisonous sir from the water- 
logged ground. It is now realised that the 
poison is conveyed Bolely by mosquitoes, and 
by the anopheline species. There are only 
a few of the many aaopbeUnea which carry 


malaria, but all are to bo regarded as dangerous. 

The parasite of malaria is a delicate Jelly- 
like body which invades the red cells of the 
blood, and lives at their expense. It has 
two life-cycles, ono within tho blood of tho 
human host (endogenous and sexual), the 
other in the stomach and tissues of the mos- 
quito (exogenous and sexual). But the first 
part of tho sexual cycle is prepared for in the 
blood of tho human host. 

! If the blood of a patient bo taken about an 
hour before the occurrence of tho *' rigor,** 
(the sliiveriug-flt which marks the commence- 
ment of tho attack), and examined in a thin 
film under a high power of the microscope, 

. some of the red corpuscles will be found to 
contain bodies composed of delicate proto* 
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plasm showing minute granules of dark pig- 
ment in their substance. These bodies are 
the parasites. The granules re present the 

result of the destruction by the parasite of the 
red colouring-matter of the blood-cell. The 
latter consequently appears paler than natural 
and is enlarged. In the parasite of the so- 
called benign tertian fever, if the blood be 
again examined when the rigor is commencing, 
the littlo mass of jelly is found to have divided 
into from twelve to twenty minute spheres 
all held together by the remains of the de- 
generated red cell, and with minute masses 
of pigment in the centre. Litter the group of 
spherules has burst through the envelope that 
held them, and has appeared free in the blood- 
fluid. Many of these free spherules are attack- 
ed and absoibed by the phagocytes, but those 
which escape destruction effect Ha ir entrance 
Into other red Wood cells and go through the 
same process of sexual division, taking iorty- 
cight houis for the pieces. On the time 
taken for this cycle to occur depends the 
penodicity of the fever, the attack appear- 
ing evny third day, whence the nanm tertian 
fever. Another variety of malaiial parasite, 
not ve 1 v common iri iudia, takes seventy-two 
moujs to complete its cycle, hence called 
the "quartan" vaiidy. 

There is also a third kind of parasite called 
the "malignant teitiau,” called by the Ital- 
ians the aeslivo-autumnal paiasile, winch also 
takes foity-eiglit hours to go thiough its cycle, 
but winch gives rise to a more ii regular fever, 
and has more pernicious effects on the system 
and is also liable to ptoduoc severe nervous 
symptoms, such as unconsciousness, often 
ending in deatn with very high fever. Each 
kind of parasite has its special charaetenstics 
winch can be observed by microscopical evainin- 
allon. Consequently expert examination of 
the blood is always advisable in eases of fever, 
not only to show that malaria is present, but 
■dsc. to distinguish the particular kind which 
ia causing the trouble. 

"Within the blood there also appears the 
first stage of the sexual life of the parasite 
m the shape of male and female elements, 
which result from some of the parasites which 
do nut undergo the usual segmentation des- 
cribed above, and which exist for the purpose 
of allowing further development in the non- 
human host, which in the case of this parti- 
cular parasite is the mosquito. These sexual 
elements arc especially in evidence in the blood 
of cases of the pernicious variety of malaria, 
m the form ot crescentic bodies wind) obtaiu 
considerable protection from the phagocytes, 
and many therefore persist for some time in 
such blood. " Crescents ” appear only in 
malignant fevers, and persons who harbour 
them are of course a danger to the community, 
inasmuch as the mosquitoes of the locality 
are infected from them, thus rendering such 
village or street unhealthy from malaria. 

The sexual elements of the malarial para- 
sites when taken into the stomach of the mos- 
quito which sucks up the blood of its victim, 
undergo certain changes, the male element 
extruding flagellate or hair-like processes 
which fertilise the female. The latter there- 
upon changes into a body endowed with the 
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property of locomotion, which makes its way 
into the coats of the stomach of the insect, 
and bocomps divided up into a vast number 

of minute cysts, each of the latter becoming 
packed with minute rod-like bodies. The 
cysts rupture into the body-cavity of the 
mosquito, and the rod9, thereby set free, be- 
come collected within the substauce of the 
salivary glands, and ultimately make their 
way to the base of tho proboscis. On such 
an infected mosquito pushing its proboscis 
into the human skm when it wishes to draw 
blood some of the rods are injected into the 
blood stream. They then enter red blood 
eoipusclcs and go through the/ various cycles 
described above. 

1‘Tom three to five days, or as long as a*fort- 
night, after being bitten by such a mosquito 
the patient, has an attack of fever, sometimes 
preceded by pains in the limbs, headache, 
and malaise. This is soon succeeded by a 
feeling of intense chill, perhaps associated with 
vomiting. The skm becomes cold and blue 
the shivering is excessive and prolonged, con- 
stituting tho "rigor” stage. In this state 
Hie patient is in great distress, and obtains 
little sense of leltef from tho blankets which 
lie heaps up over lumself. Although the 
iiirface of the body is very cold, the temperature, 
taken in the arm-pit or mouth, shows a rise 
to 103° «>r higher. In a quarter of an hour 
or mote the "hot stage” comes on, the face 
becoming flushed, the surface of the body red 
and wmm, the small quick pulse becoming 
full and bounding, and perhaps the patient 
complains of throbbing headache, lie remains 
thus tor a few houis and then Oscars tho 
‘‘sweating stag**," peispiratinn bieaking out 
about the head and lace, and soon extending 
to the whole body. Ureat relipf is experienced 
vvlnn this is entered on, and is likely to bo 
followed bv a refreshing sleep. During tho 
paroxysm the spleen is often enlarged and may 
be the seat of considerable pain. There la 
also often troublesome cough from a concomi- 
tant bronchitis. With .epeated attacks the 
enlargement of tho spleen is liable to become 
permanent, the organ coming to form a large 
heavy tumour with special characteristics, 
the so-called ” ague cake,” which is common 
among the children of malanous districts. 
Europeans who suffer from severe or repeated 
malaria are likely to suffer from permanent 
ill-health in the shape of umernia, dyspepsia, 
or easily -induced mental fatigue. 

Treatment. 

The traveller in India should endeavour to 
guard himself agaiust the bites of mosquitoes. 
This can be done to a great extent by the use 
of mosquito curtains, the mosquito seeking 
the blood of its victim mainly at night. But 
when travelling by train protection is difficult. 
I'heie are some odours which mosquitoes 
appear to dislike. Sprinkling the pillows With 
lavender water is sometimes efficacious, or 
smearing tho hands with lcuion-grass oil. 
Camps should not be pitched in the neighbour- 
hood of native villages, If it can bo avoided. 
Travellers should provide themselves with 
thermometer and a supply of quinine 
tabloids. 
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During tlie cold stago the patient should bc< 
well covered, and hot fluids administered, un- 
less vomiting is present. Quiniuo should not 
be taken in this stage as it increases the dls- 
tress. A diaphoretic, or sweating mixture, j 
should bo administered every two or three hours \ 
until the akin becomes moist, and throughout | 
the hot stage : this soon gives relief, and when 
the stage of perspiration has been reached, the 
grains of quinine, should be given, and repeated 
in five grain do.ses every six hours untii the 
temperature becomes normal. Thereafter the j 
drug should be continued for a few days in 
doses of five grains twice a day. This is cal- 
culated to ward olt a second attack, or, at an> ' 
rate, to reduce its severity and prevent a thud | 
If theic is vomiting, quinine tabloids are not ; 
likely' to be digested and absorbed ; in such i 
cases the drug should be given m a mixture! 
dissolved in a dilute acid. The advantage j 
of quinine tabloids is that the unpleasant taste j 
Is avoided. j 

There are some fgvuo continuous! 
malarial fevers which appear to resist the ae- ' 
tion of quinine. These are the pernicious 1 


TYPHOID 

By Typhoid or Enteric Fever Is meant u 
continued fever, lasting for tliiee weeks or longm, 
due to the entrance Into the intestinal canal 
of a particular bacillus (the typhoid bacillus), 
which not only produces serious abdominal 
trouble but also symptoms referable to a gene- 
ralised infection of the blood by the btieilliK 
and the poisons which it engemleis. Foimerlv 
the scouige of the British Army m India, es- 
pecially among the younger soldieis, It, has 
been reduced to a v«iy low point, tluoiigh the 
prophylactic use of Sir Aluirotli Wright’s 
vaccine, continuous attention to the sanitary 
condition nf the soldiers* qumlojs, impiove 
ment of water supplies, and skilful medical 
treatment. 

M Paratyphoid " is a term applied to 
certain fevers which have all the (diameters of 
typhoid, hut with a luther 1o\v»t mortality, 
and which are due to infection by bacilli 
which aic closely related to the * typhoid 
bacillus. 

Tho fact that typhoid more frequently 
attacks the new arrivals to Ihe tiopies rendeis 
this disease one of the risks vvlucli tourists 
have to face, but tins can be minimised by 
knowledge of the manner in which the typhoid 
bacillus affects an entrance into the system. 

Typhoid Fever lias now boon shown to he a 
common atfection among Indians, control v 
to what was held some fifteen years ago. in 
Bengal and the Punjab, according to Leonard 
Rogers (Fevers in the Tropics), the maximum 
of cases for all classes occurs during the hot 
months, while the maximum for Bombay is m 
the rainy , season. But taking the European 
cases only he finds that the largest number 
of cases falls within the dry, cold and hut sea- 
sons, and considers that tills is due to the 
European being most frequently Infected 
through contaminated dust, tills class of person 


tertian fevers, which so often cause difficulty 
in diagnosis inasmuch as for a few days they 
may suggest enteric fever, especially to those 
inoxperieneed In tropical disuses. In such 
eases large doses of quinine are required, the 
skin being kept moist meanwhile by a dia- 
phoretic mixture. Some of these fevers last 
for a week or longer, but the majority of them 
yield to quinine in three or four days. It is 
in such that an early examination of the blood 
is so useful. In certain cases of profound 

malarial poisoning or where, for any reason, 

quinine docs not appear to be acting when 
administered by the mouth, recourse must be 
bad to the injection of quinine into tho tis- 
sues. This should always be done by a skilful 
physician, and with special precautions, as 
some eases of tetanus have occurred after 
quinine injections taken from stock solutions, 
even when apparently given with every care. 
The “vapoiolcs" prepared by Messrs. 
Burroughs Wellcome dr Co., which consist of 
little gla&s capsules containing preparations of 
the drug dissolved in sterile and non-irritating 
fluid, appear to be absolutely devoid of risk 
and arc very efficacious. 


FEVER. 

paying greater attention no\\-a-(lays to the 
rendition of the water which he drinks : unlike 
the Indian who will drink water out of the 
| nearest tap. 

1 As is vvcll known, infection of typhoid is 
, n p*t commonly produced by contamination 
; of drinking water. Great care is therefore 
; necessary in boiling and filtering drinking 
water and in piotecting the vessels in which 
| it is kept from contamination by dust. In 
' the neigh bo ui hood of all native villages the 
! soil is laden wit h animal dejecta which, of course, 

| is very likely to be associated with disease- 
producing microbes. Hence infection of the 
, to cook-houses and shops is cosily pro-. 
! duced by tho wind carrying the dust from 
I latrines and other foul areas. Uncooked vegc- 
' tables produced from gardens watered by 
‘ sewage-containing fluid arc also very dangerous, 
and should bo avoided by tho Indian traveller. 

, Lastly oysters taken from estuaries which 
jieceive rivers laden with organic matter from 
' the villages on the banks are believed to afford 
i special protection to the typhoid bacillus, 
and when eaten raw arc dangerous. 

I In many eases the onset of the disease is 
j sudden, with headache, slavering and vomit- 
! tog, but in a little less than half the onset is 
| insidious, the patient being out of sorts, slightly 
! feverish, perhaps with occasional looseness 
; of the bowels, loss of appetito and a little sick- 
j ness. He ultimately takes to his bed, generally 
; dating the commencement of his illness from 
this event, and thcro forthwith begins a period 
ot at least three weeks of anxiety for his friends 
and relatives, inasmuch as enteric fever, &b 
seen among Europeans in India, is character 
j ised by its greater severity and longer duration. 

; The temperature rises gradually day by day 
during the first week, remains at a fairly con* 
Istant high level during the second, becomes 
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irregular with daily remissions during the third, 
and in the majority of cases is succeeded by i 
a period of convalescence, during the first part 
of which the gwatest care in dealing with the 
patient is required. The bacillus produces 1 
it-a most important effects on the lower portion j 
of the small mtcbtuu?, certain glnndular strue- ; 
lures in the wall of the bowel becoming inflamed, : 
enlarged, and finally ulcerated. It is on the 
formation of these intestinal ulcers that many . 
of the wor&t complications depend. The ui- 1 
cerativc process favours, first, a looseness of j 
the bowels, later an exhausting diarrhoea. 
Moreover the destruction of some of the coats ' 
of the bowel may open up an adjacent blood ! 
vessel and produce Harming or even fatal 
hemorrhage. And again the whole thickness 
of the bowel may be perforated, causing death 
from collapse and peritonitis. This is tho 
danger which the physician has in view through- 
out the case. It can only bo guarded against 
by the most careful nursing and attention to 
the dietary. Other dangers are bronchitis 
and failuro of the heait, especially during the 
third week. During the stage of convales- 
cence tho same care has to be taken with the 
dietaiy as the ulcers are undergoing healing, 
and an error might lead to the rupture ot 
ono of them when all danger may well be ex- 
pected to have passed. Finally, owing to 
the depressing effects of climate, convalescence 
is often attended with prolonged mental de- 
pression. 

In the matter of treatment it is absolutely 
essential that tho patient should have the 
benefit of skilled nursing. Fortunately highly- 
trained European nurses can now bo obtained 
from any populous centre, though occasions 
arise when the demand exceeds the supply. 
Tf possible two nursos should be obtained for 
day and night duty respectively. Unless it 
is absolutely necessary to remove him, the 
patient should be nursed where he falls ill and 
not, sent long distances by train. At the most 
he should travel to tho nearest large town 
where there is a Civil Surgeon. Treatment 


mainly consists In keeping the fever within 
hounds, and thereby sparing the strain on the 
heart which is great, during the three weeks 
of continued fever. This is effected in great 
part- by the system of hydrotherapy, that Is, 
treating the patient by continued tepid baths 
or by frequent sponging with tepid water to 
which a little toilet vinegar should be added 
There is no special drug which la of any use 
m aborting the fever, but this does not mean 

that drugs arc of no use in typhoid, On the 
contrary the complications, which are many, 
will bo detected as thoy arise by the careful 
physician, ami there is no disease which tries 
more than this the skill of tho doctor and tho 
care of the nurse, who will frequently bring to 
convalescence what seems to be an inmost 
hopeless case. Abdominal distension, for in- 
stance, is a frequent and serious complication 
; in Indian typhoid, and should be treated aa 
soon as detected. It results partly from the 
decomposition of the intestinal contents, partly 
fiom loss of the muscular tone of tho bowel. 
It hinders tho respiration and the action of 
the heart, and favours the occurrence of per- 
foration. Diet consists almost entirely of 
iuilk, either pure, diluted with barley water 
! or whey, or as a jelly. 

| Lastly a word should be said about the lm« 
! portancc of typhoid inoculation to those in- 
tending to travel In India or the tropics. Ifc 
: is better to have Wright's prophylactic vaccine 
1 injected before leaving hone*, but. if this is not 
done, it should be submitted to on arrival in 
i Bombay. In the majority of eases the only 
idiscomfoit resulting is a little passing tender- 
I ness at tlio site of inoculation : in some cases 
; there are a few hours of fever : and in the 
waist the patient feels o^-of-sorts for twenty- 
four hours. The inoculation (with a larger 
i dose) should be repeated on the eighth day. 

1 Attention to this small precaution as a routine 
measure would obviate most of tho catus- 
Irophes which we witness on occasions among 
“globe-trotters” who have corhe to tho 
country for pleasure or health. 


DYSENTERY. 


Tho term Dysentery is appliod to several 
forms of infective inflammation of the large 
bowel, In which the principal symptoms are 
griping, abdominal pain, frequent straining, 
and tho passage of u large number of evacuations 
characterised by the presence of blood and 
mucus. Tho changes which take place occur 
111 the mucous membrane of the large bowel, 
and are first an acute catarrh succeeded by 
ulceration more or loss extensive, and some- 
times going on to gangrene. 

The disease is endemic in India, and is in 
fact common in Eastern countries, and in 
Egypt. It Is liable to arise in epidemic fonn 
especially among armies in the field. It is 
caused by a contaminated water supply, and 
by the infection of food by dust and flies. 
Dysentery is probably caused by several va- 
rieties of micro-organisms but for all practical 
purposes may be said to be divided into two 
great groups, one due to the amoeba of dysen- 


tery, and the other caused by a bacillus des 
cubed by Hhiga and known as bacillary dysen- 
tery. The hitter form is muie common in 
Japan and in the north-eastern side of the 
Indian peninsula; the amoebic form being that 
most commonly seen in the Bombay JLTcsi- 
dency. The bacillary form is characterised 
by the presence of a very largo number of 
evacuations perhaps as many as a hundred 
or even more in the twenty-four hours. In 
the amoebic form there arc seldom more tlian 
twenty evacuations m the day, and there is 
lebs fever and general depression than in the 
bacillary variety. I11 the amoebic form there 
is greater tendency to thickening of tho bowel 
wall, and to the dangerous complication or 
! .sequel of abscess of the liver. 

After a few days of severe illness should the 
patient recover there is a danger that the dig* 
ease may becomo chronic, a condition which 
is associated with emaciation and profound 
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we, aness, The chronic form is also more 
likely to eventuate from the ahuelm* type. 

The frequency with which it at talks, Euro- 
peans in India may be judged from the admis- 
sions oi the Jfiurupuan solUitTS Hilo liospit&i, the 

figures of admissions lor each 01 the yearn 1910 
and 1911 being 7 ‘7 per thousand of strength. 

The treatment of the bacillary form with an 
anti-dysenteric scrum lias had good results. 
In the amoebic form most Indian physicians 
still rely, and rightly so, 011 the use of ipecac- 
uanha. This lws to be given with particulai 
precautions and with a previous dote of opium 


to diminish the liability to vomiting, lie- 
ccutlv, thanks to the work of Leonard Eogers, 
a valuable diug has been placed in our hands. 
In the form of mnetmo, un ^IvUlUlQ ill'll Y Hi 
from Hie ipecacuanha root; and which when 
injected into the deeper layers of the skin, 
gives oil the good results of ipecacuanha with- 
out its unpleasant elfects. it is of special 
value in the case of thildcrn in whom acute 
dysentery is a very sc li oils disease. We have 
lieieby obtained one more efficient weapon 
m the contest with one of the common diseaseJ 
of India. 


ABSCESS OF 

There arc several varieties and causes of 
abscess of the liver but the term is applied in | 
India to the single abscess which frequently j 
forms us the result of anucbic dvsentuy, t lie J 
latter generally preceding hut sometimes J 
being concomitant with the formation of thci 
abscess, it is one of the seouiges ot the Euro- 
pean in India, and is especially to be d leaded 1 
on account of the high mortality. Taking 1 
all the cases together, including the/ a cute and : 
chronic and all classes of the community, lliej 
death rate is about sixty per cent., but, this , 
will probably be reduced by icccnt improve-, 
incuts in the methods of diagnosis and heat- 1 
ment. The latest annual report ot 1 he Sani- 
tary Commissioner with the (invernmnit of! 
India states that next to entenc lever, hr pa Lie 1 
abscess Is the most frequent laic-c ot death ' 
among European troops, but. Hit admissions 1 
and deaths on account of it have deci cased ! 
greatly during recent vcais. T I 10 lepoit also! 
notes that the decreas#iii the number ot r 1 
of liver abscess is coincident with an equally ' 
steady fall in the number of admLsiont, tl> j 
hospital for alcoholism. j 

The disease is most liable to attack those; 
who, in addition to having had an attack of j 
dysentery, have indulged, not necivsanly to ] 
excess, in alcohol and general good living, and 1 
are at the same time somewhat sluggish in theii \ 
habits. It is often pieccdcd by continued 
fever, malaise, dyspepsia, and more or less | 
uneasiness in the liver region, or Ihu latter I 
organ may be acutely enlarged and vciy tender. 
In inhny cases the exact diagnosis is often a I 


THE LIVER. 

matter of anxiety, but greater precision is now 
possible as we have come to recognise what 
lingers has called the picMippurutivo stage of 
aimrbic hepatitis, winch is very amenable 
to tieatment by ipecacuanha or injections 
of (incline. The use of this method v III oitni 
pievent the ease going oil to the dangeious 
condition of abscess, which when it has once 
definitely foimed can oidy be dealt, with by 
pi o nipt operation, which in itself has a high 
modality. Further aid i- now obtained by 
special examination of the blood ami by 1 lie nsp 
ot the X-r winch will utten deal up :t doubt- 
ful case 

The absciws fMirrully forms in the light, 
lobe of the hvii. Should it form on tin* left, 
side it is especially liable to nipt me into one 
ol the internal orgaim. 

Tlie surne 1 (implication may eventuate when 
the abscess forms on the light side. Here, 
the jrinnpal point of rupture is into the light, 
lung, ihe contents of Ihu uOseess being suddenly 
evacuated, in some cases without much warn- 
ing, and nature thereby eliciting a cure. Such 
a teimmation however is not desirable as heed- 
pig will take place quicker bv surgical mean*. 

Theic are some abscesses which aie * \T<*ed- 
ingly insidious, it often happening that p. lienta 
arc fent home with a fever associated vilh 
genual loss of health and weight, where the. 
existence of a deep seated abscess may not 
even be suspi cUd, blit in which the symptoms 
of hepatic abscess suddenly occur and clear up 
the ease: or the correct diagnosis may obtrude 
itself by the sudden rupture as above described. 


PLAGUE. 


Plague is a diseaso of very great antiquity; j 
Its ravages and symptoms have been described i 
with remarkable accuracy by the old historians, j 
such as Procopius. Not many years ago it 
appeared to bo a disease of historical interest ! 
only, but the present pandemic, which com- j 
ntencod about 1894, has made it a subject, of the 1 
greatest importance to the inhabitants of the 
British Empire. It was in March 1894 that it 
first became prominent in Canton, aud thereafter 
it spread to Hongkong, Macao and Fakhoi, and 
so along the whole of the Southern China Coast. 
It probably arrived in Bombay in March 1 890, 
but it was not until the end of September that 


it became noticeable m that part of the native 
city known as Aland vj, in which the groat grain 
supplies are collected, ami vvheicm consequently 
there is an enormous rat population. In Oc- 
tober of the same year the presence of the 
pestilence was officially acknowledged. Every- 
thing which the limited knowledge of the sub- 
ject at that time suggested, was done to check 
its spread; but, in spite of all otforts, the. pcsti- 
leuco spread fiom the infected city throughout 
the greet or portion of the Peninsula, and while 
its ravages of late years have not been so terrible 
as at its first appoarancc, yet tho disease still 
takes its annual toll of human life, and it has 
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apparently become ono of the endemic diseases 
of India. According to the official figures, 
Plague since its appearance bttS beta I'l/fipuil- 
Bible for more thfcn soven and a half million 
deaths within the limits of the Indian Kmpiru. 
These figures should perhaps be increased bv 
about fllteen to twenty per cent., due to defect 
in tin) registration of the causes of deaths and 
also to the taet that the disease often simulates 
other maladies for which it, is likely to be 
mistaken by an uneducated population. 

Plague is an acute infection of the blood by 
a bacillus which was discovered by hit.is.itn 
in Hongkong in 1894. It, generally aitects its 
entry by the skin, on winch it is deposited by 
the rat-llca. At the site of deposit a small 
pustule is occasionally found which soon forma 
a Buperllei.il ulcer. In such eases inllamm.itjon 
and distention of the lymphatics may be noticed 
running from the neighbourhood oi the small 
and painful ulcer to the nearest, group ot glands. 
These will be found to bo enl irged and ex- 
quisitely tender, the tenderness being out of 
all proportion to the si/.i* of tile glandular en- 
largement and to the amount of local inflam- 
mation. This glandular enlargement is called 
the bubo, winch has given the name to the 
most common fonn of the pi st~ Ituliouic 
blague. 

With the appearance of the Bubo, or even a 
day or so before it, there isiwideme ot a general 
injection ot the system, in the shape oi extreme 
prostration, mental contusion, a tin red tongue, 
and fever which is generally high. The pul-.o 
is accelerated, and while at this outset, especi- 
ally in full-blooded muscular adults, it is likely 
to be full and bounding, there j»* sooner or later, 
generally Boon, evidence of early failure ot the 
strength oi the eardio-v iscidar system. r Jhe 
pulse becomes quicker, smaller, and the heart 
sound,* feeble. As the case progresses, the 
pnma;y ulcer will enlarge and become of an 
angn appearance, the Bubo will also enlaige 
and the tissues around the mllumcd lymphatics 
will be swollen and uMeroatous. To this 
variety the term “ collnlo-cutaiieons plague*’ has 
been applied. The spreading ulcer, which is 
really a local gangrene, lms been described as 
the plague " carbuncle ” ; these, forming on 
the skin of those .ilteeted were often relent'd 
to by old historians as a prominent tea lure in 
many ancient epidemics. 

These cases however are somewhat un- 
common. The usual variety met with is the 
Acute Bubonic Tlague. In this the patient is 
attacked with fever, and all tin* general symp- 
toms of an acute infection, and on the fir^t, 
second or sometimes the third day ot the illness 
the characteristic bubo appears. " The common 
site is among tho glands of the gioin, for the 
reason that those glands receive the lymphatics 
■ from the lower limbs and from tho lower 
portion of fhe trunk tip to the level ut 
tho navel, a larger area than that drained 
by any other group of glands. Other sites for 
Bubo formation are the arm-pits, tho glands 
Of the neck, those about the angle of the jaw 
and below tho chin, ami vory rarely tho little 
gland on the inner side ami just above the 
elbow, and tho small glands behind the knee 
joint. In some cases, generally in association 
with Buboes in the groin, the deep glands of tho 
abdomen can be felt to be enlarged. 


These Plague Buboes aTo of different kinds 
and it is a matter of some importance in con- 

uouiuu with treatment and tiie outlook as re- 
gards recovery, to recognise the type of Bubo 
present in each particular enso. The common 
j variety is the "softening bubo.” The en- 
i Lirgenmnt increases somewhat- rapidly and the 
! hard swelling gives place to a soft doughy mass 
! around which is a limited amount of serous 
cflusion into the subcutaneous tissues. If the 
patient lives till the tilth day or thereabouts 
this bubo will feel like a tightly stmlod pin- 
cushion, or may give the experienced examiner 
the- signs that the, contents are of a fluid uature. 

| On Incision, pus and shreds of the disorganised 
I gland will be evacuated, and under suitable 
i treatment the cavity, though large, will heal 
j up within a week or so. When these softening 
| Buboes me allowed to rupture spontaneously 
| a large foul cavity is produced; such are not 
j uiifnqueutly encountered among the poor, who 
j have not received adequate attention during 
j tho stress of a plague epidemic. 

| Auotlnr v.only of bul>o obtains when the 
j glands inflame and harden, the inflammation 
j being so acute that the blood supply of the part 
' 14 obst) lifted and the whole of the affected area 
j sloughs out, leaving a large superucial ulcer 
j «'t a very unpUaaatit appearance. These 
i buboes me, found where the inflamed glands 
! ire, bound down beneath t< nae tissues, as in 
■ front oi I he cars and in the n gion ot + he groin. 

| L’o this kind the term " indurated bubo" has 
j been applied. Another variety the " uedoran- 
fous bubo ” occurs in the neck and the arm-pit 
! and in them tho serous cflusion into the *: mes 
j mound the glands, present to a less extent in 
the common typo is the essential feature. The 
whole ami- jnt or the side w the neck maybe 
il intended bv the accumulation ol fluid under 
the skin. Jt is an exticrady distressing kind 
of bubo, as the pain H great and nearly all the. 
patients die. Also there is a rare kind the 
•* hard lato bubo/’ vvlueh appears after about 
a lot t night in cases simulating typhoid fever, 
and lastly there are sou . O ott buboes which abort 
and shrink with tho rapid subsidence of the 
leug— tin* "shrinking bubo. ” The fever 
i oiitiiiuos from the outset with slight omis- 
sions ; it is gem rally about to 104°, but 

if' may rise to a great, height from almost tho 
initial rigor. On the third day the temperature 
tends to approach the normal, and almost 
immediately rises again. Should it rise to a 
point above that oi the maximum temperature 
preceding the rcmist-ion tho outlook is bad ; 
but in casrs which are likely to do well it risen 
to a point which is loss than that ot the pre- 
ceding maximum, and after about three days 
gradually falls to normal, with slight daily 
oscillations depending on the amount of the 
suppuration in tho buboes and their local con- 
dition. 

Tf is to be understood that this disease is of 
such great vnuience to human beings, on account 
of the early appearance of the plague bacillus 
m tho blood-Eticam, that there arc many m- 
sv.ncns in which death occurs before the bubo 
has had time to undergo the changes described 
above or even to form. The more acute cases 
arc also liable ’to be a typical in their mode of 
onset. Some are taken with a wild delirium 
in which they are likely to attack those about 
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them : others suffer from vomiting * of blood 
followed by rapid failure of the heart and death : 
pregnant women miscarry and practically all 
of them die : and lastly there are cases where 
the genoral and local symptoms are slight and 
yet failure of tho heart may suddenly ensue 
within a few hours of the onset. These so- 
called “ fulminant " cases are generally met 
with at the commencement of every epidemic: 
in some of the descriptions of mediaival epi- 
demics tiny seem to have been in the majority, 
ami it is on account of th<-so that plague epi- 
demics appear so terrible to the occupants of 
the plague-stricken town. Fortunately, how- 
over, there is a large majority of cases which 
allow some scope for medical skill. The con- 
dition of the patient after tho full development 
of the symptoms is always one which gives 
rise to groat anxiety. The mental condition 
becomes dulled, which, while it mitigates con- 
siderably the distress of the sufferer, is neverthe- 
less an indication of the action of the plague 
poison on the nerve centres. Tho eyes are 
suffused and often acutely congested. There 
may be cough, which is a bad sign as it indicates 
either ft secondary pneumonia or the onset of 
an acute bronchitis, the direct result of the 1 
failure of tho heart. If the l itter progresses , 
tho breathing becomes more rapid, tho pulse I 
weak and almost uncountable ut tin* wrist, the I 
skin cold and clammy, and towards the end i 
covered by profuse perspiration : finally, the 
breathing becomes irregular, and after several 
long-drawn gasps tho patient bieathos his last. 

In other cases however improvement starts 
about tho fourth day, the temperature gradually 
falls, ami tho mind clears: the bubo tuppu- 
rates in due course and heat? up, ami the patient 
passes into a slow c%ivaiesccnce, but which is 
sometimes retarded by the formation of cbTohn 
abscesses, boils, attacks of heart iailmc or ol 
palpitation: or ulcers of tho oyclnll with 
infection of tho whole globe and consequent 
loss of sight. Some recover with permanent 
mental enfee Moment, or persistent tremors- 
of the limbs with difficulty m speaking with 
clearness. 

Septicaemia Plague. 

Tills term Is applied to certain furma of acute 
plague where buboes uo not form, or where 
there is uniform but slight enlargement 
of glands in various pa’-ts of the body with symp- 


i toms of a general blood infection. The term 
j is misleading, inasmuch as most cases of acute 
, bubonic plague are really septicacmic from the 
i outset. These cases are either acute, ending 

■ fatally about the third day or sooner : or arc 
I .sub-acute, with symptoms simulating typhoid 
| fever, ending fatally m about a fortnight. In 
i the acute eases large dusky patches of blood- 
1 effusions beneath the skin, the so-called plague 

spots, are sometimes found; and there may bo 
1 hemorrhages from the stomach or bowels. 

Pneumonic Plague. 

In tills variety the plague bacillus prolifc- 
t rates iu the lung and causes rapid consolidation 
; of large patches of tho lung tissue scattered 
, iiregulaily throughout the organs ; with a con- 
, Bidorable amount, of oedema, so that tho lungs 
' are engorged with blood, are large and heavy, 

1 and the bronchial tubes fflled with reddish frothy 
, lluld which contains the plague bacillus In almost 
pure eult.ure. Tho fever is very high and the 
! interference with respiration immediate, and 
! death occurs from the second to the fourth day. 

, A curious fact about pneumonic plague Is that 
one such case is liable to give lise to others of 
the same type. 

Treatment of the Disease. 

No serum or antitoxin lias so far proved of 
value in diminisliing the mortality of the sick. 
Much can, however, he (lone by medical treat- 
ment. Absolute rest is required and the patient 
should not even be allowed to bit. up in bed. 
j Drugs which net as heart stimulants aie requir- 
| ed almost Irom the outset, and frequently these 
have to be administered by the skin as well as 

■ tee mouth. The buboes should be fomented 
till they soften, and Incised as soon as fluid is 

. formed. For tho pneumonic condition the ad- 
ministration of oxygen gas gives relief. This 
; can be obtained in India without much dim- 
, oulty. Caudill nuising is essential, and fluid 
nourishment must be given regularly in ari 
j easily assimilable form, and complications have 
to be met as they arise. As regard'* prophy- 
laxis by means of lJatfltinc’s Plague propliy- 
1 lactic which is manufactured in enornioiib quan- 
tities at the Bacteriological Government La- 
boratory at Parol, it may be said that its uso 
giv( s a threefold chance of escape from attack 
| and a l eduction of case mortality by fifty 
per cent. 


DENGUE FEVER. 


Dengue fever, otherwise known as Dandy fever j 
or Break bone fever. Is rather common in India \ 
ani is generally present In the larger towns, but | 
as St appears in manitold forms and various wrl- j 
ters describe it differently, its identity is not i 
always recognised ; and, therefore, by many 
medical men is thought to be less common than 
It really is. On occasions it gives rise to verj 
wide-spread epidemics. In 1902 there was an ex- 
tensive epidemic on the eastern side of the 
Indian Peninsula, and quite recently there has 
been a bad outbreak in Calcutta. It is more 
common during the rainy season. 

The onset is abrupt, with fever, slight sore 
throat producing cough, rapidity of the pulse, 


sometimes a red rash which is so fugitive that 
it is ofteu overlooked, and intense pain. These 
pains constitute tho patient’s cliiof complaint. 
They are generally pains in the bones, or In the 
small of the back, or m some of the joints either 
large or small. Sometimes there is no complaint 
of pain in the limbs, but there is intense pain 
behind the eyes. The fever lasts for three or 
four days, during which in rare cases there may 
be further symptoms due to tho appearance of 
a pleurisy or oven a pericarditis Sometimes 
there is intense shooting pain into the little 
finger. Though the intensity of the symptoms 
may give a very serious aspoct to the case, 
yet a fatal issue is almost unknown. After tho 
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four days of intense suffering tlic fever sub- 
sides somewhat abruptly, aud at about this time 
a second rash appears, most marked over the 
shoulders and neck, and on the backs of the 
arms, or else an universal rash. It is of a dark 
red colour, often very like tho rash of scarlet 
fever, or it may be like that of measles. With 
its appearance the more severe symptoms sub- 
side. During convalescence tho patient is much 
depressed, ancl the pulse remains unduly rapid. 
Sometimes also pain starts again in one of the 
joints, or he is crippled by stiffness of the back 

or of several of the joints. After a shorter or 

longer period, fioin two days to ten, a second 
attack of fever and pain comes on which runs 
the same course but as a rule less severe and 


prolonged ; in very rare cases thcie is a third 
attack. 

There is no drug which will cut short the dis- 
ease. From its likeness to rheumatism the sali- 
cylates are generally used, and perhaps relieve 
the pains. This drug should be combined with 
an ordinary fever mixture : large doses of bro- 
mide should be given for the headache, and the 
excruciating pains must bo treated with mor 
phi a. 

It is often impossible to distinguish the malady 
from influenza until tho appeaiance of the rash. 

It l? believed that the poison is conveyed by 

the bites of a mosquito, and that this poison 
has characters which are analogous to the virus 
of Yellow Fever. 


CHOLEItA. 


This is one of the most impoitant diseases 
oi India, having boon endemic therein for many 
1 mm 1 reds of years. Jt is always present in the 
eounliy, and sometimes extends over largo dis- 
tricts generally from some crowded centre such 
as the site of a pilgrimage, from which it is dis- 
persed over tlic countiy-side by the r etuinmg 
bauds of pilgnms. The deaths in British India 
from this disease in 19 LI numbered three hun- 
dred and fifty- four thousand and in the following 
year four hundred and seven thousand. The 
disease is of special importance to the numerous 
pilgrims both on going to and returning from 
Mecca. 

It is essentially a water-homo disease and the. 
exciting cause is tlic “ comma bacillus " dis- 
covered by Koch, so called fiom its shape when 
isolated and stained. The dejecta of a person 
suffering from tho disease, when contaminat- 
ing the soil, are liable to get washed by tlic rams 
into some water-supply, which may become 
tho source of almost unlimited infection. Such 
contaminated dunking water is rendered in- 
nocuous by boiling, or filtration through a Pas- 
teur-Chamberland filter. Tho impoitancc of 
Koch’s discovery, therefore, lay in tho recogni- 
tion of the fact that the poison was essentially 
water-borne. lb can also he conveyed by files 
settling on food. 

The disease has an incubation period of from 
two to seven days. After a premonitory 
diarrhoea with colicky pains lasting for half 
a day or longer, tlic nature of the illness is an- 
nounced by violent purging aud vomiting, the 
former having the peculiar character of rice-water. 
The poison may bo so intense that death takes 
pluco before the purging appears, the so-called 
‘‘cholera sicca." In the common form collapse 
is early and marked, the extremities are blue 
and cold, the skin shrunken, the heart weak, 
tho surface temperature below normal, though 
the temperature taken in the mouth shows 
high fever to be present. There is a curious 
pinched expression of the face with deeply sunk- 
en eyes, and the patient endeavours to com- 
municate his wishes or fears in a ho also wliis- 
peit He is farther distressed by pulnful cramps iu 


the muscles ot the calf and abdomen, and there 
is suppression of the functions of the kidneys. 
D-ath generally takes place in this the algid 
state. Should 'tlic patient suivivc he passes 
into the stage of reaction, the unfavourable symp- 
toms disappearing and gradually passing into 
convalescence. In some of these casta which 
give hopes of recovery there is a relapse, the 
conditions of the algid state re-appearing and 
death taking place. It has recently been re- 
cognised ns a cause of the dissemination of tho 
disease, that patients who have recovered will 
continue to discharge the bacillus fo«- many 
weeks. • 

1 he prevention of cholera lies in attention 
to wator supplies, and 111 boiling and filtering as 
a matter ol routine in Indian life. All the dis- 
charges from tile sick should be treated with 
disimectants, and soiled clothing and linen des- 
troyed. People who have to tour in cholera- 
stricken districts, or who go on shooting ex- 
cursions, or who find themselves In the midst 
of a cholera outbreak should undergo inocula- 
tion with llaffkine’s preventive vaccine. Two 
inoculations are required, tho second being 
more intense in its effects. The temporary 
symptoms which may anse after the inocula- 
tion are sometimes severe, being always more 
marked than after inoculation against typhoid, 
but the protection afforded more than makes 
up for the temporary 1 neon veil ienco endured. 

During tho cholera season the mildest cases 
of diarrhoea should he brought for treatment 
to a physician, as such persons are more liable 
than others to contract the disease. 

Treatment mainly resolves itself into meeting 
the extreme collapse w ith stimulants and warmth. 
There is great temptation to administer opium 
hut 111 soipp cases this is not unattended with 
danger, and in others there is no capacity left 
in tliti patient for tho absorption of drugs ad- 
ministered by tho mouth. '1 he mortality has, 
liowcvcr, been reduced bv the injection of saline 
fiuid Into the skin or directly into the veins, 
anti also by tho introduction of saline fluid of 
particular strength into the abdominal entity* 
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KALA-AZAR. 


This is a slowly piogiossivo disease asso- 
ciated with gieat cniaigenient of tho spleen 
and sonic enlaigciuenl ot t lie liver, extreme 
emaciation, and a tew i or a peculiar type 
characrcuu d l>v r remi.-sion*> toi dioit periods, 
ami due to infection l*v i p.u wtY* of ivinaik- 
ablp character* \% hirli have only ircoutlv been 
worked out It is attended with a veiy high 
ruoitalitv, about '.*(> pei cait , and lias 'up lo 
the piescnt lesided all methods ot treatment, 
although '( mic i>u(i<‘i fs appear to liupmve 
tor a time, only m the luajonly of Cte-vs to 
relapse lulci. 

it 4 ls endemic in Assam, from which it has 
invaded Dengal, and is now olteu seen in (’al- 
etdta. It is also faulv often nut with in Mad- 
ras, thrush it, is said that the e.»» *s aie imported 
ones, it l’, wiv randy seen m JJombav , and 
then only m 1 mini {41 a ids tiom lnieet'd local- 
dies, though there appeals to he a mild en- 
demic rent io m Jabalpur m the ('(idi.d ITo- 
\imes; m) it is likely to be ii.or treqiientJy 
met wilh on * !*e western side ot India. It ha* 
« rinsed ej i', v f, mortality among tin audit* on 
tin ti a-plantations ot Asaim, espceiallv among 
tne children ; hut under the ream. nieasiiics 
ol pmphvlHMs whieh haw* been put, mio lom 1 
sluee knowledge h:is been nrqniied about | 1 - 
leal nature and method ot «qii.>,id, ilu ravages 
ot the di eu-e aio likely to be limited. It is 
very iare among Luinpoans and then almost 
entiielv among those who ha\e lueri lone in 
India or who have been bum ami hied in the 
nou uli j . 

Infection seems generally to stall m the 
cold weatlu i . 'lhi\“ls tevei with upm-., and 
piognwve wasting and has of enemy, 'ihe 
tempeiivtuie ihait e* a euuoiis one, the four 
showing two lerais-ums dimin' U.e 1 w < nty- 
tonr noiir*'. Dianluea is eommoii, e- penally 
(luring the latei stages ol ttio di"< u.-r. 1'he 


.spleen enlarges early and is generally of enor- 
mous size producing bulging of the abdomen. 
V roniaikable feature is the tendency to the 
formation of iilccis, which In many eases, 
especially m ehildteu, takes tlie foim of a 
gango noils ulreialiou of tho mouth and cheek. 
Ilentli usually ocouis from some lid erem rent 
inlliimmatory condition, often pneumonia. 

Tlie pai.udte, is found in the spleen and liver 
dining life, and can be obtained by puncture 
of iljC'-u oigaiis. As thus obtained it is a 
minulti round body of special characters. In 
l his state it is known as the Lcish man -Donovan 
body hour its discoverers. This small body 
has bem cumvated fcy Leonard itegers in .suit- 
able media and under low temperatures, and 
found io dovtlop inro a flagellated, that ia 
tail-pos easing, oigauisin. llnw tins peculiar 
organism dowlopa outside the limmin host 
is not jet completely known. It is ce r tmn)y 
a hmi'O-infccinui, which awounts ror the 
manner m which whole families have been 
^wept otf, one member alter another. Jta 
pruuiL'ss has been stajed by moving lainilics 
Mom their inlet led houses and bunimg down 
their hunici quarters. Tins, and other facts 
lomu'ctcd with ds sinead, have suggested 
that Jie agent lor amvcving tlie poison limn 
man lo man e* the emmnon bed-hug, and 
Lkdlon lias si)vee ,i d(‘d m developing the ilugrl- 
kito .stage m this creatmo wluu ted on the 
blood ol the tick. 

'lhcie i p. a severe ioirn of ukeriition of tho 
skm Known as “ iMIn Jiod " uom which 
oigMiisins \eiv .-umlui to the Leish man- Dono- 
van bod v weits obtained many yen is* aga 
1‘hise bodies haw also bum cultivated outside 
the human host and found to develop into u 
Jlngellated orgaiiMn. Tho two paiasdC", though 
t luscly allied, are nevertheless distinct. 


INFLUENZA. 


Dunn.. idlS a peculiar ami e .ri ptionulh 
widespUiid ipuhnuc ol lniiuonza uppoand, 
which aldclcd tin* ml ia bit aids ot pimtn.dl' 
every lontimnt. ’1 111* epidemic not only 
caused, dii ceil y or mdiicetlv, a v»iv laige num- 
ber oi deaths, which in India iloin w«ie < (im- 
puted to ixwrd live mnlioiis, but Id t behind it a 
legacy ol minor ailnunts with eou-apieut na- 
tional debility. The uononue cJIcet ihiou>h 
‘the disurjiani/ation or tiuile cannot be intimated 
but. must have hem very great. Although 
previously sevue and worldwide epidemic* 
have been known lo occur, in none who tlie 
spread and moitahty so aknniing as in the 
epidemic ol 3 ‘JjS. bo far as it alleeled India, 
the epideimc ol the tnur>Tm.r months assume e. 
a mild loim ot the disease. AJtei an apparent 
depa i tin c it reappeared in d viiulenf and Verv 
fatal ton u duiiug the Autumn months and then 
siemingly dtsappeand at the end ot tlie jeai 
In lact this was not fo as funall localised epi- 
demic* have oec uried and sporadic cases have 
continued throughout 3010, 


\ jepoif on the outbreak by Maior Jsorman 
VMute, IMS., barilla ry (Tiinjumonei with 
Ilu t.oVei nment oi India, states that there is 
no dould whal«Vci that tlu Virus ot mtluen/a 
e. a living gum capable or being transmitted 
diiictiv liom man to man 'Hie natuio ot this 
gmn is still .i mailt r about winch dogmatic 
.insertions are unwananled. r Uie so-culled 
jiiUuciiz.i. bacillus was < citcimJy. almost con- 
stantly present m the raises investigated during 
I (lie numd seveic «*pjdemic wave in India ; 
lit does not. appear to have been demonstrated 
1 **o irupienlly dining tlu; e.irlv mild stages of 
the epuhmic. Whether the influenza hanllu a 
, is tlu true caiiH* oi the disease, or merely a 
(onsiant coneomil.ud. b a question that is open 
lo doubt. Meant observations that have ban 
made in France indicate tlu possibility that 
the true cause of the disease is in some stage of 
it.- nio history ultraimnoseopic, or in other 
words a germ so infinitely minute that tho 
highest powers of the microscope are unable to 
demonstrate it. Jie tho primary cause ot in- 
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fluenza what it may, the mortality of the recent 
outbreak was almost entirely due to secondary 
infections with other disease- producing germs, 
notably the pneumococcus, the perm wlueh 
commonly cause-, pneumonia. The pneumo- 
coccus was constantly associated with fatal cases 
in India. l\Iuch ol the mortality in England 
and other European countries was ascribed to 
secondary infection with a sticptococcuv — 
another discase-prodming perm. No con- 
stant association of perms of this latter class 
with severe mllurnza cans was noted m India 
thouph its occurrence lias been reported, loi 
example for A.-sam With repaid to the 
relative incidence of the disease among various 
classes of the population, our information is 
at present meagre. Among troops mrViug in 
India, the inci-linee or the, disease was greater 
among British than among Indians, though 
the Indian mortality rale was \ir\ eooMdoi- 
ahly in excess of the Biih-h I’oi Oliti.-h 
troops the hospital :idmis-u>n rate p« r ihousmd 
of '-htiigth was 21S 2 tor inlhieu/.u and .1 1 Iot 
luieuinonia, as cn.np.ncd with 15VI1 and 2U‘2 


for Indian troops. The death rates tor British 
; troops w’ere 8 ’90 for influenza and 0*05 for 
: pneumonia, as compared with JV21 and (P18 
respectively, for Indian tioopT. The normal 
ineidenee, of pneumonia among Indian troops 
; is n«*urlv f our turns that among British t.ioop«. 

\ ‘•tmlv of the tigurcs hitlierlo received indirat-i s 
i that intlnen/a as experienced in India was 
especially fatal In tween the ages of 10 and t() 
and that female** snJfercd to a somewhat 
greater degree than males, 

Intluenza is a disease, which exhibits an in- 
tense, mtectivitv and an incubation period which 
is relatively Very short, i r , from-0 to 48 hours, 
ft is commonlv believed that, the disease is 
spread bv the infected secretions of the throat 
and nose of infeclcd persons, finding lodgment 
in the nose and throat ot ummccted people. 
The eummone-l mean-, bv which this occurs is 
bv • ci 1 1 1 ■ i _• ,i lei snee/ing, e-pe< tally in confined 
-pa" M III* I ol prevention then consist, ot 
presiding eommiimcaliou ol mieetion by tbtso 
< h.nmels. 
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Two monographs on the cultivation of dju^ 
m India, by Air. David Hooper, ot the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, ami bv Air. Pmiin hjngfi, 
of the Indian Hoic-l- Department, Drlua Dun, 
have lately becai publMied. Air. Hooper, in 
liis paper, states that one-half of the dings m 
the British Hiiai inacopivm aie indigenous to 
the. Hast Indies, and nearly the whole of the 
lest could be cultivated or exploited. The fol- 
lowing are given a-- those that could be grown 
in quantity and as woilhy of the attention o' 
cultivators and capitalists* — 

Belladonna, most of which is still imported 
grows well in the Wed cm Himalayas horn 
Simla to Kashmir, the indian-giown plant con- 
lam mg 0*4 to 0‘4o per cent,, of alkaloid. 

Digitalis is quite acclimatised on the Mlgins 
growing there without any attention. The 
Madias Stoic Department obtains all its re- 
quirements from Ootacamund, and the leaf lia.- 
been found equally active, to that grown in 
England. 

Henbane is a native of the temperate Him- 
alayas from 8,000 to 11,000 It. It was int-iodue- 
ed into the Botanic Guldens, Sahaianpur, in 
1840, and it lias been steadily cultivated there 
up to the present time, and the, piodmts sup- 
plied to medical depots satisfy the annual de- 
mand. 

Ipecacuanha lias been raised with a small mea- 
sure of success in the, hilly pails ot India, and 
it- only requires care and attention to raise it 
in sufficient amount to make it coinmeiciallj 
remunerative. 

Jalap-root giovvs as easily as potatoes In 
the Ndgiris, and there is no reason why the. 
annual requirements (about 4,000 lbs ) for the 
Medical Stoics of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
should not be obtained from Ootacamund. 

Mr. Puran Smgh discussed the subject In a 
number oitiio “ Indian Eoresler In 19 L4 ” : he 
states that most of the drugs m the British Phar- 
macopoeia grow wild in India, and that- there is j 
already a large export trade for some of them. 
He adds, however, that materials collected at i 


random cannot be expected to fetch full prices, 
as thev seldom coruc, up to standard quality, 
and he adds*. " Tlic lew ding-. that .are not indi- 
genous to India could « • i - 1 1 > he m nle to grow in 
■-01110 pmt *u other of this vnd- land. The great, 
advantage at cm mg 1’iom the systematic cul- 
tivation of diugs is that a regular supply of 
genuine drugs of standard quality is assured. 
The variation in the quality of wild-grown drugs 
is bojnetinus a very muious drawback to llmhag 
a piohtable maiket. for them. The • . tia-lity of 
Podoplo/fhim Eviodi giowmg w.ld m India is an 
illustjalion m point. T lim plant, was discover- 
ed In Sir George Mall m the year 1888, an 
now\ even alter twenty-four vears, in which 
it has bem shown to he identical with the Ame- 
rican ding that is being employed for pharma- 
e-eutual purposes, it still remains unrecognised 
by tiro British k’harmaeopu'ia, which, as ex- 
plained by the “fTn<“is»- ami Druggist” some 
time ago, is solely dm* to the uncertainty which 
still exists as to its physiological activity'’. 

Mi. Singh also points out that tire Indian 
consumers o v modi* me depend niustly on herbs 
growing wild in the Eorests, the more import- 
ant of these piobably numbeiing at least- 1 U00. 
i Thi** inland trade is very huge, the possibilities 
m the Punjab alone being put at Its. 50,00,000. 
He mentions saffron, liquorice, and Salop as 
pjoduitB exotic to Tndia, whose cultivation 
in this country looks full of piumiso. Mr. 

: 8ingh suggests that a complete survey be made 
of the extent- of the inland trade m medicinal 
products tound growing wild m Indian lores! a 
In ordei to arrive at the figures of annual con- 
I sumption, and that the forest areas where the 
! most Important dings grow should be proser''- 
i ml. Inquiries should be instituted as to the 
! best methods of cultivation, and if need be, the 
: means of extending the artificial propagation, 
jit is to provide data to induce the private 
, capitalist to embark on such enterprises that Mr. 
Singh advocates the formation of somo body 
to go into the matter. Ho suggests that India 
is well worthy of attention by those in this coun- 
try who are interested in extending the niHiir* 
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of drug* In the British Empire. The Forest 
Department has already begun the cultivation 
of Indian podophyllum-root In the Punjab, Unit- 
ed Provinces and the North-Western Frontier, 
and several maunrls of dried rhizome are 
sold annually for local consumption. Mr. 
Hooper also shows that a start has been made 
in regard to the cultivation of belladonna, hen- 
bane and digitalis. One of the principal diffi- 
culties to be overcome is to ensure a ready mar- 
ket, and there is also al wavs the danger of over- 
production to be considered. 

Essential Oils. 

Sandalwood Oil Is, by far the most, im- 
portant perfumery product of India. The 
sandalwood tree is a root parasite, obtaining 
its nourishment from the roots of other trees 
by means of suckers. It grows best in loose 
volcanic soil mixed with rocks, and prefeiably 
ferruginous in character. Although in rich 
soil it grows more luxuriantly, less scented 
wood is formed, and at an altitude of 7U0 feet 
it is said to be totally devoid of scent. The 
best yield of oil is obtained lrom trees growing 
at an altitude ot 1,500 to 4,000 feet, hut the 
tree requires plenty of room so as to enable it 
to select vigorous hosts to feed it. 

Palmarosa Oil, also known as Indian 
geranium or “ Turkish geranium oil ’* is another 
of the principal pcifume products of India. 
It is derived from the grass, Cymbopogon Martini , 
which is widely distributed in India, where it 
Is known as “ Motya.” Uingergrass is an oil 
of inferior quality, possibly derived from older 
grasses or from a different variety of the same 
species. Both oils contain geraniol, the pro- , 
portion in palmarosa bung from 75 to 1)5 per j 
cent, and in gingergrass generally loss than 70 j 
per cent. These oils are used in soap, perfumery, ! 
and for scouting hair oils and pomades. | 

Lemon grass Oil is derived from Cymbopogon \ 
ritralus and Cymbopogon flexuosus. The former 1 
is a native of Bengal, and Is largely cultivated i 
all over India, but the oil distilled on the Malabar i 
Coast and Cochin is dfcrivod principally lrom 
C. JICXU08U8. 

Vetiver, OR cus-cos , is a perennial grass, j 
Vetivera zizanoides, found along the Coromandel j 
Coast and in Mysore, Bengal and Burma, in i 
most heavy soil along the banks of rivers. The i 
leaves are practically odourless and only usod I 
for thatching and weaving purposes. The 
roots are used In perfumery and in the manu- 
facture of mats ana baskets. 

The Malabar Cardamom, Elettaria earda- 
momum, is the source of the seeds official in the 
British and other Pharmacopoeias. Cardamom 
oil of commerce Is, however, not distilled from 
this variety on account of the high price, but 
Is obtained almost exclusively from the long 
cardamom found growing wild and cultivated 
in Ceylon. The oil is used medicinally as a 
carminative and is also employed by perfumer® 
in France and America. 

•Costus Root (the root of Saussurea lappa) 
is a native of Kashmir, where about 2,000,000 
lbs. are collected annually. It is exported iu 
large quantities to China where it is used for 
l icense. It is also used to protect shawls and 


clothes from the attaoks of liiBects. Its odour 
resomblcs that of orris root. 

Blttmea Balsamipera Is the source of the 
Nagai camphor used in China for ritualistic 
and medicinal purposes. This shrubby com- 
posite is found in the Himalayas and is indigen- 
ous to India. Jt is widely distributed in India 
and is used by the natives against Hies and 
other insects. 

Eucalyftus plantations are situated chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Ootacamund, Coonoor, 
and Wellington, at elevations varying from 
5,500 to 8,400 feet, the best being at from 
7,200 to 8,000 feet. The climate of this 
region is fairly cool, equable and moist, 
with a well-distributed rainfall of about 60 
to 80 inches ; although trosts occur, the winters 
ai« mild on the whole, and snow is unknowu. 

; The soil, a red clay overlying gnoissose rock, 

I is rich and deep In somo parts, shallow and 
' poorer in others. A large iactory Is being built 
; tor the distillation of eucalyptus oil at Oota- 
, eamund. It is believed there is a considerable 
! future for the undertaking, provided a sufficient 
| supply of the leaves is available. 

j Manufacture of Quinine. 

! Government Cinchona plantations were 
J started in India in 1862 from seed introduced 
I by Sir Clements Markham from South America, 

; of which the plant is a native There arc two 
j main centos, Darjeeling and the Nilgiri Hills. 

| In both localities a portion of the area is owned 
| by tea or coffee planters, and the bark they 
I prouuce is either sold to the Government or 
exported. Several species of cinchona are 
cultivated in India : namely, Cinchona sue - 
cirabra (red bark), C. cahsaya and ledgeriana 
(yellow bark), and C. officinalis (crown bark). 
The commonest species in Darjeeling is O. 
ledgeriana, and iu Southern India C. officinalis. 
A hybrid form is also largely grown and yields 
a good bark. At the Government factories 
both cinchona febrifuge and quinim aro made. 
Thanks to these factories, practically no qui- 
nine is nowadays imported for Government 
purposes. 

The Report op the Government cinchona 
plantations and factory In Bengal for 1917-18 
staled that tile total expenditure of all sorts 
from 1900-01 to 1917-18 is nearly E,s. 47,00, 000; 
the total revenue Its. 77,72,700 and the surplus 
| it*. 00,72,700, lu addition to tills surplus 
i assets are 2,514 acres Cinchona at Its. 5,78,057; 
3,142 acres afforested at Its. 2,41,703; factory 
products in stock Its. 4,53,532, bark and oil 
its. 40,000, or a total ot over 13 lakhs all 
at cost price. While the financial results wav 
be claimed as satisfactory, still more so is the 
t act that the Department has so far met the 
great demand for quinine. During the three 
years 1915-18 over 192,000 lbs. have been issued, 
a quantity exceeding the total issues for 22 
j years lrom 1887, when quinine was first made 
lu the factory, to 1908. A great part of the 
extra demand has been for the armies, so that 
the department can claim, in so far as the supply 
of quinine has prevented the disablement 
of large numbers of men by malaria 
iu fever stricken regions, to have given 
valuable aid in the war. One of the most 
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far-reaching measures of modern times for the 
benefit of the health of the people of India has 
been Sir George King's system of having 
quinine, locally produced from cinchona, 
made up in 7-graln packets and sold 
(since 1896-7) for a quarter anna (one 


farthing) at every poet offleo In India. 
This scheme has proved a commercial success, 
and has been of immense benefit to the in- 
habitants of fever-stricken tracts. In the year 
1912-13, 10,694 lbB. of quinine were sold at 
the post offices. 


DRUGS MANUFACTURE COMMITTEE. 


Tn 1918 the Board of Scientific Advice accept- 
ed a proposal for the formation of a Dr ups 
Manufacture Committee to investigate the 
possibilities of the cultivation of medicinal 
plants in India and the manufacture of drugs 
from them on a commercial scale. The Gov- 
ernment of India acted on this recommend- 
ation and appointed a Committee whose 
primary functions will be to investigate. (1) 
the possibilities of the cultivation of medicinal 
plants m India, and (2) the manufacture of 
drugs from them on a commercial scale. 

With regard to (1), the Committee will consi- 
der the various hues on which the investigation 
can best be undertaken, while, in connection 
with (2), it will consider the present position 
as regard the manufacture of drugs in luma 
from indigenous products and the Indian 
requirements of such drugs as have until now 
been imported from abroad. As soon as experi- 
ence lias proved that any clings can he manu- 
factured at Government Medical Store* Depots 
at a sufficiently low cost, private enterprise will 
bo invited to undertake its manufacture. It 
was announced in February 1920, that 
considerable progress had been made and 
that several articles which bcfme the war wcio 
imported were being manufactured in India. 

The Secretary of the Drugs Manufacture 
Committee should be addressed at the olhet 
of tho Director- General, Indian Medical Service. 

Intoxicating Drugs. 

Among tho drags which are of great medicinal 
value, but of which tho misuse has been a 
source of crime and disease among the people 
of India, there are, in addition to cocaine. 
Opium (for details of the trade see article 
ou opium) which is tho oldest and tho best 
known. A resolution of the Government 
of India, dated August 19, 1912, adopted the 
policy of suppressing all public gatherings for 
the purpose of smoking opium and of pro- 
hibiting ail manufacture of opium smoking 
preparations save by an individual of a small 
quantity for his own private consumption. 
Tho form which legislation should take was 
left to the local Governments, provided that 


an assembly of three or more persons for the 
purpose of smoking opium should be mado 
illegal. In adopting this policy Government 
distinguished between opium smoking and 
opium eating. “Opium, said thfe Resolution, 
as taken in moderation by the average Indian 
jh eaten either as a mild stimulant, or%s a 
prophylactic against, malaria, or for the relief 
of pain or in the treatment of diabetes. It is 
in fact a household remedy for many Ills, and 
it is safe to say that as a national habit the 
eating of opium is less injurious than is the 
consumption of alcohol in many other countries. 
Centuries of Inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion In the use of 
the drug, and its misuse 1 b a negligible feature 
in Indian life. These conclusions Were accepted 
by the Shanghai Commission (of 1909) who, 
while they recommended the gradual suppres- 
sion of the practice of opium smoking, refrained 
from advising the abandonment of the policy 
of regulation by which the practice of opium 
eating in the country has hitherto been success- 
fully kept under restraint.” 

Next to opium and cocaine,' the most com- 
mon drugs are the three hemp products which 
are freely used throughout British Jnd’a. 'Jhe 
Indian hemp is a shrub growing wild in the hills 
and lower elevations, and cultivated In the 
plains. The leaves of the wild plants, collected 
and dried in the sun, constitute bhang, a 
sort of green tea, which is mixed with boiling 
water and drunk as an infusion. This has an 
exhilarating effect, followed by a feeling of 
intoxication. When the female plants are 
cultivated they exude a resinous juice, which 
causes tho flowering tops to stick together. 
Collected under these condition,- the tops are 
lolled in the hands or pressed under foot ; tho 
first process produces “round ganja," and tile 
second “ flat ganja." Ganja is a stronger 
form of hemp than bhang, and is used for 
smoking. The third form of Indian hemp 
is chares, the resinous secretion of the 
plant that develops when it. is grown at certain 
altitudes. Barge quantities tf jharas arc 
produced in Chinese Turkestan, and enter India 
by way of Leh. Thib is *<old over the northern 
part of the country, and used for smoking 
purposes. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used m India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water . Tho alkaloid 
cocaine -ot which this is a salt - is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Coca- 
ine which gio\vs> in Bolivia, Corn, Java, Brazil 


for the cocaine trade, tirfat ingenuity ia 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade m the towns is very cunningly 
organized arid controlled. In addition to the 


and other parts ot South America. The leaves arc | actual retailers, there is a whole army ol 
most active when fleshly dried and arc much ' watchmen and patrols whose duty is to shadow 
used by the Katins as a stimulant. Tea made ! the Excise and Police Officials ami give the 
from them has a taste similar to green lea ami j alann when a raid is contemplated. Owing to 
is said to he very effectual iu keeping people j tin; war and the consequent diminution of 
awake, in India the Coca plant seems novel I supplies the cocaine hawking trade has practi- 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale. ! cully disappeared in Bombay. .Since the com- 
It has been giown experimentally in the lea j lnencmnuit ot the war several cases of importa- 
districts ol Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India > tion of Japanese cocaine have been detected, the 
and has been found to piodace a good qualit y ! impoiters bung Chinese and Japanese sailors, 
ami quantity of cocaine. A» the plant has not. i Chinese opium smugglers bring cocaine from 
been seiiously cultivated and as tluuc is no japan here to exchange it for Indian opium, 
possibility for the piesent of the drug being j which h smuggled into China Most of the co- 
manufactured in India, no list notions have as ! ramc -.ei/ed hem-, the nnuk ** Sau-.ei.io A Co, 
yet been placed on its cultivation. j Kobo.” In 101 7- 18 the largest seizures made were 

Spreud of tho habit.— -The cocaine traffic in ; oneoi 8.(i7i* giains by too Excise Department and 
India which ii'i jns to be reaching alaimmg one of #,730 giaras by the CiKoms Department, 
proportion m spite of legislation and strict} Price*- -The amount seized is either given 

preventive measures is of compaiatively recent lo Hospitals in India oi destioyed. It is 
growth; though it is impossible to estimate no long< r possible to buy coculuc from uny betel- 
how widespread it was in IDUil win n the Bombay ; nut seller as it was ten yoats ago, but scores 
High Court loi the Hint time decided that j ol cases m the Police Couits show that the 
cocaine was a ding included within the definition j ictnil trade thrives, though to a diminished 
oi an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari; extent, in Bombay. JLigli prolils ensure the 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine ' (onl muar.ee ol tile hade. At pu,scnt the Eng* 
in India has largely incieased and I he vanous j ljsh q not at ion v.uirs irom :hj to 40 shillings per 
provincial Excise Jteports hear witness to the I oz. and the price as sold by licensed chemists in 
spread of the ** Cocaine habit.” The consumers ! India vanes lroin Jis to Bs. U per oz. Owing 
of the drug, which is notoriously liainif'ul, aie to tile war ami the consequent stoppage of 
to he found in all classes of sock tv and m Bui nr* . illicit impoitatjons Hum Austua and Dcrinany 
even school children are lopoitcd to be its j u i.s not possible t<> buy ihe smuggled ding from 
victims; but in India ns in Baris the dins is j the vvnolesale de.i <_rh tor less than Its. 100 to 120 
mostly used by prostitutes or by mm as an ■ per ounce and when sold by the grain the price 
Aphrodisiac. The habit him spiced elm fl y j realized varies from Its. 400 to 425 per ounce, 
to those classes which an* prohibited by religion ! 'llu^e profits aie finthcr enhanced by adulter- 
or caste rules fiom partaking oi hquor and the 1 ation with phenacitlu and infeilor quinine, 
well know'll Indian intoxicating dings. ! The law in regard to Cocaine. -This varies 

Imports from Europe -Cocaine and its in different provinces. A summary iff the law 
allied drugs aie not inanubiotund m India, but j m Bombay is as follows : .No cocaine can bo 
are imported lrom (Icimauy, ITanee, England imported except by a licensed dealer and inl- 
and Italy. Most of the drug which is smuggled , poitation by means of the post is entirely 
into India, comes from Coimany and bears the , piohibited. Tlie sale, possession, transport 


mark of the well-known house of E. Men k, 
Darmstadt. 'This firm issues cocaine in flat 
packets of various sizes ranging trom 1 to :i 
ounces wliich arc easily packed away with othei 
articles and greatly iavoui the methods oi 
smugglers. Owing to its strength and punty 
cocaine eaters prefer this brand to any other 
in the market, ltesl rations on cxpoit. tiom 
Europe have been under consideration tor some 
time but as yet no international scheme devised 
to that end has boen agreed upon. 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by si a from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes enginecis and officers 
of the Austrian JMoyd and KJorio’llubattino S. 
S. Companies. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Mamiagoa and Pondicherry. The 
mam inland distributing centies are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooitan, Surat and 
Ahmedubad. Delhi especially is notorious 


ind export ot cocaine are piohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
ol tlie District. A duly qualified and licensed 
.Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or lomove 20 giuins in the exercise of his pro- 
tcssion ; and as iar as 6 grains may be possessed 
I by any person it covered by a bona fide pre- 
1 scription from a duly qualified Medical practi- 
tioner. The maximum punishment for illegal 
sale, possession, transport, etc., under Act V 
of 1878 as amended by Act XII of 1912 is as 
follows: Imprisonment for at term which may 
extend to one year or fine w'hich may extend 
to Its. 2,000 or both and on any subsequent 
conviction imprisonment lor a term which may 
extend to 2 years or fine which may extend to 
.Rs. 4,000 or both. The law in Bombay has 
been further amended so os to enablo security 
to be taken from persons who have been 
convicted of cocaine offences. The new Act 
also contains a section for the punishment of 
house owners who let their houses to habitual 
cocaine sellers. 
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Inman Tobacco. 

INDIAN TOBACCO. 


Tho tobacco plant was Introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605, As 
in. other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numeious ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new ciops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
Nirotiunn are cultivated, but onlv two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tubacum and 
N. ru8tica. The foimer is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of cuiing and maim* 
faetuung tobacco. These wcie often repeated, 
and gimlually the industry became identified 
with three great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
Northern Bengal (moie especially the ' 
District ot Rangpur) ; (2) Madras, Trichi- , 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconnda and Calicut in 
Southern India ; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- i 
mem in Human. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco j 
is manufacture <1 there. The chief factories 1 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherrv 

The Monghvr factory, which commenced 
business in 1 90S, bad an output in 1918-19 ol 
2,021 million cigarettes and 144,000 lbs. of 
smoking tobacco. 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical scitiori of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, l’usa, and three Memoiisi 
have been published recording the results of « 
investigations in that direction. The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have , 
been made in tho past to introduce into India 
the botsfc varieties of cigarette tobacco iroin • 
America, but the results have been disappoint- , 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybrid »za- . 
tlon new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian , 
conditions of growth, which possess In addition 
tho qualities necessaiy to obtain a better price, 

Area under Cultivation. — The cultivation ; 
of tobacco is very widespread in Biumn The 1 
two main vniieties are called *' Burmese to-! 
bacco” and “Havana tobacco." Ot the; 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties i 
“ Seywct-gyi,’’ the large-leaved variety and| 


i“ Seywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety with 
! pointed leaves. The former yields a heavier 
| crop, but the latter gives better quality. Thero 
jis always a great demand on the market for 
; both the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 

1 The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
! tor the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
I for the filling. 

| The most important tobacco tracts in British 
; India are * — (i) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
! tract ot Madras, where tho 'Uxi-Kappal and 
i Warn Kapnal varieties arc largely grown, the 
I former supplying the Trichlnopoiy • cigar ; 
(n) (he fJoda vari Delta of Madras; (Hi) the 
lfangpur tract of Bengal ; (ip) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa ; (v) Guzerat in Bombay 
and (in) the delta tract ot Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies In different 
localities ranging irom December to June, 
but tho bulk of tho ciop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April. Tho 
leaves when quite div, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment. They arc then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 20, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle. The 
haves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
vaiymg the decree of fermentation of the leaves, 
(liifm nt qualities of tobacco arc obtained. A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and lliis is tlio most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown foi cigar 
making The viekl of tobacco vari-s in different 
localities ranging ordinarily irunr 160 lbs. to 800 
lbs per ncie. tho return lindei high cultivation 
being from 800 lbs. to even 2,200 lbs. per acre. 

Exports. — The bulk of the Indian tobacco 
ex|>oited consists of leaf, the kinds chiefly 
“hipped being the ' ‘ Bis path ” (cheap country 
tobacco) and *' Poolah ” varieties of the Bang- 
pore Kind. “ Bispafh has no market in the 
l.nitcd Kingdom, hut is largely used by the 
Dutch. The total export oi tobacco in 1918-19 
amounted to 22 982,000 lbs. valued at Its. 
90,20.000. 

Imports. — The demand for Army purposes 
has in recent years led to great increases in the 
imports of tolmeco In 1918-19 over four 
million lbs. of cigarettes were imported against 
1 .721,000 lbs the pre-war average, ether 
kinds ot tobacco import cd an minted to 1,209,000 
Bis. r lbe total valuo of the imports being 
Us. 2,14,61,000. 
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Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti- 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out or tillering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and le-houHrig the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution oi 
improvement, schemes 

The oiigin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, us in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
in a ‘medical enquiry which was instituted 
into the sanitnrv condition of the town in 
1890, owing to the outbreak of plague It 
was estimated that the Trust might in the 
ensuing HO years have to provide tor the housing 
of 225,000 persons The population of Calcutta 
proper, which includes all the most crowded 
areas, was 0 40,1)05 in 1891, and increased to 
801,251 . trr bv 25 per cent , by 1001. The cor 
responding figure aecoulmg to the 1911 Census 
was 890,007. 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation oi Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the lloogblv 
and on the other by the halt 1 tikes. 

Preliminary investigations continued foi 
several years, so that, i* was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced m 
the provincial legislature a ml the Trust instituted 
by it The Bill provided lor a scheme involving 
the expenditure of Rs *,'22,00,000, and lor 
special local taxation to this end. It also 
provided for the appointment of a whole, time 
chairman of the boaul oi trustees and the 
membership ot the Trust was fixed at cloven, 
part of the members being nominated by Gov- 
ernment and others elected by local bodies 
whose interests are. most nearly eon coined. 

The following are the present Board of Trus- 
tees The IJon’ble Mr. C. II. Bonipas, I.O.8., 
Chairman; the Hon’ble Mr. C. K. Payne, i.o.s , 
Chairman of the Calcutta Municipal Corpora- 
tion (er-ofiicio ) ; the lion’ bio Jluja Reshee 
Case Law, ci.e., elected by the Corporation; 
the Hon’ble Alai Radii a Charan Pal, Bahadur, 
elected by tho Ward Commissioners ; Mr. 

J. V. Wyness. elected by the Commission- 
ers appointed under Sec. 8 (2) of tho Calcutta 
Municipal Act, 1899 ; the Hon. Mr. F. W. Carter, 
c.i.ji., o.b E., elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce; the Hon’ble Rai gitanath Rai 
Bahadur, elected by the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce; Sir XI. N. Mookerjoe, 
k.CJ.e., Mr. ,T. C. It. Peterson, CJE.,I.<J8, and 
Rai Annada Prosad fiarkar, Bahadur, and Mr. W 

K. Hods appointed by the Bengal Government. 

The work upon which th? Trust definitely 

embarked may be divided into three classes as 
follows : — 

Many parts of Calcutta are overcrowded 
with buildings and ill-provided with roads. 
These areas are to be re-arranged both 
on the ground of sanitation and for 
convenience of traffic; , 


Population will continue to Jhrong into the 
overcrowded parts unless It can live on 
tho outskirts and at the same time have 
speedy access to the business centres of 

tiic town. Quick truffle cun only take 

place along broad roads. These are al- 
most wanting in Calcutta, The construc- 
tion of broad roads will at tho sawo time 
ventilate the overcrowded parts of the 
town and it has been recognised from 
the outset that the construction of broad 
roads running both north and south and 
cast and west will thus Becurc a double 
object, ; 

There is the question of providing for the 
Imputation displaced by improvements, 
aod still moic important of providing 
for tho natural growth of population 
by laying-out roads and building sites 
on sparsely populated areas on the out- 
skirts of the tow T n. When persons of the 
working class are displaced or likoly to 
be displaced the Trust can build dwellings 
for them if private enterprise does not 
undertake the work. 

In order to lay all their work upon a sme 
foundation the Trust charged their Chief Engi- 
neer, Mr. F. J*. Richards, M u\E,, Ac , to 
make a comprehensive review oi the situation 
and UTommeudation^ and his report, a volume 
of 400 closely print* ri pages was issued in 1911, 
Meanwhile, the board had embarked upon 
certain improvement schemes which would 
not be inttrtered with by any larger schemes 
adopted later and upon a re -housing scheme 
with a view to provide accommodation for 
persons likeh to he displaced by the improved 
scheme* under preparation The buildings 
designed resembled those erected by the Bombay 
Improvement r J rust. 

The steady progress of these operations 
inevitably p»ovokcd vehement criticism of the 
knul that always arises upon schemes inter- 
feung with vested property niter* sts, hut 
by last, year a great deal of practical^ useful 
work had been accomplished in the trans- 
formation oi tin* congested areas and insanitary 
slums aud the. planning ot new streets. Of the 
sixteen improvement schemes submitted to 
Government during the preceding three years, 
twelve were, received sanction and one remained 
under consideration, while three, were, abandoned 
or modified. Of these the most costly scheme, is 
the Central Avenue, a wide, thoroughfare passing 
north to south, the acquisition of land for which 
will cost two hundred lakhs gross, and fifty lakhs 
nett. One of the most ambitious schemes of the 
Trust, is that for tho construction of a flue 
thoroughfare to connect the llowTah Bridge with 
the centre of commercial Calcutta, The estimat- 
ed wt-t cost oi the scheme is nearly 751 lakhs, 
and it will be necessary to raise funds by the 
issue of debentures. 

The Bengal Government, in a review’ of the 
Trusts operations, last year, partly endorsed the 
complaints of the critics, saying that while 
one of the objects of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act was the rehousing of the poorer and working 
classes displaced by the execution of the im- 
provement schemes, tho action taken by the 
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Trust to carry out. this object did not appear outlook they say, 1 ' Tin* Improvement Trust 
to have been either adequate or satUfactorv 1 is continually called on to weigh the rival claims 
In its results* It had undertaken only one | of two conflicting policies : on the one band It Is 
rehousing scheme, which could nut be said to; urged to undertake Im prominent Schemes in 
have been a success because the tenements the north of Calcutta, so as td facilitate traffic 
provided by it had not attracted the working class ' and improve sanitary conditions and on the 

for whom tlipy me Intended, but were largely j utbw hand there is the obvious necessity ot 

occupied liy men of poorer hhadralok class, : developing suburban area* so as to accommodate 
students and others living without their not only the natural increase of population but 
fftinihes, who had not. been displaced by the , also persons displaced by the execution oi 
operations ot the Trust. : inipro\oment schemes in the centre of the town. 

On the whole priority has been given and it can 
The whole question harl already been reviewed , scarcely bo doubted, rightly given, to the policy 
by the Trustees, and m summarising the 1 of suburban development,” 

BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


Bombay is an island twelve miles long, but 
very narrow and containing only 22 square miles 
altogether, but in the city, occupying little 
more than half the island, there lives a popu- 
lation enumerated at 072,892 at the Census in 
1911, and actually totalling at the present 
time, according to conservative estimates, 
over a million and a quarto Bombay is, m 
point of population, the second city ot 1h»’ 
British Kmpiie. Seventy-six pi r cent of its 
people live in one-roomed tenements. A. 
terrible visitation of plague in 189(1 harshly 
directed attention to the insanitary conditions 
arising Irom overcrowding and as it was 
rccognlst d that the task of effecting the required 
Improvements was too great tor the Municipal]!.} , 
a special body, termed the Trusses lor the Im- 
provement of the City ot Bombay, was appointed. 
It consists ol 1 1 members, of whom lorn arc 
elected by the Municipality and one each by the 
Chamber of Commeieo, the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation and tho Poit Trust, and tho balance 
nominated by Government, or sit ex- 
officio as officers of Government. The Board is 
presided over by a whole-time chairman (who 
has hitherto always been either a covenanted 
civilian or an officer of the Public Works 
Department) and he is also head of the ex- 
ecutive. Tho present chairman and members 
of the Trust are as follow : — 

Chairman — 

Mr. K G. Turner, I C.S., J.p. 

Ex-officio Trustees— 

Maj.-Gcu. W. B. James, cu, C.l.tf., M.VO., 
General Officer Commanding Bombay 
District. 

Mr. J. P. Rrandcr, r.o.S, J.P, Collector 
of Bombay. 

Mr. H. B. Clayton, i.e.s., J.P., Muuicipul 
Commissioner for tho City of Bombay. 

Elected by the Corporation— 

The Hon. Sir Dinsha EduJii Waeha, T£t.,J.P. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Chunllal V. Mehta, J.P.. 

Mr. Cowasjl Jcliangir Keadymoney, o.b.e., 
J.P. 

The Ron. Mr. V. C, Scthna, o.b.k., j.p. 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce — 

Mr. II. G. Cocke. 

Elected by the Port Trustees— 

Mr. G. W. Hatch, I.O.8., j.P. 

'Elected by the MiUowners * Association— 

Sir Sassoon David, B^rt,. J.p, 


Nominated by Government — 

Sir Lawless Hopper, Kt., J.P. 

Mr. Muhonudbhoy Ourrimbhoy Ebrahim. 

Tho lion. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta, 

* o.i.k., j.p. 

The specific duties of the Trust are to con- 
struct new and widen old streets, open out 
crowded locality s, reclaim lands from the sea to 
provide room for expansion, and construct 
sanitary dwellings for the poor. 

Bombay city grew on haphazard lines, 
houses being added as population poured in 
with the growth of trade and without any 
regard to town planning or the sanitary re- 
quiicments of a great town. The price of 
land was always comparatively high, owing 
to the small area of the island, and while tho 
builder had only one object m vhw, namely, 
to collect as many rail paying tenants as 
possible on the smallest possible piece of land, 
there wore no proper restraints to compel him 
to observe the most ordinary rules of hygiene. 
The result was tho erection of great houses, 
sometimes live and six storeys high, consti- 
tuting mere nests of rooms. There was no 
adequate restriction as to the height of these 
shawls, or the provision of surrounding open 
space, so that the elementary rules as to tho 
admission of light and air went unobserved 
and the house builder inviuiably erected a 
building extending right up to tlio margins 
of his site. Consequently, great houses ac- 
commodating from a few hundred to as many 
as four thousand tenants wore built with no 
more than two or three feet between any two of 
them and with hundreds of rooms having no 
opening at oil into the outer air. 

The TiUi-t has practically reconstructed 
large areas on modem sanitary lines, but the old 
municipal by-J.ius having until within the past 
year remained quite inadequate for the due control 
of private building operations by the Munici- 
pality, the Tnist. have spent millions sterling 
of public, money in sweeping away abuses, 
while unscrupulous landlords, still unchecked, 
added in the sam« old manner to the Insanitary 
conditions oi the place. It is hoped that the 
amendment of tho hv-laws, as recently settled, 
will overcome this evil of bad building. 

Certain Government and Municipal lands 
were vested in the Trust, tho usufruct of which 
it eujoys, and the Trust receives a contribution 
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from municipal revenues amounting to a de- 
finite share in the general 'tax receipts, approxi- 
mating to 2 per cent, on assessments and subject 
to no maximum. Works were financed out 
ol 4 per cent, loans, until the war stopped 
borrowing by the Trust, the loans being guar- 
anteed by the Municipality and Government, 
and the revenue ol the Trust being used to 
meet Interest and sinking fund rliargi s. 

The salient features of the Trust's programme 
of 41 schemes as completed or sanctioned up 
to 1918-19 may he siimrnniv-cd as follows 
' — Capital spent on acquisition and 

works gradually rises from <>98 lakhs 
at end of 1917-18 to 9o9 lakhs at end 
of 1944-45. Debt, gradually rises Ii om 508 lakhs 
in 19 *l 7-18 to 788 lakhs in 1021-25. Annual in- 
terest and sinking fund 1 barges thereon gradu- 
ally rise from 25,02 lakhs in 1917-18 to 35 8 >111 
1925-20. From 1959-00 th- v gradually fail :w 
loans are paid off till til ‘y vanish in J 98 1-85 . 
Permanent ground rents gradually rise from j 
12,84 lakhs in 1917-JK to 30*33 lakhs in 1910-47. ; 
Nett, annual revenue from estates rises from ' 
24,52 lakhs in 1917-18 to 31*33 lakhs in > 
1950*57. Prom 1998-99 onwards the nett reve ! 
nuo gradually falls as sehedul(»d lands revest, in j 
Government and the Municipality till wli u 111 1 
2029-30 none such remains with the Trust it 1 
reaches 2.'*11 lakhs .Margin lor expansion el { 
programme, Rs. 122 lakhs. 

Plan of operations. 

The work of the Trust, as epitomised by thc-o 
figures, can ho divided into two parts Tin 
first concerned the immediate alleviation of 
the worst burdens of insamtation and tin 
second consisted of opening up new risidential 
areas. The Trust began by attacking the 
most insanitary areas cutting broad roads 
through them Meanwhile, large arms of good 
building land, lying idle for want of development 
works, were developed and brought on tin. 
market, sold at remunerative rates and largely 
built upon. Instances of this development are 
the Chan pat i and Garndcvi < states, the land 
overhung by Malabar Hill, Ik tween it and the 
native city. These Were cut up with fine new 
roads and arc now nearly covered with modern 
suburban dwellings. Two of the most iimmtaiv 
quarters In the midst ol the city have been level 
led to the ground and rebuilt in accordance with 
hygienic principles Sanitary chaw Is have been 
built for over 20,000 persons. 

The death-rate in the Trust’s permanent 
cliawls has always been considerably below the 
general death-rate In the viciulty. The smallest 
one room tenement on the Trust Estate is 
large enough for a family of five. 

The second phase of the Trust’s work, arising 
gradually out of the first and advancing along 
with Its later stages, consists of the development 
of a new suburban areas in the north of the 
island, beyond the present city, and the con- j 
Btructlon of great arterial thoroughfares traver- 
sing the island from north to south. 

During the past four years there has been 
an Important movement towards the esta- 
blishment of co-partnership housing societies on I 
the Board’s Estate. The Board regard 
the new departure as one deserving every | 


encouragement at their hands, especially in 
connection with the disposal of land in their 
suburbs in the north of the island and sites have 
been given to bocietics on specially favourable 
terms. 

but in reer nt, years the Improvement Trust, 
have perpetually been subjected to fierce 
eritK.i-.in, based upon Ihe undoubted fact that, 
its operations dUhoused population moio 
qiiiob.lv than they provided new accommodation 
') ids evil has been aeguvated by the great 
iniiux of new population into the citv during 
the past, hw or six years. The, result has been 
a cross mcri a so of overcrowding hi all kinds 
of housing accommodation throughout the 
city and a violent increase m rents Criticism 
of the Trust, assumed mull proportions and 
received *,uch general support that the abolition 
of that bodv and the absorption of its duties 
bv the Municipality was iormulated into definite 
proposals bv Government two years ago The 
grt at, difficult \ of the housing problem, however, 
nuanwhile compelled Government, to pass 
Rent Vets for th^ protection of tenants and to 
tackle on a large scale the problem ni pio\ ding 
further housing aicommodatinn It was re- 
cognized that vast housebuilding operations 
must be undertaken and this involved the 
supervision ot the work by a special body 
(Nmsecpientlv, the 'I rust, from IxTng moribund 
has siuldi nly obtained a new lease oi life. 

Enormous s< hemes for the expansion ot 
j housing in the eit.v are now passing through 
I tin* fmiil stage-, hi fore being put into execution. 

J Government, the Improvement Tiust, and tli' 1 
T r.‘at (inplouis of labour will all he concerned 
[ in the work and the Improvement, IT mat have 
floated a huge new progiarnme, their new 
hcheiiMS haiictinncd dm mg 1919 rejaesenting 
a greater undertaking than all their former 
schemes put togethei 

The new schemes of the Trust concern the 
northern part of Bombay Island, vlure large 
opportunities for suburban developin' nt olfe 
themselves At, Worli on the noith-west, 
of the Island, at Dharavi on the north, and at, 
.Hewn and Wadala on the north-east, the 
'I’rust have undertaken development scheme^ 
involving the acquisition and development 
of 1,558 acres, or 2 * 4 3 square miles, that, is, 
betwem ]/9t,h and 1/I0th of the whole area 
j ot the Bombay Island A considerable amount 
of filling ot lowly Ing land is involved and for 
I this purpose mat, dial from the hills on the 
, north-east and north-west of the Island will be 
utilised, the hills being lowered in such a manner 
ns to level them into dcshable building sites. 
The outlay involved by these three schemes 
amounts to over Ks. 590 lakhs (£9,70,000, 
at 2.v. li7. exchange 1 and the execution of the 
ueoeswry work " will be proceeded as 
I rapidly as possible and will occupy about 
1 10 years There will be room for more tliaxi 
a quarter of a million new population, equal 
to nearly 1/itli of the present total population 
of tlie city, in the three new estates when they 
are fully developed and the recoupment which 
the Trust will derive from the disposal of build- 
ing sites upon them will repay almost the whole 
of the enormous capital outlay. 
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The Indian Ports. 


'lhe administration of the affairs of flu* 
largei ports (Calcutta. Bombay , Mad rat, Karachi, 
Rangoon and Chittagong) is vested by law in 
bodies specially constituted, tor the purpose. 
They h; vi» wide powers, but their proceeding 
are subject In u greater degree than those, ot 
municipal bodies to the control of Government, 
Except in Calcutta, the elected members are 
fewer in number than the nominated members. 
At all the port* the European members con- 
stitute the majority and the Hoard for it an goon 
consist? mainly of European members. 

The income, expenditure and capital debt, 
according to the latest figures obtainable from 
the Department of Statistics (India) of the 
liw pi in ci pal polls managed by Trusts (Aden i> 
txeluded lrom the tables) aie shown m the bil- 
lowing table : — 


Income. Expcndi - ! Capital 
1 tun- I Debt 


total expenditure, respectively, of all the chief 
Indian ports duiing the year 1917-18, the latest 
pel jod for winch the returns are obtainable 



Income 
per cent. 

Expenditure 
per cent. 

Calcutta 

33 * 7 

36M 

Bombay 

38*7 

38’3 

Madras .. 

3‘6 

4*1 

Karachi .. . . 1 

] 4 ■ r» 

31-3 

Rangoon . . . , i 

8*8 

9 f 4 

Chittagong , . . . i 

0'7 

0 8 


The latest return of the Department of Statis- 
tics shows that in the ten years ending 1917-18, 
the income and expenditure of each port have 
increased ns shown in the following table. The 
total income of all the ports has increased in 
tile decade by 79*0 per cent, and the total 
expenditure by Ci2'? per cent. : — 


Calcutta 


f 

1,03.') .o tr# 


b j t 

1,0 11,0.57, 7,015,78". 


Bombay . . 
Karachi . . 
Madras , 
Rangoon . . 


1,213,110 

453,838 

111,018 


1 ,108,07. *j 
S20,05oj 
lio.no; 

271.081; 

I 


.0,20 4,". 
1,725,002 
920,40 1 
1 ,990,800 


(\i lent in 
Hombiu 
Madras* 

Karachi 

Itammou 

I'hittairong 


Increase per < cut, 


i 

| Income 

| Expenditure 

' ! ft 

] 00.5 

1 5(. .1 

! 335.0 

24.0 

80.3 

1 59 4 

; 5.1,0 

ft (i 

99.1 

80 9 

97.5 


In the Department ot Statistics. India, the; The war lias affected the trade of all the 
following returns have been compiled, showing , ports in a manner which nukes it useless to 
the ratios borne by the income and the expen - 1 continue comparisons up to date on the lines or 
diture of oncli port to the total income and the ; the foicgomg figures. 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Poit of Calcutta 
are as follows • — 

Appointed by Government, — The Ilon’ble 
Mr. C. .1 Stevenson Moore, (' V. o , I.r s , (’hair- 
man, Mr. S. Williams, Vice-Chairman. 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce - 
Mr. C. E. ‘lleadcl (Becker Cray <fc Co ); Mr 
S. G. L. Eustace (Kilburn A Co); Mr. 
L. Edwards (Andrew Yule & Co.); The Uon’ble 
Mr. W E. Crum, O.B.E. (Graham & Co.); Mr. 
A. Cameron (Mackinnon Mackenzie A Co.); The 
Hon’ble Sir F. W. Carter, C. i. E., o. B, E. 
(Turner Morrison & Co.). « 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association , — 
Mr. O. 1* . Hooper (Thacker Spink <fc Co.). 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. — Babu Nibaran Chandra Sircar 
(N. C. Sircar & Sons). 

Elected by the Municipal Corporation of Cal- 
cutta, — The Hon’blc Baja Re shoe Case Law, 

O.I.E. | 


j Nominated by Government —Mr. A. M. Clark 
I (As?. A cent^ Ik insal Nagpur Radwax i ; Air ,1. A 
i Marshall (Agent, East Jiuiian' Railway), 
j Hr .1. Coates (Agent, E B. Rnilw.iv); Mr. 

J \. 11. l.lo>d, ii's (folleitor of Customs') ; 
and Captain M. W. Earcw'ell, C.ir.,, k.t.m. 
(Captain Superintendent. Kiddcrpoio Dockyard). 

The principal officers of the Tiust are — 
Secretary. — Mr. T. If EMerton. 

Traffic Manager -—Mr. T. J. JtlcCloughin. 

Chief Accountant. — Air. N. G. Park, c.a. 

Chief Engineer. — Mr. J. Me Glaahun, M. INST. 
C.E. 

Deputy Conservator . — Commander E. A. 
Cons tabic, 7(.N\ 

Medical Officer. — Lt.-Col. R. P. Wilson, 

r.n c.s., i.m.s. 

Consulting Engineer and London Agent. — M, 
J. Angus, M. INST. O.E. 
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The operations of the Trust wore seriously 
affected by the war, as owing to the posi- 
tion of Calcutta, there was practically no 
military traffic to be handled and the volume 
of imported goods ami of coal exported 
shrank very largely, owing to the shortage of 
tonnage from unrestricted submarine attack 
on all vessel?., firstly, by the loss of vessels 
actually engaged in trade with Calcutta, j 
secondly, by the general diversion of ships to i 
the Cape route, with a consequential reduction 
in the number ol voyages made by each, and 
thirdly, by the withdrawal of vessels irom 
Eastern waters to meet the losses of tonnage 
incurred in Europe. A further Joss of trade 
occurred from the restriction on the import of 
Bferma rice into Calcutta, which the Govern- 
ment of India found it necessary to impose m 
order to relieve the heavy demands on rolling 
stock The nett, tonnage of exports and imports 
entering tho port shrank from 4,256,987 tons 
in the last, pre-war year to 2,091,01 1 in 1917-18. 
The Port Commissioner's income meanwhile 
increased from Ks 1,5 1,28, 435 to its. 1,58,39,175. 
but this was tne result ok the imposition of 
special war surcharges. The Commissioners 


arc under obligation to reduce or discontinue 
the special war charges as soon as the revival of 
trade renders this possible,* but they did not 
last year feel justified in doing either, because 
to have done so would have resulted in a deficit, 
of Hs 17 . 02 lakhs on the year's working, while, 
f.nMvr, the linpiovenient that took place In 
H<o 1 ommissioners’ ordinary receipts did not 
keep pace with the. increased expenditure under 
all mam heads, especially under establishment., 
stores, maintenance ami repairs, owing to the 
rise hi prices 

I At the time of tho outbreak of war, the Com- 
j missioners had in hand large development 
schemes which had been prepared as the out- 
come of the report of the Special Port Facilities 
Committee appointed by Government in Decefii- 
| her 1913 to investigate tho important questions 
! connected with tin* luture dcvelopmmt oi the 
1 poit.but the executions of those sehemes,so far 
I as they were in hand in August 1914, Including 
' the construction oi a new dock to bo entitled 
I King George’s Dock, has been delayed betn on 
I account- or the impossibility of obtaining 
1 materials and tlv financial restrictions laid down 
I by tho Government of India. 


BOMBAY. 


The Bonrd of Trustees of the Port of Bombay ! 
Is constituted of 17 members, as follows ■ — 
Appointed by dneerntneut — -Mr. G. \V. Hatch, 
1.0. K. (Chairman), Mr. Muhomedbhoy Cumin- 1 
bhov Ebr.ihim (.Messrs. Curiimbhov Ebrahim 
dt Co.,) Sir Lawless Ueppcr, Kt. (Agent., G. 1. I' 
Railway), The Hon’ble Mr. Purshotaindas Tlia- | 
kurdas, c.i e., m.b.e., (.Messrs. Kaiandas Kajaram 
A Co.) Major General \V. C. Knight, c.u.. r.s.l , 
i> s.o. (Military Oliicer serving with Bombay 
Brigade), The Tiou’ble Mr. Phiiozc (1 Sdhns, 
o.b.k. (Messrs. Pliiroze C. Sethna), Mr. P. W. 
Monie, i o.s. (Municipal Commissioner, Bombay), 
Captain N. I' J. Wilson, CMG, (Mi E., K.N. 
(Director of the, Koval Indian Marine) Mr. U S. 
Ifardy, I.C.H., (Collector oi Customs, Bombay). 
Mr. W. V. J'euhey (Acting Agent, 14. 14. A C.. i. 
Kail way). 

Elected by the Chamber of Commnce — Mr. \- 
H. Eroom (P. A 0. and B I, 8. K. Co.), Sir 
Thomas W. Rirkett Kt., (Killick Nixon A Co.), 
The Hon’ble Mr. Algol K. Puton (W. A. A. 
Graham A Co.), Mr. Malcolm S. Hogg. (Forbes, 
Forlw, Campbell A Co.), Mr. JV1. Ni&sini 
(David Sas3oon A Co.) 

Elected by the Indian Merchants' Chamber A 
Bureau. — -Mr. Manu Subcdar, DA., D.sc. (Lalji 
Naranji A Co.) 

Elected by the Grain Merchants' Association. — 
air. Velji Lakharaflco Napu, n.A., il.b. (Nappoo 
Nensi A Co.). 

The following are the principal officers of the 
Trust 

Secretary. — Mr. W. R. S. Sharpe. 

Chief Accountant.— Mr. J. Tyere 

Engineers.— P.G. Messent, O.j.k, , m. 
INST. o.ic. (Chief Engineer), Mr. A. C. W. 
Fosbery, M. inst. C.e. (Deputy Chief Engineer). 

Port Officer.- -Captain C, S. Hickman, d.s.o., 


Docks Manager.— Lt,-Colonel J. A Cherry. 

The revenue of the Trust In 1916-17 amounted 
toils. 1,93,21,33*. The expenditure amounted 
to Us. l,82.8o,217. Hie net. surplus on the 
Veai's working was Its. 10,35,117, which was 
l transferred to the Kt venue Reserve Fund, 
from which the Tin-. tees are tempoiarily financ- 
ing a large part of their capital expenditure. 

I The balance of the, fund at tho close oi the year 
1 amounted to Ks. 89,78,174. The aggregate 
capital expenditure during tin* year was 
Hs. 37,52,369. The total debt of the Trust at 
the end of the year amounted to Rp. 15,47,65,747. 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated 210 crores In vaiue. 

Tho number of steam and square rigged 
vessels which entered the docks or were 
berthed at the harbour walls and paid dues, 
excluding those which remained for unloading 
and loading In the harbour stream during 
i recent years, including last year, is shown by 
; the following statement : — 

Year. Number. Tonnage, 

1906- 4)7 .. .. 1476 2,690,406 

1907- 08 .. .. 1477 2,678,345 

! 1908-09 .. .. 1474 2,633,303 

1909-10 .. ., 1611 2,747,779 

j 1910-11 .. .. 1589 2,866,623 

, 1911-12 .. .. 1519 2,767,913 

1912- 13 .. .. 1560 2,926,506 

1913- 14 .. ., 1579 3,135,597 

1914- 15 4 .. 1880 4,417,035 

1915- 16 .. .. 1794 3,939,721 

1916- 17 .. .. 2112 5,031,572 

1917- 18 .. .. 2069 4,746,578 

191819 .. .. 2058 4,526,846 

Tin? two dry docks were in constant occu- 
pation, tho total tonnage of vessels dry docked 
amounting to 1,323,610 tons which was less 
than the previous year’s record by 1,30,0721 

tons. 
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KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi arc as follows : — 

Chairman.— Mr. J. B. s. Thubton, C.I.E., 
P.W.D 

Appointed by Government.— Mr. W. (i. 
■Nicholas (Anderson A; Co.) (on leave) ; Mr. E. 
Miller (Messrs. Ewart Ttyrlo A Cn.) (Acting), 
Mr, N. 11. ('alder (JDy. Traffic Manager, Karaeln 
fort North Western Railway)* Major G. M. 
Glynton, n s 0 ., (General Stall Oflicur, Karachi 
Brigade); Mr. T. J. Stephen (The National 
Bank of India, Ltd.); Mr. Gtdumal Lckhraj 
(Representative Indian Merchants), Col. 11. J. 
Mahon, 0 i.e. (Embarkation Commandant). 
One vacant 

Elected by the. Chamber of Commerce — Mr. 
K. A. Pearson (Forbes, Forbes Campbell A Co, 
Ltd ) ; Mr. A. 0. Brown (Mackmnon Maeken/ie 
A Co.) ; Mr. S. C. Woodward (Clements Robson 
it Co.) (on leave); Mr. Jf (j. Houghton (Me&->is. 
Donald Craham A Co.) (Acting). 

Elected by the Municipality — Mr, Wudhumal 
Oodhaiam, b a., ll.b. 

The principal olticcrs of the Trust, are ; — 

Port Officer.— Commander ii. K. Voiteath, 
R.T.M. 

Assistant Port Officer and Harbour Master . — 
Commander >1. Treason, It. N. It (Retd.). 

Seen tarn tt* Chief Accountant. — Nlr. It. A. 
Inglet, ba.,(U. 

Chief Engineer.— Mx. \V. 11. NeiLson, B.A., 
B.A I., M.l.C.E, 


Deputy Chief Engineer.— Mi. T. H. E. Coad. 

The revenue receipts and expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1918-19 were as 
under ; — 

Revenue receipts (exeluding the Port Fund Ac- 
count, JKs 53,76.732, Expenditure Re. 53,67,131. 
Surplus Bs. 9,601. Reserve Fund Rs. 36,64, 
300. 

The number of vessels which entered tho 
Port, during the year 1918-19 exclusive of 
vessels put back and fislung boats, wak 4,576 
with a tonnage of 2,307,883$ against 5,504 
with a tonnage of 3,074,600$ in 1917-18. 1,167 
steamer of all kinds entered the port with a 
tonnage nl 2,162,716 against 1,439 and 2,851,535, 
resjH'Ctivelv, m the. previous year. Of tho 
above, 1,094 were of British Nationality. 

Imports landed at the ship wharves during 
the year totalled 175,242 tons against 161,115 
in the pie\iotis rear Total shipments from 
the sbipwbarves were. 1,862,399 tons in 1918*19 
against 3,060,390 tons in 1917-18. 

A lower Harbour Improvement Scheme was 
sanctioned by Government, in 1915 hut tempo- 
rarily being up by the war and in accordance 
with thD tho entrance chaunel of the port 
will bo deepened to a depth of 32 ft. 6 in. 
at L. W. O. S. T. This will enable any 
ship that can pass through the Suez Canal 
to enter the harbour and take up a 
beith at the lowest state of the tide. The 
sanctioned draught for the Suez Canal is now 
20 feet, but 32 feet are being worked up to 
and it is understood that this will not be the 
extreme limit. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen arc the Trustees of 
the Poit of Madras: — 

Officials — Sir Francis J E. Spring, k.C.i k. 
(Chairman, on leave); the Collector ot Customs. 
Captain 0. B. Henley, ftl.M. (Presidency Port 
Officer) and Mr. M, Brown (Supenntemlending 
Engineer, V. Circle, Madras). The Hon Trie Sir. 
II. II, (1. Mitchell, O.B.E., M.I.U.K., Acting Chlei 
Engineer and Chairman, 

Non-Officials — (1) Nominated by Govern- 
ment. — Mr. A. A. Biggs, M. Inst.. C. E., Mr. 
B. 0. Scott., M. R. Ry , Ruo Bahadur N. C. 
llajagopala Achunya ; Khan Bahadur Mahomed 
Abdul Kuddus Badsha Sfthcb. (2) Representing 
Ckamber of Commerce , Madras — The llon’ble 
Sir Gordon Eraser ; Mr. \Y\ A. Turner ; Mr. J. E. 


i Simpson ; Mr. II. P. M. Rae. (3) Representing 
| Southern India Chamber of Cmnrncric, Madras . — 
; M. ,lt. By. V. Gopal Menem Avergal and Mr. 
M. A. Subhan Suhite U.iha<l>ir. (4) Representing 
Madras Tiades Association. — Mr. S. 3 Green. 

Tho receipts ot the Trust from all sources 
in 1918-19 were Rs. 19,71,940 against Eh. 
16,74,205 in 1917-18 These are the laigest 
annual receipts on record and it Is expected 
j that those of 19J9-20 will exceed tin in. Tho 
I gross expenditure out of revenue — not counting 
! contributions made by revenue to capital or 
repayment of debt — was Rs. 20,17,941. 

During the year 406 vessels with an aggregate 
tonnage of 679,983, including 147 from foreign 
ports, called at the port as against 354 vessels 
aggregating 738,371 tons in the preceding year. 


RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
port of Rangoon is comprised of tho iollowing 
thirteen members : — 

Appointeil by Government,. — Mr. J. L. Holmes, 
M. Inst. O.E., (Chairman and Chief Engineer), 
Mr. A. E. Poyd, (Chief Collector of Customs, 
Burma) ; Mr. II. C. Nangle (Commissioner ol 
Police, Rangoon); Captain E. J. 0. Hordern, 


R.I.M., (Principal Port Officer, Burma), Mr. G. 
Scott, m.a., 1 o.s., (President, Rangoon Munici- 
pality); Mr. .). R. D. Ghseott; Mr. J. R. Baxter 
and Maung Po Vce. 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce 
The llon’ble Mr. E. J. Holberton, O.B.E., 
(Vice-Chairman), Messrs. J. Hogg, A. B, Ritchie 
and J. A. Swan. 
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Elected by the, Rangoon Trade s Association . — 
Mr. J, Donald. 

Officers of the Trust are— 

Secretary,— Mi, I, Cu»lmg. 

Resident Empneer — Mr NV. Lindlov, sub proton 

Executive Engineer (Utter Conservancy ) — Mi 
E. (\ Nheu, a. M Inst c K (on lrd\c) ; Mr, 
W. Liudlcv, (oihdatiug). 

Deputy Cornea tor. — Mr II G C. Ashton, 
]j y n. 

Tniffic 1 hnuuie , —An. i). If. Keeling, mi 1 , 
H.a. 

Chief Accountant — Mr. I) If, Janus, A 0 V. 

*Rort Health I)< purtnient — hr V. \. km, . 
M ihCV.n p n , Port HimIUi (Mluvr 

1'ott Police I >c purtnient — Mr. T. Austin, 

Superintend* nt 

The reevipts and oxp« i miii n 1 1 * on lewum* 
account ot the jiort oi Rangoon in 1918-19 weio 
as follows : — 


I Bp. 

i Receipts 52,27,218 

j Expenditure . . r . . . . 45,150,908 

1 The c-.ipihil clrbt of the port at the end of the 

; year wor fis. 2 ,Q£,fi 2 , 000 . Securities (at cost) 

: of Ms (.5, 18,001) arc held at the credit of the 
sinking tuiul. 

The total vnlne ot the trade of the port during 
the year was Rs (5:5154 18 lakhs, as compared 
■ \Mth Rh 4,900 21 lakhs in the preceding vear. 

'I hr total mi polls (landed or sent Inland in 
hut ci .lit ) fioiu se.igoimr vessels nmoimted 
, to 71:5,101 tons, hoods landed from vessels 
aiming xrom European ports and other ports 
outside \su declined h\ T 1(5 per cent , and fiom 
Asiatic pints on the other hand were 111 per cent, 
more than m 1917-18 1'lie tratlic at the 
I* l.tn s i<*r inland Ne-s Is totulU d 1,29 1,7. 5:5 tons. 
The total number of steameiw (excluding Go- 
uminent u— ieU) rumimg the port was 1,0.58 
with a total net. icii-teied tonnage ot l, tt 90, 172 
being an in<r*\W‘ oL 124 steamers and 245,5150 
toil.-, o\e,r the pro \ ions year. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong, in Eastern Bmgal, on the right 
hank of the, Kaniaphuli river 12 miles lroru ils 
mouth, was aheady an important place of tiade 
in the sixteenth century, when the Portuguese 
merchants ;ia\e it. the name of Poito (4i an do. 
Tln> construction of the Assam Den gal Bailw:i\ 
has made it the natural outlet tor tin trade of 
Assam and part ot Eastern Ren gal The elm f 
hu-)ines.s is the export of the Pier* goods, salt 
and ke io, sene oil are l in pot ted, ui.d jute and 
t f a are the principal exports. 


Tlx** rhirf business is t!ie export- of tea, piece 
goo* Is, salt and koiXMiic oil are nnporU d, and 
ten and jil+i are the principal exports- 

I'OK^idN Trade, 1918-19. Rs. 

Imp'irts 42,29,925 

Expiits . .. . .. 3, '55,52,04 2 

COAbTINd T’RAIjF, 1918-19. 

Imports 2,20,00,500 

Exports 1,70,87,203 


V1ZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of the ereatior. of a hajbciir at 
Vl7agapatn.ni, to supply an outlet foi a I.ngrama 
of fertile eounti > lit tin ito unde\eJop« d and xvi til 
out suitable access to the outbid, voild, was been 
lately brought to the fore though a report to 
the Bengal- Aasjpur Railway Company by theii 
consulting engineers, Sir John Molfe Rairv 
Lyster and partners. This ivpoxt, whith w.U 
based on personal inspection, uphold** the practi- 
cability of creating, at no \ery extravagant 
cost, an inland harbour to which access would 
do maintained by two breakwaters pi ejecting 
into the sea, and by dredging a channel to the 
depth (in the first, instance) of 21 feet. A 
deep-water quay would be pro\i<fed, 1,500 feet 
in length, with a possibility of supph lug further 
accommodation in the future. The proposals 
made in this report were carefully gone into 
at site, by representatives both "of the con- 
sulting Engineer and of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and working plans have been prepared 
so that there might be no delay in starting work 
when funds became available for the purpose. 

The question received sympathetic consider- 
ation on the part of tho Indian Government 
and the Bcngal-Nagpur Railway will 
probably be given powers to raiso capital 
for the construction and working of the 
port as part of their railway system. 
That the creation of such a port would' have 
a beneficial influence on the development of 
a large area in East Central India seems un- 
quest lone d k It is pointed out that Vizaga- 


patam. lying as it does in front of the only 
practicable gap in (he harrier of the Eastern 
tiliats, U J oi mod by natum to b-' the outlet 
of the Central Brovina a, Irom whu-h a con- 
siderable amount ot tiade has taken this 
route in the past, even with the Imperfect 
eonummirations hitherto available. A nc«s- 
sary complement of the scheme w'ould be the 
construction of the proposed milway by Parvuti- 
] >u ram to Raipur, which with tho existing 
coast, line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, would 
make a large and rich area tributary to the 
proposed pent, and obviate the long and ex- 
pen»i\e elreuit by Calcutta. A link would also 
be supplied in the most direct route to Rangoon 
from Europe by way of Bombay, while from 
an imperial point of view' the possible provision 
of a fortified port, on the long and almost un- 
protected stretch of coast between Colombo 
and Calcutta is held to be a consideration of 
great importance. The lofty projecting head- 
land of the Dolphin's Nose would, it Is pointed 
out, offer facilities for this purpose as well as 
protecting the entrance to the Port from tho 
effects of south and south- westerly gates. 

Necessary steps arc being taken by the 
Government of Madras to achieve this end and 
proposals ore being made to acquire a vast 
extent of land for tho construction of the 
Harlwur. H. E. tho Viceroy in a speech at 
Madras on 24th November said the Government 
of India hoped to make material progress with 
tho scheme in the near future. 
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Famine In India la the Inevitable accom- 
paniment of economic conditions which leave 
the balk of the people dependent on the, soil 
for their means of livelihood. It is intensified, 
because the produce of the soil over the greater 
part of India is independent on a short rainy 
season, and the rains are erratic and subject 
to violent fluctuations. It falls with excep- 
tional severity on India because the soil ih 1 
divided into a multitude of petty holdings, 
tilled by people without any capital, living 1 
for the most part from hand to mouth, and 
amongst whom credit ceases to exist as soon J 
as the rains fail In other agricultural coun-| 
tries there are good seasons and bad; but there. 
Is none other, With the possible exception oi j 
China, where in a famine year millions of acres j 
may not yield so much as a blade of grass, < xeept i 
under artificial irrigation. The conclusion to j 
be drawn from these condi ti or. s is that for many ! 
years to come India must be susceptible Un 
famine, r i he shock of famine may be mitigated ; 
by the spread of railways, by the development, ! 
of irrigation, the growth of manufacturing 
industry and tho improvement of rural credit., 
There is evidence that nil these forces arej 
tending greatly to reduce the social and econo- 
mic disturbance caused by a failure of tho rains. ! 
But they cannot entirely remove it. 

Famine Under Native Rule. 

At one time there was a general tendency to 
attribute famine in Tiulia entirely to the effect of 
British rule. In tho golden age of India, We 
were told— whenever it may have been — famine 
was unknown. But India had been drained 01 
its resources of food by the railways, the people 
had been impoverished by tho land revenue 
demand and the country as a whole had been 
rendered less capablo of meeting a failure ol 
rains by t he " Drain ” caused by the llotm 
Charges (qv). These fallacies have disappeared 
under the inexorable logic of facts. A bettei 
knowledge of Indian history has shown that 
famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came. “In 1630 “j 
says Sir William Tiuuter, in the History 
of British India, “ a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise tin 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rile. Whole cities and districts 
Were left bare of inhabitants/* In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 


| they exlatj available for tho whole of India, In 
I Tndla there i9 now no such a thing as a food 
i famine; the country always produces enough 
! food for the Whole of the population ; famine 
i when It conies is a money famine and the task 
of the State Is confined to providing the mpans 
for those affected by drought to earn euough 
(0 buy food. The machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined alter we have seen the 
experiences through which it was c-volved. 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be (token 
as tho starting point because that induced to 
fust great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square, mi ies and 47,500,000 people. The. Bengal 
Government was a little slow In appreciating the 
need tor action, but later food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units weie relieved (a unit is one 
person supported for one day) at a coat 93 lakhB. 

: Tile mortality was very heavy, and it isestlmated 
that a million ptoplo, or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1808-70, The. latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; it is estimated that 
out of a total population ol a million and a half 
m Marwar, one minion emigrated. There wan 
I famine in Behar .n 1873-71, then came the gieat 
j South Indian Famine of 1876-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
paits of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab, The total area 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 58,500,000. Warned by the excessive 
I expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful, The excess 
i mortality in this famine Is said to have been 
| 5,250,000 in British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Its. SJ erores. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Rs. 81 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. 

The. experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 


families at 8 wally survived. He found the road under the presidency of Sir Richard Starchey, 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
on the highway where they died, there being to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great ami famine relief system to-day. They recommeud- 
crowd^l city, he could hardly see any living ed (1) that employment should be given on the 
persons ; but “ the corpses at the corner of the relict works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying clcnt for support, on the condition of perform- 
them. Thirty thousand had perished in the ing a suitable task; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
town alone, Pestlleuce followed famine.” Fur- lief should be given In their villages or in poor 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir houses to those who are unable to work. They 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo- n commended that the food supply should be 
mic Transition of India. The “ Drain’' theory left to private agency; except where that was 
has been exploded. It has como to be seen unequal to the demands upon it. They advised 
that whilst railways have checked the old- that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
lages they have made the reserves, where iu proportion to tho crop failure. In sending * 
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famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine , 
wage u is the lowest amount sufficient to main- j 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population ! 
at its normal level of comfort." Provincial | 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the ' 
famine of 1896-97. In that $o?,Q00 square 
miles were affected, with a population ot 

09.500.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000 at the time of greatest distress. The j 
cost of famine relief was its. crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Vts. 1J crore, 
and loans given aggregating Ils. 1J crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Its. 1| 
crore of which Its. 1J- crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality hi British India was estimated at 

750.000, The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life anrl the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and ttiat, the 

expense wag moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given tune to digest. , 
the proposals of this Commission or the people j 
to recover from the shock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the run jab famine wan acute . 
it was intense in ltajputana, liaroda, Central 



rainfall over (be whole of India was m extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. Thcro wa3 in consequence a great ioddei , 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, ; 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train 
Then districts like Gnjaiat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were j 
affected ; the, people hero being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within t.U? 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Native 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation In their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
soale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Rs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estlmatod at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
& i«n marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Native States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the Bupreme 
respo nsi bility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. 3* crores, the 
Native States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were Insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 


malaria which followed the advent of the rams 
Induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of tlicir policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of 44 putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of tagai loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a largo and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The, wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
r< commended ; and proposals were mado 

for saving cattle. 

Success of the new policy. 

The effectiveness of this machinery was 
| partly demonstrated during the three lean 
• years which followed the great famine in the 
Bombay Presidency. But it received its 
most eoPwspicuous demonstration when the 
rains failed m the United Provinces in 1907-08. 
Bom l strategy was practised hero on an un- 
precedented scale, tagai loans being granted 
with the greatest, liberality. The effect of these 
measures vtas succinctly indicated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, 
Sir John Hcwett, in a speech in summarising 
hia administration prior to his doparturo in 
England in March 19 J 2. He showed that in tho 
autumn harvest of 1907 there was a shortage 
of 4 million tons of food grains anrl in the spring 
harvest a shortage of 3 million tons, giving a 
total of seven million tons, or the food sup- 
plies for tho Province for nine months and 
an economic km of £38 million pounds. The 
Government advanced £1J million to culti- 
vators for temporary purposes and large Bums 
for wells and permanent irrigation. The 
i whole of this sum was repaid except fifty-four 
thousand pounds remitted owing to a second 
bad season and twenty-five thousand pounds 
then outstanding. By common consent a 
, great famine had never been met with loss 
loss and suffering to the people, and two years 
, later hardly a trace of it remained. In 1911 
; the rainfall failed over a considerable area 
| In Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency and 
again in 1912 in the Ahmednagar District Of 
I the Bombay Deccan and both these partial 
j failures demonstrated that the shock of famine 
is far less severe now, owing to the increased 
resourcefulness of the people, than it was so 
late as 1899. Still further evidence In the 
same direction was furnished when the rains 
failed over largo areas in the United, Provinces 
in 1913-14. This famine affected 17,000 square 
miles with a population of 5£ millions, whilst 
distress was grave In 30,000 square miles With 
a population of 14 millions. 
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Three points soon emerged from the 
year — the people showed greater resisting 
ower owing to. their improved economic con- 
ition ; they met the emergency with wonder- 
ful courage and resource ; am! the application 
of the relief programme brought the numbers 
ou public works within manageable propor- 
tions, and Induced the speedy return of the 
people to their normal avocations when tiu 
advent of bountiful rains in 1914 enabled agri- 
cultural operations to be generally resumed. 

The Government of India is now In posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept Informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops ; pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant arc stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses uiu opened ami giatuitous roliei 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
lains the people aro moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera, 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- ; 
laria, which generally supeivcnes when the i 
rains break. Kccent experiences go to show , 
that never again will the Government of India . 
be compelled to distribute relief on the tre- 1 
mendous scale demanded in 1899-1900. The 
high juices of produce have given the culti- , 
vators considerable resources, the extension < 
of irrigation has protected a larger area, and 
labour has become more mobile, utilising to ! 
the full the increasing industrialism of the 
country. For instance, in 19 LI tho rains in 
Gujarat failed completely, yet there was 
little demand for relief works, and the neces- 
sities of the cultivators were rather for fodder 
for their cattle than for money or food for 
themselves. Various schemes are now under 
consideration for tho establishment of fodder 
reserves in the villages. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that tho best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Rfl, 1} crores annually, or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 


grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, tho third the avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission (qv) an elaborate 
| programme of protective irrigation works Is 
! being constructed, particularly in tho Bombay 
Deccan — the most famine susceptible district 
I in India — and in tho Central Provinces. When 
1 those are completed, the shock of drought 
1 will be immensely reduced. 

I The Indian Famine Trust. 

; Outside the Government programme there 
is always scope for private philanthropy, 
i especially In the provision of clothes, help for 
i (he Kupcuor class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
, subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
lor this purpose, ami in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, too Maha/aja of Jaipur gavp in 1000 a 

i sum of 11s. 16 lakhs, in Government securities, 

: bo be, held in trust for the relief of the needy 
in time of famine. This Trust has now swollen 
to Its. TO lakhs, chiefly from gifts by tho found- 
er’s family. It. is vested in trustees drawn 
from all parts of India, and is freely used In 
an emeigency. 

The Cost of Famine. 

The fruits of this policy are revealed 
In a return on the last serious fam^e 
which has occurred in India. In the 

United Provinces the failme of the 191T 

monsoon, followed by poor ’ and unseason- 
able cold weather rains, led to a widespread 
failure of crops affecting an area of 18,200 
square miles and a population of « millions, 
but the piospentv of the preceding years 
had enabled the population to develop a far 
greater staying power than on previous occa- 
sions of famine, nor was the rise in food 
prices so marked. Government made loans 
to cultivators amounting to over £1,250,000. 
besides suspending land revenue and sanction- 
ing remissions amounting to over £717,000. 
The necessity for direct measures of relief 
did not aiise till December, which is consi- 
derably later than on previous occasions of 
famine. The cost of direct relief operations 
to Government, including provision of cattle- 
J fodder, was about £382,0^0, a far smaller 
I figure than in the famine of 1907-08, although 
the estimated loss of food-grains was almost, 
as great. The Public Works Department, tno 
civil authorities, and district boards arranged 
for the carrying out of numerous project* with 
famine labour. These comprised construction 
of roads, tanks anrl Irrigation works and the 
reclamation of ravine land — all works of un- 
doubted utility. Gratuitous relief amounted 
to £80,900 ; it was given principally to persons 
Incapable of working. A marked feature of 
> ihe famine was the extreme scarcity of fodder, 
1 which was met chiefly by concession rates 
for tho carriage of fodder on railways and the 
supply of hay from the forests. Much good 
work was done by non -official efforts, and a 
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charitable fund was raised io the amount. • but it is too early to estimate the economic 
of £27,424. The total cost of the famine to 1 results. Ho genciftl report on the subsequent 
Government is estimated at £820,000, as against I famine conditions has been issued, but it may 
£2,130,000 in 1907-08 Good rains iu July ! he affirmed that, owing to *' Improved com- 
and September 1!» i I finally iclievud the situ- j inimieatlon* and the better economlo condition 
ation and ensuied a good kharif crop. There of the people, the effects of the famine were less 
Was a widespread failure of the rains in 1918. 1 a wrelj; felt than ojn previous occasions. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lt.-Gen. Sir llobert Baden 
Bowell (the OJtlei Scout), has bpread widely 
in India, and the Boy Seoul s Association has 
received the patronage of the Viceroy and the 
heads of the local governments. 1 he mm of 
Ihe Association is to develop good citizenship 
among boys by forming their chaiuetci — 
training them m haluts of observation, obe- 
dience and srlt-ndianee — incuhat ii»g loyally 
and thoughtfulness for othcis— and teat king 
them sei vices us< ful to tho public ami handi 
crafts useful to themselves. 

The following division of duties of the 
Indian Headquarters is officially published fi r 
information The TToii, Hernial Secretary 
deals with nil matters of oiganisaton and 
discipline, incliniing the Fsiie of Variants 
to new local Associations find Officem, also th 
registration of new troops, which should Ik 
applied for on Form (J obtainable from the 
General Se<re+aiy, Jlecommendatnns tor' 
awards of Lib Saving Medals and Hcrlifientis 
should be made to him and also all applications ; 
for exemption from the swimming test tor i 
1st class ( Kcgulation 21) and all coirespon- 
denco on the subject of FhalJingo Trophies.! 
Owing to the war the movement in India has i 
suffered considerable dislocation and ernbarmss- 
ment. Fifteen new associations wen- foinied 
during 1914-15 but siv otlu rs aie temporarily , 
in suspension. The latent annual report gives 1 
the followng details of a census of Boy Scouts 


Associations in India Local Association's, 42. 
Troops, 99. Scout Masters. 90. Assistant 
Scout Masters, 20. Scouts, 2,101. Y/oil Cubs, 
J80. Giand Total, 2,457. 

He aFo deals with routine matters, oflicin 
publications, sale ol badges, and also all 
matb i> connected with the official publica- 
tion, The Boy Scouts Gazette of fntlia. Lot ill 
, .Secretaries can communicate with him direct 
, on these matters and it is not nccessajy to 
; refer to the Hommissioneis on such subjects. 

1 The Boy Stouts Gazette of Inna published 
monthly, is the offii ial organ of the Movement 
in India and in it an- notihed ad official notices 
! and orders issued by th'* Indian Headquarters, 
ft is obtainable from the General Secretary. 
Subscription lbs. 0-8-0 per annum. 

1TEA.DQVUITKKS STAFF IN INDIA. 

Off'!. Chief Commissioner - A. 3>. 1’ickfOrd, 2, 
Hare Street, Calcutta, 

As mutant Chief Commissioner — W. P. Minted, 
War School, Nairn Tal. 

[Jony General Serretaru—K t. G'orge Jackson, 
Bar. at, -Law, 1 Clyde Hoad, Lucknow. 

II ony. Treasurer — 13. E. Savi, Alliance Bank of 
Simla, Calcutta. 

Bankers.— The Alliance Bank of Simla, Calcutta. 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


More .than sixty per cent, of the vast 
population ul India subsists on agncultmc 
and ill e maiority ot these millions gene- 
rally live, under present. conditions, from 
hand to mouth. The ryot’s occupation is 
healthy and productive, and he is proverbially 

uonesi anil straightforward m ins dealings, 

except when years of famine and hardship 
make lum at times crafty and recalcitrant. 
Owing to Ins poverty, combined with deficiency 
in education and consequent lack ot lorcsight, 
howcwr, he has to incur heavy debts to meet 
occasional expenses for current seasonal pur- 
poses, the improvement ot his land, or for 
ceremonial objects, and he lias therefore to 
seek the assistance of tho local money-lender, 
known as the Sowkar or the Mahajan. The 
i ate ot uiteie-it on such advances though 
yaivmg from province to province and even 
in di'icivnt pints of a province is generally 
verv high Tn addition to charging ev.vnMve 
rates the Sowkar extort? money under various 
pretexts and takes from the needy borrow ei 
bonds on which heavy stamp duties arc payable. 
One of tin* chief causes of the ryot’s po\ city 
K that o\\ mg to 1 he absence ol ^e< urity and his 
short-sightedness due to want, of education, he 
does not as a rule collect and lay by his savings, 
but hitters away his small earnings in extra- 
vagant and unproductive expenditure on the 
purchase of trinkets and ornaments and oil 
marriage ami other ceremonies. In some eases, 
he hoards coins under thu ground with the 
likelihood that, oil his death the money is lo*t , 
to his family for good. This absence of thritt. . 
and the habit of dependence, in ca»o ot dillicully, , 
on the. Government or on the Sowkar are the ! 
bane of his litc. There is besides a total absence 
of ideals or desire lor progress A co-operative • 
society would change all this, inasmuch as it 1 
would provide him with a suitable Institution 
m which to lay by his savings and would teach 
him the valuable lesson ol self-lulp through ! 
the sense of responsibility he would feel m , 
being its member. Thus the chronic poverty f 
and indebtedness of the Indian agricult uiist 
afford a very good field for the introduction 
ol co-operative methods, especially as lus work ; 
is of a productive cluuaeter likely to enable , 
him to cam a better living under circumstances 
more favourable than they are at present. 

Genesis of the Scheme--— The question oi 
improving rural eiedit by the establishment 
of agricultural banks was first taken up in the ; 
early nineties when Sir W. Wedderburn, with 
tile assistance of the late Mr. itauadc, pi e pared j 
a scheme of Agricultural Banks which was 1 
approved of by Lord Kipou’s Government but j 
was not sanctioned by the Secretary of State. ! 
The matter was not again taken up until about 1 
fifteen yeais later when Lord Wenlock’s Gov- i 
eminent m Madias deputed Mr. F. A. (now Sir 
Frederick) Nicholson, to rcpoit on the advisa- ; 
bility ot stinting Agricultural and other Land ! 
Banks in the Presidency lor the relict ol the i 
agriculturist?. There was an indigenous system 
of banking available lor tho person ot small 
means, this institution called the Njdhi, 
corresponded in some respects to the Piuvidcnt 
Funds and i riendly Societies in European 
countries. Though those institutions provided 


, cheap capital to the agriculturists the spirit 
; ut co-operation was lacking in them. Sir 
j ITcdcrick, submitted an exhaustive report to 
'Government suggesting that the formation ot 
, ( o-operativo societies afforded an excellent 
, means lor relieving rural indebtedness. The 

; roport surveyed the growth of the co-operative 

1 movi ment in European countries, the conditions 
, favourable to its development m India, if 
introduced, mid the difficulties to be encountered 
m jnl roduuug it and making it a success here. 

' Finally, it contained, lor the consideration of 
Government, a dralt Bill tor the organization 
of Co-operative .Socutics Sir Frcdciick pleaded 
! for concesMons to be given to tho f-ocieties — 
such as exemption from the income-tax and 
remission ot the slump duty - as lie felt that it 
| would he possible to attract the people to the 
, iitnv movement only if Governimnt showed 
its active sympathy towards it al the commence- 
' merit. He ended w T itli a fervent appeal tn the 
nou-oilicial (Onumunty “to find a Raiffeisen ” 
who would help the. ryots oi this country in 
achieving results equal to those obtained by 
Kuitfriscn’s noble efforts m Germany. U n- 
, lorlmutely the lepoit was not received 
favourably cither by the non-official public or 
; by the Government ot Madras, and no action 
was taken on its suggestions. 

| Famine Commission of 1901. -Hie next 
tew yeais saw tw r o ot the won't famines that 
India had (V<j suffered from, and in 1901, 
l.onl Cui inn appuinled a Commission to report 
on tin' measurts to be adopted ill future 
prevint t.umnes and to protect, the lyot irom 
their ravages. The Coimnisse i. laid stress 
on i lie proper working of the Agneultmists’ 
Loans and the Land improvement Loans Acts 
undei which t(dan advances are made to 
cultivators. 1 his system was given a long 
tnul in the years previous to thu great famines 
as well aw dining the ten years succeeding the 
1899-1900 famines. But it is acknowledged 
on all hands that the system has not been 
•uioccb'iul in solving the problem of rural 
■stagnation a* it is clear that it. is not facility for 
obtaining cheap capital alone which will raise the 
agucultuiist'- and relieve him Irom his debts, tut 
the provision of capital combined with the 
inculcation of habits ot thritt and self-help. 
The Commission also recommended that tho 
principal means of resisting famines was by 
strengthening the moral backbone of the agri- 
culturist and. it expressed its view that the 
introduction of co-operation in rural areas 
might be useful in securing thw end. 

Co-operative Credit Societies' Act. — These 
recommendations induced Lord Curzon to 
appoint a Committee with Sir Hdward Law at 
its head to investigate the question and a Report 
was submitted to Government recommending 
that co-operative societies were worthy of 
every encouragement and of a prolonged trial. 
Sir Anthony (now Lord) Macdoncll and others 
j were at the same time, making experiments on 
j similar hues in the United Provinces and tho 
I Punjab with satisfactory results. All these 
j activities, how ever, took an organized shape only 
when Lord Curzon’s Government introduced 
I In the Supreme Legislative Council a Bill to 
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Co-operative 

piovidc tor the constitution and (ontiol ol Co- 
operative Cicdit. bounties. The main piovigions 
ol the Bill Which baamr till) l>U[H'JdtlM; i redir 
Societies' Act (Act X ot 1904) were *— 

(1) That any ton persons living in the same 
tillage or town or belonging to the same class < 
or caste might be registered as a Co-operative 
Society tor the encouragement of thrift and 
self-help among the mem bus. 

(2) The, main business of a Society was to 
raise funds by deposits from members and loans ! 
irom non-mem hers, Government and other 
Co-operative, Societies and to distribute money 
thus obtained by way of loans to members oi 
with the special permission of the -Registrar, 
to qjther Co-operative Credit Societies. 

(:i) The organization and control of Co- 
operative (r<dit Societies in every Presidency 
were put undo] the charge of a Special iiov em- 
inent Officer called tlie Registrar oi Co-operative 
Credit Societies. 

(4) The accounts of every society were to 
be audited by the Re gistrar or by a member 
ot Ins stall free oi charge. 

(5) The liability ot a mends r of a society 
was to be unlimited in tlio case ot a Kuiai 
Society. 

(ft) Xo dividends were to he paid on the 
profits of a rural society, but, the profits were 
to be carried at the end of the year to Ihe 
Reserve Fund, although when this hind had 
grown beyond e it«m limits fixed under the 
bye-laws, a bonus might be distributed to the 
members. 

(7) In tho case, of Urban Societies no divi- 
dend was puyable until one-fourth oi the prolix 
in a year were carrrd to the Reserve Fund. 

Soon aftir the passing of the Act the local 
Governments in all the lT(bidencie« and majoi 
provinces appointed Registrars, with leli power - 
to organise, register, and contiol the Manage- 
ment ot societies. In the early ,-tages oi the 
working of this Act, Government loans wen 
freely given, and the response to the organising 
work of tho Registrars wa< gradual and steady 
throughout most parts oi the count ly. 

Co-operative Societies’ Act— As co-opera- 
tion progressed In tho country (Merle wore notic- 
ed in tho Co-operative Ciedit Societies' Act and 
these were brought to tho notice oi Government 
by the Provincial Conferences held under the 
Auspices of Local Governments in various 
Presidencies, as well as by tho Annual Conic- 
relict's of the Registrars. In two directions 
the need for improved legislation was especially 
‘felt. In the first place, the success of credit 
societies had led to the introduction of co- 
operative societies for distribution and for 
purposes other than credit lor which no legisla- 
tive protection could be secured uuder the 
then existing law. And in the second place, 
the need for a freer supply of capital and for 
an improved system ol supervision had led to 
the formation of various central agencies to 
finance and control the original credit societies 
and these central agencies ran all tile risks 
attendant on a status unprotected by legisla- 
tion. The Government of India, recognising 


Societies Act. 

the need for removing those defects, decided 
to amend the old Act. And a Bill am bodying 

tue essential alterations propose was introduced 

in tho Imperial Legislative Council, ami after 
a few amendments it emerged from the Council 
as the Co-operative Societies' Act (II of 1912) 
replacing Act X of 1904. 'Hie outstanding 
features of the new Act were as follows : — 

(n) it authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit, which was 
possible under the old Act only With the special 
PirmisMon ol the Local Government. This 
extension of Co-opoiation to purposes other 
than credit marks an important stage m its 
development in India. 

(b) It, defined in precise terms the objects 
for which Co-operative Societies could be orga- 
nised. 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
snuctich mtu Uuiuland Urban and substituted 
i he more scientific division in ae.eoidaneo with 
the torm ot liability adopted 

(d) It facilitated the growth of centra 

, agencies by insisting on a limited liability by 
> means of a special < lnuse about the registration 
ot a so< icty one of whose members is a registered 
society. 

, (c) Tt empowt red the Local Government t,i> 

1 frame rules and altei bye-laws so us to put 
1 restrictions on the dividends to be declared by 
societies and allowed them the discretion to 
.sanction distribution of profits in the case of 
unlimited liability societies to their members. 

■ (/) It allowed societies with the permission 

' of tho Jo gistrar to contribute from their net 
i profits, after the Reserve. Fund was provuhd for 
amounts up to 10 per cent, of their remaining 
profits to any ch.irit.nblc purpose as defined m 
j tho Charitable Kndow incuts’ Act. This kept 
the movement in touch with local life by per- 
mitting societies to lend assistance to local 
1 educational and charitable institutions. 

( q ) It prohibited the use ot tho word "Co- 
| operative " as part ot the title of auv business 
, concern except a registered society, 

i Composition of the Capital of 
, Agricultural Societies.— On the organisation 
, oi agricultural credit was necessarily 
' concentrated tho attention of tlte promoters, 

• lor it presented a far more important and 
i far more dilticult problem than industrial 
! credit. There was a great variety of types 
I among the agricultural societies started in 
' ditfojeut provinces, and some Registrars adopt- 
, ed the " Schnlze-Dchtzsch,” some the " Raiifc- 
; ison,” and some the “ Luzzatti ’* methods in 
their cntiiety. The commonest type, as in tho 
| Punjab, Burma, and the United Provinces, is 
! the unlimited liability society with a fee 
j for membership and a small share capital, the 
I share payments to be made in instalments. In 
' some eases the system insists on compulsory 
i deposits from members before entitling them 
: to enjoy the lull privileges of membership, 

| The system in Bombay, Bengal, and tho Central 
Provinces is entirely different, there being 
! bo share-capital but only a membership-fee. 

I Part of tho working capital is raised by 
deposits from members and other local sympa- 
thisers, but the bulk oi it is obtained by 
loans trom Central and other co-operative 
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societies. In all the Presidencies, the Govern- 
ment sot apart In tho initial stages c>ery 
year a certain sum to be advanced as loans 
to newly started co-operative societies, 
usually up to an amount equal to the 
deposits from members, raised by a society. 
State aid in the form of money doles has now 
become an exception rather than the rule, and 
this withdrawal in no way hampers the develop- 
ment of the movement on account of the rapid 
increase of Co-operative financing agencies 
and the growth of public confidence in tin* 
primary societies. For agricultural societies 
generally, the main sources of capital 
are shares, deposits oi members, deposits from 
non-members and loans trom central Societies. 

Constitution of Agricultural Societies.— 

The typical Agricultural Society m India corres- 
ponds to the “ Raiffeisen '' society, the manage- 
ment being gratuitous, the profits indivisible, 
and the area of woik limited. Jn the Punjab, 
the United Provinces and llurma where shares 
form an integral part ot the s\ stein, the. distri- 
bution of a portion of the profits atter ten year.** 
working is permitted under eeitam restrictions 
Usually, the secretary t» a monthly pay ot 
Ue. 1 to Its with a bonus at the end ot the 
year equal to a fourth of annual profits. Jn 
parts of the country there aro villages where a 
few literate men may be found but most ot these 
are hardly fit enough to undertake the responsible 
work of a secretary, being practically ignorant 
of account keeping. In sueh villages either the 
village school-master or the village accountant 
Is appointed secretary In some places, when* a 
suitable pci son is not available on this low pav 
neighbouring societies are grouped togetfiei 
with a whole-time, well-paid secretary. This 
arrangement, which has itn advantages, involves 
the drawback tliat the outsider working as 
secretary does not naturally ieel as much 
interest about the society's working as a bom • 
fide member does ami is less amenable to tin 
control of the members. As the work ot socie- 
ties develops, the need for trained secretaries 
is being to It more keenly for it is now realized 
that the function ot a secretary does not consist 
merely in writing the accounts correctly. With 
a view to meet the demand for trained secre- 
taries, a training class has been organized in 
Ham hay tor the last few years and the work has 
been placed on a systematic basis by the new 
educational and propagandist Institute. Junior 
classes aio held in areas which ore developed 
co-operatively and the senior classes are 
held in Bombay. More than two hun- 
dred men will under the new arrangements 
obtain training every year. Lectures are deli- 
vered at tho class on the details of the work of 
co-operat.ve societies and on the main principles 
of co-operation. This interesting experiment 
deserves to be copied in other parts of the 
country. Instruction for secretaries on similar 
lines is being organized now in most provinces 
particularly in Biliar and Orissa, in the United 
l^o vlnces and Bengal. 

Internal Management of Societies-— The 

managing committee of a society consists of 5 to 
9 mombcTB of the society, the chairman 
being usually tho leading person in the village. 
The dally work of tho society is carried on by 
tho secretary, but the managing committee 


supervises the work and has alone the power 
to udmlt new members, to receive deposits, 
arrange for outside loans, grant loans to members 
and take notice of defaulters. . Tho accounts 
of the society are kept by the secretary and 
tho necessary forms, papers, and books aro 
usually supplied from the Registrar's office to 
simplify the work of the secretary. The books 
aro kept according to the rules framed by the 
Local Governments and arc open to inspection by 
important local officials and the Registrar and 
his staff. The accounts are audited, at least 
once a year, by the auditors working under the 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies and tho 
Societies are inspected from tlihe to time by 
honorary or paid Inspectors. The loans aro 
mostly given on the security ot two co-members. 
Under the Act, Societies are allowed under 
certain conditions to advance loans oil 
the hypothecation of moveable or immo- 
veable property and them Is nothing unco- 
operative in this so long as persona] security 
which is the central principle of co-operation is 
given and the borrower’s property is recognized 
only a secondary or collateral protection. 
Mortgages aro taken occasionally, especially 
in the case of long term loans and loans for tlic 
liquidation ot old debts. 

The supreme seat oi authority in co-operative 
societies is tin* general body oi members as- 
M-mblod in geiiexul meetings. At the annual 
general meeting held at the close ot the co- 
operative year, the aecounts are. submitted, 
the balauoe-sheet passed, and the managing 
commits cs with the chairmen and secretaries 
aie elected. The griioial meeting fixes 
in some provinces the borrowing 1‘mib of 
individual members, lays down the maxi- 
mum amount up to which the Managing Com- 
mittee may borrow during the ensuing year, 
dismisses members tor misconduct or serious 
default, and settles the rates of interest for 
loans and deposits. As these meetings are 
informal, other local topics of public utility 
are sometimes discussed. All the net profits 
of the society are annually earned to the Reserve 
Fund, which is indivisible, tliat is, incapable 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, which 
cannot be drawn upon without tho sanction 
of the Registrar, and which must be invested 
in sueh a manner as the Registrar prescribes. 
It is intended to meet unforeseen losses and 
to serve as an asset or security in borrowings. 
Kxpept in the Central Provinces and Madras, 
tlic Reserve Funds of primary societies are 
generally utilised as an addition to their working 
capital, though steps are being taken in some 
parts of tlic country 1o stop this practice and 
to insist on the Reserve being kept entirely 
apart irom the working capital and invested 
in Government securities or placed as floating 
deposits in reliable Central Banks. The Gov- 
ernment of India state in their Resolution of 
17th June 1914 “that while there may be 
advantages in the earlier stages in using tho 
Reserve as part of the working capital of the 
society, it should gradually, as it becomes more 
important, be set apart for separate investments/* 
ihe Eighth t Conference of Registrars held in 
191 S lias also accepted this view. The 
general trend of opinion seems to be that 
primary societies should be free to utilize their 
reserve funds as part of the working capital 
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except when they have considerable outside 
deposits and have not made special arrange- 
ments in respect of fluid re&ouicc to cover such 
borrowings. 

Main defects. — The main defects of primary 
societies may be summarizi d. The 1 no. 1 t pro- 
minent is the evil of iiripimcluality. This* is due 
more to easy going ways oil lie and the narrow- 
ness of margin bi tween income and expenditure 
rather than to recalcitrancy. Next is the frequent 
apathy of the members in the work ol the 
societies owing to lack of education and absence 
of higher ideals. The general body leaves 
attain at the mercy of the commits e and the 
committee transfers its pdwers to the chairman, 
secretary or some other member. Then then 
is tlw objectionable practice ol making book 
adjustments and taking bemmi loans. A grave 
defect is tile inability ol the societies to act as 
real banks, receiving money when prest tried 
and granting loans on demand according to 
actual requirements. In many a society, 
activity is displayed only twice in the year, once 
during the cultivation sea-on wiien loans an 
advanced and again after harvest time win 11 
iccoYunis aiu collected, 

Non ‘agricultural societies.— Non-agneul- 
tural societies, have grown up m low ns and 
cities for improung tin; economic and 
moral condition ol persons engaged in handi- 
crafts and cottage indu-tru s , of ar tisans and ^mull 
traders, members of particular castes and cm- 
ploycesaiul of big Arms and Government depart- 
ments. Xou-agricuJLural sock lies, cm ept tho-c 
for handicraftsmen , arlians, and persons 01 
the poorer classes, referred to later, have inualiy 
a limited liability. 'I’liis is due iiarlly to the 
absence of any assets in real propert y among 
their members’, but mainly to the hold oJ their 
work not being compact as in the cast 1 of agri- 
cultural societies, where every member may be 
expected to know every other member. Their 
constitution ii based on the ‘SOuilze Tjeiifzschc* 
model and in most cases the management Is 
honorary, though sometimes, when tin* sphere ol 
society's work i- extended, a paid staff is em- 
ployed. There i-. in all societies a substantial 
share capital, payments being made in instal- 
ments, and the rest of the working capital is 
obtained by local deposit s from members and 
others. Loans from co-operative and Joint 
Stock Banks usually torin only a meagre portion 
of the capital. Ol the total working capital 
of roughly Rs. 1,47,00,000 Rs, 00,00,000 ro- 

S regent loans and deposits from non-members, 
Ls. 1,41,000 loans and deposits irom other 
societies, Jls. 12,01,000 loans from Provincial 
or Central Bank, Rs. 41,00,00u deports from 
members, Its. 51,00,000 share capital, Us. 
0,21,000 reserve fund and Its. 57,000 State 
aid. At the end of every year one -fourth of 
the net profits must be carried to the reserve 
fund and the balance may be distributed as divi- 
dend or bonus. There arc a few serious drawbacks 
in the working of these societies and complaints 
about them are noticeable in many of the 
Registrars* annual reports. The most serious 
of those complaints are that the spirit of co- 
operation is lacking in many r. on-agricultural 
societies, that there is too great a desire to go 
In for profits and dividends and a growing 
tendency to make the societies close preserves 
oncu they have started running on profitable 


I linos. The rates of interest on loans arc at 
times higher than they ought to be, and the 
! men nt. the head of the societies arc loth to 
admit now momhers w'ho are Vn need of loans 
tor fear of the latter cutting down the profits. 

Included 111 this group are communal socie- 
ties, and socu ties ol employers of Hi in.- , railway 
oompanns, and Government offices. I here 
are again, a few societies organized on 
the lines of the village Popular Banks ot 
Europe to assist small non-agricultural 
traders ami arti-ans in towns and there are 
ako some societies comprising members of 
particular communities. Some ot the larger 
iion-agneultiirnl societies, alter meeting the 
necd L ' ot their member-, have large balances 
on hand, which they are allowed, with the pre- 
vious sanction of tin* Registrar, to advance to 
.mailer primary sou.im s. 

With the growth of industrialism and the 
development ol cities an important labouring 
class has grown up m big industrial 
towns and this cIu,-.h is as dirply m- 
debtid and as badly remunerated as the 

ii juicuiuirwts. Co-operation, it in Produced 

among people of this class, would open a new 
life to them besides being the means of then 
economic regeneration. Xo systematic efforts 
have hitherto been made in tins direction, as 
m ban co-operation has so far be< u confined 
mou* or less to middle class people. The flrht 
i experiment, was iiritiati d in Bombay under the 
! auspices ot ail organization known as the Debt 
| lb demptiop Uommritcc. Some work 111 this 
direction has also been done, in "Madras, partial - 
l.iih among the depressed tkiss.es. TT 10 Social 
S r, niee League of Bombay lias also lately 
st rted several ptoiuibing societies among 
i.iotorv workers Those Sunitiis, it suets sshil, 
mav become the forerunners ol a healthy Tin do 
Unionism 111 Judin. 

Loans advanced. — The total amount of 
loans advanced to members by agricultural and 
non-agricultural societies during the year 191 r»-i 7 
were Its. 2,27,92,056 and its. 1,11,32,202, respec- 
tively, as against the total of less than Its. 25 
lakhs issued by both those classes of soc.cties 
111 the > ear 1900-7, As the movement progresses, 
it is being more and more realised that the early 
clearance of a member from previous debts 
after his admission to a society is very desirable 
and greater attention is being bestowed by the 
Registrars on this question. It is Impossible 
to insist on the restriction of loans to productive 
objects and there are circumstances under 
which unproductive loans are permissible and 
even advisable. What should bo and generally 
is borne in mind is that precautions arc taken 
by societies that the expenditure is inevitable 
and that it is not excessive in amount. The 
ehief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva- 
tion expenses, purchase of live-stock, fodder, 
■seed, manure and agricultural implements, 
payment of rent, revenue or irrigation dues, land 
improvement and sinking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, and personal maintenance in 
times of scarcity in agricultural societies, and 
tor purchase of raw materials for industries, 
for trade, for house-building and for food and 
other necessaries of life in non-agricultural 
societies. The terms of the loans are one year 
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or loss on those for current noorls, whether tural societies. Government aid wa* also freely 
for agriculture or petty trade, and up to five given With the, progress of the movement, 
years or so on loans for liquidation oi old debts however, this aid was discontinued. In Bombay 
or for land improvement. An unsatisfaeton then* was no movement to start local financing 
tcatuie of the co-operative svsteiu m | aroneh s and the veiv slow progress ol tin. 
some of the Provinces is the laxity and ; movement made it difficult foi cential banks 


unpunctualitv in the matter of repayment I 
ot loans by menilxis and a general apathy in* 
the matter on the part of societies Am eo. 
operation is both financially and educationally! 
a failuie unless promptitude of payment is \ 
ensured, no efforts are spared by organ izeis i 
to educate societies in this respect The Co- 
operative Societies* Act grants to societies! 
priority of claim against other creditors (except ! 
tile State or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
standing demand due to the societies from 
nirinbers or past members upon tin* crops or 
other agricultural produce, and upon the cattle, 
Kidder or agricultural implements, in cases 
where Joans have bc< n advanced for the pm poses 
specified. But not content with this, some 
c o-ojierators have pleaded for special powers 
of recovery ot loans under winch overdue 
loans may bo recouped as uiiears of land 
revenue. Most local Governments have fi.uned | 
rules under tlu. Act. enabling the Begistrai to j 
refer disputed claims to arbitration and to 
enforce the award of the Registrar in the 
same manner ns a decree of the ihwl Court 
it is not likely that Government will sanction a 
special process under which claims against 
defaulting members may be recovered according 
to procedure allowed for tiro recovny of intent.- 
of land revenue. For the existence of a special 
pri\ dege of this character rannot but lead to 
laxity in the selection of members and care- 
lessness in the granting oi loans and in securing 
regular ri*pa mui nth on them. Demand lor a 
special procedure for the ivco\< i v ot the dues of a 
cancelled sonirty-tunds on a somewhat difh r» nt 
looting and tile Local Governments of Bengal, 
and Bihar and Orissa have already parsed cna< t- 
incnts enabling the contribution levied by the 
liquidator ot a cancelled society to be collected 
in the same manner as arrears of land revmue 
on an application being made in that behalf 
by the, ltegistrar ot Co-operative Societies. 
Legislation cm similar lines is contemplated in 
Bombay, the Central Provinces and the United 
provinces. 

The Financing of Agricultural Socie- 
ties. — As soon as the initial stage of the niovi - 
nu nt had passed, a very urgent problem had to 
be faced. Thin was to finance the agricultural 
societies that were growing in all diieetions. 
And the problem was solved in different 
provinces according to the sptciul conditions 
and the, stages of development the movement 
had attained therein. In Madras a (Antral 
Bank, which lent to Do-operative Societies 
In the Presidency, was started without Govern- 
ment aid as early as in 11)17. Tills w-ns followed 
by the starting of banks at district head -quar- 
ters. In other Presidencies, district and taluka 
banks were established making good the 
deficiency In the local capital ol the societies 
within their districts, and In sonic places Joint 
Stock Banks were 'persuaded to make advances 
direct to agricultural societies or through the 
medium of local Central Banks. A large number 
of prosperous u on-agricultural societies, as 
stated above, could afford to lend to agricul- 


wilh a restricted an a oi operations to work 
successfully Accordingly the Bombay Central 
Co-opei alive. Bank vmis iouinicd m 1011, with a 
share capital of Bs. 7 lakhs and with power to 
issue debentures at 4 percent, up to three times 
the a mount of the paid-up share capital, the 
Goveimnuit guaranteeing payment of interest 
on the debentures till their repayment. The 
Bank was authorised to lend only to .registered 
co-opt rative *ocl- ties ril] over the Presidency with 
the previous sanction of the Begistrar in fh<e 
ease of every individual loan. As an indirect 
result of the. establishment of the Bombay 
Central Bank, a rminhtr of district banks 
have since been started in the Presidency. 

The drawback of the Bombay and the Madras 
Central Banks is that neither is a co-operative 
Apex .Bank in tin* hue sense of the term. 

In l lie Bom buy Cent ul Bank, co-upuiatlvo 

societies are now encouraged to become members 
and may be expected giadualJv to assist in 
haplng it- geneial policy- Tile Madias Central 
Bank lias been recently converted tin ir Bank 
mto a Provincial Bank on son ml co-operative 
lines. A Provincial Bank with lour Ct ntral 
Banks affiliated to it is in existence in Upper 
Burma, and Ibis Bank finances primary '-ocieties 
either through the affiliated local hanks or 
through the guaranteeing of unions composed 
oi Mxuctns. An Apex Bank ha* been started 
m the Central Province s to form an immediate 
link between the district bunks in the Province 
and tin* Commercial Banks in Allahabad and 
■*lse where. It has woikcd Well and its success 
led to the t stubUshmeut ol a Provincial Bank 
with a similar constitution in Bihar and Orissa. 
A scheme, ha-. also 1m en set afoot, lor having a 
Provincial Apex Bank in Bengal, where, as 
also in Bihai and Ori*sa, the pi unary societies 
are at. present financed bv ’ lentral Banks at 
district or taluka hcad-qu titers. A Provincial 
Federation ol Cential Banks has foi the present 
been staited tran&teiring to iholi the deposit 
liabilities of local banks, and distributing thise 
according to requirements. The Federation 
also acts as the balancing centre for the pro- 
vince and provide.* fluid resource to affiliated 
banks. In the United Provinces primary 
societies arc financed on the same system, mid 
there, too, the starting of a Provincial Apex 
Bank under which Central Banks will be fedeia- 
ted is under contemplation. The Punjab has a 
local cential banking system and though sooner 
or latoi it, too, will have an Apex Bank, no 
definite proposal ior the establishment of such 
Bank has t matured. A provincial union has, 
however, been recently stalled which wlII work 
as a financial federation ior the local banks 
In the province and facilitate mutual aid 
between them till an Apex Bank comes into 
being. 

Tue constitution of Central Banks 1 b not 
uniform, hut the existing Banks may be 
classified under three general heads : — (1) Banks 
of which the membership is confined to in- 
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dlvlduals or where societies are admitted as 
members on exactly the same footing as 
individuals, ( 2 ) Banks of which the membership 
is confined to societies, and ( 3 ) Banks which 
include societies and individuals as their mem- 
bers and secure to societies separate representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors. 

Functions of Central Banks The func- 
tions of Central Banks are to balance the 
funds of Societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties are not limited to the provision 
of banking facilities only, but oiten include 
the organisation and supervision of societies. 
Hence where the Central Banks arc not forme d 
on a capitalistic basis .they perform the functions 
of supervision and control of the Societies 
affiliated to them, and in some Provinces they 
also organise new Societies and even take 
up the entire educational work now done by 
the Registrar. Usually the. Central Banks is 
onlv possible lor the whole of a district, as the 
personnel necessary for its successful working 
would be difficult to secure in a smaller area. 
However, in different parts of the country we 
notice the existence of Central Societies for 
Lu/uhitf and occasionally for smaller tracts. 
An important class of institutions included 
under the statistics of central societies 
are unions which may be described as federations 
of societies which are maintained for supervision, 
eitner combined or not with the assessment or 
guarantee of loans to primary societies, and \ 
which do not undertake, banking busing , 1 
These unions have a very restricted area of ' 
operations , within a radius of five to eight; 
miles from a central village. They are accepted ! 
as integral parts ot the provincial organization 
in Burma and the Central Provinces, in one | 
case, serving as a link between primary societies I 
and the provincial bank and in the other be 
tween primary societies and local banks. The 
system lias also been extended to Bombay 
and Madras , though hi the last named province 
no guarantee is undertaken by those bodies. 

Organization and Propaganda It may 
be mentioned that in most of the provinces the j 
work of organising and looking after the 
societies is done by the Registrar with the 
help of assistants and a few honorary nun- 
olflcial workers. Where the Central Bank 
system has properly developed, the Directors 
of the Central Bank cither themselves or 
through a paid agency organise societies and 
as stated above, supervise their working. The j 
number of honorary workers Is steadily 
increasing and in some Presidencies there is a 
start of speciaJly-ap pointed honorary organisers 
who regularly assist the Registrars. The 
activities of the honorary workers are often, 
however, spasmodic and unorganized, and in 
most of the major provinces the need lias been 
felt for some co-operative institution which will 
f‘0- ordinate and systematize the efforts of non- 
official workers, and place them on a responsible 
basis. This might take the shape of organi- 
sation societies or federations 011 the lines of 
similar institutions in Germany. Bn gland and 
Ireland. Such institutions carry on active 
educational propaganda and through the agency 
of local committees and groups of workers, assist 
in the organization of new societies and attend 
to their supervision. Arrangements can also be 
possible for the carrying on the audit oi 
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societies — for which Government cannot continue 
to increase the official staff to an unlimited 
extent — on payment of some fixed contributions. 
Finally such federations fliould have the 
final voice in the determination of policy, and 
subject to the statutory powers of the Registrar 
gradually take over the, control of tlio co- 
operative organization in a province. In the 
Cciitial Provinces there lias been for some 
years a federation of Co-operative Banks 
winch promises to develop into a truly 
co-operative organising and controlling 
aguiry. The federation provides a regular 
and efficient system of supervision, audit 
and control, arranges for the training 
of the federation staff, attempts to secure 
uniformity of practice among co-operative 
institutions and to promote their interest 
and fosters the spread of co-operation 
by active propaganda. A Provincial Union 
has also been started in Madras, but its objects 
are mainly educational and propagandist. Its 
activities are at juesent con lined l-o the issuing 
of co-operative, journals and the holding of 
conferences. A Uentral Institute to focus 
the efforts of co-operative workers and to carry 
on propagandist work has lately been established 
in Bombay, The objects of this institution 
are to develop the movement In the Presidency, 

by promoting the study of co-operation and by 
co-ordinatuig the activities of several existing 
propagandist and organization agencies. The 
institute lias nc powers ol control, though It is 
expected to ascirtain and represent the views 
of co-opemtors on questions affecting tho 
movement. Organization will be undertaken 
primarily in the Uity ot Bombay. The activities 
of the Institution carried on through various 
rib- committees, and some of these have al- 
ready done much useful educational propagan- 
dist work. In Bengal a similar propagandist 
onranizatlon has been started with identical 
aims. Tile Society has undertaken much of 
the educational and propagandist work hitherto 
performid bv the Co-operative Department, 
and has assisted in the organization of co-oper- 
ative stores among students in colleges. It. 
has opened branch centies and projected a 
comprehensive scheme tor the training of 
members ot village societies and their Secretaries. 
A federation with a constitution more or less 
similar to that oi the Central Provinces Feder- 
ation has been lately registered in Blliar and 
Orissa, while In the Punjab a provincial union 
wus organized during the year for conducting 
the audit of jirimary societies and undertaking 
general propagandist work. In Burma the audit 
ot primary societies is conducted by a central 
committee consisting of important Depart- 
mental officials and representatives of 
co-operative institutions. Organization, super- 
vision and propaganda are furthered 
by district federations of unions of primary 
societies. These are all recent developments 
and it is Rtill too early to forecast on what 
linos the transfer of control to representative 
co-operative agencies will be carried out. 

Other forms of Co-operation.— After the 

pacing of the amended Co-opbrative Societies’ 
Act the application of co-operation to purposes 
other than credit was greatly extended, but it is 
only during the last few years that a general 
demand for productive and distributive, pur- 
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chase and sale co-operative societies lias ex- 
hibited itself. At the end of the year 1918-10, 
there were very few store societies in the country. 
In all provinces, particularly in Madras, some 
beginning had been made in the ducction ot 
distributive co-operation among the middle 
classes, while in Bengal and the United Provinces 
some attention had been devoted to the starting 
of stoics Jor students living in hostels attached 
to Colleges. The movement, has however, 
now begun to obtain popular favour in view 
ot the increasing prices of the daily necessaries 
>f life, and the profiteering which assumed 
serious proportions at the close ol the War. 
Uo-operatoisin the provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
and the LTinjab have attempted earnestly to 
tackle the evil by organizing supply unions, 
stores, societies, and distubutive deportments 
attached to credit societies, and in all the three 
provinces some steps are contemplated lor 
obtaining cheap, wholesale, supplies for the 
\ ui'ious distributive organizations. In some 
Province-, elloita have been nmcle, to lcvivc the 
ancient bandiei alts ol the country and cottage 
industries by organising co-operative societies 
lor the workers. Many of these societies 
merely provide cheap credit, but in 'mine places 
they undertake the supply of raw material and 
the sale of manufactured goods. An important 
industry which flourished in India before 
the int oduction of inachinciy was hanil- 
loom weaving and efforts have been 
made to revive it by the foimation of produc- 
tive co-operative societies of handloom weavers. 
Most of the wcavcis* societies are not merely 
credit societies, but undertake the purchase of 
good yarn for members, and in some cases havt 
stoic branches to sell the cloth produced b> 
them. They have also been instrumental, 
prominently in Bombay, the United Provinces, 
and tho Central Provinces, in inti oil ucing im- 
proved looms and methods amongst the con- 
servative weaving classes. Other industrial 
societies to he found in very small numbers here 
and them are thoj-c for “gaolees ” or milkmen, 
dyers, basket and brass w'orke re in the Central 
Provinces, “(liammurs*’ and“Dheib” in Bombay 
aud Punjab, lacqucrwarc workers, oaipenters, 
wood carvers, blacksmith and potters. The 
Indian Industrial Commission in the course ol 
their inquiries devoted some attention to the 
development of small and cottage industries 
and the possibility of reviving them by 
the introduction of co operation. Their 
recommendations on this subject arc not 
very definite. State loans lor purchase oi 
costly plant or machinery are, however, recom- 
mended, and emphasis is laid on tho necessity 
ol arranging facilities for the marketing ol 
products ot home industries. The first step 
to Industrial co-operation Is to be taken by 
familiarizing workers with the principles oi 
co-operative credit, though later on separate 
non-crcdit institutions would become neces- 
sary. Suggestions are made for technical 
guidance to workers, and the local depart- 
ments of industries are advised to keep woikers 
constantly Informed about the demands of 
tho markets. Organization of industrial 
societies is to be a function ol lcxal departments 
of industries, but as that will be engaged with 
problems of big industries, it is doubtful of 
the cottage and small industries will have 


much scope lor development under the new 
regime. 

Nearly ten Housing Societies have been 
started in Bombay. They are organized on 
the co-partnership system, under which the 
Society owns the houses anil lets them to mem- 
bers at fixed rents. The scheme is feasible lor 
such section of the middle classes as can pro- 
vide a certain proportion ol the initial capital. 
There are some Building Societies in Madras 
and a lew more in Mysore and in the former, the 
movement seems to have gained a Ann footing. 

The province of Burma is a pioneer In the 
matter ol cattle insurance, and to support the 
village insurance societies which have been 
started in the province, tile re has been organized 
a central re-in^urance society, uTdch receives 
some financial barking lrom tlovernmont. In 
other provinces co-opeiative insurance for cattle 
has made little or no progress. 

Agricultural Co-operation. — Agricultura 
so wo ties have until recently been engaged only 
in supplying cheap credit to their members, 
but thcie are various other fields of work to 
which they may extend their activities. Grain 
Banks may be started with advantage, receiv- 
ing deposits in kind and allowing these to 

accumulate to bo sold at profitable rates or 
distributed to the members in times of scar- 
city. Such bunks have been started in Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal. Societies on a Bimilar 
principle for the storage of fodder may assist in 
solving what is likely to become in the near 
future ail important problem in rural economy. 
Another direction in which the co-operative 
principle is being adopted is the starting of 
societies for purchase of and distribution among 
members of good unadulterated seed. A 
number of small seed societies have been 
organized in the Bombay Presidency and in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, the work appears to 
have been particularly w T e 11 organized. Societies 
(or the co-operative purchase and sale ot manure 
will also proye a great boon, and a few such 
stores have been establish'd m Madias, Bengal 
and Bombay. 

Co-operative Societies for the joint sale of 
produce are becoming populai as co-operative 
credit thrives and agriculturists become less 
dependent on local tradtrs. While Burma 
led the way by starting societies tor the joint 
sale of paddy, the most interesting develop- 
ments in the dlicction have taken place in 
Bombay. Societies tor the sale ot agricultural 
commodities, chiefly cotton and jaggery have 
been started in several districts in tho Deccan 
and the lvarnatak. This aspect of co-operation 
lias lately attracted considerable attention and 
attempts similar to those, made m Bombay arc 
contemplated in .Madras and the Punjab. It 
will indeed be a great achievement it these ef- 
forts are successful and the cultivator obtains 
adequate returns for his produce. At 
present he buys in the dearest market and sells 
in the cheapest. But if co-operative purchase 
and sale show good progress, his economic 
position will bo much improved. In addition 
credit societies and central banks, m many 
parts of the country again, arrange for 
the joint sale of produce. In some 
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places credit societies undertake the joint | 
purchase of agricultural Implements tor ! 
members, while in others separate regMeied j 
societies are started for the piirpo’* 1 . Where the ; 
system of CVntral Bank-; has developed* 
tliis work is taken o\er by these Hanks lor ; 
the Someth s aJhliated to the Hank-. 

Efforts have been made in «omi' parts of the 
country to solve the pioblein 01 nnlk-'-upply — 
to reduce the price and increase the purity — ' 
by staiting i:o-o[k rativu dailies, composed 
eitlu 1 totally oi gaolis or milkmen or thi 
producers and the cumminm together , 
Co-operative cuameiics ami ghee prudi'iing 
societies have also b<en staited in one or two .' 
provinces. Another interesting development, 
is 'the starting 01 cattle -breeding srxn’t.es in! 
the C: ntial i’rovmcis and ehewlu re. Tt i- \ 
anticipahd that tin se socu tics will a-ai^t in 
supplying the keen demand that exists for, 
bulls ol good stock. In several provinces 1 
then* arc Societies Uu rice-hu’.ling, the maiui- • 
nicluro of jaggery and for lift irrigation Cm-! 
mug oil co opci alive lines lias also been nttemp- ' 
fed. 

Government has of late made attempts to| 
bring the co-operative movement 111 close tom b ! 
with tin 1 Agricultural Department, Oo-oper- i 
ation has alreadv burn <*ucct'Mriul to a consider - 1 
able extent in rcdivuuiijj the chronic jiukl)- ! 
tedness oltlic agricultimst, but it the impio»e- 1 
rnunt In his economic condition is to be i 
permanent it is essential that lie should be ! 
prevailed upon to adopt nnpioved mctliods , 
of production. The Anncultuial Dcimtmcni 
does undertake propagandist work with this 
object, but its eflorts have not piovcd a> 
successful as they ought to be. A co-operative 
society provides just the eilective agency to 
reach the aguculturiats, and in many placet 
societies have been the means e,f bringing 
home to the agiicultunst I lie need for unpin ved 
metuoda and have bum made the ccnties im 
the propagandist aclivitieyof the Agricultural 
Department <oid District Aguewltuial Asso- 
ciations. As a result, a few societies have 
been entei prising enough to purchase modcti 
agricultural implements and the machinery ! 
recommended by tlie Department and to use 1 
the proper manures and the eeittfied 1 

varieties of seeds. “ Wheievir aguculture and 1 
co-ope ration have experienced the a-^i-, 1 - . 
ance which each can derive i rom a e 0 j 

elation with the other they aie last developing; 
a truly oiganic connection/* If the, r< oigam- j 
nation of Indian agriculture grows apace with j 
the spread ot co-ope ration, there is no doubt 
that imal India will soon present u happier 
outlook than it does now. 

Committee on Co-operation in India.— 

In July lull, the Gowrnnunt of India 
issued a* lengthy Resolution on co-operation 
m India, surveying its* progress in the countiy 
during the lust ten years. It particularly em- 
phasised the urgency of a proper hnanci.il 
organisation of societies and stated that 
J * the res ponsibil dies introduced by the 
addition to the co-operative organization 
of the central and provincial banks art* 
0! a Berious character. To supervise the 
relations of such Institutions with the money 
market on the one hand, and with their con- 


stituent societies ou the other, is a task which 
requires a considerable degree of technical 
skill, and the administration of the whole 
co-operative movement in ?he stages above 
that of the individual society is a matter which 
must in the immediate future engage the serious 
attention of Government, and of tho people/* 
In October, the Impeiial Government appointed 
a Committee under Sir Edward Mac lagan 
to examine whet he 1 the movement espeaally 
in its higher stages and in its financial u bl'cit 
was pi ogre si-ing i'ii sound linos ami to suggest 
.my measures ot impiovement which bceimd 
to be lequind. Thu enquiiy was to be directed 
[>11 manly to an examination ot such w 'iatteis 
as the constitution and working of Contiul 
md Tiovincial Banks, the flu un< ml connection 
between the various parts of the co-oroiativo 
organization, the audit , msj cdlon, and man age, - 
in« : nt ol all classes ol societies, and the utiliza- 
tion of the reserve funds. The scope of the 
enquiry was, however, in no way rigidly limit- 
ed by tho Government of India I11 ita 
icpoi’t, which was issued in September 191 a, 
Uu* Com mitten stated that it. had not 
confined its enquiries to the subjects referred 
to it, lor it had to r< cognise that the financial 
welfare of the higher stages of the co-opeiative 
system was laigoly based on the soundness of 
the foundation. 

Government Action on Committee’s 
Report. — The minor recommendations made 
have alreadv been given ellcet lo, but 
the opinions oi the Local Governments 
were muted ou tho important ones. These 
opinion -> vveie published by the. Government 
ot India in September 1917 . The Government 
of India ha-, not passed ordeis on the reeomim-n- 
ii.it urns m the light 01 the opinions oi the Local 
j Go 'crnmrnls The vi< w-> or the Local Govern - 
1 meiit ciifFi r very widely and clearly showed 
that a unilorm system "annot be introduced 
!in provinces witli diverse conditions. The 
1 prescribed standard of fluid resources, is con- 
demned by some provinces, other- object to 
the use oi the Reserve Eumls by b«>eiot,ie& in 
tneir own bu-dnes.s, and a majority disapprove 
ot the proposed appointment oi ail 'Xpert 
co-operator with the Government of India, 
while practically all appiove of a summary 
process of recovery for the dues of members oi 
soiictleH in liquidation. Several provinces 
have already decided to take action on such oi 
the reeotmni mlations as are approved of by 
the Itoghlrur-' and are suitable to local con- 
ditions, and the co-operative organization in 
most provinces bus been modified' more or less 
on the lines suggested. With a view fur- 
1 ther to elicit opinion on the recom- 
mendations, a special conference ot the 
Registrars was convened in August 191 S, 
to which all the Registrars and a few selected 
non-ollldal co-operators were Invited. The 
Conference passed several Important resolu- 
tions, adopting the ComiLlttcc's suggestions 
about, the utilization ot reserve funds and tho 
j acceptance, of savings deposits by primary 
societies and disapproving generally of the 
! recommendation about the standard ot fluid 
I resource to be maintained by central institutions. 
The Conference also had under consideration 
the suggestion made by the Committee on 
co-operation that as the financing of the move- 
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ment invorved grave difficulties which baffled 
solution unless the discounting of pro-notes 
arranged through, an Imperial Htato Bunk or 
the several Presidency Banks, a careful examin- 
ation of the question was immediately called 
for. A proposal was made for the appointment 
of an expert Committee, hut the Government 
of India have practically shelved it by insisting 
that they would assemble the Committee, at 
some date conmnent to them Although, as 
mentioned abo\e, several of the Local Govern- 
ments have given client to some of the 1 (‘com- 
mendations of the Committee no orders of 
general application have >et. been issued by the 
Government of India except with regard to 
a few of the minor points. 


Effect of Crisis on Co-operntion.—It is 

hardly possible to appreciate the effect of 
the co-operative movement in enabling the 
agriculturists to resist the rigours of a famine 
as also to judge the reaction of the latter on 
the co-operative organisation. For, after the 
introduction of the co-operative movement 
in India, the country lias not been affected by 
any widespread famines like those through 
which the greater portion of the country 
passed In 1808-11)00. The agricultural season 
of 1918-19, however, put the co-operative 
organisation in most provinces to a veiy 
severe test and the reports for the next few 
years should afford sonic indication ol the 
resisting power of the co-operative organization. 
There. 1ms occasionally been scarcity vruing 
on famine in Bombay, Bengal, and the Punjab 
and the United l'rovineos but in neither of the 
two provinces was the distress sufficiently 
crushing or widespread to render the assistance 
provided by the societies inadequate, for the 
needs of members. In Bengal and the Punjab, 
the return of favourable seasons has avojtod 
auv break down of the system, but the same 
cannot be asserted of tlie United PiovinccS, 
where there appears to be some danger of 
the strain not being quite successfully withstood. 
With a better appreciation of the dependence 
of the agriculturist on seasons, and a more 
systematic management of the funds of central 
societies It Is anticipated that In future the 
situation arising out of a failure of rains will 
bo satisfactorily met. In 1913 and the follow- 
ing months practically the whole of the country 
was subjected to a banking crisis of considerable 
magnitude, but a marked feature of this crisis 
was a tchdency to withdraw deposits from 
non -co-operative Institutions and place them 
in co-operatlvo banks. The outbreak of the 
War brought another set of influences Into play 
and there was a temporary tendency to withdraw 
deposits and a temporary cessation of new 
deposits. The disturbance was not serious 
except in two or three provinces and by the end 
of tno year 1914-15, the situation became 
practically normal. In two of the provinces 
where the situation caused some anxiety owing 
to the cessation of fresh deposits In Central 
Banks, the Government sanctioned advances 
to the extent of Us. 5,00,000 to Central Societies 
to be utilized in case of urgent loans to agri- 
cultural societies or to meet withdrawals of 
deposits. On the whole, therefore, the 
movement appears to have stood the test 
of the War much better than might have 

16 


been expected. While, therefore, the co- 
operative movement as a whole has been 
tiie cause of little or no anxiety to the 
public as well as to tho State, Co-operative 
institutions in several provinces have borne 
their share of tho burden of the War to the 
best, of their ability. Large subscriptions to the 
War Loan and relic! funds were made in Ben- 
gal, Bombay, the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
and tlie United Provinces. 

Sociul Reform. — Co-operation has, in 
some places, stimulated the desire for education 
nDd members of rural societies have been 
known even at advanced ages to receive the 
elements of education to enable thorn to put 
their signatures on tho society's papers, and to 
take a lively interest in the internal work of 
their societies. There are a few cases where 
a society has set its face against drunkenness, 
expelled members notorious for their intem- 
perate habits and has in other ways worked for 
a bett or morality by insisting on a high stand- 
aid of life. Societies have occasionally con- 
demned excessive and even heavy expendi- 
ture on marriages, and have thus indirectly 
trained members in the habit of thrift. Liquid- 
ation of old debts again has been rendered 
possible to a great extent and many an agri- 
culturist who was formerly in a state of chronic 

indebtedness has been relieved of all his debts 

and freed from the necessity of incurring new 
ones. Credit has been much chenpeuod and 
it is now possible for tho agriculturist to bor- 
row at 9 to 18 per cent, what ho could not 
hoi row at les* than 20 to 75 per cent, for- 
merly. It has been calculated that in Interest 
alone the agriculturists of India, by taking 
loans from Co-operative Credit Societies instead 
of from the village monoy-lendeis, areeven now 
saving themselves from an unnecessary burden 
■d at least 20 lakhs of rupees. The village rates 
| of interest have naturally gone down consi- 
derably and the Sowkar is, in most places, 
not the terror and the lorn* that he was. 
Business habits have been inculcated with the 
beneficial result that th* agriculturist lias 
learnt to conduct his own work more effici- 
ently. Thrift lias been encouraged and tho 
value of savings better appreciated. Partici- 
pation in the management of societies has 
brought home to tho members the important 
lessons of self-help and self-reliance ; but tho 
most important achievement of co-operation 
has been the instilling of a sense of com- 
munal life — a feeling of "all for each and 
each for all " amongst tbo members of a co- 
operative body. if these signs become as 
common as they are now rare, and if, over 
and above the economic benefits achieved by 
it., co-operation succeeds in its true aim — the 
building up of the character of the people 
and the promotion of their welfare by the in- 
culcation of the ideas of thrift and the princi- 
ples of sclf-belp, and, above ail, by showing 
the wisdom of mutual help and brothcrlincss 
amongst neighbours- ~a resuscitation of rural 
life sucli as is conducive to more quickened 
national progress will not be far off. 

Tho following statements show the progneti 
of the Uo-operative movement In different 
provinces, and eon tain some information about 
their detailed working 
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Currency Commission’s Report. 


Tho general features of the Indian Curmncy 
svstcm are described in the eailicr pages of the 
Year Rook (pp. 106- 109), where tho general 
effects of the war me dealt with and mention 
is made of the appointment of a Currency Com- 
mittee to examine and report on the best 
methods to set me a walking monetary system 
and a stable standard rate ot exchange/ Tho 
report ol this roinmjttee was made known in 
India on February 2nd, 1920, and is summarised 
in the following passage : — 

Wo now proceed to summarise the main 
conclusions at which we have aimed . 

0) It is desirable to restore, stability to 
tin 1 rupee and to re-establish the mtoniat-ie 
woiking ol tire lndiun uineney synlem. 
(Para. 36). 

(ii) The reduction of the fineness or weight 
ot tho rupee (para. 38), tho issue of 2 or 3 rupee 
coins of lower propoitional silver content than 
the present rupee (para. 39), or the i-*uo of a 
nickel rujxv, (para. 4u), ure expo l louts that can- 
not be recommended. 

If the legal tender limit, of one rupee for the 
8 anna nickel com should piovc an obstacle, to 
its lice euculatioii tho question ot raising the 
limit ot 11s 5 oi Its. 10 should be considered. 
(Tarn. 10). 

(Ui) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue js essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian »ui|H»r 
nincncy fiom the ri->k oi becoming inennver- 
tible cannot be cntei tamed. (Para. 41.) 

(iv) Thu rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
cheeked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. (Cara. 50.) 

(v) Indian trade is nob likely to . suffer any 
pci raiment injury from the fixing of exchange 
at a high le\el. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in the world prices were to take place, and 
if the, costs of pi od notion in India lad to 
adjust themselves with equal rapidity to the 
lower level of prices, then it might be uece&sary 
to consider the niobium afresh. (Para. 51 ) 

(vi) Tho development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. (Para. 52.) 

(vli) The gain to India of a high rate of 
exchange for meeting the, Jiome charges is an 
incidental advantage that must bo taken into 
consideration. (Para. 53.) 

(viii) To postpone fixing a. stable rate of 
exchange would be ojien to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control. 
(Para. 58.). 

(ix) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of tho 
rupee in terms ot gold rather than In terms oi 
sterling. (Para. 50*7.) 


(x) The stable relation to be, established 
between the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Its. 10 to one sovereign or, in other words, 
at tin- rate of one rupee tor 11-30016 grains of 
flm* gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal cnculation. (Para. 59.) 

(xl) If silver rises for more ( hun a brief period 
above, (he parity of 2s. (gold) tho situation 
should be met by all other available means rather 
than by Impaiimg the convertibility ol tho ifcte 
issue. Such measures might be (#/) reduction 
of sale of Council bills; (()) abstention from pur- 
chase ot silver ; ( e ) use of gold to meet demands 
for metallic, currency. If U should be absolutely 
necessary to purchase silver, the Government 
should be prepared to pui chase even at a price 
such that rupees would be coined at a loss. 
(Para. 59.) 

(xil) Council Drafts arc primarily sold not 
toi the convenience oi trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the widest sense of the term. 
There is no obligation to sell draits to meet all 
hade demands , hut, if wilhont inconvenience or 
with advantage the Secretary of State is in a posi- 
tion to sell di.ifts m excess of his immediate 
needs when a trade demand for them exists, 
there 1 m no object ion to his doing so, subject to 
dm regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the re serves. 

Council Prait-s should be sold as now bv op»-n 
lender at compel dive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling ro-it ot shipping gold to India. At present 
this into will vary ; but when sterling is again 
equivalent to gold, it will remain uniform. (Para. 
61.) 

(xiil) The Government of India should bo 
authoilsed to announce, without previous refe- 
rence to the Secretary oi Slate on cadi occasion, 
their mad incss to sell weekly a stated amount oL 
Reverse Councils (including telegraphic transfer-) 
during periods of exchange weakness at a price 
based on the cost of shipping gold from India to 
the United Kingdom. (Paiu. 62.) 

(xiv) The quantity of gold taken by India 
for all purposes in the period before the war w r as 
not disproportionately large having regaul to her 
social customs and economic position , but inoie 
productive methods for employing wealth should 
be encouraged. (Para. 63-4.) 

(xv) The import anti export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government con- 
trol. (Para. 65.) 

(xvi) The Import and export of gold to aim 
at giving tho people the form of currency which 
they demand, whether rupees, notes, or gold ; but 
gold ran be cm ifloyed to the best advant age in the 
Government receives where it is available for 
meeting the demand for lomign remittance. 

It would not be to India’s advantage actively 
to encourage the increased use of gold in the inter- 
nal circulation, but it inay for some time be diffi- 
cult to meet all demands for metallic currency 
In rupees, and a more extensive use ol i gold may 
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be necessary. In order that confidence may not 
be disturbed by exceptional issues, the issue of 
Sold coin in moderate quantities should be one 
of the normal methods of meeting demands ior 
currency. (Para. 06.) 

(xvii) The Bombay branch of (.he Royal 
Mint should be re-opened lor tho coiuagc of 
sovereigns and hall sovereigns mid facilities 
should he a Horded to the public for the coinage 
of gold bullion and ior the refining of gold. 
(Para. 07.) 

(xvni) r l'hc obligation of the Govmminit 
to give rupees ior soveieigus should be with- 
drawn. (Para. 6S.) 

(\lx) Opportunities should be affoidcd to 
the public to cxeliango sovereigns in their pos- 
session at the rate of 13 rupees pel sovereign 
at the time of the, inlioduction of i he new latio 
Similar onporf unities should he viven to hobleis 

of tho gold mohur which should eventually he 

demobilised. (Para. 60 ) 

(\\) The prohibition on (he iiupor* of sil- 
ver should be removed as soon as i.i eouvement. 
(Para. 70 ) 

(xxi) AVlien the prohibit ion on (lie import 
of silver is removed, tho import duty should 
also be icihov«m 1, unless tiie fiscal position 
demands its retention. (Para. 71.) 

(wii) The prohibition on the export of 
silver should be retained for the present with 
a view to the protection of the silver curiency 
from depletion by export. 

ll the silver mined in Tndia should cease to be 
purchased by the Government, its export should 
be permitted under licence. (Para. 72.) 

(xxiii) Improved banking facilities and in- 
creased opportunities for the investment of 
savings should be a Horded. (Para. 73 ) 

(xviv) No recommendation is made for 
modifying tho present, praetuo ngulatmg the 
purchase of silvei Joi coinage. (Para. 74.) 

(xvv) The statutory minimum for tho me- 
tallic portion of the Paper Curiency Reserve 
should be 40 percent, o) the grois circulation. 

Minority Report— The report was signed by 
all tho members with the exception of Mr. 
Dadiba Merwanji l>alal, who maintained that 
there should he no unneccssaiv disturbance ot 
the monetary standard iu India, llothereioie 
made tho following recommendation 1 - . 

(a) The money standard in India should 
remain unaltered ; that is, the sta ndard ot 
the sovereign and gold rnohurs with rupees 
related thereto at the ratio ot 13 to 1. 

(b) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports by tho 
public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(7) The gold mint at Bombay to be con- 
tinued to receive gold bullion from the public 
and to coin free of charge gold rnohurs of the 
same exact weight and fineness as the sovereign 
and to hand them over to tho tenderer:- of gold 
bullion in less than 15 days. 


(e) The Bombay mint to undertake refining 
of raw gold for tho public ind not to make any 
profit on the transaction. 

(0 The existing silver rupees of 103 grains 
of line silver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal tender. 

(q) As long as the price of silver in Xcw York 
is over 02 cents, Government Hhould not 
manufacture silver rupees containing 163 grains 
fine silver. 

(A) As long as the prioe of silver Is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee coins of 
reduced fineness compaml with that of the 
present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

(j) Government to coin a new 8-anna silve r - 
piece of reduced tint ness and the same to be 
unlimited legal tender. 

(?) Government, not to coin on 8-anna nickel 

piece. 

(I*) Government to sell Council bills by 
petit i\o lenders tor the amount defined 
in the Budget as required to be i emitted to the 
Secretary ot State Tho Budget estimate to 
show under separate headings the amount of 
Council bills diawn ior Home Charges, for 
Capital Outlay and Disehaigc ot Debt. Comic 11 
bills to he bold lor Government requirements 
only and not for trade purpose*, except for the 
purpose mentioned m the next succeeding re- 
eorninendai ion. 

(!) 4 ‘ Reverse." dmfts on London to be sold 
only r *ii l.s. 3 2H-32d. Tin* pioceeds of “ Reverse" 
draits to be kept apart from all oilier Govern- 
| men 1 funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet diatts drawn by the Sccieiary 
of State at a j ate below Is. 1 3-32d. per lupec. 

(wl Cucruo, notes should be printed in 
India, 

(n) Government, nob to interfere with the 
jmmernoiial practice of the Indian public of 
melting euneney coins. 

(o) The sterling investments held against 
the Indian note issue to bo liquidated as early 
as possible and transmitted to India in gold. 

(/)) The use of ono rupee currency notes 
to be discontinued as early as possible and 
meanwhile not to bo forced into circulation. 

Official Action.— Simultaneously with tho 
publication of the Report the following 
announcement was made by tho Socrctary of 
State as to the action which he proposed to 
take thereon : — 

"Tho Secretary of State for India has con- 
sidered in consultation with the Government of 
India the majority and minority reports 
received from the Committee appointed by him 
under tho Chairmanship of Sir Henry Babington 
Smith to advise on the Biibject of Indian ex-* 
change and currency. The majority report* 
which is signed by the Chairman and all members 
of Committee except Mr. 1). M. Dalai, states 
as its object tho restoration of a stable and 
automatic system and the maintenance of 
the convertibility of the note Issue. 
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2. The fundamental recommendations of the 
report are follows^ — 

(a) that the present rupee, unchanged In 
weight and fineness, should remain unlimited 
legal tender ; 

(b) that the rupee should have a fixed ex- 
changed value and that this exchange value 
should he expnssf'd in terms of gold at the rate 
of one rup^e for 11 80016 grains of fine gold, 
that, is, one-tenth of the gold contents of the 
sovereign ; 

(r) that the sovereign which is now rated 
by law at rupees 15 should he made legal tender 
in India at the revised ratio of rupees ton to one 
sovi 'reign ; 

(<]) that the import and export of gold to and 
from India should he tree fiom Government 
control as soon as the change in the statutory 

nitio tots been e fleet ed, and that tin* gold mint 

fit Hoinbay should he open for the eoh age into 
sovereigns oi gold tendered by public,; 

(?) that the notification of (Jovcrnment under- 
taking to give rupees for sovereigns should 
be withdrawn ; 

(0 that the prohibition on the private import 
and export of silver should he removed in due 
course and Unit the import duty on silver should 
he repealed unless the fiscal position demands 
its retention. 

3. These recommendations develop with the 
necessary modifications required bv alteicd 
circumstances the piinciples on which the 
Indian cun oik y system was established before 
the war, anti are accepted by the Secret at y of 
State in Council as expressing the goal towards 
which indiau admimrt-iation, following the 
previous policy, should now he directed 

4. Under the conditions existing prior to 1 lie 
war sterling nod gold were identical standards. 
The existing disparity has made a choice 
between these standards necessary, and the 
commit tee’s recommendation is in favour ol 
placing the rupee on a gold basis. 

5. In recommending a rate, namely that 
above mentioned, for the exchange value oi 
the rupee the (’hainnan and majority have 
taken account oi the nigh range of silver prices 
and ol the importance of safeguarding the 
convertibility of the Indian note issue, by pro- 
viding so far as possible that the token character 
of the rupee shall he restored and maintained, 
i.fi., that the Indian Government may bo in a 
‘position to buy silver for coinage, into rupees 
without loss. They were also impressed by 
the serious economic and political risks atten- 
dant on a further expansion oi Indian prices 
Bueli as must be anticipated trom the adoption 
of a low rate. 

6. The arguments advanced in favour of a 
gold basis aud of a high rate ot exchange appear 
to the Secretary of State in Council to be con- 
clusive, and he has decided to take the 
necessary steps to givo immediate effect to the 
recommendations on these points. Accordingly, 
the Government of India have to-day announced 
that the rat© which they will pay for gold 
tendered to them under the Gold Import Act 
bv private importers will henceforth be fixed 
at one rupee lor 11,30016 grains of fine gold, 


»>., its. 10 for the gold contents of the sovereign. 
The consequential changes in the regulations 
relating to the sale of Council drafts by the 
Secretary of State in Council and of reverse 
drafts by the. Government of India will be noti- 
fied separately. 

7. The question of the. Internal ratio pre-ents 
special difficulties. The Committee recom- 
mend the maintenance of gold on a legal tender 
footing especially in view* of possible difficulties 
in obtaining adequate supplies of silver. A 
fixed ratio must, therefore, be established 
between the nipec and gold, as used in the 
Internal circulation, either one sovereign for 
Its. 15 as at present or one sovereign for Its. 10 
In correspondence with new exchange ratio. 
The former alternative would give the. sovereign 
the status ot an over- valued token coin, ne.ces- 
Hitating permanent control over the import ot 
soy cieigns and making ail open gold mint iir- 
possible The Secretary of State in Council 
agrees with the Committee that siirh conditions 
ought not to be contemplated ns .i permanent 
airangi meut. On the other hand, the lower 
ratio cannot In; effectively introduced while a 
great disparity continues 1o exist between the 
commercial piico of gold in India and the 
intended Indian mint par of one sovereign for 
Its. 10. 

8. Tresent conditions «tc a product of the 
war and in some sense artificial. They cannot 
be immediately remedied without the risk of 
shock to the economic and monetary system in 
India, and of reaction elsewhere to which Judia 
cannot in hei own interests be indifferent : a 
gradual process of rectification and of adjust 
merit to new conditions is required. For some 
time pa-*t action lias been taki n in India to 
reduce the premium on gold by lcgulur Govern- 
ment sales of bullion t,o the public, and this 
measure will he further <lu\ eloped. It mav 
be expected that m that way a natural adjust- 
ment may he effected until the path lo legis- 
lation is cleared. 

9. The Secretary of State lias decided, there- 
fore, first, that the import of gold shall con- 
tinue for the present to he controlled by license 
under the Gold Import Act, wTtli a fixed* acquisi- 
tion rate as mentioned above ; second, that 
meanwhile, periodical sales of gold bullion to 
the public shall continue: and third, that as a 
provisional measure during the transition 
period sovereigns shall remain legal tender at 
the present ratio of its. 15 

10. In arriving at these decisions the Secre- 
tary of State iti Council has not failed to give 
careful consideration to the minority report 
signed by Mr. D. M. Dalai. Mr. Dalai’s main 
object is the effective restoration and mainte- 
nance of the ratio of 15 rupees to a sovereign 
as a measure both of exchange and of the 
circulating value of the rupee. In order to 
secure this he relies upon freedom for the 
melting and export of rupees and corresponding- 
ly to freedom for the import- of gold. To meet 
the possible result in shortage of silver coins 
he recommends that as long as the New York 
prico of silver remains above 92 cents Govern- 
ment should coin two rupee silver coins of 
reduced fineness, the coinage of rupees of the 
present weight and fineness being meanwhile 
suspended, and only resumed when the price 
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of silver falls to the figure named He aDo 
recommends that sterling drafts on the (Secre- 
tary of State Should he sold only at is. 3 29-32d. 

11. The .Secretary of State in Council U 
satisfied that this urogi amine could nol lie 
adopted without untoward consequences. The 
heavy expoits of silver com to he ant1ci|»at»d 
under the scheme must threaten not ouly the 
whole silver cimibiljoji blit also Hie Government, 
reserves ot siher emu. and entail the gravest, 
risk of iueonvertihility of the Government note 
issue. ’l'he demand for the gold required 
continually to make this deficiency good must 
greatly aggravate any strain there mav be on 
tjie gold stock of world when the, freedom of 
import is restored Nor is it safe to assume that 
these difficulties could he met hy issuing new 
silver coins of interior fineness, flu* evidence 
against the acceptability of an inferior sub 
stitute for the present rupee has impressed the 
majoiitv, and their recommendation <m thi-. 
head is accepted hy the Secretary of State as 
decisive. Mr. Dalai’s reioinmeiul.it imi in re 
gard to the rate for sterling di'atts, ii adopted, 


must produce an immediate crash in exchange 
bringing unmerited disaster to those who have 
reasonably relied on some continuity of policy. 
The only cover whn h his scheme affords is the 
export of the country’s circulating currency. 
In anv case, even if a return to the pre-war 
level ot exchange could be accomplished with- 
out a shock to tiade or risk to the Currency 
system, it would lay India open to a further 
■s< nous inflation of prices, while the nnjorPv’s 
recommendation would tend towards a 1 eduction 
ol general price levels in India. 

12 Both during and since the war Indian 
currency and exchange have presented problem* 
previously unanticipated and more perplexing 
than any encountered since the decision to 
close tin' mints in 1 803. But the Secretary of 
State in Council D satisfied flint decisions 
reached promise an eventual solution, and he 
desire*, to expiess ins acknowledgments to the 
Committee and their Chaiiman tor the ability 
and Mioioii'Thncss with which they have explored 
the issues and have framed their mommcii- 
datioiii.” 
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In 1917-18 exports ot oil-seeds amounted to 
457,700 tons, a decrease ot 51 per cent, as com- 
pared with the previous year and ot 08 pei cent 
with the pie-var average. The value ol the-.** 
exports amounted to Ils. 8,22 lakhs ol which 
Us. 18 lakhs re pi events an advance on the 
previous year’s prices. 

A pamphlet on the subject recently publish- 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers* profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, ns a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
Increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
In the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In Bpite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case oi 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led too much discussion 
of the possibility of developing on a large scale 
the existing oil-milling industry in India. 

There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop in India an oil-milling 


industry on n great scale is faced. In the first 
place, tlieie exist high protective tarltfs in 
European countries which encourage the export 
Irom iiulri of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Bui ope than 
m India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
end less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because ho con- 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in tart since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than tho village cake, 
there is rtill more oil in the cake than cattle can 
digest. Ttie excess of oil in the village cake, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there is Aaid now to be 
an increasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake. 
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The Women’s Medical Service for India. 


This Service is Included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying female medical aid to 
the Women of India, generally known as the 
Countess of Dutterin’s Fund and is adminis- 
tered by the Central Committee of that Fund. 
The Government of India has so far allotted the 
sum of £10,000 per annum towards its main- 
tenance. The present sanctioned cadre is 
twenty- five first class medical women, but it 
is hoped that this number will shortly be 
augmented. Recruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Central Committee which includes the 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, the 
Honorary Secretary to the Central Committee, 
and a first-class medical woman ; (b) in England, 
by a sub-committee, consisting of a medical 
man and two medical women conversant with 
conditions in India, to be nominated by the 
Home Committee of the Countess of Dufterin’s 
Fund. These sub-committees perform the 
duties of a medical board examining candidates 
or physical fitness, und for return to duty 
after invaliding. 

The Central Committee determines what, 
proportions of the members of the Set vice is to 
be recruited in England and in India respec- 
tively. In the original constitution of the 
Service, duly qualified medical women who are 
In the service of, or who have rendered approved 
service to, the Countess of Duffcrin’s Fund, 
are to have the first claim to appointment, and 
thereafter special consideration is to be paid 
to the claims of candidates who have qualified 
in local institutions and of those who are uatives 
of India. 

Qualifications. — The qualifications are 
that the candidate mint be (a) a British 
Subject rcsideut in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
icsident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Ciiief under the suzerainty of Ilia Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General ol 
India or through any Govornor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India, (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
bo a first-claw Medical Woman, i.e., she must 
possess a medical qualification registerable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
rogistcrablo in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the origin! 1 constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion ot the Central Committee, are of 
proved experience and ability, (d) The can- 
didate must produce a certificate of health and 
character. But the Central Committee re- 
serves the power to promote to the service 
ladies not possessing the above qualifications, 
but who have shown marked capacity. Mem- 
bers o! the Service are required to engage for 
duty anywhere in India or Burma. Those 
recruited in England serve for six months, and 
those rocrulted in India for three months, in a 
General Hospital of the Province to which they 
are deputed. After this period of probation 
has been satisfactorily passed their appoint- 
ments are confirmed. The services ot Members 


1 may be lent to Local or Municipal bodies, or to 
special institutions, which may be responsible 
for whole or part of the pay. 

Pay. — The rates of pay are as follows 
During probation Rs. 350 per month : there- 
after Rs. 400 up to tho ond of the 4th year: 
Ra. 450 from the 6th to tho 7th year ; Rs. 600 
from the 8th to the 10th year *, and Rs. 560 
after the 10th year. But no member can be 
I confirmed in tho 400 rupee grade unless sho has 
I passed an examination in sucli vernacular as 
! the Provincial Committee shall prescribe, 
i within one year of her appointment. In 
I addition suitable quarters are provided free«of 
rent : or a house rent allowance to bo deter- 
mined by the Provincial Committee may be 
! gianted in lieu of it. 

I Members of the Service are permitted to 
engage in privato practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has tho power to dotor- 
: inino whether such duties are thus interfered 
| with. Except in veiy special cases retirement 
I is compulsory at the age of forty-eight, A 
j member whose appointment is not confirmed, 
or who is dismissed, is granted an allowance 
, sufficient to pay her passage to England. 

i Leave Rules.— (a) Casual Leave, which is 
! occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to iiiterrux>t duty, (b) 
Privilege Leave, which is leave on full pay and 
J is meant to provide a month's holiday in the 
i year. If it cannot be granted during the year, 

! it can be accumulated up to a limit of thrio 
; months, (c) Furlough, at the rate of two 
: months for each year of duty, the latter in- 
i eluding privilege leave and casual leave. First 
; furlough is not granted till after four years of 
, duty, and more than eight months furlough 
is not granted at one time. Study leave may 
! also be granted not exceeding three months 
j at a time and up to twelve months during the 
whole service, (d) Sick leave, up to a maximum 
] of two years. ( e ) Extraordinary leave at any 
j time at the discretion of the Central Committee. 

I When on furlough or sick leave the allowances 
! arc half the average monthly pay of the six 
months presence on duty immediately preccd- 
j mg the taking of the leave. Theie aic no 
i allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
j Lady appointed in England receives a sum of 
I £70 to cover her passage and incidental cx- 
I pcDScs. There are also allowances to cover the 
I cost of journeys by rail and road. 

There is also to be a Provident Fund, each 
| member contributing monthly thereto five per 
cent, of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, ami each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
“ or at such rate as the Central Committee can 
iuvest without risk to the funds of the Asso- 
ciation.” 

The Member loses her contributions if she 
resigns (except on account of ill-health) before 
completing five years' service, or in the event 
of dismishal. On retirement after approved 
service the sum which has accumulated to the 
credit of the subscriber la handed over to her. 
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The Lady Hardinge Medical College 

was opened by H*a Excellency Lord Hardinge on 
February 17th, 1010. This College was estab- 
lished in commemoration of the visit of their 
Imperial Majesties to Delhi m 1011, with the 
object of providing a complete medical education 
ior women of India. The initial cost was 
defrayed by subscriptions collected by the late 
Lady Hardinge mainly from Indian Princes 
and Chiefs .Alter Jut death m 1014, it was 
decided to complete the institution as a memo- 
rial to Lady Hardinge. 

The College and Hospital buildings together 
with hostels lor medical students and nurses, 
and residences ior the medical arid teaching 
staff, are grouped in a large compound, situated 
lnVlio Impel in 1 enclave in dose proximity to 
the city of Delhi. The College buildings con- 
sist ol three blocks containing Library, Museum, 
Lecture llnoins, Offices and Laboratonos. 8o- 
parato liostds with kitchens and dining looms- 
are provided for Hindu, Muhammadan, Sikh, 
Pursee, Indian tUnidian and European stu- 
dents. The total cod, of the com pitted build- 
ings and equipment will be about ii:> Lies. The 
College is supported by a giant horn (Joxein- j 
meilt. It is designed to accommodate 100 | 
students and to provide a lull medical cum- ; 
culum as required by tin* (icin.nl Mcdic.il i 

Council of Great Britain. At present it is alii- . 

bated in the Faculty oi Medicine of the Dili- ! 

THE COUNTESS OF 

The National Association for supplying female ; 
medical aid to the women of India at once one oi ' 
the most citicicnt as it is among the most usclul ] 
and benevolent institutions in India, is the out- ! 
come of the work oi the Countess oi Dulferin and 
Ava during the timu of her husband's Vice-] 
royalty. The late Queen Vietoua drew the 
attention of the Countess, on the depaituie 
of the latter lor India, to the question of sup- 
plying medical aid to women in this country, 
and asked her to take a practical interest, in 
the subject. As the icsult of her enquiries 
she found that, though certain great efforts 
wore being made In a lew places to provide 
female attendance in hospitals, training schools, 
and dispensaries for women, and although 
missionary effort had douo much, and had 
indeed for many years been sending out pio- 
neers into the field, yet taking India as a whole, 
its women, owing to the “purdah” system, 
were undoubtedly without that medical aid 
which European women were accustomed to 
consider as absolutely necessary. In the 
Countess' own words written in 1886 after the 
movement had been started : ‘‘I found that 
even in cases W’hero nature, if left to hcisclf, 
would be the best doctor, the ignorant practice 
of the so-called mid wile led to infinit e mis- 
chief, which might often be characterised as 
abominably cruel. It seemed to me, then, 
that if only the people of India could be made 
to realise that their women have to bear more 
than their necessary sharo of human suffering, 
and that it rests with the men of this country 
and with the women of other nationalities to 
relieve them of that unnecessary burden, then 
surely the men would put their shoulders to 
the wheel and would determine that wives, 


Versity of the Punjab up to the First Profes- 
sional Examination. The staff are all women. 

Principal and Professor of Medicine, Miss. 
lv. A. I Matt, si i). (Lon d), Women's Medical 
Service, India; Piofessor of Surgery, Miss n. M. 
Franklin. M,u.n s. (Lont)); Vice Piincipal and 
Professor of C.ynmcology and Midwifery, Miss 
I, Houlton, m.i> , B.s., (LONI) ) Cert. Trop. 
Medicine (Lond.), Women’s Medical Sirvico, 
India; Professor of Pathology, Miss M. B. Stog- 
don, t,.ko.i\, miu;.s; Professor of Anatomy, 
MEs M. C. Murphy, M.n. (Cat,.), i,.k.c r. (Loni>) 
v.n o a , ( Lno.), Women’s Mcdie.il {Service 
India ; Professor of Physiology, Miss M IE N 
llohner, m a. (Dublin) Nat. He. Tripos Class 1 
(Cantab) Diploma (Distinction, Oxou.); Pro- 
lessor ot Chemistry, Miss A. M. Pain, m.a 
n so , ( \lvrdeen), Special Distinction in Clm- 
inistiv, Pioiesior of Botany and Zoology, Miss 
Melt ; Professor of Mathematics and Physics, 
Miss P. M. Bortliwick, B Sc., (Lond.) M. Sc. 
(Bnstnl): Warden and Secretary, Miss M. W. 
Jesson, Matha. Tripos (Cantab.). 

The Lad v Hanlinge Training School for 
Nurses — Attached to the Hospital which 
is designed to hold 168 beds is a training school 
lor nurses and nndwives. It. is intended to 
train India n gills as mines , who will be avail- 

ebL- lor nu r.- mg in pnv.ite lamilies as well as 

in hospitals Nursing Superintendent, Miss 

L. IS. Mackenzie. 


DUFFERIN’S FUND, 

mothers and sisters, and daughters dependant 
upon them should, m times of sickness and 
pam, have every relief that human skill and 

tender nursing could atiord them I 

thought that if an association could be formed 
winch should set befoic itself this one single 
object., to bring medical knowledge and medical 
relief to the women of India, and which should 
carefully avoid compromising the simplicity 
of its aim by keeping clear of all controversial 
subjects and by working m a strictly uiisccta- 
rian spiut, then it might become n ational, and 
ought to command the support, and sympathy 
of every one m the countiy who has women 
j dependent upon him.” 

| Initiation of the Scheme. — Lady Duffc- 
i riii'a plans were warmly received by the public 
i all over India. The scheme was drawn out 
and published in the different dialects. The 
association was named “The National Asso- 
ciation for Supplying Female Medical Aid to 
the Women of India,” and the money for its 
suppoit, as it was leeeived, was credited to tte 
” Countess of Duife nil's Fund.” The affairs 
1 of the Association wore managed by a eontral 
! committee of which the Countess of Dufferin 
j during her stay in India was President. Branch 
! Associations, each independent for financial and 
j administrative purposes, but linked with the 
j central committee, were formed in most parts 
i of the country, and the work may be said to 
have started from August. 1885. The objects 
of the Association are thus set- forth in its 
, publications. — I. Medical tuition, including the 
, teaching and training in India of women as 
I doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and mid- 
I wives. II. Medical relief, including the estab- 
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llaliing under female superintendence, of dis- 
pensaries and hospitals for the treatment of 
women and chilc^en ; the opening of female 
wurds under women superintendents in the 
existing hospitals and dispensaries ; the pro- 
vision of female medical officers and atten- 
dants for existing female wards ; and the 
founding of hospitals for women where special 
funds or endowments are forthcoming. 
III. The supply of trained female nurses and 
midwives for women, and nurses for children 
In hospitals and private houses. 

Within four years fiom its inception there 
were in existence twelve hospitals for women 
and fifteen dispensaries, most of which were 
officered by women, and all more or Inks closely 
connected with the Association. From the 
subscriptions collected there was enough to 
set aside a substantial sum as an endowment 
fund ; and ako six mevlical, twelve nursing 
and two hospital assistant scholarships had 
been provided for. 

Growth of Scheme. — The first regular train- 
ing school in India for the inst motion oi 
native pupils in medical and suigieal nursing, 
and in midwifery was established in 1880 by 
the Bombay Blanch of the Association in con- 
nection with the (lama Hospital in Bombay 

Tins is a civil institution under Government 

management, and is solely for women and 
childien of all castes and denominations. In 


connection therewith is the Allbless Obstetrical 
Hospital and the Laffer Suleiman Dispensary 
for women and children. The present physi- 
cian -in -charge is Miss A. Turner Watts, m.d. 
(Lond), 

There are thiiteen Provincial Branches work- 
ing under the central committee ; and attached 
in some manner, or affiliated to the provin- 
cial branches, there ale about one hundred 
and forty Ixicol and District Associations or 
Committees engaged in furthering the work of 
the Association. There aie one hundred and 
fifty-eight hospitals, wards, or dispensaries of 
various kinds for the medical relief of close 
on one and a quarter million . women and 
children ; and the value of the Institutions 
engaged in the work of tho Association was 
estimated at over 50 lakhs of rupees. 

Annual Report. — The Report of tho Asso- 
ciation is published annually, and can be 
obtained either from tho Superintendent of 
Government Printing, Calcutta, or from the 
leading booksellers, the price being one rupee. 
The map ot India published therewith shows 
the women's Hospitals officered by women 
m India The Honorary Secretary is Lieut.- 
Col. Austen Smith, 0 . 11 :., IMS,, and the Joint 
Sorrel ary. Hr. M I. Balfour. MB, Women’s 
Medical Sclvhy. The Headquarters oi the 
Central Committee are Viceregal Lodge, Delhi 
and Simla. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete | 
chain of efficicntly-nurscd hospitals winch 1 
exists ir; England, there has been a great do- 1 
vvlopment of skilled nursing of recent yearn. J 
'lliis activity is principally centred in the j 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Prmdcnri.'s, 1 
where the chief hospitals in the Piesideney | 
towns are well nursed, and where large piivato I 
Mails are maintained, available to the general | 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of j 
tees. These hospitals also act as training) 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of i 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own I 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. T 11 this wav the supply ' 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and i 
Indian, is being steadily increased. In Bombay j 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through ' 
the establishment of tho Bombay Presidency 1 
Nursing Association, c/o St. Gi orge’s Hospital,! 
Bombay. This is composed of repre- j 
sentativea of the various Nursing Asso- \ 
ciatlons in charge of individual hospitals, 
and works under the Government. The 
principle on which the relations of tins Asso- 
ciation with the Jxical Associations is governed 
is that there shall be central examination and 
control combined with complete individual 
autonomy in administration. 

Nursing Bodies.— The Honorary Secretary 
of tho Calcutta Nursing Association is Mr. 
R. A, B. Reynolds, the Presidency General 
Hospital. The address of tho Mayo Ilospital 
Nursing Association is in Strand Road. In 
Madras there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Klllpauk, the Royappeta Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital. 


Bombay Presidency— The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst tho first in Tndia to 
realise the value of nursing In connection with 
hospital work. The first steps were taken c.„ 
tlie initiative of Mr. L. It. W. Forrevi at St. 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together with a small stair of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at tho .T. .1. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards sinead to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a de- 
finite principle with regaid to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each musing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution, 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations under Act 21 of 1800. 
Bv degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dep c-ndent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their work. The 
chief of these Associations are: — 

St. George's Hospital Nursing Association. 
Secretary: D. W. Wilson, St. George’s 
Hospital, Bombay. 

J. J. Hospital Nursing Association. 
Secretary : A. G, Giay, Jamsetji Jijibhal 
Hospital. Bombay. 

Gnkaldas Tejpai Hospital Nursing Asso- 
ciation. Secretary: Iiahimtullah Currim- 
bhoy. 

Cama Hospital Nursing Association. Hon. 
Secretary: H. Macnaghten, Esq. 

Address— Gama Hospital* Bombay, 
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Nursing Bodies. 


Sassoon Hospital Nursing 
Address — Sassoon Hospital, 


Association. 

Poona. 


Ahmedabnd and Toly Memorial Association, 

Address — Civil Surgeon. AhmeduUad. 

After further experience it was felt that it is 
undesirable to have a considerable number of 
detached and independent nursing associations, 
training and certifying nurses, without any 
common standard of entrance examination, or 
certification. It was thciefore decided to 
establish the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association which came into existence in the 
your 1010. This is an Association formed 
partly of representatives of ail affiliated associ- 
ations and partly of direct representatives of 
G&vernment, the Surgeon-General with the 
Government of Bombav always being the chair- 
man. It ia financed partly from the product ] inCToa»«)7 and wiiiiThu Malrtanceof a ‘oovom- 
of endowments and partly from contribution- 1 1 aient grant, homes for nurses have been estab- 
from the Government of India, if suh*e- i lished in seven Provinces of India and Burma, 
quenGy further funds are needed they are to be ! of wW ch the original Association formed the 


urgent need for a larger number of trained 
nurses at charges within the reach of all classes 
was mnch required. The late Lady Curzon 
worked energetically to provide an enlarged 
nursing organization, but principally for finan- 
cial reasons, was unable before leaving India 
to bring her scheme to fruition. The Homo 
Committee of the existing Association recog- 
nizing the need of expansion approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1005 and begged 
her assistance and co-opcration. After much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieutenant-Governors and Com- 
missioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. In 1006 an appeal was made 
by Lady Minto to the public both in England 
and India to start an endowment fund. Tills 
appeal was most generously responded to. 
Each year the endowment fund has gradually 


provided by contributions from the affiliated 
Associations, 


nucleus. To avoid confusion with other Asbo- 
i eiatlons, the enlarged organisation, by request 

The principle on which the. Bombay I^idon- 1 ^ 


ey Nursing Association works is a central system 
of examination, certification, legist latum and 
control. It is now the only nursing, examining, 
legistering aiul certifying body in the Bombay 
Presidency. At the same. time, the local asso 


Mlnto’s Indian Nursing Association/* carrying 
on the same work as before, namely, that of 
selecting suitably trained nurses in England, 
and making the necessary arrangements for 
their transfer to India. Hon. Secretary, 


i iinr. of <i, .v i!!,i fnV.riJ Tieut.-Col. Sir J.It. Roberts. o.i.E., i.m.s., Simla; 

•SaSHSMB tS Which' have r; j 

transferred to the Central fund, and also entire ; ?/ Q r pork Lawless, Klicrone, Cloyne, 

control of the nurses when they are in then i 

employment. In a sentence the principle is | Nurses . Organizations.— The Trained 
central examination nnd eertilhation and . local ■ Nul ,, s . AssoeiaUmi o£ India and the Association 
control. By degrees it Is hoped to he able to ! nf Kursing Superintendents of India aro not 
establish the principle that none but nurse's Associations to employ or to supply nurses, 
registered under or certified by this association j are organizations with a membership wholly 
shall be employed m any Government institution. j n f nurses with the avow T cd objects of improving 

| anu unifying nursing education, promoting 


The Association commenced its operations on 
the 1st April 14)11. The institutions recognized 
under the by-laws for the training of nurses at 
present aro— St. George's Hospital, J. .1. Hospl 
tal, Can i a and All bless Hospitals in Bombay, 
the Civil Hospital, Karachi, the Jl. and P. Civil 
Hospital, Ahmedabad, and the Sassoon Hospital 
In Poona, and the following for the training of 
midwives ; — The Came, and Allhlcss Hospitals, 
St. George’s Hospital and the Bai Motli ha i Hos- 
pital in Bombay, and the Sassoon Hospital in 
Poona. 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident Fund 
and a Nursing .Reserve has been established for 
employment, in emergencies such as war, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity. 


esprit de corps among nurses, and upholding 
the dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Associations have a membership of 202, 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, N«.w Zeai- 
anders, Australians and Indians. The Assoo.- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started In 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions havo since become affiliated with the 
International Council of Nurses. 


Address — The Secretary, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, St. Geoige’s Hospital. 
Bombay. 

Lady Minto Nursing Service.— In 1905, 
there was one organisation existing in the Pun- 
jab and the United Provinces called the Up- 
Country Nursing Association for Europeans in 
India, which was established in 1892. This 
Association carried out very useful work in cer- 
tain parts of India, but wajj hampered by want 
of fnnds. For this reason It Was found im- 
possible to extend their organization and the 


Below are given names of Officers of the 
Associations : — 

Trained Nurses ’ Association of India. 

President. Miss Bartleet, Peach Cottage, 
Coonoor. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer , Miss 
Wilkinsons, S. Stephen’s Hospital, Delhi. 

Association of Nursing Superintendents . 

President , Miss Mill, St. George’s Hospital, 
Bombay, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer , Mm. 
Blaekaby, South Ville, Colaba. 
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Indians Abroad. 


The Indian la naturally averse from emigra- 
tion beyond the seas. Nevertheless there are 
some hundreds of thousands of Indians resident 
In other lands as labourers, shopkeepers or 
professional men. Their total number rela- 
tively to the population of the Indian Empire 
Is very small being something under two million. 
In Itself, however, it is considerable ; and It 
acquires an extrinsic importance from the 
social and political Issues involved In the settle- 
ment of Indians,, either as indentured labourers 
in Crown Colonies, or as free residents in self- 
governing countries. 

The right to migrate.— From the Impe- 
rial standpoint the cose of Indian migration 
to the self-governing Dominion* Is muon the 
more important, and for a time the pro- 
blems arising therefrom became acute. 1 here 
were two centres of difficulty— South Africa 
and British Columbia; and in South Africa the 
old trouble has recrudesced in a form that 
threatens once again to become acute. In each 
country the situation involved particular local 
problems of extreme difficulty. lint before pass 
ini' to a discussion of them it is necessary to refer 
to tho larger question of the right, of migration 
within the Empire. The intense feeling aroused 
In India by tho disabilities suffered by Indians 

in the two countries named was primarily due 

to the belief that Indians were being denied 
the common rights of British citizenship. 
Without attempting to define the term “British 
citizenship,” which is not so easily susceptible 
of definition as may be imagined, it must suffice 
to observe that unrestricted migration within 
the Empire does not appear to be the common 
right of His Majesty’s subjects. The laws of 
the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth 
of Australia confer powers of exclusion of 
would-bo immigrants hailing from any part of 
the Empire, These laws have been enforced 
against Englishmen on various grounds. The 
ground of exclusion is usually economic, and it 
Is on that ground that the Dominion objection 
to unrestricted immigration from India operates. 
It is unfortunately Inevitable that the problem 
assumes in the popular mind a racial com- 
plexion. But in actual experience it is tho 
clash of economic Interests and the possible 
political difficulties involved in the settlement 
of Indians in large numbers in the self-govern- 
ing Dominions which tho statesmen of the 
Empire have to take iuto account. 

The first attempt to deal with the right of 
migration Iron i a universal and Imperial stand- 
point was made by Lord llardinge. In his 
address to tho Imperial Legislative Council on 
September 8, 1014, ho suggested that an endea- 
vour should bo made to lay down a principle of 
reciprocal treatment acceptable to all the 
Dominions, whereby emigration might be res- 
tricted in India itself by a system of passports, 
while tho Dominions might give facilities to a 
moderate number of immigrants under certain 
conditions. This suggestion met with general 
approval In and out of India, and eventually 
bore fruit at the deliberations of the Imperial j 
Conference and War Cabinet in 1917 and 1018. 
Ip the former year a Memorandum was pre- ! 


rented on behalf of the India Office sotting forth 
in detail Lord Hardingc’s system of reciprocity, 
and in the latter year the following resolution 
was agreed to unanimously by India and all 
the self-governing Dominions : — 

” (I) It is an inherent function of tho Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the llri- 
thh Commonwealth, Including India, that each 
should enjoy complete, control of tho composi- 
tion of its own population by means of restric- 
tion on immigration from any of tho other com- 
munities. 

” (2) British citizens domiciled in anv Bri4ish 
country, including India, should be admitted 
into anv other British country for visits, for 
the purpose of pleasure or commerce, including 
temporary residence for the purpose of educa- 
tion. The conditions of such visits should be 
regulated on the principle of reciprocity as 
follows : — (n) The right of tho Government of 
India is recognised to enact laws which shall 
have the effect of subjecting British citizens 
domiciled in any other British country to the 
same conditions in visiting India as those im- 
posed on Indians desiring to visit such country ; 
(b) such right of visit or temporary residence shall 
hi each individual ease be embodied iu a pass- 
port or writt-m permit issued by tlio country 
of domicile and subject to me tlvun by an offi- 
cer appointed by and acting on behalf of the 
country to be visited if such country so desires; 
(r) Mich right, shall not extend to a visit or 
temporary residence for labour purposes or to 
permanent settlement. 

“ ( i) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other Bill Mi countries should bo allowed 
to bring In their wives and minor children on 
condition : («) That not more than ono wife 
and her children shall bo admitted ior each such 
Indian ; and {b) (hat each individual so admit- 
ted shall bn certified by the Goveninvnt of 
India as being the lawful wilo or child of such 
Indian.” 

Tn re gat d to the above resolution the present 
position in the principal self-governing Domi- 
nions is as follows : — 

South Africa.— No legislation Is necessary to 
carry the resolution into eflcct, as it is merely 
a re-statement, of the policy embodied In the 
Immigrants' Regulation (Kestriction) Act of 
19 Iff and the Indians Belief Act, No. 22 of 
191 1. 

NEW ZEALAND. — No legislation necessary. 

Canada. -T he Committee of the Privy Council 
of Canada lias recommended that ” certain 
modifications of tho restrictive provisions of 
the Immigration 4ct. and resolutions should be 
made for tho relief ot such of onr fellow-Brltlsli 
subjects of tho East. Indian race as may bo 
effected by the resolution.” 

Australia. —Thu f’ommon wealth Government 
has made the following decisions: — (a) The 
Government agrees to the admission on pass- 
ports of Indian merchants, students, and 
tonrMs with their respective wives the exemp- 
tion to continue without necessity for annual 
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application as long as the status is preserved. 
(o) Indians domiciled in Australia muv bring 
one wife and minor children, (r) Australi- 
ans visiting India will require to obtain pass* 
ports, (rf) Legislative proposals will be 
submitted to Pailiament to place Indians on 
nn equality with other Riitish subjects as 
regards old age and invalid pensions but ad- 
mission to the Parliamentary fianchise Is not 
approved at present,” 

In South Africa the trouble gathered 
round the disabilities of Indiana already settled 
there. The question of immigration restric- 
tions, though important, held a less prominent 
place in the agitation. The most acute point 
of the controversy was the annual £ 3 head tax 
In'vNatal. Ilestrictions on the migration of 
Indians from one State of the Union to another 
was another sore point. The requirement to 
take out trading licenses was also felt to be a 
vexatious and invidious distinction between 
Indian and European traders, and it was round 
this point that- the controversy in llio Tiansvnl 
was centred. While the rontioversy was al its 
height, an Act was passed in the Union Parlia- 
ment, restricting entry into South Africa to the 
wife or child of ’a lawful immigrant or resident 
who wag the wife or child of a monogamous 
marriage. In a ease brought before the courts it 
was decided that the only wile ol a mu triage 
solemnised according to the Tites of a religion 
permitting polygamous marriages could not bo 
admitted. The leaders of the agitation in youth 
Africa adopted passive resistance tactics, which 
brought large bodies of Indian workmen in 
Natal Into conflict with the polico. The situa- 
tion became acute, and a strong demand arose 
in India for the appointment of u Government 
Commission to enquire into the whole question. 
The Union Government appointed a Commis- 
sion, and Invited the Government of India io 
send a representative. Sir Benjamin Bnbcrtson, 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
was selected. The Commission reported on 
the whole favourably to tho Indians. 

The Indians’ Relief Act, 1914, gives effect 
to those live of the 14 recommendations made 
by the Commission which necessitated legisla- 
tion. First by the deletion of certain words 
from the Immigrants’ Regulation Act, 1913, an 
Indian, married In accordance with the rites of 
a religion by the tenets whereof polygamy is 
recognised, is enabled to introduce into the 
Union one wife as well as her minor children by 
him, provided the Indian has in the Union no 
other Wife. Another recommendation of the 
commission to Which effect is given is as follows: 
An Indian man and an Indian woman may, on a 
joint application to a magistrate or marriage 
officer, and on complying with certain proscribed 
formalities, obtain registration oi such a union 
between them as is de facto a monogamous 
union, and such registration will constitute a 
valid and binding marriage between them with 
all the incidents thereof, and will be recognised 
In the Union as such, notwithstanding that, by 
the tenets of the religion which they profess, 
polygamous marriages are rocognised. 

The third recommendation of the Commission 
to which effect is given is a provision for the ap- 
pointment of Indian priests as marriage officers 
under the marriage laws of tho several provinces 


of the Union. So far as Cape Colony is concern- 
ed this had been possible, as regards the Moham- 
medan religion, under Act No 1 of 1860, while 
Law No. 19 of 1891 of Natal contained a. similar 
provision. Under the new Act any Indian 
priest may be appointed a marriage officer for 
the purpose of the marriage laws of any province 
of the Union, and a marriage solemnised by him 
will, if solemnised in accordance with the rites 
and formularies of Jii9 religion and without any 
prescribed statutory words signifying the bind- 
ing nature of tho ceremony, be recognised as 
valid. 

j Another provision provides for the repeal of 
1 that section of the Natal Indian Immigration 
! Laws which imposed an annua] licence of £3 on 
| Indians who, introduced as indentured labour- 
i ors, failed to reindenture at the termination of 
I their contracts. 

j The Smuls-Gnndhi Agreement*- With the 
, measure of relief nflorded bv the Act of 1914 
| Mr. M. Iv. Gandhi, who had gone to South Africa 
- in connection with the passive resistance ino\c- 
j incut, expressed himself as satisfied ■ and eeitalu 
i correspondence passed between him and General 
j Smuts, who was then the Minister oi the Int-erioi, 
j in winch an agreement was arrived at with 
! regard to Indian traders in the Transvaal. The 
lollowing extracts from the correspondence sum- 
marise the agreement and are of importance 
because of the part the.v player! in 1919 when 
the controversy was revived : — 

(a) From a letter of tli»» .Secretary for the 
Intel or to Mr Gandhi, dated June 30, 3 Old : 

| “ With ;cganl to the administration of exisling 
| laws, the Minister desires nm to say that, it 
| al'va% - 1 us hum, uml will continue to be, the 
I desire of the Goi eminent to see that, they are 
i administered in a Just manner with duo regard 
j to vested rights ” 

(0) Fiom the same letter: " Tn conclusion 
General Smuts desires me to say that it. is, oi 
course, undent od and lie wishes no doubts on 
the subject to remain, that the pi. dug of the 
Indians’ Relief Bill on the Statute Book of the 
Union, coupled with tho fulfilment ot the assur- 
ance lie is giving m this letter in regard to the 
other matters referred to herein touched upon 
at the, recent interviews, will constitute a com- 
plete and final settlement of the controversy 
which has unfortunately existed for so long, and 
will bo unreservedly accepted as such by the 
Indian community,” 

(r) From a letter of Mr Gandhi to the Secre- 
tary for the Interior, dated July 7, 1914 : “ By 
vested rights I understand the right of an Indian 
and his successors to live and trade in the town- 
ship in which ho was living and trading, no 
matter how often lie shifts his residence or 
to place business from place in the same 
township.” 

(<1) From a letter of Mr. Gandhi to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, dated June 30, 1914 : ” The 
passing of the Indians’ Relief Bill and this cor- 
iespond< nee finally closes the passive resistance 

struggle As tlio Minister is aware, some 

of my countrymen have wished me to go further. 
They are dissatisfied that the trade licenses laws 
of the different Provinces, the Transvaal Gold 
Law, the Transvaal Townships Act, the Trans- 
vaal Law 3 of 1885, have not boen altered so as 
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to give them full rights of residence, trado and 
ownership of land. Some of them are dissatis- 
fied that full interprovincial migration is not 
permitted, and sane are dissatisfied that on the 
marr«age question the Relief liill goes no further 
than it does. They have asked me that all the 
above matters might be included in the passive 
resistance struggle. I have been unable to 
comply with their wishes. Whilst therefore they 
have not bet a included in the programme of 
passive resistance, It will not he denied that some 
day or other theso matters Mill require further 
and sympathetic, consideration by the Govern- 
ment. Complete satisfaction cannot bo expected 
until full civic rights have been conceded to the 
resident Indian population.” 

In 1910- — The controversy again broke out, 
and this time it was confined to the Transvaal. 
The points at issue were as follows : — 

(1) The Intel pretatlon of Mr. Gandhi's 
definition of "vested rights” was disputed. 
On the one hand it was held that “vested rights” 
meant "the rights existing at the time of the 
agreement ”, and it was accordingly alleged 
that the Indians who opened shops aiid carried 
on business! a m townships in which they were not 
licensed to trade in 19 U had broken the terms 
of Smuts-Gnndlu agreement. It. was further 
contended that the word “ buccessor ” in the 
definition meant. “ legal successor or heir,” 
and that those Indians who had sold their 
businesses to other Indians had m that res- 
pect also infringed the agreement. On behalf 
of the Indians, on the other hand, it was argued 
that “ vested rights” meant, the inherent rights 
or the whole Asiatic community — the right to 

1 r.irlr — whHJiri I hi* lights w<*iO being exeicised 

bv any particular man at the time of the agree- 
meet or not, and included even tho inherent 
rights of the unborn .As regards “ successor ’, 
that,, the Indian community maintained, meant 
“ anv successor in title, no matter how lie 
aequifod his rid it to succession, whether he 
purchases it or otherwise.” 

(2) The Transvaal Gold Law of 11)08 (No 35) 
as Interpreted in the judgment of Krugersdorp 
Municipality verms Tier keU provides in Section 
130 that no right under that law may he acquired 
by a coloured person, and that no holder of a 
right, may permit any coloured person other 
than his hona Me servant to reside on or occupy 
ground held under such right. Under Section 
] 3 1 no coloured person is permitted to reside on 
proclaimed land in the Mining Districts of 
Johannesburg, Boksburg, and Kiugersdorp 
except in locations, etc , appointed bv the Mining 
Commissioner. To obtain relief from the pro- 
visions of this Act as thus Interpreted the 
Transvaal British Indian Association petitioned 
Parliament in February, 1919. 

(3) Although it was decided in the case of 
Motan versus the Trans vuj> 1 Government that 
the Commission t of Inland He venue cannot 
refuse to issue geueral dealers licences to coloured 
persons, yet as far as lice uses for grocery shops, 
eating-houses, etc., arc concerned, these are con- 
trolled by tho municipalities, who havo the right 
to withhold licenses if in the opinion of the 
Councils the applicant is not a desirable person 
to hold such license. Under this power Trans- 
vaal municipalities, especially that if Krugers- 
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dorp, consistently refused licenses to Indians on 
the sole ground that they were Indians. In 
several cases tho Magistrate of Krugersdorp 
overruled the decision of the Council ; and tho 
municipalities have denied that they refused 
licenses to Indians as such. From (his alleged 
systematic refusal of licenses by the munici- 
palities the British Indian Association also peti- 
tioned Parliament for relief. 


i 

! 

i 


j 

| 


(4) By the Transvaal Law 3 of 1885 it was 
provided that Indians and Asiatics generally 
" may not be the owners of fixed property (i.e., 
laud) in the Republic.” This law is still in 
force. But by Act 31 of 1909 two or more per- 
sons may form a private limited liability com- 
pany, and there was no provision of the law 
preventing such a company from owning lagd. 
Profit ing by this state of the law, it became the 
practice of Indians to form such companies and 
by this means obtain that ownership of land 
which was denied them by tho law of 1885. 
This was alleged to bo a contravention of 
the spirit ot tho Smuts-Gandhl agreement, 
and aroused considerable feeling in tho 
Transvaal 


In March 1919. in consequence of the petition 
mentioned above and of the acute bitterness 
that had arisen as a result of the controversy, 
the Union Parliament appointed a Select Com- 
mittee to reiKirt on the matter. The Committee 
report ed on A [ini 30 and recommended (a) 
That the vested rights of Indians who were 
carrying on business m proclaimed Mining Areas 
in June 191 1 should be respected. ( b ) That 
the vested rights of Indians who since that date 
obtained trading licenses ami are carrying on 
business on such areas should also be respected. 

(c) That) Indians should have the r !ghu to 

transfer their existing businesses to other Indians 
legally residing in the Transvaal, (d) That 
steps .should immediately be taken to render it 
impossible for any Asiatic in the future to ob- 
tain a license for a new business, (e) That 
Transvaal law 3 of 1885 should bo amended so 
as to extend the land-owning disabilities therein 
to any companies ot winch the controlling 
interest is possessed bv Asiatics. Thus, “ vested 
rights ” were held to V actual existing, and not 
potential, rights; while “ successors ” were 
defined as “ successors In title.” 


The Asiatics (Land and Trading) 
Amendment Act, 191 9, gives effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee. It him a 
stormy passage through the Houso and entirely 
satisfied neither tho Indians nor those whose 
feelings are anti-Indian. Tho Indians objected to 
the recommendations (c) and (d) above, and tho 
anti-Indians fought hard against recommendation 
(c). To placate tho anti-Indians and to obtain 
the passage of the Bill through the House, the 
Government had to promise to appoint a Pan la- 
ment itry Commission to go into the whole 
Asiatic question in tho Transvaal. The Bill 
also aroused considerable feeling in India, and 
Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, 
suggested to tho Union Government that India 
should be represented on tho Commission by 
one official and one non-official . After negotia- 
tions between tho Union Government and the 
Government of India, it was announced that 
India was to be represented “ not on but before 
tho Commission by Sir William Robertson ; and 
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In February of the present year the personnel of 
the Commission was published as consisting 
of the following four members:— Sir Johannes 
Lange, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court ; 
Griqualand West, chairman ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott Wylie, of Durban, Natal: Air William 
Duncan Baxter, M. L. A., of Cape Town • and 
Mr. Henry John Hofmeyr, oi Jolmmusburg, 
Transvaal. At the same time the terms oi 
reference were announced, as follows : — To 
enquire and report on the provisions oi law 
affecting : — (a) The acquisition of land and rights 
affecting land in the Union by Asiatics and 
persons of Asiatic descent for trading or other 
purposes, (b) The trading or carrying on of 
business by such persons generally or in speeded 
localities, (c) To consider win. the r it is in the 
public interest to alter the law in any respect, 
and (d) To make recommendations with regard 
to any difficulties and grievances which may 
have arisen in connection with (a) and (b). 

In the meantime both sides arc bnsv preparing 
their cases for presentation before the Cominh- 
siou. On the one hand a Soul h Alvlnin League (it 
was originally called the Anti-Asiatic League) was 
formed in the Transvaal to combat “ the Asiatic 
menace ", to urge “ the stringent application " of 
all laws imposing disabilities on Asiatics, and to 
collect evidence for submission to the Commission 
A laigc and influential congress at which were 
present delegates representing trade union*, 
Chambers of Commerce, and political, commer- 
cial and industrial interests in genera!, was hold 
In Pretoria on September 4 and r > to inaugurate 
the league. Violent anti-Inditui speeches were 
deliveml, and extiemu n ■solutions were passed, 
Including one which urged the Government to 
repatriate all fndinns in the Tmns\u:il, utVi 

paying thum monetary compensation. On the 

other hand, in August an Indian National Con- 
gress was held at Johannesburg, which was 
attended by Indian delegates from nil parts ot 
the Union. Twenty-three resolutions were 
passed demanding the abolition of all dlsabi 
litres, tho granting of lull civic rights, including 
political franchise and the light of interpnn in- 
rlal migration, and the provision of more liberal 
educational facilities. 

In British Columbia, the trouble over 
Indian immigration came to a head in the early 
part of ]914, when a ship-load of Indians 
was despatched direct from the Far East to 
Vancouver. It was held up in tho harbour 
there for several weeks The passengers weie 
not allowed to land. An appeal to the Cana- 
dian courts resulted In the rejection of their 
claim, and eventually they were shipped back 
to India. The arrival of the Komagata Mam 
in Calcutta on September 20, 1914, was the 
occasion of a most lamentable incident. Anti- 
cipating an attempt to organise a political 
demonstration, the authorities provided special 
trains to convey the returned immigrants to 
their homes in the Funjnb, and had taken 
power, under Ordinance V of 1914, to roquiio 
them to do so: some sixty men immediately 
proceeded to their homes, but the balance 
under the leader, Gurdit Singh, endeavoured to 
force their way to Calcutta. They were turned 
back by the Military, and whilst arrangements 
were being made for a second special train, 


opened fire on the Police and Officials. The 
Military dispersed the immigrants by fire, and 
the majority were afterwards arrested. Sorgt. 
EaBtwood, Calcutta Police, and Mr. Lomax, 
of the E. B. S. Kailway, were killed ; the Punjab 
Police had one killed and six injured ; sixteen 
rioters were killed, as well as two onlookers. 
The Government of India appointed a com- 
mission under the Presidency of Sir William 
Vincent to investigate the matter and it took 
evidence in Calcutta and the Punjab. 

There are some 4,000 Indians already settled 
in British Columbia, chiefly Sikhs. They 
work as agricultural labourers, in factories and 
lumber yards, and also on the railways. The 
desne amongst them to bring their wives and 
famihes out from India points to the fact that 
they are fairly prosperous and find the con- 
ditions of life in the Colony agreeable. The 
attitude of the ColoDial authorities towards 
them is governed by the general objection to 
Asiatic immigration. It Is felt that the un- 
restricted entry of Asiatics would threaten 
the existence of British Columbia ub a "White 
man’s country." Tho immigration of Japa- 
nese and Chinese is regulated by special trea- 
ties with their Governments. Tho number of 
Japanese is limited to a few hundreds annually. 
Chinese immigrants pay a head tax of 600 
dollars on entry. 


An exaggerated danger.— Making every al- 
lowance for the Dominion standpoint, those 
acquainted with the internal condition of India 
caunot but feel that the fears that the self- 
governing colon! is may be deluged by Indian 
•mmigration aie greatly exaggerated. r Jhe 
total number of Indians resident out of India 
is under two millions, and of these the majority 
are to be found in tropical countries. Ceylon 
alone has 900,000 of them. There is a quarter 
of a million in Mauritius, about another quarter 
of a million in British Guiana and the West 
Indies, and 230,000 in the Straits Settlements 
and Malay States. Of tho self-governing 
Dominions South Africa has by far the largest 
share, her Indian population being a littlo 
under 160.000, Natal aloue accounting for 
133,000. But this is not the result of ordinary 
migration. The nucleus of the South African 
Indian community was formed artificially by 
Natal herself. Until 3911, when It was stopped 
by the Government of India, thero was for many 
years a steady stream of indentured immi- 
gration into Natal to supply labour to the sugar 
and other industries of that colony. The 
natural lucrease of the Indian population In 
South Africa is now much larger than the 
Increase by Immigration. In the whole Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth there are not more 
than 7,000 Indians. Tho principal movement 
ot Indians to tho Dominions occurred in 907-8, 
the total immigration being under 7,000. Of 
this number it is estimated that not more than 
l,‘20(i now remain in Canada, there having been 
a heavy exodus to the United States, while quite 
a number have returned to India. Tho signi- 
ficance) of these trilling totals must bo viewed in 
the light ot the conditions prevailing in India. 
Here, it is true, there is a vast population. Were 
these 300 millions subjected to tlie economic 
conditions of Europe and were they imbued by 
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the adventurous and ambitious spirit of Europe- 
ans, there would be Rood ground for alarm in the 
Dominions at the ^osslbill.y of an overwhelming 
iriilux of Indians. But those are precisely the 
conditions that do not obtain in the Indian 
Empire. The demand for labour in Iudia is 
always greatly in excess of the supply. The 
tea-planters of Assam are obliged to compete 
with the Crown Colonics in an elaborate system 
of cooly recruitment. Labour-shortage is a 
chronic difficulty with the cotton mills of 
Bombay. As industrial expansion proceeds 
and agricultural methods improve, as more 
laud Is brought under cultivation, there must 
be a diminishing livelihood of emigration from 
India on any large scale. Add to this the 
inherent reluctance of the Indian to go far 
from home, and It will be apparent that the 
danger of '* white men's countries " being 
swamped by Indian immigrants is at the least 
remoto. It is never likely to assume such 
proportions aB would pass the wit of statesmen 
to control. 

Similarly, the fear of economic competition 
which has occasioned the present controversy in 
the Transvaal, is equally unfounded. The Indian 
trader in the Transvaal caters for a vety limited 
portion ot flic community-— chiefly native*, 

“ coloured " persons, and what in South Africa 
are called “ poor whites ” (that Is, while un- 
employed) — though a certain number of respect- 
able Europeans with small incomes visits his 
emporiums surreptitiously. In this sphere tile 
Indian succeeds because the white trader who 
caters for the same classes of the lommunity j- 
usually neither as industrious, as thrifty*, as 
honest, nor asvkilful as the Indian. The truth 
is that the Indian problem does not Ju the eve- i 

ot tlie Houlh African stand alone. It Is a part. 

and a minor part, of the larger problems of race 
and colour that lie has to deal with in his endeav- 
our to make South Africa a white man's country 
Ife Is not actuated by malice against the Indian 
as such ; It is merely that the Indian problem, 
•'pining ns it does ou the top of the many other 
similar problems, Js regarded by him as an ox 
tremely nnnovlno and unnecessary “ last Htraw.” 
On the other hand, the Indian views the disabi- 
lities under which ho is put as so many stigmata 
of inferiority. There Is thus considerable emo- 
tion on either side, and the pioblem is accord- 
ingly difficult of solution. General Smuts is 
known to be favourably disposed towards Indians 
and his services to India as the only Dominion 
statesman in tin* War Cabinet have been many 
and conspicuous. He may be relied upon to do 
as much to alleviate the position of the Transvaal 
Indian as the very strong anti- Indian feeling in 
the North of tho Union will allow. On their 
side, the Transvaal Indian and his sympathiser 
in India would do well to recognise that this 
feeling exists, aud refrain from weakening 
General Smuts’s hands by demand iug at the 
presi nt. juncture fuil civic rights and complete 
political equality. Such demands arc construed 
by the anti- Indians as being a breach ot the. 
Smuts Gandhi agreement of 1911 (see abovel, 
which General Snmts offered as “ a complete ahd 
final settlement; " 'and though a glance at the 
correspondence shows that Mr. Gandhi replied 
specifically that “ some day or other these 
matters will require further and sympathetic 
consideration by tlio Government/’ yet nothing 
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could be more unwise than to prosecute extremo 
demands at a time when the strength of antl- 
Tndlan feeling in the North makes it impossible 
for those demands to receive logical, much less 
sympathetic, consideration. 

Indentured Emigration.— The institution of 
indentured labour in the tropical colonies of the 
Empire is one of Jong-standing. As far back 
as 1864 indentured emigration from India to 
the British West Indies was in progress under 
Government control. In the case of several 
of the tropical colonics there hag been no inter- 
ruption siucc then in the steady inflow of several 
thousands of Indian labourers annually. In 
Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, the Fede- 
rated Malay States and Natal the system $pr 
various reasons has come to an end ; but in all 
those countries there is now a large population 
of Indians, permanent or temporary, engaged 
as free labourers or In Independent positions, 
Tho principal colonics In which indentured 
emigration still prevails are British Guiana, 
Trinidad and Fiji. Even here, however, there 
has been a progressive decline during recent 
years, owing In part to tho Increased difficulty 
of recruiting in India. This difficulty arises 
entirely from tho growing demand for labour 
within the Indian Empire, consequent upon 
industrial expansion. 

The indentured system has been tho 
subject of much controversy. It is disliked in 
India nud by some people iu England, because it 
seems to present features analogous to slavery — 
in that for tho term of hia indenture the la- 
bourer is not a free agent ; ho is a4 scriptus 
glcbac, and bound to serve the employer to 
whom ho is assigned on terms which arn abso- 
j lutely fixed. In the colonics themselves tho 

system is unpopular on two grounds— (l) it 

tends to depress the current rate of wages, (2) 
only a minority of tho time-expired coolies 
become permanent settlers, tho majority claim- 
ing their return passage aud taking nmuey 
out of the colony in the form of savings. From 
the point of view of the labourer himself, the 
indentured system, if it has any true resem- 
blance to slavery, is a kind of bondage that 
is easily supportable. He is supplied with a 
free dwelling under highly sanitary conditions, 
his wages are tlxed ou the basis of tho rato 
prevailing in tho open market; no deductions 
are to be made therefrom for rent, hospital 
accommodation, medical attendance or medicine, 
which the estate proprietors are bound to provide. 
Free schooling is available for his children; 
and if, at the end of his indenture, he elects to 
remain iu tho Colony he is given a free grant 
of Government land. These aro tho conditions 
prevailing in British Guiana ; but, with the 
exception of the grant of land they are similar 
to theso in other colonics where indenture- 
immigration is In force. Tho permanent Indian 
population in British Guiana is 127,000; in Tri- 
nidad 113,01)0, in Fiji 40,000, in Mauritius 
258,000 and 113,000 In Natal. Other colonies, 
such as Jamaica and Dutch Guiana (Suri- 
nam) have small communities, amounting in 
each to a few thousand only of time-expired 
Indian coolies. Ceylon, the Straits Settlements 
and the Federated Malay States continue to 
attract Indian labourers, chiefly from Southern 
Indio, although no Indenture Bystem now 
exists in those countries. 
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The method of recruiting Indentured coolies 
was fully described in tile 1010 edition of the 
Indian Year Book, pp r 407-8. 


Indians in the Colonies.— Statement shew- 
ing approximately t ho number of British Indian 
subjects In the various colonies aud Dominions — 


Trinidad 

1 1 7,1 fit) 

British Guiana 

120,389 

Jamaica 

20,000 

Fiji 

44,220 

Surinam 

20,911) 

Reunion 

3,0 J 2 

Mauritius 

257,697 

Federated Malay States 

210,000 

Straits Settlements . . 

. . Figiues not avail- 

Cape Colony . . 

able. 

0,006 

Natal 

in, on 

Transvaal 

10,048 

Orange Free State 

106 

Southern Rhodesia . . 

. . Figuri s not avail- 

Australia 

able. 

.. Do. 

New Zealand 

Do. 

Canada 

. . Under 2,001) (tin 


number is un- 
certain). 


Commission of Inquiry Appointed.— f 

About the end of 1912, the Government of 
India appointed a Commission of two, Mr. J. 
-McNeill and Mr. Chlman Lai, to report upon 
the conditions of life of the Indian immigrants 
in the Colonies. The Commissioners weie also 
desired to submit recommendations as to any 
arrangements which may be considered desir- 
able to promote their welfare. The main 
points to which they were to direct attention 
were : the housing of tire labourers and the 
sanitary conditions in which they live ; the 
adequacy of medical arrangements : whether 
tasks are moderate, hours of work suitable and 
wages adequate ; whether the administration of 
justice is fairly conducted and whether labourers 
meet with any difficulties in prosecuting em- 
ployers or defending themselves ; whether the 
penalties imposed by the labour laws are in any 
case excessive or unsuitable ; whether the 
labourers are subjected to undue restrictions, 
outside working hours, and whether they enjoy 
sufficient facilities for proceeding to the Pro- 
tector of Immigrants or to the Magistrate to 
lodge complaints ; the relations generulJy between 
employers and labourers ; whether facilities arc 
afforded to Indian labourers in social and religi- 
ous matters ; and whether repatriations arc 
promptly made and whether immigrants experi- 
ence any difficulty in obtaining repatriation. 
They were desired to report specially in respect 
of certain features of the system. These were 
connected with any excessive number of prosecu- 
tions of labourers by employers, the position of 
The Protector * f Immigrants, the terms of 


agreement which the emigrant is reauired to 
sign; the position of free India ns, female inden? 
turc, and suicides and immoiality on thi 
estates. t 

Merits of the system.— The Commissioners 

were engaged in their investigation for about 11 
month 1 *. They visited Trinidad, British Guiana, 
Jamaica and Fiji, and also the Dutch Colony of 
Surinam which is permitted to recruit labourers 
under contract of indenture in India. Their 
report is in two parts, Trinidad and British 
Guiana taking up the first, and the rest the 
second part. After a detailed exposition of the 
state of things in respect of the points mention- 
ed above in each of the colonies visited by them, 
the Commissioners observe : “ Wo are convinced 
that notwithstanding our possibly disproportion- 
ate presentation of the unsatisfactory featuies 
of the existing system, a careful study of the 
facts elicited during our inquiry will result in 
the conclusion that its advantages have tar 
outweighed its disadvantages. The great 
majority of f migrants exchanged grinding po- 
verty with practically no hope ot betterment 
for a condition varying from simple but secure 
comfort to solid prosperity. Immigrants live 
under very much better conditions than their 
relatives in India, and have had opportunities of 
prospering which exceeded their own wildest 
hopes. T hey became citizens of the colonies to 
which they cmigialcd and both they and their 
descendants have attained to positions com- 
manding general respect and consideration.” As 
regards the moral condition of the immigrants, 
the Commissioner obseivc: “There is no 
doubt Lluit the moiality of an estate population 
compares vciy unfavourably with that of an 

Indian village, and that the trouble originates in 

the class of women who emigrate.” TI 10 rates 
of suicide among the indentured labourers are 
high as compared with those among free Indiana 
in the colonies, and much higher than those 
among the population In the provinces of India. 
In Tunidad the suicide rate for the total Indian 
population was 134 pqr million and for fcho 
indentured 100 per million. The -.uicide rates 
among Indians in the other colonics were: British 
Guiana, unindentured, 52 per million, indentured 
100 per million; Jamaica, 31)6 per million, 
suicides amongst the unindentured not being 
separately recorded; Dutch Guiana, unindentur- 
cd, 40, indentured 01; Fiji, unindentured, 14 
per million, indentured, 92rt per million. Ac- 
cording to a statement prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry of the Govern- 
ment of Tndia, the average suicide rates for India 
arc, the Bombay Presidency 28’8 per million, 
the United Provinces whence most emigrants 
are drawn, 63 per million and Madras, the other 
chief source of supply to Fiji, 45 per million. 

Indian Feeling. — For some years past, there 
has been a growing feeling amongst Indian 
leaders that the indentured system of labour was 
inconsistent with national self-respect, and 
should be stopped. Tins Ming originated in the 
belief that the treatment accorded to Indians in 
the self-governing Dominions especially in South 
Africa, was duo to the Dominion people com- 
ing to think poorly of Indians as a race because 
ot the class represented by indentured labourers. 
In 1010, the Government of India accepted a 
resolution movod by the late Mr. Gokhale 
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putting an end to the indentured (system so far | 
&s Natal was concerned. In 1912, however, they j 
opposed his resolution to abolish the system | 
altogether. Opiniuu in India has been ripening ■ 
fast against the system, and it is reinforced by 
the rapid industrial development of the country 
making largely increasing demands on the 
labour market, depleted to some extent by the 
ravages of plague during the last twenty years. 
The startling figures of suicide and the admis- 
sions as regards the prevalence of gross 1 
immorality among estate populations, have 
roused public feeling in the country, and this 
has been accentuated by well-authenti 
eatad stories of young caste women of respect- 
ability having been dccoj'od by dishonest 
recruiting agents to the emigration depots, j 
Mr. Cl. F. Andrews, late o! St. Stephen's Fol- 1 
lege, Delhi, and now connected with the school ! 
condmtcd on his own original lines by j 
Sir Rabin Iranath Tagore- - the poei-Iau rente of j 
Asia, as the Viceroy aptly called him- at ■ 
Bolpnr in the Bengal Presidency, was depot- ! 
cd by the Indian Citizenship Asso< iahon 
of Bombay to visit Fip, and to investigate the 1 
conditions' which make lor the frightful rate 
of suicide recorlod m that (olonv. lie was 
accompanied by Mr. W Pearson, who is also : 
assoriatod with the Pol pur .School. Messrs. 
Andrews an l Pearson, it mav be mentionel, 
visited South Atuca when the Passive Resis- 
tance struggle led by Mr. Gandhi was at its 
height, ami rendered valuable sen ice in 
bringing about the settlement that was even- 
tually arrived at. 

Protected Emigration. — In a speech deli- 
vered in Council on Septi inborn, 191fi, If. 15 the 

Vicwoy statoii that the Government of India 

were contemplating the control of tile operations 
of persons engaged m supplying labour to the 
Colonies. " l a bo tin rs,’’ said His Excellency, 
“ have a right to emigiate if thf*y wish, and it 
Would be very unwise and very u tides irabl* on 
our part to prevent them, and We. are, therefore, 
trying to devise arrangements Which will secure 
that recruitment in this country is conducted 
under decent conditions, that a proper sox ratio 
will be maintained and that on arrival in the 
country of their destination they will be proper- 
ly treated and allowed to engage themselves on 
terms at least as free as those obtaining at. pre- 
sent in the Malay Peninsula, Where a labourer 
can leave, his employer by giving a month’s 
notice. I think It Will bo clear to all who have 
studied the question that the. Government of 
India would be departing gravely from its dutv 
if it allowed emigrant labour to leave this coun- 
try without piopor protection ami safeguards. 
There are a certain number of labourers, 1 be- 
lieve a very small number, who emigrate as 
genuine free labourers, that is to say unassisted 
by pecuniary help and uninvited by any inte- 
rested agency. But, If wo confine ourselves to 
tho abolition of our existing indentured emigra- 
tion, a position will arise in which the parties 
Interested in procuring Indian labour will be 
free to induce labour to emigrate by pecuniary 
help under any conditions they like, so long as 
the labourer does not go under indenture. The 
a buses likely to arise out of such a state of things 
would be very serious. I need only refer to the 
state of affairs which existed before tile amend- 
ment of the Assam Labour and Emigration 


Act, in connection with so-called free labour. The 
consequence, of this system was, as Sir Charles 
Jtivuz put it in his speech before tho Legislative 
Council in 199], that a horde of unlicensed and 
uncontrolled labour purveyors and recruiters 
spraug into existence, who under the gui9e of 
assisting free emigration made large illicit gains 
by inducing, under false pretences, ignorant men 
and women to allow themselves to bo conveyed 
to Assam. These, emigrants were, It is true, 
placed under labour contracts on arriving In 
that province, but the abuses complained of 
arose in connection with the recruitment and 
not with tile contract. Similarly when the sys- 
tem of indentured emigration first arose in India 
the only caution required was that intending 
emigrants should appear before a magistrate qpd 
satisfy lum as to thmr freedom of choice and 
their knowledge of the, conditions they were 
accepting. It was shown, in a report submitted 
in I8U), that abuses undoubtedly did exist, in 
connection with recruitment In India, abuses 
which tile constantly increased safeguards pro- 
vided by successive Acts of the legislature where 
d signed to correct. Uncontrolled recruitment 
c.innof, it is char, be permitted under any cir- 
curmtances. Loid Itardingo promised, and I 
associate myself with him, to deal with certain 
points. These point* were 1 he better supervision 
of colonial remitting in India, the insertion of 
information regarding the penal conditions at- 
taching to labour contracts in the indenture 
signed by intending emigrants and the undesir- 
ability of labourer* in the colonies being com- 
pelled to do work repellent to their caste ideas 
an d religi ous beliefs . Jtegardin g the first matter 
\vt, have already consulted local Governments 
very fully when, asking Mud r views as to the *v - 

cautions which will be required after Hie aboli- 
tion of indentured emigration. As to tho 
second point, you are no doubl aware that Fiji has 
now abolished imprisonment, for labour offences 
and other colon! are arranging to follow suit. 
But there will still be certain piovisioim remain- 
ing which we think should bo brought, to the 
notice ot intending emigrants and we have ar- 
ranged to do this as soon as the various colonial 
legislature concerned have, passed tho amend- 
ments to which 1 have alluded” 

Indenturing Abolished— Tn 1917 the situa- 
tion underwent a radical change. Whilst no 
official pronouncement was made, the idea gained 
popular acceptance that the Secretary of State 
had proposed that the system ot indenturing 
should be continued for a'fuithor period of five 
years, pending the working out of an alternative 
system of recruitment.. This aroused strong 
protests throughout t.iio country. Whilst a re- 
asonable desire was manifest not to add to the 
difficulties of the Government and of the colonies 
in time of war, it was felt that the continuance 
of a system open to such grave objections for ten 
years— five years for recruitment and live years 
for the new indentures to expire— was too long. 
Public meetings were held throughout the country. 
Government solved the difficulty by prohibiting 
ail emigration from India, as a war measure, on 
account of the shortage ol labour; subsequently 
assurances were given that tho system would 
never be revived. Thus indenturing ended by 
a side issue, but nevertheless one which was quite 
definite. The question of existing indentures, 
however, stil! remained to be settled. During 
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1919 considerable steps were taken towards im- 
proving the conditions under which those Indians 
who still had to work under the system, lived , 
whllo In regard to Fiji, the Viceroy, on November 
24, made the following announcement- “The 
conditions of labour in this island have without 
doubt been improved during the last few years 
hut not, 1 am afraid, to tho extent which we have 
demanded. Consequently T pressed for tho can 
collation of all outstanding indentures by the end of 
the present year. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has agreed to the cancellation of Inden- 
tures on all estates on which the principal reforms 
recommended by Mr. Andrews have not bem 
carried out on tho 1st January, 1920, but I am 
not satisfied with this, and ' I have asked the 
Secretary of State to ascertain what would be the 
cost of commuting the remaining Indentures and 
treeing every Indian labourer in Fiji on tho 1st 
of January next.'* 

Assisted Emigration. — Subsequently a com- 
mittee sat in London to consi ler what form of 
assisted emigration should take the place of the 
indentures. Its report was issued about the 
middle of the year and the chief recommend- 
ations are here summarised. 

Under this scheme the Indian will arrive in 
tho colony entirely froo from debt and of any 
liability for the cost of his introduction. He will 
be in no senso restricted to service under a parti- 
cular employer, except that, for his own protec- 
tion, a selected employer will be chosen for lnm 
for the first six months. This employer can be 
changed, with the approval of the Protector of 
Immigrants, if substantial reason can be adduc- 
ed. From the time of his arrival the immigrant 
will be given land to cultivate for his own bene- 
fit. Each male adult employed in an agricultural 
industry will be granted for his personal use and 
cultivation a garden plot of one-tenth of an acre 
after six months’ service and a larger plot of 
one-third of an aero will be made available 
whenever practicable by way of reward. At the 
end of three years’ employment under Jny of the 
employers on the register steps will be taken to 
ensure that land is available for settlement in the 

simplest and cheapest manner. In each colony 

there will be a department responsible for the 

provision of sufficient land to meet all bona fide, 
applications and for rendering it suitable for 
agriculture by adequate clearing, irrigation and 
drainage. These holdings will be up to five 
acres in extent, they will be subject to a reason- 
able annual rent in the case of lease holds, and 
the settlements will be for a period of thirty 
years. Under the proposed system the immi- 


grant can be proceeded against only by way of 
a civil suit in the ordinary course of law and wl/1 
not be liable to any criminal penalties. A mini- 
mum wage will be fixed, subject to periodical 
revision. During the first twelve months the 
children under eleven years will be entitled to free 
rations while children under five will be given a 
face milk ration during the whole time that their 
parents remain In tho service of an employer on 
tho register. Tho provision of married quarters 
separate from the “single” quarters will be 
made compulsory upon all employers of more 
than twenty adult Indian Immigrants and will 
be insisted upon so far as possible In the case 
of all other employeis on tne register. This 
register will contain the namc9 of only “ approv- 
ed employers ” that is to say of persons desirous 
of employing assisted emigrants, who have appli- 
ed to tiie Protector ot Immigrants and who 
have boon found on Inquiry to be suitable. Re- 
patriation will be assisted when it is desired. 
Tho emigrants will receive for himself and his de- 
pendents half tlie passage monoy after three 
years’ service and a larger proportion up to the 
whole cost after Bovcn years’ service. 

With regard to recruitment, Emigration Agents 
will be licensed and paid fixed salaries, with pos- 
sibly additional money grants for . meritorious 
work. Their work will be supervised by In- 
spectors ot Emigration, who will be men of stand- 
ing on a graded scale of pay. Over them will be 
an Emigration Commissioner, who will be a 
Colonial Civil Service oificial, and a Protector 
of Immigrants, appointed by each Local (govern- 
ment to supervise emigration in the province 
affected. Tn each colony will be a Protector 
ot Immigrants. The Emigration Depots will 
be visited by non-official gentlemen of standing 
in the district as also will be the Central Depot. 
I The emigration of whole families will be en- 
couraged hut persons below the age of eighteen 
will be assisted to emigrate only when accom- 
panied by their parents or guardians. Womeu 
unaccompanied by . their families will not be 
assisted and the ri\ljo requiring a certain pro- 
portion of women to men will be abolished. 

The report was published at a time when the 

political energies of India were concentrated on 

the development of the Indian constitution 

and the pending visit of the Secretary of State 
to discuss these questions on the spot. It 
attracted little attention. So far as opinion was 
expressed, whilst recognising that the system 
was an immense advance on the system of in- 
denture, it was thought undesirable for Govern- 
ment to take so large a part in the direction of 
! emigration to distant lauds. 
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Indians in Great Britain. 


More than sixty years have gone by since the 
Parsl community. In the persons of the late i 
Dadabhal Naoroji and other members of the I 
firm of Cama & Co., led the way in the sojourn | 
of Indians in England for business purposes. ! 
This lead it has since maintained, though there i 
are both Hindu and Mahommodan business 
men Hrmly established there Nor are the I 
professions unrepresented, for there aic In 
London and e Iso where practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth i 
Three Indians arc on the Secretary of State's ! 
Council ; and last year another in the person ot 
Lord Siitlia led the way as the first Indian to be 
raised to the peerage and io be appointed a 
member ot the Home Government. The i 
early years of the present century saw the 
gathering of a new Indian element in perron- 
nont residence — tiiat of retired officials (parti- 1 
eularly of tho I. M. S.) and business men, or 
people of independent means who from pre- 
ference or in order to have their children edu- 
cated In England, leave the land of their birth 
and seldom if ever visit it again. Further, the 
stream of Indian summer visitors includes 
wealthy people, who come regularly. In the first, 
year u ot the war, before the transfer of the Indian 
Corps in Franco to Eastern theatres, thousands 
ol our valiant Indian soldiers, wounded or invali- 
ded from Flaudns, went, to England to be nuised 
back to health m the well-< (pupped and ad- 
mirably administered Indian hosp'tals, some in 
Hampshire but chiefly at linuhton where the 
laetisbiing commemorated by a permanent 
Indian piovnled memorial. The investigation 
ot the Joint Committee on the Government ot 
lndii Bill, 1919, resulted in the sojourn in 
London tor some months ol many ot r.Ue mo it 
prominent figures in Indian political life. 

The Students. 

But under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating clement and creates an Indian 
problem. Its numbers multiplied ten or twelve- 
fold In the quarter Of a century before tho war, 
tlie increase being especially rapid after 1904 
or 1006. There was indeed an artificial inflation 
some five years later when many youths (some 
of them ill prepared) were hurried oft to the Inns 
of Court in order to bo entered before the 
standard of the examinations qualifying for 
admission was raised. This sudden ex- 
pansion was duly worked off bnt thcro was 
development in other directions, and parti- 
cularly that of the technical and engineering 
schools and classes. After a very considerable 
temporary cheek caused by tho European War 
tho number rapidly expanded last year in 
spito of pressure in both passage and college 
accommodation. In addition to tho ordinary 
graduate or under graduate stu lent, there are 
many youtlis of good family, some of thorn heirs 
of Native States, admitted into opr public 
schools, such as Eton and Harrow. There are 
always some 200 or *100 Indians, at tlio Inns of 
Court. Since the war there has been a weleonu- 
Jncieasp iu the number ot technical aijd indus- 
trial students. Altogether, including technical 
nod mjdical students, there must be 600 young 
Indians In London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, 


Oxford, Glasgow and Manchester stand next on 
the list,, while there are smaller number* at 
(hrmiir/huin, Leeds, Sheffield and Liverpool. 

The Advisers. 

It is well known that until a few years ago 
the young Indians, apart from inadequately 
supported unofficial elfort and the chance of 
coming under the Influence of English friends 
of their families, were practically left to their 
own devices. But in April 1009 Lord Morlcy, 
as a result of the investigations of an India 
Office Committee, created for - their benefit 
a Bureau of Information and appointed Dr. 
T. W. Arnold to tho charge of it under frhe 
title of Educational Adviser. The Bureau 
was located in due time at 21, Cromwell Hoad, 
together with tho National Indian Association 
and the Noithbrook tiocioty, which were thus 
| given spacious quarters for their social work 
among the young men, without incurring what 
would otherwise have been the prohibitive 
cost ot hoavv rent. (For Burmese students 
distinct club accommodation is provided in the 
commodious Albion House, St. Peter’s Square. 
Hammersmith, W. C.). Lord Morlcy also estab- 
lished an Advisory Committee, mainly eomposi d 
of influential Indian residents, but which 
■ has now ceased to exist, and in India 
, corresponding provincial committees were 
formed to help and advise intending atu- 
' dents. The work of the Bureau rapidly 
expanded, and In consequence Lord Crewe 
in 1012 re-organised the arrangements under 
the general charge of a Secretary for Indian 
I students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E. t who 

: resigned at tho close of 191 0. Ho was succeeded 
by Dr. Arnold under the designation ot 
Educational Adviser for Indian Students to the 
Secretary of State. Mr. N. C. Sen has followed 
, Dr. Arnold as Local Adviser in London, and 
: there arc corresponding officers at the modern 
j provincial universities. 

Two strange delusions (in some cases they 
' may bo called deliberate misrepresentations) 

have been propagated in reference to these 

( arrangements. One is that the India Office 
1 set up the Bureau in order to track down tho 
! wave of seditious sentiment which culminated 
In the assassination of Sir Cuizon Wyllie in 
1909. As a matter of fact tho Buienu 
was established three months before the com- 
mission of that crime, and was proposed at 
least a year previously. The object, as 27is 
Times observed in September 1908, was not 
j 44 to put theso young men into political leading 
j strings, nor officially to restrict their liberty. 

, It lies in doing all that is possible to facilitate 
i their educational progress and their general 
1 welfare, and in bringing thorn under wimple- 
j somo and helpful influence." Dr. Arnold accepted 
I his appointment on tho distinct understanding 
j that there would be no espionage. 

| Removing Barriers. 

It Is no less of a delusion for the students 
j to hold, as some of their elder fellow-country- 
I men have encouraged them to do, that the 
! Bureau is responsible for restrictive rules and 
regulations of colleges and other institutions, 
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or at any rate for their continuance Id spite 
of protests. So far from blocking the way, 
the Bureau has been singularly successful in 
opening closed doors and mitigating any real 
grievances. Its greatest, triumph is that at 
Oxford and Cambridge, where naturally the 
difficulties of admission have been most pro- 
nounced, it has paved the way to the creation of 
University machinery to replace its own oper- 
ations. The Oriental Delegacy at Oxford and 
the Inter-collegiate Indian Students* Committee 
at Cambridge have now undertaken all the work 
hitherto carried on by the Local Advisers, and 
thus Indian under graduates are given a welcome 
locus standi. Every element of Government 
control, so disliked by many of the students, 
hast been eliminated by tills practical recogni- 
tion by the two ancient universities of a special 
responsibility towards Indians imbibing their 
culture and traditions. The Secretary ol State 
for India makes grants to these bodies, which 
are about equivalent to the cost of his former 
local representatives. Familiarity with the 
conditions is assured by the appointment of the 
late Local Advisers as the respective secretaries. 

Sir T. Morison’s Committee on State Techni- 
cal Scholarships reported in J913 that the 
difficulties encountered by young Indians 
in supplementing academic instruct, ion by 
technical oxpeiiencc in factories and work- 
shops are general in character, bring also ap- 
plicable to their English contempoiaricR, and 
that there is "on the whole very little evidence 
of a racial prejudice against Indians." Nor 
need any youth go to England under mis- 
apprehension as to the facilities for his education 
and their limitations. The excellent "Hand- 
book of Information for Indian Students " 
issued by the National Indian Association and 

the Advisory Committee, now in its MXfcentli 

edition (1019) supplies all rele\ant facts and 
advice ; and on personal detail 1 -', (lie Indian 
Advisory Committees can be consulted. 

Persuasion not Coercion. 

It Is not the case, as some Anglo Inditans of 
tho old type imagine, that the Bureau could 
easily exercise disciplinary control over all 
young Indians in Loudon and elsewhere. The 
fact is that except in respect to holders of Gov- 
ernment and some Native State Scholarships It 
has no disciplinary authority save when parents 
place their sons under the guardianship of Mr. 
N. C. Sen or some other Local Adviser, and even 
in these cases the control can only be exercised 
in connection with the administration of the 
regular allowances. The Bureau has had a 
most beneficial influence in saving scores of 


young men from falling into debt, intemperance 
or marital folly, but this has been exercised 
not coercively but by friendly ^personal contact 
and keeping before them the obligation and 
necessity from every point, of view of adhering 
to the purposes of culture and equipment for 
which they have gone to England. 

Tho students havo hosts of non-offleia 
friends and helpers. Under the presidency of 
Lord Hawke and the chairmanship of Lord 
Carmichael an Indian Gymkhana Club has a fine 
sport, centre at Acton, tho Mill Hill Park Club’s 
ground having been taken over. The cricket 
eleven of tho Club lias an excellent record in 
matches at lords and the Oval and with subur- 
ban clubs. 

Students and the War. 

Tho removal of misunderstanding should be 
materially promoted by the changed and cn\- 
lifying conditions brought about bv India’s 
response to the rail ol Empire in the Great. War. 
Tn this call young Indians in England shared by 
the formation of the Indian Field Ambulance 
Corps (which reached :i total enrolled -trength 
of 272) and in other ways. Good feeling has 
also been piomoted by the remarkable records 
ol a good proportion of Indian .students sit tho 
universities when they were almost entirely 
depleted of Young British contemporaries 
doing national war si rvire. The di dinutlons 
gained are evidence of the better type ol Tndian 
student that lias itcmily gone to the United 
Kingdom and of the generosity with which the 
universities and colleges there allow Indians 
to share in t.he endowments tin y have at their 
disposal. While tiny have been at an 
advantage irom the absence ot English compe- 
titor.-, there is no reason to suppose that the, 

stand, rd of attainment required to been 

appreciably lowered for the benefit of Indians. 
But with the r< storat ion ot normal condition 
competition is becoming more severe and not 
least in respect to the pressing claims for admis- 
sion to the older universities. To the full ex- 
tent of their capability, with duo regard to other 
responsibilities, the British imiversii-.es aie 
always ready (o admit Indian students of ap- 
proved ability and attainment; what they cannot 
stand i3 the lazy, incompetent and untrained 
man. 

The whole position is sympathetically dealt 
with in the four annual reports of Sir Charles 
Mallet from 1913 to 1910 on the work ol the 
Indian Students’ Department. (Cd. 7100, 
(d 7719 Cd. 8127, und Cd. BUS priced at 
2 Jd t each, excepting Cd. 8127, which is 2d^| 
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Appointments to the Indian Services. 

Full details of the regulations governing appointments to the Indian Services are pub- 
fished In the India Office List. The more essential particulars, except as regards the Civil 
Service and Police,— of which fuller details are given elsewhere in this book — are given below. 


Indian Agricultural Service. 


The appointments in the Indian Agricultural 
Service include those of Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Chemist, Economic 
Botanist, Mycologist, Entomologist, Professors 
of Agriculture, Chemistry and Botany at Agri- 
cultuial Colleges, and the like. Some of these 
are included in the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture under the direct control of the 
Government of India, but the majority are 
included In the Departments of Agriculture of 
the several provinces of India. In homo cases 
candidates will he appointed direct to these 
posts, but in most cases they will be appointed 
as supernumeraries, will undergo a fiuther 
course of training in India in Indian agriculture, 
and will be appointed to posts, for which in 
the opinion of the Government they are con- 
sidered suitable, on the regular establishment 
as vacancies occur. Appointments arc made 
by the Secretary of Stale for India as occasion 
rmy require. Candidates must, as a rule, be 
not less than 23, nor more than 30 years of age. 
In selecting candidates for appointment, 
weight will he given to the possession of (a) a 
University degroo in honours in science or the 
diploma of a recognised school of agriculture 
or other like distinction ; (b) qualifications in 
a special science according to the nature of the 
vacancy to be filled ; (c) practical experience. 
Importance is also attached to bodily activity 
and ability to ride, and selected candidates 
have to undcigo an examination by the Medical 
Board of the India Office as to their physical 
llllic&s for service Iu India. 


The salary attached to posts in the Indian 
Agiicultural Service will ordinarily be: — 

Us. 

For the flr»t year . . 400 per mensem. 

„ second year . . 430 „ 

„ third year . . 400 „ 

„ fourth and subse- 

quent years . . 500 rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 
50 a month to Els. 
1,000 a month.* 

Candidates who are required to undergo a 
fm t her course of training in India as explained 
above will be appointed on this scale 
of salary, commencing on a pay of Rs. 400. 
Where, for special reasons, a candidate is re- 
cruited for direct appointment to one of the 
regular posts under paragraph I, his Initial pay 
will be determined with reference to the special 
qualification:- 1 on the length of European ex- 
perience required for the appointment for which 
he is specially selected, but his subsequent 
increments of salary will be regulated by the 
foregoing scale. In addition to this scale of 
pay, officers tilling appointments directly under 
the Government of India, as distinguished from 
appointments under Local Governments (but 
not including officers holding supernumerary 
posts, the post of Inspector-General, or the post 
of Director of the Pusa Institute) will be eligible 
for local allowances conditional on approved 
good woik, and the Government reserves to 
itself the fullest discretion as to granting, with 
holding, or withdrawing them. 


Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 


The officers oT the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department perform or supervise all official 
veterinary w’ork in India, other than that of 
the Army, and are debarred from piivate pio* 
fcssional practice in India. Tlieir duties may 
be divided into three classes, under the follow- 
ing heads 

(«) Educational work In veterinary colleges, 

(6) TIoiso and mule breeding ; 

(c) Cattle disease and cattle breeding. 

Appointments to this Department are made, 
aa vacancies occur, by the Secretary of State 
for India. Candidates umal not (except on 
special grounds to bo approved by the Secretary 
of State) be over 26 years of age, and must 

Ecclesiastical Establish ine 

Appointments of Chaplains on Probation are 
made from time to time by the Secretary of 
State for India, as vacancies occur. Candi- 
dates for these appointments must be Priests 
who are between the ages of twenty-seven and 
thirty-four years, and have boon for three years 
altogether in Iloly Orders. Applications for 
nominations should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

A Chaplain will be on probation for three 
years (a) ; if confirmed In hia appointment at 
the end of that period, he will bo admitted as u 
Junior Chaplain, 


possess a diploma from the Royal Collego of 
\ etcrinary Surgeons. Evidence of a know- 
ledge of bacteriology, and of capacity for carry- 
ing out original research, will be specially taken 
into account in estimating the claims of candi- 
dates. Good health, a sound constitution, and 
active habits arc essential, and candidates must 
be certified by tho Medical Board of the India 
Office to be physically fit for service in India. 

Pay will be as follows : — On arrival in India 
Rs. 5U0 a month, rising bv Rs. 40 each year to 
Rs 1,100, wdiicli rate will continue from the 
beginning of the 10th to tho end of tho 20th 
yeai of service; after the beginning of the 21st 
year Rs. 1,200 a month. 

its (Church of England). 

The salaries of Chaplains arc : — 

Senior Chaplains, ID. 10,200 per annum for 
five years, and then Its. 12,000 per 
annum. 

Junior Chaplains, Rs. 6,300 per annum for 
five years, and thereafter Rs. 8,160 per 
annum until promoted to be Senior 
Chaplains. 

Chaplain^ on Probation, Rs, 5,760 per 
annum. 

A Junior Chaplain becomes a Senior Chap- 
lain after ten years' service, excluding 
the period of probation. 
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The roaring pay o f Chaplains Is regulated by 1 
the following scale:— 

Per annum. 
£ s. d. 

After 23 years' service, with an 
actual residence in India of 20 
years, including the period of 
probation 305 0 0 


On Medical Certificate. £ s. d. 

After 18 years' actual Tesldpnce In 
India, including the period of 
probation 292 0 0 

After 13 years' ditto .. .. 173 7 6 

After 10 years' ditto .. . . 127 15 0 


Ecclesiastical Establishments (Church of Scotland). 


Tbe appointments of Chaplains of the Church 
of Scotland on probation are made from time to 
time by the Secretary of State for India, accord- 
ing as vacancies occur. Candidates for these 
appointments must have been licensed for three 
years and be under thirty-four years of age. 
Applications for nominations should be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly’s Committee 
on Indian Churches along with testimonials 
based on a personal knowledge of the candidate’s 
qualifications. Chaplains will be on probation 
for three years (a ) ; if confirmed in their ap- 
pointment at the end of that period, they will 
he admitted as Junior Chaplains. 

The salaries of Chaplains are : — 

Senior Chaplains, Us. 10,200 per annum, 
and then its. 12,000 per annum. 

Junior Chaplains, Rh. 6,060 per annum for 
five years, and thereafter Its. 8,160 until 
promoted to be Senior Chaplains. 


Chaplains on probation. Its. 5,760 per 
annum. 

A Junior Chaplain becomes a Senior 
Chaplain after 10 years’ service, exclud- 
ing the period of probation. 

The retiring pay of Chaplains is regulated by 
tho following scale : — 

Per annum 
£ s. d. 


After 23 years’ service, with an 
actual resilience in India of 20 
years, including the period of , 
probation . . . . . . 365 0 0 


On Medical Certificate. 


After 18 yeais’ actual residence 
in India, including the period 
of probation . . . . . . 292 0 0 

After J 3 years' ditto . .. 173 7 6 

After 10 yeai*-' ditto . . . . 127 15 0 


Educational Appointments. 


The Indian Educational Service comprises j 
those posts in the Educational Department to 
which appointments are made in England by . 
the Secretary of State, and is thus distinguished 
from the Provincial Educational Services, , 
which are recruited exclusively in Jmlia. It ; 
consists of two blanches, the teaching, including 1 
Prlncipalships and Pro fest>oi ships in the various 
Government Colleges and Head Masterships 
In certain High Schools ; and the inspecting, 
including Inspectorships of Schools; but ‘ 
officers may be transferred at the discretion 
of Government from one branch to tho other, 1 
and the conditions of pay and set vice arc the , 
same for both. It. also Includes certain special 
appointments, such as those of Superintendents 
of Schools of Art, for which special qualifica - 1 
tions ate required and special terms of engage- ! 
merit are prescribed. Officers of the tea cl ling | 
branch may be required to undertake duties in : 
connection with the supervision of students in j 
hostels or boarding houses, and with the dirro- : 
tion of their studies and recreations. Appoint- ! 
ments are made by the Secretary of State as 
occasion may require. Only laymen are j 
eligible, candidates must as a rule be not less 
than 23, nor more than 30 years of age, but ex- 1 
cep tions are sometimes made as regards the ! 
maximum limit only. Candidates must be i 
British subjects, and must furnish evidence of 1 
having received a liberal education. 

In selecting candidates for appointment, \ 
weight will be given to the possession of (a) a 
University degree in Honours, or equivalent : 
distinction ; (b) experience as a teacher ; (c) ; 
qualifications in special subjects, depending ; 
on the nature of the vacancy to bo filled. In ! 
selecting candidate's for Inspecting appoint- ( 
ments, weight Is giveji to linguistic talent, 1 
capacity for organisation and knowledge, ! 
practical or theoretical, of educational methods. ] 


The salaries paid arc os follows: — A newly 
appointed Inspector or Professor received 
Jts. 500 a month, rising by annual increments 
of Rs. 50 u month to Rs. 1,000 a month. When 
this point has been reached, the increase of his 
emoluments depends upon his promotion, and 
fakes tho form of allowances ranging from 
its. 200 to Ks. 500, in addition to tho salary of 
Its. 1,000. There are at present 30 such allow- 
ances. There is in overy Province a Director 
of Public Instruction. The posts of Director 
of Public Instruction are reserved for the Indian 
Educational Hcrvice so long as members of that 
Service can be found well qualified to fill them. 
Their pay diifcrs in different Provinces - — 

Three rnccivo a salary of Its. 2,000 — 100— 
2,500 a month. 

Two receive a salary of Rs. 2,000 a month. 

One receives a salary of Its. 1,750 — 50— 
2,000 a month. 

Two rcceivo a salary of Its. 1,500—100— 
2,000 a month. 

One receives a Biliary of Rs. 1,250 rising to 
Rs. 1,500 a month. 

Head Masters are appointed on an initial pay 
of Rs. 500, rising by annual increments of 
Its. 50 a month to Its. 1,000 a month, except 
in cases in which Local Governments may prefer 
to recruit on the scale of Rs. 500 a month, rising 
by annual increments of Its. 60 a month to 
Its. 750 a month. Head Masters are eligible for 
■subsequent transfer to inspectorships or, if quali- 
fied, professorships. In all cases, Increments of 
salary are given for approved service only. 

For the appointments dealt with above men 
only are eligible. There are* however, some 
posts in the Indian Educational Service which 
are open to women and these comprise appoint- 
ments as Inspectresses of Girls' Schools, Priori- 
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pals of Training Colleges, and occasionally cational Service, generally professorships in 
Headmistresses of Schools. The salary attached Colleges. Such appointments are made for not 
to these appointments is ordinarily Rs. 400 a less than a university year (about nine months), 
month, riRing by annual increments of Rs.29 a with a prospect, in the case of thoroughly 
mouth to Rri. 500 a month. approved service, of future selection to fill 

The Secretary of State is sometimes requested either a temporary or a permanent appointment, 
by the Government of India to supply persons The salary Is Its. 500 a month, rising by annual 
to fill temporary vacancies in the Indian Edu- increments of Its. 50 a month. 

Indian Forest Service, 


The Secretary o! State for India in Council 
makes appointments of Probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service, according to the numbers 
annually required. 

Candidates must be not less than 19 but 
under the age of 22 years. 

Candidates must have obtained a degree 
with Honours in some branch of Natural Science 
in a University of England, Wales or Ireland, or 
have passed the Final Bachelor of Science 
Examination in Pure Science in one of the Uni- 
versities of Scotland. A degree in Applied 
Scicnee will not be considered as fulfilling these 
conditions. Candidates will bo required to 
produce evidence that they have a fair know- 
ledge of either German or French. 

The ordinary period of probation will be two 
years. During that time probationers will be 
required to pass through the Forestry course 
at one of the following Universities — Oxford, 

Cambridge or Edinburgh (subject to the ar- 
rangement of a suitable course) — oecoming 
members of that University, if not so already ; 
to obtain the Degree or Diploma in Forestry 
which it giants ; and to satisfy such other tests 
of proficiency as may be deemed necessary. 

During the vacations, the Probationers will, 
under the direction and supervision of the 
Director of Indian Forest Studies appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
receive practical Instruction in such British and 
Continental forests as may bo selected for the 
purpose. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council 
will make payments to each Probationer at the 
rate of £120 annually, not exceeding a total of 
£240. 

Probationers who obtain a Degree or Diploma 
in Forestry, and also satisfy such other teats of 
proficiency as may be prescribed, will be appoint- 
ed Assistant Conservators in the Indian Forest 


Department, provided they are of Bound con - 
stitution and free from physical defects which 
would render them unsuitable for employment 
in the Indian Forest Service. 

The sanctioned scale of the service at present 
is: — Rs. 

I Inspector-General of Forests 2,650 a moath. 

1 Assistant Inspector-General 

of Forests . . . . .... 

4 Chief Conservators! Bombay, 

United Provinces, Burma 
and Central Provinces) . . 2,150 

23 Conservators, in threo "1 ~] 

grades (including Presi- | 1,900 | ~ 
dent, Forest Research I £ 

Institute and College and }- 1,700 
one temporary post of | a> 

Conservator for Kumaun 1,500 I 
Circle United Provinces) J J ^ 

208 Deputy and Assistant 

Conservators 

An Assistant Conservator of Forests will 

draw pay at the rate of Ra. 380 a month from 

the date of his reporting his arrival in India 
rising by annual increments of Rs. 40 a month 
to Rs. 700 a month, thereafter by annual in- 
crements of Rs. 50 a month to Rs. 1,250 a 
month in the 20th year of service. 

After a service of not less than 20 v^ais, a 
retiring pension Is granted not exceeding the 
following amounts 


Scale of Pension. 



Sixtieths 

Maximum 

Years of 

of 

Limit of Pension. 

Completed 

Average 


Service. 

Emolu- 

ments. 


20 to 24 i 

i 

Us. 4,000 a year. 

25 and above | 

30 j 

Rs. 5,000 a year. 


Indian Geological Survey. 

The Geological Survey Department is at present constituted as follows 

Monthly Salary 
Rs. 

1 Director .. 2,000 Rs. Rs. 

3 Superintendents 1,000 rising by 80 to 1,400 

5 Assistant Superintendents • — 

For the first five years . , . . . . 350 30 ;; 5C0 

Thereafter 600 „ 50 „ 1,000 

1 Chemist 500 „ 50 „ 1,000 

Appointments to the Department are made University degree and a knowledge of French 
by the Secretary of State for India. They will or German will be regarded as important quail 
usually be made about July of each year, and fleations ; and certificates of a high moral 
the probable number of appointments will, if character will be required. Candidates must 
possible, be announced about two years in ad- also have had ono or two vears’practlcal training 
vanes. The age of candidates should not in mines, or in technical laboratories, as may 

I Hr -r* . nnnn «.l A.I- _ i_ ..J A K„ ilw. .. e> T_ tkl JL 


a sounJ education in geology is essential : a I appointments are probationary for two years* 
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India Office. 


Vacancies in the clerical establishment of the 
Secretary of State for India are ULlcd from 
among the successful candidates at the General 
Examinations (Class I, and Second Division), 
which are held from time to time by tne Civil 
Service Commissioners for appointments in the 


TIome Civil Service. The 'Examination for 
Class I. Clerkships is the same as the open 
Competitive Examination for the Civil Service 
of India. Further particulars may be obtained 
upon application to the Secretary^ Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


Indian Public Works Department. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 
makes appointments of Assistant Engineers 
In the Public Works Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Candidates must have attained the age of 21, 
and not attained the age of 24 years. 

Candidates must produce evidence that they 
have (1) obtained one of the University degrees 
mentioned in Appendix J., or (2) passed the 
A.M.i.c.E. examination, or (3) obtained sucli 
diploma or other distinction in Engineering as 
may, in the opinion of Ihe Selection Committee, 
be accepted as approximately equivalent, to the 
degrees mentioned. 

The Engineer Establishment of the Indian 
Public VVoiks Department, consists of a stolf 
of engineers, military and civil, engaged on the 
construction and maintenance of the various 
public works undertaken by the State in India. 

2. The permanent establishment of the 
Department is recruited from the following 
sources 

(1) Officers of Royal Engineers. 

(2) Persons appointed to the Impel la I 
Service by the Secretary of State by 
selection from the United Kingdom. 

(3) Persons educated at the Government 
Civil Engineering Colleges in India 
and appointed to the Provincial Services 
by the Government of India. 

(4) Occasional admission of other quaiiilcd 
persons. 


3. The various ranks of the department aro 
as follows : — 

Salary per 
annum 
(lmperinl 
Service) 
its. 

33.000 

30.000 

24.000 

21.000 

18,000 


Chief Engineer, First Class 

Second Class . . 
Superintending Engineer, First Class 
Second Class 
Third Class 
Executive Engineer, 20th year 
service and following years . . 
Executive Engineer, 10th year of 
service. 

18th „ 

17th „ 

10th ,, 

15th 
3 4t.h „ 

1 3th „ 

12th „ 
lJth „ 
lrti h „ 

0th „ 

8th 

71 h „ 

Oil! „ 

5lh „ 

4th „ 

3rd „ 

2nd ,, 

1st „ 


Assistant. Engineer, 


15.000 

14.400 

13.800 

13.200 

12,600 

12.000 

11.400 

10.800 

10.200 
0,600 
0,000 

8,400 
7,920 
7,440 
6,960 
6,480 
6,000 
5,520 
5,040 
4,560 


The increments will be given for approved service only and in accordance with the rules 
of the Department. 

Exchange compensation allowance will not bo granted to future entrants. 

Promotions abovo the grade of Executive Engineer are dependent on the occurrence of 
vacancies in the sanctioned establishment, and arc made wholly by selection ; mere seniority 
Is considered to confer no claim to promotion. 


State Railways. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 
will, from time to time as may be requited, 
make appointments of Assistant Traffic Super- 
intendent on Indian State Railways. 

Candidates must possess one or other of the 
following qualifications, viz. 

(a) Not less than two years* practical ex- 
perience of work In the Traffic Depart- 
ment of a British or Colonial Railway 
together with evidence of a sound general 
education. 

(5) A degree or diploma of any teaching 
University in the United Kingdom 
granted after not lass than three years* 
study in that University, or a technical 


diploma or certificate recognized by the 
Secretary of State. 

The establishment of the Superior Traffic 
Department of Indian State Railways consist* 
of a staff of officers, military and civil, engaged 
on the various railways administered by the 
State in India. This establishment is recruited 
from the following sourcos: — 

0) Officers of Royal Engineers; 

( li) Fersons appointed by the Secretary of 
State by selection from the United 
Kingdom ; 

(ill) Persons appointed in India. 

(iv) Occasional admission of other qualified 
persons, 
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The various ranks of the Department are as 

follows 


• 

Salary per 
annum. 
Its. 

Traffic Managers 

.. 24,000 

Deputy Traffic Managers 

. . 18,000 

District Superintendents : — j 

Class fl., Grade 1 

. . 13,200 

„ Grade 2 

. . 12,000 

„ Grade 3 

. . 10,800 

„ Grade 4 

9,600 

„ Grade 5 

8,400 

Assistant Superintendents : — j 

Class 111., Grade 1 . . 

,0,600 

Grade 2 . . 

5,400 

„ Grade 3 .. 

4,800 

„ Grade 4 . . 

3,600 

«, Grade 5 . . 

2,400-3,000 


The establishments of the Superior Loco- 
motive anil Carnage and Wagons Departments 
of Indian State .Railways consist of officers 
engaged on the various railways administered 


tile Department hayg net been finally settled. 
The various ranks of the superior establishment 
aro as follows:— 

Maximum 

Salary 

per 

mensem 

Rs. 

3.000 

2.000 
1,800 
1,000 
1,400 
1,250 
1,000 

850 
TOO 
550 
450 
350 


J)ircctor*General 

Deputy Director-General 
Directors 
Deputy Directors 
Chief Superintendents, 1st Class 
Chief Superintendents, 2nd class 
Superintendents, 1st Grade 

„ 2nd Grade . . 

Assistant Superintendents, 1st Grade, 
„ „ 2nd Grade 

„ ff 3rd Grade 

„ „ 4th Grade 


His Majesty’s Indian Army. 

A certain number of appointments to the 
Indian Army are offered to Cadets of the Royal 
Military College, and a certain number to candi- 
dates flora the Universities. All King's Cadets 

_ (Lritisli and Indian) and Honorary King's 

by the Htate 111 India. These" establishments 1 Cadets nominated by the Secretary of State for 
arc recruited from the following sources : — ! India in Council have the option, during their 

| last, terra at the Royal Military College, of 

(i) Persons appointed by the Secretary of electing for appointment to the Unattached 

State by selection from the United 'List for the Indian Army, or for appointment 
Kingdom ; 1 to commissions in British Cavalry or Infantry, 

/m -n„. „ _ . * 1 . T u ! The. appointments to tho Unattached List for 

(ii) Persona appointed In India, I the Indian Army remaining after the claims of 

(iii) Occasional admission of other qualified j 'he King’s Cadets and Honorary King's Cadets 

persona. (Indian) ha\ 0 been satisfied are allotted in order 

J * . . 1A . . of merit to Cadets who satisfy the requb omenta 

The various ranks of the Departments arc | o( t j l( , Regulations respecting admission to tho 
as follows | Royal Military College, and who elect to com- 

Salary per i pete for such appointments, at each final Exa- 
annum j munition at Sandhurst. 

Ks ' | King’s India Cadetships. 

Locomotive Superintendents . . 24,000; _ . . . 

~ . _ L- lj : * , i. J Twenty Kings India Cadets are nominated 

Deputy Locomotivo Superintendent .. 18,0U0 J cacli lialf-year from among tho sons of persons 

Carriage and Wagon Superintendents | who have served in India in the Military or 

18,000 or 21,000 j Civil Service of IDs Majesty or of the East 


a 

■c 

a . 

Q 


Deputy Carriage and Wagon Sujxirin- 
tendents .. .. , .. 

District Superintendents : — 

Class II., Grade 1 

„ Grade 2 

,, Grade 3 

„ Grade 4 

„ Grade 5 

Assistant Superintendents : — 

Class 111., Grade 1 

Grade 2 .. .. 5,400 

„ Grade 3 . . . . 4,800 

„ Grade 4 . . . . 3,000 

Grade 5 .. 2,400-3,000 

Telegraph Department. 

There are not at present any vacancies in 
the Superior Establishment of the Indian Tele- 
graph Department, and it is considered un 
necessary for the present to recruit any Assist- 
ant Superintendents from the United Kingdom. 
Tho arrangement* for the future recruiting of 


India Company. A Candidate is not eligible 


15 000 ! f or nomination as a King’s India Cadet if he 
* 1 be under 17 or over ID J. 

13,200 A randulate is not eligible for nomination, 
12,000 f and his claims will in no circumstances be eon- 
10,800 sidered until he (a) has qualified at tiie Army 

9.600 Entrance Examination; or (6) is prepared to 
8,400 attend tho next examination. The fees of 

I King’s India Cadets at tho Royal Military Col- 

6. 600 ! lege are not payable by the State, except In 
eases where, after due inquiry, their pecuniary 
circumstances arc ascertained to be such as to 
iustify tho payment. 

Honorary King’s India Cadetships. 

Three Honorary King’s India Cadets are 
nominated annually by the Secretary of Stats 
for India. Such Cadets arc appointed from — 

(a) Tho sons of officers of tho Indian Army; 
who where killed in action, or who have died 
of wounds received In action within six 
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months of such wounds having been receiv- 
ed. or from illness brought on by fatigue, 
privation or exposuie, incident to active 
operations in tho field before an enemy, 
within six months after their having been 
first certified to be 111. 

(f>) The sons of officers of the Indian Army, 
who have obtained the brevet substantive 
rank of Major or Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
have performed long or distinguished 
service. 

An Honorary King's Cadetship carries with 
it no pecuniary advantage. 

Queen Alexandra's Military Nursing 
Service for India. 

The Nursing establishment is for duty with 
British officcis and soldiers, and at present 
consists ot : — 

4 Lady Superintendents. 

16 Senior Nursing Sisters. 

71 Nursing Sisters. 

The numbers in these grades are subject to 
rdtcratioii. 

Nursing Sisters at the time of appointment 
must be over 27 and under 32 years of age. 
Candidates for tlie Service must ha\e bad at 
least three years* preliminary framing and ser- 
vice combined in the wards of a British general 
hospital or hospitals of not less than 100 lied? 
in which adult malo patients receive medical 
and surgical treatment, and in which a stalf ot 
.Nursing Sisters is maintained. 

Tho duration of a term of service, for all 

grades of lady nurses, is five years. A lady 
nurso who lias been pronounced by a medical 
Board to be physically lit for further service 
in India, may be permitted to re-engage tor a 
second and third term at tho option of tlie 
Government, and again for a fourth teim, oi 
until the age of compulsory retirement, if in 
all respects efficient and if specially recom- 
mended by tho Commander-in -Chief in India. 
But a lady nurse will not under any ciicum- 
stances be permitted to remain in tho service 
in the grade of Lady Superintendent beyond 
tho age of 65 years, or in cither of the other 
grades beyond the age of 50 years. 

Rates of Pay , 

(In addition to free quarters, fuel, light; 
and punkah-pullers.) 

Rs, per mensem. 

Lady Superintendent . . 300 „ 

Senior Nursing Sister over 
five years in grade . . 225 „ 

Senior Nursing Sister un- 
der five years in grade . . 200 ,» 

Nursing Sister over five 

years in grade . . .. 200 ,, 

Nursing Sister under five 
yearflln grade .. 175 ,, 

Royal Indian Marine. 

All first appointments of executive officers in 
the lloyal Indian Marine are made by the Secre- 
tary of State for India, 


The limits of age for appointment to tlie 
junior executive rank, that of Sub- Lieutenant; 
are 17 and 22 years, and no candidate will be 
appoiutod who does not possess the full ordinary 
Board of Trado certificate of a Second Mate; 
certificates for foreign-going steamships will 
not be accepted. 


Pay and Allowances. 

The present establishment of officers of the 
Royal Indian Marine and their allowances are 
as follows :*— 

Grade pay. Per mensem 

11s. 

f Nine Captains .. .. 600 

33s Llcvcn ('oimnundcr* .. 500 

(_ The remainder (thirteen) . . 400 

Lieutenants of 1 1 Years’ 
seniority ( Ueut.-Coru- 
manders o 0 years’ se- 
uioi ityj .. .. .. 375 

Lieutenants of 12 yoai s’ 
srmontv( Lieut. Commanders 
of 1 years’ semoiity .. 350 

Lieutenant ot 10 years' 
seniority ( Lieut.-Gom- 
manderd ot 2 years’ seni- 
ority) . . . . . . 325 

Lieutenants of H yeais’ 

72< seniority (Lieut. Cum- 

mandeiM) 300 

liicteuanis of 6 years’ 

.-einoutv .. .. 275 

Lieutenants of l years’ se- 

mo] it y . .. ., 250 

Li< ut« li'iiit* li mb r 1 .. 200 

> cars* seniority .. .. 200 

Sub- Lieutenants joining J50 

with 1st Mate's Certifi- 
cate . . . . . 150 

, Sub- Lieutenants, joining 

with 2nd Mate’s certifi- 
cate . . . . . . 135 

. Cadets, without certificate 125 

Total 105 


In addition, 3 Commanders and 8 Lieutenants 
are at present employed in the Marine Survey 
of India, 

A certain number of Shore, Port, and Marine 
Smvcy appointments are usually reserved for 
officers of the Royal Indian Marine. The num- 
bers so reserved and the allowances attached 
(in addition to pay of grade), are as follows 

Allowances 
per mensem. 

Its. 

4 Shore appointments . . 400 — 1000 

16 Port appointments . . . . 32(1— 870 

per diem. 

11 Marino Survey appointments 4 — 20 

The sanctioned establishment of the Engi- 
neers* branch of tho Marino numbers 82, of 
whom at present, 10 are Chief Engineers, and 
the remainder Engineers and Assistant Engi- 
neers, 
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The Indian Civil Service, 


In the early years of the eighteenth century 
the East India Company was still little moie 
than a body of traders. The genesis of the 
Indian Civil Service is to be sought in the modi- 
fications which the Company underwent as it 
found itself year by year more involved in the 
government of tho country with which it was 
trading, it was giadually realised that neither 
the pay nor the training of the Writers, Factors 
and Merchants of the Company was adequate 
to the administrative work which they were 
railed on to perform. As a result tin*- wo»h 
was oltcn uuhtfeiently done, and con upturn 
was rite. To Lord Cornwallis is due the credit 
of having reorganized the administrative branch 
of the Company’s service, in accordance with 
three main principles iioin winch there has 
been hitherto no deviation. These w'eie that 
every civil servant should covenant, neither to 
engage in trade nor to receive pic.sents, that tile 
Company on theij side should provide saJaiien 
sufficiently handsome to remove the tempi a- 

Uor, lo supplement them by illegitimate moan*, 

and that, in order that the best men might be 
attracted the principal admmistiative posts 
under the Council should be reserved for mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Seivice as it was 
called. The first of these principles is embodied 
not only in tho covenant which every mem- 
ber of the service still has to sign on appoint- 
ment, but also in tho "Government Ser- 
vants' Conduct Hub's, ’’ which are applicable 
to every civil department, however recruited. 
As regai da tho second, the scale of salaries 
originally prescribed was so handsome that it 
has not ^'et been considered expcdii nt to 
undertake any general 10 vision of it. Thi list 
of reserved posts remains, too much the same 
as in 1793, though certain modifications have 
been introduced to meet Indian iv pi rations. 

At first nominations to tho service were 
made by tho Directors, but this right was with- 
drawn by Act of Varliament m 1853, and since 
1855 appointments have been open to public 
competition, all natural-born subjects o i the 
Crown being eligible. 'The age-limits and other 
conditions of examination have vancd con- 
siderably from tuno to time, but at present, 
candidates are examined between the ages of 
22 and 24. At first young officers were sent 
straight to their appointments on recruitment, 
but m 1800 Lord Wellesley established a col- 
lege at Fort William for their preliminary train- 
ing. This was not a success and m 1805 a 
college at Hailey bury was substituted, and for 
53 years nominees underwent a two years’ 
training there before proceeding to India. At 
present a year’s course at a British University 
Is prescribed, and at the close of this year there 
is a further examination. Failure to paws this 
means final loss of appointment., and seniority 
in tho service is determined by combining the 
result of the open competition and this final 
compulsory examination. 

* The Chief lie venue Officer of a District is 
provinces” of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra 
Deputy Commissioner, and bis assistants are 


The Statute of 1793 (33 Geo. cap. 52) modified 
in 186J, bets foith the list of offices reserved 
for members of the Indian Civil Service. It 
includes among others the offices of secretaries 
and under-seeietarics to governments, com- 
niis"ioneis of revenue. Civil and Sessions Judges, 
Magistrates and ColJcctois* of Districts (in 
the regulation provinces) and Joint and assist- 
ant Magistrates and Collectors. In the non- 
regulation provinces, many of the above posts 
are held by military officers. In addition to 
these reserved posts there are many other 
appointments which the Indian Civilian can 
hold. He is now, however, debarred from 
permanent, appointment as Governor-General 
or Goverror, the highest office lie can attain 
being those of Lieu ten ant- Governor and Mem- 
ber of the Vieeioy’s Council. 

Despite the complete eligibility of natives 
of India, and despite tho minibus of ludivu 
who now seek their education in England, 

umiparativciy few have succeeded in obtain- 
ing appointments bv open competition. On 
the isd, of April 1913 only .|G of the 1,319 civi- 
lians on the cadre v r ere natives ot India, In 
1870 ail important Act (33 V>ct. cap. 33) was 
added lo tho statute hook which ado wed the 
appointment of "natives of India of proved 
mint, and .ibihly ” to any of the offices re- 
served by law to lauabers of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, such officers were known as Sta- 
tute iy or iTneou minted Civilians. This method 
of appointment \v."> dropped in 1889, and 
facilities wen* afforded to Indians for promo- 
tion through tho ranks of tho Provincial 
Seivice. 

The young civilian, on joining his appoint 
ment in India, is attached to a district as 
assistant to the Collector. He is given limited 
magisterial now cm, j, ud after pasting examin- 
ations in the vernacular and in departmental 
nutters lie attains to full magisternl poweis 
and holds charge of a revenue subdivision. 
During this period he is liable to be selected 
tor the judicial branch and become an Assist- 
ant Judge. In course of time promotion occurs 
and he becomes eitln r Collector and District 
Mag, strain, or District and Sessions Judge: 
this promotion does not generally occur before 
he has served for at least ten years. Tho 
District Judge is the principal civil tribunal of 
the district and wields extensive appellate 
powers. In his capacity as Sessions Judge 
he tries the moie important cuminal cases 
of who district. 

The Collector Is not merely chief magistrate 
and revenue officer of his district, lie also 
forms a court of appeal from subordinate ma- 
gistrates, supervises municipalities and local 
boards, is chief excise oilicer and district re- 
gistrar, and in general represents Government 
in the eyes of the people. The Collector and 
bis assistants are expected to travel over tbeif 

knowu as the Collector in the “regulation 
and Behar and Orissa. Elsewhere he is tho 
Assistant Commissioners. 
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charges; touring rules vary m different pro* 
vinces, but in Bombay the Collector spends 
four, and hi3 assistants seven months iu the 
year on tour. 

By the time the highest grades in the offices 
of Collector or Judge arc reached the Civilian 
hus. as a rule, nearly completed the 25 years 
winch arc necessary before he can retire. 
Should he elect to continue in service, there 
are still posts to which he can look forward 
tor promotion. On the one hand, lie may 
become a Commissioner or even a Member 
of Council, and on the other, there are Judicial 
Couamissioiicrships and scats on High Court 
Benches. Such is the normal career of a Civi- 
lian, but this, by no means, completes the 
account of his projects, for neatly one-tourth 
of the service is, as a rule, employed in posts — 
some reserved and some not — out of the re- 
gular line. A mnnbci of Civilians me em- 
ployed in the Imperial ami Provincial tfccie- 
tariats, some are in political employ in the 
Native Stales, of hers hold responsible p<M-i 
tions in the Customs, Police, Salt, Post Office j 
and other departments, or supervise big muni- 
cipalities and public trusts. 

The Civilian may retire after 25 years' ser- 
vice and in l he ordinal y way must retno on 
reaching the age of 55. lie coni nbu1rs through- 
out his service to a pension which is fixul, 
regardless of whether he has risen to he a 
Lieutenant-Governor, or has remained at the 
foot of tlie ladder. lively Civilian, moreover, 
married or single, subscribes to an annuity 
fund which provides for the widows and oi plains 
of deceased members of the service. 

Public Services Commission. 

^ In July, 1912, it was announced that the 
King had been pleased to approvo the appoint- 
ment of a Itoyai Commission to examine and 
report upon the Public Services in India. The 
Royal Commission was constituted as follows : — 

Chairman.— The Right Hon. Lord Islington, 
K.C.M.U. 

The Earl of Ronald shay, M.P. 

Sir Murray Hammick, K.c.s.i., c.i l\, Indian 
Civil Service. 

Sir Theodore Morison, K.c.i.E., Member of 
the Council of India. 

Sir Valentino Chirol. 

Frank Uoorgo Sly, Eaq., C.Sl., Indian Civil 
Service. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., o.s.i., 
Member of the Governor of Bombay's Exe- 
cutive Council. 

Gopal Krishna Goklmle, Esq., C.I.E., Member 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

Walter Cullcy Madge, Esq., O.I.E., Mcmbei 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

Abdur Rahim, Esq., Judgo of the Madras 
High Court. 

James Ramsay MacDonald, Esq., M.P. 

Herbert Alborb Laurens Fishor, Esq., Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
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The Terms of Reference were as follows 

To examine and report upon the following 
matters in connexion with the Indian Civil 
Service, and other civil services, Imperial and 
Provincial 

(1) The methods of recruitment and the 
systems of tiaining and probation ; 

(2) The conditions of service, salary, leave, 
and pension. 

(3) Such limitations as still exist in the em- 
ployment of non -Europeans and the 
working of the existing system of divi- 
sion of services into Imperial and Pro- 
vincial ; 

and generally to consider tho requirements ^of 
the Public Service, and to recommend such 
changes as may seem expedient. 

Work of the Commission.— Tho Royal 

Commission visited India in the cold weather 
of 19J2-J3, aud toured extensively in India, 
including Buima, confining their attention 
mostly to hearing the evidence ol and relating 
tu the Indian Civil Service. They subsequently 
oat m Loudon uml m October, IDld, again left 
for India to enquire into 28 Services other than 
ihe Indian Civil and tho Provincial Services. 
They assembled first at Delhi on November 
3rd, and examined Imperial officers and wit- 
nesses from the United Provinces, tho Pun- 
jab and the North-West Frontier Province. 
They then assembled at Calcutta in the middle 
of December, to hear witnesses from Bengal, 
Bihar ami Oiissa, and Burma. 

Early m February tho Royal Commit wQ 
went to Madras, and completed e.ric tour 
at Bombay, where witnessc- fiom Western 
India and the Central Provinces were hoard. 

The Commission returned to England In the 
spring ot 10X4, and drew up a report of which 
publication w r as delayed ou account of tho 
war, until January, 1917. This report is 
a large blue book of 5 >9 pages. The actual 
report oi the CommLbioreis, with their recom- 
mendations, runs to hf. pages, but the annex ures 
covering tho various departments occupy 300 
pages. Special minutes relating to tho report 
by members who sdgn it take up 22 pages, 
while a long minute, which really constitutes a 
separate report, by Mr. Abdur Rahim, of tho 
Madras High Court, who regrets he has been 
unable to agree m tho tenor of reporl or accept 
the more important of the. conclusion? of the 
commissioners, runs to no fewer Uum94 pagos. 

Conclusions — The Commission at the ond of 
their report thus sum up their conclusions;-- 

At, the end of tho various annexures to our re- 
port we have summarised iu detail the recommen- 
dations which w r e have mado with regard to each 
service, 'I' he proposals we have put forward for 
increased expenditure have been framed with- 
out regard to the prior claims of the present 
war on the resources of the country, and may 
need to bo given effect to gradually. Otherwise 
we have taken Into account the existing situ- 
ation. Tho main conclusions to which we have 
coino are as follows : — 

(i) Where It is necessary to organise the 
public services Into higher and lower branches. 
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this should be arranged on the basis of the work 
which they are required to do, and not, as Is now 
In some instances the case, of the race of, or the 
salaries drawn by, their members, or any such 
artificial distinction (paragraphs 24 to 20). 

(«) Officers promoted from a lower Into a 
higher service should ordinarily lx; given the 
aaffie opportunities as officers who have beeu 
directly recruited and should be eligible on 
their merits for appointment to any post in 
their service, Both classes of officers should be 
shown on the same list and should take seni- 
ority amongst themselves from their date of 
entry on the lEt. Except In the ease of the 
Indian civil service all promoted offireis should I 
also be made full members of the service into 
wfyich they are promoted (paragraph 27). | 

(iii) The practice of employing military offi- j 
cers on civil duties should be continued in the • 
medical, public works, railway, and survey of ' 
India departments, and subject to the condi- i 
tions slated Military officers should also be 
eligible for appointment to the mint depart- 
ment. Elsowhere tho practice of recruiting 
them should be allowed to die out, but this 1 
should tako place gradually lu the case ol the ! 
civil service in Burma (paragraph 28). j 

1 

(iw) The practice of employing members of | 
the Indian civil servico in other departments 1 
should bo continued in the post office, and | 
in tho Northern India salt revenue, Indian 
finance aud customs departments. Such officers 
should also continue to supervise the work of 
the land records (Burma), registration, salt 
and excise, and survey (Madras) departments. 
They should no longer lx; appointed directors of 
agriculture but rural commissioncrships should 
be created and be manned from their ranks. 
The Ingpector-gCHcralships of police should no 
more be recruited for In tho Indian civil service, 
but Indian civil servants, should continue io 
be eligible for these appointments subject to the 
claims of qualified police officers (paragraph 29). 

(r) The services which lie between tho higher 
and the subordinate services should no longer 
be designated “ provincial "Services. If they 
are organised provimially they should ordina- 
rily bear the name of their province ; for exam- 1 
pie, the Madras civil service, the Bombay i>olice j 
service, and so on. If they are under the Gov- ] 
eminent of India tho terms class I and class 
II should be used for the two services. The^e j 
terms should also be used iu the education do- 1 
portment (paragraph 30). 

(a) The services for which recruitment is 
now made normally in India should continue 
to be recruited for in that, country. Tho In 
diau finance department should lx 1 added to this 
' category. The military finance department 
should be similarly treated, if there are no 
military considerations 1o tho contrary. Even- 
tually, similar action should be taken with the 
customs department, but for the present some 
recruitment in Europe for this department 
should bo permitted. The remaining services 
for which recruitment is now made wholly in 
Europe, or partly in Europe aud partly in India, 
should bo divided into three main groups. In 
the first should be placed the Indian civil service 
aud the police deportment, in which It should be 
recognised that a preponderating proportion of 


the officers should be recruited in Europe. In 
the second should come services like the educa- 
tion, medical, public works and so on, In which 
there are grounds of policy 'tor continuing to 
have in the personnel an admixture of both 
western and eastern elements. Eor these services 
arrangements should be made for recruitment 111 
both countries. In the tlurd *hould be placed 
certain scientific and technical services, such us 
tho agricultural and civil wtcnnary departments, 
etc., for the normal requirements of which it 
should be the aim to recruit eventually iu India. 
To this end educational institutions should be 
developed in India on a level with those now 
existing in Europe so .as to produce the necessary 
supply of candidates (paragraphs 31 and 32). 

( 1 ui) No system of state scholarships will 
provlttya suitable method for increasing the 
number of non-Europeans in the public ser- 
vices (paragraph 35). 

(mi) In certain services arrangements should 
be made for tho appointment of a minimum 
number of Indians, but this should not be made 
a gLMieral practice for fear that the minimum 
may come to be regarded as a maximum (para- 

graph 35). 

( ix ) To aecuro an Increase in the number of 
non-Europeans employed, go far as this is not 
obtained automatically by the proposals made 
with regard to organization and tho place of 
appointment, different methods should be fol- 
lowed in different services, as detailed In the 
annexures. Speaking generally, technical in- 
stitutions in India should be created or ex- 
panded; provision should be rm\do for adver- 
tising vacancies; Indian members should be 
appointed to servo on tho committees which will 
advise on the selection Of recruits; and, final- 
ly, the statistics relating to the employment of 
members oi the various communities should be 
published every ten years (paragraph 30). 

(a;) The question of the extent to which the 
services should be manned by the direct recruit- 
ment of untried officers and by the promotion 
of experienced officers from an inferior service 
should be settled separately for each service, as 
explained 111 the various annexur-q. But in 
every cage opportunities should be created for 
young men, and direct recruitment should be 
encouraged wherever possible (paragraph 37). 

( xi ) In the present conditions of India no 
general system of competitive examinations as 
a means of entry to the public services is suit- 
able, but where such a method exists it should 
ordinarily be maintained (paragraph 42). 

( xii ) hen nominating direct recruits for 
admission to the services the authorities In 
India should act with the advice of committees 
which should not bo purely departmental in 
character, but should contain persons in touch 
with educational institutions, and should also 
have a non-official and an Indian element. 
Publicity should be Riven to all vacancies, and 
applicants should be forbidden to bring outside 
pressure to bear on Individual members of the 
committees . A similar procedure should be fol- 
lowed in England. Candidates for services re- 
cruited In India should ordinarily possess mini- 
mum educational qualification. This need not 
he Identical for all candidates, but tho standard 
for all should bo the same (paragraph 44). 
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(xiii) In recruiting specialists care should be 
taken to draw unon the Widest possible field 
(paragraph 46). 

( xio ) Arrangements can best be made for 
communal representation In India by the exer- | 
else of the powers of Government under the ! 
system. of nomination proposed. No hard and ; 
last rule or proportion is suitable (paragraph 40). i 

(aw) Except where otherwise provided , direct 
recruits should bo on probation for two years. 
A probationary course in England should be 
given only to recruits for the Indian civil and 
forest services, and in the latter only for so 
long as recruits are taken from Europe. As 
the schools of forestry of tho United Kingdom 
are developed, recruits from Europe should be 
taken from them (paragraph 47). 

^ (rut) The question of training requires to 
bo considered for each service separately, as 
explained in the various aimexuns. Inter-pro- 
vincial conferences of officers responsible for the 
training of recruits should be encouraged (para- 
graph 48). 

(xoii) Tn fixing the salaries of their employes, 
Government should pay so much and so much 
only as is necessary to obtain recruits of the 
right stamp, and to maintain them in such a 
degreo of comfort and dignity as will shield 
them from temptation and keep thorn efficient 
for the terra of their service (paragraph 49). 

( xoiii ) Except where otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, officers should be remunerated by an in- 
cremental scale of salaries on the compaitmcnt, 
system. Where this is done the rules with 
regard to acting allowances should be revised 
(paragraphs 60 and 51). 

(xix) Exchange compensation allowance ; 
should no longer be paid, but generally speaking 
tho amounts now drawn on this account should , 
be added to the salaries of ofheers (paragraph 52). j 

( xx ) The salaries to be paid to Europeans j 
and statutory natives of India respectively | 
should be settled for each service separately and 
ordinarily in accordance with tho principle set j 
out In item xvii above, and not on any general 
consideration of race or place ot recruitment. 
In services in which different rates arc found to j 
be sultablo they should be fixed on the merits 
of each case, and no proportion should bo laid ; 
down generally as between the amounts payable ! 
to the two classes of ofilcers. In services the i 
normal requirements of which will eventually 
l)o met In India, the standard sculo or salaries 
should be that mnsidcrcd suitable for statutory 
uatives of India, and specialrr.tesshould be fixed 
for Europeans for bo long as they arc recruited. 
In certain cervices in which equality of pay has 
long been an established practice thisshould be 
maintained. In other services officers should 
be brought to an equality In tho administrative 
ranks, and earlier In tho education department. 
As a special case statutory natives of India 
recruited In Europe should be paid as Europeans 
(paragraphs 53 to 5 7). 

(xxi) The salaries to be paid to ofilcers should 
be as stated in the various annex urcs. For re- 
cruits In India from the ordinary graduate 
class, or their equivalent amongst members of 
tho domiciled community, a general scale rising 

u 


from Its. 250 to Its. 600 a month should be 
introduced . Beyond this there should be selec- 
tion scales of posts suitable to the circumstance 
of each service. For services requiring higher 
Initial qualifications higher ratcB should be 
adopted (paragraph 68). 

(xxii) The necessary steps should be taken 
to kce p the cadres of the services up to a strength 
sufficient to cope with the work to bo dime 
(paragraph 61). 

{xxii!) The calculations In accordance with 
which recruitment Is made should be worked 
out with greater precision, and should hr 
revised periodically with due Tegaid to the 
requirements of leave and training. Mojo 
precision is needed In fixing the annual rate 
of recruitment, and service tablcB should be 
prepared and kept up to date for each service 
or group of services. Distribution lists should 
be maintained for all services, which are re- 
cruited on a system, to show by groups of 
years the theoietical and actual number of 
o Ulcers present. Excess s or defects should be 
l dealt with at the poult wifi Tt: they OCClll'. It 111 
j spite of these measures blocks in promotion 
are experienced, special allowances should be 
given on the merits of each case (paragraphs 
01 to 05). 

, (xxiv) An expert committee should bo ap- 
pointed to simplify the present travelling 
allowance rules, to consider their sufficiency 
for everyday purposes, and to revise the classi- 
fication of ofilcers. Immediate mcasuies should 
be taken to reimburse ofilcers for all reasonable 
charges incurred by them on transfer from 
one station to another, whether persona! to 
themselves or on behalf of their f amahs and 
household establishments (paragraphs CO to 
08). 

(xxc) The rules as to house allowance should 
be revised on the lines Indicated (paragraph 09). 

( xxci ) A Burma allowance should be giun 
on the terms stated (paragraph V0). 

(xxv ii) Free passages should be given to 
ofilcers of tho services spa tiled (paragraph 71). 

(xxviii) Inefficient officer should be com- 
pulsorily retired (paragraph 72). 

(xxix) Ofilcers who arc subject to the opera- 
tion of article 459 oi tho civil service regula- 
tions should bo retired at the age or 55, unless 
Government, in their sole discretion, decide to 
grant an extension of service (paragraph 72). 

{xxx) There should bo separate European 
| service and rudlan service leave ruloH to re- 
l gulato tho taking or long leave. Speaking 
I generally, olllceis recruited under European 
I conditions of salary should be subject to tho 
I European, and Olivers to tho Indian service 
leave rules (paragraphs 77 and 78). 

(xxx!) Tho European service leave rules 
should bo simplified, and greater facilities for 
leave on higher pay should bo given by allowing 
privilege leave to be accumulated up to four 
, months and furlough to be commuted subject 
i io the restrictions stated (paragraphs 79 and 
80 ). 

('•awnO The sterling amounts of tlio allow- 
ances payable under the European service 
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leave rules should stand to the rupee amounts j 
in tHte proportion of 18 to 10 (paragraph 81). 

(Txxiii) The Indian servico leave rules j 
should be simplified ; officers subject to them 1 
should bo allowed to neenniulato privilege 

leave up to four months, and the allowances 

permissible should be increased to the extent J 
stated (paragraphs 82 and 83). 

(xxxio) The rules relating to study leave | 
should be revised; the arrangements ior de- j 
puting officers to study particular problems - 
should be made more elastic, and facilities j 
should be given to officers on leave to study , 
voluntarily such problems as interest them j 
(paragraphs 84 to 80). i 

(xxxv) With the exceptions specified nil j 
officers should be under the same pension rules; 
all should serve normally for thirty years, but j 
those recruited alter the age ot twenty-five in 
the services noted should be granted the eon- j 
cessions indicated, and all should be able to 
retire optionally on a reduced pension altoi 
twenty-five years* sol vice. Go vermneut should 
be ablo to retire any officer alter this period 
(paragraphs 87 to ill). 

(xxxvi) The maximum limits of pension 
should be increased on the conditions stated 
and special additional ]x,nsions «>f amount 
Hbatcd should be drawn by the officers noted 
(paragraphs 92 and 93 j. 

(xxxoii) A scheme for a general family pen- 
sion fund, or for separate funds ior difleient 
classes of officers, should be worked out on a 
self-supporting basis (paiagraph 96). 

Temporary Provisions. 

At the beginning of the war a large number 
oi uinlergiadu.itcs who hiul iut< uded to com 
pete tor' the Indian Civil NiMr" abandoned 
their design m order to join lli^ 'liijudy*- 
I’orce^. (hung to the conseipiuif dearth of 
suitable candidates at the open mmpitiuon, 
and with t,lie, object of not penalising P»r then 
patiiotism men who had jonud Hie Armv 
the Secretary ot State deiuled m i'P.a to induce 
the number oi plaeis to be filled by competition, 
and introilueed a J3ill mto 1‘aikiment to piovide 
tor appointment to the seivue, duuug the con- 
tinuance ot the war and toi a period ot two veal 4 
theieaiter, otherwise than by tin* examination 
held in Loudon in accordance with the regula- 


that if In any year the, number ot Indians suc- 
cessful at the open competition was less than the 
average number oi Indians who had secured 
appolntnu nt* at the competitive examinations 
oi the preceding ten > ears, the deficiency should 

be made up by the nomination of suitable 

India a candidates who had appeared but been 
unsuccessful at the examinations of 1915 and 
later \ears. 

The number ot vacancies which have accu- 
mulated ‘-nice 1915 is 155 and it is expected 
that the number tor the two years 1919 and 1920 
will be about LOO In other words there will 
be a total shortage ot about 255 officers by 1920. 
Attn tlic cessation ot hostilities the Secretary 
of State, under the, powers vested in bun by 
the Temporary Trovisious Act ot J 015, framed 
regulations for the nomination oi candidates who 
have set ved during the war in 1 1 is Majesty’s 
N.iW Aiiny or Aii Ibices. These regulation 1 * 
include Use billowing — 

“ Every candidate ior appoinlmr id to be 
made iindu these rules must have si Veil 
hi His W.ijcstv’s Naval, Mihi.us. or Air 
Ibrcefi dm mg the w.ir for at lea-1 ou«‘ vear, 
oi, il hi-, seniie he le-s than one seal, have 
been retired or discharged on account ol 
wounds or sieknes resulting irom mm h 
servin' " 

“ 1‘iVet v candidate must have licen born on 
oi alter the 2nd Yugurt L89J, and on or 
Ik. hue the l August 1899. 

‘ llviiv candidate must have rccuVed eon- 
tmuoi's and systematic education of high 
tv pi until at least l-lie age of 18, and must 
i induce satisfactory i vidence that il he 
lia-s not neeived limversity education, he 
wouM have been justilled in proceeding 
Irom ‘-i liool to a LniWisitv with a view to 
Inking high honours. 

Nomination of Indians — When intro- 
ducing the Bill which became the Tempo- 
rary lTovr-ions Ait ot 1915, Mr. Chamberlain 
.stated iu Pailiainent that, while it was proposed 
to maintain by nomination the proportion oi 
Indiana who secured appointments, it was not 
the intention to increase, their numb 1 r by this 
method. In View, however, oi the Jtejiort on 
Constitutional Reforms, and as an earnest ol 
Government's intentions in the direction ot 


tious made under section 32 ot (lie Statute, ol j Ltidianlsing the services, the Secretary oi State 
1858 and section 97 ot the Government ot i lias under consideration the question oi inviting 
ludia Act, 1915. This Pull was passed .is the ! Parliament to allow him to nominate about 40 
Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) , more Indians under t lie Ad About 35 vacau- 


Act, 1915. Provision was madi in it for filling 
by nomination a maximum of tiipT-tiHirlhs ot 
the total number oi vaeaueics to be filled duiiug 
the period lor winch the Act remained in force. 
Further, in on lei* to safeguard the interests oi 
Indian candidates vvlio might normally have 
expected to secure npjioltitiiiciit* il tli<* number 
ot v acaneics olfered tor eonipetition had not 
been reduced, the Secretary of State decided 


l eies arc expected to he tilled by the open com- 
! petitions of 1919 and 1920 and the residue, ap- 
j proximately 180, will be filled by nomination 
j under tin* regulations reproduced in paragraph 
i 2 above. Three. «jualitying examinations have 
i been held already hi London aud one each in 
; Edinburgh and Dublin, it is pioposed to hold 
| another at these centres and also in India and 
! otbei oversea centres In October 1919. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

The Medical Sorvice under the control of the But, in the course of rather more than a century 
Government of India consists of some 803 medi- and a half other duties and responsibilities 
cal men recruited la England by competitive have accrued to It, so that there are in addi- 
exami nation : and has as its primary duty the tiuu the provision of medical aid to Civil Ser- 
care of the native troops and of the British vants and their families, the administration 
Officers and their families, attached to them, of the civil hospitals of the large towns, and 
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the Bupei vision of the numerous small dispen- 
saries provided either by the Government 
or private charity for the inhabitants of the 
I arc fir villages. Moreover, the Service pro- 
vides for the sanitary control of largo areas, 

dealing with the sanitation of towns, protec- 
tion of water supplies and the prevention of 
epidemic disease. It is also represented in 
the Native States by the Residency Surgeon, 
and in Persia by the Medical Officers to the 
British Consulates. The Jail Department is 
also administered in great part by Indian 
Medical Officers, generally in the dual capacity 
of Medical Officer and Superintendent; and 
up <0 quite recently the Officers in the Mints 
linve been recruited from members of the 
medical profession. lastly, the Service pro- 
vides the men who are engaged in original 
tf search on diseases of tropical importance 
at the Bacteriological Laboratories which have 
arisen in India dining the last fifteen years, 
and others who as Professors at the large medi- 
cal schools have had the task of creating an 
indigenous medical profession which will make 
permanent throughout the Indian Kmpire 
the civilising influence of Western Medicine. 

This remarkable combination of duties and 
responsibilities In a single Service has slowly 
evolved frum the system, Initiated in quite 
early days by the old East India Company, 
of providing “ Cldringoon* " from England, 
on the nomination of the Board of Directors 
in London, for the care of the people and sol- 
dins in the Indian “ Factories, *' and on the 
ships trading with the East. Besides these 
men the Company maintained several medical 
services, including those of St. Helena, the 
West Coast of Sumatra, Prince of Wales Island, 
and the China Coast. The Surgeons on the 
Company’s Imliaruen were frequently uti- 
lised for emergent work in India, as in the 
case of the Mahratta War of 1780 and other 
military operations of that time, for duty 
with troops, and sometimes to fill vacancies 
occurring among those who would now be 
styled *’ civil burgeouH." 

Organisation— The Indian Medical 

Service practically dates from the year 1764 
when the scattered medical officers serving 
in India were united into one body : later, 
this was divided into the three medical '* Es- 
tablishments " of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. In 1766, the Medical Service was divided 
into two branches, military and civil, the latter, 
being regarded as primarily array medical 
officers, lent temporarily for civil duties. In 
which they formed a reserve for the Indian 
Army, and were consequently liable to recall 
at any time, This position was confirmed 
by the Council of Lord Cornwallis in 1788 ; 
and has been in existence ever since with great 
advantage to the military authorities in times 
of military stress. In 1898, the officers of 
the Service were given military rank, and since 
1906 all the names have been borno on one 
Hat, though men on entering the sorvice are 
allowed to elect a Presidency in which they 
will serve on entering the Civil Department. 
• The Service was thrown open to Indians 
by the India Act of 1868, the first competitive 
txamluation being held in January 1865, when 


the list waB headed by a Bengalee student 
who subsequently attained distinction. It 
was calculated by Lt.-Col. Crawford, I.M.8., 
(tlio talented historian of the Service) that 
from January 1855 to the end of 1910. eighty- 
nine men of pure Indian extraction had 
entered the Service. The proportion now 
shows signs of yearly increase. The total 
number of Indiana at present in the Service 
Is a little more than five per cent of the whole : 
while, of the successful candidates during the 
past five years, 17*6 per cent, have been men 
born and bred in the country. 

Method of Entry.— Entrance into the Ser- 
vice before 1911 was determined on the results 
of competitive examinations held twice a year 
In London, the Regulations regarding wliicli, 
and the rates of pay, rules for promotion 
and pension relating thereto, may be ob- 
tained on application to the Military Secre- 
tary at the India Office. Candidates must 
be natural-born subjects of His Majesty, of 
European or East Indian descent, of sound 
bodily health, arid, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, in 
all respects suitable to hold commissions in 
the Indian Medical Service. They may bo 
manied or unmarried. They must possess, 
under the Medical Acts in force at the time 
of their appointment., a qualification regi- 
strable in Great Britain and Ireland. No 
candidate will be permitted to compete more 
than three times. Candidates for the January 
examination in each year must be between 21 
and 28 years of age on the 1st February in that 
year, and candidates for the July examine* 1 '^ 
must be between 21 and 28 years of "*e on the 
1st August. 

The candidate is examined )>v the Examining 
Board in the following subjects, and the 
highest number of marks obtainable will be 
distributed as follow's : — 


(1) Medicine, including Thera- 


pcutlcs 

J,200 Marks. 

(2) Surgery, including diseases 
of the <150 

],200 „ 

(8) Applied Anatomy and 
Physiology 

600 ,, 

(4) Pathology and Bacterio- 
logy 

900 „ 

(5) Midwifery and Diseases of 
Women and Children . . 

600 ,, 

(0) Materia Mediea, Pharma- 
cology and Toxicology . . 

600 


N.B . — The Examination in Medicine and 
Surgery will bo in part practical, and wiU 
include operations on the dead body, the appli- 
cation of surgical apparatus, and the examina- 
tion of medical and surgical patients at th« 
bedside. 

Having gained a place at the entrance exami- 
nation, the successful candidates will be com* 
missioned as Lieutenants on probation, and will 
be granted about a month’s leave. They will 
then be required to attend two successive 
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courses of two months earh at the Jtoyal Army 
Medical College, and at Aldershot icspeetively. 

Officers appointed to the Indian Medical 
Service will be placed on one list, their position 
on it being determined by the combined results 
of the preliminary and final examinations. 
They will be liable for military employment in 
any part of India, but w ifch a view to future 
transfers to civil employment, they will stand 
posted to one of the following civil areas : — -<1) 
Madras and Burma, (2) Bombay, with Aden; (8) 
Upper Provinces, i.e. t United Provinces, Punjab 
and Central Provinces; (4) Lower Provinces, 
i.e., Bengal, Biluu and Oiit&a and Aosurn. 

The allocation of officers to these areas of 
employment mil be dctcnmmd upon u cuilei" 
deration of all the ciicuinstances, including as 
far as possible f lie candidate’s own wishes. 


the members of the Civil Medical Department, 
this official is generally a man of the highest 
professional attainments, especially bo in the 
cubc of those senior men holding appointments 
In the larger towns. Ills duties are to give 
medical aid to the civil servants and treat 
families, and to administer the hospital which 
baa been provided by Government in each 
headquarter town. In many cases too he 
will have the additional charge of the local 
Jail, and bo the Sanitary Adviser of the Muni- 
cipality. Accustomed to meet the most serious 
emergencies of ids profession, and to rely on- 
tn cly on his own skill and judgment, the 
Civil Suigcon in India has given to the Indian 
Medical Service a reputation for professional 
efficiency which cannot be excelled by any 

other public medical sen ice. Travellers in 
India falling sick within call of any of the 
huger towns can therefore rely on obtaining 

The whole course lasts for four months, ! lU A b ® S f 

after which the duly gazetted Lieutenants : U 10 0,1 . ( Ul1 Rur ?? ou of . the 1 - * J - h - 


jaucerrt to India, and 'prior to December 1018 ! l, mB “Jf 

were attached to Indian regiments In Decern- ■ llf . V™ ^ Pl lC 4 u 

b<r 1018 Station Hospitals ior Indian Troops : A 1 ! A!' ^ f / ,,riet ?’ 

were instituted, a much nmled letorm which ; 01 7 r ! Kn ‘ , lt 5^ 1 , 1 


were 

baa been undci consideration for a number 
cit years. Indian Medical hi nice officers arc 
now attached to those hospitals fc*r duly, and 
for the first years ot their service, arc attached to 
native regiments in any ) ^rt of the country. 
The doctor is an otiicci of flic regiment, us was 
the case in the old days of the Auny Medical De- 
partment. Of late years it has in on proposed to 
form the members or the Service into a coips 
on the lines of the British Medical Service, by 


this uiipopubiity . Tlu.se have now ben dealt 
with or are under comuleiatum, and with the 
increased rales of pay which have been sanctioned 
the giant, ot better concession? in the matter 
ot study, leave and fanlitie., for research, etc. 
It is hoped that the service will soon regain 
its former popularity, and that it will attract 
men oi the highest attainments. Tin- Secrctaiy 
ot‘ Stale. Jor India has realised the necessity 
lor an Indian Medical StiVieo of the highest 

f.7rmin(T~"flijLttnn honuhuls for native i I l^hk, cihn< iicv and has stated that ho con- 
forming 6laUon hosplta . lor native uoop,, . | jyj s. Hit pHofal scivice of all 


j service 1 - m India 


tlicrcbv releasing the doctor from regimental j 
life. This reform appears to have fallen 
through for the picscnt, but is likely to be. • 

brought into opeiulio.i vithm « u-.» f,ov i A PmUamcirtary Papor containing corrcs- 
c „ ra i pondcncc between the Government of India 

^ f i and the Secretary of State, on the promotion 

Organisation.-- 1 lie Head of the Semcc | of an independent medical profession in 


ia the Director General, who is an official 
of the Government of India and its adviser 
oil medical matters, lie is also concerned 
with questions of promotion of officers to 
administrative rank, and of the selection of 
men for admission to the civil department. 
Attached to Ids office and under his general 
supervision is the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India. In each Presidency or 
Province there is a local head of the civil 
medical service and nodical adviser of the 
local administration, who is either a Smgeon 
General, or an Inspector of Civil Hospitals 


India and llic possibility of limiting or redu- 
cing the cadre of the Indian Medical Service, 
was published during 1914. Writing in 1010, 
the Government of India said that it was im- 
practicable to make any reduction in the num- 
ber of Indian Medical Service officers employed 
solely on civil duties, that is to say, those not 
belonging to the war reserve. An Independent 
profession trained on western lines was growing 
up in India but had to overcome Its universal 
nvai m the shape of liakimn and others trained 
in indigenous methods : Government could do 
much to cneomage the growth of this profes- 


of the runk of Colonel. I'he medical scivice | sion by making provision for the registration 


lu each province consists of (he Sanitary 
Branch and the puiely professional. The 
former is composed of Sanitary Commissioners 
of t Districts, who by keeping largo tracts of 
country under observation arc In a position to 
advise their respective governments of the 
existence of epidemics, and on the proper 
methods of dealing with them and cf prevent- 
ing their spread. It is, however, through the 
Civil burgeon that the visitor to India will 
tome In contact with the Service. This official 
Is something more than a general practitioner, 
as he Is expected to bo the leading medical and 
surgical authority in a large district consist- 


of medical practitioners qualified accordiug to 
western methods. The Secretary of State, 
replying in November 1912, said that he was 
unable to contemplate any substantial reduc- 
tion in the Indian Medical Service. As for the 
independent profession, ho trusted that the 
experience of the working of the Bombay 
llcglst ration Act might justify the introduction 
of similar legislation for other Provinces. He 
considered that the Indian Medical Service 
should be restricted to the military needs of 
the country both on account of economy and 
in order to increase as far as possible the num- 
ber of important posts held by Indians; he 


mg of a million or more of souls. Owing to 1 was prepared to consider each new appoint- 
the varied experience obtained In India byjment on its merits, but any proposal for an 
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increase in the civil posts included in the cndie 
of the Indian Medical Service would be sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny. In reply to that 
despatch, the Government of India wrote in 
March, 1914 In view of the growing medi- 
cal needs of the country which necessitate the 
employment of a larger staff of medical officers, 
some expansion of the Indian Medical 8ervico 
Is inevitable, and such expansion should not, 
m our opinion, bo regarded from a dllferent 
standpoint from the enlargement of any other 
cadre in response to the development of the 
work to be performed.” In connexion with the 


growing needs ol the Service the Government 
| 01 India appointed a Committee to examine and 
; report on tho question ol tho reorganization 
! of the Medical Services in India, both Civil and 
Military. Tho Committee were to examine 
tho question from the standpoint that it is 
I desirable that there should bo a unified Medical 
i Service in India. I he Report of tho Medical 
1 Services Committee has been submitted and 
{ the recommendations made therein for the 
1 improvement of the various branches of the 
| services are under the consideration of Govern- 
; imnt. 


Pay and Allowance. — The, following are the monthly rales of Indian pay drawn by officers 
of the Indian Medical Service when employed on the military side : — 


J{ X\k\ 


Grade Pay. 


J.ieuli luu.t 
Captain 

after .> yeai s’ ser\h‘i 
,, aftir 7 >l iii-d *er\HY 
.d»i r 10 v ears’ rVav 

Wap.i 

, utlci 3 >1 ai T sen in a-* Majm 
I i‘ id< 11. ml -Colon* 1 

, ,, ait 1 r da years’ siUu 

,, „ spot uilly .selected foi im leased pax 


Rs, 

650 

700 

< ;»u 
sou 
000 

I 1,000 

i i,u»o 

I 1 ,530 

I 

1 1,000 

i 

| 1,75U 


Pensions and Half-Pay. — Officers are allowed to retire on pea ion on completing 17 years* 
service, tho amount they receive varying with the precise number of years they have served. 
The lowest rate for 17 years’ sen ice is £300 per annum, and the rat e for 30 years £700 per annum. 
The increases in pension for each additional year's service over 17 are somewhat higher in tho 
last 5 than in the first 8 of the 13 years between the shortest and longest periods of pensionable 
service. All officers of the rank of lieutenant-colonel and major are placed on the retired list on 
attaining the age of 55 years : the greatest age to whieh any officer can serve being CO. 

In accordance with the orders received from the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for 
India, sanctioning an increase iu the pay of officers of the Indian Medical Service in civil employ- 
ment, the pa v of tho various appointments concerned will, when they are held by officers of that 
service, hi-, fixed at the rates shown In the accompanying statement with effect fiom the 1st Decem- 
ln 1 19 IS. 


2. T'wlinnge compensation allowance, when admissible, [taxable m addition to Die rates 
referred to a bow. 


3 ‘I lie present 1 i.i&si Oration of Civil and Agency Surgeons a*> " 1-t and “ 2nd class’ 1 

is abolished with effect from the 1st December 1918. 


4. The object of the revision is to attrae* to Die J erVitv European candidates with the highest 
professional qualifications, and the question whether Indian candidates cnteiing perma- 
nent service after 1st December 1918, shall be eligible for these increased rates of pay, awl, if so. 
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?. to what extent and under what conditions, has hern reserved for further consideration. All 
f Indian officers already In pcrmaicMit kcivicc ul Ltd December PIIK, will lie eligible for the rated of 
J jmy now sanctioned. t 


I 

Appointments ( l\i\ 

lConHolid.lt ed. 


its 


f' Director-General, Indian Medical Service .. .. .1,700, 

!• Surgeon- General to the < i«» Vi rnnient ol Madras, Bom- -1,000 

; hay aftd B< nii.il. 

* Inspect or-Cener.il of Civil IfospitnK Bihui and Oriv-a, 2,ooo 

J Assam, United Provinces, Punjab, Central Provime-, 

■ anil Burma . 

Deputy i)lreetor-C.eueral, Indian Medical Sei vice . . 2 l.MJ 

■ Assistant Diivctor-Gcncial, Indian Medical Senuc 1,700 

1 ( Said tar v). 

Assistant. Duvclor-iienml. Indian Medical Serviei 1,700 

(Stores). 

Inspector-General oL Piisons Bengal, Hnmb i\ /S.ioo— r»o - 
Madras, Burma and Tinted Provinces 2,»00 

Inspector* General of Prisons Punjab and Jhhar and ‘2,100 

Orivui. 

Inspector- (Jeiieral of Prisons, Central PioViwvs . I sou, 

Sanitary Commissioner \\ith the Govrrminnt ot lndi.r‘2, too— pm — 1 

2 ^00i 


Provincial Sanitary Commissioners, Bengal, Bihar and i,S)0 — (JO — 
Orissa, United Provinces, Punjab, Madras, Bmma 2,100 

and Pom luy. j 

Sanitary Commissioners, (Viiti.d Provinces and \v-am l,.770— 70- 

2,0 70 


♦Chemical Examiner’s Department O'.O — S7 


Principal, Medii al College, Calcutta , 

Senior Medical Ollieer, Pot t Blair 

Surgeon Superintendent, Presidency (Jem ral Hospital. 
Calcutta. 

- Surgeon Superintendent, St. George s Hospital, Bom- 
bay. 

* Superintendent, Genrral Hospital, Rangoon 

■ 1st Resident Surgeon, Presidency General llosjiit.il, 
Calcutta. 

2nd Resident Surgeon, Presidency (Jeneral Hospital,. 

Calcutta. I 

Resident Surgeon, St George’s Hospital, Bniuhuv 

. Surgeon to lib Excellency the Viceroy •> 

Surgeons to Governors, Bombay, Madras and Bengal 

Police Surgeon, Rangoon ’ 


— .* Present incumbents. Bent. 
I ,-SOO Colonels after 2.7 year*** se»’- 
( Vice Rs. 1,8.70. Jiielit.- 
2,100. Colonels specially selected 
for mei eased pay, Its. 2, 000, 

1,7.70 

‘ 2,100 

2,100 

1,000 

1/200 

j ,ooo! 

1,000 

l,S0()i 

1 , 200 ' 

1/270 
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Pilot Services. 


Appointments to the Bengal Pilot Service 
are made by the Secretary of State for India 
and by the Government of Bengal ; the latter 
appointments aro limited to Anglo-Indians 
and Eurasians, and are made under separate 
regulations. In the case of appointments 
mado by the Secretary of State, preference Is 
given, caeteri t paribus, to candidates who have 
passed through one of the training ships “ Wor- 
cester ” and " Conway.'* 

Candidates for the Secretary of State’s ap- 

When on the running list: — 

Its. 

Junior Leadsmen .. ..107 a month 

Hocond Mate Leadsmen . . 135 a month 

First Mate Leadsmen . . . . ICO a month 

When employed as Chief and Second Officer: — 
Chief Offlcers of pilot vessels, Rs. ICO a month. 

As Second Officers of pilot \cs- 
rbIs .. Us. 135 a month 

Plus a mess allowance of Its. 40 a month. 

Afierfive years’ service a Leadsman Appren- 
tice is allowod to appear at an examination to 
qualify him for appointment as Mate Pilot, 
but if he shows exceptional ability, and lias 
passed each previous examination on his first 
utterapt, bears a very good character, and is 
otherwise well reported on, this period may, 
with the special sanction of Government., be 
icduced to 4J years. After three years’ seivice 
as Mate Pilot, he is permitted to go up for an 
examination to qualify for appointment as 
Master Pilot, and, if successful, is promoted 
to that grade on the occurrence of a vacancy. 
Vacancies which occur In the grade of Brandi 
Pilot are filled by promotion from the Master 
Pilots’ grade, of men who have passed the 
Branch Pilots’ examination. If the Local 
Government has reason to believe that a Pilot 
is, owing to physical unfitness of any kind, 
incapable of discharging his duties properly, 
it arranges for his medical examination and 
takes such action as may seem desirable when 
the results of that examination are commu- 
nicated. In particular, Pilots are medically 
examined after the occurrence of any accident 
to the vessel In their pilotage charge, if the 
circumstances tend to show that the accident 
was in any wav attributable to physical unfit- 
ness on the part of tho Pilot. 

Pilots are not entitled to any salary while 
ou pilotage duty, but receive as their remune- 
ration a share, at present 50 per cent., but 
liable to alteration at the discretion of the 
Government of Bengal, of the pilotage dues 
paid by ships piloted by them. The Govern- ! 
ment of Bengal reserves to itself the right to 
require all Pilots to obtain a Home Trade 
Master Mariner's Certificate before they are 
promoted to be Senior Master Pilots. E*’ery 
member of the Pilot Service Is subject to such 
rules as the Government of India or as the 
Government of Bengal under the control of 
the Government of India, may from time to 


polntments must nut be less than 18 and not 
more than 22 years of age. They must pro- 
duce a Board of Trade or Colonial Certificate of 
Competency as a Second Mate, or any higher 
grade, for a foreign-going ship, and evidence 
of liavlng served at sea not less than two years 
In a square-rigged sailing vessel of over 300 
tons. The rates of pay and allowances of 
headsmen Apprentices while on duty are as 
follows, without exchange compensation al- 
lowance : — 


} Plus Mi per (cnt. of the lead money col- 
lected from the ships on which they do 
duty. 

time, respectively, make In regard to discipline, 
lea\e, leave allowances, number of officers in 
tho service, distribution into grades, tonnage 
of Bhips to bo allotted to the several grades, 
I etc., and in all respects he is amenable to such 
orders as may be passed by the Government 
of Bengal, and Is liable to degradation, suspen- 
sion and dismissal by the Government of Bengal 
for any breach of such rules or orders, or for 
misconduct. 

Other Pilot Services.— Bengal is tho only 
province that has a covenanted pilot service: 
elsewhere pilotage Is under the control of the 
local Port Trust. In Bombay, for example, 
the Port. Trust have drawn up the following 
1 mles for entry Into the service: 

To be eligible for admission to tho Bombay 
Pilot Service, candidates must bo British 
Subjects, and at least 21 years of ago but not 
more than 32. They must hold certificates 
of competency as Master and excellent testi- 
monials as regards conduct, character and 
1 ability. They will be examined In the Port Office 
for form and colour vision as prescribed by the 
Board of Trade, and also an extra form vision 
test of cacli eye separately and must undergo 
an examination by, aud produce a certificate 
from, the Modical Officer appointed by the 
Port Trustees that they are physically fit, 
and are of a sufficiently hardy or strong con- 
stitution to perform a Pilot’s duty and that they, 
to all appearance, enjoy good health. Any 
Probationer may, with the sanction of the 
Port Officer, go before the Examining Com- 
mittee, and if he passes he will be eligible for 
appointment as a 3rd Grade Pilot when a 
vacancy occurs. A Probationer, not passing 
the required examination to qualify tor per* 
forming a Pilot’s duties within six months 
after the date of his appointment, Is liable to 
be struck off the list. Promotion to the v*> 
rious grades in the Pilot service is generally 
given by seniority, but the Port Trustees re- 
serve to themselves the right of passing over 
any Pilot. There are 18 Pilots, six In each 
grade, who are paid according to the number* 
of vessels piloted. The average pay of a 
1st Grade Pilot Is about Be. 860, 2nd Grade 
about Es. 750 and 3rd Grade about Rt. 660, 
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The newspaper Press In India Is an essen- 
tially English institution nml was nit induced 
soon after tile task of organising tlui admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Govemor-Uenoral- 
ftblp and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at- the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a thiid has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 


regulations continued in force till* tho (line of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolishcu 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of tho press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himself of tills comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 


almost measured by tin* life of a single news- | administration of Adam, a civilian who torn* 
into existence , porarily occupied Hunting's place, lie was de 


paper. The Times, which came 

only live yea re later in 1785; but then the 

period of Brit ish supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty 


ported under rules specially passed. Put 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
..... Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- i views and under them the piess was left prac- 
cuttft closely, and Madras did not lag much tlcally free, though there existed certain regu- 
behind. In 1780 the first Bombay newspaper I latlous which were not enforced, though Lord 
appeared, The Bombay Herald , followed next | Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1 83 L 
year by The Bombay Courier , a paper now i to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged tho 
represented by the Times of India witli I latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
whlch it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay j cccdcd for a brief period Bentinck, removed 


the advent of the press may lie said to have 
followed tho British occupation of the island 
much later than wab the case in Calcutta. Tn 
Calcutta tho English were on sufferance befoie 


even these regulations, and brought, about* 
what is called tho emancipation of the prcNJ 
in India m 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new eia in the history of the Indian press. 


Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute I Among papers that came into being, was the 
masters after 1605, and it is somewhat strange | Bombay Times which was started towards 
that no Englishman should have thought of | the close of 1838 hy the leading merchants of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred i Bombay, and which in 1801 changed its name 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent j to tho Times oi India. The Bombay Gazette, 


of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The. Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hicky's Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though tho fault was entirely 
bis own, as he made his paper a medium of 


founded in 1^91, ceased publication in 1914. 

The lib«'ial spirit, in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with tho press led not only 
to tho improvement In the tone and status 
of Hit Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 


publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal | JJurpan started by the famous Scrainpore 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Seveial ] Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marsliman in 
Journals rapidly followed llieky's, though they , 1818 In Bengali, a,ud it received encourage- 

dld not fortunately copy its bad example. The , incut from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 

tndian Gazette had a career of over half a | late through the post office at, one-fouiih the 
century, when In 1833 It was merged into the usual rates. Tins was followed in 1822 Lv a 

Bengal Harkam , which came into existence purely native paper in Bombay called the 

only a little later, and both are now represented I Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 


by The Indiam Daily News with which they i 
were amalgamated in I860. No fewer thaji 
five papers followed in as many yiars, the I 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these. The I 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1781, under 1 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour- 


was laid tho foundation of tho Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 050 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 


the avowed Patronage of Government, li our- , to other dties Uku IMhi> Agra, Gwalior; and 
jahes still as the official gazette of the Bengal i CVCI1 j^aliore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
Government. 1 — - 1 1 to the Presidency towns. During 


Government. 

From Its commencement the press was 
Jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon Its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 
rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting Its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley, 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
those rules to be Immediate deportation. Those 


confined to the Presidency ’ towns, 
the Mutiny Its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by tho Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of tho license 
of a very few papers, and owing still moro to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which tho press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country In which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period In 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in 
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influence and also circulation was satisfactory, the advent of Lord Ripon in 1880, the Prosa 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James Act of Lytton was repealed in 1882. The 
Maclean and Hurris Mookcrji flourished in Influence of the native press especially grew 
this generation. The Civil and Military Gazette to be very great, and Its circulation too re* 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly ccived a great fillip. This may be said to have 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22nd, j gone on till 1807, when India entered upon 
1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny | a disastrous cycle of years during which plague 
tlie most famous paper Northern India 1 and famine gave riso to grave political die* ' 
was the Mofussilite , originally published at j content which found exaggerated expression 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at j in the nativo press, both in the vernacular 
Ainbala. Alter a lively existence for a few 1 and in English. The deterioration in the tone 
years in Simla the Civil and Military Gazette \ of a section of the press became accentuated 
acquired and incorporated the Mofussilite, as years went on and prosecutions for sedition 
and In 187C the office of the paper was transferred \ had little effect in checking the sinister influence, 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 1 In 1910 Lord Miuto paKsod a Press Act ap- 

to bo published daily, miring Lord Lytton’s , plicablfi, not like Lytton’s Act, to the peccant 

viceroyalty a reactionary policy was pursued to- part alone, but like Canning’s measure, to the 
wards the vernacular press which was res- j entire press. ( Vide infra “ The Indian Press 
trained by a special Act passed in 1878. With i Law,*’) 

Number of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published- 


Rooks. 


PiuMiiec, 


1 

1 

IPiiiiliug 

i ’losses. 

News- 

papers. 

lViimll- 

culs. 

In 

English ur 
other 
European 
Languages. 

In Indiau 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 

Rcu gal 

. . 


721 

113 

221 

499 

2,219 

Rihur ami Oris-vi 

.. 


130 

22 

SI 

101 

089 

United Pio vincea 



497 

00 

216 


1,996 

Punjab 



217 

94 

167 

187 

1,588 

Delhi .. 



52 

10 

1:1 


187 

Nnilh-M esc Fjoulier pjoviucc 

20 

l 

1 .... 

... 

.... 

Buirna 


.. 

10 ;; 

47 

] 75 

23 

235 

Central Provinces 

and Reidr 

81 

16 

14 

16 

101 

Assam 

.. 

.. 

40 

1.5 

! 

1 S ! 

! 1 

52 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 


. . 

11 

3 

: 0 


75 

Cuorg 

.. 


1 


1 I 

1 1 

j ! 

.... 

| 

Mad ran 

.. 


081 

212 

! i,.'j8 i 

581 

j 2,025 

lionibay 


-- 

478 

115 

520 

2 20 

2,009 


Total, 1910-17 

s.ioi 

805 

! 3,173 

1,919 

11,149 



1913-JO 

. . 0,237 

857 

2,027 

1,641 

10,668 



1914-15 

..j 3,102 

847 

! 2,988 

1,602 

11,477 



1913-14 

..! 3,020 

827 

2,848 

1,477 

10,712 



1912-13 

..! 2,828 

073 

1 2,395 

1,662 

9,651 



1011-12 

2,780 

1556 

! 2.268 

1,596 

9,988 

Totals 

, , A 




| 





1910-1 1 

2,731 

058 

1,002 

1,578 

10,003 



1909-10 

2,780 

720 

829 

2,112 

9,934 



1908-9 

... 2,594 

738 

896 

1,087 

8,346 



L 1907-8 

..! 2,571 

753 

1,002 

1,524 

7,096 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules alid arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 

Note .— News Agencies are distinguished by an asterisk. 


Stations. 


Title in full. 


Day of going to ProBS. 


r 


A«?ra 


Ah mod aba (1 


Ajmer 

Akola, Briar 
Akyab 
Aligarh . . 


Allahabad 


Allahabad Kutia 
Amraoti . 


Amroll . 
Amritsar 

Amroli a 
Bagerhat 


Kayastha Hitkari 

f , Ahmedabad Samadia i . 
j Coronation Advertiser 

Gujarati Punch 

i Jalna Samachar 

, . ■{ i Kathiawar and Mahikantha 
I Gazette. 

; Political Bhorniyo 

Praja Bandhu 

J Rajasthan 


! 1st, 8th, ICth, and 24th of every 
| month. 

; Daily, 
j Wednesdays. 

Sundays, 
j Sundays. 

I Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 

| Saturdays. 

| Fridays. 


; Rajastan Samachar 
Berar Satuuchar . . 
Arakan News 
Aligarh Institute Gazi tte 


! 'I’lmrsdays. 

Sundays. 

Tuesdays and Friday*. 
I Wednesdays. 


' j Abhyudnya 
j Mlndustan Review’ 

i Leader 

! Muslim Herald 

i Pioneer 

| Reuter’s Telegram Company, Ld. 
„ | Independent 


Fridays, 

On first of every month. 
i Dally, except Tueadays, 

! Daily. 

| Daily. 


. Sarva Shikshak , 
i j Bhara t 
1 ! Kartawya 
1 Pramod Sindhu 
1 1 Veer Sham Sanjeeeinri* 

! Islamic News 

{ , Khalsa Advocate . . 
Punjab Durban . . 

! Vakil 


Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Mondays. 

Mondays. 

Mondays. 

Weekly. 

Daily. 

Bl-Weckly. 


Itlihad 

.Tagarnn 


Saturdays. 

Sundays. 


Bangalore 


Panklpore l Patna) 

Harisal . . 

Baroda . . 

Basseln. Burma.. 
Batticaloa (Ceylon) 
Belgaum 


Benares City 


\ ! Daily Post 


Bchar Bandhu 
Behar Herald 
Express 
Search Light 
Barlsal Httaislii 
Jagriti 

Shree Sayajl VI jay a 


Daily. 

Mondays and ThuiMdv. 

I 

1 Fridays. 

Saturday a . 

Daily. 

I Saturdays and Wcdmadayi 

1 Sundays 

| Weekly. 

I Thursdays. 


Basseln News 
Lamp 

Belgaum Samachar 


! Tuesdays and Fridays, 
i Every other Saturday, 
i Mondays. 


f Awazal Khalk 
I Bharat Jlwan 
^ ■ M Hindi Kegari . 

I j Indian Student 

Kashi Temperance Samachar 
1 ! Maliamandal Magazine . . 


. . I Every Wednesday. 

. . . Sundays. 

. . Wednesdays. 

.. : 27th of each month. 

I Monthly. 

.. j Monthly. 



Stations, 


Title In full, 


Day of going to Press. 


Bbavnagar 

Bihar (Patna) 
Bijapur .. 


Bombay 


Bowrlngpet 
Budaon . . 

Oalangute (Goa) . . 


( Jain 

1 * ( Jalnhasan 
. . Ittehad 


i 


Saturdays. 

| Tuesdays. 

| Wednesdays. 


j Karnatak Vaibliav 

f i Advocate of India 
I | Akhbar-l-Islam 


.. | Saturdays. 

.. ! Dally. 

. . ; Daily. 


Akhbar-l-Soudagar 
Andhra Patrlka 

Argus 

Associated Press • . . 

1 Bombay Chronicle 
Bombay Du unlian 

; Bombay Saroachar 
, Catholic Examiner 

! Gujarati 

I Illustrated Sporting Review 

i 

rndian Industries and Power 
Indian Investors’ .Referee 

Indian National News Agency 
Indian Social Retormer . . 

Indu Prakash 
Kaiser-i*HInd 

Jam-e-Jamshed 
i Muslim Herald 

1 Muslim Times 
j Native Opinion 


. . ; Daily, except On Sundays. 
.. ! Wednesdays. 

. . ; Sundays. 


.. 1 Daily. 

. . | Fridays. 

. . ' Daily. 

. . Saturdays. 

.. , Saturduys. 

Saturdays. 

.. 1 On the 1.1th of each month, 
. . ! Fridays. 


| Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

. . | Saturdays. 

.. ; Daily, oxrept Saturday?. 
. . J Daily, except Sundays. 

.. ! Fridays, 

. . ! Tuesdays. 


I O Anglo-Lusitano 
i Pars! and Praja Mitra 

| Railway Times 
! Hast G of tar 


i Saturdays. 
| Daily. 


| Fridays. 

; Sundays. 


Renter's Indian Journal .. .. Daily. 

Reuter’s Telegi am Company, Ltd. 


'■ Sandrsh . . . . . . . . Daily 

j 8unj Vaitaman Daily, except Sund.i , ». 

I Slirl Vonkatcshwar Hamachar . , | Fridays. 

| Sutlhakur i Saturdays. 

I Sunday Taller '• Sunday^. 


Times of India i Dally, t 

Times of India Illustrated Weekly. \ Wednesdays. 

United Press Syndicate, * ... 

Young India Twice Weekly. 


Kolar Gold Fields News 
Akhbor Zulqamaln 

A Voz do Povo 


: Tuesdays. 

: eth, 1 :>th, 20th, and 27th of every 

month. 

| Saturdays. 


t With The. Times of India there aro published every Tuesday a separate Supplement 
Indian Motoring and every Friday an Indian Engincainj Supplement, 
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Stations. Title in full. Day of going to V 


f Albalagh Fridays. 

j Amrita Bazar Pafrika . . . . Dally. 

I Aslan Fridays. 

I Associated Press * . . . . 

linngabasl Wednesdays. 

liasiunati Dnilv. 

Bengalee .. .. Daily, except Sundays. 

Bha rata M lira .. .. .. Thursdays, 

(Calcutta Intelligence Syndicate . . ' 

1 Calcutta Samudiar .. .. i Daily. 

Capital j Thuisdays. 

Catholic Jicraid of India , , . . ! Tuesdays. 

Collegian j Bi-monthly. 

Kmptic (Calcutta Evening News), j Daily, except Sundays. 

Englishman | Dally. 

Hindoo Patriot .. .. .,1 Daily, except Saturdays. 

• Hit a bad! Wednesdays. 

Indian and toll rn Engineer . . | 14th of each month. 

Tnclian Daily News . . . . i Dally, exccpl Sundays. 

Indian Engineering . . . . J Thursdays. 

! Indian Express j Once a month. 

j Indian Field ! Wednesdays 

I Indian Methodist Times . . . . j hast day ot month. 

Indian Mirror Dally. 

Indian News Agency . . . . 

Calcutta I 

Indian Planters’ ( lazuli c .. j Saturdays 

Indian Public Health . . . . | 10th of each mondi. 

Indo-British Pres ? Agency . . | 

Industry . j Monllilv. 

« Madhuri .. .. | Monthh 

Main-ui . .. . . , ' Satin day*. 

j Mussulman . . . , . . Thursdays. 

| Moslem Chi (mu le and M chain- i limhdays. 
mad an Observer. 

JYayak .. . Daily. 

Railways and Shipping .. .. 1 1th, loth and last day of every 

J ' month. 

Reis and Rayyefc . . . . . | Saturdays. 

I Reuter’s Telegram Company, 

I Limited. 

| Sanjibani .. .. . . Wednesdays. 

I Hamay . . . . . . Wednesdays. 

j Sldaqat ! Dailv. 

! Statesman j Daily. 

I Swadcrth ! Sunday... 

I Tarjumun Daily. 

I Telegraph . . . . . , . 

I Tunes of India Illustrated Wt ekly. Wcdm uday*». 

United Press Syndicate* . . 

Vishwamitra . , Daily. 

I Young Men ot India .. Monthly. 

f Ba lam I t rain Monthly. 

Kerala Sauohari Wednesdays. 

I Manorama Tuesdays and Friday*. 

Calicut ^ 

j Mitavadi .. .. .. Weekly. 

| West Coast Reformer . . . . Sundays and Thursdays. 

I West Coast Spectator . . , , Wednesdays and Saturdays. 



The Press 


5*7 


Stalioni. 


Cawnpoie 


Chnndernnt ore 

( Ihlnsmah . . 
Chittagong 

Cochin .. 

Cocunnda .. 


Colombo , . 


Contal 

Cuttack 


Dacca 


Darjeeling . . 
Dehra Pun . . 


Pelh 


Dharwar . . 


Title in full. 


Azad 

Cawn pore Journal 
Englishman Bulletin 
Tratap 

Tteuter’s Telegram Company, Li- 
mited . 

Zamana 


Day of going toPces 1 :. 


I 


Wednesdays. 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 


I’rokutak 


I 


Education (Jazetlc 
dyoti 

Cochin Argus 
Malabar Herald 
Kavi 


U5(h day of every month. 

Bi-inont Ids' 

Tuesdays. 

Wednesdays. 


1 

l 


Ceylon Catholic. Messenger 
Ceylon Independent 
Ceylon Morning header .. 

Ceylou Observer . . 

Ceylonese 

Dlnaltaiu Prakas.i 

Pinaniina 

Pravida Mitrnn 

G nan art ha Piadipnya 

Islam Mltinun 

Lahmina 

Sarasnvi Sandaresa 

Times ol Ceylon 

Nihar 

Otkal Decpica 

Dacca Gazette 
Dacca Prakaali 

East . . . . • . 

Herald 

Darjeeling Visitor and Advertiser. 
Indian Daily .Nows (Darjeeling 
Edition). 

Bulletin 

Al-Mustansir 

Associated Press 

Durbar Bulletin 


ITnnulard 

Indian Mows Agency 

Morning Post 

Pioneer Supplement 

Vi jay a 

Weekly Urdu Bharat. Sewak 

Dharwarvritt 
Karnataka Patra 

Kamatakavritta and Dhananjaya 
Baja Hansa 


Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Daily. 

Daily, 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursday* 
and Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

Dally except Sundays. 

Tuesdays and Friday*. 

Dally. 

Mondays. 

Fridays. 

Mondays. 

Sundays. 

Sunday- 1 . 

Daiiy. 

Mondays. 

Daily. 

Twice Daily, 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 


Daily, except Sundays. 
Daily. 

Satin days. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Fridays. 

'ruesdaya. 

Daily. 
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stations. 

Dhnlla 
Di brugarh , . 

Gaya 
Guntur 
TI ul>U 

Hyderabad, lheean 

Bydanlud, Simi .. 

J a 1 Y 1 1 a 

JntTna (Yannw ponnai; 
Jorhut 

Jubbiilpnre 

Kakiuu 

Kankhal 

Karachi 

Khulna 
Kolhapur City 

Kottayara . . 

Eurunegala 

Inhere . . 


Title In tall. 


Day of going to Press. 


I 

, Khandosh Vaibhav 

i 

| Englishman Bulletin 
I ' Times of Assam 

i 

. ; I-Iayastha Messenger 
. Deshabhimani 


Fridays. 

Daily. 

Fridays. 

Sundays. 

j Dally. 


. . Jvannad Kesari 

f Mushcor-i-Doccan . 
' ! Snlnhi-i-Rozana 
l Usman Gazette 

f , Hindvasi . . 

| ' Musaflr 
{ Sind Journal 
; Sind Mail .. 

(, , Sindvasi 


f Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad- 
| , vertiser. 

■[ ; JalTna Catholic Guardian. . 

i Sitbia Ytda Pat.Uukavalan 
L 1 Vasavilau Jaffna Native Opinion 

i 


Himl u Organ 
Englishman BulMui 


j Fridays. 

i Dally. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

J Daily. 

1 Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

i Tuesdays. 

: Saturday Mornings. 

| Fortnightly. 

| Fortnightly 

| Mondays and Thursdays. 


i : (’. P. Slund.ud 
j : Christian Salmvak. , 

( fntlm Sunday School Journal 

, . lUngpur-Dikprokarii 
. . S'liddhiam Piaeharak 

f , Daily Gazt t re 
Karachi Argus 
‘ Karachi CUronnle 
! N,*\v Times 
- Farsi Sansar 

Praja Mitra 
i Phoenix 

: Reuter’s Telegram Company, Li- 
I mited. 

I Sind Observer 
i Sind Sudhar 
! Star of India 

. ' Khulna Basi 
J Vidyavilas 


Dally. 

! Weekly. 

! Third Thursday of every month 

. Fridays. 

Tuesdays. 

; Daily. 

| Wednesday*. 

, Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 


• Kerala Bharat i .. 
] Malayala Manorama 
I Nazranl Decplka . . 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Tuesdays. 


! Abhinawa Kawata Angnna 


f Akhbar-I-Am 
! Associated Press * 

J j Bulletin . . 

Civil and Military Gazette 
1 1 Dcsh 
i 


Days prior to the 1st and 15th of 
every month. 

Daily. 


Daily, (Sundays excepted). 
Dally 
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Stations. 


Title in full. 


.Day of going to Press. 


Lahore 


Laiknnn 


Lucknow . . 


Lyallpur 


Madias 


Madura 

Mandalay .. 
Mapuca 

Margao (Goa) 


f i Haq 

I | Hindustan 
I , Paisa Akhbar 
j 1 Punjabee 

[ Punjab Observer 
( | Punjab Samacbttr 
J ' Baj put Gazette .. 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

Tribune 
Urdu Bulletin 
, NVatan 

f ' Khnirkbah 

l Larkaua Gazette . . 

[ Advocate 
I , Auand 

I Indian Dally Telegraph . . 

| Indian Witness 

y , i 

!• Kaukab-i-Hind 
I Kayastha Mutual Family Pensic 
I , Fund News. 

I , Muslim Gazette . . 

I Oudh Akhbar 

. . Loyal Akhbar 

f j Al-Mazmun 
| Andhra Pat ilka 
| Anglo-Indian 
( 1 Associated Press . , 

' Christian Patriot. . 

■ Hindu — See against Mount Hoad, 
\ 

' Indian Patriot 

Indian Railway Journal 
Jarida-l-Rozgar 

i Justice 

i Law Times 

j Madras Mail 

: Madras Times 

Muhhammadan 

Mukhbir*i-Deccan 

New India 

Reuter’s TelegTam Company. 
Limited. 

Shamshul Akhbar 

Swadcsa Mitran 

United Press Syndicate. Madras 
1 Agency, 

. . South Indian Mail 

' Burma Magnet 

i Upper Burma Gazette 
, Futuro 

Not! das 

i Ultramar 


Fridays. 

Wednesdays. 

Dally. 

Dally. 

Wednos lays and Saturdays. 
Fridays. 

1st, 8t.h ; 10th and 24th ot e\erv 
month. 


. ! Dally, except Sundays. 

. ; I>ail>. 

. ; Thursdays 

j Saturdays. 

, i l ridays. 

| Wednesdays and Sat ur lav*. 
Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

| i:>th day of ey.ry month. 

! Tuesdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

On the first of every month 
Tuesdays. 

Thursdays. 

! W.ekly. 


i Doily. 

j 15th of every month. 

Saturdays. 

| Daily. 

! Saturdays. 

! Daily. 

j Daily, except Saturdays. 

Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays. 

I Dally. 


Mondays. 
Daily. ‘ 


Mondays. 

Saturdays. 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Mondays. 

Mondays and Friday*. 



Stations, 


Day of golbg to Plena. 



The Press. 


Ti Hi* in full. 


Afathcran . . 
Mattanchou 
Uirpurklias. . 
Uir/apur City 


Wnradalmd 


Mmilmnu .. 

Mount Road, M ulr.ns 

Muasnorir 

Muttra 

Muvattumi/M 

Mynmnsiitf/h 

TSagcicoii # 4 

Nagpur 


Nairn Tal . 
Navsarl 

Nova lloa *. . 


Ootacamund 

Pandliarpur 

Panjliu Con 
Purur 


Peshawar . . 


Poona 


i 

. , ; AJathcran Jottings 
.. Chakra vaitlii 
.. Mirpmkhas (l.i/ottp 

i lvhului S.’iimu liar 

I 

f i AI-MiHu.r 
I i Colonel 
! j MrstOli News 
[ ! Sitni.vi Hind 


$ Moulmeln Advciti^or 
| 1 ll.iinni' nn a Ti mi ^ 

. . j Hindu 

(| Mussooue Times 
fj Pioneer Mii^nom* JlullHin 

TnuiskilliniT 
Ivcrala Dliecplkil .. 

. I Chain Mihir 
,, Tmamore Times 

i , Deslui-Sewak 
1 HitiiSiida 
-{ | Alalia r.nhha 

| 1 Nagpur and P.erar Times 
I | Young Put i lot, 

,.i N Hi iii T.il Cax.i'f to . . . . 

Fiid .'pt’iidiMit 

i 

f lleraldo 
i Od< bat i* 

|J O’jleraldo 

. J South of India ObsnviT and Nil- 
; giri News 
, i( Pandliaii Ahtia 

. . O’Crentc 

. , Ut tar a That aka 

f Afghan 

-J Peshawar Daily News 
[ I Router’s Telegram Company, Ld. 

f Deccan Herald 

1 Dnyana Prakash 

j K veiling Despatch 

| Kesarl 

■( Lokaaangraha 

1 Maharatta 

Poona Mall 

j Rajkaran 

J Servant of Tndia 


. . Tuesdays and Fridays. 

. . Saturdays. 

. . | Wednesdays. 

. . ' Saturdays. 

.. j 4th, 11 ill, 18lh, 2f»tli of every 
month. 

.. ! 1st, 8th, 10th and 21th of every 
| month. 

, . ; 4th, 12th, 20th and 28th of every 
j month. 

.. J 4th, 12th, 20th and 28th of eveiy 
i month. 

.. ! Daily. 

. . j Tri-\Vt ekly. 

.. j Daily, except Sundays. 

. . i Thursdays. 


. . i 7th of ea< h month. 

.. ! Saturdays. 

. . ! Tuesdays. 

. , j ruvsil.iys. 

i 

. , ‘ Mondays. 

) Finlay*. 

. . Tuesdays. 

. . j Fridays. 

. . i Suudaw. 

.. j Wrdnesdavs. 

! Saturdays. 

Dally, except Mondays. 

Mondays. 

Daily, except Sundays and 
holidays. 

Daily Issue except Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 


Dally. 

Daily, except Mondays. 
Daily. 

Tuesdays. 

Daily. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Sundays, 

Weekly. 



Stations. 
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Quetta 

Quilnn 

Rajkot 

Rangoon . . 

Ratimcin . . 

Rawalpindi . . 
Satara 

Satara City . . 
Secunderabad 
Shahjahanpur 
Hholapur . . 

Sileli ai 


Simla 


fcukkur 


Surat 


Sylhet 

Tamluk 

Tin no veil y 
TGchur 
Ti nival la . . 

Trivandrum 

Vizagapatara 

Wal 

Yeotmal 


I 

\ 

i 


Baluchistan Gazette 
Baluchistan Herald Daily 
Bulletin. 

Quetta News War Bulletin 
TVsabhrtnani 
Malayali 

K at liia war Tim cb .. 


Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Daily. 


Daily. 

Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Wednesdays and Sundays. 


( Buuna Sunday Times 
) Rangoon Gazette . 

} Rangoon Tunes .. 

1. Rangoon Mail 

f Bakool 
\ Satya Shodhak 


I Daily, except Mondays. 
! Daily, except Sundays, 
j Saturdays. 

1 

; Saturdays. 

■ Sundays. 


Run jab Times 
Shubha Suehaka . . 
I'rakash 


t | Hydeialud Bulk tin 
\ | Notice Sheet 

..] Sarpunoh 


| Saturdays and Wednesdays, 
j Fridays! 
j Wednesdays. 

, Daily. 

[ D.tily. 

Daily. 


t Kalnutaru 
\ Sliolftpur Sainachar 


. Sund'iye. 

| Tuesdays. 


f I finglitdiman Built tin 
l Surma 

f Associated Press . . 

Indian News Agent y 


j Daily, 

I Sunday.. 


1 

( 


Indian War Fry .. 
Pioneer Daily Bulletin 
B enter’* Telegram 
Limited. 


Company, 


:>7th of each nenth. 
Week days. 


C Sindlii .. .. . . Satmdiiys. 

(j S|nd Ad vch ate .. .. . . ! Thursdays 

f j Deuhl Mitra j Thur e ds.; s. 

i Desliodaya .. .. .. Tuesday^ 

I ] Gujrat Mittra and Gujarat l)ai pan j Saturdays. 

' Jain Mitra .. . . ,, . . j Wednesdays. 

| 1 Peoples* Busfiu'M. (iilto .. ... Monthly. 

[ : PiajaTokar .. .. .. | Wednesdays, 

b 1 Surat Akhbar . . . . . . ; Sundays. 


. Paiidarsaka 
. . , Tamalika 


Wednesdays 

Saturdays. 


hnJpaku 

. . | Lokaprakasam 
. . { Kerala Taraka 


Monthly. 

Mondays. 

W tune*, days. 


( Biiarafca KcHtiri . . 
t Western Star 

, . Andlira Advocate . . 

I 

( • Modavritta 
) : VrUtasar 


BI- Weekly, 

Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. 

Fridays. 

Mondays. 

Mondays. 


Harikishore I Sundays. 

1 
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INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Tho Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) , 
Act. 1908, wits passed in viow of the dose con- 1 
nexion between the perpetration of outrages 
by means of explosives and the publication 
of criminal Incitements In certain newspapers. 
The Act deals only with incitements to murder, 
to offences under the Explosivo Substances I 
Act, 1908, and to acts of violence. It gives ! 
power in such cases to confiscate the printing 
press used in the production of the newspaper, j 
and to stop the lawful issue of the newspaper, j 
The procedure adopted in tlic Act follows the . 
geneial lines of that provided in the Code of ! 
Criminal Proceduro for dealing with public 
nuisances, with the addition that l ho final 
order of the magistrate directing the forfeiture 
of the press is appealable to the High Court , 
within 15 days. It. is further provided that 
no action can ho taken against a press save 
on the application of a Local Government. ( 
When an order of forfeiture has been made ; 
by the magistrate, but only in that case, the, 
Local Government is empowered to annul , 
tho declaration made by the printer anil pub- , 
fisher of the newspaper under the Press and , 
Registration of Hooks Act, 18G7, and there- . 
after neither that newspaper nor any othr.i 
which is the same in substance can be published j 
without a breach of the law. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that tho Indian press generally should 
be kept nit bin the limits of legitimate discus- 
lion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published mailer, 
including any words or signs tending to mhIuco 
soldiers or sailors from theii allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the Bntish 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of Ilia Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over pi esses and means of 
publication ■, (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers ; (iii) control over the importa- 
tion Into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter; (iv) the, 
suppression of seditious or objectionable news- 
papers, books, or other documents wherever 
found. 

As regards the first of these objects, it is i 
laid down that proprietors of printing presses 
making a declaration for the first tune under 
section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, shall give security, which may, 
however, be disponsed with by the magistrate 
at his discretion ; that the proprietors of presses 
established before the passrog of the Act may 
similarly bo required to give security if and 
when they are guilty of printing objectionable 
matter of the description to which the Act 


6 

applies ; and that, where security has ‘ been 
deposited, Local Governments may declare 
such security forfeit where it appears to them 
that the press has been used for printing or 
publishing such objectionable matter. When 
the Initial security so deposited has thus been 
forfeited, tho deposit of further security in a 
larger sum Is required before a fresh declaration 
can be made under section 4 of tho Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, if thereafter, 
the press is again used for printing or publish- 
ing objectionable matter the further security 
deposited and the press itself may be declared 
forfeit. 

Control over publishers of newspapers, the 
second main object of tho Act, is provided for 
in a similar manner. The keeping of a print 
ing press and the publLsL’ng of a newspaper 
without depositing security when required are 
punishable with the pen allies prescribed for 
failure to make the declarations required by 
sections 4 and 5 of the Press and Registration 
of Books Act, 1867. 

Other provisions deal with the eases of books 
or pamphlets printed out of India or secretly 
in India. The more efficient control over the 
importation and transmission by post of ob- 
jectionable matter of the kind described in the 
Act is given by empowering tho customs and 
post office authorities to detain and examine 
packages suspected of containing such matter, 
and to submit them for the orders of the Local 
Government. 

The fourth object of the Act Is attained by 
authorising tho Local Government to declare 
foifoit any newspaper, book or other document 
which appeals to it to contain matter of the 
prohibited description, and upon such a decla- 
i ration the Act empowers tho police to seize 
sfueh ai tides and to search for tire same. 

In any ea»e in which an order of forfeiture 
is passed by the Local Government, an appli- 
cation may be made to the High Court on the 
question of fact whether the matter objected 
to is, or is not, of the nature described in the 
-\ct. Pur the most part the object of the Act 
lias bmi bccurcd, as regards the local press, 
without, recourse to the power of confiscating 
security. 

Press Association of India.— At Mm 

end of 1915 this Association was formed 
in Bombay. According to tho articles of 
constitution “Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary Laws and their administration, 

I from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 
• to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
, all ot her purposes of mutual help and protection 
which may be deemed advisable from timo to 
time.’* Members pay a minimum subscription 
of R*. 10 annually. The affairs of the Associ- 
ation arc managed by a Council. 



Societies : Literary, Scientific 
and Social. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
of India (Calcutta). — Founded 1820. 

Annual subscription II s. 32. Entrance fee 
Bs. 8. Secretary, S. Pcrcy-Laneasler, F r.h.s., 

I, Aliporo ltoad, All pore. 

Aori-Hortioultural society of Burma.— 
Secretary , Capt. \V\ II. Allen, Victoria Park, 
Kandawglay. 

agri-Bortioultural Society of Madras.— 
Kstablished 1833. Quarterly subscription 
for members In CIhfs A \i*. 7, In (lass B 
Bs. 3. Secretary , It. S. F. Simpson, Toyimm- ' 
pett, S. W. f Madras. 

Anthropological society op Bombay.— 
Founded 1886, to piomote tho prosecution 
of Anthropological research m India; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies ' 
throughout the world; to hold monthly; 
meetings for reading and discussing paper* ; 
and to publish a periodical journal contain- 
ing tho transactions of the Society. Annual 
subscription Us. 10. Secretary , Sham^-nl-TJIma j 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshcdjl Modi, u.x., Ph. D , i 
u. ML, Town Bull, Bombay, i 

Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta). — i 
Secretary , (5. H. Tipper, M.A., 57, Park 

Street, Calcutta. 

Bhandarkaii Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. — The Institute was inaugurab'd on 
tho 6t.h of July 1917, the 80th biithday ol Sii ' 
K. G. Bhapdarkar, at the hands oi B. K 
Lord Will in gdon who bic.ime its first, Pivm- 
ilejit. Its objects are to provide an up-lo-i 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
tho methods ol research and to act as an ■ 
uiionnatioii buivau on all points eonneet.* d 
with Oriental Studies. Sir K. G. BhnndaiKar 
has already b< queathed to the Institute his 
valuable private library of Oriental book*. 
Sin oe the Ut of April 1918 the Government 
of Bombay have transferred to the Institute 
the unique collection of manuscripts 

at the Deccan College together with 
a maintenance grant of Its. 3.000 a year. 
Government have likewise entrusted to the 
Institute tor the next five joar> the sole 
administration of the Budget grant ol 
Its. 12,000 a ycai on account of publication. 
The Institute has undertaken to edit, the ( 
Mahabharata critically at tho request of the 
Chief of Aundh who has promised a grant ot | 
Its, 6,000 annually for that purpose. Mini- 1 
mum membership dues Bs. 10 a year or Ks. LOO , 
compounded for life. Secretary, Dr. P. 1). ( 
Gime, Ferguson College Road, Poona CIt\ . « 

! OMBAY ART Society.— Founded 1888, to I 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions! 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist j 
in tho establishment and maintenance of a ! 
permanent gallery for Pictures and other 1 
works of Art. Annual exhibition every I 
February. Annual subscription Its. 10 ; 
Life Member Ka. 100. Secretary, $. V, Bhan- ; 
darkar, Bombay. 

Combat Branch of the Classical Associa- 
tion. — The Classical Association was started 
in 1908 In London, to promote the develop- 
ment and maintain the well-being of classical 
studies. The Bombay Branch was founded 

, l a 1910; It numbers oyer 100 members ; holds 


5 or 6 meetings a year ; and publishes a yeaily 
Journal. Subscription Its. 6 for ordinal y 
and Us. 2-8-0 for associate members. 
Secretary, Mrs. Gray, 13, Marine Lines, Bombay 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. — Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts. Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Us. 50. Secretary, 
Tho Rev. Ii M. Gray, Town Ball, Bombay. 

Bombay Natural History society.— Found- 
ed 1883, to promote, the study of Natural 
History in all its branches. The Society* 
lifts a membership of about 1,700 and a 
small museum with a rcpiesrntative collec- 
tion of the dJIbTcnt. vertebrates and 
invertebrates found in the Indian Fiinplrc 
and Ceylon. A Journal is published quarterly 
which contains at titles on different natural 
history subjects as well as descriptions of new 
species and local lists of different outers. In the 
more lecent numbers, s< rial articles on game 
birds, common snakes, and common buttertlles 
have been appearing. Annual subscription 
Rs. 15. Dntrauce fee, Its. 10, Honorary Secre- 
tary, W. S. Millard, Curator , N. B. kinm-ar, 
Office and Museum, C. Apollo Street, Bombay . 

British and Foreign Bible Society.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society l»as been at work in this country. 
It ha'* 6 Auxiliaries ui India and an Agency 
in Burma, The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813. tho Madras 
Auxiliary in 182u, the North Ipdia Auxu 
limy in L845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1863, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary In 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1890. Th» j 
Bible ur some portion of it is now to be had 
in neaily J00 different. Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation thioughout Tndia 
and Burma reached newly 11 million copies in 
1018. ,|, hu Bibles. Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various Vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to tho Society. Grams 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass the vanou^ Univeiaity examina- 
tions, whose applications are countersigned 
by their Principals, as under.— 

The 1 Gospels and the Book of Arts in 
J Vol. Matriculates. 

The New Testament and Psalm? to Inter- 
mediates. 

Tho Bible to Graduates. 

Last, year 8,559 volumes were so distri- 
buted. Portions ot Seripliucs in tho 
Important vornaeulais have been prepared in 
raised type for l he use of tho Blind and large 
grants o£ money are annually given to the 
different Missions, to enable them lo carry 
on Bible women's work and Colportago. 

Besides tho British and Foreign Bible Society, 
theie is Bible work carried on in India, Assam 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the American and Canadian Baptist 
Mission, tho National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, and the Tranqucbar Tamil Bible Society, 
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The following table shows the growth in the British & Foreign Bible Society's work during 1 
the past few years in India & Burma : — 

Circulation of tile B.F.B.S. in India., 


A JUlimev. 

Ibis. | 

1917. 

1910. 

1915. 

1911. 

t alculta 

. . ■ 182. Bin 

1(2,7.11 

199, 190 

1 18,058 

109,285 

Bombuy 

. ' 210,199 

202,107 

189,591 

1 R 1,927 

J 8 |,a 52 

Madras 

.. ' 290,050 

275,802 

275 ‘204 

2.jo,420 

203,806 

Bangaloie 

.. Nul to , 

22,971 , 

51,205 > 

50, 550 ' 

' 35,058 


band. 




! 

North India 

.. , ju.ioo ; 

1 

220,510 

, 1S9, 501 1 

172,172 

| 210.751 

ruuj.ii) 

9\290 ! 

150,100 

157,080 * 

115,991 

! 122,22 1 

Bui in 4 

.. > lul,oi).J , 

107,022 

105,127 

137,948 

117,518 

Total ("peh of Script lives 

.. UHl.'H ' 

1,108,152 

| 1.000,995 

‘ 1,008,202 

! 1,100,090 


These returns do not include the copies wli 
other Auxiliaries and agencies during the year. 


British Medical Association (Bombas 
Bianch). — Founded 3hS(», to piomotc M» id- 
eal and the Allied Sciences and tin 4 mninu - 
nanuo of the honour and interest ■» ot rlie 
Medical Profession, Meet clary, Jo. D. li. 
Bardi, Bombay. 

Bombay Medical Union - Founded 188" 
to promote tiiendly interroursi and exchang* 1 
of views and expel unci s bt t w. en its mombeis 
and to maintain the. interest and status ot 
the medical profession in Bombay. The 
entrance fee tor Kesident member -Its. f>, 
monthly subscription Its. 2. Absent mem- 
bers Be. 1, and non-resident members yearly 
sub-eription It 1 - 5. Pinul ctf lb T; S, 
Kapiulu Sccrcta rwn: Dr. it l> Mod\ 
and Dr. J\ Contractor, Hon Lilian inn-* - 
Dr k. I‘ Mod> and Dr. V (i Bele. Tun* in r 
Di. M. i\ keiiav.ala, LiM, l^pl.imub Bond, 
Bombay . 

Bombay Sanitary Assohaijon - Found'd 
to err ate an educated public opinion mtli 
legard to sanitary matter.; in general; (A) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lecture*, lea lleta and 
ractical demonstrations and, if possible, 
y holding classes and examinations; (»■) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may l»v 
diligent, application add to our knowledge, 
in Military science by original rescan h or 
otherwise ; (rf) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls In the various localities and different 


k h any Auxihniy has supplied lo Loudon «jt to 


ehawls, pun Mod U#.- people in such loea- 
lif i**-> or e.hawt--. give nudities. Tlie Sanitary 
Li'it itute Building m Pi mucus Street, whidi 
has lately been limit by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly lls. 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone ot winch was laid by Lady Wdliugdnu 
in March, 1914 , and opened in March, 1915 , 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
Lug'* Lecture I Tall, Libraiy, Museum, etc., and 
also provides accommodation for King George, 
V. Auti-Tubeieulosis League Pis peusary and 
Muslim and the Otlieo of the Ik j.ntv Health 
Officer U. Ward and the* Vaccination station 
lion. Sirrct'int: Dr. James ('aims, Senior 
Assistant Health Othcir, Bombay. 

IjUROTEA n Association. — T he European 

Association was established in 1883 under 
the title of the Fairopean and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1919 . The Association has 
for its objects the general protection of Euro- 
pean Interests and the promotion of Euro- 
pean wcllau*. The Association numbers 
R,2M The Head Offices arc at DaihouMu 
Square, ‘'mIcuMu. Pmo/ent, Mr. G. 
Morgan 

ItlUNClM OF TJIT EUROPEAN \SSOi7ATrON. 

\ ’A m Yauj-v, Hirufoarh. — f'fminonn. jMr 
I. A Kuliev. Hnv. Ser/rfuru, Mr, A f„ 
A Hum 

Bihar, Mozufferpork.— Chairman , Mr. P. 
Kennedy. Hon, {Secretary , Mr. J. M. Wilson. 
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Monuhyr (Sub-Branch) — Chairman, Mi J, U. 

Aguilar; Set reluryfiV, II. (!. tluvdoek. 
HomhaV, — Chairman, Mr W. A. (lair Blown 
Ifo mi. Secretary, Mr. II. E Weston. 

Burma. Rangoon — Chairman, Mi .1 \Y 
Richardson Hun Secretary, R. Thompson 
Stemolimu. 

I) UIJEHLINO — Chairman, Air. L. A. Seartli. 

Hon. fire ret am, Mr. Kenneth M.n knizir. 
DELHI. — Chauman 9 Mr. If. II. Yule Hon. 

Set Mom, Air. J{ H«u pliersoii. 

Douaks .1 ii.T'AHU'Ki - ‘hamnim, Mr U B 
Bnulnnt Smith. Hen sreniott /, Mr. 1. A 
Polt w link . 
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jectrf arc published and maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodicals in all 
langtnges and new books on the subject. 
The library is located in the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and hooks arc 
circulated to members by post. The journal 
of the Society is published in Madras. There 
arc about 150 members from all parts of 
India, r resident, Principal A. C. L. Wilkin- 
son, M.A , ICljihlnstonc College, Bombay 
Secretaries, of. 1), 1). Knpnrliu. Booua, and 
Prof M. T. Nar.miongar, Bangalore. Librarian, 
J’lincipal R J l l'aiunjp>c, Poona. 


| Indian Society or Oriental Art (Calcutta.) 
M ujhas --Chaimum, Mr If, P. lb ILie. Joint j — Joint Sen j. and Trcam., M. -Blount and 
Uun Sccretune*, Mrs- is V. I) Charles and B. C. Law. P. O. Box No. 8. Calcutta 
I*, Holt. 


Ri>* 


Pi vmah, Lahore. — i’huirman, Mr. Owe 
bi-rts Se< retain, Mr. L L. B.inheld. j 

R \.i 1'UTAN \ , A niMs — Chairman. Ah. AY. 8. I 
I'ravoi. Hon Snrctnttj, Mr L X I lovd. j 
s in f), K Alt vein, — Chnuman, Mi \\ 1> Youm! i 
Hon Sen el a i //, M i L .1 Me N nil \ j 

Sc aw a Vau.i-a, m wha n - (7 u/4/ man, Mr \ j 
I 1 Stew ail Hon Ser retail/. Mi .1 c j 
, mb rson 

Cnii’MI) ITovjni in. <\wni*oiii —Chan not a,' 
Mi. S II Tailor Hun Senetar/ Mr. .1 0.1 
it van. ‘ ] 

Indian AshoriATioN for rnr. Cultivation ox.' 1 
Science (Calcutta).— Secretary, Dr. Amrita | 
Lai Sueur, 210, How Bazar Street, Calcutta, i 
Indian Urervl t litr* -Started on 301 h March I 
1017, to piomote a systematic study oi J 
politics in gciici.il and Indian politics in . 
particular, to organise l it o and well lnforirn d j 
discussions on cuiicnt political topics as well j 
as on ubsUad questions to piovido l.wllity , 
loi collecting information in questions arising. j 
or nccessaiy to he wised, in tlm Imperial 
and Provincial Legislative Councils and toj 
form and maintain a library. j 

Otfie.c : Sciva nib of India Society, Sandlinr-.! J 
Hoad. Pie^nlent, SirNar.iyan (ihandav.ukar j 
Secretaries, Mr. .1. R.< <11 nrpuic, B.A., I.L.R., 
and Mr. (J. 8. Deole, u.A. | 

Indian Economic Society (Bomray) —Started 
in 1915, with the object of aftording faeili- ! 
ties for an nccurato and scientific study of j 
economics, tor the formation and dissemina- 1 
tiou of cuiront economic ideas and foi 
collecting first liand lnlurmation regarding 
the industry and commerce of the count! y 
with a view to the removal of dillioulties in 
the way of their promotion and develop- 
ment, The Society arianges peiiodicai 
discussions and publishes pamphlets and 
it holds weekly Maratld (‘lass in Economics. 
The Society also publishes a quarterly Journal 
entitled* ‘ The Journal ol tin* Indian Economic 
Society." Subscription, a minimum of Ks. (» 
a year. President, Air J. A. B. Petit, Secre- 
taries, Air. C. S. Deole, ot the Servants of 
India Society, Mr N. Al. Muzumdar, All. 
Bulabchand Dcvchaad, Mr. M. J) Altckar 
Office — Servants oi India Society's Home, 
Sandhurst Road, Girguon, Bombay. 

Indian Mathematical Society— Founded in 
1007 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India. It* conducts a bi-monthly 
journal in which papers on mathematical tuib- 


| India Sunday fionooi Union.— T ho Jmlia 

; Sunday School Lnion is a large indigenous 
interdenominational Society having the sym- 
, pathy and co-opeiatuui of the greater nmn- 
I ber of Missionary Societies in India. The 
I chiet objects of the. Union aie tlic proiuo* 
j tiou of systematic and carciul ruble, study, and 
I the ineieased ctllciency ot Sunday Schools 
j in. India. Us operations extend beyond 
the borders ot India itsilf to Mesopotamia, 
Siam and Borneo. Approximately 150 jm)o 
S unday School lehoiais and tnachcm and 
Hi, 944 Sunday Schools me connected with the 
Union, speaking 15 Ymiacuiats. One Cen- 
tral and (>() Provintial and Mission ('oinnut - 
tees contiol its Indian work, which foinis 
jait of a woilil-wide movement. witii a 
memberdnp of .>5, 0(>0, 000. Hir Lxcclh nr* v 
lady Ch« Jnisiord, c. j.. u.E.E , is the 
P.d lones.t. 

I he India Union was founded in AUduumU 
in 1870. Yearly examinations ar* held for 
both teachers and scholais in thousands oi 
centres for wlneii medals, pnzcs, seiipture 
avvaids, and ceit illcates are granted to success- 
ful candidates Upwaids of 200,000 candidates 
n.ivi bun examined in six mouths’ Bible 
study since IS9t»,no less than 200,000 grant* 
ed i lluimuati d cert if lent is ami in lOiTncaiiy 
50 medals well avvaidul Notes on the daily 
portions of the Interdenominational Bible 
Reading Association are published by the 
I. 3. 3. U. in English and J4 Vernaculars, and 
50 editions of tlio 8. 8, Lesson Expositions 
arc published in 2o Vernaculars. Jn additi- 
on, Micro 1! * a largo publication of literature, 
dealing with all phases of child study and 
moral and icligious training The monthly 
publication of the Uuiou is the India Sunday 
School Journal. The 'ieaehors Training 
Department is under tlio cure of Mr. E. A. 
Annet-t supported bv (he \V 8 S. A 
General Set retary of the Union, the Lev. It. 
Bulges, India Sunday School Union, 
Jubbulpore. 

Madras Fink Arts Society.— Secretary, 
Edgar Thurston, Central Museum, Madras. 

Madras Iaikrary Society and auxiliary 
oe mu Koyal Asiatic Society. — Secretary, 
W. F. Grahame, i.e.s., College Road, Nun* 
gambaukum. 

National Indian Association— Founded |u 
1870. Its objects arc (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of Indio, and interest in 
the [x-ople ol that country. (6) To co-operate 
with all eiloits made lor advancing Education 
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and Social It < form in India. ( r) To promote 
irieudly intercourse between EnglEh people 
and the people of India, in all the proceeding 
Of the Aafloeifltiftn the principle of non-inter- 

ierenco In religion and avoidance oi jolitical 
controversy is strictly maintained. It has 
branches In Bombay, -Madras, Alimedabad, 
Nagpur, Calcutta, Ranppur, Boona & Lahore. 
Hon. Secretary, Mbs Lock, 21 Cromwell Road, 
London. JTibllration. The Indian Magazine 
and Review, a monthly Journal which chronicles 
l ho doings of the Association in England and 
in Til d in. and takes note of movement* for 
educational and social progress, it publishes 
articles about the East, to interest Western 
leaders, and articles about the West to 
mb rest r< nth in the East 

Lief M FMnnKS — - r l\ n Guinea" Annual Suhsmp- 
( ions ■ Members one Guiru a ; Countv Mem- 
Im Vs T» n Shillings ; Assoe>atts (Student'.) 
I’m Shilling'-. 

Eim.ATici.ic Society of India.— A nnual 
subscription Ks. Jj. Secretary, Jno. Godinho, 
1 l» Burrow'd St u>. t, Bombay. 

rHOTOORAmir Society of India (Calcutta). 

• -Annual subscription its. 24 (town Mcm- 
bora) and IN. JO (Mofussil members). En- 
trance fee Its. 20 and its. LO. secretary. 
A. K. iiairis, 40, thowiinghce Bond, Calcutta 

Boon a Seva Sadan* --T his institution was 
started in bv Mis, Rainakii Rauadc 

Mr. 0. K. Devadhar and a lew oilier hula - and 
gentlemen in Boona it is now' wanking 
independently though lor a part oi the in-, 
ti rvcnmg pei iod it w.i , condm t-d as n branch 
ot the Bombay Seva Had.ui its main object 
is to make u omen <-( lf-D liant and to train 
them for missioiian work undertaking ediv a- 
tional and mcdieai work ior then sisters and 
hrethrm, especially in backward aieas and 
working on a non-sectarian basis. The instruc- 
tion is free except for the Music Cla; c>es. Thei e 
arc nr veil dlffeient department.'. sub-divid< d 
into 43 classes. Arrangements aic made 
lor training nurses and midwives at the 
Sassoon Hospital, Poona, and a Hostel i- 
maintained for them and a’ so for tho-c 
attending the Sub- Assistant Surgeons’ Cla"' 
There is a Training College with 80 student" 
lor training Mistresses for Vernacular school". 
This college is probably the only college m 
Jndia maintained by a iion-ofllcial, non- 
Christian mission.u y body teaching the lull 
course. The results of the Certificate exa- 
minations held last year under the authority oi 
tho local Government Training College ior 
Women were as follows, III year, 9 students 
passed out of 12, IT years 0 out ot 13, and 
1st year, 12 out of 22. The Practising School 
for little girls attached to the Training College 
has now 232 students reading up to the 
Marathi VI Standard. Primary Classes for 
grownup women teaching up to the Marathi 
Fifth Standard are attended by 115 women It 
is here that poor women arc recruited ior 
tine .work ot teacher, nurse or midwife. 
vSpecial classes for teaching English, l ust 
Aid, and Homo Nursing were attended by 84 
student; the Music Classes by 77 students, 
and the Workroom Classes for teaching 


Sew Intr, Embroidery , Hosiery and Weaving 
by 106 students. Tims the total number oi 
pupils is 730 to-day H lcluding about 150 

duplications). The Institution maintains 

a hostel with 42 inmates for the Training 
College and another with 25, for very poor 
women. In connection with the medical 
branch a Committee has recently been form- 
i d in England, with Loid Reay as President, 
which will enable the Society to send full\ 
qualified Nuises there to undergo further 
tunning. Now ller Excellency Lady Lloyd 
is the Honorary Patroness along with Lady 
WiJlingdou and Lady Sydenham. The Insti- 
tution is largely supported by public con- 
tiibutioiiH arid Government assistance. The 
annual expenditure loughly comes up now to 
Rs. 40,000 a year. Pies-xdad, Mrs. Rainabai 
Kanade ; Honorary General Secretary and 
Organiser, Mr. (lopal Krishna DeYadlutr, 
M . Loral Secretary and treasurer, Mis. 
Vamnnahai Bhat, Lady Superintendent, Mm. 
Jankibni Bhat ; Secretary, Nursing Committee, 
Kao Bahadur Hr. P. V. Shikliare, L.M. <v s 

Rangoon Literary Society Secretary. 
Mr. Hunter, 13, York Iloud. 

Royal society of arts, Indian Section.— , 
Tins Society was lounded in London in 
1751. Its lecentiy published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account oi 
the Indian Section. In 1857, a proposition 
was made by Mr. Jlydc Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council suggesting that “a 
special section he foimed for India, another 
for Australia, one ior English America and 
so on.” It. was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading ot paper*. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, uud in 
1868 lie l mewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a committee 
which should oigarnse conferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion Was 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Conn )l t and the 
Indian Conferi nces, which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started. “ The ‘ 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department of the Society. 

It has had great results in India by spread- 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian pioducts could most usefully 
take, a i id in England by giving similar In- 
ioimatipu as to the industrial resources and 
progress of India itself. The Section has 
received great help Horn the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Indian 
press in supplying useful information to it. 

It has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large, extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Colonies, a large proportion of the 
present number of members come from the 
dependencies 6f the Empire abroad.” Sec- 
retary of the Society , G. K. Henries, M.A. ; 
Secretary of the Indian and Colonial Section*, 

S Higby, c.i.e., Id, John Street, Addphl, 
London, W. C. 2. 
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Servants or India Socket r — The Servants 
of India Society which was foiiuded by the 

late Jion'bie Mr. tiopal Krishna Gokhalo. 

O.I.E., in 100$, has its Head-quarters in 
P0011& and its objects are “ to train national 
missionaries for the service of India and to 
promote by all constitutional means the 
true interests of tho Indiau people." Its 
government is vested in the Fir.-t member 
or Prebident and a Council. On the death of 
Mr. Gokhale in February, 1915, the Hon’ bit 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was elected Presi- 
dent. He has again been re-elected tor a 
inrther term of three years. It has at present 
tour brauches, tv., (1) in Bombay, (2) 
m Madras, (.1) in the United Provinces, 
(1) in Central Provinces. Bach Branch 
consists of ordinary members, mem- 
bers under training and permanent assBtftuth 
who work under the direction of a Senior Mem- 
ber. The branches engage both in propagan- 
dist and active work of political, educational, 
social, agricultural and phiUutluopic charac- 
ter in which they secure the help of n large 
number of voluntary workers both men and 
women. A t.iir idea of the \vo»k ot u branch 
can bo had from a brief description of the ope- 
rations of the Bombay Branch whose members 
have so far undortakeu activities in various 
fields. (L) Social purity like the lloliku Sammc- 
lan of Bombay, CD Social reform organization 
under the auspices of tho National Socle. 1 
Conference, (:<) rousing public opinion about 
elementary education, (4) promotion of l lie 
cause of elevation and education of Indian 
women by building up institutions like the 
Seva Sadan, Poona, (5) social service as car- 
ried out by tile social service League of 
Bombay, (0) spread of c o-operativo movement 
among the agriculturists, compositors in the 
cityot Poona and mill-hands in Bombay. The 
co-operative societies, as at lladapsnr in and 
other villages around Poona, started for the 
benefit of those poor people number over o3 
with a total membership of over 1,800, capital 
of nearly one and halt lakhs arid a total turn- 
over of three lakhs per year. Nineteen of these 
societies which arc in Bombay lor poor labour- 
ing classes are so conducted as to free their 
members entirely from their chronic indeb- 
tedness. Tluir membership consuls oi 
sweepers, scavengers mill-hind-, numbering 
above 550 and debts amounting to nearly 
two lakhs of rupees have been denied on 
Moreover, educational work is organized 
by starting a Co-operative Secretaries 
Training Class in Bombay for 00 Secret cries 
from the various districts those Unco years 
These two experiments on such a scale are 
tho first of thc!r kind in India, (7) idict 
work connected with widc-aprcad calamities 
by organizing the Plague Relief Committee of 
Poona, which succeeded in making inocula- 
tion popular in the Deccan, the SaJumbra 
Fire Relief Committee which arranged foi 
the relief to sufferers for five years and by 
undertaking a scheme of non-official relief 
during the famines of 1907-08 and 1914 in the 
United Provinces, tho famine in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar of 1911-12 and the famine of 
191$ in the district of Ahmcdnagar, and that 
of 1913-19 In Gujarat and tin* Deccan, <8) 
Influenza relief was well organised by mem- 


bers of these associations in Bombay and 
Poona, (9) organising public opinion qu fho 
question of Indians in South Africa, (10) its 
political work is conducted strictly on con- 
stitutional lines and thus it was able to start 
District Congress Committees in several 
wards of the city of Bombay. These con- 
ducted a political quarterly, (11) it has 
started in Bombay an organisation called 
the Indian Economic Society with n 
view to promoting tho study of Tridian econo- 
mies on right lines and also conducts a verna- 
cular class. (12) A now association called 
the Liberal Club lias been staitcd to carry on 
political propaganda. Besides, the Soou'tv 
is now engaged m conducting a scheme of 
welfare work to supply cheap grain, cheap 
cloth and cheap credit at Jamshedpur. G<>\~ 
eminent help In this scheme Quite r*avnt,]\ 
the United Provinces Branch organised 
a hand of volunteers who rendered assist- 
ance, In a manner that drew general appio- 
bation. to tho pilgrims at the last Kumbha 
Mela in Hardwar and Allahabad, the, ladies 
of the Poona SeVa Sudan assisting in this 
work. The Society engages in Journalistic 
work also, having In its control the Uitainda 
and English weekly in Nagpur, the Dayan 
l J rakaxh, a Maiathi daily and weekly in 
Boon .a, and the Hindustani , an Uidu 
weekly in Lucknow. The Society hna re- 
cently started an Mglisli Weekly called 
The Servant of India. The U. P. Branch haw 
in addition undertaken the publication ol 
pamphlets on public questions and lias sent 
out three such publications together with a 
largo quantity of leaflets. 

Tho expenses incurred by the Central iiome 
of tho Society m Poona and its four 
branches exceed Its. 45,000 a year and this 
amount is made up by contributions horn 
Indians, rich as well as poor. Tho present 
number of workers enlisted by the Society 
is about 25, most of whom are University men 
of considerable standing. Besides there is 
a large number of devoted associates. 

President, --The TJon'lde Mr. V. 8. Srlnlva-i 
S.wtr), ba., I. T , 'iTiplieane, Madras, Senior 
Member. Madras Brunch I ice-Piesidenf: 
Mr (iopal Krishna Devdhar, m.a , Senior 
Member, Bombay Biancli. Mr. Natesh Ap- 
paji Dittvul, M a., Senior Member, C’ential 
Piovinces Branch Mr. llndawuiatli Kuuzru, 
BA, b. sc , Senior Member, Upper India 
Branch, Mr. S. G. Vnze, n a.. Senior Member, 
Business Brain h, Poona. Messrs. Joshi, 
Kmizru and Yazu together with the senior 
members constitute the Council of the Society 
With the. Jion'bie Mr Sastri as its President. 
Mr. Anant Vinayak Palwardhan is the Sccre. 
tary of the Council and also of the Society- 

Skva Sap an!- — T he Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the lltti of July, 1908, by the late 
Mr. B. M. MaJabari. It is the pioneer In- 
dian ladies* society for training Indian sisters 
ministrnnt and serving (tnrough them) the 
poor, the sick and the distressed. The society 
bis a habitation in Gamdevi, Bombay. One- 
half of the Building and Endowment Fund 
of Its. 82,000 has been spent mainly tn build- 
ing at Gamdevi, and partly iu the purchase 
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of two aerCB of land at Santa Cruz for a 
“ Sisters’ Home " and other purposes 
The Society maintains the following instit 11 - 

tiona for training its probationer? and for 

doing its other work. 1 A home for the Home- 
less. 2. An Industrial Home with various de- 
partments. ib A Dispensary for Women anti 
Cliildicn. 4. Ashrams 5. Free educational 
classes and a Library ajnd Heading-room. 
0. Horne -Classes jn the quarters of the 
l>oor t ajid normal classes for training 
Marathi women for the teacher’s pro- 
fession. All these are for the benefit of 
poor women. Secretary , Miss JL A. Engineer, 
M, A., it ii,, President, Mrs. ltamahai Kanade, 
Non. (Jen Secretary, the Hon. Air. Lalnbhni 
bamuhlas, C I Y , Treasmers, Sister Sushilabai 
and the ITon’ble Mr. Luluhhai Samaldas ; 
Trustees, Sir Naiaynji Chanda varkar. Sir 
Rhalchandra Krishna, Sir \. D. M'hackrrj-ey, 
the Hon. Mr. G. K. 1‘arekh and the Hon. Mr 
Laluhhai Samaldas, cm I. 

Consumetiveh' home SociF/ir — This So- 

ciety was started by the late Mr. U. M. Mala- 
barl on the 1st of June 1000. It was 
registeml under Act XXI of I860. It is an 
oft -shoot of the Seva Sadan. Mr. Malaban 
secured a taigc grant of land in a Himalay- 
an pine forest in Dliannpui (Simla Hills) 
fiom IT. 11. tlie Maharaja of Patlula, for a 
Sanitoimm for Consumptives. The Samto- 
rlum was started on June 1, IMF), and has 
been in existence ever since. Mr. Malabaii 
collected an Endowment Fund of about 
1(8. (17,000 lodged with the 'I reusurer 
Charitable Endowments, under Act \J ot 
1890. Nearly Its. 1,37,000 have been 
spent on buildings, etc., and tin emrent 
annual cxpcndiluic u about Its. 2d, 000. l>r. 
Nanavuti, I. lit. & y , and B.se., is in charge of 
the Sanitarium. 

Society for Tiir. Promotion op Nai:o\ai 
I'hiPPATloN — 'I'li i - Sock-K stands jot an 
Indian education h>r Indi.in bo\s and uirU, 
its geneial policy in mg embodnd in “ Pun- 
eiph'S »>l Ediuatimi" by Mis Octant Pn - 
Hhdcut Su Ka-.li Urban Gho^c Tna^mei ; 
Naroltam Moran i (ioenldas Jlftj}dr*n 
G. S Aruudale, Advm, Madias. 

SOCIETY FOB THE PROTECTION OF ChIIDREN IN 
WESTERN INDIA.— Office and Refuge: Girgaon 
Back Road, Bombay. 

Founded. — To prevent, the. public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of tin ir 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, il nece^aiy, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the, 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organisation tor these objects ; and to do all 
other lawful tilings incidental or conducive 
to the attainment of tiie foregoing objects. 

Subscription for annual membership, Rs. 10 , 
lor Life Membership, Ha. 100. 

Honorary Secretaries : Mr. Mahomedbhoy Cur- 
rimbhoy, Mr. N. V. Mandlik, B.A., ll.b., Mr. 
R. 1‘. MaRani, M.A. 

West of India Anolino Association. • 
The Association was started in J 91? at, Poona, 
tiie headquarters were transferred to Bombay 
ill 1915, and the membership has Increased 


eon sidei ably since then. Mho rights tor 
stocking, swerving and angling in JLakc 
Sydenham at Walwiun ..near Lonavla, have 

tom obtained by the association from tlm 

Mata Hydio-Eleetilc Power and Supply to. 
and a continent cnimt has betn made with 
stocking the lake with sporting fish which 
as tar as can be ascertained are doing well 
Bottom fishing lor indigenous fi.-h is only 
allowed at present but it, is hoped that the 
Jake will lie open this year for My h.Mung 
and spinning. A journal is published winch 
contains a it idea on fishing, experiences in the 
uvris and lakes and on the coasts oi India, 
the spotting fishes of the country and notes of 
general interest to Indian anglers. 

Entrance fie T(b. 15, Annual subscription 
Ks. 10. Patron, Jl. E Foul Wlllingdon. 
President, E. Comber. Tion. Secretary'. G. V'. 
K Wesche'JEiit, Bomhay Club, and Hon. 
Tt cawter, G, B. Adamson, C/o Russo-Asiatic 
Rank, Bombay 

Yocno Women’s Christian Association of 
India, Burma and ceyeon.— Tliis was 
started in India in an organized and National 
way m 1899. The aim of the Association is 
to meet the needs of the ghla and u r omen 
who live in India from an Intellectual, Spiti- 
tu.il, Social and Physical standpoint. This 
is done in many ways in the local Associations 
that now Nourish under the auspices of the 
National Young Women’s Chmtian Associa- 
tion. The Associations in the big cities have 
a large membei ship and include all classes of 
the community. Clubs, Classes, Lectures, 
Commercial Courses, Music, Languages, Bible 
and Mission Study, Social Intercourse, Physical 
'j raining, and all kinds of physical recreation 
are. carried on as need anses in these City 
Associations. Boaiding Homes are establish- 
ed in nil the principal cities when* teachers, 
nurses, business girh, students, apprentices, 
etc., cui have a comfoitable home wilh good 
wholesome food and congenial companionship 
loi Its*. 30 per month. Travellers’ Aid work 
is dope and many travellers, c specially in the 
port cities, find accommodation as they pass 
through. Employment. is also found tor women 
and girls. A use, lui feature of the tssociation 
is the Holiday Homes that arc conducted in 
the hills, where girls from the plains can find 
inexpensive accommodation ami regain health 
and strength. Some ot the homes accommo- 
date as many as torty-tlvc. at one time and 
hundreds bine lit during the season. The 
work of the Association in the large cities is 
managed by a staff of Y. W. G. A. Secretaries, 
who are fully trained and < quipped to meet the 
many demands that are made on them. 
These Seci claries arc supplied from Amtiica, 
Britain, Australia, Canada and India. 

Many of tiie Associations arc in small up coun- 
try stations where a handful of members con- 
stitute the Branch, led by some lady in the 
station who is glad of this opportunity for ser- 
vice. The members of these small stations 
may be transfeired, in the ever-changing life of 
India, Into the larger cities and then they learn 
in a fuller way what the Association can do to 
help them in all-round development. In addi- 
tion to the work of the City Department des- 
cribed above, the student department (which 
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is affiliated to the World’s Christian Student 
1'Yderation) has branches in schools and 
colleges, while the Airnacular U« parturient 1 * 
CUrryiUfi Oil valuable work in co-operation 
with Missionary societies in five different 
languages. The National Headquarter^ are 
in Calcutta. The inter-denominational charac- 
ter of the Association is clearly kept In the 
forefront and ladies of many Christian d* no- 
minations are on the Committor. The Nation • 
ul Committee consists oi resident and 
non-resident members, representative of 
the City, Student ami Vernacular Depait- 
men tain various sections of the country. 

Two lit'wei developments of the woik aie the 
Jt'seju'fh Section completed bv Mis. Smolnn 
Stevenson, M i>se. (nuttioi of “The 
Heart, ul Jainism”), and the piounei.il oi 
uanizaUon ot biamhes into Deduct Com- 
mitteis Tiie Patroness of the Association u 
H. 10. L:uly i 'helmstord. who is also President, 
oi the. Simla lira nth. 

< opies of the annual repoit can he obtained 
Jrom tlie National Oflne, which is now at 
h us, sell Sheet, Calcutta. 

The Official Organ ot the Association is 
“Woman’s Outlook In India,” which has 
ciiuilatiou of over 1,500 copies monthly, 
dins supplies women living in India with a 
good review at the price of its. 2-n-0 po^t lire ! 
m year, | 

l'ouho Men's Christian Association.— , 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sn Gcoige Williams on Juno 0, 1844, ; 
uadis to unite those young men who, regard- j 
ing Jesus Christ as their Cod and Saviour : 
ociording to the Holy Script lues, desire to < 
be His disciples, in their doctrine and in their 
life, and to associate their efforts for the • 
extension of His kingdom among young men. 1 
The above is known ‘as the “ Baris .Basis ” i 
n nil it is world-wide. Tt was adopted at the 
first World’s Convention in Pans in 1856 
uud rc-affirmed at the Jubilee World’s Con- 
vention in Pam in 1905. The aim of the 
Association is through its religious, edu- 
cational, and physical work to cater for the 
threefold — spiritual, mental and physical — 
needs of young men, and its policy is one of 
intense loyalty to the Church. 

There arc, as a rule, two classes of members. 
Any young man who is a member m full 
communion ot any Jnotestant (including Ang- 
lican and Syrian) Chris! ian chiu eh may ho 
an active or Voting nieinbu* and any young 
man ol good elianctri may be an nwa late. 

The Young Men's Chiistiau Aisouatlon 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
japidly. The local Associations art 
autonomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. Them* Associations in convention 
elect a National Council of European ami 
Indian laymen, who are ri spouxibto for the 
1 supervision and expansion of all hums of the 
Association work. Both the National Coun- 
cil and the local Associations employ specially 
trained full time Secretaries. Over two-thirds 
of the Secretaries are supported from funds 
raised in India and Ceylon. The remaining 
Secretaries are supported hy the Associations 
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j of North America, Australasia, and Great 

Britain, hut tlielr work is directed by coin- 

•mtu-ia in India, to whom fcliur &ei vices ait 1 

loaned for the time-being. The first paid 
Secretary came to India over twenty-flvo 

years ago, in response to an appeal from 
Madras. Soon afterwards the National 

Council was organised, and has become in- 
creasingly an indigenous institution. 

There arc now approximately 250 Associations 
with 15.000 members. Of these about oru* 
quarter ar< Europeans and three quart* rs are 
1 ndiaiis, ol whom over hull lire non-Chrkstians. 
The following Associations own one or more 
| buildings which serve as the local Jicadtpiai- 
| ters:-- Allahabad, 2; Bangalore, 3; Alleppej, 
j 1; Bombay, 4; Calcutta, r>; Calient, J; 

j Cnimbaloje. 1 ; Colombo, 1 ; Halle, 1 ; Jlvde- 
I r.ibad, 2; .lubbulporr, 2, ICiiudv, I ; lv.n.uhi, 

[ l. I .ihoie, 1 Madias, 1; M.nubday, I. _Ma\- 
niM), 1 N.iupm 2, Naim Till, 1. Rangoon, J. 

! N unuluabad, 1 Simla, 1. 

j In addition (<> buildings owned by the <U- 
, soejatiun, bungalows have been rnited to 
j serve as hcadqunvtc is in the following 
' stations: — Anmcdnagur, 1; Allahabad, 1; 

Bangalore, 2, Colombo, 2, Belli i, 1 ; Ecro/- 
! pore, I; Hyderabad, 1 ; Jamalpur, 1 ; Jhunsi, 
i I; Jubljulpore, i; Lahore, 2 ; Lucknow, 1 ; 
Madras, 1; Madura, 1; Miiow’, 1; Palani- 
cottah, L; Multan, J; Poona, J; Rangoon, 

1 ; Trivaudium, 1. 

The depaitments of tin National Council me 
Student, Huil way, Rural, J.lterary. Army 
High School. \u hite< turn I, Bill >11 cat ion and 
Bliv-ieal The Student Christian Association, 
though ;m mdei-endi lit moVenunl, is .di- 
luted to the National toiimil and has 
brandies in more than two aeon? Colleges. 
The Railway Department is responsible 
lor the development of wotk amongst 
railway employes. At Jamalpur the Railway 
Institute and Apprentice s Engineers Club are 
operated by the Y. M. C A. The Rural 
Department is organising village Y. M. C. A.V 
and co-operativo credit n ties and promot- 
ing cottage industries. The Literary De- 
part meat maintains t\v> Secretaries ; — j. N. 
Earquhar tor Hinduism, K. J, Saunders for 
Buddhism. The object oi the department is 
to promote a proper and sympathetic under- 
standing of tno non-Christian religions and 
show their relationship to Christianity. At 
the beginning of the war there were but three 
Army Associations and five Army Secietaries 
in the whole of India. Now Association pri- 
vileges are provided for British and Indian 
Troops In twenty-nine rantonmuita under the 
direction ol seventy Secretaries and Assist- 
ant?. Eighty Secretaries aie, at w'ork in Meso- 
potamia, ten seiviithe Indian Expeditionary 
Force in Europe and Egypt ami 19 in British 
East Africa. In audition to organising school 
boys* Y. M C. A.’s the High School Depart- 
ment arranges for holiday camps for boys and 
High School teachers. The National Council 
employs its own architects who plan and 
construct its buddings, hostels, and play- 
grounds. The Physical Department spe- 
cialises on physical education and is pro- 
moting the playground movement.. A Nation- 
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■'I Training School is established at Bangalore 
for the training of Indian Secretaries. 

The “ Association l’ress" is the Publication 
Department. A monthly magazine, the 
Young Men or India, is issued, and many 
books and pamphlets. both on Association 
subjects and on those <>t more general interest. 
Home of the latter, r 7 , tin* Rentage of India 
Series, ha\o been foiled in conjunctioe with 
the Oxt Td i'rebs. 

The Headquarb it. uf the National Couneil is 
fp, Russell Street. Calcutta. The officer* are : — 

Voiron * His V.mn Henry Loid Chelms- 
lord, Vje'ioy ami Governm-Gc neml of 
1 1 1 dm 

rftamnan: lUj.t Sir Rarnam Singh, 
KO.i.r. 

( Imimuin of ^ n li.iiui** R 

.^tiuait, Kt., C,T )-. 


Treasurer:— W. R. Gourlay, Esq., o.i.E., 
1 . 0 . 8 ., 8, Government Place, Calcutta. 

General Secretaries . — lit (!. Carter, K. T. 
i*anl, r. Y. Slack. 

Tlie Bombay Association now possesses four 
wcll-e quipped buildin gs : — Wodehouse Hoad, 
Lamlngton ltoad, llcbsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road. The President is the Hon'ble Mr. 
G. Carmichael, c. SI., l.c.s., and the General 
Secretary is Mr. I. R. Lines, in connection 
with each building there is a Well managed 
host< 1, one for Anglo-Indian apprentices, one 
for Indian students, one piimarily for 
European business men, and one for Indians, 
The, Elton Hockey Tournament and the 
Condor Tennis Tout 11 anient are held annually 
under the auspices of the Bombay As- 
sociation, 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The AstXwnitiou of Vmveibity Women in 
India was istahlmhed m 101:!. its objects 

tiro 

(1) To facilitate int< icon mi uni eat-ion and 
co-operation between women belonging r.n 
the universities oi the Bolted Kingdom, icsldeiit 
in India. 

(2) To provide a incurs 01 keeping in t-outh 
with the univeisities of the United Kingdom, 
hv communication vit.li the Federation ol 
University Women, and otherwise as may 
seem expedient. 

(3) To aet. as an organisation whnli shall 
a fiord opportunity for tie: cxpi-s-lon 01 united 
opinion and for conceited action h> UMseisity 
women on nutters especially a dieting them. 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degiecs hi anv umwisity in the 
t lilted Kingdom, or hold OsToul 01 Uamhiidsre 
Honours < Vitillcntea. Bid as it was soon fell 
that a Society to include the many graduate 
Women in India who him* gnuluated elsewhere 
tlian in the United Kingdom, was desirable and 
(Oiild do useful work, 11 kindred association, 
to include Indian and colonial graduates, prompt- 
ly sprang into existeim* in Bombay. This 
association is confined to Bombay Piesidem v and 
is known as the Bombay Presidency Women 
Graduates' Union. 

Joint Secretaries . — Miss fSchaeflcr, Y. W. C. A., 
Bombay, and Miss Rustomjco, 102, Tiornbv Road. 

The Association of University Wo null has 
four branches. The addresses ol the iiotio- 
lary Secretaries are us follows: — 

Calcutta . . Mias Kell, Diocesan College. 
Bombay . . Mrs. Houston, 4 1, Marino Luna 
Allahabad .. Mrs, Daniels, 11, Muir Road. 
Delhi, fcimla . . 3tre. Moleswonh, Penrose Hall, 
Simla. 

The Dr llu Branch only came into existence in 
1018. The United Provinces Brandi is somewhat 
scattered. The Calcutta and Bombay Branches 
aro Influential, and have repeatedly intervened 
with good effect to educate public opinion with 
regard to subjects a Heeling wo limn. They 


have, for instance, made investigations on 
behalf ol tho Education Department, Govern 

mont oi India, thfl Calcutta University Com- 

mission, etc. They have been the means ol 
introducing women on to University Senates and 
Municipalities. The Calcutta Branch carried 
through an important exhibition oi Food Pro- 
ducts with the double object of discovering: — 

( 1 ) What weio the exact resources of the 
00 mill y. 

(2) How flinis and Individuals could be 
1 induced to develop these resources, to find 

aiibstiiMes for imported goods and to improve 
existing methods oJ preparation of indigenous 
:ood puulucts 

The, most \ .liiiable part oi the work of the 
Association lias been the establishment oi 
Women’s Employment Bureaux in Calcutta 
and Bombay. r J’he work of mobilising women 
has been diflicuit 111 every country, not for 
: want at good will on women’s part but tor 
! want, oi machinery and organisation. The 
Aotkimtionoi University Women realised that, as 
the only body of educated English women in 
this eoum.ry. it was called upon to provide tin, 
neeessaiy organisation. Bureaux wore formed 
and weio the means ol ( 1 ) helping manv 
employers to get into touch with the available 
le^erve oi women labour; ( 2 ) showing trained 
women where their services w ere most needed 
and (3) training inexperienced workers who had 
nothing but tlu'jr good will to offer. The 
j Buicaux have been remarkably successful. In 
Its last month’s working, the Bombay Bureau 
was able to place as many as 40 per cent, of its 
, frteli applicants, but Ju June 1918, it closed 
I down as the National Service Bureau, a depart- 
ment of the War Purposes Board, Government of 
Bombay, was opened in order to mobilise moie 
siiccessfidly the man-power of the Presidency. 

As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, w r ith widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an Instilment 
lor a hording oppoi (unities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women 1 ms a useful function to perform. 
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CONTROL OF COTTON CLOTH. 


The*' circumstances which led to tile puling 
of the Cloth Control Act were described in the 
last Issue of the Indian Year Book. The Act 
became law on September 26th, 1918, und 
Mr. F. Noyce, I.C.S., who had previously been 
engaged in preliminary investigations, was 
immediately appointed Controller of Cotton 
Cloth under Its provisions, with the assistance 
of an Advisory Committee of twelve members, 
of whom eight wero mill-owners or mill agents 
iiom Bombay, Alirnedabad, Cawnpore ■ and 
Madras. A fall in the price of cloth which, in 
August 1918, had reached the unprecedented 
height of Rs. 2-14-0 per pound in Bombay, 
had commenced when the intentions oi Govern- 
ment in regard to Cloth Contiol were made 
public and had been accentuated by the an- 
nouncement that a tax would be levied on excess 
profits, by a heavy lull in (lie price of raw 7 
cotton, by the prospects ol peace and also h} the 
diminished purchasing power of tho people 
resulting fiOm the influenza epidemic and the 
unfavourable agricultural conditions. The 

lowest price so lar recorded since the passing 

o| the Cloth Control Act was reached a few days 
altri the signing of the Armistice on November 
11th. The provisions ot the Art were not, 
therefore, put formally into operation until the 
middle of January when the pi ice of doth 
had again reached Rs 1-14-0 per pound, ft 
had, however, been decided that the cloth to 
be, standardized for the, majority of the Pro- 
vinces should lie one of 20s. warp and 20s 
weft, 32 reed and 22 picks. Lt is explained 
in the report recently Issued by the Controller 
of Cotton Cloth that, as the cloth was intended 
for the poorest classes only, the reed and pick- 
adopted for it were, low and tho cloth was 
consequently less closely woven and more open 
iu appearance than the hulk of the cloth 
ordinarily manufactured by the mills. In 
order to meet- the case of mills in Cawnpore 
and elsewhere which were only able to weave 
cloth of coarser counts and to provide a thickci 
cloth to suit the icquire merits of (he Punjab 
and tho adjacent provinces, it- was also decided 
to provide a ooarser cloth of JOh. waip and 
14s. w 7 eft, 44 reed ajnl 44 picks. 

Standard Cloth .'--Before the Act was 
brought into operation, 1,117 bales of standard 
and other cloth were supplied, mainly to Bihar 
and Orissa and the United Provinces. Two 
orders for standard cloth were placed wtfh the 
mills, one at tho end of January und one at 
the beginning of March. The output of 5 
per cent, of the looms in each mill was taken 
up In both caBcs. In all, 9,631 bales of cloth 
were manufactured by 129 mills, 6,053 bales 
under the first order and 4,598 bales under the 
second order. This total is exclusive of 628 
bales which weie rejected. The price fixed 
for cloth of the first order was Its. 1-7-0 per 
pound for shirting, Its. 1-3-0 per pound for 
dhoties and Rs. 1-8-6 per pound for sans. 
That for cloth of the second order was two annas 
a pound less In all cases. Only shirting of the 
thicker quality was supplied and the prices 
fixed for this for the cloth of the two orders 
we Rf>. 1-5-0 and Bf. 1-3-0 respectively. 
The “ reasonable margin of profit to the 


millownera contemplated by the Act was 
placed at ten per cent. 

Prices Fall -Owing to the fall in the price 
of raw cotton and also the presence of standard 
cloth on tl\c market, the price of ordinary 
cloth fell steadily from the commencement 
ol the year until the end of April and the margin 
between the piice of the latter and that ot 
standard cloth practically vanished. In Ihcse 
circumstances , it was decided in the middle ol 
April to place no further orders with the mills. 
The demand for the thicker cloth which had 
sprung up from the Punjab and the adjacent 
provinces was met as far as possible by obtaining 
standard and other cloth at favourable rates 
on a voluntary basis and 940 bales were obtained 
in this way for those Provinces and for Bengal, 
for which province a stock of cloth was required 
in order to prevent a possibility of profiteering 
during the l’uja holidays. In all 11,708 bales 
of standard and other cloth were supplied, ol 
which 4,274 bales were taken by the Putted 
tTwvinutf, 6,903 bales by Biliur ana Oita, 
2,079 bales by the Punjab, 461 bales by frugal, 
417 bales l»v Assam, 340 bales by the Peutral 
Provinces, 112 bales by Bombay, 61 bales by 
Baluchistan, 57 bales by the North-West 
Fionticr Province, and one bale each by Delhi 
and Madras This represented nearly 22 f 
million yards ol cloth and the total amount 
paid fur it to tho mills amounted to Rs.63, 13,655. 
In spite of considerable fluctuations, the margin 
between the pjice of ordinary cloth and that at 
which it would have been possible to manu- 
facture standard cloth continued from April 
omvaids insufficient to justify the placing ol 
fresh ciders with the mills and the .doth oper- 
ations weie therefore dosed down ot the end 
oi November 1919. The Cloth Control Ad, 
however, remains in opeiation. 

Agencies The, agencies utilized for Iho 
sale of the cloth varied in the different Pio- 
vinces. In the United Province, the cloth 
was disposed ol at the outsd by regular dealers 
in doth who weie scion ed in each distnet 
by the District- officers Their remuneration 
was fixed at per cent, for wholesale dealers 
and five per cent, foi n-tail dealers. The 
dealers proved unequal to the work and the 
cloth was eventually taken over by District 
Boards and was also sold by Gazetted officers 
and Talisildars with satisfactory results. Agents 
and retailed appointed on commission sale 
were also employed at the commencement 
in Debar and Orissa wheie also they proved a 
failure. A special agency working under tlio 
Provincial Controller was therefore substituted 
for them and effected an Immediate, improve- 
ment in sales which have since been satisfactory. 
In the Punjab, practically the whole ot the 
cloth was disposed of very rapidly by co- 
operative societies. In the remaining provinces 
which took smaller quantities, the cloth was 
sold iu the main bv Government Officers, 
Municipalities or local Boards. 

The report shows that, the indirect effects of 
the presence of standard cloth in stabilizing 
prices and in preventing any tendency to pro- 
liter were great and beneficial. 
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Name of Club. 


i 

I l\sta- ; 
|bllshedj 


Club-house, 


Subscription. 


Knt. 


An- Mon- 
nual thly. 



i 


Its 

Us. 1 

Ha. 

AnnotTAiup.. 


\bbntlnbad, N. W F 


. . ‘ 




Cioviuee.s. 




AliYAH 

IS90 

Madras 

77» 

12 

r> 

Aura . , 

l*b I 

Aur.i Cantonment 

r.i) 


10 

ABMKDNAlUR. . 

IMS9 


22 


n 

Atjat, 

isos 

Lushai Hills, T. 11. and 

•JO ' 


20 



Assmi. 




Ajmkku 

1SM.1 

Kni->ei Hagh . 

75 


15 

ARor.4 .. 

is7o 

I’.eiar 

100 

144 , 

12 

A uah aha n 

ISOS 

Allahabad 

100 

io ; 

12 

Amkaopi . . . 



100 

i 

12 

12 

Amritsar .. . J 

1894 

Ann if Mir 

20 ! 


7 

IUNUAI.OKF DNllCO' 

1 vOS 

us, Kesidenev Kind .. 


. t • 


SERV101!. 

IUURIU.Y 

1 ss:i 

Municipal (lai.li n* . 

i 

22 i 


9 

Haris A ii .. . ; 

Id 04 

Uaekeivunj, IkiriMil . . 

«••> ! 

•* i 

12 

HARRACKPim 

1 *'.>() 

(Iiaiit r i runic Knud, S • 

48 i 


10 



Kiver Hide. 

t 



Passion .. , . 1 

isst 

Fvtehc Street, 50,lyi»- ' 

50 

I 

11 



•win, lluriua. 




Hblcuum 

1*81 

Ckwe to Hare t'nur-c. . 

50 


3 0 

Benches 



20 

1 1 

14 

Bengal 

1*27 

1 ‘Miy Chow im ^liee Hoad, 
j Calcutta. 

;;oo 

2a ' 

10 

llENGAT, UNITED SHU- ' 

i8ir. 

‘29, Chowiinghee 1U1. . . 

, , 

. . i 


VICK. 



1 


Bombay 

1 SOli 

H-phm.ide Mo.id 

100 

12 j 

8 

liOMBA’N CVMKIMNA.. 1 


.... 

GO 

12 ' 

I 

r. 

11 YCUU.A .. 


. lUdlftiM ltd . Bombay. ; 

200 

1 

12 : 

10 

CALCUTTA 

1907 

1.1, Russell Stun t , . ! 

10 

iia* ! 

\ 

10 

('awnpokg .. 

IS44 

: Cawnpore 

50 


10 

CHAMBA .. ..| 

1891 

Dalliousie, Punjab . ' 

Pioneer Hill, Ch»lta-| 


j 


CHITTAGONG . . . . 1 

1878 

75 

12 ! 

9 

1 

Club of Cj.ntkcl | 


gong. 1 




1885 

i Mliow . . . . ! 

i 

50 


9 

India. j 



("LOB OF WlIS'lTRN | 

1805 

, Elpliinstone It o a d 1 

200 

1 

12 

6 

India. \ 

Cochin 

1876 

1 Poona. | 

no 

18 

7-8 

Cocon ad a .. .j 

ier.6 

Coconada . . . . ' 

70 

12 

10 

Cora b atom: , . 

1808 

, Coimbatore . . 

no 

J8 

JO 

Coonoor 

1894 

l Coonoor, NHgirid 

100 

12 

7 

Dacca 

1804 

1 

j Dacca 

no 


20 


t 


Secretary. 


.1 \V. T. Ti rr.mrc 
Majoi Ivimhaidt . 

C M. A Tmiih, 

I O s 

('apt H i; Diuie** 

U. 1) HaujMHi 

L 1\ Dowling. 

(.Ini If. liajb> 

I W A. Coibo*. 

! V, C. Mullen 

I 

.) H Alder, son. 

I 

; r. \y Ltvson. 

LC Nolky ami C. 1* 
j lia\liN , c\\ o 

' W. Speaiman. 

l.t -Col. A. SV r Kum. 

; ( apt I', (r Durant, 
i Col \V. Wi alien h. 


J W. F, Murdoci 

j M. i lines Ker. 

, K. T H. Mackenzie. 

| I). bind-ay, C l> C., aiul 
: IN. (illplil, P l.K. 

1 Major II. C. Puck lev, 
' l.MS. 

U C. Cuniberlege 

Major W. S. Harroll. 


\ W. T. Amlenon 

1 II. Hunter. 

! 11 WaUUington. 

{ J. Mack in non Could* 
j ln«. 
j W. Ttmky, 
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Name of Club^ 

Club-house. 

1 

JUnt. 

'An- 

nual 

! Mon- 
! ihiy. 

Societal y. 




Rh. 

1 

| ltd. 

I 

; Its. 


Darjeeling . . 

1868 

! Auckland Komi 

70 

: 12 

! 0 

1'*. M. Tminic. 

Delhi 

181)8 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi 

120 


10 

A W. H. t ■ 1 .nit , 

Himalaya 

isn 

Mussoorlc 





.la ansi 

1887 

Next to Public (lai- 

90 


8 

Cap! V .1 Malum'-). 



dens, Jhansi. 




Madras 

J 83 1 

Mount ICoad, Madias 

210 

1 20 

10 

Cap! W. 11. 1 . 







Mill. 

Madras c 0 » m uni. 

1873 

Mount Iti tad .. 

100 

: 1 > 

•1 

Kan Sale 1) 51 C I 

LITAN. 




1 


M iif I ij-iIi Che! liar. 

Malabar 

lMJI 

Peach pond Cain, ul . 

60 

1 

, 1- 

10 

\\ L. Pni'-e. 

Maymyo 

11)01 


JOO 

IS 

10 

F A C Walhei, 1 s 0. 

Mooltan 

1S92 

Mooli an 

30 

1 

10 ' 

T. P 1). vhn. 

.Vaini J'AL . . 

1 604 






OoTAOAMUND 

1810 

Ool.u-aiuund, NiIriii 

1 .0 

i 2 

5 1 

8 1. Lanumoi''. 



IlilD. 





Orient 


Chaupatty, Poiubav . . 

loo 

72 

6 

C \ Mndn. (li. 







1.1 Col PAiniU'h), 







1 u •> 

Pegij 

1871 

Prome ltd., Rangoon 

1 :»(> 

12 

13 

I rani is II Tod. 

Peshawar . . 

1883 

Peshawar 

llw 


JO 

( apt. I» L. Holt. 

Punjab 

1879 

Uppei Mall, Lahore . . 

l.>0 

15 

12 

' K lln--. R'ddini 

(JUJfiTi'A 

1879 

: Quetta 

8v» 


12 , 

Major P J t lce-'t - '!. 

Rangoon Uyukikna ] 

1874 

Hal pin pd , Rangoon 

7.i 

6 

7 

\v r cio\ci 

RANGOON BO A 1 ('LIB.. 


l»o>al Lake:-, Rangoon 

4 s 



K h N eom ill 

lUJI'UTANA .. 

1880 

Mount Abu .. 

10 


j 11 

II 1 ! li n It. n ([-'ll]'. 

Koyal Pome ay i 

1880 

\ polio P under 




ii c 1'lm I'm 

Yacht. 



| 



JfOYAI. C A li (' 1 T T a: 

i-:oi 

19, Thcati.- Road . 

1 90 

25 


Aitliiir Isi'Mcl' . 

Tnih 

.ItOYAL W h s p H li N 


Na ik 

; 50 

15 

i 


India Rolf ( i lb. 
Saturday 


7, Wood St., Calcutta. 

75 


i 

.1 A *1 

SECUNDERABAD 

188 1 

Secunderabad, Deccan 

100 


8 

1.1 II. s HaiP'Oll. 

Shillong 

1878 

Northbrook Road, 

50 

12 

20 | 

1 11 Holder. 

1 


Shillong. 





SlALKOT 


Siulkot, Puujah 

52 


7 

If PR M- n e i. 

Sind 

1871 

Karachi 

200 

12 

9 

i; Milltr 

Tuchinopoly 

1869 | 

| Cantonment . . 

50 


12 

\ 1. M Moo lit- 

Tuticorin 

1 88 5 

Tul ICO! Ill 




U Cm| h M M v- 

United Sera ice Clui 

1 806 

Simla 

200 

12 

JO 



I 




.||)d< l l> *■ «> 

United Service Club, 

1861 

j Chutlei Manzil Palace 

50 


8 , 

Major L. v\. Olix.i 

Lucknow. 







UrpER Burma . .! 

1889 

L’nit Dufferln, Manda- 

50 

12 

10 1 


Western India Turf. 1 


lay. 

Bombay and Poona , . 

50 

I 20 


M<i|or J. K. Hughe?. 

Willing don sports 

! 1917 

(’Jerk Road, Bombay.. 

300 

' 1 20 j 

! 

l. Pull 

Wheeler .. 

i 1863 

; 1 

The Mall, Meerut .. 

50 

' " 

1 10 1 

Major f . Rcfd. 
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The Church. 


lu the ordinary acceptance of the term 
there ia no established Church in India. Au 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is maintained for 
providing religious minis! rations, primarily, 
to British troops, secondarily to the European 
civil officials of Government and their families. 
Seven out of the eleven Anglican Bishops in 
India are officers of the Establishment, though 
their episcopal jurisdiction far transcends the 
limitB of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. 
The stipends of the three Presidency Bishops 
are paid entirely by Government, and they 
hold an official status which is cleaily defined. 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpur and 
Rangoon draw from Government the stipends 
of Senior Chaplains only but their episcopal 
rank and territorial titles are officially 
recognised. The Bishops of Cfiota Nagpui, 
Tinnevelly-Madura, Travancorc-Cocbin. Dorna- 1 
kal and Assam are not oil the establish- 
ment. The new Bishopric of \ssam was created 
in 1915. In its relations with Government it 
is suboidinate to the sec of Calcutta. But the 
maintenance of the Bishopric m met cntlidy 
from voluntary funds. 

The ecclesiastical establishment include* 
four denominations — Anglican, Scottish, Roman 
and Wesleyan. Of these, the first two 
enjoy n distinctive position, in that the Chap- 
lains of those denominations (and in the ease 
of the first-named the Bishops) aie indivi- 
dually appointed by the Secretary of State 

wia.nmis us gazstted officers of Government. 

Throughout the Indian Empire there aie 134 | 
Anglican and 18 Church of Scotland chaplains t 
whose appointments have been confirmed. The 
Roman Catholic and Wesleyans receive 1 
block-grants from Government for th- 
provision of clergy to minister to troops and 
others belonging to their respective denomin- 
ations. The Wesleyan Methodist Church has 
a stfttf of military chaplains In India who leceive 
a fixed salary from Government and 25 chaplains 
working on a capitation basis of payment by 
Government. Churches of all four denomin- 
ations may bo built, furnished and repaired, 
wholly or partly at Government, expense. 

In the Anglican Communion a moumunl 
towards Synodical Government was making 
great progress, when, in the course of the year 
1914, serious legal difficulties were encountered. 
The Bishops were advised that their relations 
with Canterbury and the Crown precluded the 
establishment of synods on the basis adopted 
by the Anglican Church in America, Japan, 
South Africa and other countries where it is not 
established by tho State. It Is stated that in 
course of time those relations may be modified 
so as to admit of the establishment of syuodical 
government in India. Meanwhile Diocesan 
Councils are being adopted as a make-shift 
measure, ifhese Councils possess synod] cal 
characteristics, but are devoid of any coercive 
power. 

So far as the European and Anglo-Indian 
communities arc concerned the activities of 
the Church are not confined to public worship 
and pastoral functions. The education of the 
children of those communities is very largely 
in the bands of the Christian denominations. 
There are a few institutions such as the La 


Martini ere Schools, on a noil-denominational 
basis; but they are exceptional. In all the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect. Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. Tho Anglican 
Church comps next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterians 
are also well-represented in this Meld, particu- 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
childicii at Kalnnpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of ail denominations' receive liberal grants-in- 
aid from Government, and are regularly In- 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank rccogm.'ion by Government, theie is no 
" religious difficulty ” In the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 

Christian Missions. 

Thu tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle 
was the first Christian missionary in India Is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 

carries us no furthei buck thftll the felXtll Cen- 
tury, when a conftnunity of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
lias had a continuous life. Except in its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches, 
for the Syrian Christians uro now divided into 
fotir communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until unite recent times. 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
influence, Goa being the metropolitienl see of 
the indies. St.. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. His utmost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shrinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Roman Catholics in 
India number 1,901,000, of whom 379,251 
were added during the decade 1901-1911. 
The total of " Syrian M Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are of tho Roman obedience) is 315,612, as 
aguinrit 248,741 In 1901. Protestant Chris- 
tians (tlie term throughout this article Includes 
Anglicans) number 1,636,731, an increase of 
486,986 sinco 1901. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now close on four millions. In faot it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of Increase 
during the previous decade was nearly 100,000 
, p n annum. 



Tire Protestant Churches made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till the beginning 
of the nineteentl century. They have thus 
been 'at work in the Indian mission field for 
something over 100 years, ami the statistical 
results ot their efforts arc given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognised that. Chris- 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The mam agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
Is the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the Year Book of Missions m 
India , 1012, they arc teaching 4 <10,000 

children in 13,204 elementary schools, mostly 
situated in villages. This represents one-ninth 
of the total of elementary schools and scholars 
throughout the Empire. The majonty of 
children in these schools are non -Christians. 
The same is true also of the high schools and 
in a still greater degree of the colleges. The 
former number 283 with 62,600 male and 8,400 
female pupils. Theio are 38 colleges affiliated 
to Universities, containing 6,488 male and 
61 female students. Of these as many as 
5,241 are non-Christians. From the standpoint 
of missionary policy much importance is 
attached to these agencies for the indirect 
propagation of the Christian faith. The 
statesman and the publicist arc chiefly inter- 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 

maintained by their staffs The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the Madras Christian College ; the Duff 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay ; 
aud the Foreman College, Lahore. All these 
arc maintained by Presbyterian societies, 
either British or American. The Homan 
Catholics have a large number of educational 
institutions, ranging from small village schools 
to great colleges preparing students for Uni- 
versity degrees. But tho proportion of Chris- 
tian students in their Institutions Is very much 
larger than in those of the Protestant bodies. 
The proportion of literates amongst native! 
Roman Catholics is probably lower than 
amongst the Protestant converts ; but com- 
pared with Hindus and Mahomcdans it is 
conspicuously higher. The Homan Catholics I 
have some 3,000 elementary schools In which 
98.000 boys and 41,000 girls arc receiving 
instruction. In middle and high schools they 
have 143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of both 
sexes. These figures, however, include a large 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing oven more wide- 

3 >read results, Is the Philanthropic work of 
hristlan missions. Before tho great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity. The famine threw crowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity. -But 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisation or method. A great 

18 
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| stimulus was al^o given to medical mission?, 
j Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
| are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
i effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
; missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
{ tics in India was 118 mon and 217 women, the 
' nmjoiity of the former being also ordained 
; imnisteis of religion. There are 184 industrial 
; institutions in which 69 different arts and 
crafts aic taught, ranging from agriculture to 
i type-writing. In this department the Salva- 
; tion Army hold a prominent place ; and the 
I confidence of Government in their methods 
j has been shown by their being officially 
I entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry.. 
The indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
| activity under missionary auspices has been 
i most marked. It lias awakened the social 
i conscience of tho non-Christian public, and 
j such movements as " The Servants of India" 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
j are merely the outward and visible sign of 
, a great stirring of tile philant hropic spirit far 
i beyond the sphcie of Christian missionary 
| operations. 

I Anglican Missionary Societies. 

• The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
! in India in seven different missions — the United 
Provinces, South India, Travancorc and Cochin, 

| Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
J the Central Provinces and llajputana. The 
j names aio in order of faciiJonty. YYurk Was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro- 
vinces m 1813, in Bombay in 1820,in tho Punjab 
in 1851, and in the Central Provinces in J8 r -f. 
The Society has always kept Evangelism work 
well to the foie; but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the tf.-W. Fron- 
tier, aud many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
(J. M. S. controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladies. Tho number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C. M. S. in India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen no and European lay- 
women 268. The So doty claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,655 are 
adult communicants. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel. 

Statistics of the ^oik or this Society arc not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many cases manned by the S. P. O., arc 
entirely controlled by tho Diocesan authorities. 
The best known of the S. 1\ U. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen's Coilego and School. At the 
College there are about 200 studeuts under 
‘instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several parts of -South India, especially in 
the Diocese of Tinnevclly-Madura. There are 
1 16,000 Indian Christians under the legis of 
*hc S. P. O. ; 90 ordained European mission, 
ariefl and 08 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Sodeties.—The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880 
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It works -in Hip poorest parts of Calcutta population. At Poona tho Society co-operates 
nml Ako at Harisal. Them am 11 mission- with the Wantage Kilters and in Bombay with 
uricsts of lids Society, and Ifi Sisters. In the \11-Saints Sisters. OtlAr Anglican sister- 
addition to its wink amongst the poor, the hoods represented ill India are the Olewer 
Oxford Mission adduces itself to the educated Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
claves in Bengal and issues a periodical called (IviUnirn) at Madras. The St. Hilda's Doaeon- 
lininhanu which is known all over India. e-sos ' \s o i.atlnii of Lahore carries on important 

J r l lie Society Of tst. Jolm the Evangelist (com- educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 

monlv known as the Cowley I'al hers) has holism community) in the Punjab. Tho mission of 
at Uoinbav ami Poona, and' small stations in the the Scottish Episcopal Chinch at Nagpur, the 

Bombay Konkun. in Bombay its missionary Dublin University Mission at Hazaribegh, and 
work centres round the Church of Holy Ciu-s, the Minion of the Church of England in Canada 
Unnrkhadl when* tlieie is a school and a working at Kangra and palampur (Punjab) 
dispensary/ The Christians are chiefly drawn should also be mentioned under the head of 
from the veiy poorest classes of tho Bombay Anglican Missions. 

Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

WfM.ott, The Pit-lit Bcvennd Po-s, n d lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

of India. 


Stokoc, Rev. Cecil George, ma. 

Kirmmger. Vc'i'hle Walter Kelly, M.t,, u l>., 
rituart, Colon Robert William II ill, n.i. 
Smilti, Canon Joseph Pi auk, M A., A Kii 
Keeling, Rev. EuieM. William I’h Ihps. n 

Drawbridge, Bov. W. H , if. v. 

Parker, Bov. William Almnir Iledlcy 

C roller, Bov. Philip llorscfall 
P( uleV, R-< v Horace O-tuvim. M.A. 

B id vbib*. Bev. \itlmr Cv.ll 
Codb.-t, Bev. Johll 


Sl'MOIl Clf IPTiAINS. 

. .. St Paul’s Cathedral, Calculi. i. 

.. \uhdcacou ot C.ilciMU (On leave). 

. . (On leave ) 

. . . . (On le ive ) 

.. Services pl.ie. d at the disposal of the Punjab 
Adnnmst ration. 

.. Services placed at the disposal of Govern- 
in' nt »>l Assjun 

.. Servile*, placed at Die disposal of the Govern- 
nient ul Punjab 
. . . . Port, \\ illiam 

.. On Combined leave. 

. . (On leave ) 

. . 1 )ome-t le Chaplain to the laud liishop of Cal - 
< lit t.* and ( ha|>lain ol Darjeeling. 


And 1 l .runior Chaplains. 

PHAPLONh OK 'HIM Cllirjvi'U OK SCOTLAND. 

Thomson Bev. William, M. a. Presidency Senior Chaplain. Senior Clnp- 

inom 1 lam,, st. \ndr«vCsCh,ireli ( Calcutta 

Ingram, Bov. .7 aim - William, Tn> S-cond Clnplam, St XiiilnwV Church, 

Cab ut t a, 

ClMPLUNS OK THE CHURCH OP ItOMW. 

Mmilenun, The Most Reverend Dr. Bn e, s J. .. Aichbi-hop, r.ihuttn 
Caibeiy, Bev. Pi. pinup, s j. (’haplam, Alipore Centra) .Tail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Palmer Bight Reverend Edwin Janie, s, M.A. .. Loid Bishop of Bombay. 

Birham Bev.C. M. t M.A (on leave hu .‘I Morilhs Archdeacon of Bombav and Bi hop*' 5 
'from iWnbei). CmnnirMary (On Furlough). 

Smith, Ait lmr Kirke Registrar of the Diocese. 

HaUliell. Yen , rr.W . . .. Ch.i plain of Bynilla. 

Coles, Bov. A. LI. .. * 1 

Jbshfl^ov. 1 ' TB L. >■ Honorary Canons of Bombay Cathedral. 

King, Bev. C. 

Rivmgtou, Kev. C. S. .. .. .. J 

S K M 0 11 CHAPLAINS. 

* Foote, Rev. Harold Dharvvar 

IP Alessio, Rov. Edward Samuel John, y l .. .. Ahmed ubad. 

Mould, Rev. Iloraee ( ' <,1 " ba 1i _ 

Ken nelly, Rev. W. J. M &t. Paul’s, Poona. 

Tibbs, Rev. Philip Cordon, ti.a Kirkco. 

A mould, Bev. Henry TJoyd M.H St. Mary's, Poona. 

Hll), Rev Edward Eustace Garrison Chaplain, Bombay 

And H Junior Chaplains. 

CHAPLAINS OF 1I1B CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Matthew, Rev. John Crombie, jr.A„ n.n . . . Senior Presidency Chaplain. 

And 3 Senior Chaplains and 2 Junior Chaplains. 

CHAPLAINS OF THE CHUROII OF ItOlfE, 

Gyr, The Very Rev. A Presidency. 
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Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Whitehead, Bight Reverend Henry, d.p. . . Lord of Madras. 

Cox, VciTblc HOIltil Edgar, M.A Archdeacon and Bishop's Commissary. 

Rowlandson, Frederic, D.A., LL.1J. .. .. .. Registrar of the Diocese and Secretary 

to the Lord Bishop. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Si • umlt r.tbud. 

(On Ien\t .) 

(On leave.) 

Velloie. 

Ootncaiiiuiid. 

< 'oeoanuda. 

•liinjoi Joint I haphiiii, St. (itnrgi : * 
i'er\ie« s pile* d at the di*>po. al ol th>* 0 jVi in* 
jnciit.oi ludu, \imv Dep.mm< nt. 
t oimhatnre. 

st M ink's Chun h, Raugaloio 
Bella n 

I* or t. SI Oeurup 

si. rhnman Mtmul wit h F.illuvuf im. 

Doiue.d.ic Chaplain lu the Bishop. 

I .ih« ut and L'auanoie. 

Wellington. 

And 14 Junior Chaplain:, 

Cuunai op Scotland, 

Glikin, Bov. D.ivid Iledlev, M a.,b.tj. .. SI. Ando w sOumli, Madia*. 

Phillip, Rev. Jamt» tiihton .. .. .. . . st Arnlieu’h Church, lUngalnie 

Mitchell, Rev. James Donald, M.A., nu. .. .. St moi Chaplain, St. Aiiduvvb nnuh, slciii 

dei.ihad 

Mackenzie, Rev Dotnld Fian< S> . .. . Jhnbitionary. 

Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Dravvbiidgo, Rev. NV. H, Shillong 

Wilcox, Rev. V. R., n. A. iurrang. 

CoiriOiat,, Itev. N. W. L 1 ., B.A... ., .. .. Lakhitupur. 

Diclsiioon, lu v C. W, Sjkhai. 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Junior Chaplains. 

Tumbling, Rev. V. C Jl Dinapore. 

Newton, Rev. R.R., m.a Cuttack (Temporal y). 

II ewison, John Henry Mhagalpiu. 

Green, Canon Arthur Daniel .. .. .. ., Sloughy r and Jamal pur. 

Simmons, William John, r . . .. Mu/affarpur and Haihhanga. 

Gee, Rev. Richard, m.a. , Ranchi 

Lewis, Rev. Hugh Mil thcll .. .. .**. Rankipore. 

Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

Fyffe, The Right Reverend Kolleatonc btenitt, m.a.. Lord Bishop of Rangoon. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Seeley, Rev. George Henry May my o. 

Eliaby, Rev. George Allred, b.a Rangoon Cantonment, 

Price, Rev. Howel Evans . . Cathedral Chap'aiu, Rangoon 

And & Junior Chaplains* 


nyiiii. Rev. Hugh Hamilton .. 

Bull, Rev. Edmund 
Giles, Rev. Clement Douglas, M.A. . . 
Heycock, Rev. Francis Wheaton, M.a. 
Nut tall, Rev Frank .. 

Creak, Rev. EllriHk ITiwIo-k 
Morton, Rrv. Bertram MJtfonl 
Stone, Rev^enry Cecil Brough 

Low ,liv Rev . W. Ashbi 1 

Jcrvr, Re\ . K. <) 

Vieps, Rev SO 
Bridge, Rev, Henry Noel 

J’rmtor, Rev. Frami' Owi n. 

Wright, Rev G. \. Arthur 
Sell, Rev. Chalk* I duari 
Smith, Rev. Gcu'go C. Augustin 
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Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department.. 

Chafcterton, Right Reverend E„ d.d Lord Bishop of Nagpur. Oh deputation to 

Mesopotamia. 

• • • • • • Archdeacon, and Bishop's Commissary 

Pachmarhi. 

Senior Chaplains. 

On leave. 

. . . . . . On leave. 

.. .. .. Kamptee. 

Ranikhet 

■ • .. .. Garrison Chaplain, Jubb ilum. 

• • ■ . ■ . Garrison Chaplain, Jubbu:p ^ro. 

And 9 J nnior Chaplains. 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

senior Chaplains. 

Risalpur. 

. . Ahbottabad. 

■ • •**.. ..^On leave. 

► . . . ; . . . . iOa leave. 

. .. .. . . ^Peshawar. 

And 2 Junior Chapluins. 

Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Pur rant. Right Reverend ii. B , m.a., d.d. .. Lord Bishop of Punjab, Lahore. 

Wheeler, The Ven’blo Oauffon High Trevor, m.a. . . Archdeacon. 


Martin, Von’ble F. jw. 


Price, Rev. C., m.a. 
Ansiey, Rov. H. C. S. 
Clarke, Rev. W. L. 
Molony, Rev. P. .1 . 
Clough, Rev. B. K 
WRrdell, Rev. A. F. G. 


Muspratt, Rev. W., m.a. 
Cole, Rev. A. B. F. 
Rintoul, Rev. 0. R., M.A. 
Campbell, Rev. R. W. 
Carden, Rev. II. C, 


Brookes, Rev. Joshua Alfred Rowland, m.a 

Btenley, Rev. Albert Edward, m.a. . . 

Muspratt, Rev. Walter, m.a 

Stewart, Rev. Charles, b.a. . . 
Hlckox,Rev. Sydney Ernest 


Senior Chaplains. 


On leave. 

. On leave. 

. Risalpur 
. Mur ree Gall is 
. Sukker. Serving 
Bombay, 

. Dalhovaie. 

. Ahbottabad. 

. Ou leave. 

. On leave. 

. Dalhousic. 

. On leave, 

. Delhi. 

. Murrec. 

. Bishop's Chaplain, Lahore. 
. Oulcnv 
. On field servlet*. 

. On leave. 

. Dagsltai. 

. Rawalpindi. 

. Quetta. 

On leave. 


under Government of 


Foster, Re v . Kenric George . . 

Cole, Rev. A, B. Farquharsou 

Markby, Rev. F. E 

Thomas, Rev. E. 8 

Fagan, Rov. High William Farquharaon 
King, Rev. John Blakeney . . 

Buck well, Rev. F. C 

Castle, Rev. W. W 

fttophcnson, Rev. H. S. 

Rintoul, Rev. Charles Randolph 
Selwyn Rev. Arthur Lewis llenrv . . 

Campbell, Rev. Rowland William . . 

Maunsell, Rev. A. P. Gabbett 
Williams Rev. James Ernest t la ins 
Proby, llcv. Randolph Simon Bonueilz 
Henry, Rev. W. E. Chillies 

And 19 Junior Chaplains. 

United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Westcott, The Right Reverend George Herbert .. Lord Bishop of Lucknow. 

Chapman, The Von'blo Percy Hugh, m.a., ll.d, . . Archdeacon of Lucknow. 

Pearson, H. G., Bar.-at-Law . . . . . . . . Registrar of the Diocose of Lucknow. (On 

leave.) 

Langford James, J. W.. . ., Oifioiatlng Registrar of the Diocese of Luck- 

now. 

Seniok Chaplains. 

Canuey, Rev. Duncan Arnold On leave. 

MenZics, Rev. Henry, m.a. .. . . . .. Landaur. 

Nlnls, Rev. Richard Duncan Chaubattia. 

Smith, Rov. H. T. P. ». .. .. .. .. On Combined leave. 

Bell, Rov. William Lachlan, M.A Benares. 

Hitching, Rev. W. L. W Chakrata. 

Molony, Rev. Pcrcival John Ranikhet, 

Irwin, Rev. Benjamin Christopher Buiteo, m.a. .. Meerut. 

And 15 Junior Chaplains with b Additional Clerjy 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Two Junior Chaplains. 
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THE HOMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India , 1913, gives the following discrepant 
tables : — 


— 

Civil Census, 

1911. 

Ecclesiastical 

Estimate. 

f Latin rite 1 

British India 4 

C Syriac rite j 

1,430,582 

413,142 

1,535,820 

364,660 

Total, British India and Prot. Stales . . . . ; 

Burma 

Ceylon ; 

1,843,724 

60,282 

339,300 

1,900,486 

88,447 

322,163 

Total, India, Burma and Ceylon . . . . | 

2,243,306 

2,311,090 

French India . . . . 1 

Portuguese India I 

1 

.... 

25,918 

296,148 

Ecclesiastical Grand Total . , 

.... j 2,663,166* 


* After trying to rectify discrepancies the Directory Axes as probable the following numbers 
European and Anglo-Iiullau Catholics . 114,512 

Baptised Indian Catholics 2,423,286 


European and Anglo-Imliau Catholics .. , . 1 14,012 

Baptised Indian Catholics 2,423,286 


Total . . 2,537,798 


The Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements : — 

(1) The “ Syrian ” Christians of tho Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1699, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops ami then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. They 
arc at present ruled by four Vicars Apos- 
tolic of their own Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working In tho south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(3) European immigrants at all times, In- 
cluding British troops. 

( 4 ) Modem converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise starting after 
1600, continued for about 200 years, after 
which It began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide , till by 
the middle of the 19th contury the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of Jurisdiction 
in many parts between tho Portuguese clergy 
of the " padroado *' or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886. At the 
same time the whole oountry was placed 
under a regular hierarchy, which after subse- 
quent adjustments now stands as follows:— 
Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction 
The archbishopric of Goa (bavins some ex* 
tension into British territory) with suflra* 


pan bishoprics at Cochin, Mylapore and 
Damaun (’ill three covering British terri* 
tory). 

Of tho Propaganda Jurisdiction 

Tho archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
bishopries of Allahabad and Raj put ana and 
tho Prefecture Apostolic of Betliah. 

Tho archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore and 
Trichinopoly. 

Tho archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Dacca and Krishnag&r, and 
•tho Profectuie Apostolic of Assam. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Vizagapatam 
and Nagpur. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore and Kumbakonam. 

Tho archbishopric of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Kashincre. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Guile, Jaffna 
and Trincomalce. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishopric oi Quilon. 

Four Vicariates Apostolic of the Syriac rite 
for the Syrian Christians of Malabar. 

Three Vicariate* Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 

all belong to religious orders, congregations 

or mission seminaries, and with a few cxceth 

tions are either French, Belgian. Dutch; 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
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number about 1,000 besides which there is a among which those in Chota .Nagpur, Gujarati 

body of Becular clergy mostly native to the Orissa, tho Nizam’s Domlniour, tbo Ahmed - 

country, numbering about 2,000 and prob- nagar district and the Telugu coasts may be 

ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of montioned. (Ifull particulars on all points 

the clergy is parochial ministration to existing will be found in the Catholic Directory already 

Christians, including railway pi-ople tin quoted.) The mission work is limited solely 
British troops. Second eoines education, which by shortage of men and money, which if 

ia not confined tu llinr own people , their tyi Unjoining would give the mcaaa tu an 

schools being frequented by large numbers indefinite extension. The resources of the 

of Hindus, Muhonifdans, Par:d?, etc. Among clergy after the ordinary church collections and 

the most important institution* are St.Xavier’s pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 

College, talent is, St Peter's Coilego, Agra, St. me derived mainly from Europe, that is, 

VavJcr'H College, Bombay, St. Joseph’s College, fioin Hie collections of the Society for the Pro* 

Tnehinopoly, St. Mo y si us College, Alangaloie, pa (/alum of the Faith and of the Holy Childhood; 

teaching umvoisity courses; besides a large helped out by private or other donations 

cumin r of higli behools and elementary secured fiom home by tlie different local mis- 

tdh >oK The education of guls is supplied siou.irns. In mission work the fathers count 

16 r by numinous con\eut schools worked by as enrolled only those who arc baptised and 

ichgioiH congregation* of nuns to say pci'-ovonng as Christians, and no baptism, 

nothing of orphanages and other cliai liable except for infants or at point of death, is 

institutions. The total number under udu- admiuislercd except after careful instruction 

cation amounted hi 1904 to 14:4,031 boys and and probation. 1 hi.*, while keeping down the 

7 <,104 gills later figure?, being unavailable. i»*eoid, has the advantage of guaranteeing 

Ad to missionary work proper, the count iv i* j solid reaultd. 

covered with numerous mission ceiitiea, I 

THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 

The Church of Scotland.-- The Chaplaincy , and m 1907 the College in Calcutta was nulled 
work of Lhe Chinch of Scotland dates fiom j with the College of tho United Fret Church 
ISM, when the Rev. Dr. Bijtc landed | of StoMaiid, to form the “Calcutta Christian 

in Calcutta, and organised a congregation j College.” I 11 the Punjab Evangelistic work 

of his , Scottish fellow countrymen. Since j is being canned on flora eight centres under 
1003 there, have been eighteen chaplains 011 the '-cventecii nusoiOiiaries. 'I he baptised Chris* 

bUlf, of whom 111110 belong to the Bengal Man eomiuuiuty now nu 11 ibcis almost 13,000 

Piesidenov, live to Bombay, and fom <0 Madia? ! Woik comuunccd in lUrjcclmg in 1870 is 
these minister both to the Scottish t loop:- I now earned on tluougliout, the whole 

drill to the civil population oi the town* wheie j Eastern Jlim.ilayan di-tnct, and there is a 

tiny are stationed, but. when there i* a Scot- ! Clu Mian community tlioie of over six 
tisli regiment the chaplain is at Lulled to the | Mum and. In the live mission districts of 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station \ ‘‘aleutta, Mu; Eastern Himalayas, Madias, 
where the regiment happens to he placed Poona, end the Punjab there were at the end 
and us a mle moves with the n gmumt. Then* of J 03 5 over 21,000 baptised Indian Chris- 
are. three Presidency senior Chaplains In charge 1 1 tans. In connection with these missions 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madias respi tiv.iy j the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
Tlidre tuc churches 111 the chief towns of the ! does in valuable bcmco in school, medical 
Presidencies, and churches have also been | and zenana work, having in India 48 European 
built, or are being built, m all considerable 1 missionaries, 145 teachers, over 50 s boohs, 
military stations, e.y. f Chak:at.a, Lucknow, 1 lliice hospitals and six dispensaries. 

Peshawar, Rnmkhct, Rawalpindi, rhalkot. ami I 

Umbaila. In addition to the regular establish- j The Chunli of Scotland has also done 

ment there are a number of act ing Chaplains ; much to pi ovule education for Kuiopcan 

sent out by the Colonial Committee ot the ehildien 111 India. Together with the United 
Church of Scotland, and tho-c aie seiviug hi Fiee Chinch St. Andicw’s Church provides 
such stations as Rawalpindi, Cawnpoie, Meeiut, the governing body of tho Bombay Scottish 
Mliow and Quetta. The Additional Uergy High Schools, wliich have always held a high 
Societies in India contribute towaids the cost place among such institutions, and exercises 
of this additional establishment. In other pastoial supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
places such as Sialkot, Munec, D.ilhousie, Orphanage. In Bangaloro there is tho St. 
Darjeeling and Lahore, regular services ai< AmliowV. Uigli School, and both in Bangalore 
provided by Scottish Missionaries. Simla h;u~ and m Madras tlio local congregation supports 
a minister ‘of its ow'ii sent out from Scotland. a school for poor ehilchcn. The, now well- 
The Mission work or the Church of Scotland, known St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalim- 
d.itcs fiom 1829, when Alexander Puff, one pong, Bengal, though not directly part of the 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was work of the Church of Scotland, were Initiated 
sent to Calcutta, lie was the first to open by and are being locally managed by Mlssion- 
Bchools where English was raado tho medium arms of that Church. The homes exist, for 
for instruction, and whoro religious teaching the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
was given daily. Similar educational missions muuity, and aro doing magnificent work, 
weio soon afterwards started in Bombay and Them aie now fifteen cottages, and 437 children 
Madras. Educational work is still an import- 111 residence. Further information may be 
aut branch of the mission work of the Church , found in “ Reports of the Schemes of the Cburoh 
but the Bqpbay College was closed in 1891, of Scotland, Blackwood & Sons; M Tho 
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Church of Scotland Year Hook " and “ The , 
Handbook of fio Church of Scotland In India ■ 
and Ceylon.” 

The United Free Church of Scotland.-- 

Tins branch of the Scottish Church has only 
three purely Muiopcan iXMiRregallons 111 India, 

two in Calcutta, Wellesley Square, and Howrah 
and one ui Bombay, Waudby Road. In Calcutta 
the llowrah Church is in the district, of the 
mills, arid every dlort is made to miniver to 
the Scottish Engineers and other workeis in the 
nil Us. As noted above members of tliiwe con- 
gregations co-operate with tin 1 lv-tabhMicd 
Church of Scotland m providing edii( ation for 
European cluldrcu. 

The Mission woik of the Church is extended 
and varied. Ft is carried on in seven con tie* — 
m Bengal ; in Santaha, with live stations; 
in Western India, including Bombay, Bombas 
I d-d i let. and Poona; in ILydciabad St.de includ- 
ing Jahui and Bethel; m Madias, with* foui 
stations; in tin* Central Piomiiccs, including 
Nagpur, Nagpur Dislint, Bhandaia, Wardba 
and Amraoii; amt m Rajpntana when- Mine 
Irtiit) m nylons iia\e be< n e-lab Indu'd in cIcm n 
disliicts. 


There are at work in these centres 212 Scotch 
missionaries, together with a native staff of 
811. Of organised Indian eon gregat ions there 
are It, comprising 4,818 communieant members, 
and lepresenting a Christian community of 
18,7-19. Of schools there i\rr> 3;i(V with 8J5 

teadhMft and 34,404 scholars. A large part of 

this work is organised and supported by the 
women of the Church who have sent out as many 
a* 8L oi these mBslonaiies. ju connection with 
the medical work of the mission there are 19 hos- 
pitals where in the year 480,090 out-patients and 
in-pat icitts aie treated, all of whom are 
bi ought under ChrMian msliuetiou. Tliero 
arc fon i gloat missionary Colleges. Tilery in 
the Madias Christian College, with 889 students 
: which reached its gieat success under th i vvisa 
leadeislup of the itev J)r. WTlhum Miller, 
and which is now rontribulcd to by live other 
Missionaiv Soon ties ns well ns that oi tho 
United Fiee Chuivh. UepiesentativeM oi these 
Missions, winch include the ('. M H. and the 
Wesleyan Mi> ionaiy Societv, Mt upon Hie 
College Hoard '1 In re Is tju, Moot ti.-ih Churclips 
College m C.'doittn, wilhovir J.IN2 students, 
the 111 d, ip Collrye at Nagpur with 505 students, 
and 1 hi; Wlhou t'nllcge jii Bombay with 
1,017 '•'Indents. 


BAPTIST 


Tim Baptist Missionary Society ok Cheat 
B urr ain —Funned m 1792, hugely thnuich tin 
eihuts of Dr, A\m. Carey. operates mamlv m 
Bengal, Bihar, the Unitid Bin\ hues, Hit* Punjab,; 
and Ceylon. Tile Baptist Zenana Mission, 
has recently been united with flue Sochly. 
The shift ol the unitid Mission numheis 2a.) 
misslonnrii s and about 1,0(10 Indian winkers 
Connected with the Society aie 228 Indian | 
Clmrehes, 2 So Day Schools, 19 Middle arid 
High Schools, and (I Theological ruining 
Colleges. The Church membership at the clone 
of 191 H stood at M.IVJ7 and the Christian Com- 
munity at 39,140. In the methods of the 
Society, the chief place, is given to Bazaar and 
Village preaching. Increase in membership 
(luring the past ten years, about 00 per cent. 1 
and m the community 50 per cent, for the same | 
period. Amongst the non-caste people great. ; 
progress has been made m recent years, ami , 
Churches formed from amongst these peoples ; 
are self-suppoitmg. 

Special work amongst students Is carried on . 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Bankipore, Cuttack ami ! 
Delhi, where Hostels have been creeled for tho ; 
prosecution of this form of work. 1 

Educational Work.— R anges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Seramporo College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Chaiter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, and confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
purchase of tho Settlement of Serampore in 
1845, and placed in 1856 by tho College 
Council at the disposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society to become a part of its 
Missionary Educational operations, Arts and 


SOCIETIES. 


Theological. U was affiliated in 1857 to the 
ncwly-tormi'd Cakutla University * rcoigit- 
wi'-od m 19IU on the lines of its ongmil founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical start mi an Interdenominational basis 
for the granting of rheological Degrees to 
qualilied students of all Churclus. 

As the only College in India granting a Theo- 
logical Dogiee u luge mini hi r of students are 
now resident m tho splendid College Buildings, 

! In Aits, the; Colleg.- piejmioM tor the Caleiitta 
I Arts Examinations. Principal : Rev. G. 
Howells, m A., Ii D., II Utt„ I'll. J). 

A Vernacular Theological Institufcr, and 
High School likewise) attaches to Seramporo, 
ns ako at Delhi and Cuttack, for the tiaming 
of native pioacheis. 

There aie 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services me carried on in many ol the 
stations where an European population obtains. 
Medical work connected with the Society 
reported 5 Hospitals, .8 Dispensaries, aud 
about 89,000 out-patients for tho year 1918. 
Two large Printing Presses for both English 
and Vernacular work aro conducted at Calcutta 
I and Cnttiifk. The Official big Seen t ary of the 
! Mission lathe Rev. T. W. Norledge, 48, ltipon 
j Street, Calcutta. 

i Women’s Missionary Association, 

| Extends over the same area practically as tho 
! above. The Indian General Secretary of the 
Women's Missionary Association of tho Baptist 
Missionary Society is Miss Angus, 44, bower 
I Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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The Canadian baptist Mission.— W as com- Medical work embraces 13 H< 


menced in 1873, and is located m the East* Dispensaries, In which 78,026 r out-patients 
ern Telugu District to the north of Madras, in and 1,832 i n -pat i outs were treated last year. 


the KMna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and Gan jam 
Districts. There are 22 stations and 180 out- 


Indlan Christiana contribute annually more 


stations with o staff of 88 missionaries, including j than Rs. 1,40,000 for religious and benevolent 
7 qualified physicians, .md 725 Indian workers, 1 work within the Mission, 
with Gospel preaching in villages. Orga- 1 

nlsed Churches nuinher 74, communicants 11,031 | The great work of the Mission continues to bo 
and adherents 20,400 for the past year. Thirteen j evangelistic and the training of the native 
Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the i preachers and Bible-women, and extends to 
Kducationa J department aie 270 village Day many races and languages, the most important 
schools, with 9,680 children, 11 Boarding schools, of which, m Burma, has been the practical 
2 High schools, a Normal Training school, a transformation of the Karens, whose language 
Theological Seminary providing in all for 700 has been reduced to writing by the Mission, 
pupils, and an Industrial school. There are The work in Assam embraces 9 different langu- 
id Hospitals and two leper asylums. The Mission ages, and large elforts are made amongst the 
publishes a Telugu newspaper Village Evangel]- employers on the tea plantations. The Mission 
nation is the Central feature of the Mission, and Press at Rangoon is the largest and finest In 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and Burma, 
children in particular. During the last decade 

membership has increased by 52 per cent., the Assam Secretary , F. W. Harding, Tura, Assam. 
Christian Community by 50 per cent., and 

scholars by 500 percent. The Indian Secretary! Burma Secretary, Rev. H. J. Marshall, Tharra* 


Is the Rev. A 
District. 


A. Scott, Tun I, Godavari waddy, Burma. 


n ,,, _ n .Bengal and Oriwi Secretary , ReV. Harold 

The American Baptist Tklvgd Mission, i . Pr(W f 

—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers; L 1 rost > BaUsori * Urll8a * 

large parts of Nellore Guntur ICistna, and j South India (or Telugu) Secretary, Rev. A. IT. 
KumOOl Districts, and parts of the Deccan. I Curtis, BaptU, Guntur District. 

Its maiu work is evangelism, but there is large , 

Educational and Medical work bj addition. ; Tni? Tasmanian Baptist Mission,— With 

1 here is an English Church In Madras. A ; .j mirtsionarlea, is established at Sira gunge, 
largo industrial kerukala settlement is carried w n (in(rq i 8 8 ' 

on at R avail under the charge of one of the i k * 

missionaries. Organized Telugu Churches, nurri- i Secretary : Rev. E. T. Thompson Mission 
her 176, with 72,178 baptised communicant*. House , Siragunge. 

There has been a not increase of 1,000 per annum 

for the past twenty years. There are 108 The Australian Board of Baptist Foreign 
M issionaries and 2,051 Indian Workers. I hero Missions. — Embracing the societies represent- 
is a large Theological Seminary at Ramapatnam lll|? the Baptists of the States of the Australian 
for the training of Indian preachers and a Bible Commonwealth. The field of opt' rations is In 
School at VI nukomlu for training Bible Women. East Bengal. The staff numbers 38 Australian 
III ordinary educational work 848 primary j workers. There are 1,484 communicants and a 
schools, 26 Boarding Schools 4 High School", j Christian community of 3,362. 

3 Training Schools and l Theological Seminary | 

give training to 24,362. Tn Medical work; Secretary Field Council : Rev. Hedley Sutton. 
0 Hospitals report. 2 187 in-patients and 19,583 ; m.A., Mission House, Mymensingh. 
out-patients for the year. 

Secretary: A. M. BogsD, Narasaravupot, : The Strict Baptist Mission.— Has 11 
Guntur District. j Missionaries, and 95 Indian Workers in Madras, 

American Baptist Foreign Mission So- ! w - Salem District. Ooinmunlcants 

OIKW. organized in 1814, ha 8 Missions in Burma | j? “’fflS 4 1 

w.m I8ia- Assam 18.(8. Bcna.il and Orksa' “ellooiH . 1 ', witii 1,600 pupils. 


begun 1814; Assam 18.16, Bengal ami Orissa senoois az, wiwi i.ouu pupils. 

1838; South India 1840 « owes 1 rise to the secretary : Rev. E. A. Booth, Kiipauk, Med- 

celebrated Adonlram Judson. Until 1910 the ras \y 
Society was known as the American Baptist 

Missionary Union. There are 31 main stetion^ American Baptist, Bengal -Orissa Mission 
ha Bunna, 13 in Assam, 10 * n .S r commenced in 1836. Area of operation, Midna- 

29 In South India, ? rn °? a V P° re and Balasore districts of Lower Bengal, 

stations. All forms of en t® r P»iae ^fission staff 32, Indian workers 264. One 

come within the scope of the Society. ( j£ n gu 8 ], cimrch and 24 Vernacular Churches, 

'I he missionary staff numbers 401 in all, j Christian Community 6,000. One hospital ana 
with an Indian workers* staff of 4,834. Com- It wo dispensaries. Educational: One Theolo- 
municants number 164,801. Organized ehur- j gical and one High School, and 160 Elementary 
ches number, 1,359 of which 860 are self -sup- schools, pupils 4,880. Two Industrial schools 
porting. Educational work is conducted on for weaving and carpentering, <Src The Vcma- 
a large scale, the total number of schools of all cular Press of this mission printed the first 
grades being 1,952 with over 05.000 pupils, literature in the Santali language. 

The Christian College has 74 students in col- 
lege danse*. There are ten High Schools Secretary : Rev. Harold I, Frost, Balasore, 
With 3,562 pupils. Orissa. 


Secretary : Rev. Harold I, Frost, Balasoiet 
Orissa. 
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- Tub Irish Presbyterian Church Mission.— 
Operates in Gujcrat and Kathiawar with a stall 
of 30 Missionaries of whom 2 are qualified doc* 
tors and an Indian staff of 479 including school 
teachers. There are 10 Organised Churches, a 
communicant roll of 1,026, and a Christian com- 
munity of 6,342. In Medical work there are 3 
Hospitals, 5 Dispensaries, with 738 in-patients 
and 15,426 out-patients. The Mission conducts 
3 High schools, 1 Anglo- Vernacular school, and 
128 vernacular schools affording tuition for 6,507 
pupils, 4 Orphanages, a Divinity College at 
Ahmedabad, a Teachers* Training College for 
men, a Teachers* Training College for women 
both at Ahmedabad, and a Mission Press ai 
Surat. The Mission has made a a peciallty of farm 
oolonles, of which there are about a score in con- 
nection with it, most of them thriving* 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 4 missionailes 
Is a branch of the activities of the above, work- 
ing in the Panch Mahals and Kewa Kantha 
districts, with farm coioules attached. 

Secretary: Rev. If. Martin, B.A., Minion 
House, Anand. 

Tub United Presbyterian Church of 
North Amisiuua. The biaikot Mission ol the 

above Church was opened at Sialkot, Punjab, 
in 1866. It is now carrying on work in eight 
districts of the province. Its missionaries 
number 73, and its Indian workers 707. Its 
educational w r ork comprises one Theological 
Seminary, one College, five High Schools, one 
Industrial School, eight Middle Schools , aud 
193 Primary Schools. The total enrolment 
in all schools Was 13,575 in 1918. The Mission 
is also carrying on Medical work through four 
hospitals and eight, dispensaries. The total 
Christian Community in connection with the 
Mission is 59,098. 

Secretary : IWv. J. A. MeConnclcc, D. I)., 
Uujranwalu, Punjab. 

The American Pkesuytkrtan Mission 
operates in 3 main sections known as the Punjab, 
North India and Western India Missions. The 
American Staff numbers 209 and Indian Staff 
1,347. There are 31 main stations and 132 
out-statlons. Organized churches number 64, 
2o of which are self-supporting. There are 
10,758 communicants and a total baptized 
community of 74,672. Educational work as 
follows: 3 Christian Colleges, and an interest 
in two other Collegesfor women ; students 1,288; 
Theological Schools 2, students 45 ; Training 
Schools for village workers 2, High Schools 
14, pupils 1,017, Industrial .School* 6, pupils 
about 150 ; Agricultural Demonstration Farm* 

4, students about 130; Teachers* Training 
Departments 8, students about loo ; Modical 
Btudenbs at Miraj 56, Elementary Sohools 
223; Schools of all grades 268; pupils 12,911, 
Modical Work: Hospitals 6; Dispensaries 13. 
Sunday Schools 335 with 12,132 pupils 
Contributions for Church and Kvangolistiu 
work on the part of tho Indian Church 
Ba. 29,361. 


The Hospital at Miraj, under the care of Dr. 
W. J. Wanlees and Dr. C. E. Vail is well known 
throughout the whole of S. W. India, and the 
Forman Christian College at Lahore under the 
prlncipalship of Itcv. E. D. Lucas, D.D., 
is equally well-known and valued In the 
Punjab. The Ewing Christian College (Dr. 
C. A. II. Janvier, Principal) is growing rapidly 
and its agricultural department has become 
increasingly prominent. Woodstock College 
for Women at Musfioorie, Principal Rev. E. JiJ. 
File, 1). D., Is one of the largest and most 
valuable institutions of this description In 
Northern India. ' # 

Secretary of Council of A P. Missions in India : 
Rev. J C. R. Ewing, D. 1>., LL. D., Lift. D., 
0 I.E., Lahore. 

Secretary, Punjab Mission: Rev. F. J. Newton, 
Moga. 

Secretary, North India Mission : Rev. R. 0. 
Smith, Fatchpur, Ifaswa, 

Secretary, Western India Mission : Rev. H. 
K. Wright, B.A., Vengurla. 

The New Zealand Presbyterian Mission. 
— Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Punjab. 

Secretary : Miss A. E. Henderson, Jagadhri. 

The Canadian J'rksbyterian Mission.— 
Commenced m 1877, has 14 main Stations iu 
the Indore, Gwalior, ltui/Juni, Dhar, Aliraipur, 
Juora, Sitamau, Bunswara, Ac. Nativo States— 
The Mission staff numbers 76, Indian workers 
288, Organized Churches 13, Commur ‘cants 
(September 30, 1918) 1,160, Baptlsod 

non-communicants 2,494. Onbuptiscd infants 
and catechumens 193. Total Christian Com- 
munity 3,859; Educational work comprises 
Elementary and Middle Schools, High Schools 
for boys and girls, College, Theological 
Seminary and Classes. Industrial teaching 
and work aie done in three Girls’ Orphanages, 
in tlu; Women's Industrial Home, and at Basal - 
pura which last includes the Mission Press 
and the .School ior iho Blind. The Medical 
work is large, chiefly among women. 

Secretary : Rev. J. Fraser Campbell, D.D., 
Rutlam C. I. 

The Welsh Calvinistlo Methodist Mission 
(or Welsh Presbyterian Mission ) esta- 
blished in 1840 with a staff of 32 Mission- 
aries, 600 JNative workers, occupies stations 
in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia Hills, the 
Lushai Hills and at Sylhct and Cachar. The 
Khassia language has been reduced to writing, 
the Bible translated, and many books pub- 
lished in that language by the Mission. Com- 
municants number 14,000, the total Christian 
community 42,000; organised Churches 460; 
self-supporting Churches 30. Elementary 
schools number 510, scholars 15,000 ; Boarding 
schools 3, scholars 820, in addition to 1 
Industrial school, 4 Training Institutions and 
l Theological Seminary. Two Hospitals and 
3 Dispensaries provided for 10,000 patients 
In 1914. 

Secretary : Rev. J. Ceredig Evans. ShlUoug. 
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The Akoot Mission of the Itcfonuedr 37; High schools 4, scholars 1,210; Training 
Ohurcb in America (Dutch), organised in 1853 schools 2. students 44 ; Industrial schools 
occupies the Arcot and Chittoor districts in 2, pupils 05 ; Elementary achoofj 181, scholars 
8. India with a stait of 20 Missionaries, and 0,045. Three Hospitals, 7 Dispensaries with 
604 Indian ministers and workers. Churches staff of 38, provided for 2,217 in-patients and 
number 19, Communicants 3,0 >0, total Chris- 82,052 out-pafcieiita for the past year, 
tian community 11,298; Boarding schools 11, | Secretary : Kev. II. J. Seuddor, M.A., <& B.D. 
scholars 528 ; Theological yehool 1, students Punganur, S. India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


TliE AMERICAN Board nv Commissioners i 
*or Foreign Missions. — lia^ twoi.ugc Missions, i 
the American Marathi Mission, and the Madura j 
Mission. The Maiatlu Mission includes a large i 
parr oi the Bombay Pr-sideiicv, with ceutiea ! 
at Bombay, Ahmcdnagar, Batura and Sholapur, j 
and was com mem ed in 1813, the first Amei man j 
Mission in India Its activities aie huge aiul 1 
varied. The stall at the h ■ginning of 1919 | 
consisted of 15 missionaries and 055 Indian ■ 
workers oper itlug In 152 out stations exclusive oi j 
Bombay City. Organised Churches number 00 1 
with 8,33i communicant^, and 0,0 adheienls. ! 
Thcie Is a Leper wink ut Simla pur. Tin* hdu- j 
national woik onibi.nes ' l li.uumg and secon- 
dary schools, mill 800 pupils and 179 p,irnniy 
schools, with 0,397 pupils, three-fifths ot whom 
are non -Christians. A huge Theological 
Seminary at Ahmcdnagui trams foi the Indian 
Ministry. Zenana woilc and Indiistu.il 
work are vigorously carried on, Hie latter 
embracing carpentry, metal hammering, lace 
work, carpet weaving and extensive work on 
an improved hand loom. A school for the blind 
is conducted on both Educational and Industrial ( 
lines. 51,97 1 patients were tieabd m the i 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of tile Mission ln*t 
year. The Mission lias for 7U years published 
the “ Priyanodaya/’ the only combined English 
and Maiathi Christian weekly lmwsp.ipm 
Special evaugelistie vvmk is valued on amongst 
the tribes known as the BhilD and Mangs. 
This Mission was the first to tianslate the Chus- 
tian Scriptures into Die Marathi longue. At 
Sholapur. a settlement for Ciuum.l Tnbis n 
carried on, u mb i Mm supu v isimi of <*ov‘in-| 
nieut. Set rotary. R. v. William ILimn, I5y cu IJjv 
B ombay 

Tmc Madura Mission — I n the S. Madras 
District, com men cal in 1834, has a stair of 49 
missionaries ami 807 Indian worker*, op« rate-* i 
in the Madura and Raumad districts ami has :» 
communicant roll ol 9, {50 with 27.210 adherents 
and 33 organised chinches, many of which 
are entirely ndf-supporting and .self-governing 
^Schools number 240 with 1 5,191 pupils. There 
is a Christian College at- Madura, as also Hos- 
pitals for men and women; at l’asumalai aie a 
High School, 'rheological Institution, Industrial 
School, Teachers* Training School ami Printing 
Press. The SeereWiv of the Marathi Mission 


Tub Scandinavian Alliance Mission of 
North America. — Embraces two Branches, 
one ni Bengal and the other in Khandesh. The 
total mission staff is represented by 10 imssiona- 
ikm and- 27 Jmliaii woikers. There arc 02 
communicant* and a Chustuvn community of 
133. Teu Elementary Schools provide loi 160 
pupils. 

Se'-retancJ : llcv. 0. A. lXihlgren, Navapur, 
Khandesh. ami Miss H, Ahrahamsou, Domai, 
Bengal Tin 1 Biamli in Khandesh co-operates 
wilh tin' Swedish Alliance Missum, and both 
missions having a united yuirly conference. 

! The Swedish Alliance Mission.— \\ oikmg 
among Die Binls in Wot Khandesh lias 10 
missionaries and 37 Indian woikeis. Theie 
am 6 uuigiegation* with a total mrmbeishjp 
of 502, of whom 189 aie communicants. There 
nre ID Ehmentary bdiooD, and 2 Boarding 
| School-. The pupils in Anl Sdiuos aio 353. 
j Sirictan : M is*. kmirw ,lohaH->on, JSandurbar 
J West- b nandesh. 

The Scvnwnuun Alliance Mission, Ulma- 
Lvi \S -(Tumidi Biamh), The total mission staff 
is i .’ pn si uted by si\ missionaries and twelve 
native woiki i <. 'Lliere area bout 100 Communica- 
nt-, live Hum-lies and a Christian coumiumly 
oi about 1 20, One Oi plumage with 13 orphans, 
ore* Kmdergaiteii school, one Middle School 
and two Day school*. 

.1 rlimf So-rtuiu : Mks Kronguisl Lacliung 
via Daiigtok, Sikkim. 

Tun London Missionary Society.— Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 1U 
i outre i m ^i. India, 12 in 8. India and 7 in 
Tiavuncnre. The Mission engages in overy 
to ini of Missionary activity. The Euiopean 
-daft numbers 22 J, Jmliau woikcrs 2,004; 
Organised Churches 400; Commumcanta 
13 748 and Christian community 116,575. 
I'Jieic aie 4 Christian Colleges, students 150; 
5 Theological institutions, students 41 ; 4 

Training institutions, pupils J L4 ; 22 High 

.ehools, pupils 4.8 49 ; 23 Boaidmg schools, 
eholars JJ67; 9 iridust rial schools, pupils 
I LO and 862 Elementary schools with 36,775 
scholars. In Medical woik Hospitals number 
15, Dispensaries 15, qualified doct-ore 10, and 
.5,097 in-paticnt.3 and 130,220 out-patienta 
for the year. 


l‘ ,cv ‘ Dlark, Ahmcdnagar , and of The main centres of the Mission in X. India arc 

Uto Madura Mission, the Itev. C. b. Vanglian, at Calcutta, lienarcs ami Almora. Tne Bhowani- 
Manamadura. put institution at Calcutta is now a Teacher 

Tho Arcot Mission comniencod tmder tho Training College. Evangelistic work is 
American Board was transferred to the lie- carried on amongst the thousands of pilgrims 
fanned Church of America in 1851. visiting Benares, and jUinora is noted for its 
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Hospital and Leper Asylum. Special efforts arc 
made amongst the Nama Sudras and the aborigi- 
nal tribe9 known as the Majhwars, Cheros and 
Pan k as. The S. India district is divided into 
the Kanarcse, 'J'elugu and Tamil areas, with 
12 stations and 472 out stations. At Nagereoil, 
(Travancore) is the Scott Memorial College 
with 985 students, a Church and congregation 


said to be the largest in India, and a large 
Printing Press, the centre of the 8. Travancore 
Tract Society. 

V. India Secretary: Rev. J. Brown, B.A., 
I» D,, Calcutta. 

S. India Secretary: Rev. E. P. Rice, B A., Banga* 
loiv 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christian and Mission uly alliance < 
— Bates from the year JLS'.M under the name! 
of the International Mi^ionary Alliar.ee, but »i 
number of its misslonaues were at work m i 
Rerar Plo vinca much earlier. 'J'ho work is ! 
confined to the provinces of Jierar, Kliandesli 
and Uujerat. There is a stall of 72 mission- 
aiics and 132 Indian woikora. 'J’ho number ot 
Mission station* is 19, with additional ontflla- 
lions. There is a Christian community ot 2,870 
people. There are 4 orphanages, 2 ror boys and 
2 lor girls: 2 training school* for Indian workeis, 
and L English congiegatiou.it Bhu«a\\al. Si ere- 
tunes: for (In jurat : llev. J, 1ST. Culver, Yji mii- 
gmn, Gujarat; for Brnr and KliamDsh : Rev. 
s. It. Am rnlieinu r, M.ilUapur, It rnT. 

Ire CinmcH op tub Brethren (Amluk'an) ; 
—Opened work in 1895, and operates m the j 
Southern part of hiijer.it, Khande.sh, and j 
'riiana Districts. IU stall numbers 29 melud' , 
in g missionaueV wives, and L05 Indian woiKcls. : 
The baptised (immersed! membership stands at 
1,125; education js carried oil in 2 GirJs' Uoaid- 
mg schools, 4 Hoarding schools for ho vs, and 
81 Village Day schools. Tndustnal wmk is 
connected with fom or the schools and a Farm 
Colony i,j established at Umh.illa. 

The Poona and Indian Villag-e Mission— 
Founded in 1893 operates m the Poona, 8al.ua 
ami Sholapur Ibstiiels, with 2:1 Kuiopean and 
32 Indian workers. The number of Indian 
ChustiariH is 46. Tho main woik is evangelism 
of the villages, with Women’s Zenana woik, 


Tin: svvvrpur and loh achat District 
Bihle and Medical Mission — W as established 
at, Lolmghat, IS nnlis nom> Altnora, in 1910. 
Amongst the faith misMons are the Vangiytrd 
Mission at Sanjan, Thana Distnct, with 6 Mis- 
sionaries, and the Church ot hod Mission with 7 
.Uj^-ionaiies at Lahore. The Binning Bush 
Mi- ion lias a staff of 8 Missionaries at Allahabad. 
The lohn Bolder Village Mission is the only 
CliiiMian enterprise jii the Himalayan Native 
> 1 , 1111 ' ot that mime, its agents ar* stationed at 
l.andoui, ami have translated portions of the 
New ’JVal ament into tun 'JVhri-Gurhwah 
! langiMg' . Secretary: Miss A, N. Budden. 

The Hkpiizuuh Faith Missionary Associa- 
tion ha< six mission ari< s. Agent: D. W. Zook, 
Adra, Li. jN. Ry. 

The Tibet in Mi*|n— Hu 4 Missiona- 
ri<‘s with hendipiartrw at Darjeeling, and 
I'lliet as it* objtclive. Secretary: Miss ,1. For- 
guson, Daijerling. 

'inn Indian missionary Society op Ttnne- 

\ I.Lr.V ( DOltNAKAL MISSION)— Opened 111 1904 
, operates in the Waiaugal District of the Nizam’s 
! Dominions. It is the missionary utort of the 
Tamil Christians of 'Jinmielly, There am 
now 2, 10c. Clmstians in 09 villages. Secretary 
: VI r. J. Anhud.ilyan, B.A., LT, Palamcottah. 

! J he Mission ro T.eiujrs— -Founded in 1874, 
is an interdenominational and international 
i bodily for the establishment and main 


and Village schools. There arc 4 Village 
Dispensaries, including a hospital and a laigi 
iu“dieal work in the great pilgrimage ntv oi 
Pandh.vrpur, and a liospil.il at the head -rpi alter- 
ot the Mimion, Nasrapui, m the Bhoi State 
Secretary: Mr. J. W. Sfcothard, NaArapur, 
Poona District, 

The American churches of god Mission, 
— Has two miviionancH at Bogra, Bengal. 

The Indivn (Jhihshan Mission— Found- ; 


od in 1897, has 3t Organised Churches, 
10 Missionaries, 24 stations, 41 out t.f at, ions, 
4,392 Communicants, and 30 Primary schools in 
the Ellore district, 8. India, stations also in 
Be renag, Kumaon, X India, and Nuw.ara Ellya, 
Ceylon. Secretary : A. S Payntcr, Nuwaia Khya 
Ceylon. 

There are 3 Pentecostal Missions at 
work. The Pentecostal Mission in \V. Klian- 
desh and Thana Districts; the Pentecostal 
Church of the Nazariue Mission at Buldana, 
Berar, and the Pentecost Bands of the World 
Mission with a Boys’ Orphanage at Dondi 
Lohara, C. P., a Girls’ Orphanage at R:,j 
Nandgaon, and a I.epcr Home at Raj Nandgaon. 
The staff consists of 14 missionaries and 28 
native preachers and Bibje women. 


tenaneo of Asylums for Lepers and Homes lor 
thin untainted childien, woi long largely in 
India, ( luna, and Japan. Its work in India is 
earned on through eo-opcration with 29 Mis- 
sionary Societies. The Mission now has 89 
A&ylums of its own with over 4,223 Inmate^ 
mid is aiding or has some connection with work 
for lepers at 21 other places m India. In the 
Mission's owu and aided Asylums there are about 
3,100 Christians. Thu total number of lepers 
reached by tho Mission in India is about 5,000, 

An important feature of tho work of the 
Mission is the segregation of tho untainted or 
healthy children of lepers fiom their diseased 
parents. Nearly 600 children are thus being 
segregated and saved from becoming lepers. 

The Mission very largely relies on voluntary 
contributions for Its support. Patroness : The 
Dowager Duchess of Dufl'crin and Ava. Presi- 
dent : The Primate of Ireland. Head Office, 
28, North Bridge, Edinburgh. Mr. WellesleV 
C. Bailey, General Superintendent. General 
Secretary: Mr. W. H. 1’. Anderson, 20, Lincoln 
Place, Dublin. Secretary for India: The Rev- 
Frank old rieve, -Comely Bank, Simla, io whom 
communication s and subscriptions may be sent. 
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THU REGIONS BEYOND MISSION All Y UNION. 
— An interdenominational Society commenced 
work at Motlhari, Behar, in ldOO, and now 
occupies 4 stations and 7 outstations in the 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 13 Europeans, and 34 Indian workers. 
There are 21 Elementary schools, with 517 

B , a Girls' and a Boys' Orphanage and 
Ing school, communicants number 50. 

The National Missionary Society of India 
—Established 1005, it has a staff of 21 Indian 
Missionaries and 20 helpers operates in Mont- 

S ornery District (the Punjab), Nukkar Thasll 
U. P.) t North Kanara (Bombay), Rarjai- 
Cannala Talukas (Bombay), Omalur (Madras) 
and Bhagalkund Agency (0.1. ). Christian 
community 2,000. Twelve schools. Two 
Dispensaries, Organ : The National Missionary 
InUlhgenrer (a monthly journal in English 
sold at 12 a- per year po-it free). 

dewral Secretaries : Mr. TC. T. Paul, n a , 
O. B. 1C. Calcutta and Mr P. O. Philip, n a , 

M. M. S. Otlice, Vcpory, Madras. 

The Seventh Day Adventists.— Established 
in India in 1895. Work carried on in English, 
Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Bengali, Santali, Tamil, 
Telugu, Mal.*ypl:nn. Marathi, Gnjrratl, Burmese 
and Karen, including schools, dispensaries and . 
evangelical stations. President' W. \V\ Fletcher,, 1 
17, Abbott Hoad, Lucknow: Secretary and | 
Treasurer : A. H. Wllli||0. j 

The American aSnnonite Mission.— ; 
Established 1899, works in the C. Provinces.! 
Mission staff numbers 20, Indian workers 80, 1 
Church members 581, 1 Industrial Training I 
Institution, 1 High School, 1 Bible j 
School, 2 Orphanages, 1 Widows' Home, 1 
1 Leper Asylum ; Elementary Schools, 8 ; DIa- j 
penaarles, u ; Hospital, l. Superintendent : Itev.l 
P. A. Friescu, P. O. Jamgaon, via Drug, C. P. ! 

The general Conference— Mrnnonite 1 
MISSION — Started m 1901 in the C. Provm* 1 
oes. Workers number 12; Leper, Medical,! 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and educational ’■ 
work canied on Secretary : Ilcv. E. 1*. Sterner,! 
Janjgir, 0 p. j 

Thu Ktmicu and Central India IIill! 
Mission— Established 1890 in the C. p. and I 
Berar, has amission staff of 14, Indian work- 
ers 20 ; Churches 6, Communicants 105 ; Chris- j 
tian community 209 ; 2 Boarding and 6 
Elementary schools, with 74 pupils. Secretary ; ■ 
Rev. Carl Wydner, Elliohpur, Borar. 

The Ceylon and India General Mission— i 
Established 1893, occupies stations in India , 
in the Coimbatore and Anantapur Districts. I 
Mission staff 23 ; Indian workers 76 ; Churches 1 
10, with Communicants 271, and Christian 
community 750; Orphanages 3; Elementary! 
'schools 29; pupils 682. 

Secretary : PaBtor W. Mallis, Coonoor, Nilgiris. 

The boys’ Christian Home Mission— 
Owes Its existence to a period of famine, was 
commenced in 1889. Mission staff 13, Indian 
workers 22. There are elementary schools with 
52 children, two orphanages and a Widows’ 
Home, where Industrial training is given. There 
are three Mission Stations — At Dhond, and at 
Bahroich, and Bcnaies in United Provinces. 
Director : Rev, Albeit Norton, Dhond, Poona 
District. 


Ladies* Societies. 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission,-* 
This is an interdenominational society, with 
headquarters 33 Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in seven stations in 
the Bombay Presidency, fourteen in United 
Provinces, and five in the Punjab. There are 
76 European Missionary ladies on the staff and 
28 Assistant Missionaries, 151 Indian workers, 
teachers and nurses and 140 Bible women. 
During 1917 there were 1,453 iu-patients in 
the five hospitals supported by the Society 
(Nasik, Benares, .Taunpur, Lucknow and Patna), 
but the Victoria Hospital, Benares, was practic- 
ally closed in 1917. There were 18,208 out- 
patients 75,395 attendances at the Dispensaries 
Tn their 4 4 schools were 3,700 pupils, and 
there is a University Department at Lahore. 
The evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by house to hoii.se visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas ; 3,189 womon in 2,778 houses 
w ic so taught. The 140 Bible womeii visited 
542 villages ; the number of houses was 1,230. 

The Ludhiana Zenana and Medical Mis- 
sion has removed its headquarters to Lahore 
leaving one Bible woman working in the city 
of Ludhiana. Four missionaries are in LoJ. ore 
and woik is being carried on In the Lahore 
District in connection with the. Ameiienn Pres- 
byterian Mission. 

The Missionary Settlement for University 
Women was founded in Bombay in 1895 to 
reach the higfaci class of Indian ladies, its acti- 
vities now include a hostel for women students, 
in addition to educational, social, and evauge 
listic work. Warden, Miss Dobson, Girgaum, 
Bombay. 

The Murti Mission, the well-known work of 
Pandita Ramabai, enables upwards of 360 
widows, deserted wives and orphans to earn a 
comfortable living by means of industrial work 
oiganised by the Pandita, supported by a good 
staff of Indian helpers. A large staff of Euro- 
pean Missionary Ladies do evangelistic work 
iTi the surrounding Kedgoon, Poona District. 

Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission of the Disciples of Christ 
(Foreign Christian Missionary Society of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Christian Women’s Board of 
Missions of Indianapolis combined) commenced 
work in 1882 ; its area Central and United 
Provinces ; number of Indian Churches 14, 
and immersed communicants 18 450. The Chris 
tian Constituency numbers 2,945. Its staff, 
including Missionaries’ wives, 76 ; Asst, mission- 
aries 2 and Indian Workers’ staff 319. There 
arc 8 Hospitals, 13 Dispensaries, with 109,994 
in-patients and out-patients for the past year. 
Two Orphanages and an Industrial Home 
show 536 inmates, and one Boarding School for 
girls and two hostels for boys. 664 inmates. 
Two leper asylums with 95 inmates. Tubercular 
Sanatorium at Pindra Road: 44 inpatients 
during year. In connection with the 
Industrial work a farm ol 400 acres has been 
taken at Dam oh., an Indm trial School at 
Dainoh which teaches carpentry, needle work 
industry at Kulpahar which did Rs. 6,200 worth 
of business last year. Printing work atfjub- 
bulpore 3,000,000 pages pf Christian Utetyturq 
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last year, There are 8 Middle schools, 34 
Primary schools |rith 2,917 scholars; 2 Board 
Ing schools, with"300 students. An active zenana 
work is carried on, and there is a home for 
women and children. 


institutions are connected with the Mission, a 
second grade College, High School for Girls, 
Hospital for women and children, Normal 
Training School, and Industrial School. Sec- 
retary : The Rev. Victor McCauley, Guntur, 


The Australian branch has three Mission 
stations in Poona District. The Great Britain 
and Ireland branch has two mission stations, 
one in Mirzapur District, TJ. P., and one in ala- 
man District, Orissa. These have no organic 
connection with the India Mission of the Dis - 
clplcB of Chrtet. 

Secretary: Rev. W. B. Alexander, Jubbul* 
pore, C.P. 

Undenominational Missions. 

The Central Asian Mission, with a Church, 
Dispensary and School is found on the N.-W. 
Frontier, conducted on the lines of the China 
Inland Mission, and has Kafrist&n as its objec- 
tive. 


The Evangelical National Missionary 
Society of Sweden, founded in 1856, occupies 
tlus districts of He till, Chiudwura and Saugor 
in the Central Provinces. There are 1,619 
Church members and 11 Indian Congregations. 
The stall numbers 27, including women, with 
an Indian staff of 108. Schools number 36 with - 
1,517 children. Only two of the schools are 
Secondary, all the rest are Primary Schools. 
There are small dispensaries at most of the 
stations. There are three Christian Colonies, 
1 Workshop with an aided Carpentry fkhdol, 
1 Female Industrial School, 1 Widows* Home, 
5 Orphanage ami Boarding Schools for Christian 
children. Secretary: Rev. P. JO. Froberg, 
Chhindwara, C. P. 


The Friends Foreign Missionary Association 
with Headquarters at Hoshangabad, Control 
Provinces, commenced in 1874. Work has 
recently been opened up in the Gwalior and 
Bhopal States. There are 6 Churches, 21 
Missionaries, 197 members. Orphanages foi 
Boys and Girls, 1 Anglo-Vernacular school, 
15 Day Schools, one High School and one Zenana j 
Hospital with a general dispensary connected j 
with the Mission, in addition to a self-support- 
ing weaving pommimity at Itarsi, and a Farm 
Colony m ar Hoshangabad. Secretary. Mr 15. H 
Backhouse, Ho-hangabad. 0. i\ 

The American Friends’ Mission with 5 Mis- j 
sionaries is working at Nowgong. Secretary: 
Miss D. Fistlor, Nowgong, C. I. 

Tho Old Church Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency m India. 
Secretary : J. W. Tringle, Esq., Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— Occupy 46 stations 
In the U. Provinces, Bengal, 8. Mahrulta, Goda- 
vari Delta, Ivanarese, Tmnevelly, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts They 
hold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 


The Basel Mission was commenced in 1834, 
and occupies 26 main stations and 128 out- 
stations in the I'oorg, S. Mahratta, Nilgiris, and 
N. and S. Cunara districts of 8. W. India. 
Tho total European Staff numbers 41 with 
1, 1 10 Indian workers. There are 06 organised 
Churches, with a membership of 19,762. Edu- 
eational work embraces 204 schools (including 
2 Theological, 9 Boarding and 4 High schools) 
with 16,970 Elementary and 3,150 Secondaiy 
school pupils and 831 scholars in Boarding 
| Institutions and Orphanages. There are good 
| Hospitals at lletgiri and Calient under Euro- 
! pean doctois with 3 branch hospitals and 4 
j Dibpe.Ti u aiU'S connected ; 66,804 patients were 
: treated last year There is a Leper Asy' im at 
! Chevayur. 

j The industrial wo r k of the Mission comprises 
I 17 establishments, embracing one mechanical 
establishment of a first rate order at Mangalore, 
2 Mercantile branches, 7 Weaving and 7 Tile 
work establishments in the Kanara and Malabar 
districts; employes number 3,633. A large 
Printing Press at Mangalore Issues publica- 
tion in the Kanaresc, Malayulam, Tulu and 
I English language^ 


Lutheran Societies. j Secretary : Rev B. Lnthi, Mangalore. 


The American Evanoelican Lutheran j 
Mission, General Council, founded in 1844 for 
the Uodaveri and Kistua Districts, has its 
Headquarters at ltajahmundry. Its staff consists 
of 27, including Missionaries’ wives and Lady 
Doctors, with 604 Indian Workers, The mem- 
bership is 25,800. There are Boys’ and Girls’ 
Central Schools, Mission Press, a well -equipped 
hospital and Book Depot at Rajahmundry, and 
a High School at Pcddapur and another at 
Bhlrnavaram, since November 1918 the two 
American Lutheran Missions at Guntur ami 
Rajahmundry have been amalgamated, exist- 
ing as two Conferences now. Chairman : The 
Rev. E. Nnudoectfee, BhimaVaram. 


The Church of Sweden Mission— Was 
founded in 1874. Operated till 1915 In the 
Madura, Tanjorc, Trlohluopoly and Ramnad 
Districts. Since 1015 the Mission having taken 
full chargo of the former Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission Hold, works also in the Madras, 
Chingleput, Coimbatore, Salem and S, Arcot 
Districts with diaspora congregations in Ran- 
goon, Penang and Colombo. European staff 
numbers 21, Ordained Indian Ministers 32, 
Indian workers 104, Organised Churches 41 f 
Baptised Membership 20,847. Schools 261, 
! Pupils 12,825 (9,750 boys, 3,079 girls). Teach- 
ing staff 655. Secretary: Rev. E. Heuman, 
D. D., Trlciiiuopoly. 


The ' General Synod ’ Section of the above, I 
has its headquarters in Guntur, founded in 1 
1842. Its Christian community numbers 
46,694, with 16,242 communicants, 27 mis- 
sionaries inclusive of wives, and 815 Indian 
workers, shewing an increase of 61 per cent, 
during the pst ten years. The following 


Thr Missouri Evangelical Lutheran Mis- 
sion — is located in North Arcot, Salem, Tinne- , 
velly and Travaneoro with a staff of 5 Mission* 
arles. Throe Training Institutions, 3 55 pupils, 
65 Elementary schools with 2,789 pupils Ere 
connected with the Mission. Secretary: Rev, 
Henry' Hamann, Ambiir, N. Ajcot District. 
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Tbk Danish Evangelical Lutheran Mis- 
sion. — Established 1803 in South Arrot., work- 
ing there and in North Arcot, on the Shcvaioy 
Hills and in Madras, has a total staff or 14 Mis- 
sionaries and 211 Indian worker*. Communi- 
cants 1,050, Christian community i.ooo, 1 High 
School, 2 Boarding Schools, 4 Industrial Schools, 
Elementary Schools 58, total scholnis 3,481, 
Dispensary patient- 21,849. 

Chairman : Rev. J. Bittmann, 38, Broadway, 
Madras. 

Tnpi Santa ii Mission of the Northern 
Churches (tornmily known as the India 
Home Mission to the Sankiis) — Foundel 
in 1867, ^\orks in the S.mtal P.irgaius, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and Dinajpnr. Woik 
is principally among the San tala. Tire ini-aon 
stai? numbers 25; Indian workers 312; 
communicants 3,000 , Chnstian community 
20,300; organised churches 30; boarding 
schools 3 ; pupils 308 ; elementary schools 
31; pupils 535; industrial school, 1. Secretary • 
Uev. P. u. Budding, Dumka, ftant.)| Pargana\ 

Missions anp Enryiy Tiuivinu Act. — in 

May 1018, tie toll owing notier regarding All- - 
moms w ti s puh!i-,li-‘d m the “ «lj|5s dti- ol India" - - 
“ The following missions or religious H'-socialion- 
Arc declared companies under Act 2 (the Emm, 
Trading Act) ot 1010 -I he Dip/ag Ev mgehcal 
Lutlician Mission, Madras, the lb nnan-bi ie 
Evangelical Luther tit Mission, Madras, the 
Schleswig Holstein Evangi heal but he i an Mi -ion, 
Madras, the (Joiner Evan '4 Iu*al Ijiitlici.in 
Mission, ol the United Brovin* v**, a in i llidui 
and Orissa, the German Evsmgelnal Lutheran 
Mission of Ranchi, Ihliar and Ori^a Ihe 
Governor- Unit rjl in <’oum il not i lie s that I he 
powers contci red under S. efion 7 of tin* said 
Act .shall extend to the propi ity, mmahle and 
hnmovaiile, ol these missions or religious 
associations.'’ t 

Tu Juno, 1919, the Government of India * fa- 
ted. — “ Effect is aheady hung gi\»u to Lin <ug 
gestlou that ern-mv missions in India should he 
taken uYur hv lint Hi societies, 3 ho pinpii- 
t-iea and undertaking- ot hosiile missions have 
been vested in the LTowsinn.il I'lKtodmn ol 
Enemy Property with a Wew to their tranMu 
$o boards ot trustees compost d paitly ot non- j 
official members nominated bv the National 
Missionary (foundl of India with the nppiov.il • 
ol the Government of India and ])nrtlv ot Go- j 
Vernment olhrials, and those Boards ot Trus- i 
tees will in due course transfer tlie undertakings ! 
and properties to a missionary society to ho 
selected by thorn with the approval ot tlie (Jo- ; 
Vernor- General in Council. 

Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church began Us I 
Indian Mission in 1857, and with the exception I 
ol Assam, and the N. W. Frontier Provinces is ' 
now established in all the political Divisions of 
India. Its number of baptised Christians 
stands at 206,275, under the siiDorvision of 
240 ordained and 900 un ordained Ministers. 
Schools of aU grades number 1,569 with 39,087 
students, Sunday School scholars stand at 
126,000, and young peoples’ societies at 604, j 
generally known as Kpwoith Leagues. Thirty ! 


Anglo-Indian Congregations are found in the 
larger Cities, with one College, 6 High schools, 
and numerous Middle schools for this class. 
For Anglo-Vernacular Education' the mission has 
3 Colleges, 12 High schools and 62 schools of 
Lower grade. The net increase from the non- 
Christian races has been at the rate of 15,009 
per annum, for the lust decade. The Isabella 
Thoburn Training College at Lucknow is a large 
Institution. There .are large printing presses 
at Calcutta. Madras and Lucknow. 

In Burma there are 9 schools, with 1,484 
pupils, a large Boarding aud Day school for 
European girls at Rangoon, a hill station 
Boarding school for girls at Thnndaung, and 
an Amilo-Indian Church at Rangoon. 

While financially supported by tho Board 
of Foieigu Missions of the American Methodist 
Kpiscop.il Church, ecclesiastically the Church 
in India is independent of foreign control, 
In ing under the supervision of its own bishops, 
\'iz , lit shop, 1»\ \V. Wame, Lucknow. Bwfiop 

J.E. Uobmson, Bangalore, and Bhhop, J w. 

Robinson, Bombay. 

The American Wcnlcvun Minion, S.injan, 
Thun.i Deduct and l’ardi, Sniat Disfricl, has 
scAeit Missiomuus on the field and three more 
under appointment. tt\o mam stations, six out- 
-tatious, mue Schools, one orphanage and an 
iiKliis1ri.il i inn Snpe)int> wind O. It. II ur\ <•> , 
Ninja n, Th.uM District. 

'I he Refmimd Episcopal Cliurch of American 
(Methodist) at Lniitpur and Lucknow 1J. V has 
2 Miwouuriis, 4 0 id stations, 2 Orphanage? 
and a memh rslup of neiuly 10(*. 

Tim Wlsuiyan Methodist Missionary 
S ooin if v commenced work m India in J817 
(t’e^ion in JS1 i) The Mission in India is in gun- 
ned into ]() Di-drict Synods with 3 Piovinml 
Synods. There ib a large English woik con- 
nected with t ho Smietv, 20 ministers giving 
tlicir v, I k lc time to Military work and English 
chilli he*. 

The distilcts occupied include 64 main sta- 
tions ir Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bom hay, 
Punjab, Cen tral Provinces, Hyderabad 'Vizam’s 
Dominions), Trielmiopoly and Burma The 
linropchn staff mimbers‘148 with 3,150 in dion 
woikcis; Communicants 19,633, ami total 
(•u.Htian community 58,253. Organised Chur- 
ches 93. 

Educational work compiles 7 Christian 
Colleges, students, 8,807 ; 9 Theological Institu- 
tions, pupils, 129; 21 High Schools, pupils, 5,548; 
10 lndUsUnil schools, pupils, G02 ; 1,163 Ele- 
mentary schools, with 58,400 scholars. In 
Medical work there aie 12 hospitals, 22 dis- 
pensaries, 18 qualified doctors, 4,757 in -patients 
and 285.806 attendances at the dHpenaarles. 

The above paiticuJars are those published 
for 1915. 

Vice-Chairman of General Synod : Rev. 

| D. A. Rocs, Bangalore. 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of tlie M. E. Mission is divided into 6 Confer- 
ences and is co -extensive with tho main work 
of the Mission. 110 lady Missionaries are en- 
gaged m Educational, Zenana, aud Evangelistic 
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and Medical Work. The Secretmy for the j in Berar with a stall of 10 MLiiouauus ami 24 
Loin hay Confcrtoco is Miss 0. II. Lawson, | Indian workers. Organised chuich J, (Jo min uni* 
Tu qgaon-Dabhada, Poona District. cants 70 ; 1 Jnduetnal and 0 Elcmcntarv 

Ihe Fiiek Methodist Mission of North schools, with 175 pupils. Scoretaru ‘ Miss 
America— Established at Yeotmal, 1803, operates | Grace E. Barnes, Yeolttial Berar 


ROYAL ARMY TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


In 1802 thero was started among the British 
troops in Agra a small Society, under the 
leadership ot ltev. 11. Uregsou, Baptist minister, 
winch after a short time took the name of the 
Soldiers’ Tobul Abstinence Society. 

For some ten years the, Souiot y struggled wit h 
varying success, spreading to other Giiriison 
8tation% but at the end of that time, though 
It hail obtained recognition from the iJors<’ 

(1 Hauls, and was the ftrst Society who-c 
Pledge was recognised, the membership 

was not, mote than 1,2U0. In tlifi year iS7.l, 

however, thiough the miiuence of the then 
Commander-m-Chief, the woik was placed 
on a ttimor tooting, tlie Kev. Golson Gicgson 
gave up his whole time to it, and by accom- 
panying the tioops through the Afghan War, 
mating an extended torn through Egypt 
and bringing the work into close tomb with 
troops, hol.li dumg peace and wm, iu the 
year L886, when lie left the Soeiet.y, it num- 
bered about 11,000 members, lie was 
billowed by a Madras Chaplain, who after two 
years gave place to the Kev. j. II. Bateson. 
In 1880, the late Lord Unbelts, Co mmuti dor-in - 
Clmf, organised his Scheme for Regimental ; 
Institutes, which have had a wonderful j 
elf cel on the life of British soldiers in the I 
East ; and the Total Abstinence Society I 
was so far incorpoiuted into the scheme as j 
to be allowed ample accommodation, and 
many practical benefit^, in eveiy Bmt. At 
the same tunc llu* name was changed to that 
of the Army Temperance Association, and 
the work of virious societies thus linked 
together, under one organisation. The effect 
has been more than even the inauguratoi 
himself ever hoped for. The membership rose 
steadily from that date and still increases. 

Growth of the Society.— In 1889 thcr© 
were 12, 1 40 members ; in 1899, 20,(588 ; in 1909. I 
30,220, while m 1913-14, the total was 35,000. 
or over 45 per cent of the total garrison m ! 
India In 1908, the Secretary having le- 1 
tired alter 20 years’ work, the ltev. if. 0. j 
Martin, Mi, a Chaplain in Bengal, was i 
selected by II. E. Lord Kitchener, to the j 
post of Secretary, Twenty yiars ago, the 
Association, which lias now for some yeais 
been the. ttoynl Army Temperance Associa- 
tion, with the Patronage of King Edward 
VII, ard later of tho KiQg Emperor, George 
V., organised a similar Society in Great 
Britain, with headquarters in London, from 
which the troops in South Africa, the Modi- 
tcriancan, etc., are controlled, so that the 
whole Biitisli Army receives the attention 
of the Association. 

Varied Activities.— What primarily has been 
tho effort of the Association, namely, the 
decrease of Intemperance, and promotion of 
sobriety among soldiers has gradually grown 


into work of every kind, in the interests of 
soldiers ; promo! ion of sport, occupation of 
■’pare time, assistance towards employment 
in Civil Life, advice and inhumation on the 
*> object of Emigration, provision of Fuilough 
Homos, all tend to enlist- the support of 
office is and men in the Association, and add 
to its value to them, and to the efficiency of 
Us work, generally. The wondeiful change 
that iu late yeais has taken place in the 
eh u arte r of tin* British Army, in India 
uaily, ia due to vnuous cau&ort, including 
tho increased Interest in games and sjyorts, 
the spread of education, tho dilfoicnfc class 
of men enlisted, mid so on, but the It. A. T. A. 
has ulwava b*n_n given ils due share among 
other causes, by all authorities and Blue 
Books, and paitieulaily by Officers Com- 
manding Divisions, Brigades and Bints. 
Thoso changes m conduct are seen mo^fc 
plainly in the mcieascd good health of the 
Army in fndia. 

Effect in the Army.- -In tlie year 1889, 
1,174 Biitisli boldieis died m india, and 
1,800 were invalided unfit fur further did y ; 
m 1910, only 310 died, and 184 were invahdod. 
In L889, (588 undeiwent. treatment for Deli- 
uum tiernens, in J BIO, only 37 In conduct 
the same difference is to in- found ; as late 
as 190 L ns many as 545 Couita Martial were 
held on men for o'Icuvm due to excessive 
dunking ; in 1906 only 217. In 1904, 2,231 
good conduct medals were issued ; in 1910, 
th<*re were 4,581. Ju regard to the character 
of the men themselves, who become membeis 
of the Association, dining their service, we 
And that in 1912. f .9 per cent, on transfer 
from the Colour- obtained Exemplary char- 
aclers, and 93 pm tent, either Exemplary 
or Very Good ; the remainder were for tho 
mo»t part men who, alter some years of 
heavy drinking, had towards the end of 
their service been persuaded to t-iy and 
leiorm them-wlves, but not soon enough to 
lvoid the c msequeuees of previous excess. 

Organisation. -The War has necessarily 
brought, inen ased worK upon tills society, the 
results of which wen* very quickly apparent. 

! Capacious reception sheds fitted up in the Docks 
at Bombay mid Karachi, piovpd of the greatest 
! value to troops moving from India, and to the 
1 large number coming m : special arrangements 
tided by a loan trom tlie Government of India, 
enabled the It. A. T. A. to organise branched 
in every Terdtorial unit immediately on arrival, 
; -.pecial attention bC'Ug paid to small detach- 
incuts ami to the II ill stations. In co isequenoa 
there were, within a mouth of tho completion 
I of the Garrison, over 70 Territorial Branches, 
i containing nearly 50 per cent, of the new ar- 
I rivals, and this inis increased consistently over 
1 since. Iu addition to covering all troops from 
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Aden to Singapore, the 15 . A. T. A. is the 
only Society working in Mesopotamia. 
Institutes have been opened and the cordial 
good will of the authorities enables the E. A, 
T. A. to provide many amenities to the very 
trying experiences of this Force. The men 
relieved, and sent back to India for periodic 
rest, in addition, receive a warm welcome and 
entertainment at the hands of the Association. 
The following is tho organisation of the Council 
and management : — 

Patron: Liis Majesty the King Emperor. 
President' His Excellency the Commander - 
in-Ciucf. 

Council’ 

'The General Officers, Heads of Departments, 
Army Headquarters. 

The General Officers Commanding Division. 
Two Officers Commanding Regiments. 
Officers of the Jt A. M. 0. and I. M. 3. 

Two Regimental Quartermasters. 

B«prosentativt:s ol the various Churches. 

Executive Committee. 

Brig - General T. M. Luke, O.B.E., D.S.O, 
R.A-. President. 

I»t. -Colonel A. Shairp, C.M G. 

Lieut- Colonel F. H. Moody, M.C. 

General Secretary: Miss I. M. Villicrs. 


All-India Tomperanco Conference, formed in 
1903, which meets every yeaitf as a matter of 
convenience, at the same time and place as 
tho Indian National Congress, but having no 
official connection with it. The President 
is elected annually. Tho President for 1914 was 
the ltev. Herbert Anderson. The membership of 
tho Conference is the 280 Indian Temperance 
Societies affiliated with the Anglo-India 
Temperance Association as above, from each 
of which delegates are sent to the Annual 
Meeting of the Conference. Special Councils 
unbracing Presidency Societies arc estab- 
lished at Bombay, Allahabad, Calcutta and 
Madras, each of which has its own local 
President, Secretary and Committee. The 
Bombay Temperance Council was Inaugurated 
in 1897. It. consists of delegates elected by 
about 23 different temperance, religious and 
philanthropic societies at work in Bombay, 

| Poona, Ahmedabad and Surat, including several 
j of tho Christian churches, the International 
i Order of Good Templars, the International 
I Order of Rechabites and the Women's Christian 

Temperance Union. The medium of communl- 

cation between tho Societies composing the 
Conference is the Abkari, published quarterly 
fiom England by the A. I. T. A. Airumgst 
the general aims of tho Conference ma* bo 
i mentioned : — 

The separation of the licensing from thu 
revenue ; 


Auditor. Nelson, King and Simson. 

Bankers: Bank of Bengal and Alliance Bank 
of Simla. 

Head Office, Talbot House, Simla. 

Tins Anolo-Indian Tkilpkkanok Associa* j 
TlON — Founded in 1888 by the late Mr. W. S j 
Caine, m.p., is ft Home Assnciat Ion which lias b<vn j 
the means of establishing a net work of Tempe- 
rance Societies throughout tho Indian Em- 1 
pire, and has provided a common platform J 
upon which Christians, Hindus, Mahomedansl 
aud Parsis unite for the moral elevation of j 
tho Jndian peoples. There aro 280 Indian | 
Societies affiliated with the Association. ; 
Tho President is Sir J, Herbert Roberts, i 
Bart., m.p., and Secretaries, Sir Rhalcliandra I 
Krishna, Kt., l.m. (Bombay), and Mr. John 
Turner Rao (liondon). The Interests of the 
Association are especially represented in 
Parliament by the President., aud tho lit. 
Hon. T. R. Kerens, M.P., Mr. J. Herbert 
Lewis, m.p., and the lit.. Hon. Sir Thos. Whit- 
taker, M.P., all of whom aro members of the 
Association's Council. The Association pub- 
lishes a quarterly journal Abkari, edited by 
Mr. Frederick Grubb. Officers— Ark brook, 

Home Park Road, Wimbledon. 

The all-India Temperance Conference.— 
Growing out of the Association mentioned 
above aiul in closost relation with it is the 


The doing away with the present system 
of license auctiooeeiing ; 

Tho reduction of the present number of 
liquor shops and the prevention of the 
formation of new ones in important 
positions especially in the crowdod areas 

The later opening and the earlier closing 
of liquor 6hops, and the entire closing 
of them on public holidays; 

The ml reduction of Temperance Teaching in 
the Government Eloxnentary Schools and 
Colleges, which despite tho desire of Gov- 
ernment expressed in their Ch ular letter 
No. 730-37 of 12th Sept, 1907 to “ deal with 
the subject of intemperance in a few 
sensible lessons in the sanctioned Readers," 
has not yet been adequately treated and 
as in the corresponding schools in England. 

The general sproad of Total Abstinence prin- 
ciples depends more largely upon the 
individual Societies constituting tho Confer- 
ence than upon the official body. Amongst 
t ho mot, hods are lantern addresses, dramatic 
^presentations and singing ' by Itinerant 
prenehors. Twelve paid Lecturers travel 
through various districts holding public 
mootings and addressing the masses wherever 
possible. Educational work is especially to 
the front in tho Punjab district through the 
Amiitsar Society. 
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(Brought up to 1st January 1910,) 

VICTORIA, by the Grace of God of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, 

Defender of the Faith, Empress of India,— 

To all to whom these presents shall come : 

Whereas it hath been represented unto Us 
that it is advisable that the rank and precedence 
of persons holding appointments in the East 
Indies as regulated by Our Boyal Warrant, 
dated the 18th day of October 1876, should be 
altered, We do therefore hereby declare that it 
is Our will and pleasure that in lieu of the table 
laid down in Our said recited Warran\ the fol- 
lowing table be henceforth observed with respect j 
to the rank and precedence of the persons licrer 
Inaftcr named, viz. : — 

1. Governor- General and Viceroy of India. ! 

2. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. | 

3. President of the Council of the Governor- ! 
General. 

4. Lieutenant-Governor when in his own 
territories. 

5. Commander-in-Chief in India; and offi- 
cers in el large of the /hob, Quetta- 1‘islim and 
Thal-Photiatl Districts, throughout their res- 
pective charges, whether British or Agency 
territory. 

6 Lieutenant-Governor. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal. 

H. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India. 

9. Ordinary Members of the Council of the 
Governor-General. 

10. Comrnandor-in-Cliief of Ilia Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

It. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 

12. Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 

12. Ordinary Members of Council in Madras 
Bombay and IVn gal ; and Members of the 
Executive Council "of the Lieutenant -Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa when within their own 
jurisdiction. 

14. Lieu tenant- General-! Commanding the 
Forces, Punjab, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; 
and Chief of the Staff. 

15. Chief Commissioners of the Central 
Provinces and Assam, Residents at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore ; Agents to the Governor- 
General in Rajputana, Central India, and 
Baluchistan ; Agent to the Governor- General 
and Chief Commissioner, North West Frontier 
Province; Executive Members of the Conned of 
the Lieu teuaut-GoVornor of Bihar and Orissa 
when outside their jurisdiction. 

16. Puisne Judges of a High Court. 

17. Chief Judge of a Chief Court. 

18. Military Officers above the rank of Major- 
General. 

19. Comptroller and Auditor -General. 

20. Additional Members of the Council of the 
Governor-General for makiug Laws and Regu- 
lations and tho Chairman of the Railway Board. 


[ 21. Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow 

I and Nagpur. 

I 22. Secretaries to the Government of India * 

| the Members of the Railway Board and Joint 
i Secretaries to the Government of India. 

| 23. Commissioner in Sind. 

j 24 Judges of a Chief Court, Recorder of 
i Rangoon and Judicial Commissioners, Burma. 

| 25. Chief Secretaries to the Governments of 

j Afadras and Bombay and the Chief CommLs- 
I sinner of Delhi when within his own jurisdle- 
tion. 

20. MajorB-Oeneral, Members of a Board of 
Revenue, Commissioners of Revenue and 
Customs, Bombay ; Financial Commissioners, 
Punjab ami Burma, Inspector- General of Irri- 
gation ; Director-General, Indian Medical 

Service. 

27. Judicial Commissioners, Including Addi- 
tional Judicial Commissioners of Oudh, the 
Central Provinces, and Sind ; the Financial 
Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

28. Additional Members of tho Councils of the 
Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal for 
making Laws and Regulations, Members of the 
Legislative Council of a Llcutcnant-Govcmor. 

29. Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universities. 

First Class. 

30. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years' btanding. 

31 . Advoeatcs-Ccneral, Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

32. Commissioners of Divisions, the Super- 
intendent of Port Blair, and Residents, Political 
Agents, and Superintendents drawing Its. 2,000 
a month and upwards (not being Collectors or 
Deputy Commissioners of British Districts) 

, within their respective charges ; tin* Revenue 
and Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan, 
within British Baluchistan and the Agency 
territories. 

33. Chic! Secretaries to Local Governments 
other than those of Madras and Bombay. 

34. Surveyor-General of India, Directors- 
General of the Post Office, of Telegraphs in India 
and of Railways, Chief Engineers, first class, 
Accountants-General, Military and Public Works 
Departments, Director, Royal Indian Marine, 
and Manager, NoTth-WYsterii Railway and 
Directors of Railw ay Construction and Railway 
Traffic and the Chief Engineer, Telegraphs. 

35. Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Crown. 

36. Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

37. Brigadiers-Gencr&ls; Consuls-Gcneral. 

3b Commissioners of Divisions ; Revenue 
and Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan, when 
iu Kelat or Las Bela or elsewhere outside the 
limits of his charge; and the Chief Commissioner ■ 
of Delhi. 
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oD. CohimLsjoiicr ol Northern India, Salt 
Revenue, and Opium \gcnts, Benares and Bihar, 
and Director, Central Criminal intelligence De- 
partment, and idle Educational Commissioner 
with the Uovcrnimut ot India. 

40- Secretaries and Joint Si < r< taiics to Lotal ! 
Governments, tin Pri\ ate Secretary to Jbhc \ 
Viceroy ; Members ol the Legislative Count il of j 
a Chief Commissioner. i 

Sfcond Class. j 

41. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 

23 yeais* standing, Colonels and Consuls. ‘ 

42. Military Secret uiy to the Viceroy. ' 

43. Judicial Coinniiasionois of the ITydoiahad I 
Assigned Districts and Baluchistan ; the i 
Supenntrndcnt of Tort Blair ; Resident*, 
Political Agents, and BupeiinL'iideiiLs diuwmg ' 
Rs. 2,01)0 a month and. upwards (not. being Col- 
lectors or Deputy CoinmisMom is of Biitish 
Districts). 

44. Fii«pcetor-(ieneral of Toi sh in Tudia» 
Dim tor oi tin Deologn al Sii r \ , v ; Dinctor* 
GeheiaJ ol Mueatinn in jjcli.i 

45. hlamiiny Counul to the Gov *'i uinint of 
India. 

40. Dueetois of Public In-Jim I mn, and 
Inspect ois-Gencial of Police and Pilsods under 
f.ocal <*o\ni mill ills, Account nnts-i Jei-i la 1 and 
the Director o) the Indian institute ol Science. 

47. Survey Commissioner and Duedor of 
Laud Recouts and Agticoiltuir, Bombay; Com- 
missioncis ot Settlements; and Pontroileu of 
Military Accounts, IVputv Military Vuditon- 
(leiicraland rtenioi Contiolli r ol Uditarj Supple 
Accounts. 

48, Chief or Senloi Ciul Sceulaiy to a Local 
Adimrustiatioii. 

40. Chief Engineers second and n.iir-1 clasbCs ; 
Deputy Sui veyor-Ueneial ; Deputy Duector- 
G oucral of Tclegiaphs m Jiiaii, Direetor-in- 
Chiel, ludo-Kiirop an Teh graph Department 
and S er« tary to the Railwav Boaid. 

50. Divisional and District and So- 1 -ions 
Judges, Collectors ami Magistrates of Distiict* ; 1 
Deputy Commissioners of DHrictn; Dejmty j 
Hupeilniondent of Poit Blair; the Cluet Officer | 
of each Presidency Municipality within i 
their respective charge*, and the .Judicial Coin- . 
mi&ionor, Chota Nagpur • Chau man of the ■ 
Boards <4 Trustees for the impioveinent of 
the Cities of Bomhav and Calnilla. and 
Pr *o lent, Raugo m Muiicipal Commit tu. 
within th- ir respective charges. 

51. Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ran- 
goon and Nagpur. 

52. Deputy Seen ta lies to the Government of 
India and Director-General of Commerei.il 
intelligence 

63. The Senior Chaplains of tho Church of 
Scotland in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

54, Remembrancers of Legal Attairs and Gov- 
ernment Advocates under Local Government's; 
Chief Conservators ot Fousts, and President, 
Forest Research Institute College, Dolira Dun. 


55. Officers in the First Class Graded List of 
Civil Offices now reserved fou Members of tho 
Indian Civil Service; the Deputy Military Ac- 
r ouutaH-Geiieral and the Junior Controller of 
Military Supply Accounts. 

Third class. 

56. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
18 yearn’ standing and Lieutenant-Colonels. 

57. The Deputy Direcior, Royal Indian 
Marine. 

58. The Assistant Director, Royal Indian 
Mai me. 

50. Commaudeis and Inspectors of Machi- 
ne! y, Ko>al Indian Marine. 

00. Political Agents and Superintendents 
di awing les-* than Rs. 2,000 a month (not being 
Collectors or Deputy Commissioners of 'British 
Planets), Within their own < bulges; the Poli- 
tical Agent in ICel.it ; and Distnet Judges in 
Lower Burma and Judge of the Small Cause 
Couit, Rangoon, wiilmi Hr u roopfi-UH* tlkWgCa. 

Gl. Seeretauos to Loral Admin) aiatiuns other 
than Hiom already spt-( i(n d, Me Curt. A^ist ant 
In the Aguittolhe G.i\einor-G« ni ral in Balu- 
chi-tan, l‘ir-1 \-stt In tile li 'sidi ill at Ilvdeia- 
! bad and in M\soii and to the Agiiit*- to the 
«.<)•,( ijioi-Gi neiai in Uaiput.ina and Central 
India. 

02. Con, -.lilting Engine ti" tu the Government 
ot India I’m Railway-. , C|ii< l Inspcitnr for 
! Kxplci-iv* in India and Consul! mg Aiihit'ct 
to l iiv GoveTuin. ul ot India 

(>L I'm ate ben eta i ns to Governors, 
i GL Military Secrefarns to Govermus. 

6a. Adnwmstiatois-Gcneral. 

(UL Sauit. irv Coinmi.—uuieis under Local 
Governments’, Postmasters- General ; the 
Comptroller, Post Dlliec, Coiibci vators of 
tor-sis, ln-t gude , Colhitor, oi Cu-toms at 
< ’;i 1, ill ta , Bombay, Madia'. Jbur'oon and 
Kai.iclu, and tho Deplilv Dn -n>i u. tal ot 
1 cleg ra] lac Tj.ithc, and Din.cK«s, Telegraph 
Liunnciiing 

67. Diieotoi 0 ot Public Inst ruction, fnspectors- 
C.eieral ot Police and Prisons under Local 
AdmmDti.it ions ; Comptrollers and Deputy 
Vud'tor^-General and Deputy Director, Crimi- 
nal Intelhgeiu e 

68. Managers of State Railways other than 
the North- Wi stern Railway; and Chahmen of 
Port Trusts, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
Rangoon 

ILL Vice-Chairman of the Port Trust, 
Calcutta ; I Urcctors of 'J rathe and Construction, 
and Directors of Telegraphs, 1st Class, 
Indian Telegraph Department; Examiners of 
Accounts, Public Works Department, first class ; 
Officers of the Superior Revenue Establishment 
of State Railways, first class, first grade ; 
i Superintending Engineers, Public Works Depart- 
1 mVnt, first class ; Superintendents of the Survey 
j of India Department, first tirade,* Director oi 
: Telegraphs, first ola-s* and Electrical Engineer- 
! in-Chiet, Telegraph Department : the Chiet 
i Examiners of Veoouuts, NorLIi Western State 
i Railway, Eait^rn B nival State Railway aiU 
l Du-ill and Rolnlkhaud State Railway, 
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70. Inspcefors-General of Registration and I included in one number will take precedence 


Directors of Land Records and Agriculture, I 
under Local < loverimonts ; Mxcfar Commissioners 
under. Local Government* and Registrar* of j 
Co-oporatlYe ( rtdif. Societies under Local Gov- ‘ 
erniucuts and Comptroller of PabmU. , 

71. Senior Chaplains other than those 
already specified. 

72. Sheriffs within their own charges. 

73. Officers in the Second Class Graded Libt, , 
of Civil Offices not reserved for Membcts of the 
Indian < i\ il Service, and Did net Judge-. in 
Lower Burma and the Judge of tin* >null Cause j 
Court Rangoon, when without their rcquetive 
Charges and the Consisting Surveyor to tile | 
Government, of Horn hay. 

Fourth Class. ! 

74. Members of the Indian Civil Service of j 

1:2 vt ais’ .standing, and Major-, and Vici-j 

Com ids t 

75. Lb' lit enant - uf n\ «m S \ with' standing, and 

ClllCd EiififjiiPiTS of thi! lloyal Imliaii 'larinc. : 

7<». Government Solicitnj*. 

77 . Insp cLor'-Geiieral oi Jb "isl . at ion , Sani- 
tary CoiUTiiu-ioni r- and Dn dor- ot land 
iteeords and Awnenltiin mid' 1 lax a I \dm»no- ; 
t rations ; JV sri ti.ars “I Co op. rd iv, CimIjI, ■ 
Societies and llw i>t I'ommi w lorn r limb i l.oi al . 
Administration 

7 rt Officers 111 the Third Cljs«- Glad *d I id of ' 
Civil Offices not rea iv<d for Mmnh. i- t»i ll, t 
Indian Civil Hi j \ i« e 

Tim entries in the above table apply evelu- 
Mvely to the [Masons entered thnein, and, while 
regulating thru relative pieeedener v.illi i.icli 
other, do not apply to tin* non-ollioiaf eoimnu- 
mty resident. in India, the members ot uhuli 
shall take then plate according to u^age. 

Officers in the above table will take pi eci donee 
1 n order of the numbers of the entries. Those 


inter an according to the date of entry into that 
number. 

When an officer holds more than one portion 
in the table, he will be entitled to Ihe highest 
position accorded 1o him. 

Officer* who are temporarily officiating In any 
nuniher m the table will rank in that number 
below permanent incumbents. 

All office] not mentioned in the above table, 
w'hose lank is regulated by comparison with 
lank m the army, to have the same rank with 
reference to civil mm v. mis as is enjoyed by 
Mildaiy Olliccis of equal guide*. 

All other persons who may not be mentioned 
in this table, to take tank according to general, 
usage, winch i* to be ex plained and determined 
by the G overran -General in Council in case any 
question shall an>e. 

Nothing in the foregoing Rules to disturb the 
existing practice i elating to precedence, at Native 
Court*, or on m . .isu«n^ of int«*ieoui*o with 

Xativva, am] the (Invornor-fWeral in Council to 

he empowered to make rules for such occasions 
•in eiwi any di.-pute shall arise. 

All la die* to take place according to the tank 
herein assigned to their n»peelivo lunbands, 
with the cm option oL wives of Peers, ami of 
ladies having pm edenee in Ln gland inde- 
pendents of their husbands, and who are not in 
lank below Uie daughter < ol Barons; such ladies 
to take place according lo their several ranks, 
with refen uee to such pnecdcnco in Knglawl, 
immediab'ly alter the wives of Members of 
tiie Collin if of the Governor-General. 

Given at. Our Court at. Windsor this tenth 
dav of December, in the year jf Our 
Loid One thoiKuul eight hundred and 
ninety-eight, and m Luo sixty-.-econd 
year of Om Rugn. 

Rv Her Majesty's Command. 
(Signed) Gi.oimc Hamilton. 


Supplementary Graded List of Civil Offices not Reserved for Members of the Indian 
Civil Service prepared under the orders of the Governor-General in Council. 


♦First Class - {.Vo. 55 of the Warrant). 
Assay Master of the Mint, Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

Chief Judges of Presidency Courts of Small 
Causes. 

Commissioners of Police, Calcutta, Madras 
Bombay, and Rangoon. 

Controller ol Printing and Stationery. 

Deputy Comptiollei -General. 

Director-General of Archaeology. 

Director of the Botanical Survey of India 
Inspector-General of Agriculture in India. 
Masters of the Mint, Calcutta and Bombay. 
Meteorological Repoitcr to tlie Government 
of India. 

Superintendent of Revenue Survey, Madras. 
Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys. 
•Second cuss— (No. 73 of the Warrant). 


Adviser on Chme-e Affairs in Bmma. 

Agent General in India for I In' Bnti-Ii Pro- 
tectorates m A filed, lrndei tlie \ dmimd ration 
of the Foreign Office, 
j Chief Collector of Customs, Burma. 

I Chief Constructor of the Royal Indian .Marine 
| DocLyaid at, Bombay. 

I Chief Jik-pei lor of Mines in India. 

J Chief Presidency Magistrates. 

Chief Superintendents of the Tdegiaph 
Department. 

Collector of Customs and Salt Revenue, 
Sirnl. 

Collectors and Magistrates of • Districts ; 
and Deputy Commissioners of Districts and of 
Settlements. 

Forc.ds, 2nd and 3rd 


! Conservators of 
| Grades. 


The entries in each class are arranged in alphabetical order. 
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Deputy Accountants-Cencral under Local 
Governments. 

Deputy Director of Telegraphs. 

Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral of Police. 

Deputy Superintendent of Port Blair, 

Director of Statistics. 

Director of Survey, Madras, 

Directors of the Persian Gulf Section, and 
of the Persian Section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. 

Directors of Telegraphs, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
Classes. 

Divisional and District and Sessions Judges. 
Divisional Controllers of Military Accounts. 
Electrical Adviser to the Government of India, 
Examiners of Accounts, Public Works 
Department, 2nd and 3rd Classes. 

Government Astronomer, Madras. 

Imperial Bacteriologist. 

Inspector of Mines to the Government of 
India. 

Judicial Commissioner. Chota Nagpur. 

Librarian, Imperial Library. 

Officer in charge of the Hr cords of ihe Gov- 
ernment, of Tndia. 

Officers of the Indian Agriculture Service 
or of the. General List of the Indian finance 
Department, or of the Superior Revenue estab- 
lishment of State Railways, or of the Civil Ve- 
terinary, forest, Survey, Mines, Costal, Tele- 
graph, Customs or S<ientitic Departments, or 
oflicers of the Indian institute of Science, or 
Sanltarv Engineers not being Superintending 
Engineers or Consulting Architects to Lore! 
Governments drawing JK 1,250 a month unit i 
upwards 

Officers of the. Indian Educational So; vice, 
and of the graded Educational Service drawing 
Rs. 1,250 a month and upwards. 

Officers of the Police Department drawing 
Rs 1,250 a month and upwards. 

Officers of the Public Works Engineer estab- 
lishment of 10 veers’ standing who Jiold the 
rank of Executive Engineer. 

Officers of the Superior Revenue Establish- 
ment of State Railways, 1st Class, 2nd and 
3rd Grades. 

Principals of Government, Colleges. 

Principal of the Mayo College, Ajmere. 
Pilncipal of the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 
Reporter on Economic Products. 

Secretary to the Bengal Legislative Council 
and Assistant Secretary to tho Government of 
Bengal in the Legislative Detriment. 

Superintendent of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta. 

Superintendents, Geological Survey of India. 
Superintendents ot Revenue Survey and 
Assessment, Bombay. 

Superintendents of the Survey of India 
Department, 2nd Grade. 


Superintending Engineers, Public Works 
Department, 2nd add 3rd Clares. 

Under Secretaries to the Government of IndlA. 
•Thihd Class— (No. 78 of the Warrant). 
Agricultural Chemist. 

Assistant. Commissioners, Northern Tndia 
Salt Revenue, drawing Rg 800 a month and 
upwards. 

Assistant Directors of Dairy Farms. 

Assistant Inspector-General of Forests. 
Assistant Secretaries to tho Government of 
India. 

Chemical Examiner for Customs and Excise. 
Collector of Income-Tax, Calcutta. 

Collector of Stamp Revenue, Superintendent 
of Excise Revenue, and Deputy Collector of 
Land Revenue, Calcutta. 

Commander of the steamer employed in the 
Persian Gulf Section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. 

Constructor of the Royal Indian Marine, 
Dockyards at Bombay and Kidderpore. 

Deputy Administrator-General, Bengal, 

Deputy Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay. 
Deputy Commissioner of Northern India, Salt 
Revenue. 

Deputy Commissioners of Police, Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioner of Salt, Abkarl and 
Customs Department., Madras. 

Deputy Conservators of Forests drawing Rs. 
800 a mouth and upwards. 

Deputy Directors of Land Records and Agri- 
culture, Madras and Burma. 

Deputy Director of tho Imperial Forest 
Pchool, Dehra Dun. 

Deputy Directors of Revenue Settlements and 
Deputy Superintendents of Revenue Surveys, 
Madras. 

Deputy Postmasters-General ot the 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd grades. 

Deputy Superintendents, Geological Survey 
of India. 

Deputy Superintendents, Survey of India 
Department. 

Director, Vaccine Institute, Bolgaum. 
District Superintendents of Police drawing 
Rs. 800 a month and upwards. 

Engineer and Electrician of the Persian 
Gulf Section of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department. 

Examines of Accounts, Public WorkB 
Department. 4th class, 1st and 2nd grades. 

Executive Engineers, Public Works De- 
partment, 1st and 2nd grades. 

First Assistant Superintendent, Port Blair. 
Inspector-General of Railway Mall Service. 
Judge of the City Civil Court, Madras. 
Judges of Presidency CourtR of Small Causes, 
and First Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Rangoon. 


• The entries in each class are arranged In alphabetical order. 
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Legal Assistant in the Legislative Department 
of the Government India, 

Officers of the Archaeological Department, 
drawing IK 800 a month and upwards. 

Officers of the Excise and Salt Departments 
drawing Rs 800 a month and upwards. 

Officers of the General List of the Indian 
Finance Department or officers of the liigher 
branch of the Military Accounts Department, 
or of the Superior Revenue Establishment ot 
State Railways, or of the Civil Veterinary, 
Forest, Survey, Police, Mines, Customs, or 
Scientific Departments drawing Rs. 900 a month 
and upwards. 

Officers of the Indian Eduuoational Service 
and of the Graded Educational Service drawing 
less than Its. 1,250 a month but more than 
Us. 1,000 a month. 

Officers of the Indian Educational Service 
and the Graded Education Service, or of the 
Indian Agricultural Service, or Sanitary 
Engineers, or Consulting Architects, or Elec- 
trical Inspectors drawing IK 1,000 a month, 
and upwards. 

Officers of the Public Woito Engineer EsUb- 

Jishmmt of 12 vrirs, standing who hold the 
rank of Executive Engineer. 

Officers of the Provincial Services of not less 
than IS years, standing, drawing Rs. 000 a 
month and upwards. 


Officers of Superior Revenue Establishments 
of the State Railways, 2nd (“lass, 1st and 2nd 
grades. 

Officers of the Postal and Telegraph Depart 
menfc drawing Rs. 800 a month and upwards. 

Palaeontologist, Geological Survey of India. 

Presidency Magistrates. 

Principals of Government Colleges. 

Protector of Emigrants and Superintendent 
of Emigration, Calcutta. 

Public Prosecutor in Sind. 

Registrar to the Chief Court, Lower Burma, 
and Secretary to the Board of Revenue in the 
Department of Revenue, Settlement, Survey, 
Land Records and Agriculture, Madras, when 
a member of the Provincial Civil Service. 

Registrars to the High Courts and to the Chief 
Court, Punjab. 

Sub-Deputy Opium Agents drawing Rs. 800 
a mouth and upwards. 

Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 

Superintendent of Land Records and Agri- 

culture in Sind. 

Superintendents of Stamps and Stationery. 

Superintendents, Telegraph Department, 
1st and 2nd Grades. 


SALUTES. 


The following la the official table of salutes In 
Indian Territories— a terra which Includes 
all the waters of India within three miles 
of the coast. '* Indian seas," within which 
some of the salutes are to be given, extend 
from the North-West entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca to Cape Comorin, excepting 
Ceylon, and from Cape Comorin to Aden, 
including the Maidive and Laccadive Islands, 


and the Persian Gulf. 

No. of 

Persons. Guns. 

Imperial Salute 101 

The King and Emperor when present in 

person 101 

Members of the Royal Family . , . . 81 

Royal Standard and Royal Salute . . 31 

Royal Salute — On the Anniversaries of 


tnc Birth, Accession and Coronation 
of the ReigiTTng Sovereign * the Birthday 
of the Consoit of the Reigning Sove- 
reign ; the Birthday of the Queen- 
Mother ; Proclamation Day . . . . 31 

Viceroy and Governor-General in India. 31 
Independent Asiatic Sovereigns . . .. 21 


Other Foreign Sovereigns 21 

Members of their Families and their 

Standards 21 

Ambassadors 19 

Governors of Presidencies .. .. 17 


president of the Coupon qf Ipdfc. . 17 


Governor-General of Portuguese Settle- 
ments in India 17 

Governor of Pondicherry . . .. .17 

Governors of Ills Majesty’s Colonies .. 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces in 

India 15 

Commander-! n-Chlcf in India (If a Field 
Marshal) .. 19 

Commander-in-Chief in India (If a General) 17 

Commandcr-ln-Chief tn His Majesty's 
Naval Forces 

Generals and Admirals, or their Flags . , 15 

Members of the Viceroy’s Council . . 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . . . 15 

Lieut.-Governors of His Majesty's 
Colonies . 15 

Vice-Admirals, Lieut,-Generals, or their 

Flags 1 U 

igents to the Viceroy and Oovernor- 

General 13 

Agent to the Governor of Bombay in 

Kathiawar 13 

Residents 13 

Chief Commissioners of Provinces, and 
Commissioner of Bind . . . . . . 13 

Members of the Executive Council of a 
Loral Government 13 

Rear-Admirals and Major-Generals, or 
their Flags .. *< «. m U 
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No. of 

■Personp. Guns. 

Political Agents and Charges d’ Affaires . . 11 

Commodore* of the Urst -clasp, and Bri- 
gadier-Generals . . 0 

The Portuguese Governor of Damaun . . 0 

The Governor of Din .. . . .. 9 

Return salutes to Foreign Men-of-war 
Return salutes to Captain* of the Navy, 
and Naval (Mem oi inferior rank . . 1 


Permanent Salutes to Chiefs. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Scindia) ot. 
Hyderabad. The Nizem of. 

Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. 

Indore. The Maharaja (ITulkai) of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of 
Kalat. Tlic Khan (Wall) of. 

Kolliapur. The Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar), The Mahamna of, 
Travancore. The Maharaja Oh 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Rnhawalpur. Tlie Nawab of. 

Bharat pur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Buiidi. 'I'lie Maharao Raja of. 

Cochin. Tim Raja of. 

Cnteh. The Maharao of 
Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marvvar). The Mahan ja of. 
Karauli. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Jtewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Alwar, The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of 
T3cwas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jalsalmer. The. Maliarawul of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

Klahangarh. The Maharaja of. 


Orchha. The Maharaja of. 

Partabgarl). The Maliarawnf of, 

Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 

Sirohl. The Maharao of. 

Salutes of Vi guns. 

Bcnan«*. The Maharaja ot. 
j Bhauiagar. The Maharaja of. 

; Coocli Behar. The Maharaja of. 

| Dhrangadlua. Tlic Maharaja ot. 

| .laora. The Nawab of. 
i Jmd. The Maharaja of. 

[ Jiuuigadli (or Juna&Mih). The Niuvab ot 
! Kapurthala. The Maharaja ot. 
j Nn\. inagar (or Naw.iuagar). The Maharaja of. 

■ Poi bandar. The Maharaja ot. 

I Rampur. The Nawab of. 

I Hat lam. The Raja of. 

| Tippera. The Raja of. 
l Salutes of 1 1 guns 

Ajalgaih. The Maharaja of. 

■ Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Bijawai. ’I’he Maharaja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 

1 Chamba. The Raja. of. 

j Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 

1 Chhatarpnr. The Raja of. 

1 F.u idiot- The Raja of. 

1 Onndal. The Thakur Saheb of. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. 
i Dublin. Tiifi Raja of. 

, Ihalnwar. Tin* Mahaiaj.i-Rana ol 
Kalilui (BiUspur). The Raja of. 

| Main Kotin. The Nawab ot. 

| Mandi. The Raja of. 

I Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
j Morvi. The Thakur Salieb of. 
j Nab ha. The Maharaja ot 

■ Narsinghgarh. The Raja of. 
j Palanpur. The Nawab of. 

J Panna. Tho Maharaja of. 

| Pudukkottai (or Pudclukottal). The Raja of. 

I Uadhanpur. The Nawab of. 
j ltajgarh. The Raja ot 
| Rajpipla. The Raja of. 
j Sailana. The Raja of. 

| Sami liar. The Rajn ot 
Sirraur (Nahau). The Maharaja of. 

Sitaroau. The Raja of. 

Suket- The Raja of. 

Tehri (Garhwal). The Raja of. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

Allrajpur. Tlie Raja of. 

Balasinor (or Vadasinor). The Nawt\b (Babi) of, 
Bansda, The Raja ot 
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Baraundha. The Baja of. 

ttariya. The Raju^f. 

Bar wash The liana of. 

Chhota II do pur (or Mohan). Tho Raja of. 

Dliarampur. The Raja of. 

Dhrol. Tho, Tliakur Saheb of. 

Fad till i (Shukra). The Sultan of. 

Hsipaw (or Thlbaw). The Sawbwa of. 

Knrond (Kalabumli). The ltaja of. 

Kengtung (or Kyainglon). The Sawbwa of. 

Khilelilpur. The Rao Bahadur of. 

Kiahn and Socotra. The Sultan of. 

Lahej (or A1 Hauta). The Sultan of. 

Umri. Tin* Thakor Saheb of. 

T ohaiu. Tho Nawah ol. 

Lunnwara (01 Lunawada). The Raja of. 

J\ aihar, Tin lla ja of. 

Mayurblunj. Tin* Maharaja ol. 

Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. 

Mudhol. Tho Chid oi 

Nagod. The Baja of. 

Palitaua. Tho Thakor Salieh of. 

Patna, The Malutaja ol. 

Rajkot. The ’J hakor Sahcb of. 
bdcliiii. The Xawab of. 

Sangli. Pile Ch'et ol. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Dubai of. 

Shehr and Mokulla. The Sudan of. 

'■hnipui . The Baja ot. 

Smith. The Raja of. 

Vankaner (or Wankaner). The Jtaj Saheb of. 

AVadhwan (or Vadwnn). The Thakor Saheb of 

Yavvnghwc (or Nyaiiugywe), The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Jaipur. Honorary Major-General Ilia High- 
ness Mabarajadhlraja Sir Sawal Mad! 10 
Singh Bahadur, o.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., G.c.V.o., 
G.B.E., Lli.D., Maharaja of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. Honorary Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Maharaja Sir Vtaiaji 
Singh, o.c s.i , g o.i e , g.u.e , Maharaja of. * 

ICalal. His lliglmes 0 Mir Sir Mahmad Khan, 
G.C.I.E. , Wall of. 

Kolhapur. Honorary Colonel His Highness Fir 
Shahu Chiral rapat.1 MaharaJ, o.c.S.I,, o.O i.K , 
G.C.V.O., I.L. I). , Maharaja ot. 

Tvavanoorc. His Highness Sii Maharaja Raja 
Sir Bala Rama Variaa Bahadur, g.c.s.i. 
g.c.i.e,, Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar). His nighness Maharajn- 
dhiraja Maharnna Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur 
G.c.s.i. , g.c.i.e., o.c.v.o. , Maharana of. 

Salutes of 10 guns. 

Bikaner. Honorary Major-General His High- 
ness Maharaja Sir Ganga Singli Bahadur- 
G.o.S.1. g.c.i.e. , K.C.B., a.d.c., Maharaja ot. 


Mysoro. Her Highness Maharani Kernpa 
Nanjammannl Avaru VanlvUa& Sanuklhana, 
c.r., Maharani of 

i Nepal. Honorary Lkmt.-Gcneral His Excel- 
lency Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshere 
| Jung Bahadur, Rana, o.c.B., o.c.R.i., G.c.V.o., 
j D.C.L., Prime Minister, Marshal of. 

Patiala. Honorary Major- General His Highness 
Maharajaahiraja Sir Bhupendar Singh Mahmdar 
j Bahadur, g.c.i.e., G.B.J?., Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 1 7 guns. 

! Jodhpur. Honorary Lieut -General His High- 
| ness Maharaja Bahadur Sir Pratap Singh, 
U.C r , « C.S.I., G C.Y.O., A.P.C., late Regent ol. 

; Orchha. His Highness Maharaja Maliindra • 
Sawai Sir Faria p Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
j G.c.i.e., Maharaja of. 

i Suohl. Jlis lilgluu ^ Miihariijadluiaja Maliarao 
, Sir Kesri Singh Butudiu, G.C.I.E,, KO.s.l., 

I Maliaiao of. 

Sal nit's of 13 gnu* 

Benares. His TTighutss Mtihai a ja Sir l'arbhu 
Xaiayen Singh Bahadur, fl.c.l E , Maharaja oh 
• Bhavnagiii. ilh Highness Krishna KuimirslnhjP 
i Malidiaj.iol. 

| Jnul. Honoraiv Lieut) mint -Colonel His High- 
1 ness M.vhaiaia Sn Rmiim Singh, llajendta 
Bahadur. G o i.K , K c s i , Mahai a ja ot. 

Junagadlt (or JumigmV. His Highness Vali 
Ahad Mohalul Klunji, Rusulkhanji, Nawab 
ot. 

Kdpmthuld. Honoi.uv Lieufemml-Colonel Hi- 
Highness Mah.uaja Sir Jagatjit Singli Batiadur, 
G.c.S I., Maharaja oi. 

Xa\anagar (or Nawamgar). Honorary Lieut- 
I (iiant-CoIonel Ills Highness Muhnnija Sliri 
I Mr Ranjit-mliji Vibhaji, K.C.Sl., Maharaja 
| ol. 

j B.impur. Houoraty Colonel Hi-, Highness 
N.iwab Sir Muhammad llamid Ah Khan, 
Bahadur, o.c in, uc v.o . a.d.c., Nawnb oi. 

Salute of 13 guns. 

Janjira. llis Highness Sldi Sir Ahmad Khan 
Sull Ibrahim Khan, G.C.i.r., Nawab ot. 

Salutes of 11 guns . 

Banvanl. IBs Highness Rana Sir Ranjll Singh, 
Rana ot. 

Blmr His Highness Mi lu rban Shanker Rav 
Chimnaji, Pant Sieluv ot. 

His Highmv-s Aga eir Sultan Muhammad Shall 
Aga Khan, G.c.S I. . u.c.i E., of Bombay 
< Sadi i n. Honorary Capt am His Highness Nawab 
pidi Ibrahim Moluuncd Yakub Khan, Xaw.ib 
of. 

Shchr and Mokalla. His Highness Sultan 
Sir (Ihalib bin Awadth Al-KayU, k.c.ik., 
Sultan of. 

Vankaner for Wiinkam r) Honorary Captain 
Raj Saheb oir Amarsinhjl Bauwsinhji, K.C.I.E., 
Raj Satie b of. 

I Salutes of 0 guns, 

l)anta. Mnlianuia Sliri Uatiiir&iuhji JasWat* 
sinhjl, Maksnuia of. 
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Dthala. Amir Nasr bio Shalf bin Sef bio Abdul 
HadI, Amir of. 

Janikhindl, Honorary Captain Mtherban Sir 
Parashramrav Ramehandrarav, k.O.i.E., Chief 
of. 

Kaokcr. Maharajadhiraja Kan.al Deo, Chief of. 

Ltu Bela. Mir Kama! Khan, O.I.K., Jam of. 

Tawngpenp. H. Kuo Ilsang Awn, K. S. M., 
Sawbwa of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal. Tlie Bcffam (or Nawab of). Within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories, 
permanently. 

Indore. The Maharaja (llolkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. With- 
in tho limits of his own territories, per- 
manently. 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bushirc. At 
the termination of an official visit. 

Salutes of 15? guns. 

Hh Excellency Shaikh Sir Kliax’.il Kh.in, 
OW.K., K.C.SL, Shaikh ot Mttiiammcmh. 
Fired bv British Ships of War in the Persian 
Gulf at the termination of an official visit by 
this Chief. 

Salute of 11 guns. 

Ills F.veelleney Shaikh Isa bin All al Khali tali, 
i’M, Shaikh ot Bahrain. Fired by British I 
Ships ot War lu the Persian Gulf on the tci j 
JiuiiaMoo ot an official visit by thib Chief. 

Salutes of .> guns. 

rite Shaikh of Kuwait. Fired by British Ships 
of War in the Persian Gull at the termination 
of an official visit by this Chief. I 


The Shaikh of Bahrain. Fired by British Ships 
of War in tho Persian Gulf after tho termination 
of an official visit by thls f Chief. 

The Shaikh of Aba Dhabi. Fired by British 
Ships of War in the Perbian Gulf at the ter- 
mination of an official visit by this Chief. 
Eldest son of the Shaikh ot Mnhammertth. 
Flrerl on occasions when he visits one of Ills 
Majesty's Ships as his father’s representa- 
tive. 

Eldest son of the Shaikh of Kuwait. Fired 
on occasions when he visits one of Ills 
Majesty’s Ships as his father’s represen- 
tative. 

The Governor of Muhamnierab. At the Ru- 
mination of an official visit. 

The Governor of Bunder Abbas. At the tu- 
rn I nation of an official visit. 

The Governor of I.ingah. At the termination 
of an official visit. 

Salutes of 3 guns . 

The Shaikh of I>ibai. Fired by British Ships 
of War in the Persian Gull at Uio termination 
of an oflieial visit by this Chief. 

The Shaikh of Sharjah. Fired by British 
Ships of War in the Persian Gulf at tho 
termination ot an official vibtt by tills Chief. 

The Shaikh ot Ajmaii. Fired by British Shins 
of War in the Persian Gulf at the termination 
of an official visit by this Chief. 

The Shaikh of TJmm-ul-Qaiwaiii. Fired bv 
British Ships of War in the Persian Gull 
at the termination ol an official visit by thib 
Chief. 

The Shaikh ot lias-al-Kheima. Fired by British 
Ships of War in the Persian Gulf at the ter 
initiation of an official visit by this Chief. 
Kldist son of tho Shaikh ot Bahrain. Fired 
on occasion whm he visits one ot Ills Majes- 
ty's Ships as his father’s representative. 


SALARIES OF CHIEF OFFICERS. 

Tho following are the tables of salaries sanctioned for the Chief Officers of the Administration 
of India. The tables are liable to variation, and It should be noted that the pay of members 
of the Indiao Civil Service is subject to a deduction of 4 per cent, for subscription towards 
annuity 

Fay per Annam 
Es. 


Viceroy and Governor-General 2,56,000 

Private Secretary to Viceroy 27,000 

Military Secretary and Aide-de-Camp to Viceroy 18,000 

Commander-in-chief of the Forces in India . . . . 1,00,000 

Military Secretary tc Commander-in-chief in India . . 18,000 

Members (6) of the Governor-General’s Council 80,000 

President, Railway Board 60,000 

Member, Railway Board . . . . 48,000 

Secretaries to the Government of India In the Army and Public Works and Legisla- 
tive Departments . . . . 42,000 

Secretaries to the Government of India in the Finance, Foreign, Home, Revenue and 

Agriculture, Commerce and Industry and Education Departments 48,000 

Educational Commissioner 33,000 to 36,000 

Comptroller and Auditor-General 54,000 

Controller of Currency 36,000 to 42,000 
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Fay pel 
Annum. 
Ra. 

2 Accountants-General, Class I 33,000 

3 I, „ „ II 30,000 

4 III ... ... 27 000 

] Commissioner of Excise and Salt . . . ’ . . 30,000 

1 Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 42,000 to 48,000 

2 Postmastcrs-General 30,000 

2 „ „ 27,000 

3 „ 24,000 

1 „ „ 21,000 

1 Director, Geological Survey of India 24,000 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Finance and Foreign Depart- 
ments 27,000 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Legislative and Home De- 
partments 24,000 

Superintendent of Port Blair 30,000 to 38,000 

1 Chief Commissioner of Delhi 36,000 

1 Director, Criminal Intelligence 36,000 

1 Deputy Director, Criminal Intelligence 18,000 to 24,000 

Inspector-General of Forests .. . .. .. 81,800 

Surveyor-General, Survey of India 36,000 

1 Chief Inspector of Mines in India 21,000 to 24,200 

l Director-General, Indian Medical Service 36,000 

I Director-General of Arch®ology m India 20,400 

1 Director-General of Commercial Intelligence . . . . 24,000 

Controller of Stationery and Printing .. 18,000 to 27,000 

Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Eengal . . .. .. .. .. . . 1,28,000 

Private Secretaries to Governors of Madras Bombay, and Bengal 18,000 

Surgeons to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal 12,000 

Military Secretary ami Aido-de-Camp to Governors of Madras. Bombay, and Bengal. . 12,000 

Bishop of Calcutta 45,075 

Bishop of Madras . . 25,«o0 

Bishop of Bombay . . . 25,600 

Chief Justice of Bengal 72,000 

Chief Justices of Madras, Bombay, and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudli 00,000 

Puisne Judges of the High Courts of Culcutta ()5), Madras (6), Bombay (6), and the 

United Provinces (8) 48,000 

Chief Judge of the Chief Court, Punjab 48,000 

„ „ •! Burma 48,000 

Judges of the Chief Court, Punjab (4), end Burma (4>, except Chief Judges , . . . 42,000 

7 Political Residents, 1st clasB . . 48,000 

8 „ „ 2nd class 33,000 

Political Officers on time scale 5,400 to 28,800 


Provincial Salaries. 


N.B .— Acting and other allowances are not included in the salaries shown. 

Bengal. 


Governor .. .. 1,20,000 

3 Members ot Council . . . . . . . . 64,000 

1 Member of the Board of Revenue 45,000 

6 Commissioners of Divisions 35.000 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 45,000 

3 Secretaries to Government 83,000 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 12,000 

1 Excise Commissioner .. . . 24,000 

1 Chairman of Corporation of Calcutta 30,000 

1 Deputy ditto ' 12,000 to 18,000 - 


l l Collector of Customs, Calcutta . . 

12 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 
8 » *?<} U 

* „ 8nl 




II 

•> 


II 

II 
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Pay per 
Annum. 
JK 


Jl) Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 1st grade 10,800 

17 „ „ 2nd „ 8,400 

Assistant Magistrates and Collectors . . . . , . . , . . . . 4,800 to 0,000 


3 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 
10 ii »» ii 2nd ,, • i 

17 ,, 1 1 i» 3rd ,, 

1 Chlei Judge, Presidency Courts of Small Causes 

£> Judges ,, 

1 Advocate General 

1 Solicitor to Government 


30,000 

30.000 

24.000 

30.000 

( 12,000, 13,500 

j 15,000 and 10,800 

36.000 
00,000 


J Registrar, TTigh Court 24,000 

1 Inspector-General of Police 30,000 to 30,000 


1 Director of Public Instruction .. ,, . . 24,000 to 

1 Private Secretary to H. K The Governor 

1 Director of Agriculture 

1 Director of Land it coords . 

1 Sceretaiy of the Board of Itevenu*’ .. ,, .. - 


30.000 

18.000 

18,000 

20,600 

18,000 


Bihar and Orissa. 


I Lieutenant Governor .. ,, ,, ## l# tt lf #| 1 00 000 

3 Members oft-he Executive Conn eii ’oo’ooo 

1 Member of the Board of Revenue 42.000 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 36,000 

2 Secretaries to Government .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 27,000 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 12,000 

5 Commissioners 35,000 

30 Mag 1st i at os and Collectors, 1st guide .. .. .. .. 27,000 

11 „ 2nd „ 21,000 

32 i, „ 3rd 38,000 

11 Joint. Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 1st grade , 10,800 

U „ ,, 2nd 8,400 

-Assistant Magistrates and Collectors .. 4,800 to 6,000 

2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 36,000 

f» „ „ 2nd „ 30,000 

7 „ i, 3rd „ 24,000 

1 Commissioner of Excise and Salt 17,280 

1 Director of Lnnd Kccorda and Surveys , . . , 23,600 

1 Director of Agriculture 18,000 

1 Inspector-General of Police 30,000 to 36,OOo 

1 Director of Public Instruction 24,000 


Assam. 


1 Chief Commissioner 60,000 

2 Commissioners 33,000 

2 Secretaries to Chief Commissioner 27,000 and 21,600 

6 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 27,000 


7 


i i, »» 

4 Assistant ,» 

4 it *, 

“ »» »i 


2nd „ 
3rd „ 
1st „ 
2nd „ 
3rd i, 


21,600 
18,000 
10,800 
8,400 
5,400 to 6,000 


2 Under Secretaries to Chief Commissioner . . • 12,000 

1 Inspector-General of Police . . . . 27,000 

1 Director of Public Instruction 15,000 to 18,000 

1 Director of Land Records and Agriculture . . . . 21,600 

1 Excise Commissioner , , . , . . . . 21,600 
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ray pet 
Annum. 
B*. 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


1 Lieutenant Governor 1,00,000 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 30,000 

2 Members of the Board of lleveuuc * 42,000 


2 Secretaries to Government » . . . 20,000 and 22,000 

1 Secretary to Board of lie venue 27,000 


3 Under Secretaries to Government 15,000, 12,000, arid 12,000 

9 Commissioners of Divisions 35,000 

1 Commissioner for Kumaon 30,000 


1 Opium Agent 30,000 to 30,000 

19 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade . , 27,000 

17 ;; 2nd 22,000 

1 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade .. .. .. .. .. .. 22,000 

10 „ „ 2nd „ 20,000 

14 Joint Magistrates, 1st grade . . . . . . . . . . . , . . , . 12,000 

8 Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 9,600 

21 Joint Magistrates and Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade .. .. .. .. 8,400 

-Assistant „ „ ;; .......... 4,800 to 6,000 

3 Deputy Commissioners for Kumaon 12,000, 12,000 and 18,000 

L City Magistrate, Lucknow 12,000 

1 Superintendent, Delira Duu .. . • .. «. .. . , . , . . 18,000 


1 Judicial Commissioner 42,000 

2 Additional Judicial Commissioners .. .. .. . . .. . .38,000 and 40.000 

2 Distiict and Sessions Judges, 1st giadc .. 36,000 


0 

7 

Jo 

5 


n 

•i 

ii 


ii 


2nd „ 
3rd 

4th „ 
6th „ 


30.000 

27.000 

22.000 

20.000 


1 Registrar, High Court 19,200 

1 Inspector-Genual of Police 3u,ou0 to 36,000 

1 Director of Public Instruction 24,000 


Punjab. 


I Lieutenant/ Governor 1,00,000 

1 Chief Secretary to Government .. .. 36,000 

3 Secretaries to Government . , .. .. .. . ,18,000,18,000 and 21,600 

3 Under Secretaries to Government .. .. 9,000, 12,000 and 12,000 


1 Under Secretary, Police Department, and Inspector-General of Police .. .. 33,600 

1 Under Seotctary, Educational Department 21,000 

2 Financial Commissioners . * . . • . 42,000 

2 Secretaries to Financial Commissioner .. .. .. . . . . 12,000 and 15,600 

5 Commissioners 33,000 


14 

14 

14 

14 


Deputy Commissiouers, 1st grade 
»i ii 2nd ,, 

ii ii 3rd ,, 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 


27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
10,800 


14 ;i ;; 2nd 

2 „ „ 3rd 

2 Divisional Judges, 1st grade 
4 ,, ,, 2nd i! 


8,400 

6,000 

33.000 

30.000 


7 

10 

1 


m ii ii • • • • 

it ii 4th ,, . « • . . . 

Sub-Judge and Judge, Small Cause Court, Simla 


1 Registrar of the Chid Court 
1 Legal Remembrancer 


27.000 
21,600 

16.000 

15.000 

27.000 


1 Inspector-General of Police 584 'S?* 

1 director of Public Instruction * 21,600 
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p«y pet 
Annum, 
Be. 


Burma. 


1 Lieutenant Governor 1,00,000 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 36,000 

2 Secretaries „ 27,000 

8 Under Secretaries 12,000, 10*200, 8,400 

2 Assistant Secretaries 12,000 and 8,520 

1 Financial Commissioner 42,000 

1 Settlement Commissioner and Dlrrctor of Land Record? . . . . . . . . 38,000 

1 Deputy Director of Land Records 10,200 

1 Secretary to Financial Commissioner 21,600 

i Director of Agriculture 21,800 

“ 8 Commissioners of Divisions , . .. 33,000 


18 

Deputy Commissioners, 

1st grade 

18 

ft 


2nd „ 

18 

12 

Assistant 

It 

3rd „ 
1st „ 

13 

ii 


2nd „ 

10 

•i 

It 

3rd „ 

52 

H 

tl 

4th „ 


27.000 
21,600 

18.000 

12,000 

8,400 

7,200 

5,400 to 6,000 


1 Judicial Commissioner 42,00® 

2 Divisional Judges, 1st grade 33,00° 

1 „ „ 2nd „ 30,000 

2 „ 3rd 27,000 

2 „ „ 4th „ 21,60° 

8 District „ 18,000 

1 Registrar, Chief Court, Lower Burma . . . . . . . . , . . . 8,400 

1 Government Advocate . . 18,000 to 21,600 


Central Provinces. 


1 

1 

3 

2 

4 
2 
1 

5 
11 
12 
12 


Chief Commissioner . . 

Chief Secretary 
Secretaries 

Under- Secretaries 
Assistant Secretaries 
Financial Commissioner . . 
Commissioners of Divisions 
Deputy Commissioners, 1st class 


62,000 

33,000 

19,800, 21,600 and 24,000 

31,800 and 34,000 

8,800, 10,400, 12,000 and 12,000 

7,400 and 11,760 

42,000 

83,000 

27,000 

21,600 

18,000 


0 Assistant 1st „ 10,800 

0 „ „ 2nd „ 8,400 

„ „ 3rd „ 4,800 to 6,000 

1 Judicial Commissioner 42,000 

4 Additional Judicial Commissioners 36,000 

12 District and Sessions Judges 21,600 and 33,000 

1 Inspector-General of Police . . . . 27,000 to 33,000 

1 Director of Public Instruction 18,000 to 24,000 


4 

Madras. 


3 Members of Council •• 

9 High Court Judges 
1 First Member, Board of Revenue 
1 Second Member „ 

1 Third Member lt 

1 Fourth Member „ 

1 Chief Secretary to Government . . 
1 Revenue Secretary to Government 
1 Secretary to Government 

1 Private Secretary to Governor . . 

2 Under Secretaries to Government 


64.000 

48.000 

45.000 

42.000 

36.000 

36.000 

45.000 

36.000 

30.000 

18.000 

22,000 
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Madras— co/tfd. 


Pay par 
Ajknuob 

Rs. 


1 Secretary to Commissioners of Laud Revenues .. .. ..18,000 10 21,600 

1 Secretary to the Commissioners ot Salt, &c i. . . 18,000 to 21,600 

22 District and Session^ Judges 24,000 to 66,000 

1 Registrar, High Court 18,000 to 21,600 


1 Advocate General 21,600 

1 Government Solicitor „ 13,200 

1 Chief Judge, Small Cause Court 24,000 


1 C ommlsaioncr of Coorg . • . . 24,000 

1 Resident m Travancoie .. .. . , .. . . .. 33,600 

1 Inspector-General ot Felice *30,000 to 36,000 

9 Collectors, 1st grade 30,odO 

14 „ 2nd „ 27,000 

1 President, ( orporation of Madias 21,600 

0 Collectors, 3rd grade . . . . 21,600 

17 Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistrates, lbt grade .. . . 14,400 

10 „ „ „ 2nd „ 10,800 

10 „ „ „ 3rd 8,400 


» Assistant Collectors and Magistrates 4,800 to 6,000 

L Director of Public Instiuctiou „ 24,000 to 30,000 


Bombay. 


3 Members of Council 
1 Chief Secretary to Government 
1 Secretary to Government . . 


64.000 

46.000 
37,600 
*u,000 


1 Private Secretary to Governor . * 18,000 

2 Under Secretaries to Government 16,000 

1 Inspector-General of Prisons 21,600 to 24,000 

1 Inspector-General of Police . . . . 30,000 to 36.000 

4 Commissioners of Divisions, including the commissioner of Customs ,.36,000 and 42,000 

1 Commissioner in Sind 45,000 

1 Municipal Commissioner, Bombay . . 30.000 


13 Senior Collectors . . 27,900 

15 Junior „ .. .. 21,600 


0 

17 

18 


Assistant Collectors, let grade 
m ,* 2nd ,, 

»* ,i 3rd 

it „ 4th ,, 


.. 14,400 

. . 10,800 

8,400 

4,800 to 6,000 


1 Collector In Sind 

1 Assistant Commissioner in Sind . . 

1 Judicial Commissioner In Sind 
1 Additional Judicial Commissioner In Sind 


21,600 

13,200 

42.000 

36.000 


2 District and Sessions Judges — 1st grade 
<* « » m 2nd „ 

11 .. „ 3rd 


30,000 

27,900 

21,600 


1 Prothonotary and Registrar, High Court 20,400 to 24,000 

1 Administrator General and Official Trustee 24,000 to 30,000 

1 Registrar, High Court 20,400 

1 Chief Judge, Small Cause Court 24,000 


1 Remembrancer of Legal Affairs . . . . 90,000 

1 Government Solicitor 30,000 

1 Advocate General 24,000 

1 Agent to the Governor In Kathiawar 36,000 


1 Resident and Senior Political Agent 27,000 

26 Political Officers on time scale of pay 5,400 to 10»200 & 11,400 to 23,400 

X Director of Public Instruction .. „ .. .. 24,000 to 60,000 
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A resolution issued by the Government of India more ^elf-contained in resin ct of men and 
India m May, 1010, announced the appointment material, and (^) Unit it is impossible lor tioveru- 
of a Commission to examine and report upon the ment to undeitakc that part, unless provido 

f easibilities of furthei industnul devi lopment with adequate ad ministi alive equipment an 
n India and to submit, its recommendation^ forearmed with reliable scientific and technical 


with special reference to the following ques- 
tions — {a) Whether new openings tor the pio- 
111 able cm ploy nil nt oi Indian capital in com- 
merce and industry can be indicated ; (b) 
Whjtheraml if soln what manner Government , 
can us fully give direct eiicomageinenl to the ; 
iudu 3 t 1 l. 1 i development: ( 1 ) By rondel Imr tech- 
hieal advice mom tivcly available ; (t*) by flu- 

Ub/uonstraUim of the practical possibility on a 

eo rntne Rial scale of paitieular mdusUje-, , (o) by 
affording dnedly or inuiiictly financial usms- ! 
fallen to lhdiutnal entei puses, or (4) bj any 
ofhei meau, which .ire not incompatible with 
the existing tl 0 cal obey of 1 lu Government of 
India. 

Subjects Excluded.— The original Reso- 
lutlon expressly ducitul that ceifam inatiois 
should be excluded trom conn lerati'Ui. Ju 
framing the terms oi leien me, .and the lksolu- 
tion, It haa been found necessary to ex< hide tw 0 
matters liom the scope or the (’onum^mn's 
libmirs. In the, hist pkuv any consult, lulnm 
0 ! the present fiscal polity ot the Govnmnait 
ot Imlu Iras been excluded liom its enquirie.s. 
In the next place it was not piojiojed that, the 
Commission should le-exannm thou aspects ol 
technical and industrial (dotation which have ( 
recently been dealt with by a committee woik- j 
ing in England and India, whose icpoils are 1 
at. present uudci the coruidemtion of Ujc Uo\- j 
ernm >nt of Tmlia . 

Personnel.— The Coinnnj-slr n, as origmall: 
appointed, consisted ol theU)lli.wing g'iitlem<ii : 
President Sir T. It. Holland. Memb'us:-- Mr. 
GhaUerton, Sir Fazuibhoy Cumin bhoy Ebia- 
him, Mr. 12. IIo pk in son, Mr. (5. J2 J o\v, t'.S , 
Pandit Madaii Mohan Malauyn, So it. N. Muk- 
kerlee, tho lit. Hon. Sir Horace PlunUett, Mr. 
F. 11. Stewart and Sir I). J. *1 ata. 

Sir Horace Plunkett was unable to serve on 
account of ill-health. 

Mr. 32. Ilopkiuson was ‘•(impelled lor the 
same reason to retire. 

The commission met in Oclobu 11)1(1 and 
proceeded on tom, but in Icbmaiy MH7, the 
appointment of Sir Thomas Holland to the 
presidency of tin* newly corutitubd Indian, 
Munitions Board necessitated .111 interruption of , 
the Commission's workfoi some month-. The 
tour was resumed in November. D17. S 11 
Thomas Holland piesided over the opening 1 
sosaiou in Bombay, alter which he ietfc the 
Commission and returned to liis duties on the 
Munitions Boaid. The presidency of the com- 
mission was assumed by Sir Kiijcudrannth 
Mukc rjl. 

The Deport. 

The Report of the Commission, which was 
iss-ued in October 1918, is summarised 

It h Important to note that the constructive 
proposals depend on the acceptance of two 
principles : — (1) that in tuture Government muht 
play an active part in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country, with the aim of making 


advice. 

Vvitli these principles in mind, it will be con- 
venLrit first to glance at the administrative 
machine ly wldeh the CommlMsion proposes and 
t ben lo examine the work which it is intended 
to do. The. adminbtrative proposals iucludc 
*he million of imperial and provincial depart- 
ments ot lndiuUies mid of an Imperial ludu&- 

trial Service. The imperial department would 
be in charge ot .1 member of the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council, assbli d by a board oi tin t e 
1 rm mbers ent died tin- Indian Indiutib s Board 
; and be responsible tor the industrial po!ic\ of 
1 Government and Ihc inauguration and carrying 
j out of a uniform programme ot imiustuai 
| di velopnient throughout. the count ly. The 
1 actual adnuni-tialhe W'oik would be’ almost 
1 entiiely dcct ntiuli-cd ami would devolve on 
1 bocal Government?. The perloimame of these 
, duties would neoessit.il e the employment ot a 
I large ‘tail ol otheers w liosc qualifications would 
. pi imai ily (It pend upon a knowledge 01 rnei liani- 
1 cal eiuumenug , and the ioimution ot an 3m- 
j pei ial Industi ml fceniu is suggested 111 ordi r to 
! salcguard Government against the dangers mid 
i diJtiruLtii s «»t ra.ual recruiting This seiviec 
would coasid mainly of mu-lumical eiignieein 
and er.ghieeiing teclmologi ts the majoufy of 
whom would bt employed under the Loud 
Government-. Tin* lnadquaitcjs ol the J>e- 
partimnt and of the Board should be with the 
Gou imucnt. ot India. 

The piovincial depait men t-s would he adndnis* 
I'-red j.y JBrcctorp ot Industries, assisted by 
specialists and technical advisers who would 
u-iullv be seconded trom imperial service a tor 
work unde 1 the Local Governnunt. A provln- 
eial Jjileetor would thus be able to develop 
the indu-d.iies 01 hi- province with the help of 
I competent engiureis and scientists. Hr would 
he kuIm ul by a provincial Board of Indiistiles 
( ompoM-d mainly otnon-oilielals and he should 
hold the po-t 01 a secretary to Government to 
"cine ixpcditious and effective despatch oi 
w'ork. 

Ful lire Possibilities. — It now remains to 
consider the work which this organisation is to 
(any out and the conditions ot India which 
under essi ntml a policy ol active intervention 
(hi the pa it ol Government in the, industilai 
attairs oi Hie country. Tin; first chapters 
<»t the report deal with India as an Industrial 
1 country, her present posit ion and her potent!* 
•dii fib. They show how little the, march of 
moleiti industry lias affected tho great fllglk 
oi the Indian population, which remains en* 
! gio -sed in agriculture, wimi in g a bare subsistence 
. liom the soil by antiquated methods of culti- 
vation. Such changes as have been wrought 
; in rural areas arc the effects of economic rather 
| than of imUi'trial evolution. In certain centres 
1 the progress of Western industrial methods is 
I discernible ; and & number of these are described 
l in order to present a picture of the conditions 
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under which Industries are carried on, attention 
being drawn to the shortage and to the g< neral 
inefficiency of Indian labour and to tlu- lac.lc of 
an ‘indigenous supervising agency. l’mposal*. 
are made lor the better exploited ion of the ion sts 
ml lUheiies. Tn discussing the iiuhMii.d 
deficiencies ol India, the re port shows how un- 
equal the development of our Industrial system 
lias been. Money has lx rn lnv( ,v -lid in com- 
merce rather than industries, and only those 
industrbs have been taken up which appeared 
to offer sale and easy profits. Previous to the 
war, too ready reliance wa*- placed on import *- 
irom overseas, and this habit was fostered 1 a 
tlu Government practice ol purchasing stores 
in England. Tndia products m arly all the raw 
materials necessary Jor tile lequm nn nts ol a 

mortem community; but is unable to manu- 
facture many of the articles and material 
essential alike in limes of peace and war. Fm' 


education, but considers that it would be unfair 
and unjust to impost* upon employers lids duty, 
which devolves ratio r upon tin State and local 
authorities. But education of n technical kind 
is also required and the method oi Instruction 
to be loll owed will vary for workers in organised 
and for wm leers in cottage Industries, the latter 
ol whom, it may be remarked, considerably 
“Weed the lornu r in numbers. .For cottage 
industries the ( Join miss Ion proposes an efficiuit 
system of education in industrial schools ad- 
minidcri d by head niadt rs with practical know- 
ledge of tlu- Industries taught, and controlh tl 
by the Depaitmeiits ol Industries. The rxtin- 
sion of mat ke ting facilities must go hand in 
hand with the teaching of improved processes. 
In tin case ot msanJ-ed industries mcrhanlod 

engineering is taken as a typical instance, and 

the proposals include the establishment of n 
vstem of organised appr<nt,ic<sjilp for a period 


instance, her great textile iudu-trl< s are depen- ( ol four or live years, vvitli practical training in 


[ the woikshops and theoretical instruction In 
j attached teaching instil ut ions. 

The Commission places In tter housing in the 
i forelront oi its recommendations to raise the 
; standard ot comioit of the Tiulian artisan. Rub- 


dent upon supplies of unpoift d machinery and ! 
would have to shut down if command ol the j 
seas wile. Jo-l. It is vital, thereto! o, lor Govern- 
merit to ensure the establishniud in India oi ■ 
those industilcR whose nV« nee expos* s us to I 

i 

ol iigrlnill.uro aialiii ]>:ti I iriilar ol bibour-nai big ■ i 1 ' 1 lt, ’I 1 iV°"i. IB ^ i* lonA( t 

otarhiurry. (i„sal. r . fbri.-ii.-v u. i-i.ltlvrii.m. ^oiu'di n M>i f i r mUMnaUImUliig^ iUKl liin.l 
mol in ,ir« paring pio.lu.v ioi Hi- mark.-t woiil.l I M > nr !l ,,m ' <l sl * u "“ J" - l ' a \S li <° on 

follow, labour now w.M, fully umployod would I V?^ - f, M „ 1 “V 1 ' d,, '\5 rn V™?™* 

l.isctlri for iniliiitiirf., anil thi-i-stablMim.iit i ^ lu c f' r , 0l , " ,0 , ri ' th t' ProHenw o 

of .hops tor the mnnufacl tire ami repair of ma- j u .’ n ,f l I, f < -'<' , "' r ' l ' ’ ,ll ' nsl ’>' LS 01 

nbiuery would lead io the growth of n huge engi- UVdr V V '? '• » are also 

in eilug Industry. Mterexauunlngtheresounn < I r l „ , '''L’ 1 r o. b, ‘ TC ltl 

for generating powi r, the report says the coni 1 !’ . , '. ' ''n i l ol ", ufl ' 1 

ot India is gein'ralh ot a pom quality and the ! him' alton ol st e , d I'-cas. i, a« hooUonn and 
, a, Ibis within wldeh it can he, eonondldlv we.i j malaria, whieh are pr.-vn -nt almost y. 
is neionlingly limib'd »r,„ eoter, the ext. ion wl, " 1 r '\ , 'l" 1 V n "™" ,, j" r 1 n ,l ’ 1 ' 

of inetulliirgieal Industries already -lurt, d 1 l’!'"l«ctlye rnpiwitj ol the Indian labourer, 
involves a severe attack on our visible sup- j 
plies of cooking coal. The Domini 1 sion n com- ] 
m aids a special survey of the coal position in 
i ml hi. The oil Helds of Burma arc being rapidly 
drained and no otlu-is of equal value have buii 
proved. Wind pown is too intermittent, for 
Judustiial use. Attention should be directed 
to more economical methods of using wood 
fuel, and now rnati rials tor industrial alcohol 
should be Investigated. The harnessing ot 
water power appears, howrvf r, to afford a more 1 
reliable source of energy, (‘specially with a view 
to the, development ot thermo-electric indus- 
tries ; and Government is nigmtly enjoined to 
undertake a hydrographic survey In order to 
determine the places which offer possibilities 
for tile establishment of hjdro-olectrlc instal- 
lations. 

The Indian in lndustries.--Tho next chap- 
ters deal with “ The, Indian in Industrie s.” 

They discuss measure s depigrn d to improve the 
efficiency of the Indian artisan and to encour- 
age the educated Indian to take part in 
Industrial enterprise. It Is shown that the 
relative lowness of wages paid to Indian 
labour is counter-balanced by the comparative 
inefficiency of the individual Indian workman. 

The Commission assigns three causes Tor this 
inefficiency, viz., the absence of education, th 
prevailing low standard of comfort and the 
effects ot- pro vent ihle disease. The Commission 
expressed itself In favour of universal primary 


The gi rn ml av< ision Iron) Industrial pursuits 
of tin: edueatf d Indian B ascribed to hcieditaiv 
predisposition aoot ntuaf ed bv an uripradhnl 
system ol educ.inon. A complete revolulion 
in the existing methods ol training is pio- 
poM-d. For manipulat ive indu'd] lea, such ns 
mecbanieal engitucting, an appn lit ic( ship 
^y.sti m, similar 1u tnat snggi sf< d lor artisan*- 
should bo adopted. The youth vho aspires 
to become a foreman or an engineer, must learn 
to t ake off his eo.it at. the tar t and should serve 
a term of appr« ntinship in the workshops, 
supploim nted by (oiir-is ol Uu oretirai instruc- 
tion. At the conclusion ol this period oHraining 
he may be allowed to specialise in particular 
subjects. For lion-manipulative or opera- 
tive indmtih s, on the other hand, the teaching 
Institution ,-hoiild be the main training ground, 
though practical experience is also necessary. 
Special proposal** are mad- 1 for commercial and 
mining education; and the future establish- 
ment of two Impel ial collets is adumbrated, 
one for the highest grade of engineering and the 
other for metallurgy. To ensure the, 
maintenanec* of clo-^e relations between the 
training iii'-Mtut ions and the world of Industry 
I. the general control ot technical education 
should be transf. rred to the Department of 
Industries. 

Government interventlon.—Thfc remain* 

ing chapters of the, report deal more spe- 
cifically with Government intervention \n 
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industries. Government clung long to the 
tradition of Ictitsez faire in industrial matters; 
but when In recent years It attempted to play 
a more active part in industrial development, 
its efforts were rendered iutile by the absence 
of scientific and technical advice to assist it in 
estimating tho value of industiial propositions, 
and by the lack oi any tillable agent y to carry 
out approved proposals. To remedy the first 
ot these defects, a lvoiganhation of the existing 
scientific services is advocated, in svieli a way as 
to unite in imperial sei vices, classified according 
to science subjects, all the scattered workers 
now engaged in the provinces on isolated tasks. 
Buies are suggested to govern the relations 

between the members of these services and 
^private industrialists seeking advice. The situ- 
ation of research institutes and the conditions 
and terms of employment of these services are 
questions for the decision ol which the Commis- 
sion considers that the appointincut ot a special 
committee is necessary. 

Tlie administrative machinery with which 
Government must be equipped and some ot tile 
functions which that machinery will enable it to 
perform have already been described ; but then* 
arc many other directions in which the devi lop- j 
merit of industries can be gtlmulatid. Useful 
and up-to-date information on commercial and | 
industrial matters is essential both for Govern- | 
ment and for private merchants and industrla- ; 
lists, A scheme is propounded for collecting , 
such Information and for making it available , 
to the public through officers ot the Dcpartnu nt 
of Industries. Tile purchase of Government i 
stores in the past has been conducted in such j 
a way as to haudlcap Indian manufaetun s in 1 
competing for orders and to retard iiidustila) 
developing ntin India. The (.’oimuhsiou proposes j 
that, the Department ot Jndustiies should be 1 
in charge of this work and that ordei* should ; 
not be placed with the Stores Department o» 
the India Office until the manufacturing capabi- 
lities of India liave fir^t been exhausted. A 
chapter is concerned with the law oi land { 
acquisition and enunciates principles in accord- 
ance with which Government might coiupul- j 
ftorily acquire sites for industrial underlakli.gs , j 
in another, the various methods by which Gov- j 
eminent might render direct technical aid to j 
Industries are explained. The Commission con- 
siders that ordinarily Government Itself should 
undertake manufacturing operations only for 
the production of lethal munitions. ' The * 
administration of the Boiler Acts, the Mining ! 
Buies and the Electricity Act, the employment j 
ot jail labour, the prevention oi adulteration, 
patents, and the regUtratiou of business names, i 
of trade marks and of partnerships, are matters 
which arc specifically dealt with. In the opinion 
of the Commission the compulsory registration 
of partnerships U practicable and the question 
should be examined by Government with a vfew r 
to legislation. 

Small and Cottage Industries.— Industrial 
co-operation is discussed with reference to 
small and cottage industries ; and the vexed 
question of railway rates on Industries is 
considered. The Commission thinks that 
reduced rates to and from ports have been 
prejudicial to Industrial development and j 
that the position requires careful examination J 
with a view to the removal of existing anomalies . j 


In particular It should be possible to increase 
tiie rates on raw produce fot export and on 
imports other than machinery and stores for 
industrial use. The addition of a commercial 
member to the Itaihvay Board and the better 
representation ol commercial and industrial 
interests at the Railway Conference w T ould lie ip 
to secure a more equable system ol rating. Tile 
improvement of waterways and the formation oi 
a Watt U ways Trust at Calcutta are also proposed. 

j The Commission lays emphasis on the disorga- 
nisation of Indian capital and its shyness in 
coming iorwnrd lor industrial development. 
There is no lack of moneyln the countiy, yet tho 
industrialist cannot obtain the use of it except 
on terms so exorbitant as to devour a large part 
oi his profits. Then U a crying necessity lor the 
extension ol banking facilities in the molussil. 
The Commission is disposed to liivour the esta- 
blishment of an industrial bank or bankfa; but it 
considers that the appointment of an expeit com- 
mit .tee is necessary to deal with this subject and 
a^k Government to take* action at an early date. 
As an ‘interim ' measure, a scheme is popounded 
for the provisions ot current finance to middle- 
class industrialists, by which the banks w'oukl 
open cashcreditsln favour ot applicants approved 
by tiie Department oi Industrie s on the guaian- 
tcc of Government. Various otlnr methods ot 
finandolassbtance by Govi mimnt are suggest! d, 
in particular the pro\ision ol plant tor small and 
cottage industiics on the hire -purchase sy-dint. 

Position summed up.- -To sum up, the 

Commission finds that India is a counti> rich in 
raw materia!* and in iudustiial po-tsibilith s. bill 
poor in manufacturing accompli shim nt. The 
deficient n s in her industrial sv*tem are such as 
to render hei liabl* to foreign pern tj-ation in time 
ot pea™ and to serious danger- m time of war. 
Her labour is inefficient, but for this n ason 
cupabh of vast iinpnm ment. Sin relies almost 
entirely ou foreign sources for fon im n and super- 
visors ; and h orvUelhgenteia have yet to devi lop 
a right, tradition ot industrialism, llcrstona 
of money lie Inert, and idle. The necessity ot 
securing the economic safety of the country and 
the. inability of the people to secure it without 
the co-operation and stimulation ot Government 
impose, therefore, on Government a policy of 
energetic intervention in industrial affairs, and 
to discharge the multi l minus aetiviths which 
this policy demands, Government must be pro- 
vided with asuitable industrial equipment in the 
form of imperial and provincial departments of 
Industries. 

The recurring cost of the proposals is estimat- 
ed at Rs. 86 lakhs : they.involvo a capital expen- 
ture of its. 150 lakhs, mainly on educational 
| institutions, and a lurther capital outlay of 
I Its. 6fi lakhs is anticipated for future develop- 
: rnents. The Commission considers that this 
1 expenditure may be worked up to at the end of 
| a period of 7 years. 

Pandit Malaviya appended a minute of dissent 
; objecting to the appointment ol an Industrial 
Service and recommending the enlistment of 
I the necessary staff for a term of years. 

! Pending the formal constitution of the 
Industries Department the work is being 
carried on by Sir Thomas Holland, President 
of the Munitions Board, 
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The Star 

The Order of the Star of India was Instituted 
by Queen Victoria in IStiJ, and enlarged In I860, 
18711, LH07, 1002, and 1911, and fhe dignity of 
Kmght Grand Commander may be eon fared on 
Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon British sub- 1 
Jects for important and loyal service reudered to ! 
the Indian Umpire ; the second and third classes ! 
for services in the Indian Umpire of not less than j 
thirty years in the depuitnient of the Sccictary 1 
of State for India. It counts of the Sovereign, j 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first j 
class of forty-four JCnlghts Grand Commanders ! 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of j 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred Companions, exolu- ! 
tuve of Extra and Honorary Members, as well as 
certain additional K night i and Companions. 

The Insignia arc (i) the Collar of gold, com- ! 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches , 
tied together In satire, of iho united red and ' 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; ; 
all enamelled m their proper colours ami linked ■ 
together by gold chains, (n) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays ; 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a : 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a . 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the ; 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, i 
Heaven'* Light our Guide, also m diamonds, j 
That of a Knight. Commander is somewhat • 
duferent, and is described below, (lii) The ’ 
Badge, nn onvx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen YicHnia's lloyal Hillgv theieon, set in :ii 
perforated ami oinnmcnt.il oval, containing the i 
motto of Ihe Order surmounted hv a star of live , 
points, all in diamonds. (Iv) The Mantle of i 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened i 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver | 
taa&cK On the left side a representation of the | 
Star of the Older. i 

The ribbon of tho Order (four inches wide for ! 
Knighte Giand Commanders) Is sky-blue, having j 
a narrow whito stripe towards cither edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. ! 
A Knight. Commander wears (a) around his neck ' 
a ribbon two inches in width, of the same colours | 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, I 
(b) on hiH left breast, a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing fiom a gold centre, having I 
thereon a silver star oi five points resting upon j 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the I 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in | 
diamonds. A Companion wears from his left | 
breast a badge of the same form as appointed 1 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size I 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one | 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 1 
at death to the Central Chancery, or If the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

Sovereign of the Order :—H. I. M. The 
King. 

Grand Master of the Order His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor- General of 
India, the Eight Honourable Baron Cbelm&ford, 

19 


Orders 

of India. 

Honorary Knlglils Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

Brine** Louis d* \renbem 
Hon. General HH Maie^ty Chowi'a Mafia Vaji 
ravudh, Ivin" of Siam. 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

II. M. the Quern Empress 

If. it. IT . The Duke of Connaught 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C S. I.) 

H. fT. the Gaekwar of Baroda 
If. IT. the Malm ran a of Udaipur 
If. Tl. the Maharajah of Jaipui 
If. If. (lie Maharaja of Truvaneore 

I he Marquis of Lausdowne 
Baron ltoav 

11. If. the .Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 
It. IT. the Maharaja of Kohiapur 
II. Jf. tho Maharaja of Gwalior 
Loid Tfarri* 

H. U. the Maharaja of Jodhpur 

Baron Macdonnell 

Bail Curfcon of Ivcddlcston 

Baron Sandhurst 

Lord George Hamilton 

It. If. the Baja of Cochin 

Baron Ampthill 

Maharaja Sir Chandra Shaimher Jung of Nefa I 
If II. the Maharaja of Oieliha 
II. 11. (lie Maharaja or Mvson* 

Baron Hardinge of Ponsiiurst 
I! H. the Begum of Bhopal 
Sir Steuait. Bayley 
Sir Dennis Fitz-Patrlck 
Sir Bight on Brobyn 
Baron Sydenham 
Sir Arthur Law ley 
Sir John Hewett 

II H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
II. II. Mnha Kao of Kotah 
Oeneial Su 0‘Moore Cr- agli 
General Sir Edmund (b*orae Barrow 
If. If. the Itajaof Kapurthala 

II. II. the Nizam of Hyderabad 
II. II. the Aga Khan 
If. H. the Nawab of Tonk. 
li. 11. the Maharao of Culeh. 

Baron Carmhhael ol Shining. 

Baron i’enLland . 

Baron Wilhngdon. 

If. E. Sir diaries Monro 
JI H. Maharao Raja of llundi. 

Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 

Sir Joseph West Ridgeway 
Sir David Miller Barbour 
Sir Phillip Perceval Hutchins 
I Sir llenry Edward Stokes 
Sir IlenTy Mortimer Durand 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Oliver Richardson Newman h 
Sir Frederick William Richards Fryer 
H. H. Maharao of Blrohl 
jlr Courtenay Peregrine llbert 
H. H, Maharao of Bundi 
Sir William Mackworth Young 
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Sir Charles James Lyall 
Sir William John Cunningham 
Sir Richard Udny 
Colonel Sir Howard Melliss 
Sir Arthur Charles Trevor 
Bir John Frederick Price 
Sir dairies Montgomery Rivnz 
Sir James Diggcs La Touche 
Sir Henry Muitin Wmteibotliam 
Sir Janies Montcath 
Llcut.-Col. Sir 1 Jon aid Robertson 
Sir Andrew Henderson Leith Frabcr 
Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 
Sir William Roe Hooper 
Sir Arundel Tngg Aiundel 
Sir Thomas Raleigh 
Sijr Aifchur llemy Temple Maitind.de 
Sir James Thomson 
Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 
H. H. Raja of Chambu 

Licut.-Col. Aithnr John, Baion Stainfrulham 

Sir Thomas William ilolderness 

Sir Lancelot flare 

Sir Charles Stuart Bay ley 

H. H. Raj Raru of Jhalawar 

Raja Sir Tasadduk Jtusul Khan of Jahangirahad; 

Oml h 

Sir James Wilson 

H. II. Maharaja of Alwar 

II. II. Raja of Jiud 

Sir llemy Kile Richards 

Sir Gabriel Stokes 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H, II. Raja of Ratlam 

Sir James Lyle, Baron liuheape 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Mursbidabad 

Lieut. -Col. Sir James Robert Dunlop-Siulth 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Uammick 

Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta 

Sir Leslie Alexander Selim I’oiter 

Sir Speneer H.ircourt But lei 

Sir Robert Warrand Cailyle 

II. U. Mahaiaja of Kiahangaih 

Sir Reginald Uenry Craddock 

Sir James McCronc 1 Joule 

Sir James Scorgie Muston 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb 

MaharajadlilraJ of Hurd wan 

Sir KUlot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevrcdyn Rashleigh Wynne 

Sir George Oaasori Walker 

H. II. Maharaja of Dhar 

II. H. Maharaja of Downs Slate (Senior Branch) 

Surg.-Gen. Sir Francis Wollaston Trevor 

H. H. Maharaja of Bhutan 

Sir John Nathaniel Atkinson 

Sir William Thomson Morison 

Sir George Head Barclay 

General Sir James W 11 Rocks 

Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Roos-Keppol 

Sir M. F. O’Dwyer 

Sir Salyid Alt Tmam 

Sir D. C. Baillie 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Sir Harold Arthur Stuart 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir William Henry Soloraau 

G*al. Sir W. It. Blrdwood. 

Sir Sundaram AI>nr Sivaswaml Aiyar 


1 Sir Frederick William Duke 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
H. H. Nawab of Maler Kotla 1 
H. H. Maharaja of Sirmur 
Sir William Henry Clark 
Sir William Stevenson Meyer 
General Sir Arthur Arnold Barrett 
Major-General Sir Percy Zaehanah Cox 
Sir Steymng William Kdgerley 
Sir Harrington Yerney Ijovvtt 
Sir Robert Wood bum Gillan 
Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 
Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 
Lieut -Col. Sir Hugh Daly 
SIrC. fl. A. liill 

H. 11. Maharaja Malhar Rao Baba Sahcb P. 

Dewoa (Junior Branch) 

JT. If, Maharaja Bahadur of Cooeh-Behar 

H II. Maharaja Jam Sahcb of Na\nn.igar 

II. H. The Raj Sahcb of Dhrangadhra 

lileut.-Col. SirF. Vj. Vounghushand 

Sir T. Morrison 

Major-Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick 

Major Gen. R. C. O. Stuart 

Sir George Riv. r* Lowndes 

If. 11. Maharajadhiraja Mahnrav 1 ! 

Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jei -alnur 
Sir Arehd.ilr Baric 
Sir Stuart Mitford Frns< r 
Sir John Strathedan Campbell 
Sir Frank George sly 
U . If. the Maharaja of Hat-in 
H. H the Maharaj liana of Dholpur 
Sir William Vincent 
Sir Thomas Moll ami 

Lieut. Geiiavl Sir William Rulin' Mai Kill 
Sir James JVnuott Brunvab* 

Sir Sydney Arthur Tnyloi Rowlart 

Sir Oswald Vivian Uo^umiuct 

Sr G. Garni till at I 

l>r Sir M. K Sadler 

The Right Llon'ble Loid Soullihoroiigli 

Lieut.* Colonel Mahaiaja Dalat Smirl-ji of 1 Ini 

The Moe’lde L)iwau Bahadur I’. Uo »p.i I 

A 1 hai ivar 
R. Nallian 

Companions (C. S. I.) 

Lieut.-Col. William Dickinson 

Majoi-Gen. Bcresford Lovett 

Major-Gon. Phillip Durham Henderson 

Col. Leopold John Herbert Grey 

Major-Gen. Henry Wylio 

Sir Henry William Primrose 

Licut.-Gcn. Michael Weokes Willoughby 

Raja Piari Mohuu Mukharji of Uttarpara 

Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 

Col. Charles Edward Yate 

William Rudolph Henry Mcrk 

Clihatrapati, Jagirdar of Alipura 

Col. Jolin Clerk 

James Richard Naylor 

Sardar Jiwan Singh of Shahzadpur 

Col. George Herbert Trevor 

Col. Frederick J. Home 

Li out. 'Col. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 

Sir Jervoise Athelstane Baines 

Sir Thomas Salter Pyne 

Alan Cadell 

Arthur Forbes 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawo 
James Fairbaim Finlay 
Joseph Parker 
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Charles Waltcr^Bolton 

Horace Frederick D’Oyly Moule 

Surg.-Gcn. James Cleghorn 

Col. Thomas Gracey 

Col. James Aloysius JMiley 

Sir Henry Bahington Smith 

Henry Aiken Anderson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir llcnry Evan Murchison James 

James Knoi Spence 

Charles William (Idling 

Alexander Walmealey Cruick shank 

] lavid V orton 

Thomas Stoker 

Sir Edward Richard Henry 

Lucas White King 

Sir Mackenzie l)alzell Chalmers 

Surgn.-Gon. David Sinclair 

Henry Farrington Evans 

Lt.-Col. John Muir Hunter 

Richard Gillies Hardy 

Herbert Charles Fanshawc 

Sir Frederick Siyies Philpin Lely 

George Robert Jrwin 

Liout.-Gon. Sir George Lloyd Reilly diehard ton 
Robert Burton Buckley 
Arthur Ficdeiick Cox 
Charles Gerwien Bayne 

Haitley Kennedy 

Sir Edwin Grant-Buila 

Major-Gen. Trevor Bruce Tvlcr 

William Charles Macpheison 

Lt.-Col. James Alcxandei Lawirncu Montgium i\ 

Lt.-Gen. Henry Dovotoa II utc Unison 

Raja of Hurd wan 

Hawaii of Valiasii 

Raja Badan Singh of Malaudh 

Col. James Wiilte Thurburu 

Alfred Brercton 

William Thomas Iiall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Sir Alfied Macdonald Hulled Irwin 

Col. James Bml Hutchinson 

Raja Ram Pal of Kotlehr 

Hermann Michael Kisch 

Sir Cceil Michael Willord Brett 

H erbert Bradley 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

John Mitchell Holms 

Percy Seymour Vessey Fitzgerald 

Lt.-Col. Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy 

Raia Narendra Chand 

Arthur Dolaval Younghusband 

Oacar Theodore Barrow 

Col. Howard Goad 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

Salyid Husain Bilgraml 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 

Sir George Watson Shaw 

William Arbuthnot lnglis 

Romer Edward Younghusband 

Major-General Herbert Mullaly 

John Alexander Broun 

Col. Henry Flnnis 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Alfred William Lainbart Bayly 

Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 

William Lochlol Sapfce Lovett Cameron 

Sir Edward Douglas Maolagan 

Raja Madho Led of Benares 

Lieut. -Col. Charles Herbert 

Sir Ashutosh Mukharjl 
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, Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague Puklngtu 
} Uawkcs 

I Dr. Sir Iiasli Beliarl Ghosc 
j Francis Capd Harrison 
i Cmndr. Sir Hamilton Pym Freer* Smith 
| Andiew Edmond Cabtlestuart Stuait 
, Norman Goodford Cliolmelcy 
j Walter Francis Rico 
j HavUland Le Mesurier 
! Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 
Major-General Reginald Henry Maho'n 
Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas ilunt 
llenry Walter Uadock 
James Mollison 

Sir Pirajirao Bapu Sahib Ghatge 
John Walter Hose 
j Charles Ernest Vear Goument 
j Herbert Lovely Kales 
Frederick Beach m Bryant 
George Moss Hairiott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
Sir Edward Vere Lovingc 
Robert Nathan 
Llcut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Janies Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Heitz 
Sir Mahadev Bhaskur Cliaubul 

George Seymour Curtis 
Brevet-Licut.-Coloucl Clive Wigium 
llerbeit Thompson 
Rao Bahadur Nanak Chand 
Surgeon -General William Burney Biimierinau 
Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 
Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thornbugb Gordon 
Khan ZulUkar Ali Klian of Mukr Kotin 
Surgeon- General George Fr^uus Angelo Harris 
| Edmund Vivian Gabiicl 
John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Sogundo Mathews 
Arthur Crommehn Haukin 
Fandoonji Jamshcdji 
Maulvi Ahmad Hussain 
Horace Charles Mules 
U. H. Raja Rijc Chand, Raja of Bllaspur 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lieut.-Col. Mathew Ritlurd Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tailyour 
Michael Kennedy 
Thakor Karausinghji Vajirajji 
Col. Alain Cliartier do Lolbinicro Joly do 
Lotblnlcre 

Major-General Sir Herbert Vaughan Cox 

Brev.-Col. Robert Smelton Maclagan 

Llcut.-Col, Charles Mowbray Dallas 

Edward Henry Scainander Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bo&o 

Sir Abbas Ali Baig 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lt.-Col. G. G. Gitfard 

F W. Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

A. L. Saundt rs 

Vakhateinghjl Kesrlsinghjl Thakor Sahcb of 
Sayla 

Paul Gregory Melltua 
Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 
William Exall Tempest Bennett 
Hon. Maj. Nawabzada Obaidullah Klian 
William Ogllvie Horne 
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William Harrison Moreland, o.l.E. 

Diwan Bhdr. Chau be llaghunath Das, of Kotab 
Co!. Destock Hamilton Keid 
Surg.-Gcn. llenry Wickham Stevenson 
lion. Llout.-Col, Baja of Lambagraon 
Lionel Davidson 
Ueorge Carmichael 

Lieut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 
Lieut. -Col. Henrv Walter George Cole 
enry Venn Cobb 
enry Wheeler 
Sardar Daljit. Singh of Jullumbr 
Lt.-Col. ltuj Kumar Bir Bikrarn Singh 
Walter Maude 
Sir Bertram S. Carey 
Sir Michael Netliorsole 
llenry AhhbrooKc t rump 
William James Hold 
Mysoic Kantharaj II rs 
Walter Gunnell Wood 

Joiui loruwallis Uodlcy 

A. Blitter worth 
S M. ICdwardes 
N. D. Beatson-Bdl 
Lt.-Col F. U. Elliott 
Lt.-Col A. B. Dew 
W. M. Haney 
H. 'J . Keeling 
A. n. Grant 
H. Sharp. 

L. C. Porter 
11. It. Scott 

Lieut. -Col. J. W. E. Dougl.is-Seott Montagu 

U( ar- Admiral Arthur Ilnyes-Kadlei 

Laurence Bobeitson 

John Ghost Cuimning 

Lieut.-Col. Stephen Limhinglon Aplm 

Sir James ILoiissemayuu DuBoulay 

John Barry W 7 ood 

31. It. C. Dobbs 

Col. L. A. C. Gordon 

T. A. Chalmers 
It. Burn 

J. H. Kerr 

U. B. H. Fell 

Major-General VV. C. Knight 

Lt.-Col. C. Kaye 

Patrick Janies Pagan 

Col. Horma ji Edulji Banatn.illa 1.31s. 

Lt.-Col. Lawrence lmpe>. 

Col. Beniamin William Mallow 
Lt.-Col. Harold Ponton Jacob 
Lt.-Col. Francis Bovillc Pride aux 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Col. Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Henry Cecil Ferard 

Hilaries Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 

Evan Maeonochie 

Francis Coopo French 

Brevet Col. 0. \Y. G. Kic hard son 

Lt.-Col. A. P. Trevor 

Horatio .Norman Bolton 

Louis Janies Kershaw 

H. S. Laurence 

L. E. Buckley 
C. 11. Bom pas 

M. M. S. Gubbay 
Maj.-Gcn. B. Wapsliarc 
Brl«-Gcn. J. M. Walter 
Major General Sir A. S, Cobbc 
Major General J. C. itlmlugton 

Major General Sir John L lo tehee iMacJluuu 
Brevet Colonel 11. It. liopwood 


Brig. General It. II. W. llughc? * 

Brig. General W. G. Hamilton 

rictit. Col. A. W. N. Taylor 

3lajor A. J. A n do i son 

Brig. General Theodoic Fraser 

Brig. General W. N. Campbell 

Col. Thomas A. Harrison 

31 a j or General J.. C, Dunstorvllb 

II ugh Me Pherson 

Jieniy Fraser Howard 

Henry Hubert liaydcn 

Lieut -Col. Hei bcit Dos VoeUx 

The Shaikh ot Kowcit 

P It. Cadell, J 0 , s 

Lt. Col. T. W. Douglas 

Col. C MactairraiL l.M.S. 

J. P. Thompson, l.c. y. 

15. Mereilil U 

H. "I.. St o\ cn-ion, I 0 h. 

M N. Mehta, MinDler, Baroda Slate 

U.-C01. T. W. Hal? 

JI. C. Norman 

C. 11. Todlmnici. 1 c.y. 

A. P. Mud liman, l.c.s. 

F. C Ito-c 

S. H. FrecmanHi', 1 r s. 

P. W, Mnnle, I 0 s. 

OiTICICltS OK THE OHPLR. 

Secretary, Sir Jolin Wood 

Registrar, Col. Sii Douglas F. It. Dawson 

The Most. Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by H. 31. Guc.cn 
Victoria, Empress ol India, Jan. 1st, 1878, and 
c\ tended aud enlarged m 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
and 1902 is conferred for services tendered to the 
Indian Empire, and consists of the Sovereign, a 
Grand Master, tlmty-two Knights Grand Com- 
i mandeis (of whom the Grand 31aster Is Hist and 
j principal), ninety-two Knights Commanders, 
and an mdehnltc number of Companions (not 
! exceeding, without special statute, 20 nomina- 
, Dons In any 011 c year) ; also Extra ami Honorary 
i Members over and above the vacancies caused 
| by promotion to a higher clas9 of the Order, as 
J well as certain Additional Knights and Com* 

! panions appointed by special statute Jan. 1st, 
i 1909, commemorative of the 60th Anniversary 
j of the assumption of Crown Govt, in India. 

I Tho Insigma arc: ( i ) The Collar of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus iloWcrs, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian robos, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains ; (it) The Star of the Knight Orand 
Commander, comprised of live rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s ltoyal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed /i»- 
peratricis Auspiciis , and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold ; ini) Tho Badge, consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, ana 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s ltoyal Effigy, within a purple circle, odged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imperatricis Am- 
piciii , surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold ; (tv) The Mantle Is of Imperial purple 
satin , lined with and fastened by a cordon ol 
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white silk, w$h purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears : (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) aud pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size : (&) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
arc all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are return ed 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears from the left breast a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
us appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
Miiullcr size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half luch.es. 

Sovereign of the Order:— The King, 
Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order : —llaron 
Chelmsford. 


Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. EJ 

The -Emperor of Korea 

Sliaikh Sir Khazal Iviun, Shaikh of Moham- 
mcruh and Dependencies. 

Extra Knight Grand Commander 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.l.E.) 

Cord Reay 

The Maharao of Cutch 
Lord Lansdowne 
Lord Harris 
Tho Nawab of TonJk 
The Wall of Kalat 
Lord Sandhurst 
Maharaja of Karauli 
Thakur Sahib of Oondal 
Tliakur Sahib of Morvl 
Sir George Faudcl-Phillips 
The Maharaja of Benares 
Lord Curzon of Koddlestou 
The Maharaja of Jaipur 
The Maharaja of Orchha 
Lord Ampthill 
Maharao of Bund! 

The Malm Kao of Sirohi 

The Aga Khan 

The Maharaja of Travancore 

Lord Lamington 

The Begam of Bhopal 

Sir Edmond Elies 

The Nawab of Janjira 

Sir Walter Laurence 

Sir Arthur Lawley 

The Maharaja of Bikaner 

The Malia Kao ot Kotab 

Lord Sydenham 

The Nawab of Kampur 

Maharaj Sir Klfihen Parshad 

Lord Hardin go 

Lord Carmichael 

Maharaja of Kashmir 


Sir Louis Dane 
Maharaja of Bobbiii 
Lord Stamfordham 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
Sir John Jordan' 

The Maharana of Udaipur 

The Maharaja of Patiala 

The Mir of Kh&irpur 

The Uaja of Coclun 

Lord Pcntland 

Tiie llaja of Pudukottai 

Lord Willlngdon 

Maharaja of Kolhapur 

The Yuvaraja of Mysore 

Sir diaries Stuart Bayley 

Maharaja of Darbhanga 

H. U. tne Maharaja of Jlnd 

'Flic Earl of Konaldshay 

Sir Michael Francis O’Dwjcr 

Lt.-Ool Sir George Olaf Roo-j-Kt t»j>c‘ 

Sir Uulara Muhammad Ali, I’riiico of Aicot 

Maj-Gcii. Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
Ji. II. the Maharaja of lndoro 
The Raja of Cochin 
Sir William Duke 
Sir W. S. Meyer 

Lieut. (Temp. Captain) G. A . Lloyd 
The Maharaja of liaroda 
The Maharaja of Alwar 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. 1 . E.) 

Sir Leon E. Clemen t-Thomas 
II. li. Shaikh Sir Hussein Kuli Khan Mohhbcr 
ed Dow let, Perblau M inkier of Telegraphs 
Di. Sven Hediu 

i’he Sultan of Shchr and Mok.illa 
Pilot o Ismail Mi rza, Ainlr-i-Akiaiu 
Cavalicro Filippo Dc'FUippi 
General Sir Baber Shumslierc Jung Bahadur* 
liana of Nepal 

If. K. the Amir of Naid and Hussa and Katif 
General Sir Judlia Slmmshere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal 

Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadlhli bin Ali of 
Labej 

Sir Allied MaitiaeaU 

Knights Commanders (K. C. I. E.) 

Surg. ‘Gen. Sir Benjamin Simpson 
Sir Albert James Leppoc Cappel 
Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
Sir Alfred Woodley Croft 
Sir Bradford Leslie 
Sir Arthur Baron Carnock 
Sir Guildford Moiesworth 
Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 
i Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 
Sir Arthur George Macpherson 
) Sir Henry Stuart Cunningham 
Uaja of Lunawara 
] Sir Roper Lethbridge 
i Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth 
Sir Edward Charles lvay 11 Ollivant 
Sir Henry Seymour King 
Baron lnohcape 

Col. Sir Henry Revenshaw ThuUlier 
SirrWm. R. Brooke 
Maharaja of Gidbaur 
Lieut.-Coi. Sir Adalbert Cecil Talbot 
H. H. Maharaja of Amigarh 
Sir Henry William Bliss 
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Nawab of Loliaru 
Sir John Jar dine 
Rear-Admiral Sir John Ilext 
Sir Manchorjeo Bhownaggrec 
Col, Sir Thomas lloldieh 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
Raja Sir Harnam Singh, Ahluwalia 
Sir S. Subramaniya Aiyar 
Sir Alexander Cunningham 
Sir Henry Evan Murchison James 
Sir James George Scott 
Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 
Sir Herbert Tlutkell WhiLe 
Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 
Sir Arthur Upton Farndinwe 
Haifa Dluraj of Shahpura 

Sir Gangadhar Rao Ganettb, Chief of Mi raj 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col Sir Buchanan Scott 
Col. Sir John Waiter Otlloy 
11. H. Kaja of Sailana 

Liout.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghuabaud 
Major-General Sir James R. L. Macdonald 
Sri Sir Ugyon WaugchuU, Tonga* Fen lop ol 
Bhutan 

Sir Frcdnc Styles Philpin Lely 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Gen. Sir Donald James Sim .McLeod 

Maharaja of Balrumpur 

Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 

Nawab of I’ahasu 

Sir Artliur Naylor Wollaatou 

Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Nawab of Hyderabad 

If, H. Maharajadhiraja of Khhangaih 

Baja of Malirnudabad 

Sir Xrcvredyn Hashleigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 

Sir Wilhelm Schlich 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Ueut. -Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 

Sir John David Rees 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond John Warru Siade 
Sir John Benton 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Charles Stcwart-Wikson 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 
Sir Charles Railt Cleveland 
Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 
Licut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daiy 
Sir Henry Parsall Burt 
Sir James Uousaemayno DnBoulay 
Sir Rajendra Natli Mukharji 
Licut.-Coi. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhill 
Sir Gangadhar Madlio Cliitnavis 
H. 11. Nawab of Jaora State 
H. II. Raja of Sitamau State 
Raj Sahib Sir Amarninhjl Bunosinhji (Vunkancr) 
, Sir Ram KrlMma Gopal Bhandarkur 
Sir Michael Fllose 

Rear-Adm. Sr. Colin Richard Kcppel 
Sir John Stanley 
Sir Saint-Hill Eardley-Wilmot 
Sir Francis Edward Spring 
Maharaja Sri Sir Vickrama Deo 
Rana Sir Sheoraz Singh (UP) 

H. H. Maharawat of P&rtabgarh 
H. H. Maharaja of Bljawar State, Bundcl- 
khand 

Sir John Twlgg 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Sir Maro Aurcl Stein 


Maj.-Gcn. Sir Franels Henry Rutherford 
Drummond 

Nawab Sir Bahrain Khan 

Sir Henry Alexander Kirk 

Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourno 

Chief of Jamkhandi 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macartney 

Sir Edward Douglas Maolagan 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghuabatid 

Sir Brian Egerton. 

Maharaja ot Dinajpur. 

| Sir Stephen George Sale 
Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani 
M ahara jn of Kasi m ba zaar 
Lieut. -Col. Sir John Ramsay 
Sir William Max We 11 
Sir Fcridoonji Jamshodji, c.8,1. 

Sir Mokshagundam Visvu>VHia>n 
Ilw Highness the Maluuaj.i ol Sami liar 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Lieut -Col Sir Percy MoKs worth Sykea 
Sir Edward Vcro Levingc 
Nawab Sir Syed Shama-ul-Hudu 
! Raja Sir Rampal Singh 
j Sir Alexander llcndcr&on DUck 
1 Sir Sao Mawng 

J 1 L 11. Raja Sir Arjun Singh of Naihing.it h 
! Captain Malik Sir Umar ilayat Elian 
| Sir Robert Bailey Clegg 
j Sir Hemy Wheeler 
, Sir Maludeo B. Chaubal 
1 Sir James Walker 
* Mirza Sn Abb,*- Mi llaig 
| Ti . H. the Baja of Bila^pur 
j Nawab Sn SnJiihzada Abdul Qaiyuli) 
j Sardar ,->ir Sham, slier Sin'di 
j Mcijoi-Gcn SiL Raleigh (lillnrt Egcilon 
I Major-Gt n. Sir lleiirv D’Urban Kiaiy 
I Sir George Cunningham lluihanan 
j Major-Gin. Sn William Geoige Law nunc J»i yuoii 
Raja ol KuUarlt 
1 Raja of Chamha 
j ltaja ol Siikt t 
| liana ot fUrwaui 
i ltaja ol Sonpur 
Capt Jtaja Sir Hari Singh 
Sir John Barry Wood 
i Sir Bertram Smyrna rez Can y 
Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 
I Tluikur Salieb ol Rajkot 
! Lt.-Col. W. J. Buchanan 
i J.t -Col Raja .latch and of Laxnhagraou 
, Rear-Admiral D. St. A. Wake 
; C. E. Low, T.C.S. 

Mahara; Kumar Bhopal Singh ot Udaipur 
■ Nawab Mir Shang Shah, Kalat State 
Sheik Nr Bin Ali, Chief of Bahrein 
I Major General Sir Wymlham Knight 
! Major General Sir \ ere Bouamv Fane 
j Major General Sir Alim] Horsford Bingley 
! Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Cell 
I Lieut. -General Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 
! Major General Sir Godfrey Williams 
! Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 
Sir William Sinclair Marrh 
His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul-Mulk of 
Chltrul 

Khan Bahadur Maul vi Sir Rahim Bakhsh 
Sir James Herbert Scabrooke 
! Baron Montague of Beaulieu 
, Sir Herbert Guy Deerlng 
Brigadier- General H. F. E. Freeh ud 
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Llmd. M. M. V. Eaje Ghmpndc, Chief ot Miulhol ! Sir William Tiirnerisol Thton-Dver 
The Hon'ble Mi? W. Mamie. I. <\ S. Major-Gen. G. F. L. Marshall 


The Hon'ble Hal Bahadur Sh Pepin Krishna 
l?OS{», Kt. 

C, M. SU'vcnaon Moore, T C.S. 

Ex-Officio Companion (C. 1. E.) 

Sir Courtenay P. llberl 

Honorary Companions (C. 1. E ) 

ban lent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Jeun El lenno Justin Schneider 
Ifiijl Mohammad Vh Rnis-ut.-Tujj.ir 
Janies Canutliers Rli«,i Ewing. 

U.-Col. Ghana Bhrikrahi 
Sheik A I kIu H a Gm K 

Hai lar KJian, Cluci of Hay at Baud, !’< isinu 
Glllt 

Mirra \li Knr.iiu Khan Slmpil. Niz.im ot I5au l.ii 
A hints 

laud rol. Pat Gib .lung Bahadur Rnn:i 
M.ijor Vllp’d Paul Jji qm-, Ala'-'-'on 

Companions (C. I. E.) 

Thomas Mitchell Gibbon 
George Smith 

Col. John Jl. Rivet t-Carnac 
Roscocs Boequet 

Pie 1 1 e Francois Henri Nanquetto 
Stephen Paget Walter Yyvyan Luke 
Sir Charles James Lyall 
Charles Edward Pitnum 
Richard Isaac Bruce 
S|r Steuart Colvin Jlayley 
Lieut.-Col. Charles William Owen 
George Felton Mathew 
Sir Jlonry Cliiistophor Manco 
MaJ.-Genl. Thomas Ross Church 
Thukur Bichu Smgh 
Rov. William Miller 
Benjamin Lewis Rice 
Moj timer Sloper Howell 
Maj.-Gcn. Viscount Downe 
Sir George Watt, M.lK 
Joseph Ralph Edward John Royle 
Rai Mehta Punna Lalji 
The Rt. Hon. Saiyid Ameer All 
WilliftTn James Maitland 
Col. Charles Wcmyss Muir 
Sir Frank Forbes Adam 
Frederick Thomas Granville Walto., 

Major.-Gcn. Charles Smith Maclean 
Major-Gen. James Cavan Berkeley 
Charles Henry Tawncy 
Henry Trwln 
Sir James L Walker 
Surgn.-Maj. John Findlay 
Raynor Child's Barker 
Lieut. -Col. Charles Henry Ellison Adamson 
Gen. William Perclvai Tomkins 
Berthold Ribbcntrop 
Lang ton P. Walsh 
Jeremiah G. Horsfall 
Edmund Nee) 

Brevet tleut.-Col. Sir George L. Hoi ford 
Maj.-Gen. L. IT. E. Tucker 
Ernest Octavius Walker 
Sir John Prescott Hewett 
Lieut, -Col. Henry Percy Polngdestre Leigh 
Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller 


I Edward Horace Man 
| Licut.-Gon. Sir G. L. Tt. Richardson 
Paul Gicgmy Melitus 
lit.-Col. Sir Richard Cainac Temple 
i Edward C. M. George 
i Lt.-Col. J. Manners Smith 
Col. Frank William Clmtterton 
, Sii Ram Bhikuji Jatar 
Fazulbhai Visram 
Col. IT. H Jarett 
i Arthur C. Han kin 
1 Vdam G. 'i viler 
Chailes E. Bucklnnd 
Mexander B. Patterson 
11 any A. Acworth 
i Col. C. A. Porteous 
Col. C. T. Lane 
! Sii Steynlng W. Edgeiley 
I Col. W. R. Yeildmg 
, Henry J. Stanyon 
! Ficdejick John Johnstone 
1 Col. Sainmd Haslet fc Browne 

I Dr. Hash licliari Ghosh 

1 Fiank Henry Cook 
■■ Plane is Erskine Dempster 
Lleut.-Col. John Shakcspcar 
; Lleut.-CoJ. James John Mae lend 
('apt. Norman Flanks 
1 Sir William Earnshaw Cooper 
; Mali. a raj Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 
Khan Bahadur Sir N.ioroji Pestoriji Vakil 
j Col. Russell Richnid Pul ford 
i Col. Algernon George Arnold Durand 
| Col. Robcifc Alexander Wnuknpe 
Edvvlil Darlington 
Dr, Waldemar M. TT all kino 
; Riihlaniji Dhanjlbhai Mehta 
( Charles Godolphin William Uastlnr*' 
j Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rusiamji Dholu 
Col. John Charles F. Gordon 
j Sir Benjamin Robertson 
j Duncan James Macpheibon 
I John Campbell ArbuHuiott 
■ Sir Robert Wan and Carlyle 
1 Henry Cecil Fcrurd 
j Robert Batson Joyner 
, Charles George Palm or 
1 Lieut. -Col. Samuel John Thomson 
i Rai Bahadur Sir Bipln Krishna Bose 
, P. C. II. Snow 

Hony. Lieut.-Col. Kunwar Rir ITikiam Singh 
, I Jriit.-Col. A. JL Minchm 
i W. T. Van Soineren 
1 Chaileg Still 
! Col. Jf K. McKay 
j A. Irat 

; Lieut.-Col. W. J 3 . Browning 
; Lleut.-Col. J, J. Jloldsworth 
i Francis Jack Needham 
, Robert Giles 

j Vishwanath Patankar Madhava Rao 
1 CoL Walter Gawen King 
James Sykes Gamble 
| Sir Ucoigc William Forrest 
• f .lent. -Col. Frank Popham Young 
, Reginald Hawkins Grceubtreet 
John Sturrock 
John Stuart lieresford 
Liout.-Col. Malcolm John Meado 
Edward Louis Capped 
Sir Lancelot Hare 
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George Moss Harriott 
Frederick George Bruntnn Trevor 
Diwan Bahadur P. Rajarat-na Mudaliyar 
Sir Walter Charletou Hughes 
Edmund Penny 
Henry Marsh 

Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellisb Gordon 

Rai Bahadur Sir Kailash Chandra Ba«u 

Henry Felix Hertz 

Courtenay Walter Bennett 

Rear* Ad ini i ftl Wultnr Somerville Good ridge 

Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Peile 
Bertram Prior Stan den 
Henry Alexander Siin 

Llent.-Col. Sir James Robert Dunlop-Smith 

Col. John Crirnmm 

Lieut.-Col. Granville Henry Loch 

F&rdunji Kuvarji Tarapurvala 

Babu Kail Nath Milter 

Sir William Jameson Soulsby 

Col. W illiam John Head llainsford 

Col. Oswald Claude Radford 

Major-General George Kenneth Pcott-Monem ll 

Brig-General Thomas Edwin Seott. 

Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austin c Waddell 

General Asaf All Khan 

Subadar-Majoi Sardar Khan 

Hony. Capt. Yasin Khan 

Sidney Preston 

Sir Murray Ilammick 

Sir Alexander Pedler 

Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb 

Alexander Lauznn Pendock Tueker 

Diwan Bahadur Kanchi Krishuaswami Rao 

Lieut.-Col. John Ohbborn 

Col. George Wingate 

Lieut.-Col. George Hart Desmond Gimlotte 

Arthur Henry Wallis 

Alexander Johnstone Dunlop 

George Herbert Dacres Walker 

Rai Bahadur Nanak Chand 

Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 

Lieut-Col. Frank Cooke Webb Ware 

Hony. Major Thomas Henry Hill 

Alexander Port eons 

Col. Thomas El wood Lindsay Bate 

Hon. Lockhart Mathew St. Clair 

Sir Marshall Reid 

Rao Bahadur Pandit Sakhdeo Parshad 
Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Maj.-Gon. Francis Edward Archibald Chamior 

Lt.-Gen. Ernest Do Brath 

Walter Bernard do Wluton 

Algernon Elliott 

Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kcmball 

Edward Giles 

HuvHland Le Mcsuiier 

Robert- Nathan 

Lieut. -Col. Alfred William Alcock 

Arthur Hill 

Douglas Donald 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja Muhammcd Nazim Khan, Mir of nun»n 

Raja Sikaiular Khan, of Nagar 

Sir William Dickson Cruickshank 

Thomas Jewell Bennet t 

Henry Wcndcn 

Charles Henry Wilson 

Rao Bahadur Shyaro Sundar Lai, Diwan 
Klshangarh 

Robert Herriot Henderson 
Mir Mehrulla Khan, Raisani 
Nawab Fateh All Khan, Kazilbash 


] Charles Henry West ( 

John Pollen 
I Charles Brown 
George Huddleston 
Lieut. -Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Major-General Havelock Hudson 
Lleut.-Col. Arthur JVArcy Gordon Bannerrnan 
Rai Bahadur Gunga Ram 
Robert Douglas Haro 
William Bell 

Claude. Hamilton Archer Hill 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 
Madliu Sudhan Das 
George James Pcrram 
Raja Pe.rtab Bahadur Sing 
Sir 0. Sankaran Nayar 
William flirmis Porter 
Stephen Finney 
F.dward Waller Stoney 
Walter Home 
j C. W. Waddington 
! Khan Bahadur Barjorjl Dorahji Patel 
1 Lieut.-Col. W. F. T. O’Connor 
1 Lionel Trunmger 
i David Bavne Horn 
Lieut .-Col. Charles Brooke Rawlinson 
' Richard Grant, Peter Purcell McDonnell 
i Commander George Wilson 
| Captain ThomaB Webster Kemp 
! William llariison Moreland 
j Pirajirao Bapu Salieb Ghatge 
I Henry Robert Conway Dobbs 
Snrg.-Gen. William Richard Browne 
! Montague do Pomeroy Webb 
I Hugh William Oiangc 
I Lieut.- Col. Cliailes Archer 
: Lionel Mallng Wynch 
I Arthur William t.’glow Pope 
j George Frederick William Thibaut. 

1 Maji.r-Genernl William Arthur Watson 
Col. /Main Charticr do Lotblniero Joly de 
Lotbinierc 

Lieut.-Col. Aubrey John O’Brien 
| Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 


of 


Thomas Robert John Ward 
i Lleut.-Col. Charles Ferguson Campbell 
I Brig -Gcnl. Harry Davis Watson 
! Hon. Sir Derek William George Keppcl 
| Commander Sir Charles Leopold Cust 
1 Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 
! Col. William John Daniell Dundee 
! Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
j Sir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Grcig Kennedy 

! ITony. Col. Arthur Hills Gleadowo-Newcomen 
i Edward Anthony Doran 
i Col. Henry Thomas Pease 
1 Lieut.-Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbo 
I Lleut.-Col. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
J Sir John Stratheden Campbell 
: Snmanfc Anandrao Gaokwar Frederick Palmct 
! Thomas Henry Stillingfleet Biddulpb 
! Surgn.- Lieut. -Col. Sir Warren Roland Crooke- 
Lawless 

• Lt.-Col. Alexander John Maunse MacLaughlin 
George Claudius Beresford Stirling 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Lieut.-Col. David Melville Babington 
Samuel Digby 

Sir Pazhamameri Sundaram Alyar Slvaswam 
Aiyar 
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Francis Guy Solby , Col. (.harlcs Maclaggail 

Ucut,-Geu. William Ktddcll Birdwood Hopclouu Gabriel StokeB 

William Herbert Dobbio Llul.-Col. Leonard Rogers 

Lieut. -Col. John Norman AlaeLcod Nuuah Muhammad Abdul Majid 

Rear-Admiral George Hayley-Hcwett Ludovie Charted Porter 

Ralph Buller Hughea-Bullor Henry Sharp 

Lleut.-Col. Francis Frcdeiic Perry ! Mahamahupadhyaya llara Prasad Slushl i i 

Lt.-Col. Francis Granville Beviile i U -Col. Allen McOouaghey 

Diwan Bahadur Diwan Daya lvislion Kuul ! Nawah Kaisar Khan, Chief of the Magassi 'J'nbo 

Lfcut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey , K d Bahadur Diwan Jaimat ltal 

Licut.-Colonel Denys Brooke Blake way | I lob, ‘it Charles Francis Voikers 

Mauna Bah-Too ; Henry Hubert Ilaydcn 

Urwailier-UeuuralErueol William Stuart Kma Xlcxiuulcr Muirhead 


Maconochy 
William Ellis Jardlne 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 
Percy Wyndham 
Hugh Spencer 
Charles Ernest Low 
Cecil Ward Chiehele-Plowden 
William King-Wood 
Lieut.-Col. Richmond Trevor CncliUm 
Albert Claudo Verrieres 
Diwan Bahadur P. llajagopala Chan>ai 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-dm Khan 
Nilambar Mukharjl 
Hal Bahadur Kali Praaanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 
Col. James Henry Ellas Beer 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 
Col. Robert Neil Campbell 
Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
Lieut.- Col. Stuart Geoige Knox 
Edgar Thurston 
Hal Bahadur Buta Singh 
James Bennett Brunyate 
Frederick Janies Wilson 
Reginald Edward Enlliovcu 
Col. Wilfred Malleson 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
Mrittya Gopal Basil 
William Lochlcl Berkeley Soutir 
Joseph John Mullaly 
William Dldsbury Sheppard 
Oswald Vivian Bosanqnct 
Tanjorc Madava Rno Ananda llao 
John Hubert Marshall 
Chailes Mich I e Smith 
Lleut.-Col. Arthur Grey 
Lt.-Col. George Grant Gordon 
Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut. -Col. George Frederick Cheitcvk-liench 

Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 

Andrew Blgoe Barnard 

James Adolpus Guider 

John Paul Warbarton 

James William Douglas Johnstone 

Walter Cullcy Madge 

Ltcut.-Col. Wallace Christopher ltairmy Strati >• 
James Scott 

LleUt.-Col. Edward Charles Bay ley 

Ral Bahadur Lai a Shco Prasad 

Frederick William Johnstone 

Edward Gel son Greg son 

William Malcolm ltallcy 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Herbert Gerald Tomkins 

Henry Whitby Smith 

Lieut.-Col. Francis Beviile Pridcaux 

Lleut-Col. Arthur Prescott Trevor 

U«ut,-Col» Ramsay Frodcrlck Clayton Gor 1 »« 


Alexander Emanuel English 
Minims M vat Tun Aung 
William Rucker Stikenmn 
Edward Robert Kavc Blonklnsop 
(J 01 g" Hanky Hart” 

A.r.vab Muhammad Halamullali Khan Bahadui, 
Jaglnlar of Deulghat 
John Henry Keir 
Col George, Henry Bui den 
hu nt -Col Itenrv Burden 
Geoige William Kuchlor 
.John Gln st Cummiug 
Rev. John Audi i son Graham 
Frauen* Hugh St r wait 
Louis Jumi h Kershaw 
William r l’a\ lor Oatheart 
M.&mtk|iv Byiamjce Dadobhoy 
H ugh Murray 

Kao Raja Kaghunath Rao Dmaar (Gwalior) 
Pandit Kailas Narayan llaksar 
I Jen t -Col. Ernest Douglas Money 
, Ideut.-Col. Hugh Roderick Stockley 
1 Major John McKenzie 
■ laeut.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 
fagliirdar Desiaj Urs 
bieut.-CoI. Armine Brereton Dew 
1 Ideut.-Col. .Tames Heed Robots 
! Lieut .-Col. Lawrence Impey 
i Col Alexander William Mnciae 
' Ail bur Ernest Lawson 
Albion Rajkumar Baucrji 
1 Major Frederick Fenn Elwes 
, Col. William Burgess Wright 
Cecil Archibald Smith 
, Baba Gurbaksh Singh Bedl 
, Col. Gilbert Walk- Palin 
Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 
j Col. William Daniel Henry 
! Gerald Francis Keatmge 
i Major John Glennie Grelg 
Sardar Naorojl Pudainji 
Vala Laksman Merum, Chief of Thaiia-Devli 
Leonard William Reynolds 
Charles Archibald Walker Rose 
Major Arthur Dennys G illicit Ramsay 
Pierce Langrishc Moore 
Alfred Chatfcerton 
Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
J Ltu-Col. John Lawrence William tlrcnch-Mulleu 
| Bernard Coventry 
Albert John Harrison 
j Hie hard Tlamllton Campbell 
llao Bahadur Bangalore Pcrumal Annaswam 
Mudahar 

Prafulla Chandra Roy 
Col. Francis Raymond 
I Major-General Michael Joseph Tig he 
Lleut.-Col. William Bernard James 
f Brevet-Colonel Syducy D’Agullar Crooksliauk 
i Edward Denison Ross 
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J olin Hugh Cox: 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Israr Hawaii Khan 

Brig .-General Reginald O’Bryan Taylor 

David \V aim Alkman 

Ral Bahadur Paurlit Hail Ki&han Ivaul 

Licut.-Col. Frederick William Wodrhouae 

Major-General Sir Richard Henry Ewart 

Major-General Maitland Cowpcr 

Thomas Walker Arnold 

Lleut.-Col. Charles Henty James 

liana Hira Singh of l)hami 

Alexander Illake Shakespear 

John Hope Simpson 

Major Hugh Stewart 

Major William Glen Liston 

Cel. Edwin Henry do Vcre Atkin -on 

Walter Stanley Talhofc 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Col. Robert William Laynrd Dunlop 

11 rishi Kosh Latin 

Nalini Blmsan Gupta 

Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 

Licut.-Col. Town ley Richard Filgate 

Alexander Macdonald Rouse 

Charles Cahill Shciidan 

Bri vt t- J .it ut -Coloiu 1 licibeit de Li-.li- Poll.ud- 
Lowsley 

lire vet -Lt,. -Colonel Wiliam Wilfrid Biokioid 

Mony. Col. J 0 I 111 G coign Knowles 

llepry Cuthbcit Slieatlield 

Lt -Col. Cecil Kaye 

William Foster 

Lt.-Col. G. K. Walker 

Sard nr Appaji ILto Sitole Ankkar 

Henry Fraser ILowaid 

Saidar Arur Singh 

Liiwruice Mercer 

Sir Jose [ill ilenrj, Slow. 

1\ lt. Cadell 

Maior W. L. Campbell 

Lleut.-Col. G. S. Crawford 

W. CJ. M. Dundas 
lion. Col. V. N. Hick lev 
J, II. Lace 

Bhupendra Nath Mitra 

A. 1*. Muddiman 

Charles Cunumgham Wat ion 

FI. L. Stephenson 

Major II. B. St. John 

Ahanindra Nath Tagore 

W JJ if. Arden-Wood 

J. li. Pearson 

Col. R. J. JJlaekh.un 

W. C. Ashmore 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Percy James Mead 

DcbaProsad Sarbadtiikaii 

Frank Charles Daly 

Mir Snams Shah, lfhan Bahadur 

Hajl Bukhsh KUahie, Khan Sahib 

J ames Gargravc Covei nton 

Louis E. B. Co bdeij -Ramsay 

William Pell Barton 

George BatJey Scott 

Rangnath Nnrstngh Mudholkar 

Uebbalalu Velaur Nmijundayya 

Llcut.-Coloncl James Curry Roheitson 

Raghunath Venkaji Sabnis 

Col. William Moleswoith 

Phillip Glynn Mws&ent 

Lalubhai Sam aid as Melitn 

Mohcndranuth Ray 

Frank Frederick Lyall 


Col. George J amt's Hamilton Bldl 

Frunk Currie Lewis 

Lewis French 

Col Sidney Mercer Benny 

Major Walter Hugh Jetfcry 

Ricliaid Meredith 

Mbi'it, Howard 

Major 13. D. Wilson Givig 

Harold Aiden Close. 

Richard Hugh Tiekell 
i Francis Samuel Alfred Hiocock 
| Lleut.-Col Fitz Wairen Lloyd 
j Lumb.-Col. Aitluir Leslie Jacob 
N'awab Kliair Baksh, KJuiu Bahadur 
' riumuis Summers 
j Henry James Wakely Fry 
Kiran Chandra J)e 
Frank WTllington (’Alter 
Charles Montague King 
Shiekh Itaiz Hussain, Klum Bahadur 
Edward K.nvson Gardiner 
Geoige Thomas Barlow 
1 F rede nek Samuel Philip Swann 
! Bi rkelev John Byng Stcphuis 
' Mir liainal Khan, Jam of La.-, Bela, Kal.it 
1 J*,i ar- Admiral Waite 1 Lumsden 
1 Major-General Dewan Jhsluri Das (Jammu and 
I Kashmir) 
j Majoi Frederic Gauntlt tt 
I Major Samuel Richard Christophers 
i Colonel Geoige William Pat lick Dennys 
1 William Pefc' r gangster 
1 Montague Hill 

Major Frede; 10 k Mardmian Bailey 
I tahili'ario Abdus Samad, Khun of Rampur 
Cecil B< rnard Gotten 11 
1 Alfred Windham Luglungton 
1 Hu toman flaji Kasiiu Mitha 
! Uptain George Prideaux Millett 
Ham Charan Mitra 

Liei't,*coi, Walter Thomas Grice 

1 Lleut.-Col. Hector Travers Dennys 
Selwyn IJown Fremantle 
j Zia -iid-diu Ahmed 
i Abdul Karlin Abdul Shakur Jamal 
; Lt. -Col Cecil Charles Stewart Barry 
; John Frederick Gruning 
j Lt.-Col. Benjamin Holloway 
j lire vet- Lt .-Col. Cyril Mosley Wugstaff 
, Arthur Robert Anderson 
I Col. Charles Henry Cowie 
1 Kim war MaliarnJ Singh 
i David retrio 
! Godfrey CharlcB Denham 
; Lt .-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 
i Her belt George Chick 
j Lt.-Col. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 
I Geoffrey F. dcMontmorency 
i Raja Pratab Singh of All Rajpur 
i l.iuit-Col Cecil John Lyons Allanson 
! Chnnilal Hari Lai Sctalvad 
j John Andrew Turner 
j S u resli Prasad Sarbadhikary 
! John Norman Taylor 

j Ivhan Baliadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
1 Lionel Linton Tomkins 
Douglas Marshall Straight 
Moti Chund 
Matthow Hunter 
.lolm Tail ton Whitt y 
Moses Mordccai Simeon Gubbay 
Licut.-Col. 0. A. Miwpratfc-Willlamg 
' Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Singh ol Solmwai 
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Lt. -Col. Robert diaries MaeWatl 
George Paris Vick 
Horatio Norman Holton 
Major William John Keen 
Lieut. -Col. William Magill Kennedy 
Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
Brigadier-General Cyril ITarcourt Hoe 
Brigadier-General OlTey Bohun Stovin Failles 
Shore . 

Lieut. -Col. George Sim Ogg 
Licut.-Col. Charles Hugh Hodges Nugent 
Commander M. W, Farewell 
Major John Bertram Cnniilfe 
Evelyn Berk* ley Howell 
Colonel William Montague Kills 
ltaja Venganad Vasudeva Ilaja 
Ueufc.-Col. James Jaekaon 
James Anderson Dickson Me Bain 
Rao Bahadur Gnnesh Kiishna ftntho 
Christopher Addama- Williams 
Itni Bahadur Banshidhar Bauerji 
Hammett Reginald Clodc Hailey 
Bo beit 'I'homas Dundas 
Begin ild George Kilby 
Robert Kgerton Purves 
Arthur Bradley ICettlewell 
Lrda Bam Harm Das 
Klum Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shall 
Hugh Aylmer Thorn! on 
Charles Stewart Middle miss 
Major Frederick Norman White 
John Loader Maifey 
Dlwan Bahadur Tiwnri Chhajuram 
Seth Chandmul Dhudha 
St en art Edmund Tears 
William Nawton Maw 
John Kdwanl Webster 
Caijt. A. G. .1 MaeHwaine 
Bug -Gnwral H. A. K Jennings 
Lt.-Col. T. G. Peaeo< lie 
Major K. J Mollison 
Thomas Aveiy 
Captain K, W. iluddtotun 
Maj. and Brev* t-('ol. Bichard Alt xander 
ftticl 

Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 
Lt -Col. d'Arey (tales Brownlow 
Brevet Lt.-Col G. Evelyn Loaehmnn 
11. W. Bullard 

Brevet- Lt.-Col. F. W. RadclifTe 
E. L. Bagshnwe 
Charles John Emile Cleriel 
Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 
Major Arnrosc Boxwel 
Lt.-Col. N. It. Radclifro 
Major William GUlit 
William John Keith 
Hemry Miller 
G. B. Power 
Robert Krslclne Holland 
Lt.-Col. James Graham Hojel 
Col. John Farmer 
A. J. W. Kitchin 
W. R. Gourlay 
W. S. Couttfl 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Azir-ud-dln Husain, 
Sahcb Bahadur. 

Lt.-Col. Westwood Norman Hay 

(Tem.) Major R. S. F, Macrae 

Charles Augustus Togart 

Major R. Jfi. H. GrllHth 

P. A. Churchward 

Dlwan Bahadur Lala Blsheflar Nath 


i Rao Bahadur Appaji Ganesh Dandckar 
i Charles Francis Fitch 
i M. Y. Young 
ft. M. Burrows 
, T. J. llartog 

Lt.-Col. (Tem. -Cel.) 11. A. A oung 
I r ’oL Nor borne Kirbj 
; Lt.-Col. J. H. Dickson 
j Commander W. 11. B. Douglas 
i Lt.-Col. Hugh Alan Cameron 
I Lt.-Col W. E. R. Dickson 
i Major William Edmund Fve 
! Major (Tenepv. Lt. Col.) ft. M Rico 
Lt -Col 0, B. Stokes 
Mu or E. ft. (Jillctb 
i Major K. 0. Withers 
•’apt. (Tem. Maiorj Edmund .Walter 
Captain Duncan William Wilson 
Francis Sylvester Crlmston 
Victor Bay ley 
William Alevander 
lohn Dillon Flynn 
Col. fthafto Longllcld Crastei 
; Sidney Robert Jlignell 
, Denys dc Snuinarez Bray 
! Homy Phillips Tollinton 
Janies MarK 'miia 
i Edward J aster 

! Lt -Col. David Waters Sufherlaml 
Reginald Isidoie Robert. Clam y 
i Arthur Wills teed Cook 
| Thomas Eyebrou Muir 
I James (Tenir 
! Jleni y Ro hext Crosth waite 
J Hilary Lushinsion Holman-Hunt 
Gerald Aylmer Level t,- Yeats 
R.d Bahadur llaii 11am Goenka 
Taw S< in Ko 

Disviui Baliadm Pandit Krishna Ran Luxman 
Paommknr 

•llvnnjl Jamshedji Modi 

Dewim Bahadur Krishniirnjapuram Pallegondai 

rutuiina (’hetty 

Lt -Col. John Anderson 
Robert Glover Jinpict 

Major (temporary Lt.-Col. ) Ralph KUir Carr- 
11 all 

Lt -Col. (Tcmpy. CoJ. Alexander JHerom) Ogilvy 
Spence 

j Lt.-Col. Chailcs Albert Edmond O'Meara 
; Lt.-Col. Godfrey Lambert Cm ter 
, Lt.-Col. Ernest A ltlmr l'Tedenek Redl 
j llnny Seymoui Hoyle Piikingtoii 
i James Alexander Ossoiy Fitzpatrick 
: Maj. David Lockhait Robertson Lo rimer 
| .Maj. T’erenec Humphrey Keyes 
j Captain Harold Hay Thorhurn 
i Lieut,. (Tempy. Captain ) George A. Lloyd 
■ Captain Khan Muhammad Akhar Khan 
; M uhl -ud -din Khan, Saidar Bahadur 
j MaJ.-Gen. Saidai Natha Singh. Snrdar Bahadur 
j Maj.-Gcn. Saida r Pooran Singh. Bahadur 
i Lt.-Col. Girdliar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
j Lt -Col. Jlaicler Ali Khan, Sindar Bahadur 
! Tcmpy. Cant. Philip James Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Major James Ainsworth Yates 
Captain Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Major David Munro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brovet-Col. Francis Wiliam Plrrie 
Commander Hubert McKenzie Salma nd 
Lt.-Col, Fel|x Oswald Newton Veil 
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Tompy. Hony. Lt.-Col. Seabnmo Guthrie Arthur 
May Moeng 
Lt.-Col. Bhola Nauth 
Captain Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Lt.-Ool. Eknath Ilnthi 

Major (Tcnopy. Brig.-General) Tb-nry Out n 
Knox 

Col. James Archibald Douglas 

Charles Rowlntt Watkins 

John Henry Owens 

Harry St. John Bridger Philhy 

Major Lewis Cecil Wngstatf 

Captain Cyril Pemoao Paige 

Maharaja Tnshi Nnmgyul, Maharaja of Sikkim 

Sao Kftwn Kiao Suvbwa ot Kengtung 

Arthur Herbert Ley 

Pet.tr Homy Cluttcrbuclc 

James Donald 

William Woortwonl lTornell 

Harclmndrai Visldndaa 

Lt.-Ool. Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Thomas Ryan 

Arthur William Botham 

Henry Francis Cleveland 

Augustas Henry Deane 

Lt.-Col. William Byum Lane 

Harry Nelson Ileseltine 

Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col. Ilenvy Smith 

Lt.-Col. Francis WTlIiam llallowes 

Major Henry Coddingtun Biown 

Kola'rt Colqohouu Boyle 

Lewis Wynne Hartley 

Baja Sayyld Aim Jat.ir, Taluqdarof Pirjmi 

Ttai Bahadur Pundit Oopinath 

Jhala Sri Mansinghji Suraj Smhji 

Khan Bahadur Khan Ahmad Shah 

Assistant Surgeon Kedar Nath Das 

Brig.-Gcneral John Latham Rose 

Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Reunion 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus K op pci Gough 

Teinpy. Major John Arnold Wallingm* 

Captain Edward William Charles Noel 
Colonel William Ewbank 
Lieut. -Col. J. R. Darloy 
Limit. Col. Harry John Cotter 
Brev. Colonel C. M Goodbody 
Major J. G. Goodcnough Swan 
Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 
John I /at 

Major Cyril Charles Johnson Barrett 
Major William David Henderson Stevenson 
Captain Robert Edward Alderman 
Major John Cordon Patrick Cameron 
Lieut. J. W. McDermott 
James Laird K inlot h 

Nawab Saiyid Nawab All Chaudhiin Khan 
Bahadur 

Clauder Fraser dc la Fosse 
Henry Raikc? Alexander Irwin 
- Bernhard Martin S a uiu el son 
William Frederick Holms 
George Herman Collier 
Thomas Emerson 
Jyotsananath Ghosal 
Allan William Pim 
George Rainy 
Major George Henry Willis 
I.icut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robcit Newman 
Edward Charles Hyland 
Francis William Bain 
John Desmond 
John Ernest Jackson 


John Robertson Henderson 

Sardar Bahadur Gumam Singh 4 

Kumar Unkar Singh 

Dr. Charles Allred Barber 

Nasar wan; 1 Navro;i Wndia 

Brig.-Gcneial Robert George Strange 

Brig.- General Robert Montague Pooro 

Brig -General Cyril Frank Templer 

Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 

Lieut,. Cok Herbert. Austen Smith 

Brevet Lieut. Col. F. A. F. Barnardo, T. M. S 

Ca plain Seymour DouLdns V a lc, R. T. M, 

Arthur Cecil Me Wat bus 

Major Davis Heron 

Major Edmund Ti Mot, son Rich 

A. V. Venkataramana Aiyar 

Maior-General Farman Al ; Khan Sardar Bahadur 

Lie”t. -Colonel Oadir Bakah Khan Bahadur 

Roderick Kernel i Biemackl 

Major-General Patrick llehir 

Brig. General Robert Fox Sors ie 

Brig. General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Brev. Colone Rowland Hill Martin 

P.rev. Colonel The Earl of Radnor 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Lieut. Col. F. W. Bngshawo 

Lieut. -Col. F. E Geo«h''gan 

Lieut -Co). Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Lieut.-Col. Herbert Grenville Li Merrier 

Lieut.-Col Hollo St. John Gillespie 

LictiL-Col. Sardar Kishcn Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Major Walter Follower Cowan Gilcl iris t 

Lieut. Francis Beta 1 tavern 

Commander A G Bingham 

Lieut, -Col. Credo lick William Gee, T.M.S 

Licut.-Co 1 . R. K. A Hamihon 

Temp. Lieut.-Col Llowclhn William Lewis 

Lieut -Col. George Me P hoi son 

Major Norman Emil Henry St ott, X. M. S. 

Major W. It. J. Sorosgie, I. AL S. 

Captain Stewart George Crmnartie Murray 
Capfc Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Guy Sutton Boequet 
Lieut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett, 

Lieut. Col. Wyndham Madden Wood 
John Brown Sydney Thubion 
L. S. Steward O’Malley 
Provash Chandra Mitior 
James George Jennings 
Samuel Perry O’Donnell 
E M. Cook. 

Christian Tindall 
Arthur Lnnes Mayhcw 
William Crooko 
V] n -ent Arthur Smith 
Austin Low 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Alexander Xnine 

Hubert, Digby Watson 

George Ernie Chatlield 

Lieut.- Col. John Tclfer Calvert 

Charles Gilbert Rogers 

Bernard D Oiler Barley 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Beresford Osmaston 

Major John Hanna Murray 

The Rov. Dr. William Skinner 

Brig.-Gcneral Herbert Augustus Tggulden 

Brev. Lieut.-Col. ‘Richard Stukeloy St. John 

Lieut.-Col, 8. S. W. Jftddon 

Lieut, -Col. Walter Mason 
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William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 

Liept.-Col. F. K Svv Into n 

Lieut.-Col. J. C. Lamonfc 

Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall 

Lleut.-Col Muhammad Afzal Khan 

Ernest. Albert Seymour Bell 

Major Franels Richard Souttcr (lervora 

Colin John Davidson 

Francis John Proton 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Frederick William Hanson 

Nftwah Malik Khuda Baksh Khan, Tlwaua 

Khan Bahadur Mania liakdi 

Colonel Vlndcslui Prasad Singh 

<ardar Lakhameouda B.mva PraMiu Sir Disai 

Licnt.-Coh W. W. Clemcsha. T M S. 

Purshotamdas Thaknrdas 

Khwaja Yusuf Shah 

N, !•) Majorihnnks 

A. C. Chatteriee 
It. T>. Bell 
Tala Pam 

Lien I -Col. IT. C. Bmdon 
If. C. Barnes 
H. Clayton 
C Be' an- Pel man 
F. A. M. H. Vim mi- 
ll.. Clarke 
M. .1 . ( 'ospirell 

Lieut, .-Col. W. D. Sutherland 
Licut.-Col. <T. J. Bourko 
Lieut -Col. T. Steph<-n-on 
It. Haines 

B. S Hole 

C. \ Wudu 


| Ttao Bahadur Y. T. Mirlkar, Sard.tr of Hr Deccan 
Rftl Balmdur-Baikuntha Nalh Sen 

! Officers of tub Ordfh. 

• Secretary, Sir J. H. WojiI 

j Registrar, Col. Sir Don 'las Dawson 

I 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India, 

i 

I This Order was Instituted Jan. 1, 1878 

1 and for a like pnrposc with the simultaneously 
created Order Of the Indian Empire, it coii- 
sHs of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and tho female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons* who have held 
conspicuous offices in connection with India, 
Badge, the royal cipher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. 1. 

Sovereign of the Order. 


THE K T NO-KMPERO R OF INDIA, 
Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 

i 

I Her Majesty The Queen 
1 H. M. Queen Alexandra 
; II. M. fhe Queen of Noiway 
J II. R. II. the Princess Royal 
ll.lt. U. the Princess Victoria 
! H. It. TL the Princess Christian of Sr heirs wlg« 
Holstein 


E. Teiilminn 
D CIou c tim 
C. A. Hell 

Raja J'Hjendra Mn riven K.iy 
Narcndra Nath Sen 
\V. T. I » rad shaw 
Lieu 1 -Col. It. A. Needham 

I. Crosby 
C, A. Tones 

F. P. J. Worlehotiso 
Captain E. I. M. Barrett 
S F. Stewart 

Sheikh Abdulla Bin .l.vum, Rn or of Qatar 
fper-ian Guln 

Sirdar Bahadur Sirodar Singh MniitMa 

H. Moncrlefl Smith, i CS 

F. St. John Bobbie 

Vir Baksh Walad Mian Muhammad 

Sediadri S. Ayyang-ir 

F. A. A. Cowley 

V. W. Hlrhcy 

F. VV. Woods 

A. T. Holme, TCS. 

B. Sim, I O.S. 

Lieut.-Col. C. $. Smith 

Lieut.* Col. F. R. N.-ther^ole, T A. 

11 C. T*oup 
M. A. Thompson 
K. B. W. Thomas 

J. A. Stevens, ICS. 

I). A. Thomson 

A. Urchner 
V Dan son, T.C.S. 

0. Anderson 

Colonel Thftkur Sadul Slnyh 
Saivid Nur-ul Huda, ZamloJv, Bihar <j 
Orissa. 


IT. Tt. II. the Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Argyll) 

IT, It. If. Princess Tlcnry of Batten berg 
IT. I. and It. IT. the Dowager Duchess of 
Saxc-Cobmg and Gotha 
Ft It. II. the Duchess of Albany 
II. R. 11. tho Duchess of Cumberland 
it. It- IT. the Princess Frederica Baroness of 
von Pftwel-Uammingen 

II. R. H. the Dowager Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg -Strelit z 

If. I. ^ It. n. the Grand Duchess Cyiil of Russia 
Ff. It. FT. tho ITcieditary Princess of lloheoluhe* 
Langenburg 

H. R. ir. the Crown Princess of Sweden 
IT. It. II. the Princess Patricia of Connaught 
IT. It. IT. the Princess Victoria Elizabeth 
Augustine Charlotte, Hereditary Ftincrss of 
Saxe-Memlngrn 

TT. If. tho Princess Victoria . of Schleswig- 
ITol&tein 

H. II. the Princess Marie- Louise of Schleswig- 
Holstein 

Baroness Kin loss 
Dowager Countess of Mayo 
Lady Jane Emma Crichton 
Dowager Countess of Lytton 
Dowager Baroness Lawrence 
Lady Temple 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 
Lady Grant Duff 

Dowager Marchioness of Dufferln and Ava 
Lady Randolph Spcnccr-Church«il 
Baroness Iteay 

n. H. Maharani of Cooch-Behar 
Marchioness of Lansdowne 
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Baroness Harris 
H. H. Muharanl of Gwalior 
Constance Mary Baroness W unlock 
H. II. Maharanl Sahib Chimna Bai Gael; war 
H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 
H. H. the Dowager Maharanl of Mysore 
Lady George Hamilton 
H. H. the Maharanl Salilba of Udaipur 
Alice, Baroness Nortlicote 


Nora Henrietta, Countess Roberts 
Amelia Maria, Lady White L 
Mary Katherine, Lady Lockhart 
Baroness Ampthill 
The Lady Willing don 
Countess of Minto 
Marchioness of Crewe 
Tl. 11. Begum of Bhopal 


THE KAISAR I HIND MEDAL 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant- — which 
was amended in 1901 and 1912 — being as 
folhiws : — “Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of tlio public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
«omc mark of Our Royal favour: Now for 
tiic purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
aft that of thus distinguishing such services 

aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration. “ Tin decoration is styled 
“ The Kaisai-i-lllncl Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India “ and consists of two classes. 
The Medal is an oval shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — In gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Second Class — with the Kojal 
Cypher on one side and un the reverse the 
words “ Kaisar-i-Hind for Public Service 
In India it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue libbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 
Advani, M. H. 

Ahmad. Khan Bahadni Qiui Khalil-ud-Dln 
Alexander, A L. 

Allnut, The Rev. Samuel Seott 
Aroarohand, Rao Bahadur Ratu’.amyan 
Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, The Rev. II. 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Balfour, Dr. Ida 
Ball, H. M. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 

Barnes, Major Ernest 

Basil, Sir Kailas Chandra, Ral Bahadur 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

Bell, Lt.-Col. Charles Thornhill 

Benson, Lady 

•Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bhandari, Raj Bahadur Oopal Das 
Blkanir, Maharaja of 
Bingiey, Major General Alfred 
Blwalkar, Sardar Parashram KTIshnarao 
Bonlg, Max Carl Christian 
Bootn-Tuckcr Frederick Ht. George do Lr.utour 
Bosnnquct, Oswald Vivian 
Butt, Captain R. H. 

Bromley, Percy Brooko 
Bray, Denys DoSauraarez 
Broadway. Alexander 


Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Rov. W. K W. 

Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev. John 
Burn, Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
(tales Dr. C C. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Kir Robert Nidi 
Campion, John Montriou 
Carleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 
Carmichael, Lady 
n.fcrti’r, Edward Clark 

Castor, Lieut -Col. 71. If. 

Chandra, Rai Bahadur l lari Mohan 
Chapman, It. A. B, 

Chatter ton, Alfred 

Chaudhuri, Raja Saiat Chandra liar 

Chetty, Du wan Bahadur K. P. Put Duma 

China!, Ardeshir Dinshaji 

Chltnavis, Shankar Madho 

Coldstream, \V ilham 

Comlev, Mrs. Alice 

Copeland, Theodore lVnfey 

Couscna, Henrv 

Cox, Arthur Frederick 

Crawford, Francis CoJomb 

Crouch, H. I). 

Culler.. Rev. l)r. Peter 
CmriiMidiON, Mahomedhhoy 
Dane, Lady 

Darbhanga, Maharaja of 

Das, Ram Karan 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Mrs. Edwin 

Da iD, Miss Gertrude 

Dawson, Br>* vet-Colonel Charles Hutton 

Dayal Seth Jay 

Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
dcLotbinlcrc, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. July 
Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Bahiba Luxmlba 
I’avar of 

Dbmgra, Dr. Behai i Lai 
DuBern, Amcilec George 
D 11 Bern, Jules Em ilo 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edward 
Earle, The Hon’ble Sir Archdale 
Ewing, The Rev. Dr. J. C. It. 

Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Firth, Mrs. E. J. (with Gold Bar) 

Fosbrooke, Mrs. M. K. A. 

Fran els, Edward Belcliam 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand 
Ghosa), Mr. Jyotsnanath 
Glazebrook, N. S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Gonzaga, Itcv. Mother 
Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 
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Graham, Mrs. ftatc 

Grattan, Colonel Henry Wllllara 

Guilford, The Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 

Gwalior, Manaraja of 

Gwyther, Licut.-Colonel Arthur 

ITahn, Tho Rev, Ferdinand 

Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Pa trick Balfour 

Hall, Uar old Fielding Patrick 

Hamilton. Major Robert Edward Archibald 

Hanson, The Urv. 0. 

Harvest. Linut. -Colonel Herbert dc Vcre 
Hat eh Miss Sarah Isabel 
J b vla nd, J. S. 

Hildesley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edwmd Mar J deii 
Hoick, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hogan, \V. J. Alexander 
Koldeniess, Sir Thomas William 
Home, Waller 

Howard, Mrs. GabrWile, Louise Caroline 
llume, The Rev. it. A. 

Husband, Major dames 
Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchinson, Major William Gordon 
llulwa, The Maharani Juan Manjari Knail of 

llyUaii, Amiuu 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 

Ismail, Muhammad Vnsaf 

l*cs, Harry William Mm lean 

Jackson, Rev. James Chadwick 

raiurh, Lieutenant-Colonel Chailea Henry 

Lmkibai 

losvphme. Si ,i rr 
Kapur. Raja Han THhan 
h'i lly, The Rev. 10. W 
king, Mis. )>. 

Kirkpatrick, Clarence 
Jvlopsoh, Hr. Louis 
Knox, Lady 
Ko, Taw Sein 

Kothaii, Tho ILm'blc Mr. Jehauglr fformusji 

Lamb, The Ilon’blc Sir Rieliaid Ainphiett 

Lindsay, IVAn-y 

Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 

Lovett, The Hon’blc Mr. Harrington Veniey 

Luck, Wilircd llenry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon -General Robert William Steele 
Mao Lean, ltcv. J, H. 

Macwatt, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Charles 
Madluv Rao, Yishwanath Patankar 
tfnhoimd Ajmal Khan, Hakim, Jfn/lk-ul- 
Mulk 

Malegaon, Raje of 
Mahi Tnbhuvandos N arol.tanidas 
Mane ckc hand, Seth Motilnl 
Mann, Di. Harold 

Manners-Smith, The Hon’blc Mr. Francis 
St. George 

Mary of St. Paula. Rev. Mother 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrison, Major Robert 
McCloghrv, Colonel James 
Millard, Walter Samuel 
Miller, The Rev. William 
Mlnto, Marv C.uolim* 

Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Morgan, Geoigc 
Muir Mackenzie, Lady Thcrcse 
NTaidu, Mrs. Sarojini 

Nauak Chand 

Nariman, l)r. Temulji Bhikajl 


Narsinghgaih, Her Hlglmcsd tin* Raul Shiv Run 
war Sahiba of 
Ncpaliu, Rani of Tehrl 
Neve, Dr. Arthur 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 
Newton, Dr. Henry Mnrtyn 
Nichols, tho Rev. Dr. Charles Alsord 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustus 
Nisbct, Jolm 
Noyce, William Florey 
O'Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
O’Donncl, Dr. Thomas Josepii 
O’Meara, Major Eugene John 
Pandit Sitaram Narayau 
Pamia, Maharani of 
Paranjpye, Raghunath Purshottam 
Pears* S. 1). 1). 

Pedlcv, Dr. Thomas Franklin 
Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Pestonji, Khan Bahadur D. C. 

Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pkklord, Alfred Donald 
Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Pittendrigh, Rev G. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Ti* w Gray 

Gambler 

matt. Dr Kale 
Pollen, Dr. J. 

Poyndci, Lieut -Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Lt-l’ol. Kanta 
Pi icv, John Dodds 
Rainahai, Mi 1 -. P.mdila 
Ham Mmau IMh of Ping \ 

Reed, Miss M. 

Reid, Fiedeuck David 
Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Mr. Thomas 
Jthinutoii, Tin 1 R< v. Canon, C. S 
Hobeit** 1 , l>r. N. G. 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rondy, Hie Very Rev. The Alihc Noel 
Robt, Lt.-Cul Ernest lleinhold 
Row, Dr. Kaghavcndra 
Roy, Babu liarendra Lai 
Iloy, Uao Jogemlra Narayau 
Sailana, Raja of 
Samthar, Maharaja A 
Sanderson, Lad> 

Scott, Mary H 11 <u riot 

Seudder, Rev. Dr L<\m* Rousseau 

Seudder, Mis» f la 

Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 

Semple, Licut.-Colonel Sir David 

Shaip, Henry 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 

Shepherd, Rev. James 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline IL 

Sheppard, William DidubuiY 

Shillidy, the Rev. John 

Shore, Lieut. -Colonel Robett 

Shoubndge, Major diaries Mban Gi > * 

Simon, The Rev. Mol her 
Singh, Munsht Ajlfe 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsli 
Singh, Rai Him 

Singh, Raja Kamalcjhwari Persia I 
Sinha, Purnondu NTmiyan 
Sltft Bal 

Skiuncr, Tho Re-V. Dr. William 
Skrcfcrud, Tho Rev. Larsorsun 
Smith, Licut.-Colonel Henry 
tforabjl, Mias Cornelia 
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Southon, Major Charles Edward 
Spence, Christina Philippa Agues 
St. heger, William Douglas 
St. Lucie, .Reverend Mother 
Stanes, Robert 
Stokes, Dr. William 
flukhdeo Prasad. Pundit 
Surat Kuar, Rani Sahiba 
Tabard, Tin* Rev. Antonie Mane* 

Talati, Jklalji Dorahji 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. IlerbejtF Lech mere 
Thakr.il, L'da Mul Ciumd 
Thomas, The Rev. Stephen Sylvester 
Thurston, Eduai 
Tipv, Harry Lindsay 
Tindall, Christian 
Tucker, Major William Hancock 
Turner, Dr. J0I111 Andrew 
Tyndalc-Bhcoo, The Rev. Cecil Earle 
Tvrieli, Major Ja^pei Robert Joly 
Vandyke, Predeth-k Reginald 
Van Uoeck, Rev. Lather Louis, S J 
Vuughmu, Lie»it.-Colon*'l Joseph Chailcs SCa'llu 
Vcniigopalu, Raja R.thadur 
Vernon, Mrs Margaret- 
Victoria, Si .ter Mary 
Wadtnvau, J’lie Rani Sahib SRa llai of 
Wadia, Sir lloiumsp Ardosliir 
Wagner, Rev. Paul 

Wake, Lieut. -Colonel Edward St. Aubyn 
(with Gold Bir) 

WuhcfJbld, George Edward Campbell 

Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albeit Elijah 
Wanlcsa, Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Muior Eilacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Wtutiolt, The lit. Kev. Dr. Fo ... 

Whcclei, The Rev. Edward Montague 
Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Whitton, Tlio Rev. David 

Wilkins, Colonel James Milhcriu’ul 

Wilkinson, Lieut .-Colonel Edmund 

Willingdon, The Lady 

WUaou- Johnston, Joseph 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 

Wood, Aithur Robert 

Young, 'Hie Rev. John Caineron 

Y r o ung husband, Arthur DHaval 

Y^otiughusbaud, Lieut. -Col. Su Fraiuia Edtt.ih 

Recipients of the 2nd Class 

Abul Fatli Moulvi Salycd 
Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhai 
Abdul lvadir 
Abdul Majid Khan 
Abdur Rahim 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 
‘Aehariyar, Mrs. Sita Thiruvenkata 
A eliariy ar, P. T. 

Advani, Motiram Showkiram 
Advanl, Mrs. Motiram 

Agha Mohamed Khalil-Bin-Mohamed Karim 
Ahmad, Mr. MuKhtar ^ 

All Shabash Shaikh 
Allen, Miss Fannie 
Allen, Rev. Frank Van 
Amar Nath, Lala 
Amur Singh 
Ana&tasle, Sister 
Anderson, Andrew 


Andrew, The Rev. Adam t 
Anscotnb. Major Allen Mellcrs 
Antla, Jamshe.dji Mcrvvanji 
Ashton, Dr. ltobnrt John 
Ask with, Miss Anne Jane 
Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 
Augustin, The Rev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. Ilia 
Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 
Badri Par shad 

Raker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Ball, Miss Margueiuo Doiotliy 
Bailor ji, Professor Jaminl Nutb 
Banks, Dr. Charles 
La pat, Risaldar Sadasliiva KiiJma 
Barclay, Mrs. Edith M irtlia 
Bardsley, Miss Jane BllSaClt 
Barnett, Miss Maude 
Harrow, Mr-. Metallic 
Lartou, Mrs. Sybil 
Raw, Maung Kan 
Bawilen. Rev. S U 

Bayley, Lieut .-Colon cl Edvuud ChaLles 
Beatson-BeU, Nicholas Dodd 
Leg. Mirza Kshcll Leg Fikluii 
Lest, James Thoo loie 
Bcville, Lieut.-Colomd Francis Granvill; 
Ullage andas, B.u Zaociba: 

Lliajan Lai 
Bhan, Lala Udhal 
Bind* , llaoji J auardliari 

Bhufct, Chhotclal Goverdhan 
Hiliaii Lai 

Bishorinvar Nath, Laid 
Bissctt, Mi»s Mur\ ltonakl 
Biswas, Bah 11 Anoiuia Mohan 
Blackharn, Lleut.-Coloucl Robert James 
Blackwood, John Ross 
Blake, The Rev. B ilium Henry 
Llenknisop, Ed waul Robed Ivuyo 
Boolli, Mi->s Mmy Waibmton 
Lolstei , Mi^s Anna 
hoi iah, Baliiiaravan 
Lose, Mim> Kiioth 
Lose, MKs Mona 
Lotting, W E. 

Bowen, Griffith 
Brahnianaiul, Pundit 
Biandei, Mrs. Hah, I 
1 Biay, Lady 

Brenmcr, Lt.-Gol. Arthm Grant 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Burn ue., Charles Edward 
Bioivn. Dr. Edith 
Butt, Bryce Clmdlcigli 
Cam, Mrs. Sarah 
Caleb, Mrs. M 

Campbell, The Rev. Andrew 
Campbell, Miss <; -rtriKle Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Kato 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev, Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 

Cassels, Mrs. I.aura Mary Elizabeth 

Catherine, Sister 

Cat toil, Major Gilbert Lnndalo 

Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chamberlain, The Rev* William Isaac 
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Chandler, The Kevl John Scudder 
Chaudhuri, Purna Chundru 
Chaudhuri, p. S. R. 

Chirag Din, Seth 
Chitalc, Ganesh Krishna 
Churchward, P. A. 

Chye, Lcong 
CUncey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert. George 

Clcrke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur llcuiy 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 

Coombs, George Oswald 

Coombes, Josiah Waters 

Cooper, Dosabhai Pestonji, Khun Bahadur 

Coirea, Miss Marie 

Corthoru, Miss Alice 

Corti, The ltiv. Father Fanshi, S.J, 

Cottle, Mrs. Adda 
Co*, Mrs. E, 

Coicon, Stanley William 
Croix, Sister Paul deLa 
Crow, Chari is George 
Gumming, James William Hicol 
Cummings, The Lev. John Erne t 
Cutting, Rev. William 
JMCosla, Miss Ziila L<iilh 
Dadabhoy, Mrs. Jerbanoo 
Dalrymple-llay, Charles Vernon 
Dami, Rev. George James 
Das, Itain, Lala 
Das, Mathura, Lala 
Das, Miranjan 

Datta, 3)r, Dina Nath Pritha 
Davies Miss Harriet 
Dave*, Miss P. 15. 

Dawe, Mbs Ellen 
Dawson, Alexander Thoma 5 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles lint ton 
Deane, George Archibald 
Deodhar, Gopal Kushn.i 
Deojl, tlazi Ahmed, Khan Bahib 
deKantzow, Mrs. Rlaiy Aplirasia 
Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibi KdShiniii 
Do Wachter, Father Frauds Xa'ier 
Dewes, Lleut.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dhann Chand, Lala 
DiJ diad Begum 
Dip Singh, Thakur 
Dodson, Dr. 35. 1. 

Douglas, The Rev. John 
Dry stole, Mrs Christiana Mary 
Dun, Mnung Nc 
Dun das, Charles Lawrence 
Dunlop, Alexander Johnstone 
Durjan Singh, Thakur 
Dutta, Mehta 3Iamam 
Duval, Mrs. Ethel Aldersey 
Dwane, Mrs. Mary 
Eagles, Thomas Cazaly 
Eagles, T.C. 

Eaglesome, George 

Edgell, Lleut.-Colonel Edward Arnold 
Edward, R. 

Khves, Mrs. A. 

Emanuel, Mrs. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredig 

Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 

Faridoonjf, Mrs. Hilla 

Farrcr, Miss Ellen Margaret 

Fatzand-l- Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Kazl Saiyi 1 

Fernandez, A. P. 


Hind Medal. 

F trench, Lieut.-Coloncl Thomas 
Flashoian, Thomas Charles 
Flaming, James Francis 
Fletcher, Miss 
Flint, Dr. E. 

Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Fox, Alfred Charles 
. Frances, Sister Jane 
Fraser, Robert Thomson 
i Fyson, Hugh 
Gajjar, Mrs. 8hivagauri 
> Galbibai, Bui 

' Qandhy, Mr. Pentonji Jam^etji 
! Garth waite, Liston 
j Gatelcv, Thomas Joseph 
I George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Gilman, Edward P. Reuben 
Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 
Goenka, Baijnatb 
| Goldsmith, The R*v. Canon Mut. olm Gi urge 
! Good body, Mrs. 

1 Gorman, Patrick .Tamos 
, Goswami, Sii Sri Naradov DJvlunpat Adluk r 
j Gowiudhandas, Chatrabhuj 
i Go>iud Lai, Lala 
| Grant, Lieut.-Coloncl Jolm Wcj mis 
Grant, Mrs., nee Miss Lilian Blong 
! Grant, Miss Jean 
1 Grant, The llev John 
; Grant, Miss Maria Alice 
; Gray, Mrs. 3 Rater 
! Gray, Commissary William David 

Greany, Peter Mavvc 

i Greenfield, Miss It. 

Griesscn, Albert Edward Picric 
' Gulliford, The Rev. Umiry 
Gumbley, Mr. Douglas 
1 Gune, Trimbuk Raghunatb 
Gvi, Maung P«*t 
iladow, Rev. Frank Burner 
Halyati Malik 
; ITanrnhan, W. G. 

Hauling, Mis-. C 
Harrison, Hcnrv 
Harrison, Mrs. M. F. 

Harrison, Robert Tuliis 
| llart, Miss Louisa 
! Harvey, Miss Rose 
i Haworth, Major Lion* 1 Berkeley Holt 
| Hayes, Miss Marv Lav mi a 
j Haves, Captain P. 

Henderson, Miss Agnes 
Hickman. Mrs. A 
Hicks, Rev. G. E. 

Higgins, And low Frank 
Hill, Eliott 
Hill, TT'mry Francis 
Hoff, Sister, W. J. K. 

H oil man, The Rev. Father John, S. L 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frcdeitck Hope 

Holden, Major II .via Napier 

Holland, Dr. llenrv Tnstrain 

Horn r. Charles John 

Hoogewcrf. Edmund 

Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Stamhah 

Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Houghton, Henry EdwftJ 
Hughes, Frank John 
Hughe v MBs LUbeth Bell 
Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
| Hutchison, Dr. John 
Ibrahim, Moulvl Muhammad 
) Ihsan All 
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IngUs, Mrs. Ellen 
Jackson, Mrs. K. 

.lacks on, Mrs. Emma 
.Jaljee Dai (Mrs. Petit) 

Jalnatli, Atal Pandit 
Jambusarvula, A. llargovandas 
Jivanandan 
Joglekur, Kao Bahadur Ganebh Venkatcah 
John, Rev. Brother 
Johnston, Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 
Jones, The 7tev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jon ( n, 'I'he Rev. John Pengwcrn 
Jo"hi, Mr. htshavlal Durgahaukar 
Joshi, N;ua\an Mulliui 
Joshi, Tnmbak Waman 
.Foss, Miss F. 

Jot-1 Prasad, Lala 
Jofl Ram 
Judd, C. R. 

J mnddiiu, M 

Jung, Shor, Khan Bahadur 

Jwala Plasm), Mrs. 

Jw&la Singh, Sirdar 
Kalubavn, Azam Kesaikhan 
K allow, Yasuf 
Kapadin, MUs Molibai 
Karve, Dhondo Kesha v 
Krone, ATi^s II 
Kelavkar, Miss Krishnabal 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
T\cr, Thomas 
Kharshedjl, Miss S. K. 

Khujooiina, Nadirahah Nowrojec 
Kidar Nath, Lain 
King, Robert Stewart 
Kiiloskar, Lukslnnau Ivashina! h 
Kitchln, Mrs. M. 

Knollys, Major Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Jvothcwal.i, Mull.i Yusuf Ali 
Kreycr, Lleut.-Colouel Frederick AugU't 
Christian 

Kuglor, Miss Anna Sarah 
Knmaran, P. L. 
lvyaw, Rlaung 
Lajja Ram 
Lang, John 

Langhornc, Fictleilek James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colhorno 
ha! ham, Mi*pJ. L. 

Laughhri, Miss L. J1 M. 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Bundle 
Lawrence, llenry Staveley 
Lear, A. M. 

Lcslie-Jones, Leycester Hudson 
Lloyd, Miss hllizaboth 
Locke, Robert Henry 
Low, Charles Ernest 
Luck, Mb’s Floionec Ada 
Lund, George 
MaeAlister, The Rev. G. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard ■» 

Maekinnon, Miss Grace 
Mackenzie, Miss Mina 
MacKellar, Dr. Margaret 
Macleod, Liout.-Coloncl John Normau 
Maonaghten, Hon. Florence Mary 
M&cphail, Miss Alexandria Matilda 
Macphall, The Rev. James Merry 


I Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 4 
| Madan, Mr. Rustamjl Hormasjl 
! Maddox, Lieut. -Colonel Ralph Henry 
1 Madeley, Mrs. E. M. 

Mahadevi, Brimatl 
Mahommed Allanur Khan 
Maiden, .1. W. 

i Mait ra Babu Bhuban Mohan 
; Mai lik, Sashi Bhusan 
Maiacan, Esniail Kadir 
i Margaret Mary, Shier 
Mane, Sister 

Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
l Masani, Rustam Postonjl 
Matthews, Rev. Father 
McCowen, Oliver ilill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McGregor, Duncan 
McKenzie, Mirth Allice Learmouth 
Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 

Melita, Vaikuntrai Lallutiliai 

Mill, Mi.b c. r. 

Mildiesou, Miss, 

Mitt or, Mrs. 

Moens, Mis. Agnese Swettcnhum 
Mohammed Khan 
Moitra, Akhoy Kumar 
Moore, Curbing Si&ter Dora Louisa Tuislovc 
I Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
I M oiga ii, MKs Elizabeth Ellen 
Morris, Major Robert Lee 
Motil.U, ‘Kith of Pip aria 
Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Mo\on, Miss Lais 
Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Mudali, Valappakkara Daivaslgomoui Than* 
da'iaroyan 

Mudaliar, Bangalore Penimal Annaswaml 
Muhammad Yusuf, Sha ms- HI- Llama, Khan 
Bahadur 

Miikh.ii ji, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Mukhaiji Babu Nagendia Nath 
.Muller, Miss Jenny 
, Murli Dlnir 

i Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Nabi Baksh 
' Nag, Mrs. Sasi Mukhl 
Naimullah, Mohamcd 
; Naoum Ah bo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
N a rain, Har 
l Vara>anjee. Laljce 
I N.irayan Pershad, Babu 
I Naravan Singh, Sardar 
Nariman, Khan Bahadur Mauekjt lvlmrseJji 
Narpat Singh, Buhn 
Nasrulla Khan. Mlrza 
Norris, Miss Margaret 
0‘Maung Po 
O’Biien, Major Edward 
| O’Conor, Brian Edward 
O’Hara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
Orr, Adolphe Ernest 
Oit, James Peter 
Orr, Mrs. Amy 
s Outram, The Rev. A. 
i Owen, Major Robert James 
Owen, C. B. 

Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 
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Palin, Major Hand Jr Harry 
Pandit, Vasudco Ratnkrishna 
Parbatl Bal 

Park. The Rev, George W. 

Parker, Mias Ada Emma 
Parsons, Ronald 
Patch, Miss LC. 

Patel, Barjorji Dorabji 
Patel, Jeona 
Pathak, Vithal Narayan 
Pathak, Rain Sahai 
Paterson, Miss Racliol 
Patrick. Sister 
Penn, The Rev. W. C. 

Perroy, Rev. Father 
iVtshad, Pundit Thakur 
Peters, Lleut.-Colonel Ohaile? Thanur, 
P< 1 fgarn, It. J. 

Pettigrew, The ftev. William 
Phadkr, V. K. 

PhailhuH, Miss Rose Margaret 
Phelps, Mrs. Maude Mailon 
Philip, Mrc A. J. 

Pierce, Mi.sa Ada Louise 
Pillay, Chlnnappa Singaravalu 
Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, Miss PrcciofUk 
Plowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
Powell, John 

Prablm, Anantrao Raghunath 

Prasad, Capt. Tills! of Nepal 

Priblulas Shcvakravu 

Price, The Rev. Eustace Diekiie-on 

Pridoaux, Frank Winckworth Austiee 

Purahotamdas Thakurda9 

Pyo, Maimg Tet 

llai, Babu Ram Kinkar 

Raikes, Mrs. Alice 

llait, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 

Raj Bahadur, Pandit 

Rajendra Pal, 'Pika Rani 

Ram, Mr. llhagat 

Ramchandra, Daji 

Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 

Ram Singh, m.v.o. 

Ranade, Mrs. Ramabai 
Ranjit Singh 
Rattan Chand 
Rattans! Muljl 
Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Harendra Nath 
Rasa All Khan* Sardar 
Reod v Lady. 

Richardson, Mrs. Catherine Stuart 


Rita, StifTanl Edward 

Robarts, Captain Charles Stuart Hamilton 

Robinson, James 

Robinson, Lieut.- Colonel William Henry Banner 

ltocke. Captain Cyril 13. A. Spcncet 

Roe, Colonel Cyril Haroourt 

Roc, Mis. Edith Mary 

Rukhmahal, Dr. 

Rukhmina Singh, Miss 
Rnlach, ltev. George Bernard 
Rustomji Faridoonjl 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sadki, Shams-ud-dm 
Sadher, A. W. Woodward 
Sahai, Ram 
! Sahan Ram Kali 
j Saliay, Lula Dconath 
I Saint Monica, The Rev. Mother 
| SaikieUl, Tom 
| Samarth, Wnsudeo Mahatlfio 
i Samuels, Joseph 
| Savidge, Rev. Fiedcnek William 
I Sehult/.c, The Rev. Frederick Volkomor Raul 
| Scotland, Limit -Colonel David Wilson 
1 Shah, Babu Lai Behai l 
j Shah, Mohamed Kamal. 

I shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, ltevei end Ahmad 
Shamnath Rai Bahadur 
Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Slicard, Mr. M. 
sheore, Raghunath Pahvant 
Klnrcoie, William 
Shyam Rikh, Raja Francis Xavier 
Sliyam Sunder Bail 
SimcoK, Arthur Henry Ad den b rook e 
Simkins, Charles Wylklns 
Simpson, Miss ,r P. 

Simon, Sister M. 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 

Singh, Apjl Dhul 

Singh, Babu Hamath 

Singh, Makkhan 

Singh, Babu llamdharl 

Singh, Bhal Taklmt 

Singh, Rbtldnr Major, Hanwant 

Sir Ram Kuo war, Thakurain 

Singh, Sltla Baksh 

Singh, Subadar Sher 

Singh, Sohan 

Sinzlio, MBs L N V. 

Smith, Miss A. C. 

Smith, Mias Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Ambery 
| Smith, Mrs. Henry 
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Bohan Singh 

Sommervillc, The Rev. Dr. James 
Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steel* Alexander 
Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 
Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson Surgeon -General Henry Wickham 

Stewart, Major Hugh 

Stewart, Mrs. 1 .Ilian Dorothea 

Stewart, Thomas 

St. Joseph, J. I). 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 

Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 

Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sunder T.al 

ttnndrabai, Bai 

Sw ain , M»\ . W al k< ■ r 

Swalnson, Miss Florence 

Swiss, Mias Etuily Constance 

Taley. Indian, Mr. Manekshali Pa wa di » 

Ta lib Mehdi Khan, Malik 
Tambc, Dr. Gopal Itao Ramchandin 
Tarafdar, Mr. ,S. K. 

TurapiirwnlJa, Kunlun jl Kuvaijt 
Taylor, Bov. Alfred Prideaux 
Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 
Taylor, John Norman 
Tha, Maung Po 
Thft, Maung Shwe 
Theln, Maung Po 
Theobald, Miss 
Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, It. C. 


Thomssen, The Rev. G. Nicholas 
Thorn, MIsb Bertha 1 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Timothy, Samuel 
Tomkins, Lionel Linton 
Tudball, Miss Emma 
Turner, Mrs. Vera 
Udipi Rama Rao 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Vajifdnr, Mrs. Hormusjl Maneekii 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Vaughan-Stcvcns, Dudley Lewis 

Vijayaraghava Acharyar 

Vines, Thomas Humphrey 

V isvesvarava Mokshagundam 

Walt, Robert William Hamilton 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 

Walavntullah, Khan Bahadur ITafiz Muhammad 

Walewalker, P. Baburao 

Waller, Frederick Chlfthton 

Wan leas. Dr. William James 

Wares, Donald Home 

Webb-Ware, Mrs. Dorothy 

Weight'll, Miss Anna Jane 

Western, Miss Mary Priscilla 

White, Alias J. 

Wlldman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilson, Mrs. E. R. B. 

Wurman, Honorary Captain Chillier Sl.er 
Woerner, Miss Lydia 
Wood, The Rev. A. 

Wyness, Mrs. Ada 
Y.iw, Maung 
Ycrbury, Miss J, 

Young, Dr. M. Y. 

Zahur-uMTusain , Muhammad 
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There Is a bewildering multiplicity of Indian 
titles, itiade all the more difficult inasmuch a? 
there is a difference of nomenclature between 
the titles of Hindus and Mahomcdans, Some 
titles are hereditary and represent ruling chiefs 
or those nominally such (and of these there arc 
no less than some 620, whilst of the titles them- 
selves somo 200 are known) ; others aro personal 
honours conferred on individuals by the Indian 
Government, and even then sometimes made 
hereditary. Yet again, there are numerous 
complimentary titles, or specifications of office, 
expressed in Hindu phrases, of which wo have 
occasionally supplied the interpretations. It 
must be added that though caste is often figuring 
in the names It has nothing whatever to do with 
the titles. Amir, Khan, Mir, Sultan, Sri, Ac., 
are confusingly used as both titles and names. 

The order of rank is thus given by Sir It. 
Lethbridge in “ The Golden Book of India.” 

Hindu — Maharaja Bahadur, Maharaja, Ttaja | 
Bahadur, Raja, Itai Bahadur, Kai Saheb, \ 
ilai. 

Mohammedan — Nizam, Nawab Bahadur, 
Nawab, Khan Bahadur, Khan Saheb, 
Khan. 

rarsia and Btne-Israelites — Khan Bahadur, 
Khan Saheb. 

Afsur—n corruption of the English “ officer.” 
AfllUWCUia — narao of a princely family resident 
at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 
Akhundzada — son of a Head Officer. 

Alijah (Sindhi)— of exalted rank. 

Ali Kaja — Sea King (Laccadives). 

Amir (corruptly Emir) — a Mohammedan Chief 
often also a personal namo. 

Asa/— a Minister. 

Baba— lit. ” father ; ” a respectful ” Mr. ” 

Irian ” Your Honour.” 

Babu — strictly a 5th or still youngor son of a 
Raja, but often used of any son younger than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of address -^Esquire. There are, however, 
one or two Itajas whoso sons are known 
respectively as — 1st, Kunwar ; 2nd, Diwan ; 
3rd, Tbakur; 4th, Lai; Gth, Babu. 

“brave” or “warrior:” a 
title used by both Hindus and Mohammed- 
ans, often bestowed by Government ; added 
to other titles it Increases their honour, but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 
Bakhshir— a revenue officer or magistrate. 
Begum or Beqam — the feminine of “ Nawab ’* 
combined hi Bhopal as “ Nawab Beguin.” 
Betar— apparently a large land-owner. 

Bhomle — name of a Maratha dynasty. 

Bhup — title of the ruler of Cooch Behar. 

Bhugti — name of a Baluch tribe. 

Ohhatrapati — one of sufficient dignity to have an 
umbrella carried over him. 

Dada — lit, “grandfather" (paternal); any 
venerable person, 

Dana and Daulat— State, also one In office, i 


Deb — a Brahminical priestly title ; taken from 
the name of a divinity. 

Dhiraj — " Lord of the Lands : ” added to 
"Kaja," tie., it moans “paramount.” 

Diwan— a Vizier or other First Minister to a 
native Chief, cither Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal In rank with “ Sardar,” under 
which see other equivalents. The terra is 
also used of a Council of State. 

Elay a Ttaja — title given to the heir of the Maha- 
raja of Travancore. 

Farzand (with defining words added) — “ favo- 
rite ” or “beloved.” 

Fateh — “ victory.” 

Fath Jeang — “ Victorious in Battle” (a title 
of the Nizam). 

Oaekivar (sometimes Ouieowar) — title with 

“ Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Barodu. 
It was once a caste name and means “cowherd, 
i.e the protector of tho sacrod animal ; but 
latpr on, in common with “ Holkar ” and 
" Slndhia," it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Brin co becomes “ Gnekwar ” on 
succeeding to tho estate of Baroda;" Holkar,” 
to that of Indoro ; and “ Sindhia,” to that 
of Gwalior. 

Hafiz — guardian. 

Haji — one who has made pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Extra Lai—" diamond ruby.” 

Holkar— sco “ Gaekwar." 

Jah — a term denoting dignity. 

Jam (Sindhi or Balucli)— Chief. 

Kazi — (hotter written Qazi) — a Mohamraeuun 
magistrate. 

Khan — originally tho ruler of a small Mohamme- 
dan State, now a nearly empty title though 
prized. It is very frequently usod as a name, 
especially by Afghans and Fathans. 

Khwaja — a Persian word for “ master,” some- 
times a name. 

Kunwar or Kumar — the heir of a Raja. 

Lai — a younger son o r a Raja (strictly a 4th son, 
but see under “ Babu ”). 

Lokendra or Lokindra — “ Protector of the 
World," title of tho Chiefs of Dholpur and 
Dattia. 

Mahant — a feudal title borne by the heads of a 
Hindu religious body. 

Maharaja— tho highest of hereditary rulers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government. It has 
several variations as under “ Kaja,” with tho 
addition of Maharaj liana ; its feminine is 
Maharani (maha= great). 

Malik — master, proprietor. 

Mian — title of tho son of a Rajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish “ Master.” 

Mir— a leader, an inferior title which, like 
“ Khan," has grown into a name. It 
especially used by descendants of tho Chiefs 
of Sind. 

Mina—M prefixed, “Mr," or "Esquire." 
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Mong, Moung , or Maung (Arakancse) — leader. 

Moulvi or Maulvi—a learned man or teacher. 

Mudaliyar or Mud-liar— a personal proper 
name, but implying “ steward of the lauds. 

AIumtaz-iul-Daula- -distinguished in the State 
Mullt, in the country). 

Munthi — president, or presiding official. 

A lyowun—‘ Mr." 

Nawab — originally a Viceroy under the Mogliai 
Government, now the regular leaduig title ot 
a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding to 
" Maharaja " of the Hindus. 

Nazim — a ruler (not to be confused with 
following). 

Nizam — the title of the ruler of Hyderabad, the 
one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab. 

Nono ( r hi bo tan) — the ruler of Spitta. 


Sindhia—aw under " Gaekwar," 

Sri or Shri — lit. fortune, j»eauty : a Sanscrit 
term used by Hindus in speaking of a person 
much respectod (never addressed Iq him; 
nearlyc=‘‘ Esquire J ') ; used also of divinities. 
The two forms of spoiling are occasioned by 
tiie intermediate sound of the $ (that of 1 
in the German Sladt ). 

Subadur — Governor of a province. 

; Sultan— hka “ Sardar.’' 

! Syed , Syud — more variations of ” Said.” 
i Talukdar — an Oudh landlord. 


Talpur — the name of a dynasty in Sind. 


! 

| Thakur—a Hindu term equivalent to ” Baha- 
'i dur,” whether as affix or alone. 

| Tumandar—n Persian word denoting some office. 
\ Umar a — term implying the Nobles collectively. 


Pandt or Pundi -a learn til man. ; 

Peihtrup — manager or agent. 

Prime— term used in Enuiwli courtesy for ! 
“ Shahzada,” hut specially eonfevrod in the , 
case of " Prmeo of A loot” (called aW> "Aimm- , 
i-Arcut "). 

Raja— a Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to " Malmiaja." The feminine is j 
Hani { Princess 01 Queen), and it lias the varia- 
tions Raj, liana , Rao, Rai , llatval, Itaivut, 
Raikmtr, llaikbar, and Raikat. The form 
Rai is common in Bengal, lino In S. & VV. 
India. 

Raj llajt'shmr- King of Kmgi. 

Rwaldar — commander of a troop of hor^n. 

Saheb — the Native Hindu term ihmI to 01 of a 
European (" Mr. Smith ” would be mentioned 
as "Smith Salieb, ” and Ins wile “Smith 
Mom-Saheb," but 111 addicsstny it would be 
“ Saliob, " hm. " Saliel;.!," without the name); 
occasionally appended to a title in tho same 
way as “ Bahadur,” but inferior G master). 
The unusual combination “ Nawab Saheb" 
implies a mixed population of Hindus and 
Mohammedans. 

Sahihzada—a on of a person of consequence. 

Said, Sau id, Suiyit, Sidi Syed, Syud—vailoua 
forms for a title adopted by those who claim 
direct malo deseeut from Mohammed’s 
grandson Husain 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar)— a leading Gov- 
ernment official, cither civil or military, 
oven a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and " Diwan " 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. So, but Mohammedans only, 
are " Wall,” " Sultan," “ Amir," " Mir," 
“ Mirza,” “ Mian,” and " Khan." 

Sawai — a Hindu title implying a slight clidtlnc*' 
tion (lit. one-fourth better than others). 

Satobwa (Burmese)— a Chief. 

Shateada — son of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic)— a Chief. 

Bham9‘ut m Olama — a MohammodaD title denot- 
ing " learned.” 

Shamihir-Janq— "Sword of Battle "(a title of 
the Maharaja of Travancore). 

Sidi —a variation of “ Ssid.” 


Wall — like " Sardtu." The Governor of Khe- 
lat is bo termed, whilst the Chiefs of Cabal 
are both “ Wall ” and "Mir." 

Zemindar or Zamlndar — a landowner; orig. a 
Mohammedan collector of revenue. 
Distinctive Radges. — An announcement 

was made at the (Joionation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
; present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur’, * Sardar Bahadui’, 

‘ Khan Bahadur ‘Rai Bahadur * Ran Baha- 
!dur\ ’IChan Sahib’, Rai Sahib* and 4 Rao 
1 Sahib \ Subsequently the following regula- 
| tiona in respect of these decorations were 
issued (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
1 holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the. King’s effigy 
, crowned and the name of the title, both to he 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Grown, the plaque or shield boing of silver gilt 
: for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
; Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
I shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
1 ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
. for tho titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
reel with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
| Khan, Rai and llao Sahib dark blue with 
I light blue border. 

! A Press Note Issued in November, 1914, 
i states:— Tho Government of India have recently 
! had undor consideration the question of tho 
j portion in which miniatures of Indian titles 
1 should be worn, and have decided that they 
! should bo worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round tho neck by 
1 a ribbon as proscribed In the case of the 
1 Badge itself. When tho miniatures are worn In 
! conjunction with other decorations, they Bhould 
i be placed immediately after tho KaIser-l*Hlnd 
| Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal.— This 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces In India. 
It bears on the obverso the bust of King Edward 
VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Beryioe. The 
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modal, 1§ inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 12 in. wide, with 
blue edges jj in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit. — This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 
18:57, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct. 
It is divided into threo classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the held. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the supeiior class 
substituted, but in tile event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain tile decoration. 
The order carries with it an increase of onc-thnd 
in tile pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
Ills death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three year*. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, 1J in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Howard of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Class 
stur is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold ; and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 1$ in. 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silvei 
buckle according to class. 

Order of British India— This order wa : 
instituted at the same time as the Ordei of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army 
Since 1878, however, any person Euiopean oi 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference creed or colour. 


The First Glass consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star 1| in. in diameter. Thu centre is 
occupied by a lion atut.mt gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark- blue 
band inscribed Onler of British India, and 
encircled by turn laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a bioad ornamental band 
,o In. m diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is parsed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class is l/„ In. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centie: 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain in both clashes. The, First Class 
carries with it the title Si idar. Bahadur, and • 
an additional allow mice of two rupees a day : 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal.— This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the ouler blab s “ a non-com- 
missioned olhei r mint surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal”: but on 
being promoted to a couvmi?sion lie may retain 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will ccftM . On the obver»c is On* diademed 
bust of Queen Vietona facing left, with a v< il 
falling over Ihe crown behind, eneijelid by the 
legend Vietoua Ivui-ar-i-Uhid. On the icvcr.*-e 
is a wreath of lotus leav» s enclosing a un alii of 
palm tied at the ba-.e, having a star beneath; 
between the two wreaths is the lnvifpGon for 
uaeiitoiious senke. Within the p.tlm wreath 
is the woid India. The hi-dal, 1).' in. in dia- 
meter, is su-ip'Mid.cd fiom a suoll by nienna 
of a red ribbon 1 1 in. wide. The medals issued 
during the reigns of Quern Yicloiia’s succes- 
sors bi ar on the obverse thiii bit- 1 ;n profile 
with the legend alt, end to FPW A liDVH or 
GKOltGIYS. 
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The Indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two gieat classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine otigin and are in- 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 


European British Subjects. • 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only bo tried or punished by one of 
. .. ...... „ / the High Courts. It was then enacted that 

and on the establishment of the Supremo Court j European British subjects should be liable to 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English bo tncd for any oifences by magistrates of the 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it ! highest class, who were also justices of the 
to Europeans and Indians alike, ibis error j peace and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
was rectified by tlio Declaratory Act of 1780, j u 

by which Parliament declared that as again:>t | 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as j 


against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Ivoran have been in some i 


but it was necessary in both cases that the 

magistrate or judge should himself bo a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that thoy had decided “to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjocts in such a way as to remove from the 


cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 1 code at onco and completely every judicial 
{l 'JK Jijiflgal Sati Regulation Act of j disqualification which is based merely on race 
1829 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843; Llio ! cijatinctioiis.** Tins decision, embodied in the 
Baste Disabilities Removal Act of 1830 ; the llbert Bill, aroused a storm of iudignation 
Hindu \\idow»’ Remarriage Act, 1856 ; and winch j 3 tstill remembered. The controversy 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the imperial ended in a compromise which is thus gumma* 
Gazetteer, * A ccitam number of the older j riH p d by Sir Johu Straehey (“India"). "The 
English statutes and the English common law j controversy ended with the virtual, though 
are to a limited extent still m force in the Pro- : not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
sidency Towns as applicable, to Europeans, • proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan by which the law previously in force was amen- 
law is everywhere personal to their native ; dud, cannot ho said to have diminished the 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from J privileges of European British subjects charged 
the customary law which is as far as possible ! with oifenccs, and it left their position as ex- 
rocogtused by the Com Is, the law of British ceptiormi as before. The general disqualify 
India is the creation of statutory enactments t ion of native judges and magistrates remains; 
made for it either at Westminster or by the J but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- J of district magistrate or sessions judge, bis 
giving functions have from time to time been powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
delegated." : British subjects arc the same as those of an 

Codification- i Englishman holding the same office. This 

„ «k . 4 . i.. Provision however is subject to the condition 

f J*? Cl 0 'J« n i frI, at every European British subject brought 

1« W rlmr, S'!! confiteion. bU I f 0r trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
Hairy Cunningham dcsciihcd it as hopt-" i judge bus the right, however trivial be the 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing. J charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
lhc first steps toward general codification were ll0t Iosa than , mlf tho UU mbor shall be Euro- 

Lakou in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- ; or Americans Whilst tins change 

*}'° l the moving J VttS niade iu the powers of district magistrates. 

jJ!!' i the law in regard to other magistrates remained 

V/'” c ] a P sc ? . before it became law, during ; unaltered. " Since 1836 no distinctions of race 


which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of CaHitta 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criruiual 


have boon recognised in tho civil courts through- 
out India. 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals in India are tho 


Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal , Courts of Judicature. These were const! 

law of British India is contained in these two J by tho Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 

. - i i 1 U/lfWful ItAinUfl tT AIlH Lf AH Urtfl Anil lftlftH #S\ P ThO 


Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, Raid 
“ The Indian penal code may bo described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and supcrllulties, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit thu circum- 
stanced of British India. It is pract ically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code." The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indiun 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
in 1898. Theae Codes are now in force, 


Bengal, Bombay aud Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Suddcr Courts. The Judges 
are appointed by tho Crown ; they hold office 
during the pleasure of tho Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining plaoea 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries ace never employed in civil suits iu 
India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names, the chief 
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difference being thqfc they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. . In Burma thero is a Chief Court, with 
thre? or more judges; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authority is an officer called 
the Judicial Commissioner. In Sind the Judicial 
Commissioner is termed Judge of the Suddvr 
Court and has two colleagues. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except In cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 

The High Courts exercise supervision over all 

the subordinate courts. Returns arc regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal couits 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns , is divided into sessions divisions, 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division lias a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
Is made and largely utilised In the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases ami benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Trials before courts of session are cither 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
Juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. Tho Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Govcmor-Genoral-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking, 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district: os District Judge he pre. sides in 
Its principal civil court of original jurisdiction ; 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munslfls, the extent of whose original 
Jurisdiction varies in different parti of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 


Judge, are almost Invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Rs. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis* 
poso of money suits up to Bs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In tho mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on tho District 
Courts by tho Insolvency Act of 1000. 

Coroners arc appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties arc discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers * 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided Into 
Barristors-at-Law, Advocates of tho High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukh liars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts ; and they alone are admitted to pru,e« 
Use on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who arc admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of certain of 
the High Com Is. Pleaders practise In the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar Committee presided over, ex officio , by the 
Advocate- General. This body is elected by 
the barristers practising in each High Court, 
and Its functions are to watch tho Interests 
of tho Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At 
Allahabad, Lahore, .Nagporc, and Rangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
is extended to Include the vakils or native 
pleaders, and the president is either the senior 
practising member of the Bar or the Government 
Advocate. In the larger Districts and Ses- 
sions Courts, an organisation representing 
tho Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub- 
ordinate Courts, including tho Revenue Courts, 
similar machinery is generally In use. Pending 
an opportunity of detailed Inquiries in India 
these general descriptions ; i*ist sufllee. 

Composition of t. o Ban 

A considerable change Is occurring in the 
composition of tho Indian Bar. The following 
extract from an informing article in the Time* 
(M!ay 25, 19U) indicates the character and 
Incidence of this development "During the 
last forty years, a striking change has taken 
place in the professional class. The bulk of 
practice has largely passed from British to 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession hag grown to an enormous extent. 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach- 
ed to the Bombay High Court In 1871 there 
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were 38 solicitors, of whom 10 wore Indian 
ftn<l 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 37 English. In 3911, attach- 
ed to the same High Court, theie were 150 soli- 
citors, of whom more than 180 were Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo- 
cates, of whom id only wore English and tin: 
remainder Indian.'* 

Law Officers. 

The Gov eminent of India has its own law 
colleague in l he Legal Member of Council. 
All Government measures are diafted in this 
depart men! . Outside the Council the piin- 
nipal law olfieer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the loader of the 
local Ear, and is always nominated ft member 
of the i’lovineial Legislative Council, In 
Calcutta lie is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There, aie 
Advocalcs-General and Government Solutions 
for Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay thcic 
is attached to tiie Secretariat a Legal Uomem* 
braneer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of t.lie Indian 
<Ji vil .Service 'I’he Government of Bengal 
consults tho Bengal Advocate, -Gcneial, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government Soli- 
citor, and has beside* a Legal Remembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal llcmejn- 
hrancer (a practising barnstei); the United 
Provinces arc equipped with a civilian Legal 
Remembrancer and piofe^slonnl lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate ; the Punjab lias a Legal lle- 
membrancer, Governmuit Ad vocal r and a 
Junior Government Advocate; and ]3urma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary lo 
tho J^oeal Legislative Conned 

Sheriffs arc attached to the Hit'll Courts ot 

Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They aie 
appointed by Goveinmnit, selected from 
non officials of standing, tiie del idled work 
being done by deputy shoiilfs, who uni otllcers 
of the Court. 


Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are published in 
four series— Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Allahabad, under the authority of tho Governor- 
General in Council. They contain cases de* 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Commit tee mi appeal from the particular High 
j Couit. These appeals raise cpiestions of Very 
great, importanee, and tlio Council of Law 
j lb-porting for England and Wales show their 
i appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
I in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
, a digest of Indian Appeals coveting the period 
j 1^71-1 so;{. The other Piovinees and States 
; have sciles of reports Issued under the authority 
t ithei of the Judiciary or the State. 

Legislative Power. 

Tin*, supieme power of Parliament to legislate 
for tho whole of Judin cannot, be questioned. 
In practice, however, this power is little used, 
them being a iiujoiitv of officials on the im- 
perial Legislative Council — a majority deli- 
berate tv reserved in the India Courcils Act of 
J 909- --the Seeict.ary of State, is able to impose 
ins will on the Government of India and to 
secuie the passage of any measure he may frame, 
iegardless of the opinion of the Indian authe- 
ntic. Legislative Councils have been estab- 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
| piineipal piovinns. Tlieii constitution and 
I tunetiov.n am fully desoubed m detailing the, 
j poweis of the Impel ml and Piovineial Councils 
I Op v). ' l o ini'tst emergencies the Governor- 
j Geiioial is Vested with the power of issuing 
I oidin-met s, laving the •.aiiie force as Acts of 
’ the Logislatine, i>ut they can lemuin in forco 
i for only six months. The power is very little 
i in il. I’lu* Gmeinor-GenerjiHii-Counejl is 

! also empowered to make regulations, having 

! all the cogency of Acts, for the more, backward 
j pint « of the country, the object being to 
bar tiie operation of the general law and 
|>ei nut the application of certain enactment* 
I only. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Sanderson, Sir Lancelot. .. Chief Justice. 

Xeunon, The Jlon’ble Mr. William, l.C.S. .. .. I’ui.mic Judge. 

Woodroffe, The Ilou’blo Sir John George, M ,v , ILu - , Ditto, 
at- Law. 

Mukharji, The Ilon’ble Sir Ashutosh, Kt., o.s i., m.a.ju.. Ditto. 

Richardson, The lion* ble Mr. Thomas William, i.c I Ditto. 
Bar. -at- Law. 

Walmsiey, The Hon’ble Mr. Hugh, l.o.a. . . . Ditto. 

Rankin, The Hon. Mr. George Claus, P.ar-at. Law. . . j Ditto. 

Fletcher, I’he Ilon’ble Mr. Ernest Edward, Bar.-at-Law j Ditto, 

Greaves, The llon’ble Mr. WilJlam, Ewart .. .. ! Ditto, 

Syod Shamsul-Huda, flon'blo Nawab Sir, k.c.i.e. .. j Ditto. 

Chatarjl, The Hon’ble Mr. Nalini llanjan, M.A., b.l. .. J Ditto. 

Chaudhuri, The Hon. Sir Asutosh, Bar.-at-Law . . j Ditto. 

Nowbould, The Hon’blo Mr. B. B Ditto. 

Beachcroft, The Ilou'ble Mr. Charles Porten, 1.0.8, .. Ditto. 

Ghosh, The Hon. Mr. Cnarn Chandcr, Bar.-at-Law . . Ditto 
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Gibbons, The Hon'hle Mr. Thomas Clarke Pilling, e.C. | Advocato-Gencral. 

Satish Rati jail Gils, Bar-at-Law. | Standing Counsel. 

Kesteven, The Ho u'ble Mr. Charles Henry .. .. \ Government Solicitor. 


Duval, Tliu Uou. Mr. H, l\,i.t’.s. 

Orr, John Williams, Bar.-at-Law. . 

Kara Charan Mitra 

Hume. J. T. .. 

llcchle James, Herbert 

Rem fry, Maurice 

Nalini Mohan Chatarjl, Bar.-at-Law 

Rypcr, George 

Uouuuud, WjJham Augustus, Bai.-at-Law 

Klikham, Joseph Alfred 

Edglcy, Norman George Armstrong 
Counsell, Frank Bertram 


Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs. 

Deputy Superintendent and Remem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs. 

Senior Government X’lcader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Registrar, Keeper of Records, Taxing 
Officer, Accountant-General, and 
Sealer, etc., Original Jurisdiction, 
Registrar in Insolvency, Original Sido. 
Master and Official Refeioe. 

Dy, Registrar. 

i Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions. 

! Secretary to the Chief Justice, and Head 
j Clerk, Decree Department. 

| Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
! Jurisdiction, 
i Deputy Registrar. (On leave). 


I.C.S. 


r.mlifc, Pi'ti r Sydenham 

Grey, Chaiics Edward, Bar.-at-Law 

lionnerjee, K. Iv. Shelly, Bar.-at-Law . . 
Dobbin, F. K., Bar.-at-Law 
Falkncr, George McDonald 


: Assistant Regis! rar. 

Admlnlalratoi-Gciicial and Ollieu 
! Trustee. 

! Official Receiver, sub- pro tern. 

Coroner of Calcutta. 

Official Assignee. 


Bose, B.D., Bar.-at-Law 


Editor of Law Reports. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Alack od, The Hon. Sir Norman Cranatoun ,Bar-at-Luw. 
Shall, The lion ’bio Mr. Lai hi bluii Asliarain, M.A., ll.b. 

Marten, The Hon. Mr. A. B. 

Pratt, The Hon. Mr. Edward Millard, i.c.< 


, Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Heaton, The llon’bie Sir Joseph John, i.O.s. . . 
Hayward, The Hon’ble Mr. Maurice Henry Weston, 
LL.B. 

Abdcali Muhammadall lvaziji, The Hon. Mr. . . 

Strangman, the Hon’ hie Mr. T. J 

French, George Douglas 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Advocate-G oncra? . 
Itemembraiieer of Lega Affairs. 


Milno, Robert Blair, u.A., I.C.S. , . 

Bowen, J. C. G 

Campbell, Henry. 


Assistant Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. 

Government Solicitor and Public Prose- 
cutor. 

Clerk of the Grown. 


Weldon, Walton Langford, Bar.-at-Law. 
Mitchell, H. C. B 

rhirozshah Behramji Malbarl, Bar.-at-Law 

Uirjibhai Hormasji Wadla, m.a 


Purshot turn das Thakordas, the Hon. Mr. 
Allison, Frederick William, b.a., i.o.s. • . 
Nasarwanji Dinshahji Gharda, b.a., ll.b, 

King, A. 


Reporter to the High Court. 
Administrator-General and Official' 
Ti us tec. 

Prothonotary, Testamentary and Admu- 
aity Registrar. 

Blaster ami Registrar In Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Tn vGfltiuationB. and Taxing 


Officer. 

Sheriff. 

Registrar; Appellate Side. 

Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 
Side. 

Acting Coroner. 
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Bombay Judicial Department— contd. * 

COURT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF SlND. 

Fawcett, Charles Gordon Hill. I.C.S Judicial Commissioner. (On combined 

loavo.) 

Kincaid, The Hon. Mr. Charles Augustus 0 . 7 , o., I.C.S. Acting. Judicial Commissioner. 

Crouch, Henry .Newton, ll.b., Bar.-at-Law * , , . Additional Judicial Commissioner. ( On 

furlough). 

Crump, The lion. Mr Louis Charles, I.C.S Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

DeSouza, Dr. Francis Xavier, Bar. -at- Law, I.C.S. . . Ditto. 

Kemp, Norman Wright . . . . Ditto. 

Raymond, Edward ■ Ditto. (Temporary). 

Madras Judicial Department. 

Wailis, The Hon’ble Sir John Edward Tower, Kt., Chioi’ Justice (On imlough.) 

m.a., Bar.-at-Law. 

Abdur Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr., m.a., Bar.-at-Law . . Officiating Chief Justice. 

Oldfield, The Jlon’blc Mr. Francis I)u Pro, 1.0.8. . . L'uisne Judge, 

Spencer, The llon’blo Mr. Charles Gordon, i.o.s. .. Ditto. 

Trotter, The Hon’blo Mr. Victor Murray Coults . . Ditto. 

Seshagiri Ayyar, The Hon. Mr. T. V., n. A., n.L. . , Ditto. 

Sadasiva Ayyar, The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur T. • • Ditto, 

Ayling, The Hon’ble Sir William Bock, i.o.s. . . . . Ditto. 

Bakeweli, The llou’ble Mr. James Herbert, LL.n., Bar.- Ditto. 

at-Law. 

Phillips, Tho Hon. Mr. William Watkin, i.e.s. . . Ditto. (On furlough.) 

Kumarswaml Shastri, The Hon'ble Diwan Bahadur C. V. Officiating Judge. (Additional). 

Napier, The Hon. Mr. Charles Frederick .. .. Ditto. ( do, ) 

JviHhnan, The Hon. C. Dewan Bahadur, m.a. Bar-at-Law Officiating Judge (Additional.) 

Moore, The lion. Mr. L. G., I.C.S Ditto. 

Burn, The Hon. Mr. J. G., I.C.S., Bar.-at-Law . . .. Ditto. 

Srinivasa Ayyangar, The Hon. Mr. S., B.A., B.L. . . Advocate-General. 

Brightwell, Henry Government Solicitor. 

Jlamcsam Pantulu Acting Government Header. 

Osborne, E. K Public Prosecutor. 

Grant, P. R., Bar.-at-Law Senior Law Reporter. 

Odgcrs, The Hon’ble Mr. C. E., m.a., Bar.-at-Law .. Administrator-General and OJllcla 

Trustee. 

Maekay, Charles Gordon, I.o.s Registrar. 

Syduoy-Smith, Carletun, Bar.-ut-Law Crown Prosecutor. 

Assam Judicial Department. 

Abdul Majid, The Hon. Sir., B.A., ll.ii., Bar.-at-Law . . i Judge and Superintendent amt Re- 

I membrane or of Legal Affairs, Shillong. 

Mollor, Tho Hon. Mr. Arthur i Judge, Assam Valley Districts, Gauhnti. 

Liddell, Henry Crawford , j District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 

I Cachar (On leave.) 

ltajendra Nath Ray ! Additional do. do, ’ 

Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 

Miller, Tho Hon. Sir Thomas Frederick Dawson . . Chief Justice. 

Roe, Tho Hon. Mr. Francis Reginald, 1.0. s Tuisne Judge (On combined leave. 

Atkinson, Tho Hon’ble Mr, Cecil, K.C Ditto. 

Jwala Praahad, The Hon’ble Mr. Ditto. 

Coutts, The Hon. Mr. William Stiachan Ditto. 

Prafullo Ranjan Pass, The Hon. Mr., Bar-at-Law . . Ditto. 

Mullick, The Hon'ble Mr. Basanta Kumar, i.e.s. . . i Ditto (On leave.) 

Sultan Ahmad, Bar-at-Law . . . . , . . . , Government Advocate. 

MacPherson The Hon. Mr. T, S., I.C.S j Superintendent and Remembrancer of 

I Legal AtTairs. 

Allanson, Harry Llewelyn Lyons, I.C.S Registrar. 

Burma Judicial Department. 

Twuraey, The Hon'ble Sir Daniel Harold Ryan, I.O.S., i Chief Judge, Chief Court, Lowe Burma 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Ormond, The Hon'ble Mr, Ernest William, b.a., Bar.- Judge. 

at-Law. ! 

Robinson, The Hon'ble Mr. Sydney Maddock, Bar.- j Do. 
at-Law. j 

MaungKin I Do. 

Riggt The Hon. Mr. Arthur Edmund, B.A., i.e.a. . . j Do. 

Rutledge, The Hon. Mr* John Guy, m.a. . . . . ! Officiating Judge. 
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' Burma Judicial Department— contd. 


Saunders, Leslie Harry, i.o.s. 

Piatt, Henry Sheldon, m.a., I.C.S. 
dcUlanvillc, Oscar, Bar. -at- Law . 


Christopher, S. A., Bar.-at-Law 
Darwood, Arthur John, 13ar.-at-Law 
Millar, Edward . . * 


Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma 
(On leave). 

Olfg. Jud. Comm a doner. Upper Burma. 

Administrator-General, Official Trustee, 
Official Assignee and Receiver, Ran 
goon. (Temporary). 

Government Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Ditto. Moulincin. 

Registrar, Court of Judicial (JoinmU* 
sioner, Upper Burma. 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Drake Brockman, Sir H. V„ M.A., LL.M., Bar.-at-Law, 


J udicial Commissioner. 


Batten, J. K., l.C.s. 

lfaihfax, II. E., 10 . 8 . 

Prideaux, Frank Wlnckworfch Vustin, o.u.i:. . . 

Woodwazd, F. J., i.C S 

Parandc, X. G 


First Additional Judicial Commissioner. 
Second Additional Judicial Commit 
sioner. (On Military duty.) 

Second Additional Judicial Comirbsimcr 
(Provisional.) 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Ronnie, F. J*., I.U.S .. Judicial Commissioner (Officiating). 

Blmi Shah Singh , . . . Registrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


\ a cant » , .. . . .. , • «« «• 

Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. H. Scott, l.C.s. 

Ohevis, The Hon’ble Mr. William, i.e.s. 

Shudi Lai, The Hon’blo Rai Bahadur, Enr.-at-Law 
Le Rossignul, The Hon. Mr. Walter Aubin, i.e.s. 
Broadway, The Hon. Mr. Alan Brice, Bar.-at-Law 
Leslie) Jones, Tho lion. Mr. Lcyccster Hudson, n.A., 
1.U S. 

Abdur Rauf, The lion. Khan Bahadur Suyed Muham- 
med, Bar-at-Law. 

Ellis, The Hon. Mr. Thomas Peter, m.a., l.C.S 

Peiman, Charles Bevan, u.A., Bar.-at-Law 

Ferguson, John Alexander, m.a., i.e.s 

Herbert, H. A 


Chief Judge. 

Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. (Oil leave) 

Temporary Additional Judge 

Legal Remembrancer. 

Government Advocate. 

Registrar. 

Assistant Legal Renieiubianou ami 
Administrator-General and Olhelal 
Trustee. 


United Provinces Judicial Department. 


Knox, The Ilon’blc Sir George Edward, Kt., LL.D., l.C.s. 
Banarji, The Hon’blo Sir Pramada Cliaran, Kt., U.A., R.L. 
Plggott, Tho Hon’ble Mr. Theodore Caro, l.C.s. 

Tudball, The Hou’ble Mr. William, i.e.s. 

Walsh, The Hon. Mr. Cecil, Bar-at-Law, M.A. 

Tlaflq, The lien’ bio Mr. Muhammad, Bar.-at-Law 

Johnson, John Nosbltt Cordon, i.e.s 

Daniels, Sidney Reginald 

King, The Hon. Mt. Carleton Moss 
Porter, Wilfred King, Bar.-at-Law . . ' 

Sital Prasad Ghosh, Babu 

Alalcomson, R 


0 delating Chief Justice, 
pilsno Judgo. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Registrar. 

Legal Remembrancer to Go\ eminent. 
Olliciatlng Legal Remembiaucer. 

Law Reporter and Secretary, Legislative 
Council. 

Government Pleader. 

Government Advocate. 


Court of Judicial Commissioner of Oudh— Lucknow. 


Lindsay, Benjamin, i.o.s. . . 
Stuart, Louis. i.e.s. 
Kauhaiya Lai, Rai Bahadur 


Saiyld lftikhar llibaiu, b.a. . . 

Nagendva Kath Ghosal, Rai Bahadur, n.A,, B.L. 


Judicial Commissioner. (On special duty)* 
First Additional Judicial Commissioner* 
Second Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner, 

Registrar. 

Government Pleader. 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


The Indian Government employ 203,471 
Officers ami men in the Indian Police. The total 
cost of maintaining the Force is Rs. 4,330.81)0 
according to the latest, figures available, but 
this total has been considerably raised in the 
past year or two on aeeouni ol uk lenses or pa\ 
and allowances made on account ot the mrrrasnl 
cost of living hi laige utn“», the l-oice 
is concentrated and under direct European 
control : in the mofussil tin* men aie 

scattered thioughnut eadi Dislrut ami 
located at various OuljW'sts and Pohee 
Stations. The smallest unit for administrative 
purposes is the Outpost which gen orally con- 


sists of 3 or * Constables under the control of a 
Head Constable. Outpost Police are main- 
tained to patrol roads and villages and to 
report all matters of local interest to their 
superior, the Sub-Inspector. They have no 
powers to investigate offences and are a survival 
of the period when the country was in a disturbed 
state and small bodies of Police were required 
to keep open communications and afford pro- 
tection against the raids of dacoits. It te an open 
question whether they are now of much use. 
Each Outpost is under a Police Station which 
is controlled by an officor known as a Sub- 
inspector. 


Distribution of Police. — The area of a Police Station vanes according to local con- 
ditions. The latest figures available are : — 


Average number of 

Average area per Regular Civil 

' Police St al ion. Police per 10,000 

of Population. 


Square miles. 


Jlcngal* ' i-'i i * 

Assapi H1U y 3 

United Provinces 127 7*7 

Punjab 20.; 10 d 

North-West Frontier Piovince 170 10*8 

Central Provinces and Ecru r 242 8*0 

Burma * : 487 1 3* 

Madras 1 144 8*0 

Bombay* i 252 15*0 


* Excluding the towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon. The figures include the 
Railway police, but not Military police. 

Organisation of Police. 


The Police Station Officer (the Sub-Iuspcc- 
tor) is responsible for the investigation of all 
cognisable crimes, that is to say, all offences 111 
Which the Police can arrest without a warrant 
from a Magistrate, which ocour within ids 
jurisdiction ; he is also held responsible for the 
maintenance of the public peace and tho pre- 
vention ot crime. From the point of view of 
the Indian Ryot, he Is the most important 
Police Officer in the District and may rightly 
be considered tho backbone of the Force. 

Superior to the Sub-Inspector is tho Inspec- 
tor who holds charge of a Circle containing 4 or 
5 Polico Stations. His duties aro chiefly those 
of supervision and inspection. Ho does not 
ordinarily Interfere in the investigation of 
crime unless the conduct of bis subordinates 
renders this necessary. 

The Inspector is usually a selected and ex- 
perienced Sub-Inspector. Each District con- 
tains 11 or 4 Circles, and in the case of large 


Districts, is divided Into 2 Sub-divisions— one 
of which is given to an Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police, a European gazetted Officer. 
I he Police Force in each District is controlled 
by a District Superintendent of Police, who is 
responsible to the District Magistrate (Collector 
or Deputy Commissioner) for the detection and 
prevention of crime and for the maintenance 0 ! 
tho public pcacp, and, to his Deputy Inspector- 
General and Inspector-General, for the Internal 
administration of liJs Force. Right or ten Dis- 
tricts form a Range administered by a Deputy 
Inspector-General, an officer selected from the 
ranks of the Superintendents. At the head of 
the Police of each Province is the Inspector- 
General who i3 responsible to the Local 
Government for tho administration of the 
Provincial Police. .. 

Separate but recruited from the District 
f orce Is the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, which Is under the control of a specially 
selected European Officer of the rank and 
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standing of a Deputy Inspector-General. The 
Criminal Investigation Department, usually 
called the C. I. D., Is mainly concerned with 
political inquiries, sedition eases and crimes 
with ramifications over more than one District 
or which are considered loo important to leave 
in the hands of the District Police. It is n 
small foicc of Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors 
who have shown their ability and intelligence 
when working in the mofussil and forms in each 
Province a local Scotland Yard. 

The larger Cities of Calcutta, Bombay, nnd 
Madias have their own Police Force, indepen- 
dent of the Inspector-General of Police, and 
under the control of a Commissioner onrl 2 or 
more Deputies. For Police purposes ea.:h city 
is divided into divisions ; in Calcutta i ach divi- 
sion Is in charge, of a Deputy Commissioner of 
Police ; In Bombay and Madras of a Superin- 
tendent, these officers being selected from the 
European ranks of the City Force. In Bombay 
however, the Superintendents art Gazettt d 
Officers. Each division ;g sub-divided into a 
small number of Police Stations, the Btat.on 
being in charge of an Inspector assisted by 
Indian Sub-lnsiKctors and European Sirgeauts. 

The Supreme Government at Delhi and 
Simla keeps in touch with the Provincial Police, 
by means of the Director of Criminal Intelli- 
gence and his Staff. The latter do not interfere 
In the ],ocal Administration and are mainly 
concerned with the publication of informa- 
tion regarding international criminals, inter- 
provincial crime and Political inquiries in which 
the Supreme Government is interested. 

Recruitment. — Tlio constable is enlisted j 
locally. C Vi tain castes are excluded from 
Bervice and the formation of cliques by filling ! 
up the lrorcc from any particular caste or k^al- i 
lty is forbidden. In some Provinces n fixed j 
percentage of foreigners must be enlisted | 
Uucruit* must produce certiorates of good j 

character and pass a medical test, They must ; 

be above certain standards of physical dove- 1 
lopment. The constable rises by merit to the . 
rank of Head Constable ami, prior to the Police | 
Commission, could rise to the highest Indian j 
subordinate appointments. Since 1900. bis • 
chances of promotion have been greatly cur- ; 
tailed; this has certainly lowered the standard 1 
coming forward for service in the Force in the, j 
lower ranks. j 

The Sub-InFpector, until 1906, was a selected j 
Head Constable, but Lord Curzon's Commission ■ 
laid down that Sub-Inspectors should be recruit- I 
ed direct from a socially better class of Indians. 
In most Provinces, eighty per cent, of the Sub- 
Inspectors are selected by nomination, trained 
for a year or IS months at a Central Police 


STATISTICS OF 

The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of tin- 
merits of polic'* work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by tin 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
'depend upon his being able to show a high 


School, and, after examination, appointed 
direct to Police Stations to ICam their work by 
actual experience. It Is too early to Judge this 
system by results, but It ha9 no doubt great 
disadvantages and undetected crime in India 
is increasing rapidly, 

An Inspector is generally a selected Rub- 
| Inspector. Direct nomination is the exception, 
oot the rule. 

The Deputy Superintendent, a new class of 
» (fleer, instituted on the recommendation of 
the Commission, is an Indian gazetted otflesr 
and is the native Assistant to the District 
Superintendent of Police. He is either selected 
by special promotion from the ranks of the 
Inspectors or is nominated direct, after a course 
! at the Central Police School. 

I 

! Prior to 1893, the gazetted ranks of the Force 
I were filled cither by nomination or by regiment- 
I al officers seconded from the Army for certain 
I periods. In 1893, this system was abandoned 
I and Assistant Superintendents were recruited 
I by examination in London. On arrival m 
India, they were placed on probation until they 
I had passed their examinations in the vernacular, 

! in law, and in riding and drill. The estab* 

| Bailment, of Police Training Schools in 190C has 
! done much to improve the training of the Police 
1 Probationer, and selection by examination 
| has given Government a better educated officer, 

| hut open competition does not reveal the best 
j administrators and should bo tempered, as in 
the Navy, by selection. 

Internal Administration.— The District 
Force Is divided Into 2 Branches — Armed and 
(Juaimcd. Ah tho duties of the armed branch 
consist of guarding Treasuries, escorting trea- 
sure and prisoners and operating against danger- 
ous gangs of dacoits, they are maintained and 
controlled on a military basis. They are 
armed and drilled and taught to shoot after 

military methods. The unarmed branch are 

called upon to collect fines magisterially inflict- 
ed, serve summonses and warrants, control 
traffic, destroy stray dogs, extinguish fires, 
enquire into accidents ana non -cognizable 
offences. The lower grades aic clothed ami 
housed by Government without expense t-o the 
Individual. The leave rules are fairly liberal, 
but every officer, European or Native, must 
serve for 30 years before he is entitled to any 
pension, unless he can obtain a medical certi- 
ficate Invaliding him from the service. This 
period of service In an Eastern climate is gene- 
rally admitted to be too long and the efficiency 
of tho Force would be considerably Improved 
if Government allowod both the officers and 
! men to retire after a shorter period of service. 


POLICE WORK. 

j ratio of convictions, both to cases and to 
i persons arrested, end a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistic s for small areas ; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 
Into account the differences in the conditions 
under which tho police work ; and, It may be 
added, they can at the best Indicate only very 
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iui|>crfectly the aJcgrce of succor with which 
the polite carry-out that important blanch of 
their duties, whitli consists in the prevention 
of crime. 'JIkso considerations have been 
emphasized In recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, | 


Go) 


the figures below may bo given as soitto 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results iu 
different provinces: — 




| 
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Persons 

remain- 



Nuiubtr 
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| 1\ nous 
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l Province. 

| Year. 

Bengal . . 


1 369,372 

(b) 329,322 

104,530 

1 | 

209,223 

3,313 

104 

12,060 

Bihar and Orissa 

112,176 

112,34 ‘2 1 

56,100 

19,506 

1,401 

114 

5,122 

United Provinces 

224,550 

3 * 1 ,3o2 

189,05 1 

128 l>jl 

5/27 

.*7 

8 202 

Punjab .. 

.. 

185,110 

1 251,241 

[ 

170,778 

61,589 

1,137 

212 

13,02 u 

North-West 

Front u r 

23,151 

34,526 

16,819 

I6,h20 

412 

18 

457 

Province, 



1 






Purina . . 

.. 

115,194 

1 *>0,3*8 

61 9 i> 

11 ' 59 1 

1,787 

1,56. 

8,292 

Central ProNinccs tnd 

3s, *20 

6. ,2,* 

25,30(1 

1 9,6(»0 

1 851 

69 

3,153 

Be rar. 






1 



Assam . . 

. . . 

46,059 

36,«6o 

(018 541 

11 72J 

l <)67 

47 

2, *06 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 

5,855 

h 082 

3,124 

4,2 >5 

1 JO 

*)> 

591 

f oorg 

.. 

4,201 

1 4,917 

2 35. 

1,829 

, 

1 > 

685 

Mad iris . . 

• 

526,047 

4*7,*59l 

192,417 

224,9*4 

( 4 648 

l.>0 

15,200 

Bombay 


169, 14 i 

v «)23 *,5?5 

59,240 

1J4 ISO 

J,/(.0 

J ,9 1 ► 

8,114 

British BaluclnM m 

7,196 

H,7oL’ 

6,864 

' 792 

.... 

54 

1,012 

IUhi 


5,1 >5 

>,56 . 

. 120 

2,1 2o 

14 

1 


lej 

Tom, 1917 .. 

1,6 *8, */7 

2,018,170 

<141,805 

087,145' 22,820 

4,810 

7 572 


flftlG .. 

1,860,07ft 

2,003 ‘170 

980,525,10,14,80] 

1 

23 1% 

(1,130 

73, Gift 


1915 

1,003,075 

2 085,622 

982,589 

997,210 

25,185 

1 4 769 

| 75,851 


1914 . 

J, 034 ,224 

2,120,472 

1,031,374 

902,922 

2.3,561 

1,919 

1 67,031 


1913 

1,168,405 

a2,l41,302 

1,051,888 

987,502 

22 459 

1 4 7*. 

i 71,052 

| 

1012 

1,659,254 

«2, 1.32 ,81 3 

1,053,657 

077,207 

1 21,0.0 

4,31 4 

75,765 

1 OTAL5 . -j 

1911 

1,502,995 

a 1,900 ,0*9 

060,78.. 

897,780 

1 21,171 

1 3,906 

70,832 


1 1910 

1,447,712 

a 1,884 ,651 

022,179 

872,2081 21.029, 

4,1 JO 

(►4,677 


1909 ! 

l,421,150i 

a 1,856,2 19 

014,500 

8r>4 f 007i 

1 ”174 

3, 49 

61,502 


1908 . 1 

1,412 817 

a 1,814,207 

897 462 

800 005 

2 4, 535 1 

3,025 

68,406 


1907 1 

1,411 05 1 

1,810,827| 

880,700 

851,097 

21,296] 

3,505 

00,223 


L1006 

1,404,777 

1,805,707 

804,493 

860,456 

22,7761 

1 

3,011 

54,041 


(«) 


Includes 9 peiaons ( 
Includes b ix rsom ( 


10 

25 

30 

141) 

203 

128 

20 


9 handed ovci to MlllUr> Authorities) m I9]7 
0 handed over to Military Authoiltks) in 1010, 


( 10 handed on cr to Mill fury Authorities) in 1015 
( 0 on dormant flic, 10 handed over to Military Authorities) in 1014, 


( W 
( 130 

< 171 
( 117 

< 10 


17 

0 

35 

11 

14 


to Military Authorities) In 1913, 
,, „ „ and 1 sent to Naval 
Authorities lin 1012. 
to Military Authorities) in 1911 
to Military Authorities) in 1910 
If „ ,, and 2 referred under 
Section 307, Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code) In 1909 


(b) Includes 2 persons remanded for refcr al in 1917. 

(c) Excludes the commitment of 4 persons quashed by the High Court in 1017, 
Id) Excludes 4 persons whose eases are pending by reason of their being insane. 


so 




The Police. 



Including some cases of cattle theft. 
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JaU administration In India Is regulated 
generally by the PrisonB Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued under It by the Government of 
India and the local governments lhe punish 
meats authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offendcis include transportation 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (wl ich 
may include short periods of solitary coniine 
ment), and simple Imprisonment Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under trial prisoners 
The origin of all jail improiimonta in India 
In recmt yearn was the Jail Commission of 
1889 Iho report of the Commission, which 
ronsisfod ot only two numbers, both officials 
^ rving under the Com mnwnt of India, Is 
i \trcmcly long, and reviews tin whole question 
of jail organization and admm is t rat ion in tht 
minutest detail In most matters the Com 
mission's recommendations ha ve been accept 
id and adopted by local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter tholr proposals hivt dthcr bom rejected 
ah initio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable afUr cartful experiment 
or accepted In principle but postponed for the 
present as Impossible 

The most Important of all thr re common da 
tlons of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as tin corner stone of their 
rtport Is that there should be In tadi Pi si 
dincythr<< clissts of jails m the first 

S lace, large central jails for convicts sen tt net d 
5 more than one yoai s imprisonment , st 
condlv, district Jails, at the head quaiters of 
districts , and, tlmdlyj subsidiary jails and 
“ lock ups " for under trial prison! rs and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison 
meat, lhe jail department in each province 
Is under the control of an Inspector General , 
he w generally an officer of the Indian Midical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superm 
tendents of certain jails aro usually recruited 
from the same service lhe district jail is under 
the charge ol the civil surgeon, and Is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. The staff 
under the Superintendent includes, In large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super 
vise tho jail manufactures, and In all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers The executhe staff consists 
ot jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in all central and district Jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong Inducement to good behaviour. 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Gov* rn 
ment in October, 1916, says — "The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Wardi r to Super 
Intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
Is not at all attractive in Its lower grades The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment arc the Insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders ” 

Employment of Prisoners* — The work 
on wnioh convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale is some- 
tunes allowed, as, for example, when a large 


number of con\lcts were employed In excavatlug 
the Jlielum Canal In the Punjab Wituln the 
walls prieoners are employed on jail service and 
reoalrs, and In workshops lhe main principle 
laid down with regard to Jail manufactures Is 
that the work must be penal and Industrial. 
Tht Industries ait on a iaige scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders As far as possible Industries aro 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture ot clothing aro among the 
commonest t mploymeot* Schooling Is con- 
fined to jimmies, the experiment of teaching* 
adults has ban trial but literary instruction 
Is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail 

lhe conduct of convicts in jail Is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them a small Tailuie to perform the 
allotted ta«k is bv far the most common oftenct 
In a large majority of cases tho punishment 
Inflicted is oik «t loose closed as minor" 
Among the major* punishments fettirs take 
the firht pi ice Corporal punishment la inflict- 
ed in relatively h w caes, and the number Is 
sti adily filling Punishments w< n rivlbtd as 
th( i snlt of the Commission of 1889 Jwo 
not iblo punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the he ads off male pil one rs and the stocks 
Ilu latte i which w \h apparently much prac 
tisedin Bomb iy was destrib el by the Lommls- 
snn as in dieting exquisite toitnre Punish- 
m nts ar now srh dule d anrl grade d into major 
md mlnoi Th most difficult of ill j ill pro 
bl ma is the internal maintenance [order 
unojig (hf prisoners, for win h i irj o->e paid 
wirlus md eonvict ward ih am emjloycd 
With this is bound up the qu< stlon of a spe cial 
el iss of w 11 b have d prison < rs wlihh wna tried 
from 1906 onwards In the Pinna Tail 

Juvenile Piisoners — As regards * youth- 
ful offenders "— le , those 1 k>w the age of l r > 
—the 1 i\v provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoin d that bo\s shall not be 
sent to jail wlie n they can bo de ilt with other- 
wise lhe altenutbes are detention In a 
reformatory school for t p riod of from three to 
seven years but not b yond tho ago of 18; 
discharge after admonition d< Hvt ry to the 
parent or guardian on the latter ixeouting a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of tho culprit , and whipping by way of school 
discipline 

The question of the treatment of "young 
adult " prlsoui rs ha« In recent years received 
much attention Lnd< r the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must bo kept separate 
from oldor prisoners but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail Is not a fllting 
place for ado’csccnts (other than vouthhil 
habltuals) who are over 16, and therefore In- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Govt mraents to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by treating young adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. In 
1905, a special class for selected juveniles and 
young adults was established at the Dbarwar 
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jail In Bombay; In 1908 a special juvenile 
jail was opened at Alipore in Bengal ; in 1909 
(be Mciktila tail in Burma and the Tan jo re jail 
in Madras wcic set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and " juvenile adult " 
convicts was opened ut Bareilly in the United 
Provinces ; and in 1910 it was decided to con- 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
l.nhoie District Jail, which is now worked on 
Boistal Upcb. Other measures had previously 
been taken in boiiic cases ; a special reformatory 
system for “juvenile adults" had, tor example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade, and “ Bors- 
tal enclosures " had been established in some 
jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appioclatc lhat it has a duty towiuda prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the | 
formation of Prisoners' Aid Societies except 
in Bom ha \ and Calcutta, though « i mh in those] 
eitiis much ic maims to he clone. ! 

Reformatory Schools.-— These schools have j 
been administered since 1899 bj the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
diiccted to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- i 
inent on leaving school, and ns far as possible j 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old | 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, j 
and a number of plaees were foimerly appointed j 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts, j 
'I he only penal settlement at the present time ! 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. Under ] 
existing rules convicts sentenced to trans- 
portation lor life, or for a term of years of which j 

six have still to run, may be transported to the 1 


f natures. Ordinary male convicts sentenced 
to transportation lor life are released, if they 
have behaved well, after twenty yeara, and 
persons convicted of dacoity and other organised 
crime after twenty-live. Thagi and pro- 
fessional prisoners are never released, well- 
behaved female convicts are released after 
fifteen years. The release is sometimes abso 
lute and sometimes, especially In the case o 
dacoits, subject to conditions, e.g. r in regard to 
residence. In some cases released convicts 
prefer to remain in the settlement as free persona. 
The settlement is administered by a super- 
intendent, aided by a staff of European assistant 
and Indian suboidniates. The convict popu 
lation of Port Blair amounted in 1915-10 to 
12,425, consisting of 11,864 males and 561 
females. The total population of the settlement 
was 17,331. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919. — A com- 
mit!* »■ was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
special rehrence to i event legislation and ex- 
pnicmv in Western countries. The constitution 
ot the committer is as follows : Chairman : the 
llon’hle Sir AU xander Gurdew K CM, Momlior 
of the Execntiu* Council. Madras Members : Uu 
llon’bJe Sir James I)u-Houla\, KT.I.K,C SI , 
Secretary to the Go\cimmnt ot India, Home 
Di paitinent, ht -Col J. Jackson, C I.E., l M.S ; 
Jnsp< etor-Gcm raJ ol iTisons, Bombay , bt.-Coi. 
Sir Walter J Buchanan, K.CI.10. I. M.S. 

I nspcctoi- Genera! ot Prisons, Bengal; KJian 
Bahadur Hamid Hussain, Delhi, Mr. J). M 
Dura i Baja, M, 1IL, Madias: Mr (J 

Mitchell- ! nnrs, lu^fiector ot ITisons, Home Uite, 

Uomlo’,. Soeietan . Mr 1) Johnston, I C.S. 


Andamans, subject to their being physically fit, I 
and to some other conditions in the case of i 
women. The sanctioned scheme contemplates 
five stages in the life of a male transported 
convict, the first six months being passed m u 
cellular jail, the next eighteen months in asso- ; 
elation In a jail similar to those of the Indian 
mainland, and tho following three years as a 
convict, of the third class kept to hard gang; 
labour by day and confined in barracks b> ! 
night. Having thus completed five years, a 
convict may be promoted to the second class, 
in which ho is eligible for employment in the 
various branches of the Government eer vices 


Tuo Committee ’s mijimus have particular 
•eh r» nee lo the loJIowmg subjects, namely — 

(1) The efhueney and appropriateness of the 
existing systems of pnson .id ministration and 
ivsti.unt on liberty in India, including the 
Andaman-, and any settlements constituted 
under the (.'nun mil Tribes Act, 1PJ1 . (2) the 
possibility ot strengthening the reformatoiy 
inilueiiee ol prison administration and discri- 
minating in regard to the treatment of criminals 
ol different classes and ages and, (3; the lu st 
means of assisting prisoners after release to 
regain a position in bocictv. 


or in the capacity of servants to a private resi- 
dent. After five yeara so spent, a well-behaved 
convict entera the first class, in which he labours 
under more favourable conditions, or ib granted 
a ticket enabling him to support himself, with 
a plot of land. He may now send for his family 
or marry a female convict. Tho three later 
stages of this discipline have been In force for 
many years, and the first for some time, the 
cellular jail having been finished In 1905 ; but 
the associated jail for the second stage has not 
yet been built. Females arc kept at intra- 
mural work under strict jail discipline for three 
years ; for the next two years they are subjected 
to a lighter discipline, and at the end of five 
yeara they may support themselves or marry. 
Promotion from class to class depends on good 
conduct: The convicts are employed In tail 
service, In the erection and repair of jail build- 
ings, In the commissariat, medical, marine, and 
lorost departments, In tea-gardens and at other 
agricultural work, and in various jail manu- 


Reasons for Inquiry — A Government 
id India resolution explained that this fresh 
investigation is consistent with the manner 
in which piwon management has developed 
in this counti y. Four general enquiries have 
! already lieen held in the years 1838, 1864, 1877, 
i and 1888-89, respectively, into the whole 
’ question of the administration of jails. As a 
general statement, it is not unfair to say that 
attention has mainly been directed hitherto 
1 to the improvement of prison administration 
I on lines and cm a standard which. In recent 
! times, have undergone considerable modifi- 
! cations at un\ rate in the West, 'this was 
j indeed inevitably the case when an attempt was 
first made in 18.58 to deal with tho subject 
comprehensively and thoroughly. The founda- 
tions of an efficient system had practically still 
to be made. Diversity of practice in different 
provinces was* the rule rather than the excep- 
■ lion, and this complaint recurs even in coimec- 
1 tion with the latest inquiry of 1888-89. The 
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Prisons Act ol 1894 (Act JX of 1894) was tho 
first recognition by the legislature that in certain 
1 'esjMetA uniformity must be Insisted upon 
aim its enactment was the Jesuit ol Surgeon- 
Major BcthbiidgeV recommendations as 
subsequently re-examined in 1891-92 by a 
departmental oommlttcu. 

Modern Developments.— A further reason 
for this investigation is that ideas on the subject 
ol the treatment, of prisoners have advanced 
inpidly in mini a ears, largely under the 
stimuli!* of Qiimqm jmiul International Con- 
leremes oi which tin* M*t was held in l.omlon 
in JS72 ami the latest, in America in 1 9 JO, and 
Hie deliberations ol these bodies point, to the 
importance ol reformations as a main eml to he 
sought ior in a large number of cases. r J lies 
1’robation of (blenders’ Act, 1907, the Promo- 
tion ol ('runes Act, 1908, and tin* Children's 
Act of the latter year an* all in stances ot modem 
legislation on the subject, oi wlueli the lioistul 
system (with the Alteiearc Borstal Association, 
and the encouragement gi\en t<» the Jlisdiniged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies are conspicuous results. 
The (taveinment ot India arc well aware of the 
differences in jiiwon practice in Kuglaiul and 
India, and they do not desire m anv way to 
imply that all tin* latest experiments oJ the 
West, are necessarily suitable i«r jji trod m 1 ion 
in the Mast, but they ale ol opinion that 11m 


subject well merits detailed expert examination 
j if the prevalent system in this country is to lie 
so\cd from the reproach that it. is tailing to 
1 keep pace with modem ideas. It is true that 
i in various piovinces experiments with the 
Borstal Bystem and with preventive methods 
applied to criminal tribes are being made, but 
action is being taken by provinces individually 
i and the scrutiny and co-ordination of the 
results attained are likely to ensure that the 
lines of futuic policy arc defined and mistakes 
avoided in th< < arly stages ICxuet uniformity 
ot proocduic m all the piovinces is no doubt. 
ni)po*>sib,lc > and possiblv undesirable, but with 
adaptation oi degree ami detail to varying local 
conditions, there i> no humh why the general 
principles govining the trial mint oi cijiiiinaJa 
should not be the saint throughout the country. 

9 here remains the veiy important subjeit. 
of trails] Dilation, about, which much has been 
am it tin m the past- and into a discussion oi the 
incuts ol which it is not piopofid to cnler, but 
leant inquiries and events have led the (tavern- 
incut of India to douhl wluthei the administia- 
tion ol the '\mlamans as a penal settlmient is 
not sum eptihle with advance ol material change 
or whether in lint, the continuance of the aet- 
iJcmcnl m its | i i sent shape is in itself expedient, 
an jiMiniiy in this dilution may be expert! cl 
to yield Jesuits ol special value 


The variations of the jail population in British India during five yeare are shown 
n the following table 
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1918, 

1915. 

1914. | 

1913. 

1912. 

| 1 Oil. 

1 

Jail population of all classes on 1st' 

! 



i 

i 


January 

122,282 

112,015 

, 105,555 

101,908 j 91,870 

102,091 

Admissions during the year 

550,971! 

| 508,280; 

1 

510,098 

492,308 

[ 492,820 

470,513 

Aggregate 

073,253 

1 080,295 

021,653 

594,210 

584,690 

673,504 

Discharged during tho year from ah 







causes 

i 

557,525 

558,008 

509,038 

488,077 

482,780 

481,022 

Jail population on 31at December 

115,728 

122,287 

112,015 

105,539 

101,010 

91,882 

Convict population on 1st January 

107,800 

98,903 

92,913 

89,287 

| 79,008 

91,503 

Admissions during the year . . . . 

173,441 

I 180,400 

108,723 

100,851 

! 

159,424 

162,396 

Aggregate .. ..j 

i 281,247 

279,429 

261,036 

250,1381 

239,092 

243,901 

Pa* leased during the year 

175,587 

108,508 

159,468 

154,494 

| 147,292 

151,930 

Transported beyond seas , . . j 

| 1,535 

1,480 

1,319 

1,506 j 

1,382 

1,138 

Casualties, dc i 

t 

2,900 

2,016 

2,429 

2,053 1 

j 2,084 

2,222 

Convict population on 31st December, 

102,208 

i 

107,811 

08,969 

02,913 

i 

J 89,287 

! 

79,608 
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The dally average number of prisoners, which 
had steadily decreased since 1908, rose slightly 
lu 1913 to nearly the figure of 1DU. The fall in 
1912 was, however, largely attributable to the 
reloase of convicts and ci\il prisoners on the 
occasion of the Delhi Durbar The increase in 
1918 was distributed among ail provinces except 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
Coorg, In which the figures continued to show 
decreases, 


More than onohalf of ftie total number of 
convicts received In falls during 1918 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, over ltl,000 out of 160,000 are 
returned as Illiterate. 

The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners was 19' 65 as against 19*93 in 1917 
while the number of youthful offenders rose 
from 327 to 364. The following table shows tho 
, nature and length of sentences of convicts 
I admitted to jails in 1916 to 1918 


Nature and Length of Sentence. 

1918. 

i 

1917. 

1916. 

Not, exceeding one month 

37,001 

39,063 

42,669 

Above one month and not exceeding six months.. 

60,460 

03,124 

1 06,38.8 

„ six months „ „ one year . . 

34,01 S 

31,488 

34,725 

„ one year „ „ five years . . 

22 37 1 

21,154 

23,902 

„ five years „ ten „ . . 

2,960 

2,504 

2,631 

Exceeding ten years 

309 

212 

345 

Transportation beyond sea*— 

1 



(a) for life 

j 1.385 

, ' #1S 

1,197 

( b ) for a term 

1 859 

I 

705 

745 

Sentenced to death 

1 

752 

791 


The total dally average population for 1918 Total expenditure increased from £652,582 
was 97,263; the total offences dealt with by ! to £750,8-6, and total cash earnings from 
criminal courts was 169, and by Superintendents j £95,309 to £96,450 ; there was, consequently, 
131,632. The corresponding figures for 1917 , an increase of £96,649 in the net cost to 
were 96,980,179 and 144,237 respectively. , Government. 

The total number of corporal punishments; The death rate increased from 18* 83 per mill© 
again showed a decrease, viz., from 266 to 217- In 1917 to 41 97 In 1918. The •admissions to 
The total number of cases in which penal diet j hospital were higher, and the dally average 
(with and without solitary confinement) was \ number of sick rose from 27 ‘61 to 36*05. The 
prescribed was 4,628 as compared with 5,607 j chief causes of death were tubercle of the 
in the preceding year I lungs, dysentery and pneumonia. 








The Laws of 1919 

BY 

RATANLAL and DHIRAJLAL 
( Editors , “Bombay Law Beporier”)> 


Althopmi the war-cloud has happily lifted 
itself, yet the legldatlou seems to ho surcharged 
with the after-effects of the war. The post-war | 
problems that liave followed in the wake of ; 
flic war will demand tlie best attention ol 
the legislator in India .is in other countries j 
also. 

1. The Local Authorities Pensions and 

Gratuities Act, — The law hitherto empowered 
the local authorities to grant pensions and ] 
gratuities to employes who might, be wounded | 
and to the families of employes who might Ik* | 
killed »n execution of their duty This Act 
goes a step further and enables the local nutlio- . 
rity to grant a pension or a gratuity to an ! 
employe or to his family when lie has been 
incapacitated or has lo*t Ills life in the service ! 
of the State. It is, therefore, enacted that 
a local Government may grant a pension or 1 
gratuity to any officer thereof who inay, since . 
the 4th August luU, turn* been wounded or 
otherwise incapacitated in the service of Gov- ( 
eminent or to the widow or child of any such 1 
officer who may have died in consequence of 
injuries received or illness contracted since . 
4tn August 1014 in the course of such service , 
K 3). 'I’his extra grant mav he in addition ; 
to the pension or gratuity granted already: \ 
but will not ordinarily exceed the amount of ; 
pension or gratuity payable in case his employ ; 
meat had been for service for the same time . 
and on the same pay under Government (s. 4). ! 

2. The Indian Paper Currency (Amend- j 
ment) Act. — On the ftli December, 1918, the i 
Governor* General of Tndia promulgated an J 
Ordinance increasing the maximum limit for 
tho issue of Currency Notes against British ; 
Treasury Bills by fourteen crores of rupees to I 
Eighty crores of rupees. The present Act , 
embodies the provisions of that Ordinance. j 

3. The Motor Spirit (Duties! Amendment 

Act.. — In February 1017, the Government of 
India passed Act It of 1917 providing for the j 
imposition and levy of an excise and customs ; 
duty of six annas a gallon of motor spirit . 
The duty was imposed as a war measure to ; 
conserve the use of motor spirit in India. As 
such it has served out it* purposes and is timed ■ 
to expire at the end of six montlis after the 
conclusion of the war. But tho tax which ! 
originated in administrative necessities, lias i 
been found in its working to bo a useful source 
of revenue. The duration clause lias therefore 1 
lx?cn removed and tho Act placed permanently i 
on the Indian Statute Book. ! 

4. The Income Tax (Amendment) Act — 

This Act raises the minimum limit of taxable ! 
income from K». 1,000 to Its. 2,000 per annum. ; 
It came into force on the 1st April 1010. The 
scale under the new Act stands as below 

1. No tax: when the Usable Income is 
less than As. 2.000 


2. Five pica in the rupee : when the 
taxable income is more than Its. 2,000 
ancl less than Jis. 5,000. 

3. Six picB in the rupee: when the total 
income is more than .Its. 0,000 but 
is less than B>, 10,000. 

I. Nine pics in tho rupee : when tlie total 
income is more than Ks. 10,000 hut 
is loss than Us. 25,000. 

3. One anna in the rupee : when tlie 
total income is Its. 25,000 or up- 
wards. 

■* The Termination of the Present War 
(Definition) Act.— During the continuance of 
the war a number of emergency Acts have been 
passed and have been timed to exist during 
the continuation of the war and for six months 
thereafter. The war came to an end as a fact- 
on the llth November 1918 : but. though more 
than a year lias elapsed since Mum, the peace 
terms are not yet finally settled It is nect's- 
sury, therefore, to keep m existence all the 
unergency measures till pern:* is fiimiy settled. 
An nitiflcidl date will there tore he fixed for 
the termination of the war. A statute (8 A 9 
Geo. V, c 59) has already been passed in KngJ*» T *d 
for tho purpose. The present Act v: on the 
lines of the English Statute and juovidcs that 
tlie present war shall be treated as having 
continued to and as having ended on hii eh 
date, as JJ is Majesty in Council may declare 
in that, behalf In pursuance of the previsions 
of the Termination of tho Present War (Dutlni 
tion) Act, 1918 (s 2). 

«. The Indian Oaths (Amendment) Act - 

Tho provisions of the Indian Oaths Act 187-1 
do not apply to proceedings before Courts 
Martial or oaths and prescribed bv any law 
(s. 3). They aro further made inapplicable 
to oaths, affirmations or declarations proscribed 
“ by or under any Instruction under tlie iloyal 
Sign Manual of Hjh Majesty " (s. 2). fin, 

reason for this exclusion is that s. 10 of the 
Oaths Act of 1870 abolished official oaths. 
These have been now revived, for it. has been 
found that the, assumption of their high olflocs 
by Governor-General, Members of Executive 
Councils and Chief Commissioners is hitherto 
lacking In anv formality of a nature; to mark 
the serious nature of tho occasion or the weight 
of responsibility involved. The effect of this 
Art is that oaths or affirmations of allegiance 
and offico should in future be taken with due 
solemnity by the officials concerned at the 
time of entering upon the discharge of their 
duties. 

7. The Indian Defence Force (Amendment) 

Act.— In the ordinary cour.se of events, the 
Indian Defence Force Act of 1917 la timed 
to expire after nix months from tlie conclusion 

S t the war. That period is by this Act extended 
> one year. Tho Indian Defence Force which 
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has been called into existence owing to the \ 
exigencies of the war it lias becu found neces- j 
sary to maintain under post-bellum conditions ; 
at any rate till the demobilisation nt the regular 
army la completely earned out. 

8. Tho Negotiable Instruments (Amend- ; 
ment) Act — in tin: c..inc, of Dovihhiti y.Ytp'hawl I 
reported in Ihe Horn hay /jaw R( potter, Vol. XXI 
p. 1 , Mr. til i si to Hayward held that a cheque 1 
from which the word '* bcnier ” has been struck 1 
out and if there is no substitution of the void 
“ oidei " I'o not negotiable within the meaning 
1 1 1 tho Negotiable I nsti muoiits Vet ISSI Tliei" 
was a custom ot trade m Ihe Bombay m.ukif 
whi( li regarded such < In qiie-> as outer cheque*, 
but the learned Judge treated the custom a> 
void 'the picscnli Act. has been iiiactid to 
negative the, Hleet ot the decision and now 
such cheques arc to lm treated as older < hequr^ 
tt Miews tiadcis liom con**ideialde lurmi- 
wuienee. 

( » The Punjab Courts (Supplementing) 

Acl — On the 1st of Apnl 1919. a High I’ourt , 
ot Judicature was established lor the I’rovmce 
nt the Punjab at hahoie b\ Uo\.il I <« * < 1 1 r< , 
Pah' lit It k placed the Punjab Uhiel ('mill i 

which till llii ii w i-. tie' Supreme I'uillt oj hull- > 

caturo within t.liat. I'rovinoe. Thu jinulimf 1 

work of the Cluel Point had to he tiansleried 
to tho newly instituted High Point. This 
Vet then-lore enacts that all suits, appeals, 
revisions, applications, reviews, executions mid 
other proceedings whatsoever, whether Civil 
or Criminal, pending in the Bluet Point sh.ill 
he continued and concluded in tho High Point 
at Lahore as it th(* s.une had been mslituted 
in such High Court (s 2) 

10. The Excess Profits Duty Act —Tin- is 
a puiely emergency im asnie due to war ..on 
ditions.' It was introduced as a lull on tin 
I 5th December DM* and declared to haw 
umie into force on the 20th Match 1919 In , 
principle, it. is not opi n to any serious object ion 
Persons who have leaped excels pro ft Is owing 
to war conditions are called upon to coutiihul** ! 
lift V pei cent ot their excess profits to the, State 
exchequer All i ironies below tlmtv thousand : 
rupees are exempted upon tho opm.ition m 
this Act. The operatne section piovlth *. 

" Subject to th" provisions ol this \et, theie 
duiU in respect. «>i am Imsme-s to w Inch this 
Act applies, be charged, levied and paid on 
the amount by which the piotlts In the account- 
ing period exceed the standard profits, a dut,\ 
ot an amount eoual U> titty per nut. of that 
excess. Provided that the amount of the 
said duty shall not exceed sueh sum . it, would 
veil nee the, profits in the accounting period 
l>e|nw thirty thousand uipecs’* (s I). What 
the standard proltts are Ins been th Hie d by s. (> 
They mean ■ (l) an amount, calculated at the 
rate' of 10 per cent, or at such iale not being 
Jess tlum 10 per cent, as may be pr«:*eiibed 
on the capital of the business as .-xisting at 
ihe end of the accounting period, or (2) it the 
option of the prison b\ whom the, dutv is 
payable (i) ll the profits of the lmsimss haw 
been assessed in 1913 and 1014 toi the purposes 
uf income tax — tho aggregate of hah of the 
profits *0 assessed and hah of the inf create, 
if ftuy, received in these years ou securities 
forming part oi the aaiets of the business ; 
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or Di) if the profits of tlufr business have been 
assessed for the said purposes in 1913 and 101 1 
and in two only of three years 1915, 19lfi, 
1917 — the aggregate of one 'fourth of tho profits 
so assessed ; or fiil) if the profits of the business 
have bocn assessed for the, said purposes in 
all flic live, years 1913 to 1917 — the aggregate 
or one> fourth ol profits assessed in the, ye.au 
1913 and 1914 and 111 each two of the years 
I'H.i, 1919 and 1917 os imiv he selected by the 
s.i id person. Power is given to the, (Jolleelor 
bv s 7 to in ike allowances lor special eircuin- 
-lancts: and appeal against, assissmeut is 
pioivded to the Clue/ Jlewnuo authority (s. s) 
'I’ll** (hnernor>Heiieral m Council is also autbo- 
1 i^erj to deal with hardship in ease of a cla-.s 
ol business (s qj. Wlun an income is Iiabl* 
to be asses-rd to excess profits duty as well 
as to super-tax, it will be charged only once, 
and with the tax whieh yields the highest duty 
(s 19). Theie ha\e been certain exemptions 
fiom the operation of this Act, They are. — 
(I) auy business (lie income ot whch is agnail* 
Dual income; ( 2) ofiices or employments; 
( -) anv piofession depending on Die personal 
qmihlic.ihuii ol the pejsou 1)> whom the. pio- 
levion i** rained on. 

U The Anarchical and Revolutionary 
Crimes Act —Tint is what is popularly known 
.»*. the Rowlatt Act. I'i nimbly no other Act 

ol the Indian J, untl.it urc has touched Indian 
Misceptihiltv to the, extent that this Act lias 
done. It. was panged against the unanimous 
opmmn of the elected non-official mi mixers of th" 
Indian Legislative Council It D a tempoiavy 
measure turn d to live tor three yearn certain 
! B owes its origin It* the recommendations made 
, bv the Committee presided on ef by Sir Sidnty 
How bit t. a Judge ot (Ih 1 Kin/’s Bench Division 
in England The Committee wms appointed 
111 1917. among other things, to examine and 
consider the, dilheiilties that have arisen in 
u alunt W' f h conspiracies and to advise as 
b* the legislation, it any, necessary to enable 
the (JoNornmcnt, to deni clleefivcly with them. 
Ihe Act contains several parts Part l deals 
with the trial of offenders and defines offences, 
establishes Courts and provide procedure to 
he followed at Dials Tho proxUions of the 
Vet can ho put into force in any area only hv 
a notification published in the Gazette ol 
India, and that too where the, Governor- General 
111 t'ouneil is satisfied that, anarchical or revolu- 
tionary movements are being promoted and 
that, scheduled olfenccs in connection with 
'>iieh movements are prevalent to such an extent 
that it is expedient in the interest of public 
".itetv to provide for the speedy trial of such 
ollenecs (s 3) The initiation of proceedings 
under the Act can only l»u by the Local Govern- 
ment ordering any officer of Government to 
prefer a written information to tho Chief Justice 
against any person. The information must 
"t.itc the otfcuoc charged and the known name 
and place of residence and occupation of the 
accused, and the time and place when and 
where the otienre is charged to have been 
eunmutted and all particulars, within the 
knowledge 01 the prosecution, of what. In in- 
tended to lx' proved against, tho accused. A 
«Mpy of tho information should be served on 
the accused (s. 4). The trial of the cane begins 
before a special bench of three (fudges of the 
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High Uouit noiuiAitod by the Chief Jufttim 
(s ft). The pin on of sitting may In* fixed or 
varied (s. 0). 'I lie piovhions of tin 1 Criminal 
Procodme Code an* made applicable mi lar as 
they are not repugnant to the Aet <s 7). The 
trial Is to commence by reading oJ the informa- 
tion and the prosecutor has to state shortly 
the evidence he expects to lead lor the pm- 
siMiitiou. T)ic Court is to follow the pi need u re 
prescribed by l lie Criminal Procedure Code 
lor the trial ot warrant eases by Magistrates 
(s. 8). It a charge is framed, the Court is 
hound to giant an adjournment of 14 (lavs, 
il the accused so desires (s. ft) At the trial 
Ha* evidence or i a eh witness is to he recorded 
In full (s. Id). It is ojm’ii to the Court to pro- 
hibit or restrict the imblication of reports 
of trial (s 11). Section 12 protects the accused 
in a variety ot wav s. Till the closing ot the 
ease lor the prosecution, no questions can ho 
asked to Imn Tlieieaftcr and before the 
unused ( iders on hm defence, Iho Court shall 
inform him that he can give evidence on oath 
on Ins own hchall, but that if lie. diets to do 
~o, he is liable to l>e. cross-examined In case 
he decluus the examination, he Is liable to lx* 
questioned generally on the case as provided 
u s. 412 ot the Criminal Procedure Code, but 

ilu, print >4 wdl be s.ived, if he agrees to be 

examined The unwillingness of the accused 
to be examined on oath does not place him at 
any disadvantage The vexed and much 
debated question of tile right ot ivplv l>\ flic 
piosccution is definitely settled TV accused 
lose* his ]igh|, ot rc|)lv' it he calls and examines 
.mv witness (s 1 \) It there is iin> dilfeiemv 
ot opinion among the membeis of tin* Court, 
the opinion ot the majority is to prevail (s 14) 
The judgment uf the Comt is made final and 
conclusive ; and no appeal is allowed from 
it (s 1 7> There ale special iul<s of evidence 
which go tar bevond the provisions of the 
Indian Kvtdencc Act (1 of 1872). When it 
appears that a witness is dead, or cannot, he 
loiind or is incapable oi giving evidence and it is 
■'roved that such death, disappearance oi 
neapanty bus been caused in the tub rests 
of the accused, then the statement made hv* 
such person to a Magistrate and read over, 
explained to and signed by him mav he admitted 
in evidence (s IK). 

Part II duals with a different state of things 
ft provides foi preventive measures ot a pre- 
laut-ionary natuie and enables Government 
to bind down persons to good behaviour. The 
pro visions of this part, can lie put into operation 
i mly by a notiiication in the Gazette ot India 
by the Governor-General in Council and for 
a particular area. Thnv can com<; ink) play 
only when the Go verm u- General in (Council 
is satisfied that auarehicnl or revolutionary 
movements which are likely to lead to the 
commission ot scheduled offences are being 
extensively promoted in any urea (s. 21). The 
I- deal Govt, can then place all the materials 
in its possession relating to the case before a 
judicial officer who is qualified for appoint- 
ment to a High Court and take his opinion 
thereon. If such officer is satisfied that action 
is necessary, the Local Government may giv. 
nil or any of the following directions : such 
jterson shall (1) execute bond with or without 
wintles agreeing that he will not take any 


} )art in any of the offences alleged aguinst him 
or a period of one year or (2) shall notify hte 
n*sid« nee and any change of residence ; (.4) 
or shall lem.Jin or leside in any part of British 
India ; or (4) shall report himself to the officer 
in charge of tin* police station nearest to his 
nddcruv al stated periods (fl 22) 

The ordci undei a. 22 is to be served on the 
person concerned in the manner of a summons 
fs 24). The appointment, of investigating 
authority is provided lor in s. 40. Jt i< to 
consist, of three persons, two of whom shall lie 
poison-* who lime held judicial office not, inferioi 
to that of a Distiict and ft salons /mice and 
one shall he a prison lmt m the sen Ice of the 
Clown in India. When an order is once passed 
under s. 2 2 the Local Government, have, to 
submit all the papers in the ease to the In- 
vestigating authority The inquiry Is fore the 
investigating authority shall be m vtm^ra. 
The a reused will iti cvoiy case Is* given a reason- 
able opportunity of appearing Is fore it. at, 
some stage of the proceedings. Ih* is to have 
explained the nature of the chance made against 
him and he, ran make unv explanation he mav 
have, to oflVr Thu invi stigatmc authority 
shall report ui writing to the Local Government, 
the conclusions at which it has arrival (s 2d). 

On receipt or tlic report, tin' Local liotiTimiciit 

may disch.nge tin* ordci passed nuclei s 22 
I or ma\ make any other order which i*> autho- 
rised hv the section (s. 27) If the unused 
disoltcv* thi order he is liable <o be sentenced 
to nnpiiMinnn id tor 0 mouths or to j)av a tine 
ot Its. 500 (s 28) I’lowsioii h.is also Imn 
mad< lor the appointin' Tit by laical Govern- 
ment of Visiting Committees, whose Junction 
will be to report upon the welfare oi persons 
kept under restiaint (s. 4J). 

Part Ilf ot the Act is more giftcr.il in diame- 
ter it gives ] lowers tb arrest persons and 
search place-.. I ike the loiegoing two parts, 
II cun Ik* put into o]x ration hv ft notification 
published in the Gazette ot India by the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council. It, um be tipnhul 
to any area where revolutionary or anarchical 
movements are apprehended The pi need tire 
presrrllKil fr^r actum ,s orb II v as follows Where 
Gie local Governim Tit :m ol opinion that 
liny person in the prc^cnlml area is concerned 
ill any scheduled offence tlicv are to place 
all materials hetore a judicial officer who ft 
qualified for apiHimtmcnt to High Court 
and take his opinion thereon. If such officer 
agrees, the Local Government, may make an 
order under s 22 and mav I tut her order (I) 
the anost of any such j« ison without warrant : 
(2) tin tonfim nit lit oi any such person in any 
plan* and (.’•) the starch ol any place specified 
In the older (s. 44) TJie arrest., il made, cannot, 
ordinarily extend bevond 7 days; hut if the 
Local Government so directs, it may extend 
to 1 1 days (s. 43). 

The fourth pait deals with persona already 
under executive control It provides against 
the contingency of th* 1 \ xpiratjon of the Defence 
of India Act which being sx war measure la 
timed to exist during the continuance of the 
war and foi ft months thereafter Persons 
already under detention at that date ar« to 
be deemed under detention under the pro- 
visions of Ibis part (s 4ft). The last two sections 



are very general in their scope. Section 42 
provides that orders passed under th« Act 
cannot be called in question by the Courts. 
The last section enacts that, the powers given 
by the Act are in addition to, and not in deroga* 
t-ion of, any other powers already conferred 
by any otheT enactment. 

12, The Poisons Act.— The former Tolsona 
Act I of 1004 was lound on experience to be 
lacking in control. The present Act is meant 
to give, direct !o control o Local Governments 
empowering them lo regulate, sale of poisons 
They arc gist n jmwers to make mica for (I) 
grant ot licences to pmon-s for poison for sale , 
(2) the classes or fiersons to whom liccnns 
ein be gi\< ri and th<* clashes of persons to whom 
the poison may be sold: (3) the maximum 
quantity that can be sold ; (4) the keeping 
by vendors or register of sales ; (5) the safe 
'■ustody ol sueli poisons and the labelling of 
vessels and pa< kages in which the poison is 
kept , and (0) the inspection and examination 
ot such poison (s. 2) The Governor- General 
of Judin in < 'diiiicil lias the power to prohibit 
importation into British India of any poison 
< \eept under a license (s. 3). The Local Gov- 
ernment have the power to regulate possession 
of any pni.on in any local area (s. 4). IVnalty 
for breach ot the provisions ot the Act oi of 
t he rules made thereunder is, on first eon\ie- 
tion, to Imprisonment, for three months aud a 
line ol Jts. 500, and on seunul tie subsequent 
eonvietion, to double the above penalty (s. (>) 
The Jlistnet Magistrate and the Snh-l>i\ Munal 
Magistrate and the Commissioner ot Police 
may issue a search warrant if he leu, reason 
to believe that uny poison is kept, at am* place 
n contravention ot the Act or its rule* ( 7). 

V*. The Sea Customs (Amendment)Aci 

There, already lias been local legislation m ties 
country to prevent adulteration of food in 
general; but no power hitherto existed to 
prevent importation of adulterated foods and 
drugs b\ si a This defect, is sought to Ixi 
remedied by amendment of s 495 of tin* ,S<a 
Glut oiiiH Act (VIII oi 1878). The amendment 
provides that the Customs t'ollfictor may take 
samples ol imported drutM or articles intended 
for consumption as iood and submit them 
for examination by a specified ollieer ot Gov- 
ernment. The Act does not. involve detention 
or seizure of the toods by the Customs autho- 
rities ■ but it is calculated to hpur the Municipal 
health oiliceis into action. 

14. The Provident Funds (Amendment) 
Act. — This Act makes provisions for the okl 
age of teachers in non-i>ensionable service ot 
Government, by making the ptovihions ol 
Act IX ot 1897 applicable. 

i'>. The Calcutta High Court (Jurisdic- 
tional Limits) Act —The limits of the Original 
Side of the Calcutta High Court hud been 
fixed as early as 1794. The marks and limits 
which existed then, are no longer to be found. 
These have been demarcated afresh and defined 
in this Act. 

16. The Indian Naturalisation (Amend- 
ment) Act- — Hitherto a certificate of natur- 
alization once issued to an alien was liable 
to be recalled only on proof that the certificate 
had been obtained by talse representations 


or fraud. It has been found necessary that 
tlio certificate should be cancelled not only 
on those grounds but also when the person 
to whom it has been granted has shown him. so it 
by act or speech to be disaffected or disloyal 
to His Majesty or is shown to be otherwise 
unfit to continue to enjoy the privileges of 
British nationality. The English Act (5 & 6 
Geo. V. c. 17) wa3 accordingly amended in 
1918 by (8 t\c 9 Geo. V. c. 38). The Indian 
Naturalization Act, XXX of 1882, is also 
similarly amended. 

17. The Land Acquisition (Amendment) 

Act.— This Act is meant to put the registered 
societies, within the meaning oi Co-operative 
Societies Act (TI of 1912), on a par with com- 
panies ; and enables them compulsorily to 
acquire any buildings sites required by them 
It la designed to remove the difficulty experi 
cnccd by those societies to secure sites for 
buildings. 

18. The Repealing and Amending Act 
1919. — This is a periodical measure reported to 
by the legislature from time to time to weed 
out surplusage from Indian Acts. It also 
makes amendment consequent on the conver- 
sion of the Punjab Ghiei Court into the Lahore 
lliih Court. 

19. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act. 

--This Act enables the Government of India 
to levy a duty of 15 percent, on raw hides and 
skins oxjHirted lo foivivn countries with a 
rebate oi lo percent lor lodes and skins tanned 
within the Umpire. In other words, raw hides 
' and skins «' X|kii t**d to and tanned outside the 
! llr.ri<h Empire, uie liable to nn expot t dutv 
; ->f 15 p«r eent: whilst those exported and 
i tanned within the British Empire are saddled 
with ;m ovi*»rt duty of 5 per cent. only. There 
was an universal consensus of opinion so fat 
as the imposition ot dutv was concerned . but 
sonic objection lias been taken to tlic, rebate 
clause. Jt cannot, be doubted that the effect 
, of the Act will be to encourage, the tanning 
| industry in India. 

! 20 The Indian Arms (Amendment) Act. — 

I On tho 21st March 1914) the Government of 
! India issued a Jte^olution (H J>. No. 21250) 
to the effect that from the 1st January 1920, 
with very few exceptions, every person of 
; whatever caste, creed or nationality had to 
obtain a license for firo arms in his possession. 
i This .Resolution receives legislative sanction 
here This Act also makes provision for cus- 
tody of fire-arms after the 1st January 1920 
: when the possessor lias not obtained a license. 

, 21. The Indian Coinage (AmendmenOAct- 

— 'Hie shortage of silver is sorely felt by every 
one in this country. Jt is also felt by Govern - 
I inent. They had accordingly to replace two 
i anna silver coins by nickel coins of tho same 
| denomination. There are two other small 
j silver coins in circulation, namely, the four- 
i anna and eight-anna pieces. They are also 
1 made liable to be converted into nickel currency. 

[ The former coin is to bo 90 and the latter to be 
I 105 grains troy in weight. 

i 22. The Cantonments (AmendmenOAct— 

The Cantonment Committee are authorised to 
i prohibit the practice of any profession or of 
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the carrying on of mix trade, calling, or occupa- 
tion In any part or the Cantonment otherwise 
than in accordance with the conditions of a 
license ;• and to levy fees for the grant and 
renewal of licenses. The Committee is further 
authorised to make rules for the suppression 
of brothels and for the effective prevention of 
prostitution in Cantonments. 

23. The Cinematograph! Amendment) Act 

— Before the Cinematograph Act II of 1918 could i 
come iuto operation, it was found that some j 
modifications wore necessary to he introduced I 
into it, The Local Government are given the 
authority to constitute Certifying Boards, not 
more than one half of whose members shall be 
officials. The certificate granted hv these 
Boards are, valid in the ordinary course through- 
out India. The certifying authority Is given 
the power to require production before it of 
a him already certified by any other authority. 

It is also enacted that the Art umv ho intro- 
duced into any area piecemeal, in order to allow 
,i preliminary period during which owners of 
films now in' use may submit them to optional 
certification belore the. Act comes into force. ] 

21. The Indian Companies Restriction 1 
Repealing Act —During the progress of the war ] 
it was found expedient to conserve the monetary 
resources of the country by placing certain 
restriction on the power to call up capital by 
companies already floated or about to lie floated. 
With tlie termination of the war, the necessity 
for t lie conservation having ceased to exist 
that Act is hereby repealed. 

2'>. The Indian Merchant Shipping Law 
Amendment Act. — Section 5 of the Indian 
Merchant Shipjiing Act (V of 1863) exempts 
ships in the service of His Majesty or tin- (lov- 
cinnirnt of India from the provisions of the, 
Act. relating to investigations into shipping 
( a si i allies, Seetion 114 of the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act (I of 1859) exempts ships in the 
-< n ice of Hia Majesty from the provisions 
of that Act. The result of these exemptions 
has been that proper investigations cannot be 
made Into shipping casualties occurring in 
connection with hired tranajiorts or of suitable 
disciplinary measures being taken against j 
officers and crews of such vessels when found \ 
guilty’ of inlringements of the shipping law mid > 
legulations. This anomaly has therefore been ; 
removed ; and the exemptions arc granted only \ 
to ships belonging to His Majesty or the Govern- ; 
i Hunt of India. 

20. The Indian Paper Currency (Further 
Amendment) Act. — Tins maximum of Ciiuvncy 1 
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reserve which was fixed at 80 crows of rupees 
by Act II of 1919 is raised now to Its. 100 
crorcs, of which 80 crorcs must he in British 
Treasury Bills. Opportunity has also been 
taken to provide for the issue of notes against 
gold held on behalf of the Secretary oi State 
in the United States of America or in transit 
therefrom to India. 

27. The Indemnity Act.— Probably no Act 
of legislature has evoked more bitter contro- 
versy and sturdy opposition to its passing 
than the Indemnity Act. Karly in 3 1 arch - 
April 1019, riots took place in the Punjab and 
other parts of India. To quell them, martial 
layv was declared at those places and the assist- 
ance of the military was invoked to restore 
order. To examine into the Vorking of the 
martial law, a Committee, knowm as the Hunter 
Committee, commenced its sittings from tho 
beginning of November 1919. But before tho 
Committee could bit and report, the Govern- 
ment of India thought it advisable to pas-, 
the indemnity Act. It is claimed on lichnll 
of tlie supporters of the Act that tlie mllitaiy 
who had been called to meet an urgent situation 
promptly must l>e immediately protected. 
The opposcre of Hie, Act contend that the pass- 
ing ot tho Act is premature. The provisions 
of the Act are low and simple. Action ii 
provides tiiat no suit or legal proceeding what- 
soever, whether civil or criminal, thull he in 
any Couit of law, against any officer of Govern- 
ment or against any other person acting under 
the, orders of such officers, or in respect ol 
any Act done or onlcicd to lx*, done lor the 
purpose of maintaining or restoring order in 
any pait of British India where martial Jaw 
was enforced in-tween 30th March 1919 and 
the 2Gtli August J9J9, piovided that such 
officer has acted in good faith and h* ,1 reason- 
able belief that his action was ,ioe<ssaiv lor 
tin- said purj)oses. A ecrtilicatc liom a Secre- 
tary to Government that any Act. was done, 
under tlie orders of an officer of Government 
shall In? conclusive proof thereof , and all action 
taken thereunder shall be deemed to have, 
been taken in good faith unless the contrary 
is proved (s. 3). Every person confined nuclei^ 
and by virtue ol, any sentence passed by a 
Court “or authority constituted or appointed 
under martial Jaw and acting 111 a judicial 
capacity shall be deemed to lmve been hiulully 
eonffned (s. 4). When*, under martial law, 
the property ot any person lias been taken m 
used by an olliu r oi Government, the Governor- 
General in Council shall pav to Mich pen-on 
reasonable compensation tor any loss iiiiiiied*- 
utUy attiihutahle to such taking or using (O) 
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Imperial Legislative Council 1 . 

The Hr8t meeting of the Imperial Legislative cos, trained, officiant and impartial, with their 

Council during the year took place on February high standard of duty, in the public interest, is 
6. Following the usual practice, His Excellency absolutely essential for great experiment j of 

the Viceroy delivered a lengthy speech review- responsible government to succeed, 

ing generally the position of affairs. At the .Sir William Vincent Introduced the Criminal 
outset, he relcrred to the hut. that the existence Law ( feline rgency Powers) Jiill. In doing so 
in India of definitely Revolutionary Organis- he dwelt on the fact that Government, before the 
ations was an undoubted fact and said < hat war, lacked effective measures for dealing with 
among the Legislative matters to ho brought the growing revolutionary movements in the 
forward in that se^ion, were two bills ot tl»o eountiv The aim of those movements was by 
highest importance One of these was a Hill to daeoity, murder and other crimes of violence to 
give (‘fleet to the reeommendations ot the Row- promote a rising against the British Government 
fatt Commission. "Those recommendations”, and to render administration ot the country 
lie said, " were unanimous and, coming as they impossible The normal law was inadequate 
did 1mm persons who command the greatest to cope with the movement During the war. 
authmity, the Government oi India decided that however, tin* Defence of India Act was passed 
they should be brought before this ( 'oimeil In tin* ! which enabled the number ot out rages to be re- 
shape of the necessary legislative measures Tie* , dueod eonsidembh Su William emphasised 
very important powers which have enabled Un* Hut the Hill was not in any sense- aimed at. poll- 
public peace ami order of India to be preseived i Lieal mo\en\cnts pioperly called. It was 
during tin* war will shortly come to ail end It , definitely and distinctly intended and trained to 
is ossonl i.d in my judgumil that, tiny should he i cope with feoditlOlK Willie. hi veil UlOYClUCULd 
replaced l»y adequate substitutes” Referring | wliicb might endanger or tend to (‘iidanger public 
to Ihe appointment- ol a Joint Cnmmhsiou or j safety could not be suppresses under the hill 
officials and mm-ortit*i,ih to suggest improvements j unless they were plainly seditious activities, 
in jail admini^tiat lou and Ok* piopti'.al to rcfoi m . The Hill, he said, was divided into five parts, 
the Arms Act, IDs K\ie||enev wml on to dis- I The first part enabled M’rtain scheduled otfeiucs 
cuss the Compulsory fekl illation hills, w’huh to be tiled 1>> a stioug court, con-isting of Ihri'c 
were then in proc« ss or becoming law' in this High Court Judges, expeditiously without com- 
coiiiicetion he declared that- the inrt ituhons toi mltmcutsand with no right of appeal Part II 
the niu us would have pioMdes Go\enuuent with poweix lor taking 

to be multiplied, cntaigcd and stiengi bened ; preventive measures against, seditious eiiine. 
Ills lix(Clleney I lien adverted to the report of ; Part 111 enables the Local Government, where 
the Indian Industrial Commission which 1 then* is reasonable ground for believing a poison 
had been received since the pluvious meeting I to have been i ouvriiicd in a Scheduled oltenee, 
ol the Council ” J legaid ”, he said, " t.lii^ j direct In*' nicest and confliu ment in such place 

report, as a state document of the greatest, \ .due | and in Midi conditions as may be prescribed 
and impoitanee Witli tin* underlying primi- j Part I V applies the pioyhions m Part III auto- 
pies which form the basis of the Comm i"*' ion's maticallv to p> i-.on*' known to have been con- 
ivcommendiil ions, namely the urgent necessity cerned m icvolutiouai v mine at present and 
not only lor the improvement ot Indian nidus- , who .lie iiudci ie-liiet ion under the Defence ot 
tries but for tin* more active participation of India Act In com lusiou, Sir William \ me cut 
Gove.mmeiit in developing th(*m, 1 imagine that ' emphasised that the Ihll which was sought to bo 
there will be unanimity of opinion Lt is c->seu* ( Introduced was not. aimed at patriots It, was 
UaKh.it the Indian inductile* should be guided aimed at. < limiuals merely, Its mrtu object, being 
on the right hues at the earlv stages oi their tin* putifleit ion of polities troin <» 'me He then 
development. Few people, i imagine, would i inf roduced th * BUI and moved that d he i\ tenvd 
hesitate t.o agree that in order to ensure nidi , to a Select Committee Mr V. J. Patel moved 
guidanei* groat expansion ot ■'Cientifle and ti eh- , that tin* eousidmat ion ol the. HiJl be deterred till 
nieal advice at the disposal ot industry in this mv months hail elapsed after the expiry ot the 
louutry is cnemial. and the proposals ol the ' I erm ol office of this Legislative, Council In do* 
Commission for the organ iNit ion ol seientifle and , ing so he declared that the whole country Horn 
technical service tonus piohably the most mi- ; one end to the ot In r was entirely opposed to the 
portunt pint ot tiic He port ” His rixeelieiicy | measure Mr. Surrendranath lJanerjea, Mr. 
concluded ins remarks on the subject ot the i Kattihii Kumar Clundra, Mr. M.fl A. Jinnali, 
Industrial Commission’s report with an evpn***- Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. K V. 
sion ol his appreciation ot the niduoiis and "in - 1 Unngaswaniy Iyengar all made speeches oppo* 
eesstul wmk ot Sir Thomas Holland and In*, sing the introduction ot the Hill and supported 
eoadjutms. After lefereuee to the, micics'iul • Mr. Patel's motion On the following day 
publicity work of the Government during the further opposition to the Bill was ottered by 
concluding stages of the war and the subsequent Kuo Bahadur B. L) Nhiikul, Dr Tej Bahadur 
few months, and to the inltueiLdu epideime aiul , Sapru, Mr G S lvhaparde, Sir Gangadhar 
tho needs ot improving sanitation and the in«*di- chitnavH, tho ll.ija ol Malimudabad, Sir Fazul- 
c.il wrvice in India, His Kxeolh m v veieireil at. bhoy Cummbhov and a number of others. Sir 
length to the change, s which would be bronchi Winey bowtr and isir George Lowndes made 
about when the Reform Scheme was .ippliul *p»vehes rtitcinring r conditions which inado 
to India. In particular, he dealt, with the po*i- the Bill imperative and eventn.illy a division 
tion which the existing Public Services in India was taken Sir William's motion that tho Bill 
would hold under a popular government hi , be referred to a Select Committee Was passed 
this regard lie tiall that the help of all the seni- by ^ii to -l. 
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Sir Hankaraii ifiir brought forward a iiill fro ed, The Rill was then introduced. Mr. Bate! 
.'liable local authorities to grant pensions and asked permission to Introduce a Rill to amend the 
gratuity to employees or their families where Negotiable Instruments Act, issi.Mr. Patel 
the employoo is incapacitated or lost his life in explained that, his amendment referred to cheques 
the service of the Stale. He also said that It and said that it had been recently ruled by the 


W as proposed to make the measure applicable in 
ease of injury, disease or death which had occur- 
red since 4th August 1014. The Bill was then 
formally introduced. 

The Finance Member introduced the Excess 
Profits Tax Bill. In doing so, he estimated 
that I he charge on India would bo £ 30 millions 
mid in the following year £ Si millions would be 
wanted. “We were now faced/’ he said, “with 
a possible deficit of £ 4 millions and additional 
taxation wan inevitable. Large grants of money 
would be wanted for railways : Government 
would be left with only 3 millions to meet the, 
si millions requited ’’ The super-tax and the 
excess profits tax would not both bo levied. The 
Government would take whichever was greater, 
lie hoped to obtain some £ 7\ millions from the 
Excess Profits T.ix. Government had earetullv 
considered many biiggretum* lor a now loan, but 
found themselves unable to accede to it. The 
representatives of the Bombay and Calcutta 
Chamber* of Commeico opposed the Bill. Sir . 
Fa/ulbhoy Currimbhoy also opposed the Bill ! 
''leaking at some length His main ronfrention 
was that the need for suili large s»mni of money 
did not now exist, and that the new tax would 
unduly disturb trade and industry. Those 
wore the only opponents of the Bill which was 
turned over to a Seleet Committee with instrm- 
tions to report by March 12. 


Bombay High Court that a cheque from which 
the word “ bearer ” is struck out and there Is no 
substitution of the word “ order “ is not negoti- 
able within the meaning of the Act, and that the 
custom of trade which exists in the Bombay 
market whurehv a cheque with tlio word 
“bearer” struck out, without the word 
" order ” inserted, is regarded as au order cbeqiiu 
and of a negotiable nature, cannot legally bo 
recognised The proposed bill was intended to 
bring the provisions of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act, 1881, into Hue. with the hitherto exist- 
in'/ practice in India. Sir Thomas Holland said 
that the Government recognised the usefulness 
of Mr. Patel’s suggestions and they readily*, 
acccpted the Bill. 

Tho ('oiuii II iiS'Cinblnl on March I. Sir 
dames Mestou introduced the Financial 
Statement wluih will bo louud d^alt with m 

detail under the iicadin j ° Kinanco " iq.c.) and 

said that the Budget showed a deficit of £1$ 
millions sterling Insteal of £ 2' { millions as esti- 
mated hv Sir William Meyer. This was duo to 
the additional military expenditure accepted 
i last September Scarcity had cort nearly 1 V 
i million. The military expenditure, in the torth- 
| coming year was reckoned at 41 mill ions, fit- 
j millions were allotted for railway renewals and 
l 17? millions for railway capital expenditure, this 
1 being a record program me. Ten millions were 
asked lor as a Viifrorv bom To enable tills 


At the meeting on the 20th February, a number ; 
of questions were asked relating to the Mill- i 
lory Accounts Department and housing The j 
replies horn Government revealed the lollowing j 
lads that the Government of India wore pro.- j 
pared to place sums at low rates of interest at i 
the disposal of Local Governments for housing 
the working-classes, tlut very few restrictions 
were now placed on the flotation of new com- 
panies ; and that the Cotton Committee had not 
then sent in their report. The report on the 
working of the Indian Munitions Board was 
being prepared but could noli be published at 
the, moment The Commandor-in-t 'iiiof said 
that the cost, of the Munitions Board up to the. 
end of December had been 7t lakhs of rupees. 
Mr. Patel next, introduced a Bill to amend the 
Electricity Act and explained that, Ire 
wished to introduce the following danse into 
Hie Act.— “(/ j) Before granting a license the 
Local Government shall consult every local 
authority conerned and, where such local autho- 
rity udvame? any bjeetiou to the grant, of a 
lie list*, the Local Government shall take such 
objection into consideration and if, in its opinion 
it is insufficient it will record in writing and 
communicate to such authority its reasons for 
such opinion provided that fiiich objection is 
ba*ed on rival claim for such a license the Local 
Govern merit, shall give preference to the appli- 
ed ion of the local authority unless there exist 


allotment,, Hr* Execs* Biofits Tax was expected 
to give <» millions and the following year’s sur- 
plus was likely to be £ <100,00;). Tn oouehylintr 
Ills speech the Finance Memb< r refried to the 
currency position “ We must ”, ho .said, " get 
oil’ currency habits back on a sounder basis. It 
is a startlin' fact that between April, 1010 and 
the present time, nearly 12 n ciorcs of rupee'-’ 
have, been added to the circulation. To provide 
India with this amount, it has been necessary, 
be dries usin/ up the woild’s current production 
of silver, to deplete its accumulated stocks. 
Without tiie .i^sistan. i. of the Government of the 
United States we -diould net luve. been able to 
Patidy the appetite of India lor metallic eur- 
remy. To nnvon * who gives the subject a mo- 
ment’s thought, two conclusion* are inevitable. 
Tn the first place, the huge -ums of money which 
it has been necessary for India to pav for tlio 
purchases of silver bring homo to us the waste- 
ful and e\tra\ agaut nature of what wo liavc been 
doing. In the second place, a continuance of 
demand for nit taliic nirreiicy on this scale 
must react violently on our whole currency 
and exchange policy. Should the present rates 
ot ab-orotion continue to the cud of the year, 
more than a hundred rrorcs of India's mrney 
will have been squandered within three short 
vc are. Had It been invested, tho interest 
would have strengthened our revenues and could 
have bf*‘U) spoilt to India’s benefit.” 


Mxvlal circumstances which, in opinion, Sir William Vincent next, presented lire report 
v micro «uch preference inexpedient.’ 1 Sir of the Select Committee on Mie Criminal Law 
Claude IJill said that Government had no oblec ( Emergency Bowers) Bill. A note of disaent was 
fion to the Bill being referred to tho Loo-d signed by Messrs Banerjca, Klcv-tri and Shaft and 
Government*, but lie would not express any another by tho Nawab Salub Ali ChoWdUtjri. 
ppmjon miljl Hie Local Government-' liud report- Tiuco members ot tlu* Committee, namely! 
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Pandit Mad an Mohan Malavlya, Mr. Khaparde 
and Mr. Patel did not. sign the report at all. The 
Finance member then introduced a Pill provid- 
ing for the continuance of the Ordinance oi 7th 
December 101ft giving power to increase the 
maximum limit of the issue of currency notes 
against British Treasury Bill* by 1 l crores to **0 
croros of rupees. Ue also introduced a BUI for 
retaining the petrol tax of (i annas a gallon, and 
another Bill to allow all those whose incomes 
were under Kb. 2,000 per annum to be fice from 
income-tax. In the general digression ct the 
financial statement at the meeting on Manh 7, 
Sir Fii/ulbhoy Curnmbhoy welcomed the Bail 
way Programme but alluded to the import nucts 
of Irrigation and again emphasised that, the 
excess profits tax would bear heavily on ecu tain 
industries Mr. Khaparde Suggested that the 
expenditure on railways oe cut down bv li.ill and 
the balance given to sanitation and education 
Other speakers also expressed the opinion that, 
greater provision should have been made for 
education and that the amount to be "pent on 
railways was excessive Mr Baneijea comon* 
tulated the Government on the red mt ion oi llje 
Income tax, but “poke strongly on the subject 
of military charges in India, urging th.it moie 
pay be given lo Indian troops. 

The general discussion on tho l’ud'.nu being 

coiichiflel, a number oi resolutions on specific 

point* were biougbt forward. M' Sarnu mo\nl j 
that the Budget allotment, pioviding b r a UO 
million loan be red" cod to 4 millions deiliwr • 
lie held out poor hopes ot the ordinary public , 
supporting a 10 million sterling loan with asiv ' 
enthusiasm. Tim Finrmre Memnei explained 
that Government, were about to bring wealth to 
India in the shape of ladvwiy rolling stock and 
if Mr. Surma's motion weie accepted, the country 
would bo unable to pav it 0 lawful di bK lie 
opposed the motion, which me lost. Mr. Sarm.i 
next moved that an evtra r »0 laths be allot 1 * d to 
tho equipment and improvement of ih" lleilt.li 
Department and 50 lakhs be added foi impiov- 
ing the water supply to nirul areas After -ouie 
discussion, tin* Finance Mcinhc*- said that In 
bad to oppose the resolution on technical 
grounds, If t* Member desind Increased expen- 
diture, be must show where the money could 
come from The matters dealt with in the 
resolution were within the province of Viovm- 
eial Governments, but. he would bo glad to con- 
sult. with Sir Sanltaran Hair with a view to a 
central investigation iulo sanitation and the 
causes of the iccent Induen/a and oilier epide- 
mic^. Upon this explanation, Mr. Sarina with- 
drew his resolution. Mr Sarnia next moved 
that 150 more lakhs be given to tho extension 
and improvement of primary education 
The Finance Member declared that i f fit and 
proper teachers could be obtained at once, he 
would give the money down. As it was Impos- 
sible to obtain teachers, the provision for educa- 
tion demanded would be useless Bo therefore 
opposed the resolution, whhh was put to the 
mooting and lost. Mr. Chanda moved a resolu- 
tion that the grant to Assam be increased by a 
uon recurring grant oE il lakhs and a recurring 
grant* of I lakh for the Morarchand College at 
rtylhet. On tho Hnauco Member explaining 
that tlje charges proposed must fall on tho \ 
provincial revenues, Mr. Chanda withdrew h|j i 
resolution. Mr. Sarina then moved a resolution ! 


; that 50 lakhs be added to hie scientific and 
| miscellaneous departments for carrying out the 
| i ('commendations of the Industrial Commission, 
j Sir Thouns Holland said that he thought It 
unvviso at Hit* moment, to make tills particular 
! grant and that local governments must be con- 
sulted bet ore largo sums could be spent in tho 
direction indicated. 11 b gave much information 
on flic subject of loiert research and coal and 
hvdi o-eleotric power, and said that Government 
had not been idle in dealing with the recommen- 
dations of the Commission Mr. .Sarnia pressed 
the motion to a division and it, was lost. 

Sir Claude Hill opened the third stage, of the 
Budget discussion with a fpecch dealing wirti 
I bn heads “ Revenue ” and “ Public Works 
Department *\ lie said that although the 
t.uhire of the monsoon bad been widespread, tie* 
number of relief works was undoubtedly email 
when (ompaml wjtli the year 1000. A print I- 
tuial schools were being stinted in several pro- 
vinces, Imt development in agriculture wa* being 
severely handicjppr 1 by the shortage of research 
oMImt* He boned that an inquiry committee 
would be appointed dining flip enduing yea r . 
With regard io forestry, the United Provinces 
and the Punjab had made great, strides In the 
pioduction ot revenue, while the Forestry Board 
af Dehra Dun would shortly consider method ■> 
tor tmpiovlug the lae industry, which 1*5 Wurth 
£ P, millions, AVith regard t,o irrigation, he 
mentioned that Hie productive, system had 
produced 315 lakhs of rupees that year and he 
hoped for an increase of Hi lakhs in the forth- 
coming ,v c,i] He mentioned tho appointment 
i of Mcv-:s. Barlow and Mears to examine and 
I make a preliminary survey of the potentialities 
1 ot India in utilising water-power tor tho develop- 
; incut, of industries and said that ho hoped for a. 

| preliminary report in the following June. Ho 
! 'otic hided with a reference to the necesnitv for 
restrictin' exports from India. Bat Tkiluidur 
! J1 D Blmknl then moved that " This Council 
, reeomemh to the Governor General in Council 
Med. the pmvDion for expenditure in ugiiciiltuio 
i be increared hy Jta. 50 lakhs to provide for the 
, extuvdon and imptovement ot agricultural 
j education.*' Alter discussion the resolution 
j was by the leave of the Council withdrawn. 

1 In continuing the tbiid stage of the discuvion 
on the Financial Statement at the sitting on 
, Manh 10. Sn C. Sank.uau Han pointed out that. 

, under the revised Budget estimate for the current 
! vear the expenditure on education w*as nearly 
i 7S1 lakhs, lie gave the Pgmvs by wliieh the 
1 education grant -, had been Increased during the 
, past two years and said tlmfc in five ot the major 
! provinces measures permitting adoption of 
! compulsory education had either been parsed 
I or were ont heir wav to being passed. The 
| Government of Bombay had guaranteed one 
i half of the cost of providing compulsory primary 
1 education incurred by the Municipality for this 
j purpose in any given year, and hi certain cases 
| even a larger amount might be given. He also 
gave various figures, regarding sanitary Improve- 
ments and hoped that much would be done in 
the matter of sanitary research work during the 
next year. Kao Bahadur B. N. Surma moved 
that the Railway Budget programme be re- 
duced by £ 500 000 sterling. The gist of his 
complaint against tho proposed expenditure was 
that, the money waapot to be spent on increasing 
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iho total milcagcfof railways but was Bolely and j second suggestion, lie thought the time inoppor- 
w holly to bo used to develop opened lines, to tune, especially considering that the country 
add to the existing rolling-stock and to make ! was on the eve of great reforms The resolution 


othef improvements. He tried to show that 
for such additional expenditure there was no 
justification. Hr. M. S. Hogg lri opposing the 
lesolutlon detailed the tremendous difficulties 
under which the railways had worked and how 
necessary the proposed grant was. The pio- j 
posed sum, far from being oxessivr*, was milly 
inadequate and expenditure would have to 
he maintained on the present programme l»-\rl 
for several years to come. Amongst, otlrra who 
opposed the resolution was Sir Thom us Hoilaud 
who pointed out. that ihe increase of wagon 
capacity would only he about. U to 7 per cent 
on the oilier hand the ton-mileage, that is ihe 
amount of goods carried per mile, had increased 
from 15 thousandmillions In 1 U L5 to 21 t liousnnd 
millions In 1018' that is an increase of 40 per 
cent. The motion was put and negatived 
Hr K am ini Kumar Chandra then moved the 
following resolution "That this Council ro- 


wan put to tho Council in two parts, both parts 
being lost It was then put as a whole resolu- 
tion to the Council which rejected it by 31 votes 
to U. 

At Urn Mlting on March 12 Hw Excellency the 
Commander- in-Chiid moved for leave to introduce 
a Hill to extend the operations of tho Indian De- 
fence Force Act, 1017. foi six months so ns 
1.0 make it operative for 12 months after tho wur. 
j He said that it was ml ended to make, th» train- 
’ mg as easy as possible arid gave del ails of tho 
I reduction in the hour* of training proposed. 
; The attendance in camps, ho said, would bo 
optional. The Finanrc Member next moved 
that throe hills bo considered and passed. Tho 
first, was 1 hi' Bill to amend tho Indian Paper 
Currency Act, 1917. The second was the Hill 
1 0 retain the Tax on Petrol of 0 annas per 
gallon and the t hird was the Income Tax 
Amendment Hill to relieve tavation under 


commends to the Governor-General in Council) lta 2,000. All these Hills were parsed without 
I hat the surplus of the budget estimate lor any comment. 


1010-1920 bfi reduced by Rs. 10,000 in order to 
provide for the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into tho administration ot Delhi 
Province." He declar'd that in Delhi on on- 
tli fly bureaucratic Government had sprung up 

in a short time in proximity to the Imperial 

Government and that the Province of Delhi did 
not enjoy the benefits which people in other 
Provinces enjoyed. The province was denied 
direct, representation in the Imperial Legislative 
Council The speaker complained that official 
high-handedness interfered with personal liberty, 
right of public speech and pubhe action. The 
Home Member, after replying in detail to Mr 
Chanda’s allegations, submitted that no case 
has been made out for an elaborate Inquiry into 
matters of tho kind touched upon by Mr. Chanda. 
The resolution was, by leave of Hie Council, 
withdrawn. 


j The Couin il then proceeded to deal with 
.the Criminal Lnw (Emergency Powers) Hill. 
: L11 connection with Ibis there were no Iobs thau 
185 amendments on the agenda paper. Tho 

1 llmnc Ale mix' 1 moved that, tho report, of the 

j Select Committee on the Hill bo taken into con- 

j slde.ratlon Ho said that, considerable amend- 
i mont.s had been made, in 1 lie Hill and ho would 
Igladlv have made moio had it boon possible, 
i Thh ineasnro w;o very Important and Govern* 
} mcnl, would have been glad If all members had 
•been able lo suppoit it. He repudiated the 
• notion that there had been any compact of any 
| kind bet, ween Government and individual mem- 
■ bers of the Council Gnvcmincul were sincerely 
j convinced that the Hill was necessary and there 
i was no idea of Its delaying I he Reform Scheme, 
i The Bill was designed purely to safeguard the 
| intercuts of ludia from criminal movements 


Kao Bahadur B. N. Sarma next moved that 
*’ This Council recommends to the Governor- 
Geueral'in-Council that the expenditure under 
Miscellaneous 32 be increased by (n) Rs. 10,000 
to meet the cost of a Committee <0 recommend 
the, measures needed for organising and deve- 
loping the banking system ot t-ho country ; and 
(ft) by "Its. 30,000 towards the cost of a committee 
to Inquire into and report upon the clvjl expendi- 
l ure of the country during Hie last five years and 
recommend measures for the retrenchment of 
the anuual expenditure.” In moving this Reso- 
lution Mr. Sarma staled his belief that there j 
was enough capital in this country if only people ; 
would use it, to rim their Industries w ithout much 
extraneous help. If there was tu be any indu*- j 
trial advance however, the habits of tho people < 
would have to change, considerably. lie quoted i 
statistics to show that from £ 200 millions to ; 
£ 300 millions worth of gold had been imported I 
into this country and about Rs. 400 crores worth 
of silver for coinage, etc., whereas in England 
there was not bo much gold or silver as there was | 
in India, although the fluid resources were 
incomparably superior Mr. Howard said 
Government fully recognised the importance of 
hanking development So far as Industrial 
banking was concerned, it was certain that there 
must be an inquiry. With regard to Mr, Burma’s 


• which, though affecting a very smnll proportion 
i of the population, had done, much to discredit 
j the lovalty of tho great, body of the citizens in 
the past ’ The Hill could only come into opera- 
! lions in special cireu insane, os and special areas, 

! arid could only be employed against criminals 
j who were a menace to the whole State, lie 
| concluded ” If there are members in this Council 
1 who accept Ihe necessity for this measure and 
| accept, the i’.uf.s that I have stated, if they are. 
satisfied that Government has really gone as far 
as Is possible to nvuit them in modifying tho 
provisions of the Bill, T ask them in all earnest- 
ness t,o pause before they option- a measure which 
is framed In our judgment I 11 the best interests 
of this great country whose welfare we all have 
nt, h f, art ” Mr. Surendranath Ranerjea then 
moved the following amendment — "That the 
Select Committee's Report, together with the 
Hill and connected papers, be referred to Locvl 
Governments. High Courts and public bodies for 
criticism ” lie declared that public opinion 
still dosirod Government to pause and consider 
this Hill further and he earnestly pleaded for 
more time. Ho said he was sure thore would bo 
. a political agitation of the most serious kind if 
! the Hill were passed and cited the example of 
I the agitation which followed upon the partition 
i of Bengal. Khan Bahadur Mian Mahomed Shall 
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supported Mr Bnntrjea’s amendment and Mr. His Majesty’s established Oovcmnicnt in India. V 
Kiinilrii Kumar Chandra ami Mr Os Khapardc | After a lengthy discussion Mr. Sarma’s amend- 
pointed out that amend men Is in Muir names j nu'iit was thrown out and clause 2 of tin* Bill 


Mero to the name effect as that which Mr. Bauer* 
jea had moved and expressed the iIcmco that 
they should he eon-id* red together A number 
of other speak* rs si jungly supported Mi lianer- 
jea. Mr. Fagan "aid that at lli"t sight more 
consideration might appear reasonable, hut he 
did not. think that any speaker iiad paid suffh j*mt 
attention to the cnoimous impoitjmce ot the 
advice of t lie Itoivlait Commission “ What," in* 
asked, "was to he gained In huthej diseussinn. " 1 
lie opposed t)ie motion lot delay. Attei the i 
flome Meinhei It.id spoken .it long! h emphasMiig j 
the urgent neeil tor the measure, lire amend* | 
ment was put to the Council and was delete cd I 
by -id votes to 2.1 


as amended by the Select Committee was passed. 

I Mr V. .1. Bale! then moved that the whole ot 
I Part I ot the Bill ho deleted . Tho object of this 
j part, lie said, was to secure speedy trial of certain 
I oltonces and said that the procedure proposed 
i in Part l defeated the object aimed at. Other 
j speakers supporting Mr. Patel's motion tom bed 
i a laige number ol technical points The motion 
, was put and negatived. Clause 3 ot the Bill 
I was then considered Mr 0. S Khnparde moved 
i that tor tht* words " fn Count il" the wonls “ in 
Legislative Count il" lie substituted Kao 
Ibt had in It JS Sauna also moved tire following 
proviso!)* : “ Pi ov hied tiiat no action shall be 


taken hy the Hovcrnoi-Heucral in Count il vvith- 
! out giving the Indian Legislative Council, or the 


Thereafter the Finance Member laid the ! ^Native Council ot the Province in icspeet 


oi winch smli a notification is proposed to be 
j made, ail opportunity oi expressing its opinion 
j hy a Tt'solution panned on the subject, pjovidod, 
wlntt Bills The i * ,ir *’bt*r, that such notification shall «i any time 
llii-j <lnv VC as tjj.it • a ^ l ' r ^'c expiry ot our year trom lh** date there* 
of he witlnliawn on the recommendation of th 1 
Imlian l.egislatiM* < ouiimI or the Leglslat iv*‘ 
Conn* il ol the pro vims* in lespcd, of which il. 
mav liave tieen made hy u lesolulion passed by 
Muee-hlths ol the members of cither ot tin* slid 
Comu ils '* The Home Member opposed both 
Ihc amendment" pointing out. rhat ljie effect ol 
I'ach was to enable tin* Legislature to Intertere 
wiMi t lie P tcnitive, All the amendments were 
thiown out, ami <lau-e ,i was pa^d Clause 4 
was then (omulered Seven ameudim'iits to 
thi.- clause were moved. Ot these Mi V J. Paid 
moved that .section 2 ot ( lause 4 should read 
as follows .No order under Hub-section (1) 

rj , , vlllllll ,. t , ‘■‘hall he made m respect ot or he d*’**med lo 

procedure he iiitended io’ fidopt with rt^ to i jnrlude, auv pei-on whose east is under inquiry 


report of the Select Committee on the kxcess 
Profits Tax betore the Council. The members 
then started to move, amendments to tie 
various clauses ot Urn Howlntt Bills, 
chid amendment moved on Him day 
l)y Mr. V .1 Paid, who moved "that to the 
motion for taking the rcpoil ot the Sel* ct Com- 
niiltee into eoiiddmal mn tin* following wind** 
la* added day 1021 ” Thdloim* Member 
pointed out that the cited ol llu* a un ml ment. 
woul*l be to postpone all eonsidciat.oo ol the 
15111 for two jours The imPion was ]>ut to the 
Mourn il and was lo d. by 27 voles to 10 \lr. 
J; ,s - Ivlinparde then inoved his arreudmeut. 
" I hat. the 14111 be not taken into consideration 
until tlu; ftovcruoi-Hcncrai in Cnwwil maives 
Irom Parliament an express authority hy an 
Act of Parliament to pas*, it ’’ This amendment 
was also lost. On the following day His Kvcei 
Ic-iicy thn Viceroy explained to tin*/ Council the 


bdoie a Magisfiate or who has been committed 
undei llu* Code foi hul heiore a high Court or 
a Coult of Session vt i ." 

Mr Kaniiui Kumar Clurnla moved that to 
^uIm laiiM* 4 oJ tin* danse the following be added : 
"Calling upon him to show lauv within such 
time as may be lived by the Chief .hint Iff* why 
the tml should not. bo held in accordance with 
Ibis pait. Tim Chief Justice may, il lie thinks 
piopn, extend such time ou tho appihatiou ot 

... j the accused ” The effect ot this amendment, 

aceoJdanee with the lletorm Scheme , provided, j he contended, would be to give tlu* accused an 
iKWever, that it arum local and lev olutmnurv » opportunity ot being fully heard betoio a final 

| order should be passed against him. The Home 
Member pointed out that the amendment would 

. , -- — i defeat the great object, ot the Hill, which was to 

make a declaration to that effect in the (Uur>te | seeuic expeditious trial. The same metnbei 
of In<ht( and introduce any jirovi^ions of this | also moved that, a new sub-clause be inserted 
or, if necessary, the whole Act in Mich part." , in the following t**rms: “The Chief Justice 
The Home Member pointed out that this amend- j may direct that the accused, if in custody or 
ment would postpone the operation of the Bill | under arrest-, be produced before him and, when 
Indefinitely, since they did not know when the I he Is produced before him, or without directing 
Reforms would come into operation. The ; that he be produced, order tiiat he be admitted 
motion was put and negatived. Three members i to bail”. These three amendments anil 11m 
then proposed that " one year *’ lie substituted ! other four wen*, all put to the meeting and all 
*? r u “ three years” as the juried for wliiih | were negatived and clause 4 was' passed, 
tnc lull should be in force but the Home Member ! Amongst the amendments moved to Clause 5 
again opposed and clause 1 of the Bill was parsed. j was one by Hop Bahadur B N, Sarnia the effect 
with regard to clause 2, Rao Bahadur B. X. J ot winch was that in the constitution of the 
Sarma moved that- the following definition be , special courts only permanent, judges should 
inserted : " Revolutionary movement means a be nominated. The amendment was put and 
movement directed to the overthrow by force of * negatived and clause. 5 was passed. 


1 he Bill. The Bill, lie said, would he considered ! 
clause hy ilau>e and vvh**n th«i amendment***, Ji 
any, in lesjieit of lh* Hanses, had he* n disponed 
of, t ti»* question would he put thal that, clause or 
tiiat elausji as aim inled, as the ease might be, 
stood pail ol tin Bill Kiimini Kumar Chandra, 
moved the following amendment, that alter 
sub-elan"** (2) **l clans*- i the lollowing siih-cl.ur-c 
he insirted: ■* (2 a) This net shall not (time; 
into force till six months will have elapsed alter 
tho /ot mat Ion of new Legislative t'oiiucils m 


crimes become piovalent In any pait. of JJritish 
India before that, the. Oovernor-Heneial may, 
witli the consent of the Legislative Coumil ! 
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In the discussion of Clause (>, a number ol (band a, the effect of which was (hat, if it was 
amendments were introduced the effect of which thought necessary t-o keep any portion oF the 
vtas that it should be ncue^ui y lor the Advocate pioeeedmgs of (lie Cmnt, froiji (lie public, thn 
general to state hn reasons for having given a opinion oi Hie High Court, in this connet.Uou 
certificate that, in his opinion, if would be ncio- should be unauinious. The. Homo Member saw 
sury in the interests of Justiee that the whole, no reason why, if the Court should decide to 
or a part, of t.ho trial should be held at some 1 hold proceedings in rnrmm % the opinion of the 
place other than the usual place ol sitting ot j majority on the point, should not prevail. The 
the High Court The haw Member point ed out motion was negatived. Clause 11 was passed. 
Hi.it the clause in the Hill as dratted only pro- j Mr. Surrendrunath lhinerjea then moved that 
vided dial tlie Advocate Hcncr.d could not be j Clause 12 be. deleted. The contention of all 
compelled to state the grounds of his appliea j 1 hose who spoke In tavour ot the amendment was 
tion in ordinary eases. Ho would probably he able ] that t he cross-examination ot the accused in the 
to state them, ‘and would be most anxious to do j witness-box might tend to prejudice his ease, 
so, hut he pointed out spread c.ws in which it j because it, had been found Unit many innocent 
would he unite Impossible foi the Advocate i persons spoilt their case, inasmuch us, though 
(jenmal to disclose, the grounds tor whit li he was they told the truth, they told it m such n way 
grunting a certificate A motion on the. lines of as to strengthen the ease against, them. The 
the amendment, was put and lost Clause ft was motion was put and w\i,s lost b> :I7 voles to 14, 
then passed Clause 7 was passed without Mr, Kamini Kumar Chanda moved the following 
discussion, Mr Kamini Kumai Chanda moved 1 amendment' '* that, toi ‘uib-clmiso 2 to Clause 12 
the following amendment to Clause H. “Prcnuh d the following sub-<lauso In* substituted : O) No 
that, the aei used shall luxe the right ol cross- inreienee advusn to the utilised shall bo drawn 
examimng auv prosecution witness it he so from his failure to give evidence on oath.*’ As 
wishes heroic ihe running of a elmige, without th( ro were M»\eral ninendnieiitH to the same effect, 
prejiidno lo his light, ot uos-ev.wni nation alter the motion that the piineiplc ot the amendment 


the naming of the < lunge 


The mn\er ion- ! he accepted w’.as put and agreed to. The motion 


tended that such a preliminary examination as j by Kao Bahadur li N Hanna to the effect that, 
he advocated might demonstrate to Hie Couit ! 11U accused pci sou when he is m the witness-box 
t hat, there was icallv no i eason to proceed lurtbei ! should not be asked certain questions, including 
in Hie mattei and’ would huue result m the I whet her he had a had character, was negatived 


saving of time and public money. The Home 
Member pointed out that, Ihc proviso was 


a I hr an explanation by the Law Member that, 
there was no object m it Clause 12 ol the Hill 


limujcefwaiY. since, the pr.it Hu- oi the High ns turf her amended was (hen passed. Clause 


Court, pmiedure lias always been sudi as the 

mover suggested should be adopted. The „ wt , . ... . . .. . „ , , „ rk 

motion was accordingly put and negatived and M dll regarti to (lausc It, Ral Bahadur li H 

. l.tUM- K ot thr lilt! was iiasMHl, , Sliuktll mov.s ttlc lolluw.iu, amail.lmriit. I hut. 

! lor clause 1 1 the Pillowing clause be subst'Hited . 

There were one or two amendment-, to Clause , * 'I'lie ae, eii.si*d shall he acquittal mi less nil the 
9 the effect, of vvhii h was to compel the Court 1 nidges constituting the Court concur in couvie- 
to adjourn if it should be necessity to enable the 1 ting him.* ” The motion was put and lost, by i. r > 
accused to get, his witnesses pmdmcd Tlie I votes to 1 > Mr. V J. Butyl moved that clause 
llomo Member again pointed out that such ! it should be so amended as to lead “ In the 
amendments were unnecessary, because it. was j event ot any difference of opinion between the 
impossible to cite unv east’ in which a judge of ' mcmbeisbf the couit, tie- opinion of the majority 
a High Court had refused reasonable opport.u- j .shall prevail; but in no ease of difference oi 
nit.y for adjournment tor the pm pose of catling j opinion shall « sentcnci ot death be passed ” 
defence, witnesses. The amendment was m ga- I The Home Mcnib' r miiiI that he was prepaml 
tived. A further amendment was moved by | to accept the following amendment “ Provided 
Mr. Karniul Kumar Chanda as follow s. “ 1’lic* . tliat a sentence ot death shall not be passed in 
accused shall be entitled lo get copies of depo- anvease m which tin re j- a dilfci cm e of opinion 
sitlons and exhibits lire ot cost to prenam ; among the members oi the Court. as to the. guilt 
defences’*. The Home Member refused to admit. : of the accused, ’* the difference between this 


l.i passed without discussion. 


any reason why an accused, while on trial before | amendment, and that ot Mr Patel being that the 
a special tribunal of three High Court, judges 1 former wan to go hi midei clause Hi instead of 
should he more favour* d in the way of obtaining ! clause 14 Clause 11 was then passed. Mr. 
copies free ot cost than any ordinary person, j Patel then moved the following amendment to 
The provisions of the Code in this respect. wer<* j Clause 1.7 . “ Provided that the Court shall not 
not illiberal The motion was negatived. Mr. I convict tin .imiM-d ot any offence referred to in 
Chanda fui the r moved “ that after clause 9 the ! Clause (2) oi tin- Schedule or of any uttoiuyt or 
following clause bo inserted : (9a) if Micro H | conspiracy to commit any such offence or of 
any record of any previous statement or evi- : an v abetment of any such offence unless it Is 
deuce or substance thereof with any authority j providto its sitisineiion that, such offence, 
including Hie police (lie accused shall he en- ! attempt, fonspirary or abetment, is con- 
titled to have copies of such evidence, statement netted with a parthular movement endangering 
or substance after applying for tho same.” The ! the safety of the State” The amendment 
Home Member pointed out. that such an amend- i was defeated by :}5 to 15. After discussion 
ment. was unnecessary , as provision for the Sir .fumes Jmlionlav moved that for Clause 
supply of such statements as Mr. Chanda indi- 15 of the Bill the following be substituted : 
rated already existed. The motion was “At mix trial under this Part, the accused may 

tived aud clause 9 of the Bill was put and agreed ho charged with and convicted ot any offenco 
to. Clause JO passed without discussion. An | against any provision of the law which is referred 
amendment wav moved to Clause ll hy Mr. 1 to in the. Schedule.” This amendment, was 
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accepted and Clause 15 passed. Clause 10, 
with the addition of the proviso already men- 
tioned, was put to the meeting and passed. 
Among the amendments moved to clause 17 
was one by Kao Bahadur B. K T . Sanaa to the 
following effect, that to Clause 17 the following 
bo added : "Provided that, where the decision 
of the Court is thnt of a majority of the Judges 
presiding at the trial, an appeal shall lie to a full i 
bench consisting oi not less than five Judges ] 
of the High Couit, and where the High Court 
consists of ft smaller number of Judge's than five, 
the appeal shall he transferred to a High Court 
consisting of live or more judges." The Home 
■Member drew attention to the conditions under 
which this pmt of the Act would come into 
o|>crutlon which made it expedient, to provide 
for a speedy and final trial of offence?,. The 
motion was accordingly negatived and clause 
17 passed Several motions proposing the dele- 
tion of one or more sub-clauses of clause 18 were 
defeated; while an amendment to clause JO 
providing that in sub clause 2 oi clause 19 foi 


stated that he was pro pared hf accept an amend* 
nicnt on the lines of the one proposed by Mr. 
Shastri which was on the agenda paper, Mr. 
Chanda's amendment was then put and fiegat- 
hed and Mr. Shastri then formally moved Ue 
amendment referred to by the Home Mem ter 
which was as follows: ‘ ‘ That in clause 21 (1) for 
the words by order in writing containing a 
declaration to that effect” the following be 
substituted “ Shall place all the materials in its 
possession relating to his rase before a judicial 
I officer not below the rank of a District and 
I Sessions Judge and take his opinion thereon. 
A fter considering such opinion, the Local Govern- 
ment. if it is satisfied that, such action is neces- 
sary, may, by order in writing containing 
I a de e/a rat ion to the effect that such prison is or 
has been actively concerned in such area in any 
! movement of the nature referred to in section 
| 20 ” The Home Member said that he was pre- 
1 pared to accept the amendment in a modified 
form. A number of non-official members 
mo\ed further amendments to the clause on the 


the words" Custody of the accused ” the words 
* 4 and his release on ball” be added was accepted. 
Clause 18 and Clause 19 as anund< cl were passed 

At the Session on March 14, Part II was 
considered. Mr. Patel moved that Part 11 be 
deleted. In his speech, Mr. Patel said that he 
and others might ri-cone.de themselves to the 
provisions of Part I, however drastic they might 
i>e ; but so far a-> the provisions of Part II and 
subsequent parts were concerned, he for one 

had never been able to reconcile bimseli to them; 

nor, did he \cnturc to think, could any Indian 
who loved his country. The provisions of Part 
Tl were, lie maintained, wrong in principle, 
unsound in conception, dangerous iu operation 
mid too sweeping and too {oiupiehentriv. 
Among those who supported Mr. Patel w ere Mi. 
Kamhii Kumar Oliamhi and Ruo Bahadur B. N. 
Sarin a. Sir James Du Bon lay pointed out, thnt 
the. Bill was divided into two main divisions 
embodying two great principles ; the one was 
punitive and the other preventive and that 
the former would be ineffectual unless the latter 
were also accepted. 'Hie motion was defeated 
by 35 votes to 21, Part II was then considered 
clause by clause. Mr. Patel moved an amend- 
ment. to clause 20 to the effect that “If the 
Governor- General m Council is satisfied that 
anarchical or revolutionary movements which 
are, in his opinion, likely to lead to the commis- 
sion of offences against the State, are being 
extensively promoted in the whole or any part, 
of British India, etc."' This amendment limited 
the offences to 10 or 11, the number prescribed 


j ground that the Home Member’s nltotatlon of 
' Mr. Chanda's amendment bad changed it All 
however were negatived and clause 21 was pa-s- 
! ed. ( 'In use 22 passed without discussion- Clausi *> 
I 22 and 24 were also passed. There were several 
1 amendments to Clause 25 Olio of them moved 
, by Mr. Ivammi Kumar Chanda was as follows: 
. ** That in clause 25 (2) the words' 4 in camera” 

! and the words* * at some stage of the proceedings” 
j be deleted and that the word* * personally 
i or bv pleader ” he inserted after the words 

i lieture it Mr. Chanda contended that an 

j accused person in the circumstances eontem- 
1 plated by the Bill should be ixTiuittcd to have 
. the assistance of ft pleader. An amendment 
! proposed by Mr Patel read as follows : * ‘ That 
' in clause 25, Section 2, for the words “in camera" 
the following words be substituted : “which 
j may bo m camera if such authority for reasons 
1 to be recorded in wilting so decides.” Mr 
j Chanda withdrew his amendment and accepted 
; this in its place. This amendment was accord - 
’ mgly put. to the meeting and was lost bv -‘5 ! 
j votes to 17. Mr. Patei moved as follows" In 
; Clause 2 5 (3) for the words" shall not be bound 
| to observe ” the w r ords * ‘ shall be a, j far as )>o- 
I ible *’ be substituted. The olauso would then 
I ieud as follows: “ Subject to the provisions 
; of sub -section (2) the inquiry shall bo conducted 
[ in such manner as the investigating authority 
| considers best suited to elicit the facts of the 
1 case and in making the inquiry such authority 
| shall, as far as possible, follow the rules of the 
I law of evidence.” In a speech by Mr. C. A. 

! Kincaid he mentioned the fact that several 


in the Indian Penal Code, those under scheduled 
offences as mentioned In Clause 20 being more 
numerous. This amendment as slightly amen- 
ded by Mr. Kamlni Kumar Chanda was put and 
negatived and clause 20 was passed. An amend- 
ment to clause 21 movod by Mr. Kamini Kumar 
Chanda had as its object, according to Mr. 
Chanda, the destruction of the machinery by 
which Government proposed to arm the execut- 
ive with powers of a Judicial officer to punish a 
man and then call upon an investigating author- 
rlty to inquire into tho matter. At this stage 
Kao Bahadur B. N. Sarma asked whether there 
was any chance of Government accepting the 
principles upon which a number of amendments 
were passed. The Home Member, in reply, 


European countries did not observe in their 
courts tiie commonly understood laws of evi- 
dence but admitted what is known as' ' hearsay ” 
evidence. Mr. Patel's amendment was put to 
the meeting and lost by 34 votes to 10. Several 
other amendments by other speakers to clause 
25 were negatived and clause 25 was passed. To 
Clause 20 Mr. G. S. Khaparde moved the follow- 
ing amendment * * That in proviso (a) of Claus© 
26, Section 1, after words “ that authority ” the 
words 4 4 its reasons therefor ” be inserted/’ 
Tills amendment, he said, made it necessary for 
the investgfatlng authority not only to give their 
conclusions but also to set forth their reasons 
for their conclusions. The Home Member 
( pointed out that it would involve the exposure 




of persona who had given information to Govern- 
ment to the danger of immediate assassination. 
'Jlic amendment was withdrawn. The amend- 
ment to clause 26, Section 2, by Kao Bahadur 
Sirma which made the clause read f * No order 
made under sub- section (l) shall continue In 
force for more than one year from the date of 
the order made under section (2) " was accepted 
and passed. Clause 20 was then passed. 
Clauses 27 to 31 were, quickly passed as the 
►pooches were all short. The Home Member 
was equally brief In his reply and Part II of 
the Bill was passed. Mr. V. J. Patel then 
mo\rd that Part III of the Bill be deleted. ! 
lie said that after three days' hard work he 
i calised that Government were not prepared to 
yield in any part of the Bill. He simply left 
(he amendment to the good sense of the Council. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malavtya said that the 
real reason of the strong opposition to this Bill 
was that injustice should bo prevented. None 
of them desired crime to go on unpunished. 
There was no cause for this executive action and 
he asked Government, to be content with their 
pi <vent powers. Sir James DuBoulay opposed 
the amendment and pointed out, that the more 
lenient measures that were sufficient when the 
revolutionary movement was only threatening 
to result in these scheduled offences were no 
longer sufficient and it was necessary to take the 
more drastic measures provided In Part III Mr. 
Patel's amendment was defeated on a division 
of 30 to 19. Pour amendments to clause 32 
\ere lost and the clause was passed, An amend- 
ment- to clause 33 was then moved by Mr. Patel 
In the following effect: "That in sub-clause 
r of clause 33 (1) lor the W'ords “prejudicial 
to public safety M the words “ connected with 
-my anarchical or revolutionary movement" 
be substituted. Tins amendment was accepted 
and clause 33 as amended was passed Clauses 
•il, 35 and 36 were quickly passed and clausa 
37, w ith an amendment, moved by Mr. V.J. Patel 
to the following effect “That in clause 37, 
alter the words ‘with fine' the words 'which 
may extend to one thousand rupees ' be in- : 
werted *' w as also passed. Clauses 30, 40, 41 1 
and 42 w ere passed quickly. The amendments | 
dealing with Scheduled Offences were then ! 
brought forward. One by Mr. Patel to the I 
following effect: “That tor clause (l) ol the. 
Schedule the following be substituted 'any I 
offence under the following sections of the 
Indian Penal Code, namely. Section.! 121, 121a 
122, 123, 124, 131 and 132 ’ " w hs accepted. 
Mr. Patel moved that in Clause 2 (a) or the 
>chud ulo the figures and letters 12 An and 153« 
•e deleted. The inclusion of theso figure*), 
in said, would kill all constitutional agitation 
The Home Member reassured the Council that I 
uppression of constitutional agitation was far i 
from the mind of the Government-. Mr. Patel's 
amendment was negatived and the motion on 
the Schedule of the Bill as further amended 
and as part of the Bill was then put and agreed 
to. The result of the debate on the Bill was 
that out of the 185 amendments 19 were 
accepted in principle or in full and six were \ 
accepted partially. 

At, the meeting on the 18th the Home Mem- 
Ur rose to move the BUI to cope with 

Anarchical and Revolutionary Crime. He 

i&it drew Attention to the alterations in the 


Bill which had boen carried out after they had 
been approved by the Council. In the course 
of Ills speech, he expressed regret that no sup- 
port had been given to the Bill. He 
emphasised that the Government were convinced 
of the necessity for this legislation, the necessity 
based on facts established by a thoroughly 
impartial tribunal. The anarchical movement 
w T as far from being killed. It was still very 
much alive. He made a strong appeal for the 
co-operation of the members of tne Council to 
crush anarchism, and declared that Government 
did not, under any circumstance, wish to en- 
force this bill except in caso of necessity. 
Finally, he said most emphatically that the 
Bill could not be used against. political agitation 
but only against anarchical and revolutionary* 
crime. Mr. Patel then moved that the Bill be 
republished and not passed and proceeded to 
stigmatise the Bill as most unpopular, reiter- 
ating many old objections made in the 
previous debates. In the course of his remarks 
he said 'lie considered the wholo proceedings in 
connection with the Bill were invalid and illegal. 
Mr. Bancrjca congratulated tlio Home Member 
on (lie conciliatory tono of his speech. He 
maintained, however, that the measure Was 
unwise and inexpedient and finally implored 
the Viceroy personally to postpone the measure. 
Mr. Sliastri also delivered a long speech against 
the Bill. Mr. Hogg in supporting the Bill, 
wild ho was satisffod that it was necessary 
and that no law-abiding citizens would be 
affected by it He felt certain that if the Bill 

were not passed the anarchical party would at 

once recommence their plots and schemes. 
The main contention of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviyu's speech was that Government were 
attaching too ranch Importance to the Pcwlatt 
Commission's recommendations, jio pleaded 
that it was not right for Government to carry 
the measure against tho desire of the represent- 
atives of the people. Tho motion that the Bill 
be republished Avas then put- and negatived 
by 35 to 11. At tho conclusion of the session, 
after the Home Momber had replied to several 
arguments advanced in the speech on Mr. Patel's 
amendment to tho Bill, tho Bill was passed 
by 35 votes to 2*0. 

At the session on March to the Termination 
of the Present War Bill was passed, J£is 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chlci then moved 
that, tho Indian Defence Force Amendment 
Bill be taken into consideration. Mr Ironside 
raised a protest against the scheme on behalf 
of the commercial community on the ground 
that tlic necessity for the measure W'as ho 
longer felt. Tho stale of efficiency he said, 
which the Indian Defence Force lmd attained 
should suffice to o,ury on for another year. 
Several workers in the plains had little time to 
become soldiers. The Calcutta commercial 
world was tired out ; few men got a trip to the 
hills ; 75 per cent, had Joined up in the Army 
and the rest had carried on business under 
most difficult circumstances. The Commander- 
In-Chief said that Government were moat 
sympathetic with Mr. Ironside's remarks and 
what was now proposed was that all training 
should be voluntary for men over 41 and they 
wore prepared to order that drills in the hot 
weather in the plains should be the exception. 
The Bill uas then passed. 
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Mr. Vatcl hhamI t hat the Negotiable In- 1 appeal. India now stood di tiio tlivcshoUt 
struments Amendment J*iU be token into ot a new tUapuuotttluii umi tilLTti would lie 
considerfttion and It was passed The Finance difficulties and disagreements such as were 
Member next presented the .Report ot‘ the Select inherent in all processes of political develop- 
t'onmilttoe on the Excess Profits Duty Bill, merit. Hi* hoped that the spirit of friendship 
lie outlined the purpose of the Bill, dealing and co-oj>enit,ion which brought them toge titer 
Hilly with the dctaih in connection with debts in the supreme ciisis would continue to exercise, 
and profits, explaining why certain concessions a healthy influence over public life and eoiiclud- 
iiiul alterations had becii made in various cd by saying * * let us part to-day feeling the 
directions. A Hoard of re I vices would deal truth of ‘ * iniintium irnv mnoiis TPintG/jmtio." 
with till hard eases. Mr Hogg asked ior 11 

deliinte lenssu ranee tiom Dovornment that the .. opening the September session of <he 
Bill w as me.uit lor one > ear only and could not <■ on«cil. the \iceroy dealt with the major 
Ik* 1 ('.-enacted without new legislation. Certain ! rvvlltsJ "M’b ha,t occiurod in India siuci' the 
banks, insurance companies and others, he I Previous meeting of the Council. He said 
'aid, held large amounts in Covmimeiit ! that* >»e had done everything possible in hu- 
ms urities which had now Ini gel v depreciated i pressing upon tin* Home (government the view’s 
• Ife w cleomed llu assurance that tills depreeia- °1 Moslem fellow -subjects with regard to the 
t ion would be taken into consideration The j Turkish Peace Terms lie then retoired to 
Super-Tax had been condenuu-d as unsound ! the «ni ve outbreaks in tin- Punjab and 

and uneconomical as applied t*» companies ' elsewhere ami said that the l.ieiitenant-Uoveinor 
and it should be removed and applied to nidi- ! of thr IMinJali had been busy reviewing all llu: 
vlduul eases onl\ He imped that tin* 1 * niarne i sentences ami exeiciMiig clemency. lb; 
Member would promise to put. the ^.ifper-lav i ftimounc-fil that a comt of inqimy would sit 
ami income-tax on a sounder buns next, year. 1 nnd would consist of J.oni Hunter, foimeilv 
K.h Sitanuth Kai piopoxed that the rate of I S<»li< , itor Denoral for Scotland, as Chairman, 
taxation should hr ad per cent, instead ol 50 1 Mr •bii'tnv Itankin, Mr W. ilice, (ieiieial 
percent, ns m the mil, and that the taxable 1 s ‘ r Ceorge Harrow. Sir Chimanlal Jf. Sitalvad 
limit of an,.-.!! businesses be raised n U | n ! and Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan. The 
lb r . :j< 1,000 to l{s ;,o (hkj The finance Member i pioceedings ol this tribunal would ordinarily 
pointed out that tiocernment wanted l « mil - - 1 be Public. An Act. he said, would iminediatelv 
Iioiim and only a per cent, assessment would 1 u ' l '^' 1 indemnifying all o(fic<n ot tin 
give them this sum. The motion was put j Dowmmcwt. tor the action tlmy had recently 
ami lost Mi. Hom< thni proposed that a 1 taken in lestonng older Minding to the 
refund should be made to all poisons if tin; tax Afghan War. In- slid he was confident that 
should exceed the sum of Its J 1 enlies. He AlghauLsl.au would realise m time that we 

withdrew it 011 an assmanee Irom the finance had 110 designs upon hi r and, it .siie desired 0111 

Member that the latter would apply the principle j friendship, overtures must come Horn hn. 
of Mr. Jlogg's motion later on Several minor I Ih* defended the work done bv medical officers 
amendments, the clfect ot whiili was to mafic ' ‘Hid said that, the iom* on the frontier had Ik'cii 
the provisions ot the mil cleans, wire accepted 1 1 17,000 men and quoted figures showing hospital 
and the bill was passed into fine. [admission* lie exposed ins warm thanks 

„„ , , r , . , . to the, Killing Rimers tor their assistance and 

I ho Law Member next intiodueed a l».d to 1 tV | s0 j lls !U |nnration ol the splendid work done 

supplement the Punjab Courts \< b Ifil* ; |> y Indian units. Indian soldiers for then- 
lie said that the ( hie! ( oiirl in tl»e I 1 ounce | U1 q in the great war would shortly receive land 

would shortly be icpbiecd bv a High 1 ourt ! an( | money grants He trusted that the Itc- 

rhe rules Ot business weie suspended and the : f 0nn Scheme would shortly ••merge Irom 
Hill considered and pissed Parliament and said that it. would 1 * ive his loyal 

'I he Finance Member pusented the Budget 1 ^“PPoit. iio hoped that . eontrovimy wounl 

111 its Dual form ami said that the estimated ! then eeatfo and all would (.on centra to then* 

-iirplus had been 1 mm 000 as against !l « 08 , 0 (io i yjhirks to make it a success Jouohmg upon 
taken In the linaneiai statement Piovision J the problems of exchange, he declared his 
had bei'ii made for a finger outlay to Bombay ! ’'Vin pathy with the eommeicial community, 
and the Central Provinces tor famine idler, i *t‘‘ r, *ahaed Hillv the great, handicap of the 
I’he receipts hum Tieasury Bills bad been xerv exchange position to India s fortign trade, but 
satisfactory in I he last three weeks Provision 1 >t was impossible to com mpees, the. bullion value 
had been made lor lesmnm £ to form I V 1 which was greater than -their bice value. He 

the nucleus ot a now public health tund. ! h«I*'d that, the Exchange Committee would 

; And .1 solution of the problem. India, howevci. 


His iAoeHoney the Viceroy in bringing Dio ■ was somewhat at the mercy of conditions 
Match session to a close delivered a speech ; beyond her control. Turning to tlm question 
in winch lie repudiated the idea that the Rowlatt j of labour in India the Viceroy said that two 
Bill was a slur on India's good name and nipresf ntatixes from India would proceed to 
repeated that, it only affected the smallest 1 Washington to be present at the International 
fraction of the population. Ho hoped that its j 1 a hour Conference , while bocal (iovexnmcnts 
mere existence on the statute hook would piovc ( wi-ru being askui for then opinion on the 
an indent. Dovcrnimut. felt deep regret in ; amendments in tin* lmv fur reducing the hours 
being at, xaiianco wiDi the views of the non- . ot lalKinr The Dovei nment of India wrt^ 
oflmai Tnduin mcmlnis of Coniud. flic ! stronglj protecting against the, recent South 
Viceroy then asked tin* membeis of Douneil to African Legislation as unjustified ami 
obliterate the recent disagreement on domestic. I begged the people in can while to exercise 
matters. He tlu n referred to India's whole.- j raininess and moderation in the matter, 
hearted rc&poitijo last year to the Empire* especially Ob Sir .Benjamin JXobeitbim would yy 
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with a deputation to South Africa in India's 

lntorewt**. Government worn pressing for tho 

immediate cancellation of the Fiji indentured , 
hut the Bishop of Polynesia, with a non- 
official mission, was earning to India to try 
and get India to agree to the resumption of ! 
free emigration and lie hoped that he would j 
get a patient hearing. Finally, the Viceroy 
said that he hoped to lay deep and sun 1 the 
inundations oi the new Industrial develop- 
ment. Sir Thomas Holland was discussing, I 
he said, tho question ot the industrial Com- j 
mission’s Jicprul with the Secretary of State I 
Ih' hoped to press the subject forward at a 1 
good pure and soon see India self -sup porting 
industrially m munv directions \1 Hiding ! 
lo the Calcutta Unlwislty (Commission’s 
Report, the Viceroy said that the Dacca Uni- 
versity Rdl would he introduced tortliwilh 
and that turtlier educational matters would 
receive 1 lose attention in special relation to the 
country's industrial needs. 

Among tin 1 replies to interpellation-' wen* 
the following -—The question ot the housing 
of the working-classes was engaging the 
erious attention ol Government and Local 
Governments would shortly be addressed mi 
the subject. The. proposal for a Central 
Cotton Committee was under consideration 
and a sehenu fm an Aerial Mail Service 
in Indiii was also being considered The Privy 
Colon il luid granted leave to appeal to 21 
persons convicted hy court martial in Lahore 
Tho i-oii vieta sentenced to transportation wme 
tor the moment retained in Indian jails tom 
Courts "Martial m the Punjab had tried Ilf 
eases and N 52 individuals, five hundred and 
eighty males .uid one female weic convicted 
271 acquitted , ins were sentenced to death 
2 fi"» to ti uisporUtimi for lih and I H 1 to im - \ 
prisonment. 2 <s death sen h nee, s had been 
(oimnnted and heavy redmtions made in eases ! 
m lmpnsonment. 


or by Magistrates specially empowered to deal 
summarily with wc* alleged to haw bccil 
connected with such disturbances.” In moving 
thin resolution, Pandit Malaviya argued that, 
had certain officials managed allairs hotter, 
these disturbances would never have takon 
place Indian members, he said, had strongly 
objected to the constitution of the Coin mission 
as announced by the Viceroy in his opening 
speech >lc made no attack or reflection 011 
any particular officer, hut ho strongly urged 
a huger number of Indians being appointed 
on the. Committee on the ground that, Indians 
were moio concerned in the matter than 
JCuropuins. The Indian community would 
have far more confidence if a third Indian were 
to be appointed lie strongly Urged that the 
Commission should have, powers to annul dr 
modify f he sentences passed hy the Martial 
Law 1 Uommission Replying. Sir Ldward 
Mad.ig.ui said (hat in* thought few people In 
India had really realised the gravity of tho 
situation caused bv the lcceiit disturbances 
m the Piiii|nb Had il not b>>eu for the rapidity 
with which ♦ lie riots had been met, tin- lives and 
1 piopcrtv ot manv would ha ye been in imminent 
| dang'T. As it was, theie had very nearly been 
! a vny serum- eatustiophe 

I Discussion on this resolution was suspended 
and during the suspension, the Indian Coinage 
I Amendment Itill, the Cantonments Bill, the 
i Cinematograph Amendment Bill, the Indian 
I Companies Restriction Repealing Bill, and 
tin- Indian Merchant Shipping Law Amend- 
ment Rill wen, aj! p.iHsed. 

Subsequently, the. Member for Commerce 
and industry moved fm leave to introduce the 
Indian Tariff ( Amendment) Rill, effect 
of whiili. lie iaid, was to 1 min me an export, 
dutv ot l.”» per cent on !ud.s and skms and a 
reb.it e of 10 per vent. on hides and skins ejopor- 
led to other polls ol the Ihnpire. Its object, 


Mr Shall asked for leave to nitiodmr the 
8ea Customs Amendment Bill, and leave was 
granted. Tho Provident Fund amendment 
Rill, Indian Census Bill, Calcutta High 
Court Jurisidictional Limit Bill, the Indian 
Naturalisation Amendment Rill and the Land 
Acquisition Amendment Rill were all intro- j 
dueed A resolution offering comp at illations to j 
His Majesty's naval, military and air forces, etc 
on Hi" conclusion f d a victorious peace was 
moved hy Rim Bhahudur B N Sarma. Mr. 
Sarnia in his speech alluded to the gallantry 
and eiidumnec displayed hy all the, forces 
paving especial tribute to tin* work done hy 
the, lighting tuiC"$ of India. The motion was 
passed. 


j was to eiwiie th.it Indian hid'- and skms shall 
bcumvcited into hilly tanned leatln r for article* 
ot lea thei as fur as possible in India and, failing 
this, in other pails ol India, instead of being 
exported 111 a raw state lor manufacture hi 
foreign eountii. I he pnseiit position in 
India, la* said, was that Mine weic some hund- 
nerls of tanneries foi t,h< tanning of lodes, 
a huge imniher of which had come into existenn 
111 ordei to satisfy imlilaiv reqnii ciuents during 
j the war We had. 111 lari, the ioandalmns of a 
flourishing industi), hut tin ie was reason to 
I lear that it might 'd wind le and disappear with 
the termination ot military requirements, 
j it some other support were not given. It. was 
! proposal to limit bv notification the benefit, 
i of this rebate to hides and skm^ actually tanned 


Pandit Mjulau Moiian Mulaviya moved a i within the Fmpuc and Indian hides re-cxjioi-trd 
resolution in thn following terms. “That from an Umptie port lor the purpose of being 
this Council recommends to the Governor- tanned abroad would not he entitled to any 
General in Council that ho should request His rebate After Mr (Turn and Air. Nigel Patou, 
Majesty’s Government, to appoint, without Sir Jjlnshah Wacha and Air. Sauna had Biip- 
further delay a commission consisting of potted the Bill, Pundit Madan Alolmn Malaviya 
gentlemen not mwicrted with the ’Indian said that lu* did net m*c the justification for 
admlnlMialion 1 «» Inquire mfo (</) the causes fhe rebate ol 10 p« r cent, to other parts or the 
of the recent distil rbnnees in the Punjab Kmpire Ji* advocated that Government 
and (fc) the propriety of the measures taken in should st.ut tanneries and schools and the 
dealing with them and to vest such pc' ers Iinpoitatiori of expert to me is from anv country 
with legal authority to annul or modify whence they could In. obtain'd. This element 
sentences passed hy the Martial Law (Join miss ion of rebate wo ^ a dangerous one and he hupei) 
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Government would oppose it. The Bill was I the appointment of 


H- 

a mixed 1 


Government would oppose it. The Bill was the appointment of ft mixed * commute 1 of 
then introduced. officials and non -officiate to investigate the 

The Home Member introduced a Bill further ZXftn’Cm? 
to amend the Indian Arms Act of 1878. One „' s fi ° n , nI( el" “the omwde thfl^ ^O.e H^me 
of the changes contemplated in the Bill was a M»?.nhrr fixolalnlniz ^that th^ro would bft°an 
curtailment of the number of unlicensed persona plaining that there 

and It was probable that a number of persons Mr d 

in lawful possession of arms and ammunitions 2|® r T ^?vndt hn raJ^' m »nrU? 
would be In unlawful possession when a curtail- 
ment took place. The present Bill for the 

safe custody of such arms and ammunitions II! n i ^ 

would give tlielr possessors an opportunity -:!?« /Urn Q f ;i' 

to dispose of their property. Finally, Mr. Shah 01 LlilLrim^ 8 th A inn 

introduced a Bill to provide for the establish- i' J[l!*«JSIIP 0 «tiV K if 

input And inmrnnmtinn of n. nnitnrv tanohinff Mr. t'liandft contended that It Wft8 HeCOSBftr> 

and^^fdeSln? 1 university 11 at r Sacca C ” ire to find ° ut wh y». if thero wcr0 r,otowa assemblies 

went fully into the objects and reasons of the flNffnlhn?? ^nd^Minlnn 

university and outlined the provisions made, ported to m the first instance. Pandit Madan 
The march of education in East Bengal had Mohan Malaviya supported the . re :®°l l }J;J'?p 
been extraordinary since 1904. Now that, the tT l? d m Calcutta 

war was over domestic problems could no jjmuld also be, brought withm the scope of the 
longer be neglected. He believed that the f°™mi»,teo or Commission which was , to iuquiro 
utw university would he heartily welcomed and „ to , tu T V th i r Pu “J a * , » ; u !‘ 

that it would relieve the burden falling on the Bombav. I he Homo Member placed ceitam 
Calcutta University. After some criticism on r CP? r ^ s 0,1 * 1 1 and doc ,Arc( 1 11 .^! cu 

points of dotall, the Bill was introduce.!. ° f th ™ n r °f° r ‘ B >«' r « ' vfts ™ «*“ n e 1 **” 

* for a sepai ate inquiry or for extending the 

The debate on Pandit Madan Mohan scope of the inquiry already proposed to the 
Malaviya's resolution on the appointment of a Calcutta disorders. “ It is” ho said, “ obviously 
Commission to inquiro into recent disturbances desirable to limit the scope of the inquiry as 
in the Punjab wus continued. Mr. Kamin much as possible if the Committee is to finish 
Kumar Chanda in supporting the resolution its work within a reasonable time.” The 
submitted that the best thing would be to add motion was accordingly put and negatived. 


another Indian member to the Committee 


At the session on September 15 the Member 


selected in such a manner as would give f or Commerce and Industry said Government 
satisfaction to the Indian community. Raja contemplated a general scheme for an increase 
Sir Itampal Singh questioned the necessity of m tlin pay of postmen which would absorb 
declaring the Punjab to be in open rebellion the temporary war allowance. He gave figures 
and pressed for the appontmont of a greater to show the considerable advances in pay 
number of Indians on the Committee. The jircndy received by the postmen. 

Home Member replied that he deplored the 

tenddhey to minimise the dreadful happening* The, C'ummnnder-iii-Chief, replying to various 
in the Punjab. He dealt with the remission questions, staled that the augmentation ot the 
of sentences. These, he declared, had been oadro of the Indian Medical Service and 


reviewed with the greatest, care by the Local 
Governments and, In many cases, by the Go- 
vernment of India As admitted by many 
members of the Council clemency, great cle- 
mency, had been shown. He also argued that, 
since none of those who had spoken to the 
motion nor tho mover himself had anything 
to say against the personnel of the Committee, 
there was no reason for changing the whole of 
the personnel of the Committee: nor as sonic 
argued was it. a tenable position that the Govern- 
ment oflndia should divest itself of responsibility 
in tho matter by appointing a Committee which 
would report, direct to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya hoped 
that tho Government would consider a sugges- 
tion 'to release on some security or securties 
* personal or pecuinlary or both, those men then 
Imprisoned who had not been concerned In 
arson, murder or pillage, both in order that, 
pending the result of the inquiry, they should 
not suffer from unnecessary imprisonment, 
and in order that they should be able to give 
evidence before the Committee and to see that 
their cases were properly put before it. The 
resolution was put to the meeting and negatived. 

Mr. Kamin i Kumar Chanda next moved the 
following resolution ; 4 4 That this council 
recommends to the Governor-General in Council 


applications of temporary Indian officers for 
permanent commissions were under consider- 
ation. Fifty permanent Commissions in the 
X. M. 8. had been granted since the competitive 
examination ceased, and Indians had received 
17 of these. 

Mr. Kuril In 1 Kumar Chanda then moved the 
following resolution: “that this Council re- 
commends to tho Governor -General in -Counci l 
that Simla should cease to be tbo summer 
headquarters of the Punjab Government.” 
He quoted the Government, of India to show 
that it is undesirable for the supreme Govern- 
ment to be at the headquarters of the Provincial 
Government. Further, the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of tho Punjab was the only Provincial 
Governor having a seat on the Imperial Council 
which gave him opportunities not enjoyed by 
other rulers. There were, he said, many other 
reasons for the transfer, but the strongest was 
that of accommodation in Simla. As lone 
ago as 1913 the Government of India recognised 
that 81mla was overcrowded. Since then the 
number of Government officials had increased 
enormously and the question of housing became 
acute. Sir Uraar Hayat Klian said that the 
Government of India had really encroached 
upon the Punjab, for the Punjab Government 
wore jn their own province and lived In n corner 
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of Simla. He 1 suggested that the Government 
of India should make use of ono of the neigh- 
bouring hills, lie opposed the resolution. 
The Home Member deprecated any transfer, 
saying that to make Simla an Imperial enclave 
would be very expensive. The oost of the 
move might be at least 50 lakhs, which would 
not Include railway communications, which 
might bring the cost up to 124 lakhs. The 
motion was put and lost. 

Mr. Chanda then moved the following re 


action and the question must be fully gone iuto 
tie now. 

At the meeting on 17th September the 
Viceroy, before proceeding to the business 
of the day, invited the Honorary Members' 
attention to two tablets, one in bronze and the 
other in marble, which had been prepared 
for the purpose of recording in villages the 
number of recruits furnished for the war. He 
invited critic lam on these tablets. Among the 
answers to questions one was by Sir A. Anderson 
solution.: “ This Council recommends to the | who said that the restoration of the train service 
Governor General in Couneil that immediate ! hi India to pre-war conditions would be slow, 
steps be taken for the reduction ot the un- 1 engines and rolling stock were obtained 
preredented high prices ot necessary articles from home. The Member for Commerce and 
of food and or cloth which obtained m several 1 Industry said that, subject to certain restrje- 
provinces either by further controlling all 1 tions, trading with enemy countries was now 

exports or facilitating imports or both and bv ! permissible but that the import, or export, of 

such other means as may be considered proper ." | certain commodities was subject to control. 
He urged that the situation was dangoious 1 The Sea Customs Amendment, Bill, the Pro- 
and its acuteness was beiug felt by both 1 vident Fund Amendment, Bill, the Calcutta 

Europeans and Indians. Uo mentioned a j High Court Jurisdictional Limit) Bill, the 

suggestion tlmt ‘Burma rice should be freely 1 Indian Naturalisation Amendment, Bil! and 
imported and Government control removed. I Hie Repealing and Amending Bill were 
JTc salt! that it was generally understood that 1 all passed. 

Ji y ^ m ! The Member for Commerce and Industry 
proceeded to show lum, | (j u , n nioV ed that the Indian Tariff Amendment, 
^ l i l iMH 1* eonsideied. Kao Bahadur B. N. Sarma 

U w*d U o a S l i < f 1 +Sii VV aS W re,u *' I moved that the duty be raised from 15 per cent to 
! ! 20 P° r wnt. Griii n opposed the motion, flaying 

lu previous year ^and tho rotriettd cult Katlon ; p rac f j oa || v n p hide exporters wore of 

r crons had liad a rave effects 1 opinion that the proposed duty should be 
reduced. The Member for Commerce and 
Industry declared that the 11 gum proposed 
by Government was the fairest that could 
ho taken. The motion was negatived. Mr. 
Sarnia then moved that in column 4 in claufle 
3 the proviso be omitted, which was tantamount 
<0 deleting the clause giving rebate between 
the -various parts of the Empire. Mr. Sarma's 
speech was frequently interrupted l>j* the 
Member for Commerce and Industry because 
he was continually arguing on the general 
question of Imperial preference. No general 
question of imperial preference, «aid the Member 
for Commerce and Industry, was at present 
suggested. It was. however, in the interests 
of India that i,he hides and skins produced 
In India should lie tanned in India if possible 
or within the British Empire if it is not possible 
to tan them in India. Mr. Sarnia's amendment, 
was put to the vote and lost. Mr. Sarma thou 
moved that only b per cent, instead of 10 per 
cent, rebate be allowed to the Dominions and 
his motion was again lost. After an appeal 
by the Member for Commerce and Induatry 


ot nee and other crops had had grave effects j Tm)TlfK(1| i 

on the good position. Ho quoted figures ! 0,, i nl0n . -- T»rop°*d 

showing how heavily the exports of grain and 
rfee had been curtailed in the present year. 

There was really a general shortage of rice 
throughout the East. Government had rc- 
lusod to export rice to Japan and Java but had 
done their best for Indians across the seas. 

Government were also indobted to the Wheat 
Commission for their assistance in getting wheat, 
from Australia at a reasonable rat-c. lie finished 
by declaring that the crisis had passed as the 
monsoon had been good and a plentiful kharif 
harvest was now assured all over India. Mr. 

Surma said the question was bow did the Govern- 
ment propose to relieve the position in the near 
future ? The inflation of prices was bound to 
continue owing to the currency position and he 
argued that wages in India had not increased 
in tho same proportion as prices. About 
50 niihons of people in India could now only 
afford ono meal a day. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya also contended that there was pressing 
need for action. He believed that the present, 

to* otter "countries, j ^ tomov^tteTMt Tmradment 

» sawanis » twsvs ! s % tss « 


in India enough money to buy enough food and 
he quoted Lord Slnha's saying in London 
that millions in India were on the border of 
starvation. The resolution was slightly amend- 
ed and v ftS P ut 40 the meeting and accepted. 
Hal Sataeb Sitanath Rai next moved that a 
university be cstablshed in Nagpur and the 
resolution was accepted. Mr. Crum next 
recommended that the Calcutta Mint 
bo removed from its present site. The removal 
of the Mint would effect a much [needed improve- 
ment from a trad© and health point of view. 
Government accepted the resolution with a 
proviso that it would not hind Itself to Immediate 


paper . 

3, column 4 of the proviso tho following be 
added “Provided, fuither, that, no rebate shall 
be granted to any Dominion, State or. territory 
wliich discriminated against the Indian tariff 
policy. “ The motion was put and negatived. 

Tho Homo Member next moved that the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Amendment 
Bill be introduced. He explained that the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contracts Act had been 
found capable of abuse by employers and the 
amendment be proposed would remedy these 
and other defects. Magistrates would be 

f iven discretion in a certain direction and under 
he new Act imprisonment other than rigorous 
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could be ordered for breach ot contract Pandit 
Madan Mohan Mala viva pressed Inr the repeal 
of the Act. Alter home Blither dcwusMou l he 
Illll was Introduced, 

At the meeting on September 1 .s the Member 
or Commerce and lndu»ti\ introduced a Hill 
to extend the duration of the Import and 
Export of Goods 1 fM C bj two U‘iirs and six' 
Months, as it was necessary 1 <> retain the powers 
of control in the interests oi Judia and the 
Umpire lor some fmu; to come. 

The Viceroy then rose and said that the 
Indemnity Mill was now hctoie tlx 1 Council, 
The Home Member, in introducing the Hill 
explained that. it. was to indemnity officers of 
Government and other persons for bona fide 
arts in the course or martial law during the 
recent, disorders and to pitnide for the continu- 
ance or the sentences passed bv the com Is 
established under martial law Such legislation, 
he .said, was me\itahle after a period ol maitial [ 
law. It leit the question ot tarts open to the j 
proposed Committee ot Jnqiui> and them wins 1 
nothing to prejudice the Commjttee’.s findings 
or the possible action hv Government on its; 
lupoib. 'I’lie Hill did nob* 11 iff el, appeals to the ! 
l*rivy rouncil or relate to pinnsliniciit 1 or; 
sentences bj tilt* Commissions apjiomted under 
the Mill tin I law Oidiunwv l<i|o I'avmeut 
and coiupchsiifon loi propel tv taken 01 Used i 
under Martial Law was provided fm. The 
Government would appoint two judges, 011c 
Ktiropeun and one Indian, to examine and advise 
on ail the sentences imposed by the Martial 
Law Tribunals, 'I he Government's power 
to punish its own officials was in no wa\ affected 
hv the Indemnity Act nor was tie* Committee 
of Inquiry in any way forestalled. It was the ' 
supreme duty of Government. to protect their ! 
olfleeja if uriy decisive action and efficient 
service was to be expected from them. 11 the Hill j 
were not passed, officers ot liovemmeut would ; 
he, liable to suits from unv malicious persons ; 
No reasonable man could .toe that a man who i 
had done his duty should he lelt 111 such a posi- 
tion. Further, il the Govcinnunt did not 
Validate tho retention of the men now in jail, | 
the public safety would be endangered. 1 

Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda mo\»d an amend- ! 
m cut whleli vvus as folio v, s ■ "Th.it the coito- 
deration of the motion should stand over tall 
alter the submission of the lteport ot the Com- 1 
mittee of Inquiry on the Punjab disturbances " : 
Ho contended that, in a way, the indemnity j 
Hill usurped the functions ot the Committee , 
of inquiry. If Government acted on the j 


Bill and read telegrams from loihore denying 
ftir I'niar Jlnynt Khan’s statement in the 
('o lined that the inhabitants of the Punjab 
did not want a hut her inquii}. He also read 
some, newspaper extracts condemning the 
policy of proceeding with the Bill before tilt' 
Committee submitted its report, and said that 
Until, honour and justice demanded that 
Government should allow the Committee of 
inquires report to he submitted to His Majestv V 
. Government. The whole country would be 
! grateful it this was done, lie (‘(included with 
j an impassioned appeal to postpone tho intro- 
i duet ion or the Hill. Air. Thompson, Chief 
j Seu'Harv In the Punjab Government alluded 
I to the Vaud it s speech as amazing. He denied 
i that the Punjab Government had prevented 
any lviiglMi 01 other papers from publishing 
a true, statement of the oeemrenees in the 
Punjab lie said that lie. would lie able to 
show that all the cihus mentioned by the Pandit 
weic d tool ted or exaggerated For instance, 
tlie Pandit had said that aid persons had been 
killed in Amritsjij Now the Punjab Govern- 
ment had issued proclamations asking all per- 
son* to give all possible iniou naGon on the 
number killed and the inquiry shovred that the 
number Killed was 291 The Pandit’s picture 
ol the ineomeniemes which the prisoners at 
Anirilsar had suffered was grossly overdrawn. 
Mi ihomp'.on in t’eplv to tli(' allegations by 
the l’nndit. said that tho Punjab Government 
1 had most eurefullv inquired into the Ilamnauar 
| 0.00 and two ofluials who had made a special 
inquiry cnlirpP supported Colonel O’Jlrieii 
| who had luard the <.w The Punjab Govern- 
ment .'•aw no i-Mson loi lemitting anv sentences 
in tin- (a-.i. He alluded to the ten I hie mischief 
eaii-cd by false rumours and gave some details 
of these jvpoils. For example he refeiml 
T, 1 the report, of the l’andit, at Amritsm to the 
Meniiipaldv that there was a corpse in 11 
well, the corpse turning out to be an eartlieii- 
w .ne pot and a bale of cloth. He could not 
agree with the slateinents ol the Pandit and 
Mr Chanda that flu* Salyagmha movement 
lud been an innocent one. Tho Maharaja 
of Cassim Ba/anr doubted w hetlier P was wise 
to Introduce the Bill m lace of the opinion of a 
large, moderate bodv in India Mr. Omni 
characterised Mr. Chanda’s suggestion that 
oil. cem must take tlieir chance without any 
indemnity as hideous and ridiculous, 

Mr Hailey, in supporting the Bill, justified 
(he course taken by the Punjab Government, 
lie pointed out that the Pandit in his speech 
had omitted all mention ot the numerous 


assumption (hat what their officers did was ; attempts to cut communications. Alluding 
right, and proper, why appoint, a 1*0111111 it tee 1 to the events in Lahore, he gave a graphic 
at all? He declared that there was 110 open ‘ account ot the Pandit’s so-called peaceful 
rebellion in the Punjab, but the people wished j demonstration He said that there was no 
'to defy Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s desire to suppress i possible doubt that the mol> was imbued with 
political agitation in tho Province and therefore I exactly tho same spirit as that which actuated 
the Committee of Inquiry should have a free 1 the 1110b at Amritsar, and lie reruf 1 several 
hand and should not be hampered in any way. 1 extracts from the Commissioner's report which 
Fnrdur Suudur yingh supported the Bill . he was i formed a crushing reply to several of the 
fully assured that no man who lmd not acted ' Pandit s statements. He also read translations, 
properly would go unpunished. Pandit Madnn j ol startling proclamations inciting the Sikh**, 
Mohan MftlavlyA spoke tor nearly four hours. I Hindus and Mahomedans to enlist In the 
Most of his speech was a bitter attack upon the | Danda Shi 1c army. When the Government 
mamiftT in which the Punjab Government had | drilled on martial law the riots at Amritsar 
suppressed the disturbances. He delivered j had displayed a very strong racial feeling while 
aonvo detailed criticisms of the provisions of the * communications, save by wireless had been 
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r cut off. Portraits of the, King had been des- 
troyed and inflammatory icitlel-i wore distri- 
buted. M It was no fortuitous tx>Uccfion of 
HchoolhoyV' Mild Mr. Hailey, M that cut the 
cominun leaf ions between (hi jran walla and 
Lahore or looted Tts. 8 laklis worth of property 
irom the Hail way." 

Mr. Sachidananda Sinha declared that the 
introduction of nnutlallaw really meant the 
suspension of law. lie contended lhat almost 
every shade of public opinion was unanimous 
that (Government, should not press the hill 
.if the pieMMif, moment Mr. MacPherson 
denied that the Indian public was boiling o\ei 
with Indignation at, the measures taken in the 
I'uujab. There was a large and sound hodv 
ol people, hn example, in Bihar and Orissa 
who were grateful to (Government for the action 
taken in file Punjab. After (icncial Sir 11 
Hudson bad deli vend a juslitic.it ton of the 
deelaralion ot Martial Law. Tlao Bnhadui 
U. N. Sarnia advanced much the same objections 
1<> the Hill as other speakers The Law Member 
.■dfer expressing keen sorrow at, the loss ot 
l He both European and indlan paid that, he 
Icaietl innoient, jioople had been killed while 
1 he real instigators of tin trouble had escaped 
M-ottree lb- said that in evei> eoimfiy maitial 
law stepped in when necessary and replaced 

eivil law The question bitoie tlie Cotineil 

was whether a stab' ot affairs had arisen in the 

Punjab with winch the Civilians could not 
deal. According to all reliable evidence, 
such a state ot affairs had existed No man in 
the Punjab slid that there was no rebellion 
in the Punjab lie limited Mr Ilorniman 
and Mr* Ihsant. as aiitlionties that there was 
letiellioii in the Punjab The policy of modem 
times was that an indemnity act should in- 
variably follow mattial law and the necessity 
lor such an act should be obvious. He concluded 
by laying special sticss on the tael that, an 
appeal to the I'm v Poll licit was open in all 
lames, Sir Dinshah K Waclia said that, the 
huv jMembei’s explanation had convinced 
him and that he would pupjjort the Bill. 

Mr. Chanda's amendment that the Bill he 
postponed was then put, to the Council and was 
rejected 

The in o f Imi that the Bill be introduced was 
Mien put and agreid to. 

A I the meeting oL September 2:t Ran Bahadui 
II. N. Sarin, i moved the following resolution 
“This Council recommends to the (lovernor- 
(Geueial in Council that a State Bank on the 
lines suggested by Professor Keynes in his 
anuexure to the Report on tho Indian Currency 
ho established in India at, a veiy early dab 4 .’’ 
Speaking ou behalf of this resolution, Mr. Sarnia 
paid tlua his justification tor it, was the example 
of almopt every European State. They in 
India had considered the desirability of estab- 
lishing a central hank on the lines Indicated 
by the (Government of India in 1901 He 
believed that, it, was advisable to relieve (Go- 
vernment ot its present heavy responsibilities 
and seeme the ail vantages arising Irom a 
centralised control id tho bonking system. 
It had been suggested, bo said, that tho Presi- 
dency Banks should be amalgamated under 
uno control. But he thought, that such largo 
*ums as were involved coukl not bo entrusted 


I to amalgamated Banks. The Stale, control 
of banks should he wry sUingent. and such 
control would be to the advantage of Ihe, people 
of India. The Raja of Cassini bazaar supported 
I the. resolution and also Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviva, who pointed out that Indian banking 
was in a very backwaid condition and that the 
enormous industrial and commercial intercuts 
which had grown up in India required sound 
| banking facilities The, I'lnnucn Mendier said 
jlliat (Government, supported miinv of the k . 

I minks made by those who had spoken in favour 
ot the resolution. It, way. he said, a matter 
[of iiigencv that, tin 4 people of 1 ud hi. should be 
eneoiuaged to oveicome their boarding habits. 
Me was not, however, altogether in favour o! 
the immediate establishment of a State Bank 
'I ho Pn<dilem,y llank« hail earned on when tho 
(Government h.yl their hands lull and after tho 
armistice ihe amalgamation of the Banks was 
suggested and the opening ot a, number of 
i blanches had been piondsed At, present the 
1 main object was to push lorward the tyork 
[in hand under present, arrangements and, 
j when the latter had somewhat developed, the 
! establishment ot an Impctial Bank in India 
! could In given eonsideiation to. Air. Sarnia’s 
lesolut ion wa> put and negatived 

Mi Cunn then moved a resolution* *‘ Thai, 
Mu Counul should iceom ineiul the electrifi- 
cation of the suburban railways within 
T.*» links ol Calcutta and impioveim nt generallV 
ol the local passengi r trampmt and travelling 
'l.mhlc 4 * Bv the ek ctulh ation of sii Inirlmn 
lailwavs nun'll quicker train seivhe would he 
possible, (Great mimlx is ol i terks and others 
wen 4 compelled to live outside Cab Utta owing to 
the laekol .leeoiumodatiou in the city 'A.-iclf As 
it was, owing to 1 lie bad train m nice, veiy many 
people had to catch a Hon in lore eight, o'clock 
in tho morning hi order to get to their ollieey 
iu time 'I he Member lor Commerce and 
Industry said that (lovernment had no hesitation 
in accepting the lesolut ion Hi (H lined that, 
lie hoped to discuss the matter further with tho 
officials concern'd when lie vidtod Calcutta 
hi the cold widthei T hi- i evolution was 

,o e.ordmglv aib pl' il Mr Sachidananda Hlnha 
then moved *ne following resolution. “ That 
tins Council n commends to the (Governor- 
Mineral in Coiim ll tliat. lie inuv be pleased to 
make a re pi emulation to the Scnetary of State 
for India (oi, it not. to ML Majesty's (Govern- 
ment) that an Indian Member chosen from tho 
iion-olhei.il Indian members ot llio Council be 
appointed to the Indian Army Commission 
recent.lv eoustilutcd " He said that, U4 there 
had bein an nnpiession jn India for many 
jears that the i\peie>e-« ot Iho Indian Army 
hail been much go iter tlian the IlnanccH of 
I India could -land, it was necessary that a 
'public man be appointed to tho Committee 
j to give bis advjie to the military members. 
'(General Bmgk y annoumed that (Government 
! had antu ipated the objection to the KcMolutUm 
land bail appomtid Major Sir Mrnar Ilayat 
j kli. t n to the ( oir mission Me also mentionwl 
! that the other mi mhi is ol the ('ommittcc would 
I w iv-nlmt VKeoiint Lslier . Members, Sir 
I Michael 0‘l)w\i r, I. lent -(General Sir HL V, 

I Cox, Lien tenant (Gcueral Sir W. C. Jacob; 
i Lieut. (General sir H, Hudson; I lent. 
[ General Sir J. i\ Du SttU Xuft 
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Major Genearl Sir W. Gillman ; and Secretary, 
Brigadier General C, M. Wagstaff. Pandit 

Maaan UoMn Malaviya declared that he wa 

disappointed In the statement made by General 
Blngley. He did not desire to say anything 
discourteous against Sir Umer Hayat Khan 
but he did not think that the selection would 
bo welcomed by the Indian people. Tho 

a u cations to be decided greatly aiTccted the 
fe of the people of Tndia as a whole. Although 
he greatly respected military men, he did not 
think the latter were capable of judging of 
things which had so intimate a connection 
with the life of tho people. The time for ad- 
journment arrived while the rand it was still 
speaking and lie was asked to resume his seat. 

At tho meeting on September 21 the T.aw 
Member presented the Report of the Select 
Coinmitteo on tho Bill further to amend tho 
Provincial Insolvency Act, 1007, the Bill to 
amend the Indian Arms Act, 1378, the Indian 
Coinage Act, 1006, the Cantonments Act, 
1910, the Cinematograph Act, 1918, the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1850 and 1883, 
and tho Bill to remove the restrictions imposed 
on tho withdrawal of capital from the money 
market by Companies. They wcie all passed 
without discussion. 

Tho Finance Member then moved for leave 
to introduce a Bill further to amend tho Indian 
"Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1017, 
and also that Ills Excellency should suspend 
tho rules of business, and admit the Bill to lx; 
taken into consideration. In introducing the 
Bill (for details, vide The. Laws of 1010) Mr. 
Howard said that the amount of Treasury 
Bills outstanding amounted to 50 crores and 
advances to the amount of 13 morns had been 
obtained from tho Presidency Banks. As for 
other measures which would meet the present 
difficulty, Mr. Howard said that, these were 
firstly the sales of new Treasury Bills, secondly 
further ways and moans advances from the 
Presidency Banks, thirdly, remittances of 
gold and silver by the Secretary of State. The 
first, ho said, only postponed tho evil day. 
As for the, second, It was improbable that hauks 
could let Government have any more funds, 
and it was indeed very likely that they would 
have to ask for tho return ol previous advances. 
In regard to the third, all members knew the 
stringent position as regards silver, and as far 
as gold was concerned, the present Bill provided 
that the issue of notes was to be backed by gold 
coming from the United States. Tho reason 
for the present urgency of the measure was that 
“‘Government had deferred the Introduction 
of the Bill to the last possible moment owing 
to the undesirability of such a financial measure. 
Jiao Bahadur B. N. Sarnia opposed the Bill. 
Ho described it as a tinkering measure. The 
normal channels for tho flow of gold and silver 
must be re-opened, and the issue of more notes 
must be backed by the British Treasury, The 
Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed. 

The debate on the Indemnity Bill was 
then resumed. Pandit Medan Mohan Malaviya 
moved that the provisions of the Bill should be 
examined by a select committee as the matter 
was an extremely important one. The motion 
was put to the Council and negatived. The 
Home Member then Introduced two amendments. 


the first providing tho substitution in 
the preamble of the Bill the words u Martial 

law has been in force H for it has been necessity 

for the purpose of maintaining and restoring 
order to resort to martial law, the second that 
in the second clause of the preamble the word 
“ certain ” be inserted between the words 
“ indemnity " and “ officers”. The object 
of the amendments was to remove any objection • 
as to whether martial law was justified or not. 
Both amendments weie passed. The Home 
Member introduced an amendment that for 
the words " commencement of this Act ” the 
words “ 2rtth August 1010” be substituted. 
This amendment was adopted. Pandit Madau 
Mohan Malaviya proposed that for tho words 
" Piovlded that such officer or person has 
acted in good faith and in the reasonable 
belief that his action was necessary” be sub- 
tifcutod Ur the words “Provided always that tho 
indemnity hereby granted is granted upon 
this supjtosiMou and condition and all such 
acts etc. shall have been done bona lid? neces- 
sarily and properly and without, medless 
severity m furtherance and extension of the 
objects lor which martial law was piodaimcd 
as aforesaid ” The amendment was rejected 
There were three amendments in the name of 
Mr Hanna, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and Art. Sin ha. All the three amendments 
objected to clause 2 as at present constituted as 
being unsound law. All the amendments 
were rejected. P.io Bahadur B. N. Sarnia 
moved that clause 4 be omitted Among his 
object Ions to the clause was the fact that the 
ordinary light of appeal against sentences 
pronoun* cd under martial law was taken away 
and that in some cast's the evidence was 
nit dearly recorded while iu others there was 
v»j clear judgment. The Home Member pointed 
out that the clause was neceswaiy. He. had 
already announced that two High Court Judges 
would revise the .sentences of the summary 
courts constituted under martial law and those 
who iuul only committed offences against, 
military regulations and not against 
ordinary law would he released. If t!-<‘ dause 
were omitted, a number of dangerous n iminals 
would he thrown on the country. The amend- 
ment was accordingly rejected. The next 
amendment was to the effect that the words 
“in certain cases subject to limitation specified 
here and below ” be added to paragraph 3 of 
the preamble and was adopted. Pandit Madan 
.Aloha n Malaviya then moved that sub-clause 
(b) be inserted as a new clause 7 and that to tin; 
said new clause certain words he added, the 
object of which was that any order made, by 
His Majesty in Council on any appeal presented 
by any individual against unv conviction 
or sentence passed by a tribunal constituted 
under martial law might be taken advantage 
of by any other person In a similar case. The 
Home Member refused to accept the amend-, 
went, but announced that Government would 
fed bound to extend any finding of His Majesty 
in Council with regard to one particular case 
to similar cases. Replying to «ul amendment 
by Mr. Sarma that an addition be made to 
clause 7 to the effect that tho Act should be in 
force till the Committee appointed by the 
Governor Geueral in Council to inquire Into 
the rocont disorders made its report and far & 
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period of three months thereafter, the Home 
Member repeated tils statement that the BUI 

wider dlauuBatou had nothlug wbatwer iw dv 

with the findings of the Commission and Mr 
Sarnia's motion was rejected. 

At the final sitting on September 25, a num- 
ber of speeches were delivered on the Bill which 
was put to the Council and passed. 

The Viceroy then said that it was usual for 
the Yiceroy to address members both before 


and after a session of the Council In the 
present circumstances, however, ho thought 
that Urn Honorary Members would prefer 
to close the session as soon as possible. Within 
the last three weeks he hud dealt comprehen- 
sively with matters of importance and nothing 
further had transpired since then. It only 
remained for him to thank the members for 
their work and wished them godspeed and safe 
return to their homes. 

Thr Council then adjourned t>ine die. 
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At the March session of the Bombay Legislative j tress in consequence, of the present agriculture 
Council ]J. 1 -:. Sir George Lloyd presided for the situation. Direct ex|x*nditnre on famlno relief 
first time ami in his introductory speech he refer- was estimated at. 50,00 for 1018-19 and 45,00 for 
red to the services of (he Navy and the Army and | 1919-20, one-fourth of which was a charge on 
paid a tribute to the achievements of Maliratta j Provincial Revenues, the rest being borne by 


soldiers in the fighting line. After referring to 
the outbreak of influenza and cholera in tile 
Presidency and to t.lie prospect of famine Iri the 
near future His Excellency paid a tribute to the 
officers of Government who had borne the immense 
strain entailed upon them by the war and who, 
in spite of a depleted staff, had discharged their 
dudes with courago, ability and I 05 alty to the 
interests of the country. Ife explained his views 
on social reform and foreshadowed tlio increasing 
and permanent Interest of Government in educa- 
tion, the improvement of sanitation and the 
amelioration of the lot of Government officers 
in the lower grades. He emphasised the need 
for housing reform and for improvement in the 
condition of labour in Bombay asking for 
such measures as Government might take the 
sympathy and support of the press and the public. 
The Hon. Air. G. K I’nrekh* speaking as the 
father of the Council thanked His Excellency 
aud assured him of the sympathy and co- opera- 
tion of the Council. 

The Budget estimates for 1919-1920 were 
introduced by the lion. Mr. Carmichael. The 


Imperial. 

The Hon. Major Fernandes obtained leave to in* 
troduce a Bill for the prevention of juvenile 
smoking, the operative part, of which provided 
against any person selling to a person under the 
ago of 18 uny tobacco under penalty of a fine on 
a first conviction not exceeding Its. 20 and Rs. 100 
in the case of the second and sulwequent convic- 
tions. The Bill further authorised a police 
officer to seize tobacco in the possession of any 
person under the age of 18. This Bill came up 
for the. first reading at the September session and 
at the end of a lengthy debate ” as withdrawn, 
the Government attitude on the subject being 
neutral. 

A motion introduced by the Hon. Mr. Ptirekh 
recommended that, the supply of fodder to 
Die people should not be restricted to the require- 
ments of plough and milch cattle but should lx- 
large enough to meet the need of rattle of all 
ages. This was opposed by the Hon. Afr. Pursho- 
Umdas Thakurdas on the ground that, It, was not 
within the scope of practical politics, and the Hon. 


ud^ 1919.20 s o ! llr - oppowl it on total! of (Jovcrn- 

. . F , opened wiui a naianco or, niMlf . Tnn t.icm wits lost on being nut to the 


4,01,2b which, it was anticipated, would l>e raised 
to 4,62,98 by tho close of the year, the total re- 
venue being estimated at 10,58,27 and the total 


meat. The motion was lost on being put to the 
vote. 

The Hon. Sardar Syed All El Edroos moved ft 


expenditure at 10,36,56. The estimates thus ! resolution recommending that the Koran should 
exhibited a surplus of 1,72. The total revenue be taught during school hours In all Muni- 
showed an advance of *95,19 over the current: eipal Urdu schools where the Compulsory Edu- 
y ear’s budget and of 57*08 over the revised cation Act inay be in foroc, provided that the 
estimate. The total expenditure showed an in- ! expenses of such teaching are borne by the local 
crease of 1,33,63 over the current year’s budget j Muslim Community. The Hon. Mr. Bhurgri 


and of 1,24,66 over the revised estimate. The 
budget estimates for the ensuing year Included 
9,80 for expenditure out of unexpended balances 
of the Imperial grants given for education, sanita- 
tion, agriculture and allied objects and medical 


was for amending the motion so as to read that 
the Koran should be taught outside school hours. 
After a manlier of shakers had spoken, Sir 
Tbrahlm Rahimtulla deprecated the advocacy of 
measure which would still further li&ndicap the 


elief since the year 1911-12. The budget also Muslim pupils in the race for education, as com- 
provided about 47,00 ou account of the grant of ! pored with non-Muslim pupils. Muslim pupils 
war allowances or about 40,00 in excess of the 1 were now compelled to study Urdu in addition 
charges for grain compensation allowance which to one of the local vernaculars before they could 
would otherwise have to be paid to tho low paid study English. Tho effect of passing this resohi- 
establlshments. Also provision was made for tion would be to compel him to undergo lnstruc- 
expendlture In connection with tlve relief of dls- ; tion in tho Koran during school hours. Speaking 

{Figures in thousands of rupees.) 
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as a Mussulman, hr -uid this w-is not In the 
interests erf MiiHsalnuuis themsilws. On Mm If 
of Goverunicul, hr muld .nrept nt-dlnr tin* 
original motion nor tin- .imcmlmcnt 

The lloii. Duwnn I * iliadiir K LI. Godbolv 
moved that the Government of Bombay he re- 
commended to move the government, of India to 
revise the feeder railway terms ol 191.5 and 
3914 to suit, the present llnanrial conditions In 
India, so as to induce private capital to conu* in 
freely for tin- ‘■t.utmg ol the feeder railway-. that j 
were reqiund lor the development ot tin* Civm- j 
«loiu;> Alter seveial Hpe.ikei-i had supported | 
t In* motion il W.is wit lull a v\ it at the request ot i 
the lion Mr. C.miucliiiel, who said that Go\em- 1 
n.enl, \\<ie awaiting the dei bion of the tjovein- . 
incut oi India in this matter. 

The lion. Mr Straugmuri next moved lhat j 
Cirly steps lie taken toward-, the tiielioii ol a| 
new court-house ioi the Court of the Judicial • 
Commissioner of Sind ami toi the equip- ; 
ment of I he existing Court with an adequate 
mid corn | >e tent stall Jle described the existing j 
Courthouse in obsolete and msanitaiv. and lack- I 
ihg in modem conveniences and the staff, which ! 
was paid on a lower level than the eomspond- 1 
lug Courts <ff Oudh and the Central ProMiiees 1 
aw Inefficient and oxer winked. The motion was j 
strongly suppoited by meiuheis horn Sind and was j 
accepted on behalf of Goxeiiumnt attir it had | 
I men explained that the Ihiumial pioxMoii in.uli ! 
in 1914 for this puipmc could not he utilised J 
owing to tho w it*. The budget tor tin* coming ! 
olhetal year contained provisions toi it. ! 

At the .lulv meeting ot tty* Council the Hon 1 
Mr. (J. K. L’aiekh moved a resolution with regal d j 
to the signing of the Peace Treaty expressing ! 
th«‘ protound thankfulness of the Council and 1 
tindeiing ils congratulations to Great Biitam 
and her Allies Ilia TCxn IJeucv, in putting the j 
resolution 1o the Count it. said the whole Empire j 
including India had emerged scenic toon the 
struggle with unstained honour Thu teimina 
t.lon ot the, war would bring new responsibilities 
to India und it. was the task of his Government, 
and the members of the Conned to guide India *•* 
national aspirations und enthusiasm tor tlu 
nwakeuing of which the Butish people were ic- 
sponsible, but. he asked them to remember that, 
national development was perfected by shady 
advance rather than by forced marches. 

After th- Budget Debah the Bill further to 
amend the Bombay Port Tiust Act, the Ihll j 
further to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act | 
and the Government Occupants (Sind) Act wa re ■ 
carried through the three stages without discus- ! 
sion. The Bill to amend the Bombay City \ 
Tobacco Act was read a tirst. time and referred \ 
to a Select Committee. 

Among the rrsolutkms >vas one by the non. 

Mr. Paranjpye recommending Government to 
issue instructions to Commissioners and Collectors 
asking them to include among the nominated 
members of the various local boards and munici- 
palities suitable men from the depressed classes 
whenever such men were available. The Govern - 
t blent accepted this resolution with a modification 
■ that the officers in question should give effect 
to this recommendation 4 * as far as possible," and 
thus modified, the resolution was carried. Another 
resolution was moved by the lion. Mr. BeJvi 


who asked the Government to make it compu 
sorv on .ill Municipalities and local bodies in the 
Pic^idiiinv to tlnow open the existing wells Imd 
dhui.inishulus owned by them to members of tlv 
untouchable classes or to maintain separate 
wells and dlurauiahalas lor their use. The Council 
was divided on the question. The champion? 
of the depressed classes urged that since the 
latter contributed to the revenues of, the local 
bodies they w'ore entitled to the use of the works 
constructed from the general funds. AgamM 
this, it was urged that., if the resolution was put 
into effect, it would hint the religious suscepti- 
b lilies ot the people of the higher elasf.es and 
woo’d widen the gulf between the two classes of 
th. people The Government \iew r , which wxh 
put t<» w. iid b> tin: lion. Sir Ibi.ihim Kaluml.iill.i, 
w,is that Hus was a matter which nunc within 
the proMixv of the local bodies themselxe?., and 
lb. Gov uuuent bad no legal power to compel 
municipalities and local boaids to net in the 
mamiei suggested in the resolution '1 he Govern- 
ment, their toi e, did liot. pioposr to take .inv 
decaff d line oil the question but left it. to the 
Council to decide it. themselves, (in being put 
to tht* vote, both the resolution and an amend- 
im lit were lost. 

At. the September session of the Council Hi* 
Excellency the (loveinei made a pi onou linemen t 
on the housing problem in Bombay City, in 
which he said that he had hoped to arrive at some 
concrete proposal*! for the solution of this problem 
w itlun six months oi his arrival But the attention 
of Guwnment had been occupied bv distur- 
bances ami agitations during tho early part ol 
the yar to the detriment of all other business. 
Gox* n tin' 1 nl, had e.x tended the period ot tin 
Went Ac t in Bombay not as a substitute for hous- 
ing opu.it ions but as a necessary palliative to 
those who needed it lor another tw r o years during 
the time the Government plans were being matur- 
ed and schemes undenaken. The demand for 
accommodation was confined not only to the 
labouring dashes but almost to every other class, 
whether Indian or European. They must provide 
at least llfty thousand one- room tenements for 
the labouring classes in as short a time as possible. 
Government as an authority were goiiig to do 
something but they counted ou other local autho- 
rities siieli as the l*ort Trust, .Railways arid others. 

A resolution by tho lion. Mr Wurshotamda.s 
Thakuidas urging Government to accelerate the 
pace ot construction of irrigation works 
in the Presidency led to a lengthy debate. H. E. 
the Governor assured tho Council that It was 
merely a question of finance and said that Govern- 
ment did not subscribe to the point of view put 
forward by some menilxra t-luit these irrigation 
works should be looked at from the percentage 
of nrollt they gave. Government looked at the 

matter from the point of view of the immense 

incliieet good they did to the owners of land. 
Mr. Thakurdas pressed for a division which 
resulted In the resolution being carried by 2 2 
votes against 17. Another resolution from the 
same honourable member asking the Government 
to offer further Inducements to cultivators to 
sink wells wras also discussed at some length, but 
in view of the official explanation that the data 
regarding the number of wells in the Presidency 
were not yet ready, he obtained permission to 
postpone it. 
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Madras Legislative Council. 


II. li. Lonl \\ illingdon reconstituted the 
Council in July and in doing lie lias, in a 
certain degree, anticipated the Montagu-Chelms- 
iord reforms by the nomination to the Council 
of a number of Indians to represent t lie minori- 
ties who would otherwise remain unrepresented 
and by increasing the non-official majority. 

The first meeting of the Legislative Council 
was held in Tebniury. The mowed object 
ot this session was tile consideration ol the 
'Him mlcd drait financial statement, hut it 
happened that by tar the most impoitant 
Lgjslatne husincss of the year was accoin (dished 
at this session Tlie Hon’ble Mr B V Nam- 
simbii Ayyar brought in a motion lor tlie 
adjournment ot the house for 24 hours on the 
ground that certain paragraphs which appeared 
m the Administration Kepoit- ot the Presidency 
betrayed an attitude antagonistic to popular 
■is jurat ions, that the fioMinment were denting 
t lie impression that they were taking sides with 
tlie capitalists iu the economic struggle of the 
lubourciH. lie adduced, as an additional 
leason for the motion that it was widely be- 
lie ved that the circular which was then under 
cm illation among the members ot the Indian | 
Civil Service was ciigineeied by the Govern- j 
menk and that the Government should | 
openlv dissociate themselve s hum bot h these j 


taxation und the budget subject only to certain 
statutory limitations and full powers m regard 
to the staff, the right of the Local Government 
to exercise a veto in the case of certain high 
officials being now reserved. It. transferred 
many powers from the Local Government to tlie 
Council and from the Council or the .Standing 
Committee to tlie Standing Committee or tile 
Commissioner. It also increased the borrowing 
powers of the Corporation and authorised it to 
raise new- taxes. The changes introduced m 
the constitution of the Corjioration and in the 
mechanism of its working will have the effect 
ol popularising the administration and associat- 
ing a much wider circle ot people in the ta*lc. 

| Die, motion for the. City Municipal Bill being 
■ passed mlo law had, however, to lie deferred 
to the meeting held in March as the sanction 
oi tlie Government of India had to he obtained 
on eeituin details. An interesting scene occur* 
rol when the motion that the Bill he passed 
into law was .nought in. The Hou’blc Mi. 

| B V. M.uasimha A war, iu opposing it, began 
to n ad his speech in Tamil. The President oi 
the Council (Lord I’entlund) pointed out. that 
tliough tlie matter was not provided for by the 
rules Jie won Id advise the gentleman to adopt 
the usual practice. Mi. Narasimha Vyyar, 
however, declined to do so ami asked tor a ruling 

Jurffiihitmir m Si n. in T'uvil . TJin Onvidoul 


disallowed the motion The Hon’ble Member 
stated that, the ruling had not tlie support ot 
any provision of law or statute! > rule and 
protested against- the ruling by leaung the 
Counnl Chamtar for a few hours. The IJon'ble j 
.Sir Alexander f'ardcw then presented the dratt 
Financial Statement, the discussions on which j 
extended for over three days. On the 
succeeding four days the consideration of the 
Madras City Municipal Bill and the Madras 
'Vgrioultural Pests and Diseases hill was the 
chief business. The Madras City Municipal 
Bill was by far the most important piece of 
legislation that, the Council had betor" it during 
the .id ministration of Lord Pentland and no less I 
than tour and a half days at this hession and I 
nearly two days at the March session were 1 
devoted to the consideration ot its various 
clauses. .No less than 130 amendments were 
proposed to tlie various sections of the Bill, 
They related, among other Dungs, to the secur- 
ing of the panel system of appointing its 
chief executive officer, powers for fixing the 
salary that should be paid to the. higher officers, 
tlie representation of the Muhammadans and 
other minorities, the prevention of persons 
interested in contracts with the Corjioration 
from becoming members of the Corjioration 

council and lor securm# additional powers for 

the imposition of new taxes. The amendments 
were given full consideration by the Govern- 
ment and such of them as were not opposed to 
the principles underlying the proposed legisla- j 
tion, were accepted by tlie Government. The ' 
Bill in the form in which it was finally accepted I 
by the Council gave effect to the. recommenda- 
tion* of the Pe centralisation Commission 
in Tcgard to the control of the Local Govern- 
ment of the City Municipal Corporation. It 
conferred on the Council hill control over 


; nan itt ruic mm om ot oi.ier as n was couirar> 

[ fo the traditional pi act-ice oi the house. 

The Madras Agricultural Pests and 
Diseases Bill was then taken into configura- 
tion ’I lie lew amendments proper d t-o the 
clauses ol the Bill related to unatm of detail. 
They wore mostly acce]ited bv the Government. 
The non-oiliciai monitors, in giving their snp- 
jioifc to tins Go \ eminent measure, recognised 
that, it, was a piece, of lienetlct nt, legislation 
intended foi the wolf a re of the agriculturists 
in this part of the country. The Bill was 
passed into law on the Ibtli February, 1010. 

Of the resolution* on matters of general 
public interest, inured at the Maicli meeting, 
the one on which attention was keenly 
centred was that brought forward by the 
Hon’ble Mr. B. V, Narasimha Ayyar that 
a committee of officials and lion -officials 
Ik* appointed to enquire into the grievances 
of the public regarding the distribution or 
supply oi kerobine oil, paddy and other neces- 
saries of life- Allied to this jesoJution were, 
those brought, forward by the, Hon’ble, Mr. 1C. 
Kama Avyangar for the allotment, of funds to 
relieve distress caused by the high prices of 
food -stuffs and by the Hon’ble Mr. B. Venkata - 
pathi Kaju asking for the issue of instructions 
to the Director ol Uivii supplies to remove the 
inter- district restrictions on the transport of 
food -stuffs. Nearly all the in cm Ik; rs of tlie 
Conned took part in the debate. The IToirble 
Sir A . Lardcw, on behalf of the Government, 
explained that the Government were alive to 
the seriousness and gravity of the situation. 
While they sympathised with the hard lot of 
the people created by the high prices which 
were unparalleled in history, even in the worst 
famines J hey were of opinion that the restric- 
tions on transport were necessary. 
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The resolution r« commending that steps ho , 
taken to Initiate legislation foi chef king the 
growth of Juwnile smoking w is next const 1 
lined lho Govt rniuent who not sit talk d 
Hint on the information before them legislation 
ou the subject coul 1 be undertaken The 
mo\er withdrew it on tiu as&urarico*glvtn by 
the Government that tluv will communlcito 
the discussions on tin resolution to the local I 
bodies for thur opinions and invite also the 1 
opinions of otlnr Loral Governments lhe . 

next monition related to the proposal that 1 

errtain of th< recommendations of tlic Go- 
virnnunt of fndn math in their rt solution on 
local Self Government for th non ofneiah 
nation of local bodies should lx gi\«u cflut 
to irunudiatdy lhe lion hie Mi V Raja 
gopolachamr, on behalf of th Government 
proinistd tint tho suggestion wonhl lie const 
dt red in connection with tho District Mnnui 
T> lilt us uul tool Bonds Bills whieh vuie 
t In n under revision lhe nsolutnn win 
tlumipun withdrawn V resolution suggest 
ing that tlio Government of India should bi 
approached for a lump grant for the diulop 
ment of Industries in tins Presidency w is also 
withdrawn wlnn the Government pointed out 
that under the existing tunnud relation-., tiu 
pionosil was unacrcptiblo 

At the April meeting the lion lie Mr lod 
hunter presented tho Budget for 101 I 20 A 
Bill to amend the V idns Outpoits ins \rt 
wan then mtroduud and referred to a sil*<t 
cornmitti o 

1 he Council mwlv constituted bv H 1 
Joid Willingdon met on the 11th August 

A motion to amend tho mbs of debate so 
that 1 nglisii might be tiu sole nu diuiu of 
debit< in (ouncil was brought forw nd by tiu 
Hon ble tho Advocate (.moral seconded u a 
approved The rejeort of tiu select comnu tec 
on the Outports ] Hiding and Shipnln » I ers 
Bill was then prt suit* d tin Bill and the re port 
win then taken into consideration and the 
motion that the Bill be passed 1 ito law was 
carried A Bill to amend the Madras tml 
( ourtB Act was also passed ’nto law without 
reference to a silcct committee A Bill to 
amend the Madras l orest Ait, which w is 
purely of a non coiitcnMnua nituro and which 
was entirely a sequel to th* rt cent appointment 
ot jl Chief Conservator of 1 orests who took the 
>U« of tho Boird of Revenue in regard to 
orest administration, was tlun brought foiward 


and it was passed into law The nin oftiml 
members tlnn elected the Finance Committee 
for tin coming year 

At the \o\ ember sission tho jnt£rpel 
lations numbcied <120 and theu weu d> 
resolutions I ord Willingdon took the occasion 
to ( xhort the interpellators to have some <on 
sideiation for tho overworked Secretariat and 
to use ihiir powers of interpellation only in 
ltgard to matters of real public inter* st and 

eufegtatod that the Tuhlliitv Uoaul and till' 

1 ditor’S I able may bo freely used to obtain tin 
information they wanted Jle also advis d 
them to take tho District Oiiiuis mom into 
their confidence* as most of the matt rs inta 
pellatcd upon wore within thur knowledge 

Of tiu l<gis]itivo mnsur s tin Village 
Courts Bill though ismall measure w is i 
pie it imioiUmc loi mill India Ih I ill 
was pissed into law and vests full and auton > 
moils pow*r> m th* hinds of villigu-. to dt U 
with t hi d\U md ci limn al litigation tho tonn r 
up to Rs iQ and the latter confined U petty 
| cases of tiu ft and mischief arising in th 
I villi„c Huso courts ire to lx punJuvt 
courts the meinlKT* of which ill l»c wholly 
I cl( cted h\ tlio villagers, tho numbers, in turn 
I electing their President These courts will 
1 rutically ha\( exclusive jurisdiction of villigo 
litigation It is hoped tint this measure \wll 
tend ti cluck tht volume of wasteful litigation 
charade rlstie of South Indian villages in 
neent veais lho District Municipalities 
Bill w is a *ompi honour meisure introduce l 
to re vise ''nd bring up to cUte the law rclitm 
to th so bodies winch ire spnnging into *\is< 
tnee n evti ineicising numbers m the J iehi 
do \ As In the cast of tlie ( ity 'Municipal 
\et til mtisiuc is intended to vest lirgti 
pow rs m the municipal bodi s, increase then 
cleetiv element ami develop thur i sounes 
v ith i u w to enabling them to iiovub icr 
soml amenities ot tlie communities bitter and 
moi efhciently JNonoflui.il meruit is sougnl 
to hive the measure postponed till alter the 
Re minis had been introduced, is they were of 
o(imon that tho Bill could bo further enlarged 
ind mul a better instrument oi (opnlur and 
progressive i< f arm ill urban are as in i h disli cts 
Hits howev i, w is strongly resisted by tin 
I ( e>\e rnment nnel by a section of non official 
who felt th it to postpones lb would be to throw 
aw u in amount of labour and thought lx stowed 
on tk Bill, which, even its opponents admitted 
was a great improvement on the present Act 


Bengal Legislative Council. 

From the legislative point of view the year introdueed ills Bill the whole question of pil- 
was an outstanding one, for not only was tho miry education was under tho consideration 
cold weather session of tho Bengal Legislative ot the Government, and the Bill, when It bad 
Council the most fruitful for several vears iu i been amended by the Select Committee, fitted 
measures actually passed, but two acts passed in so well with tho views of the Government 
marked a new stage in legislative practice in as to the best method ot proceeding with the 
the Province These w ere the Juvenile Sraok- extension of primary education that thev 
ing Act and the Bengal Primary Education accepted Mr Roy s measure which. It \» hoped. 
Act, the first private member's bills to be will mean a large measure in advance 
passed In the Bengal Council Dr Suhrawardy The Bengal Tenancy Bill, a measure to 
was the author of the former and Babu Surendra amend the Tenancy Act in various formal 
Rath Roy of the latter When Mr Roy 1 and minor details, was passed at the first meeting 
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nt' the year ou January 21, while tlio most 
important measure to becomo law was the 
Village Self-Government Act, introduced 
by l^ord Sinlia in April of the previous year, 
.md not actually passed until the last meeting 
fit the cold weather session on April 14th. The 
object of this Act is to establish elective village 
committees to administer village affairs and 
exercise restricted Judicial powers. This mea- 
sure proved to bo very controversial, and when 

it emerged from the Select Committee there 

were so many amendments to it that a motion 
was carried to re -comm it it to the Committee. 
I< came to the Council again at the April meet- 
ing, and even then did not satisfy the non- 
oflieial members, for the amendments of which 
notice had been given numbered 221. Their 
disposal took the greater part- of two days, 
.uni 70 were lost, 02 withdrawn, 62 fell through, 
being consequential, and 12 were accepted 
I his Hill was piloted through t^p Council by 
sir ITi nry Wheeler, m the absence through 
illness of the, Maharaja of Hurd wan. 

On February 18, after the Village Solf- 
■loveri) merit Bill had been sent back to the 
l omimttor, Bui Maheudru Chandra Mitter 
moved that Government take steps to standar- 
dise prices of foodstuffs and cloth- Sir 
Henry Wheeler admitted that prices were high 
■oid that the poor wen* suffering, but said thov 
could not bring forward such a remedy for 
a matter which was not provincial but a 
(motion K*r all India, nay of all the world, lie 
I nnted out. the difficulties with which any 
''*em ol control wiis beset, and said he diet 
not think It wise to disturb normal trade condi- 
' I'iJis or unset tin* market, though they were, 
".itching * he situation carefully and * should 
"■lion appi ,u* n'*ce>sarv they would take if. 

I 'k resolution w is defeated 

I >urmg the Budget debate, "lmh extended 
,i ' ei three d’lyn, a number of interesting re- 
.ffi'tjons wen* moved. 

Mr Phelps proposed that, two lakhs be 
" ‘W(bd for improving the medical services 
’ 1 He* hospitals in Calcutta, but, on 8ir Henry 
'* '*• *’h*i assuring him that there was no intan- j 
Hoi. on the part of Government of reducing | 


j for nearly two years) on the ground, mainly 
that the Oorporatlon itself did not. want the 
! organisation proposed to be set up under the 
! Bill, lie said that tho Corporation had chang- 
I ed its mind, and now protested against some 
of the, thipgs they formerly asked for. The 
motion was carried. 

The Food Adulteration Bill was passed 
at tho same meeting, and a Bill to further 

amend tlie Calcutta Mice Act, 1868, and the 

Calcutta Suburban Police Act, I860, designed 
to strengthen the hands of the Commissioner 
[ of Police arid to improve the discipline of the 
i force, was referred to a Select (Tot mult too. 

Sir Frank Carter moved for* a commission 
of inquiry into the leper problem and legis- 
lation requited in connection with it, and advo- 
cated tht* establishment of a leper colony in 
some hill station or semi-hill station, where 
they could be comfortably housed and could 
woik for their keep. The present leper asylum 
at Go bra, which was quite inadequate for its 
purpose, could then he used as an observation 
camp, where suspected cases could be watched, 

Sir Henry Wheeler said tho present leper 
population of Bengal was about- 17,000 out of 
total population of l-> millions, and them were 
three asylums- -at Gobra, Bunkum, and JUncc- 
g unge lie Haid what was needed was a wliolc- 
Tndia inquiry, and that he was quite willing 
to bring the question to tho notice of the 
Government of India. 

On this promise the resolution was withdrawn 

Four resolutions on the subject of high prices 
I were moved at this meeting, and, in reply, 

| Mr Gumming gave a resume of what 
i the Government had done They nad, ho 
| said, tried to use the food available for 
the greatest good 01 the g • cates t number 
| Steps had been taken to control the price of 
Burma rice, but it was practically impossible 
to regulate the. supply of Bengal rice. There, 
was, too, a difficulty in that the people would 
not take, Burma rice if they could possibly 
get Bengal. Three of the resolutions urging 
the Government to take -d-eps to increase sup- 
plies and to reduce pi ices were accepted 


1 \p nditure on Calcutta hospitals during the 
\ -ir, the honorary member withdrew his 
motion 

Hal Haulm Churn Pal moved that five lakhs 
hi provided for tho extension of primary odu- 
' -dion in Calcutta, the amount to be, met by 
corresponding reductions in the provision made 
ho building nurses’ quarters at the Medical 
College Hospital, and in the grant-in-aid for 
i duration. Sir Frank Carter and 81f llajcndm 
Hooker jee opposed the motion, which found 
no support even from non-official members 
-i ml was lost. 

In addition t.o Hie measures already referred 
1o, tho Calcutta Hackney Carriage Bill, trans- 
ferring the control of gharries in the city from 
the Corporation to the Police, was passed into 
law. 

When the Cornual assembled for the inon" ! 
soon sitting in CaleiFU cn July 3, tlie Maharaja 
of Burdwan moved ’he withdrawal of the 
Calcutta Municipal Bill (which had been 


At the September meeting, on the motion 
of Mr. W. II. Phelps, a Curnindteo was appointed 
to consider the whole question of the causes of 
excessive land value*) and high rents in Calcutta, 
and, if possible, to suggest remedies 

The Maharaja of Bind wan, while sympathis- 
ing with the resolution, feared that it would 
not provid" un immediate remedy ior the 
excessive, rents which had been referred to. 
If the control bad had good effects m Bombay, 
however, there would be good cause for an 
investigation in C.ileuttii, and he therefore, 
on behalf of the Government, accepted the 
motion, which was then carried unanimously. 

At the next meeting, on November 10, a 
resolution advocating that tlie Government 
approach l bo Government of India for a grant 
01 fifty lakhs of rupees, or such sum as they 
1 bought ncccssaiy, for the relief of sufferers: 
through the Eastern Bengal Cyclone, was 
carried ; while at the lost meeting of the year 
on December 18, the Cruelty to Animals BUI 
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The United Provinces Legislative Council. 


The United Provinces l.cgMiillvc Council 
met at Allahabad on il itll January, Sir ilnrcourt 
Butler providing Arnold the resolutions 1 
was one hy Mr Cliiiitaiiiani requiring tin* 
development of industries should lx* a provincial 
subject with full libeity of action to tho Local 
Government and Government of India ofllcors 
should stand in the relation of advisers to the j 
liOeal government Mr. Chat ter joe said the 
question was under diseusrion between the | 
Government ol India and the IammiI Govern- 
ment ami he was not in a position to express | 
any opinion now. Mr. Dluntumani a ho moved j 
that tlie Government of India should allow the I 
Local Government to <lraw upon its accumulated 1 
balance to the needed extent lor rxjienditiirc j 
mm-rccuriiug or ircmrmg m the coming ilium- | 
n,il year Mr. Sim said the Tlo?rible lucmbr | 
was simply proposing tiiat Ixscai Governments j 
idiould budget ior bankrupted. As regards ! 
the lust pari, Government had no ohjeelion to ! 
make provision foi nun-recurring cxpendltuie 1 
in the coming financial vea r The first part J 
of the resolution was earned and the second j 
lost. Mr. Lhinlamani also moved 1h.it the ! 
Lieutenant-! Jovcrnm should abrogate the rule ! 
requiring Deputy I’olleetois to call on .Snperm- I 
tendenLs of Police Mr O’ Dorm. II replied it I 
must be left entinly to the good feeling of I 
olTiecrs themselves to decide whether they will 1 
adhere to the practice or not. It was not a 1 
matter for deteirnnmtion bv ollieial order 'the i 
resolution was withdrawn. Mr. Shahid Itosain j 
moved a resolution of congratulation to Lord ' 
Smlia on his elevation to tli«* peeiagc His . 
Honour said he wished to assonate linn -elf 
and his Government and his oflicers with Die 
resolution whole-l\e.uh'dl\ 

The Donnell nn*l at 1 ueknow on 1th Miinh : 

when Mr. Sim presented the Financial ! 
Statement- The budget estimates for thr I 

financial year It) ID-20 provide tor an income ' 
of Its. 8,1 1, ill, 000 and an expenditure of I 
Its. 8.53,50,000. Tho estimated income I 
is Rs 83,11,000 in excels of the original! 
and Its. 411,00,000 in excess of the m-wj 1 
intimate foi the nurent vonr, while the j 
estimated expenditure t weeds the original 
budget Upturn of 1018-10 by Jh*. 1, ‘>1,24,000 ! 

mid the revised by Hs, 00,0 1,000 Ol the ! 

increases anticipated land revenue is respon- I 
sihle for Its. 88,37.000 This is due to tin* j 
large suspensions m the veai 101 8- 10. Ihc 1 

recurring Increase beiug small. New settle- 
ments account for an increase of its ').:!*_> ooo 
under the maiu head of shared revenue, the 
provincial share of which Is Tts. 3,50.000. Al- 
tliough the year will open with heavy arrears, 
it is anticipated that, owing to the continuance 
of unfavourable agricultural prospects, re- 
missions and tiua pens ions during tho year will 
amount to nearly a (‘lore. The heavy fall in 
the income from stamps is, it is tliought, ot a 
temporary nature, and the estimates provide 
tor an increase of three lakhs compared with 
the tt vised estimate of 1018-10, the provincial 
share of which is Rs. 1,50.000. A large Increase 
of Rs. 25,37,000 is anticipated under excise. 
Tills is due to the intention of the Local Govern- 


mud to impose dmstic enhancements of excise, 
duties with dlect from the next Hinmeml vear. 

At tin* meeting ot the Domicil on I.Jth March 
there was n spirited debate on the proposed 
publication of a journal on educational lines 
by the Government, Hniyid Itaza Ali mumtiuu- 
ing that it was almost impossible for Govern 
ment to run a pa per on non-coutroversjal lines. 
I’andit Gokhran Nath Alisru supjmrted this 
view’, wlnji* AD Dhintamani and Pandit r l‘ara 
Datt Gmrola declared that the, experience of 
the ‘ ‘ War Journal” had shown that then? 
was room for a publication of the kind contem- 
plat'd by Government The United Provinces 
Public Gambling (Amendment) Hill, the United 
Provinces Municipalities (Amendment) Dill and 
tlu* United Provinces Primary Kducatmn Hill 
were passed. 

The discussion of the Budget took place on 
7ih April Among the speakers were INindit 
Gokaran Nath Afisra. Mr Dlimtamam, 
Mr Craw ‘'haw, the Malia raj -Kumar of IViums, 
the Maliaiaia of Bnlrampur and Sheikh Si wind 
Husain All tlie speakers offeied their con- 
gratulations to Air Him, the financial Sen**- 
tarv. on the excellence of tlie Budget, especially 
dealing with tb.e expenditure on education. 
Ml Sun thanked las non-ofTicini colleagues lor 
tlie able assistance he had received from tin; 
I'inancv Committee 'I’he Government accep- 
ted a n solution moved by Mr. Dhintamani 
jccomincndmg the enrlv consideration ol the 
si’bjtai of minute subdivision ol agricultural 
holdings and tin, taking of such stops to remedy 
the evil may be found practicable. 

\t the meeting ol the Domicil at N.uni Tat 
on 2nd .luue Mr L.imt>eit, who mtroduied the 

Town Improvement Bill, 1919, mentioned 

that advisory committees had for some time 
been at work examining improvement schemes 
for Lucknow. Allahabad ami Pawnpore and 
the reports from Lucknow and * awnpore were 
now ready In lx>th cities sch lues ot far- 
reaching importance had been considered and 
the henetlts which they were designed to confer 
should l»e realised as soon as possible. Since 
the end of April thev had been entitled to 
assume the assent of the Secretary of {Mate to 
Hie introduction of the measure anti Govermnont 
was anxious that, no further time should be 
lost in pressing on this important piece of 
legislation. 

At the meeting of the Donnell at Nnini Tal 
mi 22ml September. Air. Lamlxrt moved that 
the U. 1*. Town planning Bill bo taken Into 
consideration and passed. Mu ns hi Naravan 
Prasad Astiuroa moved certain changes, but 
thiwe were rejected by tho Government. He ve- 
nd other minor amendments proposed by 
Han’ble members were lost. Tho BUI was 
passed and His Honour congratulated the 
Donnell, tlV, committees concerned and Mr. 
Lambert, on the passing of Die Bill. Munshi 
Narayan" Prasad Astliana subsequently moved 
another amendment to the Bill providing for 
appeals to the High Court from awards given 
under the Act, This was accepted by Govern 
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ment, subject, to restrict ion? J.alla Su-khbir 
emu'll moved a resolution providing lor tho 
increase of the rate collection allowed io zemin- 
dars on account of tlu* wider rate. Tills was 
accepted in a modified form. 

A resolution to increase the tax on motor cars 
was lost, anotliei regiuding .111 increase oi pay 


e-n 

to the armod • police was witlidrawn on liis 
Honour explaining that the mutter was unde 
u moderation. Sycd Baza AH’s resolution 
about tho shoe removal question was not 
supported bv Jus non-oiliejal colleagues and 
v\a» lost by an ovcl whelming majority. 


Punjab Legislative Council. 


In t In* first lull <d the vear JIM') ti\(' irn'etiugs 
o| llic Punjab Legislative Con m il ueic laid at. 
Goveimiunt House, Lnhoic, with the la.dor 
which the I’losidenlship oi Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
came to .m honouiable close. One, meeting was 
li< Id m the second half ot the year. 

At the opening meeting, on Felunary rt and 7, \ 
four important Hills wen* passed by the Council, j 
Of these the Punjab Courts Act (Aim ndmeut) 
Hill was based on the conversion of tho Chief ‘ 
Court into a High Court and was of a nou- 
contcntirms nature. The District Boards Act I 
(Amendment) lhll, also passed, provided tor the, 1 
inclusion ot registration ot m. images among the ; 
otliei objects tor which fees may be charged and ; 
aimed at placing marriage re g 1st 1 a turn mi a more 
de Unite and permanent basis and at legalising | 
the e\is ting system whero it was in force ; 
without modifying it The Punjab Custom ! 
(How r to Cont-estj Hill, which purposed to enact 1 
jcstrictious on the power to contest an aliena- ! 
tion ot immoveable propcity or the appoint - 
Plant of an heir by descendants nr collaterals - 
on the ground that it was contrary to ciisloni, , 
was also circulated for opinion The Hill owed , 
its origin to a conference at Simla on Punjab 1 
customary law and aimed at giving cllcet to 1 
Rome of the recommendations of that conference 1 
The Adulteration of Food Hill which aimed j 
at securing tho sale of food m a pun* and 
genuine condition and for prevention of adultera- 
tion was passed unanimously. Finally the 
Punjab Compulsory Education Bill, to which 
a lull da\’s sitting was devoted was passed into 
law under the new title of'* The Primary Edu- 
cation Act/' the Hon. Mr. Richey, Director of 
Public Instruction, being heartily cougratulatcd 
on the successful enactment of a viry urgent 
measure. Speaking on the Hill Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer said that it might not lie the last and 
final form of legislation on the subject but it was 
the most responsible measure undertaken during 
hh term of office its Miec^s would depend on 
the co-operation of the public, esjiecially the 
rural classes. Among the resolutions brought 
before the Council one, moved by R. B, Baksbi 
lihan Lai, recommending that in future not less 
than throe-fourths of the educational expendi- 
ture of local todies should be met from 
provincial revenues was lost, and another by 
the same mover, making a similar proposal in 
the matter of sanitary expenditure, was 
withdrawn. 

21 


'I lie amended draft of (lie Punjab Financial 
Statement wa.s piesented by (be lion. Ml. 

() I’. LuiiI’mJi 11 , Finance 3 Lem her, at a meeting 
of the Legislative Domicil held on Mareli 7. 
The opening bid nice was its. 2,23,15,001) , the 
l( venue. Its. 5,88,50,000; the t Xpeiidituro, 
Its 0,02,28,000 ; and the closing balance Us. 
2,00 57,000 The stui uncut dwells oil the fact 
that. 1 he >mr did not. pass without financial 
anxieties, owing to failure of the rains, high 
price-* of fund plains, provision ot a special war 
allow. one to Govt_rnriicnt servants, etc., and 
provincial balances escaped being indented nit 
only by unexpected amt substantial betterments 
under certain land revenue heads and a largo 
surplus imd< r exuse. The presentation of tho 
bmigi t was nuuked llus vear by a change of 
pioceduie I here had been objeetie io to tho 
old rults and 11 rule] 1l«* new 8>sbm tho Khmii- 
ciiil statement would bo in the bands of the 
Council a lull week lor consideration and for 

ariK mlment by mean* of n solutions us well (VJ 

for tlMuiwsiou while the facts were fresh in the 
minds ot mem bnii. Another feature ot the 
iinunnal jiositinn was that while the war had 
hindered progress in many Ju returns in the past 
it was possible in the present year Io make up 
Ice wav » especially m education, industries and 
public works Thi discussion on t hi* budget 
took place on March Id and was ehielly notable 
| toi a rebuke adnuulsteied by the President to 
| ceitain 11011 - officials tor tin* irresponsible mariner 
I in which allegations had been made agnin-t the 
j excise policy ot Government, without a proper 
I knowledge of the tacts and figures on record, 
i Sir Michael O’Dwyer, however, added that 
I Government, welcomed will considered advice in 
1 the matter us this ptoblem was receiving their 
j close attention. 1’mler the. Jleiorm Scheme he 
! said non-official im nibers would probably have 
I a groat increase of |>o\»er and responsibility and 
j the eliief direction I 11 whidi this would be cm- 
I ployed was the region of finance. His Honour 
; thought that on the whole the Goum-il had dona 
j fairly well m tdiis ltrst, experiment mid he con- 
! gratulatrd the Finance Member on tie* manner 
i In which he had run the gauntlet of non-official 
j critklsm. Ot three resolutions on the. Budget 
; moved bv t lie Iton. JC. H. Fazli- llussahi, two 
were negatived and one was withdrawn, the 
1 discussion of the 011 c proposing an increase under 
the head of educational expenditure occupying 
! the best part of the meeting held ou March 1 1, 
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There was a full meeting of the Council on 
.April 7 when cordial tributes were paid to 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer, the retiring Lieut. 
Governor and the Budget after ilnal discussion 
was passed. Ills 110110111 replied in a dignified 
and impressive farewell speech dwelling at some 
length on the success of the measure* Govern- 
ment had taken to scenic public ruder in the 
Province, lie emphasis'd — and Ins words vcie 
justified in a -very few days hy the tragic events 
which have left a maik on the province — that. 
Government would not hesitate to use all means 
at, its disposal to check any lecurmnee of clis- 
ordei. Nr -Michael O’liwycr also made an 
important statement on constitutional retoims \ 
and spoke with justifiable pride cm the Punjab's 
record in the war. 

Only one short moc tang oi the Council was held 
in the remaining portion of the v ear on Movem- 
ber 10, when Sir Edward Mnclagnn made 
his maidrn speech as President, of tins Cornu ll. 
His opening speech was brief and unpretentious 
and made onlj a passing reference to the disturb- 


ances of April which he said had not come with- 
in the cognisance of the Council. After paying 
a tribute to the late Mr. 0. W. Parker, a valued 
nan-official European member who died on 
Xou-mber 2, Sir Edward Mac lagan went on to 
survey flic prospects of industrial advancement 
in the Punjab as the result of tlie Impetus given 
to manufactures by the war. At the cm 1 elusion 
ot bis speech four oi the unofficial Indian mem- 
bers delivered Irn f speeches welcoming the new 
Lieutenant, Govern r. The only legislation, 
however, was concerned with two technical 
measures on the subject of customary law. The 
Punjab Custom (Power to Contest) Bill intro- 
duced on February l> was referred to n select 
committee The H 011 . Mr. J5. A Joseph, Jt eve- 
nin' Sectary, also introduced the Punjab Limi- 
tation (Custom) Bill, the object of which was to 
amend and consolidate the law governing the 
limitation of suits relating to alienation of an* 
ee.strol immoveable propel t\ and appointments 
of heirs hy person*, following agricultural 
( iibtoms in the Punjab. This Bill was referred 
to a select committee and the Council adjourned. 


Burma Legislative Council. 


Tho first meeting of the year was held <>,» , 
March lb, 1911). The Uon’hle Mr. YV< hb 
introduced the Burma flahitu.il OflVndns’ 
Restriction Bill, a mcnMire similar to that 
passed in the Punjab in J 01 H Tlie olqe.ut 
of the Bill is to enable the authorities to restrict 
the movements of habitual (Minimal* to n»,\ 
prescribed area and to require them to report, 
themselves if that is deemed neeissaiy. It, 
was referred to a select commiltee. 

The lion’blo Mr. Keith pr^onied the 

Be vised Financial Statement . lie showed 
that the provincial receipts for the >ear ending 
March 31, 3 91«, had proved four laklis belter 
than the estimate, and the \e.*ir closed wtfli a 
balance of Its. Ob lakhs, or three lakhs moo: 
than was anticipated. Tlie revised estimates 
for the year 1919-20 were then examined. The 
original budget provided for receipts Us <W:> 
lakhs, expenditure Rs. Cl 5 lakhs. Receipt* 
lu the revised estimate were placed at Bs 
lakhs, expenditure was unchanged. Thus tlie 
balance for the year was Bs. 40 lakhs and 
the total provincial balance 11s. 135 l.ikli* 
The receipts were swelled bv two grunts irom 
Imperial Be venues, four laklis for an Agricul- 
tural College at Mandalay, and eleven lakhs 
towards the cost of the Military Police Oper- 
ations in the Chin Hills, which involved an 
increased expenditure of 15 laklis over the 
original estimate. If these items are excluded, 
it Is seeu that the revenue was five Jukh* less 
than the estimates mid the ex]iendituro eleven 
lakhs less. land revenue suffered to the extent, 
of IB laklis from a shortage in the rice crop, 
and heavy remissions of capitation tax were 
allowed in Arakan, where the lack of shipping 
prevented cultivators from exporting their 


lice. On the rdlur hand revenue from forest* 
wn* 11 v» lakhs hett<r than the estimates and 
income t.i x meic.-ised by hcven lakh* 'J'lio 
s.i'Uig of eleven lakhs on tho 1 xpcndlture sub’ 
was clue to the depletion by the, war of tlie Public 
Works Staff, which linden d it impossible to 
carry out piojeds planned and funded 

The Budget estimates for 1919-20 provide for 
an increase of Tbs. CJ!) lakhs and an expenditure 
ot m ailv Its. 07b lakhs, of whiofi Its, dOJ JdklW 
fire to he appropriated from the balance of Its, 
J*b"i lakh* at the end oi tlie previous year. The 
provincial balance will thus be, reduced to R« Obi 
lakhs, of which only sixty laklis an, available 
for general purposes The remainder is s pcci Il- 
ea II v reserved for various objects under the 
order* of the Government, ot India, The o'-ti- 
inatcd receipts aie sixtoeu laklis below the 
revised estimate ot receipts m the previous sear : 
but these were* swolk n by the collection ot some 
se\euty laklis ot arrears of land revenue instead 
ot thi' noimal five to ton lakhs. Compared with 
the last year before the war there is an increase 
in revenue of seventy-two lakhs, divided between 
Laud Revenue, Forests, Excise, and Imperial 
assignments. On tho expenditure side the 
allotment for public works rises from 82k to 
Bill lakhs, the largest, ever made lu the history 
of the province Half of this sum is for original 
works New roads will absorb thirty-eight 
lakhs, and six lakhs will be contributed to local 
hind*, for the same purpose. Expenditure on 
iorc*t, increases by Rs. 91 laklis, but then: is a 
saving of over ten lakhs on police. 

The second meeting took place on April 17. 
The Hon. Dr. Parakli asked questions with re- 
gard to the employment of Burmese women and 
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girls &8 cheroot rollers in the Federated Malay [ 
States, concerning which alarm and suspicion | 
had been displayed in the Rangoon press, Tho j 
Hon. Mr. Webb’s reply showed that there was ; 
no ground whatever for the suspicion that girls | 
were being sent to Penang for immoral purposes. ; 
Under Burmese rule the emigration of Burmese j 
women was entirely forbidden. 

The Hon, Mr. Webb presented the Report of i 
the Select Committee on the Burma Habitual I 
Offenders* Restriction Bill and recommended ; 
that the Bill be passed as amended. 1 

Tho Hon. Mr. Keith presented the Civil ; 
Budget Estimates for 10UI-2O which he hud j 
explained at the previous meeting. No altera- j 
tion in the Revised Financial Statement had 
been made by the Government of India, and I 
with the exception of minor changes in tho ! 
allotment of funds for Irrigation and Civil 
Worlcfljthe figures and explanations submitted 
at the meeting on March 13th still held good. 

The Hvii Mr. Du Bern moved that Govern- 
ment. should appoint a Committee to select a 
hite and approve of plans for a contagious Dis- 
eases Hospital in Rangoou arid provide funds 
for it in the ensuing year, ilc was supported 
by three other members. In reply the Hon. 
Mr Tonkinson expounded the policy of Govern- 
ment In tlio matter He showed that under an 
arrangement made in 11)02 Government, in ex- 
change for a surrender of excise receipts, took 
over from the Municipality tho existing hospitals 
in Rangoon, but made it quite clear that this 
airangement implied no responsibility for 
hospitals or dispensaries to be opened thei tailor. 
'Hie annual receipt* of tho Municipality were . 
diminished by two lakhs, while Government ! 
incurred responsibility for an annual outlay of , 
Rs. 1,83,000. Government, however, accepted j 
responsibility for the building of tho new General | 
Hospital at a cost of nearly thirty-throe lakhs, i 
and the annual chargos in connection witli this j 
hospital alone, met entirely from provincial 1 

funds, arc now ltd, 4,20,000. The Municipality i 

has thus made a good bargain. Government j 
now suggested that tho Municipality should re- ' 
cognise its responsibilities and proposed to I 
retransfer the existing Contagious Disease's j 
_ Hospital, sanctioning an annual payment to the 
Municipality equivalent to tho charges incurred 
in the past on this and on tho Municipal Plague 
Hospital, together with a contribution towards I 
new buildings. The Resolution was therefore ! 
modified and carriod In the following form : 

'* That a Committee bo appointed by the Local 
Government to select a site and submit plans 
for a Contagious Diseases Hospital In tho City 
of Rangoon ;and tliat tho provision of funds be ! 
forthwith discussed by the Local Government i 
with the Rangoon Municipal Committee,** j 

At the third meeting on the 10th of April the 
Habitual Offenders* Restriction Bill was passed, 

In tho general discussion of tlie Budget the 
Hon. Mr. GoodlllTe urged that some portion of 
the provincial balance should bo utilised for tho 
construction of a Contagious Diseases Hospital 
and for carrying out the recommendations of 
the Stock-breeding Committee. The Lon 
Mr. Llm Chin Tsong referred to tho high degree 
of criminality in the province as shown in suc- 
cessive Administrative Reports and suggested 


measures for its reduction. On the assumption 
that crime would bo found on investigation to 
be most frequent ip the interval between har- 
vest and the next year's sowing, ho recommended 
employ niont of villagers in the construction of 
roads and the re-afforestatlon of tracts cleared 
of Umber to be used for fuel. Tho Hon. Maung 
l*o Tha criticised the Government's control of 
rice .recommended the extension to Lower Burma 
of the authority of the Thathanabaing, or Arch- 
bishop of Upper Burma, and the provision of 
water hydrants free of water tax in tho numerous 
monasteries of Rangoon. Tho Hon. Maung 
N yun pressed for legislation conferring on Bud- 
dhists the power of making wills, the extension 
of popular control in municipalities and further 
restrictions on tho traffic in liquor and drugs* 
Tho Hon. Mr. llolberton sympathised with the 
difficulties of the Revenue Secretary iu choosing 
amongst the various objects that clamoured for 
I financial aid those most deserving of assistance 
j with the limited funds available, lie criticised 
! rice control, urged a revision of tho Provincial 
| Settlement which should give relief to Burma, 
j by tho transference, for example, of tho cost of 
! the Military Police, an essentially military force, 
i to the Imperial Exchequer and tho retention by 
Burma o£ the capitation tax. He recommended 
] larger representation for the European oommer- 
i dal’ community on the Provincial Pounc'd under 
j tho Reform Sc he rno ami larger representation 
for the province on the Imperial Council. In a 
| hriif speech commenting ou the reduction of 
| educational expenditure 1 in the* Budget tho Hon. 
i Mr. Jamal made the astonishing statement 
that Burma was less educated than any other 
part of India. Tho Hon. Sir Sao Maung was 
absent but liis speech w;n read by tho off' bating 
Secict.iry to the Council. He advocated the 
curly completion of tho Southern Shan States 
railway. 

The Hon. Mr. Webb in reply to some of tho 
previous speakers pointed out that, action wiih 
regard to the Tluthanabaing must, bo Initiated 

by the JMdlusto tnemaclvcs. Ho assured Mr. 

lIollK'.iton that the representation of Burma on 
tlic Imperial Council under tho Reform Scheme 
was receiving the attention of the Local Govern 
ment. 

Tho Hon. Mr, Tonkinson pointed out tliat 
before Government could decide to remove 
questions of succession and inheritance from the 
purview of BuddhLt law there must be some 
assurance of unanimity on the part of the Bud- 
dhist community. The establishment of popular 
control in municipalities was being considered 
and the necessary measures would be taken as 
speedily as |>osslble. Tho free supply of water 
to Buddhist monasteries was a matter whlcll 
might very reasonably receive the attention of 
tho supporters of those institutions who should 
pay tho water-rate. 

The Hou. Mr. Keith defended Government's 
policy with regard to rice, pointing out that if 
Burma had been left outside tho control she 
might very easily havo found herself without 
shipping to move her rice and so have lost her 
market altogether. Ho reminded tho OouncU 
that the proposals with regard to Capitation tax 
and the Military police formed part of a scheme 
for financial readjustment already submitted to 
tho Government of India. Ho explained and 
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defended tlie policy of Government with regard j 
to liquor and drugs : he critloiflod the thesis of j 
the If on Mr. 1Am Chin Tmnig that lack of cm* ! 

lfoyment in the cold season was n mam source ! 

ol crime and showed the prohibitive cost ol the j 
suggested remedy. 

HU Honour the Piesddi nt hi lus closing spot eh 
described the ellorts made hv Burma dining the 
war to assist Hie Empire with monev and men. 
He corrected certain mis apple hens ions which 
had become evident on the question of the 
Government’s jxdiev in the inattci ot riee control. 
Tlic large sums (j! money which were lcquired 
to carry out a comprehensive plan of road-mak- 
ing would, he hoped, he made available by the 
proposed revision ol the Provincial Settlement. 
The scheme for an Agricultural College would 
siiortlv be put into operation, tlu* organisation 
of a Department of Industries bad been taken 
in hand, and tannine, paper in.inutncturc, pine 
tapping toi turpentine and other industries 
depending on the forests were being encouraged 
M'lic University scheme, including limit Mill, 
Hret Statutes 'and l<ir>t. Regulations, was now 
Indore the. Government, wluli primary educa- 
tion had been stimulated by tile creation ol two ! 
new Inspectors’ envies and tbc appointment ol 
thirty new sub- inspectors An investigation 
into the causes ot imtu was pioee<dmg flu 
I eovga mention of the Provu rial and Suboidinite 
Civil Services bad hem taken up and proposal*, 
for local seH-goverimient wore ne.'iiing fruition 
His Honour then reviewed the coulee of the dis- 
cussion and emit rove ivies that had prom did 
in the pi ess on the tentative scheme of Reform* 


for Burma and removed a number of misappre- 
hensions. He criticised the demand for Imme- 
diate control over public, a (fairs as ignoring the 

\vlinli> principle ol ins sctiemc wlilcli whs a sc&eine 

ot training in all branches ot public work, local 
and provmual. His Honour closed bis speech 
with a reference to the disturbances in India 
fiom which Burma had been fortunately free, 
justitl* d the Jtowlatt Acts and severely censured 
the, action taken by Mr Gandhi 
| 'J he fouitb meeting was held on the, 2lst ot 
1 August. The Burma Town Amendment Bill, 
to coulei on towns power.*, to make, rules for the 
j suppression or prevention of cattle disease and 
i to make lules regulating pawnshops, was lntxo- 
I dueed hy the. Hon Mr. Webb and referred to a 
1 select committee. 

The Hon. Mr. Webb then introduced the Ran- 
goon Development Trust Bill. The, Bill 
provides lor Hie cleat ion ol a Trust to take over 
the work of reclamation, schemes for Rangoon 
undi r the Burma Town Planning Bill, the 
management ot the Government Estate in 
.Rangoon and the administration of the Town 
lands Reclamation funds. The Rangoon 
ftlunn ipalit>, which is relieved of considerable 
responMhilitlo, will umtnbute one lakh per 
annum, and additional resume will be raised 
by a ta\ on passengers leaving Rangoon 
I by sea, contributions from owners of 
! propcilv linpioved, and a stamp duty on 
j instillments of sale ol gift of immoveable 
1 property in Rangoon. 'I ho Bill was rolerred 
1 to a Select Committee and the Council then 
• adjourju <1 suit die. 
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Constitutional Reform. 


On. August, ‘2ftt.li, 1017, tho. Hight Hon'blc 

Is*. S. Montagu, Hi* Majesty’s Sccretius of State 
for India, made tho following announcement 
In the House of Commons : — 

" The policy of IHs Majesty’s Government, 
with winch the Government of India are in 
complete accord, is that of tho incicusing 
association of Indians In every branch of the 
Administration, and the gradual development 
of self-governing Institutions with a view to 
the progressive realisation of responsible govern- 
ment in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire. They have decided that substantial 
steps in tills direction shall bo taken as soon as 
possible and that it is of the highest Importance , 
as a preliminary to considering what these steps 
should be, that there should be a free and in- 
formal exchange of opinion between those in 
authoiity at home and in India. His Majesty’s 
Government huvo accordingly decided, with < 


His Majesty's approval, that I should accept 

the Viceroy's invitation to prut ml to India to 
discuss the.se matters with lire Viceroy and the 
Government of India, to consider with the 
Viceroy the views of local Governments, and 
to receive with him the suggestions ot represent- 
ative bodes and others. 1 would add that 
progress in this policy can only lw acldoved by 
successive stages Tho British Government 
| and the Government of India on whom the 
1 responsibility lies for the welimc and advance- 
ment of tho Indian peoples, must bo judges 
of the time and measure of each advance, and 
they must bo guided by the co-operation reeel-, 
scdfiom those upon whom new opportunities 
of amice will thus be conlened. and by the 
extent to which it Is found that v inildeneo can 
bo reposed in their sense of responsibility. 
Ample opportunity will be afforded tor public, 
discussion ot the proposals, which will be sub- 
mitted in ilue com** to I’uiilamciit ” 


THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REPORT. 


In accordance with the policy outlined in 
that statement, Mr. Montagu visited India in 
tho cold weather of 11117-18 and !n July of the 
latter year there was published the itopoit on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms which had been 
signed by the Secretary ot State and the 
Viceroy on 22nd April. Tho proposals set for th 
in that report arc really tho application to 
practical conditions of four general propositions. 
For tho sake of clearness, these propositions 
may bo set out thus — 

I. — There should he, as far as possible, com 
plate popular control In local bodies, and the 
largest possible independence for them of out- 
side control. 

II. — The provinces arc the domain In which 
the earliest steps towards tho progressive 
realisation of responsible Government should 
be taken, Some measure of responsibility 
should be given at once, and our aim is to give 
complete responsibility as soon as conditions 
admit. This involves at once giving the pro- 
vinces tho largest measure of independence, 
legislative, administrative and financial, ot the 
Government of India which is compatible with 
the due discharge by tho latter of its own res- 
ponsibilities. 

III. — The Government of India must remain 
wholly responsible to Parliament, and saving 
such responsibility its authority In essential 
matters must remain indisputable, pending 
experience of the effect of tho changes now to be 
introduced In the provinces. In the meantime 
the Indian Legislative Council should bo en- 
larged, and made more representative, and 
its opportunities of Influencing Government 
increased, 

IV. — In proportion as the foregoing changes 
take effect, the control of Parliament and the 
Secretary of State over the Government of 
India and Provincial Uo\ornmcnt mubt be 
relaxed. 


What lias been done by the proposals may 
be HfiiniiMrised in tho woids of those who drew 
them up. 

What we hate done in to afford Indians a fair 
sham in Mm Government of tho outlie oountiv, 
whiio providing in tho province* the means for 
them to attain the stage of responsible govern- 
ment, to which tho beginning of responsibility 
lor the Government ot India itsell must bo 
the &equ< 1. 

The Proposals. 

Local self-government docs not really fall 
within the scope oi these proposals at all, sineo 
the. aim of Government Is to place the institu- 
tions connected with it entirely under popular 
control. As is universally recognised, (,1m 
growth of local .eif-goNcrnmcnt is intimately 
connected with educational extension and edu- 
cational reform. It is part of the contemplated 
political advance that tho direction ot Indian 
education should bo increasingly transferred to 
Indian hands. Progress all along the lino must 
depend upon tho gLowth of electoiulos and tho 
intelligent exercise of their powers ; and men 
will bo immensely helped to become competent 
electors by acquiring such education as will 
enable them to Judge of candidates for their 
votes, and of the business dene In the Councils. 
The reformed Councils contemplated in this 
Report will be fn a position to tuke up and carry 
forward boldly proposals for advance aloug 
the lines both of local self-government and of 
education. 

Provincial Governments.— The object of 
the proposals is the progressive realisation of 
responsible government. Responsible govern- 
ment implies two conditions, first, that the 
members of the executive government should 
be lesponsiblo to their constituents, and second- 
ly that those constituents should exercise their 
power through tho agency of tlroir represeu- 
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tativea iu the Aaaombly. These iwo conditions 
entail first, that thero exist eoristil uendcs 
based on a franchise bionrt enough to represent 
the interests of the population gcnaallv, and 
cnpablo of selecting icpics' ututnes iiitelligciil- 
ly; secondly, that them is letogniscd the 
constitutional prutlm* (hit the executive 
government cannot <»iiue unites It com- 

mands the suppo? t of a majont y in the Assembly 
In India, Uuno conditions are not. realised. 
There must he a period ot political education 
which can only be achieved tin cull'll th» gin- 
dually expanding exercise of i i«,poii*.ibihty. 
Practical considerations, such aa those oul lined 
in p.iKigraph 0, make the immediate hamluig 
over of complete responsibility impossible. 
Aeeoidingly, the principle is adopted of trans- 
i erring lOspousibllity for eeitnin fimeUons of 
Government while rcseiving control over idlers, 
while at the Mine time exhibit shiny ,s nb^anitnl 
prorinciul autonomy. 

Financial Devolution. — Since substantial 
ptoviuclal autonomy is to he a n ality, tlie 
provinces uvaat not be dependent on (he Indian 
Government. for the means ol provim lal deve- 
lopment. Tho general idea of tin so pmpo^.ils 
on this matter hi that an estimate should lust be 
made of the scale ol expenditure j centred tor tin* 
upkeep uud development of Hie scivices which 
clearly appertain to the fruliau sphere: that 
resouicea with which to ineel this expenditure 
should bo sceiind to the Indian Government: 
und that all other revenues should t hen ho hand- 
ed over to the provincial Governments which 
will ihoneoloith be held whrdly responsible 
for the development of all provincial sen ice? 
The principal change in detail will he tho aboli- 
tion of divided heads ol revenue* Indian and 
provincial hauls ot levenuc me to be jetmued 
us at present ; but to the loaner income 
tax and general stamps ore to be added, and 
to the latter land revenue, litigation, exci.se 
und judicial stamps. It follows that oxpendi- 
tuio oil famiuo lellcf and the. protective, irri- 
gation works will fall upon the pi ovine tiiough 
in tho matter ot famine lellei, the Indian Govern- 
inont, could never wholly renounce responsi- 
bility hi the case of any lailu-o on the part ot 
tho provinces. 

This arrangement w ill leave tho Government 
oi India with a huge deficit. In older to supple- 
ment this, it is proposed to mfeusb the contri- 
bution from each province to the Government 
ol Ttidia as a percentage ot the diLforeneo be- 
tvvoon the gross provincial ic venue and tho gloss 
provincial oxpcrulitu rc. 

On the basis of the figures taken by the framers 
of the proposals this percentage works out 
at tho figure of 87, and would constitute the 
flist charge upon tho provincial revenues. 
Tho figure may bo open to revision hereafter, 
but not subject to change for a period of, say, 
six years. And in tho ovont of sudden emer- 
gency it must be open for the Central Govern- 
ment to make a special supplementary levy 
upon tho provinces. 

Provincial Taxation.— It is proposed 
that a schedule of taxation should be drawn 
up in consultation between the Government ol 
India and the provincial Governments, In 
this schedule coitaiu subjects ot‘ taxation are 


to bo reserved for the provinces, tho residuary 
powers being retained with tho Government 
of India. A tax falling within tho sohedulo 
would not require tho Government of India’s 
pic\ ioiLH sanction to tho legislation required 
for its imposition, but tho Bill should be for- 
warded to the Government, of India in sufficient 
tune lor the latter to biitisiy itself that the Bill 
is not open to objection as trenching upon the 
Central Government’s field. 

Provincial Borrowing. — Tu order to avoid 
hanniul competition, it is recommended that 
Provincial Governments continue to do their 
borrowing through the Government of India. 
Biiu h the Government of India find itself unable 
to mi so tho money in any one year which a 
province requires, or if there is good reason to 
believe th.it a provincial project would attract 
money not, to be elicited by a Government of 
India loan, it is proposed that tho Provincial 
Government might have recourse to the Indian 
maikct. 

While the above proposals will give Pro- 
vincial Governments tho liberty ot financial 
action which is indispensable, these Govern* 
monts must also bo secured against unnecus- 
saiy interteicnui by the Government of India 
in tho spheres of legislative and administrative 
business. Accordingly, while the Government 
oi India is to i plain a general overriding power 
of legislation, tor the general protection of all 
the intcicsts for which it Ls responsible, tho 
provincial legislatures are to exercise tho sole 
legislative power in tho spheres marked off tor 
provincial legislative control. It is suggested 
that it might be lccognised as a matter of consti- 
tution »1 pint (ice that the Central Government 
will not intccicro with the operations of the pro- 
,'iuuil kvUlalilipy anli'«n the intoioqf^ for which 

it h ihdf responsible arc directly affected. 

Executive Government in the 
Provinces. 

In ai) the provinces, there is to bo collective 
administration, tire system of a Governor in 
Council. At the lieud ot tho Executive will bo 
the Governor, with an Executive Council of 
two members, one Englishman and one Indian, 
both nominated by the Governor. Associated 
with the Executive Council as part of the Go* 
v eminent will bo one or mom Ministers chosen 
by the Governor from among the elected mem- 
bers ot the Legislative Council and holding office 
for the life of tho Council. 

We ha vo seen that complete responsibility 
for the Government cannot bo given Immediately 
without Inviting a breakdown. Somo respon- 
sibility must, however, bo given at once. 
Accordingly tho plan is adopted of making a 
division of the functions ot the Provincial 
Government, between those which may bo 
nuiflo over to popular control and thoso which 
for tho present must remain in official hands. 
How the division Is to be made Is explained In 
paragraph 28 below. Those functions may bo 
ca llo<l “ transferred ** and 41 reserved " respect- 
ively. It is proposed that in the Provincial 
Executive constituted aa explained in paragraph 
in, tho Govomor In Council would have charge 
oi tho reserved subjects. This would be one 
puit of the Executive. The other pilrt of the 
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Executive would consist of the Governor and 
Minister or Ministers and would deal with the 
" transferred " subjects. Asa general rule the 
Executive would deliberate as a whole although 
there would necessarily be occasions upon 
which the Governor would proier to discuss a 
particular question with that part oi the Govern- 
ment directly ichponsihle. The decision upon 
«i tmustciicd subject and on the supply for it. 
in the provincial budget would he taken alter 
general discussion by tho Governor and 
Ills Ministeis ; tho decision on ,1 nerved subject 
would be taken after simdm disiu’-smn by the 
Governor and the members ol his Executive 
Council. 

Relation of the Governor to his 
Ministers. — The Ministers would not held 
oflico at the will of lh»* legW.duie but at the 
will of their conslituents. Their salary 
wlnlo they wcio in office would le penned 
to them and not ho at the pleasure ol the l.egn- 
hitive Council. They, together with the Gov-i- 
nor, would tonn the administi.il ion tur tl.i 
tiuiisfciicd subjects. It is not intituled that 
(ho Governor should, iiom the lust, 1 e bound 
to accept the decision ol Ins Minister. I ee.nise 
lift will himself be generally responsible lor Hie 
administration, Iffit it ih aKo not intended 
that ho should be In a position to refuse assent 
at discretion to all his Ministeis’ propolis 
The Intention is rather that the Ministry rimiiJd 
avail themselves of the Governor *' turned 
udvico upon administrative questions, while 
he on his part would be willing to meet tlx 11 | 
wishes to the lmtlust possible extent, m eases | 
wheio he realises they hate Uie support ol \ 
popular opinion. j 

Where the Governor himself has no oJlinal j 
cxpeiieTiee ol Jiulian conditions lie m.iy <L« <-u ** 1 

to add one or two additional members j 

irimi among his officials as members without | 
I>o rtl olio, I'm the pur] oso oi c omul la turn and I 
advico. It is proposed that he should ho allowed 
to do this. Also where the pious ot work is | 
liea\y it may be desirable to appoint some ! 
members ol the Legislative Council to posi- 
tions analogous to that 0/ Parliamentary l udei 
Secretary in Great Britain, for the purpose of 
assisting members of the Executive in their 
departmental duties and of repro'-enting them 
m tire Legislative Council. 

Provincial Legislatures. 

In each provinco, it is proposed to establish 
an enlarged Legislative Council, dilfeilug in 
sizo and composition tToin province to province, 
with a substantial elected majoiity elected by 
direct election on a broad irandiise, with aucii 
communal and special representation us may 
lie necessary. Tho breadth of tho uanchise is 
all-important : it is the arch upon which the 
edifice oi sell -government mu , 4 be raised. Tim 
exact composition of tho Council in each province 
will be determined by the .Socretm y of State 
in Council on the recommendation oi the. Govern- 
ment of India, as a result, of nil investigation 
Into subjects connected with the franchise, the 
constituencies and tho nominated element. Jt 
is proposed that this investigation should J e 
undertaken by a Committee consisting of a , 
Chairman chosen from outside India, two ex- 
perienced officials and two Indians of high 


standing and repute. The Committee would 
vKIt each province in turn iu order to investigate 
local conditions, and in each prov ince one civilian 
officer and one Indian appointed by the provin- 
cial Government would join and assist it with 
thoirlocnl knowledge. 

It is proposed that the communal elec- 
torates though constituting an obstacle to the 
realisation ol responsible government, should bo 
1 claim il for the Muhammadan community. 
Communal electorate!* are to lie extended to the 
bikh\ now every where 111 a minority and virtually 
umopit sented For the representation of other 
minorities, nomination is proposed. 

The. exact number of official members 
w ill lie for the Committee mentioned in paragraph • 
Si above, to consider. Munbeis of tho Execu- 
tive Council should he cv-ojfuio members of the, 
legislative Council, and them should be enough 
oitiu.il members to provide tho Government 
wiili lust hand knowledge ot the matters likely 
1 to l e disused both in Council ami in Committee. 

It is suggested that a convention might ho 
| established that official mom hem should retrain 
j flow voting upon tnm.'feurd subjects. 

j Jt is pi opened that to each depaitmont or 
group ot departments whelher undir a Minister 01 
under a member of the Executive Council there 
should be attached a Standing Committee 
ckHed by the Legislative Council from among 
their own members. The. functions oi the, 
.Standing Commiltee would ho advisory: they 
should Mr, di.scu.ss, and retold theii opinion 
upon, all questions ot policy, all new schemes 
involving expenditure above a llxtd limit and 
all annual n ports upon the winking the 
departments The member or Mln’.i*. a m eliajgo 
ot tin* dcpiiit nants ooii'^-iiu <1 s‘..*nld preside. 

Effect of Resolutions.— It Is not 

proposed that icsolulmns, whither on icserved 
01 tiamierred FUbjects should bn binding ; but 
the Council will influence the conduit oi all 
icsuved subjects and otlucuvcly control the 
polity in all lianalcimd pubjcits. 11 a nicmlier 
ol the Legislative Council wirties Goveimncm. 
to ho eorstiuinid to act in a certain wav, it wall 
ol ten ho upon to him to bring jn a Bill to clfetl; 
ids puiposo , and win n Ministers become, as it m 
intended that tluy should, accountable to tho 
legislative Cornu il, the Council will have lull 
means ol controlling their administration by 
lehising their supplies or by carrying votes of 
1 ensure, fctibjeer. to the samt.ion of th« Governor, 
the Counui will have the, power ol muddying the 
rules ot huMDish; all iu< rubcis will have tho 
right, or asking .supplemental)' questions. 

Divisions of Functions ot Government. 

— it, being assumed that the entne Held oi pro- 
vimi.il administration Is markid otf iront that 
ol the Government of India it is suggested that 
in encli proximo n ition definite subjects should 
he ti.nMi ned lor tho pm pose ol administration 
by Mim.-de is. All subjects not so transferred 
would remain m the hands of the Governor In 
Cornu ii. Tin Jit 01 Ira listened subjects would 
vary ltom piovincn to province, and would 
natural! v be .susceptible to modification at 
subsequent stages. It is suggested that tho 
work ot division be done by a Committee similar 
in composition to the one described in paragraph 
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23 above* with which It would work iu close 
co-operation, since the extent to which the 
responsibility can be transferred is related 
to tho nature and extent of tlic provincial 
electorates. Having first marked off tho field 
of provincial administration the Committee 
would proceed to determine which of the 
provincial subjects could be tianvleired. Their 
guiding principles should he to include in the 
transferred list those department* which afford 
most opportunity lor local knowledge and social 
service, those m which Indians have shown 
themselves to be keenly interested, those which ! 
Stand in most need ot development. Such is tlic ! 

{ jrocesa ot division Tho Departments naturally i 
ending themselves to classification as trunsfeirod ! 
subjects are taxation for provincial purposes, ! 
local self-government : education : public works : j 
agriculture . excise and local iiidiLstiies. 

In eases where it is subsequently open to doubt 
in which category a Kulqect falls tho matter 
should l*'‘ considered by tho entire Government 
but tho final decision should lie, definitely with 
the Governor. 

In cases of matters made over to non-oflicial 
control, there should in emergency bo the possi- 
bility of re entry either to tho official executive 
government ol the provluco or to the Govern- 
mcntul Jndia. 

Affirmative Power of Legislation. — 

Assuming that tho Legislative Councils have 
been reconstituted with elective majorities, 
and that the reserved and ti ansi erred subjects 
have been <lul) demarcated, wo iiavo now 
to consider how tin* executive government is bo 
secure the passage ot such legislation ns it con- 
siders necessary lor causing 11 its business. 
The king’s Government must go on. Tho j 
process to be ioilowed is this, Lor the purpose 
of enabling the piovin< ial Government to carry ; 
legislation on reserved subjoefs it is proposed 1 
that the Head ot tho go\ornin >, nt should have | 
power to certify that a pnitieukn bill is “ csscu- [ 
i.iat to tho dihciuugooi his responsibility foi tins • 
peace or tranquillity of the piovinoe or of any j 
part thcicol, or for tho dn charge of his respan- | 
sibility for the reserved subjicte/' Such a J 
certificate would not be giveii without stiong , 
reason and tho Council might by a mijurity : 
vote request the Governor to refer to the Go- ; 
veinmeiit of India, whose decision would bo I 
final, if no rcfeieneo was made, or it the 
Government of India decided that the Bill was 
properly certificated, tho Hill would then be 
automatical ly referred 10 a Grand Committee 
of tlic Legislative Count il. 

The Grand Committee in every Council 
would comprise 40 to GO per cent, of its strength 
and would be chosen lor each Bill, paitly by 
ballot and partly by no min ition. Tho Governor 
would lmvo power to nominate a bare majoiity 
exclusive of hlinself, and of tho members so 
nominated, not. moro than two -thirds should bo 
officials. The elected numbers would be elected 
ai hoc by tho oloctod members of Council. The 
BUI would be debated in Grand Committee, and 
if passed by that body, would be reported to tho 
whole Council, which might discuss but could 
uot reject or amend It. except on tho motion of a 
member of tho Executive Council. The Gover- 


nor would appoint a timo limit within which a 
Bill might bo debated, and after tho expiry of 
tho time limit the Bill would pass automatically. 
If tho Bill wore not passed by the Grand Com- 
mittee it would drop. 

Should a Bill on a transferred subjoct trespass 
on tho reserved Held of legislation, it should be 
open to a member of the Executive Council to 
challenge the whole Bill or any clause of it on 
its first introduction, or any amendment as soon 
as such amendment is moved, on tho ground of 
infringement of the reserved sphere. The BUI, 
clause, or amendment would bo then referred 
to the Governor, who might allow it to proceed 
or certify it, in accordance with the procedure 
ot paragraph 31 (above). 

The Governor of a Province should have 
power to dissolve the Legislative Council. 

The assent of tho Governor, tlic Govcinoi- 
Geueral, and the Crown, through the bocrctuiv 
of , State, will remain necessary for all provincial 
legislation, whether cej tilled or not. 

It is suggested that budget procedure be 
as follows : Tho provincial budget should bo 
U amed by the executive government as a whole. 
Tho first charge upon tho provincial revenues 
will bo the contribution to the Government of 
India. Next will come the supply for the 
, reserved Mibjocts. So far as the transferred 
j subjects sue concerned, the allocation of supply 
| will bo decided by the Ministers ; and If tho 
> revenue available is Insufficient tor their needs, 
i tho question >1 additional taxation will bo 
; decided by the Governor and the Ministers, 
j The bmL" t will then bo laid before tho Council, 
which ail l disuiss it and vote by resolution. 
Tho budget would be altered in accordance 
vGth tho resolutions oi the Council except in tlic 
following case. It the Council reject or modify 
tho allotment of reserved subjects, it would be 
iu tho Governor’s power to certily its necessity, 
in the teims mentioned in paragraph 31 (above) 
and to Insist upon the retention ot the allotment 
which he. declares essential for tho discharge 
ot h is 0 w n respo risibilities. 

Safeguards. 

A great safeguard to the working of the system 
is the pioposal that a periodic Commission shall 
review proceedings. Both the Government on 
one hand and the Legislative Council on tire 
other, will decide their com so of action in tho 
knowledge that their conduct will In duo course 
come under review by a Commission. lief ore 
this Commission there will be an opportunity 
oi diguing, on the one hand, that tho reserved 
| subjects have been extravagantly administered , 

1 or that the Governor in Council has unneces- 
sarily disregarded the wishes of the Legislative 
| Council, or on the other hand, that the attitude 
j of the Legislative Council with regard to ex* 
l penditure upon reserved subjects has boen so 
j unreasonable aa to make it unsafe to transfer 
j further powers. 

I It is suggested that ten years after the meeting 
of the now Councils, a Commission should 
bo appointed to review tho whole working of 
these Institutions in order to determine whether 
ft w /tild lie possible to improve In any way the 
existing machinery or to advance further toward 
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Uw goal of complete responsible government 
in any province or provinces. Tills Commission 
should he authoritative, deriving Its authority 
from Parliament itself ; and the. names ot the 
commissioners should be submitted by the 
Secretary of State to both Houses for approval. 
The functions of tho Commission will, indeed, 
be of the utmost importance : It w ill represent 
a revival of the process by which the a 11 airs 
of India wore subjected to periodical examination 
by Investigating bodies appointed with tins 
approval of Parliament. In is proposed that 
tho further course of constitutional development 
in the country shall be Imestigatcd at intervals 
of twelve years. 

The Commission should also consider tho 
regress mado In admitting Indians to the 
igher ranks of the Public Service : the adjust- 
ment of tho financial burden between tho pro- 
vinces : the development of education : the 
working of local self-government : the consti- 
tution of electorates: tho working ot tho fran- 
chise : and similar matters. 

Development in the Provinces.— Tho 

proposal is that as tho popular element nl the 
Government acquires .strength and expormnee 
subjects will be taken from the reserved list, and 
placed upon the transfcired list until at length 
tho reserved subjects dhappoar and tile goal of 
complete responsibility is attained. It is 
suggested that niter five years from tho first 
meeting of the new Council*, the Government 
of India should hear applications liom the 
provincial Governments or the provincial 
council for the modification of the reserved 
and transferred lists ot the province; and that 
alter hearing tho evidence they should recom- 
mend to the Secretary ot State such changes 
as may seem deniable. 

It is desirable also to complete the respon- 
sibility ot Ministers for the transferred subieolh. 
It should be open for the Government oi India 
when hearing such applications, to direct that, 
the Minister's salaries, instead of being secured 
to them for their poriod of oftlco should be 
specifically voted year by year by the Legis- 
lative Council: and It. should bo opcu to tho 
Legislative Council to demand a resolution 
that Minister’s salaries should be so voted. This 
would result, in tho Ministers becoming Ministers 
in the Parliamentary sense, dependent upon 
a majority in the legislature. 

Government of India. 

The general idea of the proposals Is to croatc 
an enlarged Legislative Assembly with an 
elected majority : to reservo to the decision of 
a new Council of State, in which Government 
will have a bare majority, only those measures 
which it must retain power to carry in dis- 
charge of its continued responsibility for tho 
good government of the land : to restrict the 
official bloc to the smallest dimensions compa- 
tible with Bame principles : to institute a Privy 
Council : and to admit a second Indian Member 
into the innermost counsels of the Indian Gov- 
ernment. 

Pending tho development of responsible 
government in the provinces, the Government 
of India must remain responsible only to Parlia- 
ment, and saving that responsibility, must retain 


indisputable power in matins which It Judges 
to bo essential to the fulfilment, of Its obliga- 
tions for tho maintenance of peace, order and 
good government 

The Executive Council. — 7 1 la recommend- 
ed that tho existing statutory restrictions In 
respect of tho appointment of members should 
be abolished to give greater elasticity in the 
dzo of the government and the distribution 
ot work. 

Tt is recommended that another Indian 
member be appointed as soon as may be. 

The Legislature. — It is proposed that tho 
strength 01 tho Legislative Oounoll to bo know n 
henceforth as the Legislative Assembly oft 
India, should bo raised to a total strength of 
about. 100 members. Two-thirds of this total 
should be returned by election, ouc-third to 
be nominated by the Governor- General and 
of tliis thlid not loss than a third again should 
bo non officials representing minorities or 
special interests, bitch as European and Indian 
commerce, and tho largo landlords. The 
noim.d dmatlou ot an Assembly to be three 
years. 

Electorates and constituencies for tho 

Indian Legislative Assembly should bo dfttei- 
miued by the same Committee entrusted with 
tho Investigation ot electorates and constituen- 
cies for tlio provincial Councils. 

The power of nomination of non-official 
members is to be. icgai ded as a reserve in the 
hands of tho Governor-General enabling him to 
adjust inequalities and supplement defects in 
representation .Nominations should not mado 
until tho results of the elections known and 
I should he made alter iuiomi.il uo limitation with 
j tho Heads ot Pi ovmces. 

The maximum number of nominated offi- 
cials will bo two-ninths and it will rest, with 
the Govornoi -General to determine whether ho 
re (pi ires to appoint up to the maximum. Offi- 
cial members of the Assembly other than 
members of U 10 Executive Government, should 
be allowed a iroe i.ghr.ot speech and vole except 
wheu Government decides their support is 
necessary. 

Special Appointments. — Mombeis of the 
Assembly, not necessarily elected or non-official, 
may be appointed to positions analogous to 
those of Parliamentary Under Secretaries in 
England. Tho President of the Legislative* 
Assembly should be nominated by the Governor- 
General. 

Affirmative Power of Legislation,— 

During tho transitional period, the capacity 
of the Government of India to obtain its will 
in essential matters necessary for the good 
government of the land is to be secured by the 
creation of a second chamber known as the 
Council ot State, which shall take its part in 
ordinary legislative business and shall be the 
final legislative authority In matters which the 
Government regards as essential. Tho object 
Is to make assent by both bpdles, tho normal 
condition of legislation ; but to establish the 
principle that in tho case of legislation certified 
by tho Governor-General as essential to the 
interests of peace, order and good government, 
the will of the Counoi) of State should prevail. 
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Tho Council of State will be composed of , meat 151139. The budget will bo introduced 


50 members exclusive of tho Governor- General | 
who would be Prescient. Not. inoic than 25 j 
members including the members ot tho Exccu- 1 
hvu Council would be officials. and four would 
be non-officials nominated by flio Governor- ; 
General. Them would be 21 elected members j 
returned by non-official members of the iuo- j 
vinclal legislative councils, each council return- i 
ins; two int ml rrs with the exception ol TUumn, 
the (Antral Provinces and Awnn which would ! 
return one member each, 'the remaining 0 1 
elected mcinbeis me to supplement the repis sen- ! 
tuion ot the .Muhammadans and the landed ; 
classes and to provide for the representation j 
ot tho Chambers ot Commerce. Tho Council of 1 
Stale Is lo possess a senator ill character and the j 
qualifications of candidates for election should 
be so framed as to seeme men ot the status aud 
position worthy of the dkuutv of a revisiug 
ehamher. Five years would ho the normal 
duration of a Council of State. 

Legislative Procedure 

Ordinarily a Gmurimcnt fail will be Inlio- 

dUCOd into tho Legislative Assembly and after 

being c.uilcd through the u-.ual stages it 
would go to tho Council ol State 11 there 
amended In a way which the Assembly is not 
wlllingto accept, it would be reieried to a joint 
session of both houses by whoso decision its 
Into would be decided. Hut il the amendments 
introduced by the Council of Statu were in the 
view of Government essential to the purple 
for which th* 1 Hill u.i* oiiginally introduced, 
tho Govoiiioi-General iu Council would ceiniy 
Miem to be essential to tiro interest ol peace, 
older or good government, Tho A^semldy 
would then have no power to reject 01 modii> 
the amendments 1101 would they be open to 
revision by a joint session 

A private Member’s Bill would be intro- 
duced into whichever or the two bouses the 
mover sat, and alter pacing through the usual 
stages, would bo taken to the other chamber 
ami earned through that in the case ot a 
difference ol opinion, the Bill would be submitted 
fo a joint session, by which ’ts final rate would 
b) determined. Hut if tho Governor -Gennal 
m Council woio prepared to gi\o a certificate 
in tho terms already stated that the form ol the 
Bill was prejudicial to peace, order, and good 
government, tho Bill would go, or go back, to 
tho Council of {State and only become law 111 
tho form tliero finally given to it. 

The general principles ot the legislative pro- 
cedure proposed arc that in tho case ol all save 
certificated legislation, the will of the non-official 
members of both chambers taken together should 
prevail, while in tho case of certificated legisla- 
tion, the Council ol Stato should bo tho final 
authority. 

Power of Dissolution, etc.— Tho Governor- 
Gotierul should have power at any time to 
dissolve tho Legislative Assembly, tho Council 
of State or both bodies. The Governor- General 
and tire Secretary of Stato naturally retain 
their existing powers of assent, reservation and 
disallowance to all Acts of tho Indian legislature. 

Fiscal legislation will be subject to the 
procedure recommended in respect of Govern- 


into the Assembly, but the Assembly will not 
vote it . Ttranlutious upon budget matters anti 
upon nil oilier questions whether moved in tho 
Assembly or iu the Council of State will continue 
to be advisoiy in character. 

Standing Committees, drawn jointly from 
the Assembly nml lrorn tho Council of Soate, 
should play, so far ns possible under the circum- 
stances, a similar part to that suggested in the 
case of the Standing Commutes In the provin- 
eml legislatin' cs. 

Any member of cither House might be entitled 
to ask supplementary questions. The 
Governor-General should not disallow a question 
on tin* ground that it. cannot be answered con- 
frktoiiUy with the public interest, but. power is 
still to be letained lo disallow a question on the 
ground that the putting ol it is inconsistent with 
the public interest. 

llis Majesty may be asked to be pleased to 
1 approve the iiislitutiuiK.t a Privy Council in 
India. Appointments to ho made by Ills 

m<ij« sty fui mo ■ and sunli appointments to be 

; eonfim *1 to those, whether officials or non- 
«d1i« lals, fiom British -India aiul from the Native 
, Stales, who had won real distinction oroceum- 
ed tho higher offices. Tho Piivy Council’s 
' office would bo to advise the Govern or- General 
: whi*n he saw fit t.j consult it on matters of policy 
ami admuustution. 

Future Progress.— Equally with the 
Provincial Mach nr»ry the Central Machinerv 
will 1m subjected to periodical revision by tlu* 
Con urns -ion appiovcd l»y Parliament, 

The India Office. 

Since Ills Majesty's Government have de- 
cimal their policy of developing responsible 
iijstd UfUuis iu Jndia, Parliament must be asked 
to set ceiGiln bounds to its own responsibility 
for the internal administration of the country. 

In transferred matters.— It should be laid 
down Inoudly that iu respect ol all matters 
in whuh responsibility is entrusted to reprt- 
s-entativc bodies in Jndia, Parliament must be 
po’pare-d to forego tin* exciclso of its own powers 
ot control, and this process must continue 
as responsibility In tho provinces, and eventual^ 
In the Government ol India itself, gradually 
develops. Parliament cannot retain tho control 
; ot matters w’hich it has deliberately dologatcd 
to repicsi ntatlve bodies in India. 

In reserved matters.— While In reserved 
subjects there cannot be any abandonment 
, by Parliament of ultimate powers of control, 
there should be such delegation of financial and 
. administrative authority as will leave the Gov- 
ernment of India free, and enable them to 
! leave tho Provincial Governments free to work 
! with the expedition that Is desirable. A wider 
1 discretion should be left to the Governor-General 
i In Council; and certain matters now referred 
j homo for sanction might in future merely be 
i referred to the Secretary of State for Information . 
j It is hoped that Parliament will authorise the 
•Secretary of Stato to di vest himself of the confcro I 
I over tho Government of India In certain matters 
! even though these continue to bft the concern 
I of official governments. 
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A Committee should be appointed forthwith 
to reconsider the organization of the India 
Office, with a view to providing for the 
material alteration of functions involved by 
these proposals andfoi the more iapid discharge 
ot its business. 

The Secretary of State’s salary should 
be defrayed fiom homo revenues and Voted 
annually. This would enable anv liv e questions 
of Indian administration to lie discussed bv the 
House of Commons in Committeeoi Supply. 

In order to provide for informed crIMi ism and 
discussion of questions connected with India, 
it is proposed that the House of Commons 
should be indeed to appoint a Select Committee 
on Indian affairs, it. would minim it sell 
upon Indian questions, tuul jepoir to the Home 
before the annual debate on the Indian esti- 
mates. By means of interrogations of the 
Seeietary of State and requisition* for papas, 
the inembeis of the Commikre would Ivep 
themselves let'erred oil then Indian rdbuis and 
to them Indian Hills might be mioimed upon 
!u*< oiul reading, 

The Native States. 

In view of Ibo fact that tlie crmlcnq laird 
constitutional Umngts 111 British India may 
react In an Important maimer on the Native 
States.it is in*cop«niy to assure the Vi lines, in 
the till lest, and fieesi. mumer, fil'd, no com tit u 
Mortal chuug's; whirii may tube plate. mil impair 
tho rights, dignities and pm ilepcs secured to 
them i»y treaties, s a nails and engagement j, oj 
by established practice. Vuither, all important 
States should b>* plac» d in dire.i t eommunu at 1011 
with the Central Covermnent as an aid <0 good 
understanding and the speedy conduct of 
business,. 

It is recommended that a Council of Princes 
be called into existence as a permanent consulta- 
tive body, ordinarily meeting once a year to 
discuss agenda approved by the Viceroy, who 
should bo iTcsideiifc. The opinion of swh a 
body would be of the utmost value up r >n 
questions affecting the States generally or Entibli 
India and the Statu in common. 

Tho Council of Princes should be mvifal 
annually to appoint a small Standing Commit to o 
to which tho Vieeioy or itic Political Dcpaif,- 
ment. might refer matters of custom and linage 
a heeling the States, 

Commissions of Enquiry. —Should dispute 
atibc between two or more States, or between 
a State and lioverwnent, the Vfccrov might 
appoint a Commission of enquiry to icport 
upon tho matter in dispute. Such a Commis- 
sion might Lo composed oi a judicial oihar 
of rank not less than a High Court Judge, and 
one nominee of each of the parties concerned. 

In the case of misconduct, matters might be 
referred by tho Viceroy to n Commission ap- 
pointed to advteo him. Such a Commission 
should oidlnariiy consist of five members 
Including n High Court Judge, and two lading 
Princes. 

Joint Deliberations.— With the e&tab- I 

Itehment ot a Council of Piinces, of a 
Council of State, and of a Privy Council, the j 
machinery will e*ibt for bringing tho senatorial 1 


institutions of British India more closely into 
touch with Itulers of the Native States. Tho 
Viceroy, when ho thought lit, might arrange 
foi joint deliberation and discussion between 
the Council of State and the Council of Princes, 
and might invite members of the Council of 
Princes to serve on Committees of the Privy 
Council. 

The Public Services. 

Tho policy of tho increasing association of 
Indians In evriy branch of the administration 
was placed In tho forefront of the announce- 
ment of August 20. The. characteristics which 
have enabled the services to confer benefits 
upon India m the pied., must bn adequately « 
maintained In tho luturc; and tho solution 
Jioj m icnmMig year bv year such ft number 
of Indians as the existing members of the sei- 
\ice.s will be able to ham in an adequato manner 
and inspire with the spirit of the whole. 

Appointments are to be made to all blanches 
of the Public Sendee without racial distinction. 

J’ OT nil public SPrvimi, for which there is 
a system of jrciuitmcnfc ill England open to 
Indians and Europeans alike, t licit must bo 
a Syrian id appointment in India. 

The Civil Service. — It is suggested that 
thiitv-t.lireo per cent, ol thr supcilor posts 
I t-1] on Id la* rt( imlrd lor in India, and that this 
i ] ereenlagi’, should lie mneased h> one and a 
| ball per ant. unim.il 1 > , until ' fbo periodic 
(onue.isSK n is .tppointed which will re exununo 
rbe wliolo subject. A le-adjustnu Tit of the 
1 ml cm ot paj and pension is n-commended. 

Time should he a, fixed id age ineions- 
| ing annually of irruuhin 1 ! m India. Tills 
pen enr.age will not be nnitoim lor all Services 
i as Mil* paitlmldr tigun s nuii-t depend upon 
, the! i dihtinefive eharacten-fic s and functions 
j As in the c,as< ot the Civil Service, a ie adjust* 

; incut, of the latea ot paj and pension is re- 
( commended. 

1 Tho maiding of a emwlderablc; number 
i of Kind’s Commissions to Indians is recom- 
mended. Jlaca should nj nunc constitute a 
! bar to piomotioiw in the Aim> than it doi s 
in the Civ il Si rvke. 

Industries and Tariffs. 

The proposals lav stivss upon tlie necessity 
i for <iov eminent action In developing the r<> 
soutrrs ot tho country and for Mm recognition 
bv («ov ,i i nnii ut of the* necessity tor a iorvvard 
, industiial policy The extent aud foirn of 
| State inv-etaneo will doubt less lie determined 
by Die monnul Gov eminent i ol the future, 
having tho udvke ot the Judustriil Commission 
befuie than, and witii du*; reference to Imperial 
interests. 

Concluding Note. 

The gaiaal pnnclplo kept in mind In fram- 
ing these proposals lias been tho progressive 
realisation or responsible government. Tho 
arrangciunits contcinpiafa d by these pioposalfl 
am admittedly tianpltional, They aro to 
be open to revision. Tho proposals them- 
selves am tentative. They are now o\mh to 
discussion. 



f>5 1 Government of India's Despakh. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S DESPATCH. 


A number of despatches ami le ports dealing 
with the Reform Scheme were published in 
1910, Of which the first was a despatch by the 
Government ol India, dated March 5, 1919. 

That despatch opens with a description 
of the reception ol the Report in India, dealing 
in turn with the views of Indians, non-oflicial 
Europeans, officials ami local Governments. 
Different 1 vpes of Government arc then con- 
sidered. It is -.how li that no type of unified 
Government which would comply with the. 
.announcement of August 20, 1017, is practicable 
in present circumstances All local Govern- 
ments except two declared for a unified system 
and a majority of the Heads of Provinces who 
mot at Delhi in January 1010 embodied their 
proposals iu a joint minute. These proposals 
arc eons idoi ed at length and reasons given tor 
rejecting them The Government, of India 
then decline themselves definitely m iavour 
of a dual system, modified in eeitain respects 

The main features of the struct uie of the 
Provincial Executive proposed in the Report 
arc accepted, saw that it is suggested that 
there should l>o no members without portfolios 
and that in eases when* a Governor lacks Indian 
experience the council should include two 
official members. The Government of India 
understand that. Heads of Provinces other than 
the presidencies will for the, present be drawn I 
trom the services and they would provide by 
statute for the appointment ot one official 
and one Indian niemlnr of council. Ministcis 
should be appointed fnnu the elected lnriuhcis 
of, and should be amenable from the. outset 
to, t1u> piovmelul legMatuie Their numbei j 
and pay should be fl ml by the Governor in I 
consultation with the prospective minivt* rs 
and placed on the transferred estimates 

It is Ti'eom mended that the main lights 
and duties of the Public Services in India 
should be reduced to statutory iorm, and pro- 
posals are submitted a* a basis for the necessary 
law. Glassification of the services into Indian, 
provincial, and subordinate divisions is recom- 
mended, the chief criterion being the appointing 
authority No option of serving under minis- 
ters and no general offer of proportionate 
pensions are reeomineiuh cl, but. the task of 
protecting the. services is laid definitely upon 
the Governor: in extreme cases officers should 
bo entitled to apply for proportionate pensions. 
Officers having duties in both reserved and 
transferred departments should, for purposes | 
of posting, promotion and discipline, be under 
.the control of that part of the Government, 
which is concerned with the budget, head from 
which their pay is met Provision should bo 
made iu the Bill for the establishment of a 
Public Services Commission. 

The Financial Proposals involve two 
Important variations from the Report. Scheme 
In the first place, it is proposed to atm at a 
mom equitable division among the provinces 
of tho burden ot Imperial finance. While the 
proposals in the Report are accepted as a basis 
for tho initial provincial contributions to the 
Central Government, it is proposed that a 


committee on Financial Relations be appointed 
to fix a fairer scale of contributions for tho 
future, and to advise how it can be reached. 

In the second place, the Report proposal 
whereby the revenues of the provincial Go- 
ve rnments will be treated as a whole and the 
amount to be allotted to each half of the 
Government will be decided yearly at budget 
time after consultation between the executive 
council and ministers is rejected. It is held 
that tins .system (1) renders impossible the 
regulation of overdrafts on balances, taxation 
and borrowing, (2) gives to each half of Govern- 
ment an indefensible power of interference 
with the other half, (3) will be productive of 
unnecessary iriction, and (t) offers no incentive 
to cither halt to develop its own resources, in 
its place the system of the separate purse is 
proposed, under which each half of the Govern- 
ment will bo given a shaio of the provincial 
balances, the receipts from its own heads of 
n venue and a share of tho estimated normal 
surplus, and any adjustments which require 
to be made so as to provide for tho needs of 
cilber part of the Government will be made by 
the grant, eithrr ol a fraction of some head of 
r< venue or of u growing allotment in cash. Tho 
fltst division of resour, es would lit* temporary 
and thereafter the division would bo adjusted 
peijodically Each half of tho Government 
would bo given separate powers of taxation 
and borrowing, all proposal* of this nature 
being llr-J laid befoie, I lie whole Government.. 
The budget would he. a single one prepared in 
Finance Department aud would be discussed 
n the legisiatuic but not voted by it Rcsolu- 
*li ns would have effect as recommendations 
only, but if earned against a minister tho latter 
would have to consider whether they involve 
a vote of want of confidence. There would bn 
a single Finance Department with a Joint 
Secretary to guard the Interests of transferred 
•mlijeetn* and the legislature would bo asked 

to appoint* a committee on public accounts 

to arlvlse it on all surcharges and disallowances 
of the auditor and all serious departure? ■, from 
budget provisions. 

The Legislative Arrangements proposed 
iu the Report are generally accepted. Thu 
composition of the grand committee, is reserved 
lor fuither consideration and it is recommended 
that there should be no right of appeal Against 
the Governor's decision in the matter of certi- 
fication. Tho proposals regarding the Gover- 
nor' * powers of assent, dissolution, etc , are 
a pprov ed . It is also proposed t hat the Go ver nor 
should have power to reserve certain acts for 
the assent of the Governor General. No pro- 
vision Is thought necessary for the establish- 
ment of Upper Houses. It is agreed that the 
Governor should be President of tho legislative 
council with power to nominate the Vice- 
President, and in regard to rules of business it is 
proposed that fundamental rules, affecting 
i lie powers of the different elements of the 
< oiiistitntion. *duiuhi )*e distinguished from 
standing orders of council, the latter belug 
framed by local Governments and alterable 
by the council with the sanction of the Gover- 
nor. The right of asking supplementary quep- 
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lions should bo extended to nil members, and 
olftcial members should have freedom of 
Hpeeoh and vote on all subjects except in so 
far as Government thinks it necessary to give 
them instructions. The Report proposal 
regarding the effect of resolutions are accepted, 
as are also subject to ccitain conditions those 
regarding standing committees and council 
under 'secretaries. 

It is proposed that Rules of Business "hould 
la* named to regulate the disposal ot c.w* m 
transferred subjects The cireu instances in 
which tlio Governor will be entitl'd to mtci \cnc 
in tmnsferied subjects should be dellned in the 
Inst 1 nmrnt of msir.ictions whith -limild he a 
published document If a minister Uuds 
lurtwdf unable to acquiesce in the action pio- 
pOhod by tins Governor. the l.iiti r should lip 
empowered to (.all cn him to ie»imi, and, if 
lie is unable to find anolhej imm.-ler imiucrii- 
aletv, Intake o\er the ooutiol 01 the dep.ut- 
meat'' concerned II the Governor is unable 
within six months to Hud a mmislir, lie, should 
move tin S< cietarv ol State to ie- transfer the 
portfolio to the. Governor in Gouncil. 

When differi nee*, arise ;n to the disposal 
of a case alb (ting a reserved and a traiisfeiicd 
department, the, Governor -hunld In* able to 
lilt, ivene and, if hu thinks tit, Mibnnt the case 
for consideration by other members and minis- 
ters then those concerned, but tin* final den-kn 
should remain with tin* d.p.utinent to whitli 
the case properly belongs When it. is doubt* 
till to which department a r:i*,e belongs, the 
decision lion Id lie with the Goveinoi Ouhrs 
ot Dili l'\o parts of the Government. should lie 
(li-tinguished so as to make it. clear from which 
side tiny emanate K.ieJi half of tin* l»o\ein- 
ment must lehain liom oppiHitnui to the 
other half, but should not be expected to give 
active suppoit to a policy wlu«h Huy lui\e 
not endorsed. 


Tho proposal to have periodic Statutory 
Commissions is approved, but any inter- 
mediate changes before the appointment of 
the tlrst com mission are objected to. 

Tho proposal to have two Indian Members 
on the Governor-General's executive council, 
the abolition of the statutory restriction 
on the number of members of the council are 
ai cepted , but it is recommended that tho 
appointment ot two officials, one lawyer, and 
two Indians, should be secured by statute. 
Recommendations in regard to the constitution 
and powers of the Assembly and the Council 
ut State are reserved pending tho consideration 
of thi* fianchisc committee/s proposals. It is 
agierd that the Piesldent of the Assembly 
should be an official nominated by the Govern- 
or General, that powers of assent, reservation 
and disallowance to all acts ot the India legis- 
lature should lemain us at present, that the 
existing powcis ol making regulations and 
ordinance should bo maintained, that the 
Governor-General should have power to return 
n Bill tor reconsideration and to dissolve either 
the V-isemblv °r t he Council of State, and that 
in the matter of resolutions, questions, rules of 
business, etc., the Indian legislature should be 
on the **ame footing as provincial councils. 
The establishment, of a Privy Council I b approved 
but the proposals to appoint standing commit- 
tees mid council iiiuler-soorntftiies for tho Indian 
legislature are tegarded as premature. 

The Report proposals regarding the relaxation 
of the Control of tho Secretory of State 
and Parliament and the, transfer of tin* Secre- 
tary of State’s salaiy to the, Home RhUmates 
am approved, and tho proposal to institute a 
committee of Parliament, on Indian affairs 
is welcomed and the sinw.houS made that, the 
committee should include, members of both 
Houses. Opinion »»n the, i e organisation of 
tho India Oibce is u served pending tho report 
of the India Office commitUe, 


MINUTE BY THE VICEROY. 


r l he despatch has appended to it the following 
Minute bv His Kxoelieney the Vieeioy, dated 
March 1019 . — 

I feel it right to append a minute to this 
despatch, not of dissent but by way ot personal 
explanation. 

In 1910 my Government forw ard! d a despatch 
to tile Secretary of State framing an announce- 
ment. of policy and the iirst steps to be tak<m 
in pursuance of tin policy enunciated. The 
despatch was subjected to crltiihin— criticism 
which I accept as sound— that it failed to fix 
the enlarged Councils with responsibility. A 
more iucrea^i* in numbers it was said did not, 
train Indiana in self-government, it, did not 
advance this object unto* the Councils were at 
the same time fixed with some definite powers 
and with real responsibility for their actions. 

It is to my mind evident that such criticism 
was the genesis of the form of the announce- 
ment. of policy made by tho Secretary of State 
on behalf of His Majesty's Government on 
August 20th. That announcement had three 
outstanding futures, Tir&t, the progressive 


realisation of responsible government is given 
the keynote and objective of British polity in 
India ; secondly, substantial steps are to by 
taken ut once in this din'd ion; and thirdly, 
this policy is to be cunied out by stages. 1 
think I shall not be stating the basic principle 
of this policy unfairly when I sum it up as the 
gradual transfer of responsibility to Indians. 

The 'Secretary of {State was deputed by His 
Majesty's Government, to proceed to India to 
discuss tho whole question with myself and my 
Government, and the results of our discussion 
are embodied in the Joint Report which wo 
presented to 11 is Majesty’s Government. 

The Severest Criticism-M’o took as our terms 
of referent. 1 the announcement of August 20th, 
and 1 confidently assert, that In the proposals 
we have made w’e have not swerved from tins 
terms of tlmt announcement. The progressive 
realisation of responsible government Is the 
hams our proposals ; substantial steps to bw 
taki u at once in this diiectiun are formulated 
and wu have provided through tho machinery 
ot the periodic commission for tho achievement 
oi the policy announced by buccysdve stage , 
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Wo have not overlooked the very grave and 
real difficulties which lie in the path of the 
policy proposed, They arc Pet out at length 
throughout the Report, hut especially in the 
Chapter entitled the Conditions of the Problem, 
and in my perusal of the nit iris ms of the Re- 
port I have seen no difficulties stated which we 
have not ourselves emphasised. As regards the 
proposals themselves no criticism which has 
lwen directed agnin-t. them is moie severe than 
our own statement of the rase in paragraph 
354 of our Report. 

*'As we have *aid already he cause it (the 
Report) contemplates transitional arrangements, 
it is open to Dip criticisms which can always he 
effectively directed against, sill such plans. 
Hybrid executives, limited responsibility, 
assemblies partly elected and partly nominated, 
divisions of functions, intonations, general 
or particular, aio devices that can have no 
permanent abiding place. They hoar on their 
faces their transitional rhnrneter : and they 
can he worked only if it. is clc.rlv recognis'd 
that that, is their justification and their purpose 
They cannot he so devised as to he logical. They 
must be charged with polentinlitt s of friction 
Hope of avoiding mischief lies m facing the iaet 
that they are temporary expedients for training 
purposes, and in providing that the goal is not. 
merely kept, in sight, hut made attainably 
not by agitation but b> the operation of machi- 
nery inherent in the scheme itself ” 

Meaning of Responsibility.— I have 
quoted this passage to show that the Secretary 
of Statu and 1 did not. shut our eyes to the 
very grave difficulties attendant, on our scheme 
Rut to what are theso difficulties due ? They 
are not to any perverse ingenuity on tlm pait 
of the Secretary of State and myself in the 
framing of our proposals. Tiny are inherent, 
In the principle undcilving the announce- 
ment to which wo were hidden to give cllect, 
vis., the gradual transfer of responsibility to 
Indians. And I wish line to endeavour to de- 
fine what X mean by r. sponsibilitv There has 
been much discussion «h to what is meant by 
responsibility, responsibility to constituents, 
responsibility to legislative conned* and the 
like, and 1 cannot but think that there has lieou 
much talk and writing on this subject which 
Is beside the. mark, and perhaps our Report is 
equally guilty with others in this respect. AVii.it 
are we aiming at in our policy ? Surely this, 
that the decision of ccitnin matters — I will not. 
discuss wlwt matters — shall rest with Indians, 
that in these matters It, will bo for them to 
say “ Yes ” or “ No J ’ and that our scheme shall 

I iirovkle, as far os possible, for everybody know- 
hg that the decision in any particular matter 
Is their decision, that the “ Yes ’* or “No ” is 
their ‘ ' Yes " or “ No ". This definition of the 
responsibility to be attained by Indians is one 
to' which, I believe, most, people will subscribe, 
and I believe it to be the responsibility at w hich 
His Majesty’s Government were aiming when 
they made their declaration of policy. 

It is one, thing however to enunciate a prin- 
ciple : it is another thing to translate the 
principle into practice. Tho Bcerctary of State 
and I have had the task imposed upon us of , 
translating tlie principle ot the. gradual trans* ! 
ferof responsibility to Indians into practice. Wc ; 


explored every road, we followed up every path 
which seemed to lead to the goal we liad in 
view, but hi? always came bach to tills, Hurt II 

responsible government is to be progressively 
realised through the gradual transfer of respon- 
sibility, as defined above, the only method by 
which this can be attained is one which involves 
the division of the functions of government 
between two different sets of authorities, a 
j method which has been compendiously styled 
j " dyarchy.” 

1 Objections to Unitary System.— In a 

unitary government., short of a unitary respon- 
sible, government, you cannot fix respon- 
sibility upon Indians. You can as t ociate 
Indians with tho Government, but you cannot 
iix them with responsibility in the sense that 
anyone can see at a glance, that the decision in 
I any particular case their decision. Moreover, 

I in a unitary government there is no room for the 
| gradual transfer of responsibility There is 
| only one step from irresponsibility into the full 
j responsibility which responsible government 
1 connotes Ry the dyarchic method, however, you 
! can insure, full responsibility in ceituin subject* 
i with machinery to extend that responsibility 
j to other subjects as occasion permits. The 
i division of subjects between the official portion 
I of the, Government and the Indian portion of 
! the. Government insures that, each portion is 
! hxed willi rc.-ponsibifitv for its actions in the 
sphere allotted to it. Such a division is full 
J of difficulties as critic*, of our sehemc have not 
failed to point out, but they are the price which 
• we must, he prepared to pnv, it we are to trans- 
late the principle undeiljmg the announce- 
ment, of Aiigu *t into practice, and make tho 
| transfer gradual. 

I 1 think l mav bring out in greater relief the 
I lnoad difference, between the schemes of unitary 
; government and dyarchy, if 1 analyse the scheme 
] piopouuded bv live Heads of J oral Govern - 
I merits wuich is forwarded with tho despatch, 
i I welcome the scheme because it. is possible 
j from a cumpan.son between it and the scheme 
| of the Report to appreciate the issue between 
j a unitary and a dyarchic government. 

In paragraph 3 of the minute it is said 
i ” While the announcement nt His Majesty's 
: Government in Parliament rightly placed the 
I association of Indians with the Government in 
: the foreground of the policy, the idea of asso- 
, nation has been overshadowed and oliscurcd 
, by the idea of responsibility. *’ 

! Ills Majesty’s Government are the, sole 
; judges of what, was meant by the announcement 
. ot August, 20th. 1 have at the beginning of 
1 this minute discussed what I believe to be the 
j genesis oi the announcement of August 20th 
j and what I regard as ite main features and its 
j underlying principle. 

If I am wrong as to these, the foundation 
I of the arguments in tho preceding pages dis- 
i appears, hut I will examine the, scheme of tho 
| Iliads of Local Government* on the assumption 
! that I am correct. 

Local Governments' Proposals.—' The 

main features of tho scheme may be said to be— 

(1) A Council of equal numbers of officials 
and non -officials, tlio latter selected from 
elected memliers. 
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(2) No division of subjects. 

(3) legislative Council to bo to in Uio joint 
.Report. 

(4) The Governor to have powers to over rule 
his Executive Council under section 50 of 
Government of India Act, 1915. 

(5) Legislation to he as in joint Report, 
Grand Committee to exist, but the Governor to 
ha\o a free hand in the selection of members 
nominated for it and Governor to have powers 
of certification in the terms of section 50 men- 
tioned above. 

(U) budget to l*e voled by the Legislative 
Council, but Governor to have power to restore 
any item in terms ot section 50 

ft. can, T liimK, be seen at once that the pit li 
of the M’lvme lies in the constitution of the 
Executive and in the non-di vision of subject-* 
The other ieutuirs are eitticr thow or the joint 
Itepoit or moiiituMtions of it. Can it 1«; .-.aid 
that in the Unitary Executive a* proposed it, will 
be possible to li\ the Indian portion ot the 
Executive with responsibility in the wnw in 
which I have used it m this minute, <*/:., that 
it will be f.»r them to say “ \es o» “ N’<* ” 
in ceitain matteia and that everybody will know 
that the " Yes " ol * ‘ No "is their *’ Ye* ” or 
“ No ” Their position will not be different 
from that enjoyed by Indian Members of Exc- , 
cutlve Domicils at the present moment, under ! 
wtneli the pi (‘dominance of the British dement | 
always shields the Indian .Member from any i 
direct responsibility in lcspect of nrbium of the j 
Government. Ho, can alwava point to the J 
majoutv against him as u'sponsihlc tor the 
action taken, j 

Atfain, on the assumption that “the ttmdii.il ! 
transfer of responsibility " is the basic principle ! 
of the announcement, L believe that under the ; 
scheme of the, Iliads of Local Governments, 
there can only be one step Irom a position of 
irresponsibility to one of full responsibility. 
Under this scheme advance cau only bo by an 
increase of numbers of Indians in the Executive 
Council and granted that the initial numbers j 
of British and Indians are two and two, an I 
increase of one to the Indians places thorn m 
lull control. Let me quote from the minute 
of dissent of Cord Konaldshav and Sir Edward 
Gait to the scheme under discussion. ‘‘It Is 
true, that if the scheme of the joint Report bo 
adopted, there will be continued agitation for 
an increase in the number ot transferred sub- 
jects. But under the alternative scheme there 
will bo an equally sf Tong agitation for an Increase 
in the number of mm- official Members of the 
Government; and concession to that agitation 
would bo fur more dangerous, as it would in- 
volve a sudden transfer of all power from the 
official to the non-o(ficial members, subject to 
the power vested in the Governor by section 
50 of he Government of India Act, which, 
however, he could exercise only on very special 
occasions." 

The Legislative Councils.— It still remains 
for me to examine the position of the Lauda- 
tive Councils under this scheme. The Hoads 
of Local Governments rely on the machinery 
ot the Grand Committee and the use of tho 
certificate to carry their affirmative legislation. 
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In so far as they find themselves able to use 
this machinery in the whole domain of govern- 
ment, they will reduce the Councils merely 

to bodies of irresponsible critics to whom no 
power is given, in whom no responsibility is 
fixed, but whoso numbers arn materially in- 
creased. I 11 so far as they do not use the 
machinery they will reproduce the position of 
Canada described hi the Durham Report — an 
iiromovoable executive and an irresponsible but 
supieme legL'ldture. It might be said that this 
same argument recoils on my bead in respect of 
our treatment of reserved subjects. But to this 
objection 1 would point out that wo have 
advisedly not introduced tin* principle of res- 
ponsibility into that sphere,- while in the sphere 
of the transferred subjects the principle has fufl 
play. 

The potentialities of fiietion, which are pre- 
dicted tor flic dv archie scheme, will thus, to 
my mind, bj equal if not greater in their pro- 
IK/sals and the saving grace of responsibility 
will find no place. 

Oiuv more, — t liavo seen schemes under which 
a combination of division of subjects with a 
unitniv executive is proposed. I would ask 
those who suggest such schemes to test thorn by 
tlie two principles which t understand arc basic 
in the announcement, of fixation of respon- 
sibility and of gradual transfer of responsibility. 

1 do not believe they will survive tho test. 
But let me state the problem in another way. 
The division of subjects Is incompatible with 
Umteuy Government. J S*o moment you divide 
subjects you necessarily divide tho Government, 
otherwise there is no meaning in the division. 
You divid<* subjects in order to allocate those 
which <ue to bo under the oontiui of the Legis- 
lative UouneiLs to Member* ot the Govemnent, 
who would owe allegiance to the Councils. By 
division ot subjects then you at once introduce 
dualism into the Government, and havo two 
porl ions ol one Government owing all fiance, to 
difieient authorities. 

Need for Prompt Action —l have confined 
myself m this minute to tlio one point whether 
nr not tho advance te to be by w*ay ot the gradual 
transfer of responsibility This to my mind 
must bo settled before It is profitable to discuss 
tho details ot the pioposals. I have traced 
tho history of I ho promulgation of this principle. 
It is for ilis Majesty’s Government to decide 
whether I haw traced it aright and whether I 
have correctly interpreted lluir announcement 
of August 20th. '1 ho Idea of responsibility 
; was, ai I believe, introduced into that announce - 
! incut deliberately and l have endeavoured 
loyally to carry it out in tho proposals for which 
tho Secretary of State and I were jointly res- 
ponsible I leave it then for tho decision of 
His Majesty's Government, but I earnestly 
press upon them tho Imperative necessity of 
action in fulfilment of their announcement. 
I agree with tlio opinion expressed by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay, in a , 
note written to me m connection with the Con- 
ference of Heads of Provinces, that * 1 time is a 
factor of vital importance in tho consideration 
of tho whole question of Reforms /* 1 am con- 
vinced," he says, ‘ * that delay is a greater 
danger even than an imperfect scheme, and that 
those of us on whom must fait the heavy burden 
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of putting reforms schemes into act mil operation 
will ho bet, lor able to work an lmporlei t scheme 
with the good -will and LOiihdcme ol all 1-01100111- 
od tlnvn to operate. n, m«uo piibrt m ln’iuc — it 
0110 can be doused— when confidence and good- 
will have boon bio ken and alienated by dis- 
appointment and delay ” 

Ouc last word — riu; Secretary of Slab' and l 
askod for publication of our Jtepoit hecau-e, as 
vve said, “our pioposal-. can only bciielit by 
reasoned criticism both in Knidend and India, 
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0fl1ci.1l and non-official alike” 'that ciitlcism, 
so tar n*» India is concerned, has hem received 
and along with my colleague-, m nu> (iovu qui'-nt- 
ol Jndia, 1 have tar-dull} neighed jfc ' 'j lie 
results 01 our consideration are embodied in tho 
a meiiduu.nts suggested by us 111 our despatch. 
We have not departed trom the underlying 
principle ol the Report ; and I believe that vve 
liavo done much to clarify and strengthen tho 
piojiosals as a practical scheme 

CiJELMSFOJU). 


REPORT ON FRANCHISE. 


The Committees on Praiichi-e and Subjrds. 
foiesje.idmved m tb( Montagu-Chclmsl'.ird i,-noH, 
were tl ill v appointed under Hu- < h.iinn-m^hJp 
ot Lord Soiiihhorotigl. and then rt poll- were 
issued in 1919, 

'the Cram bise Committee’s Report u muii 
muri^cd as follow- 

Provincial Councils The- (oni.nnte»* i»*- 
oommend the relent 1011 of the e aiding gem-ml 
disqualiliea turns ot elodois and llic addition ot 1 
further dKquuHflcttt ion hu"od on nationiliK 
winch would not, however, apply to siiiqitt-. 
01 Indian States They de< ided that the soual 
conditions of India make it pivmatme to extend 
rniuhise to women 

ft is proposed Hint the general tiamlusi 
should be based on reodeme within the c.m- 
stltmmey and tho pos^c^ion of ceitain piopcdv 
qualifications as evidenced bv Hie pa\ limit ol 
hind revenue, lent or local rates in rural atea 1 -, 
and of municipal rule-, in mban area*. -and ol 
income tax generally An important e\<ept,ioii 
to these general principles is the re<ommenda 
tion to enfranchise all retired and pension.' 1 
officers of the Indian Army. \o attempt, has 
been made to urnve at, any uniform p'opem 
qualifl 'at ion The quaMR.-ntiniv. pn*po-.e l \ai> 

not only from province <0 province; but also, in 

Home eases, in dillerent areas within tbe '■ami* 
province. An inipoit.mfc point is that the same 
qualification is pioposed foi all communities 
within the same area 

The number of electors, which the fran- 
chise piopo-ied for I lie various province-. Will 
give, is roughly estimated us lollmv » 


Madras 

342 ooo 

.Bombay 

63 :;, 000 

Bengal 

. . 1 *2-8,000 

Vnit<d Provinces 

. 1,48 {,f>00 

Punjab 

217.0(10 

Bihar and Orissa 

370 000 

(Vntral Provinces 

l r ii»30ii 

Assam . . 

■;oo,oou 


It is proposed to replace the existing svd.-in 
of indirect, election to th<‘ provincial legislative 
roundls by a system of direct election The 
district will ordinarily be the electoral unit, but 
in Runic provinces single cities with l-.rge popu- 
lations and in other provinces Hinaller towns 
in groups will form urban constituencies, 
fcinglo incmtxT constituencies are generally 
recommended hut, some latitude is loft- to local 


Governments in this matter The committee 
are opposed to tin iutioductlon of elaborate 
systems ot voting, such as pioportioual repre- 
sentation, tlie limited vote and the cumulative 
vote. r lhev ncmiminHl 1h.it plural voting 
should be loibnldcn except where a constitu- 
ency leimjis 11101 e than 0110 member in which 
ca-e eu.h i led or will have, as many votes as 
Uh re are members, lilectois will a l-m be 
allowed to vote in one general or communal 
(.mslihunt-v m ndddiou to voting m a special 
i oiiddm m-v 


'I'be :v \ t iage numb. r of -It elms in the <'em-ral 
and r omnuma! < un-l du.-iu i< s in 1h< vanous 
pi o v iii( es 1-, e-ton tb-.| In be .IS lolluw-, •- 


Madras 

7.200 

Bombay 

8,000 

B. irnd . 

Hi, 400 

( i’i' ed Pi.’Vim * 

17.700 

Puipib 

V>U0 

Bihar and Oie - 1 

9,100 

C'i at Ml Provinces 

.T.-IOO 

A’-'-uu 

0,700 

Th'-i/'id urlivnbial eonditiiencios will, hovv- 
<vw, v .1 1 \ cnutnKJi^iv, irom OUU cliTtom in !Mo 
Mulumiieulan constituency composed uf tin- 
towns ot Madina, Tnrhinopoly mid Srirangam 
to Oii.OOO ui the eon-titiieiicy of A In, urn in tlic 
Cmted Piovmce. 

The size of the council which 
mil tee ieiomm<-nd lor . li province 
lows — 

Hi-- ('.un- 
is ;is t.»l- 

Matins 

118 

Boiubav 

ill 

Bengal.. 

L23 

ITjuti d Piovlnci s 

J IS 

Punjab 

Bihar and Oiwn 

?* 

98 

Central Provinces 

70 

Assam . . 

3 1 


in the presidencies and the United Provinces 
tlie proportion of elected members pto posed H 
iroin 78 to So jht rent of the total membership, 
and in the remaining four provinces from 73 to 
73 per cent The proportion of officials proposed 
is 13 per cent, in the United Provinces, 16 per 
cent, in the three presidencies and IVihar and 
Orissa, 17 per cent in the Central Provinces 
and Assam and 10 per cent, in the Punjab. 
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Vi 10 interests to be represented by 
nomination me 

({) Hie depressed clause m ail pi ounce., < \- 

1 rpt the Punjab , 

(ii) Anglo-Indians in all provinces, except 
Madras and J5onu.il, where representation 
will hr- by oloorion , 

(tit) Tnduu Christian* in all pi ounces, 
except Maili.H, wln.ro they will have a hpecial 
e lor torn te, and tin* Central Provinces , 

(Jo. lain >111 m Ilomlui , Bengal, Biliai and 
Ori**,i and A>ssam , 

(i?) excluded ti.ict'. in Madras and the Central 
I To \ Hires ; 

(ci) military interests 111 the Punjab; 

indiistuul interests nthei thin planting 
and mining; 

(ciii) aborigines and domiciled; 

( 1 1 ) lit neali*, all m Itihai 

The mi m her of nominated mm-oflieul mein- 
beis proposed varies trmn 4 in Uncial Mini t li** 
United JTmmeis to 9 in Biliai and <)n->sa and 
As.'.am. 

Special electorates me nmpusul for tin* 
billow mg ml erects — 

(0 liimrisjlii s. in all pinuiuv* < \e. pi 
Assam , 

(u) landholders and 

(lit) eonimenv ami mdusti>, 

both in all pioMiicii. 

’I lie nurnbei of landholding memln rs \aiies 
from 2 m Assam to 7 m Madia* and ot represen- 
tatives ot eommeiiv and industry jiom 2 in the 
Punjab and the Central Provmos to la in 
Bengal In the representation of min memo 
and industry Iho lolJowmg special interests 
share . 

(7) plant in? in Madras, Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam , 

(u) mining in KrMg.il, Behar and Orissa and 
the C< ntral ITounres ; 

(ii\) Kniopean Cinmber- oi Comnnice m 
Madras, Bomhax, IViig.il and ihn lnikd 
Provinces . 

(iv) Indian CliamKis of Common e in the 
same Pair pro\ hires ; 

(:’) Tradois’ Associations m the three presi- 
dencies , 

(r») and (wii) Millov, new 5 Association and i 
cotton trade in J3<,mba\ , i 

i 

( viii ) <ir) (r) and (.u) the jute, trade, the tea | 
trade, Indian Associations and Inland Water ! 
Tian^port Bonnl in Bengal ; I 

1 /n) general industrial interests in the Pun- ! 
jab, liiluir and Orissa, Central Provinces and 
A sea m. 

The extension of a system of communal 
electorates w proposed in the interests of (l) 
Indian Christians to whom three seats are given 
in Madras; (2) Anglo-Indians who are given one 
scat each in Madras and Bengal ; (3) Europeans 
who are given two Heats in Bombay and Bengal 


■ and one scat in Madras, the United Provinces 
and BIhiir and Orissa; and (I) Sikhs to whom 
eight seats me given m tie 1 Ihinjah In the 
t.ise ot Muhammadan. 1 , t Jin existing s\?,tem of 
lomnumal election is retained and tollowing 
i the Congress League agreement the commit tee 
i propose to give Muslims the following pro- 
; portion ot Indian elected scats: — 


Madras 

per cent. 

15 

Bomba v 

34 

Bengal . 

40 

Cnih (1 Provinc* s 

30 

Punjab 

50 

Bill ir and Otlssa 

25 

Central Provmees 

14 

The claim* to sc palate eh 

at orates of the 


following minor (omiimuities are not supported. 

; M.ihi-'hyas ot Ueim.il and Assam, Murwuris of 
. Cdeutta, Bengali domiciled community ot Bihar 
! and Oir.sn, V horns ol ^sam, Malm rs of the 
Crntial IToviincs, Unvas ol Madras and Pnrsis 
; ot Bomli.iv The ma|onty of the committee 
would also n [eet the claims of the Mahrattas. 
; In regard to non- Brahmans of Madras, the 
i committee oilmen c that, they w r eie deprived of 
Hie opportunity of examining the non-Jirahman 
J»adeis mid oi tediug their mows since they 
jeluwd to appear belore the lommitteo. The 
eomrnuiiK at ions liom Dr. Nmr and other non- 
Jtiiilmian leader-, are int hided in an appendix 
(\\ ) to the lejimt The •oniniittee regret that 
the lefu-al ol these leaders to appear at tho 
oinpurv made a set! lenient hy consent, impossi- 
hle Tin v i oiisidcred e< 1 1 mu solutions of the 
nmi-BiwIim.iu ‘prohlcm , but in tin 1 e»'d decided 
to make no dillcrenro brtwicu I’uhnuius uud 
non- Brahmans but tliev add a suggestion that 
the malt 1 r may be further euu'ddrrrd heieufter 
it the non- Brahmans make a move 

J ew < Image i die proposed in regard to the 

qualifications of candidates 

The most important are -- 

(1) the removal ot the disqualification * 
subjeil* of Indian Stat<« 

(2) tie* limit at ion ol the di-qualifications of 
dismissal ti mu Bovermnent hen he and im- 
prisonment , 

(3) the withdmual ol the (»o\einor's power 
4o deelaie the election ot a candidate as contrary 
to public interests, and 

(I) tie* addition of a new qualification of 
residence within the const lhieney in the pro- 
vinces of Bombay, the Punjab and the Central 
l J ro\ incus. 

The Indian Legislature The committee 
recommend that the AssMiiblv should have a 
total strength of 120 members, or including 
the (Jovernor-Bencral in Council 121. 80 

membem should be eleeted, distributed among 
vai ious provinces as lollows . ~ 


Madras 

12 

Bombay 

12 

Bengal - 

13 

Vrtited Prosinees 

12 
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Government of India 


on Franchise . 


Punjab , . . 9 

Bihar and ()ns-.a . . » 

Central i’lovmu , » 

Assam . .... 2 

Burma .... 4 

Delhi . I 


elected. The 24 elected seat* arc distributed as 
follows . — 


General.. .. .. 11 

Mahomediuiy < 

Sikhs 1 

Landholders . . . . 2 

European Chamber of Com- 
merce 2 

Burma . . . . . . . . 1 


Of thi^e SO mi luliiT-) .Id u ill represent general i 
non-MiHim mfeiest-. 10 general Muslim mtu* { 
p«4y, 1 general Sikh liit.'ii wm-Mu-lini ! 

landholding inlcrrd-., 4 MtHim landholding in- J 
te rusts, 1 Sikh landholding mrere.st, ft European 1 
coiiiuieK <• and planting and 4 Indian eonuiieree. \ 
To these will he adde<l LI members appointed i 
h\ nomination and 2ft olliel.d- The eommitte. 1 
hold that a *\>tem of iliveet eleelion is not j 
leiisihle, e\eepi> m the i.i.>es of t h** landholding 
and (ommeKlal interests, and rei ommeiul that, j 
the. gcneiul repn simtat i\es should be icturned 1 
hv the mm-otheul memheis of the provincial l 
legihlatiu! i ouueils voting on a eommun.il j 

basis, l 

It is proposed i hat the Council of State ! 
should consist of r>ft memheis, <\cIih\c of the | 
Coveraor-tieiu val, oi whom 21 should ho. 


The clotted members, with the exception of 
the two representatives of European; commerce, 
will he returned bv the. non-olllclal members of 
the various provincial councils, the distribution 
of seal* among the piovinees being as follows : 


Madras .. .. .. 2 

Bombay ... 2 

Bengal . 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihai and Oitas.i 2J* 

Cential i'rjviiucs I if 

Assam . . . . . . . . lit 


* One landholding seat to be llikd alternately 
hum Bengal and Bihar and Ori*-u. 

f One Muhammadan seat, to be filled alter- 
lutelvliom the Central Piovmces and \ssum. 


GOVERNMENT 01 INDIA ON FRANCHISE. 


The lollmving is a brief summary oi a liovnu- 
ment. of India despatch oi A pill 21, P)U), | 
giving Government's views on the propo-il.s i 
smuinai ised abov e : - - 

The Government. of India .uetpl the Commit- 
tee's recommendations vvilh (he following 
e'ceeptums. Thi*y would not admit Hubjeete 
ot Native. Stales as elntois or candidates 
The objeit to nnv lranehise <|uahlleations otliei I 
than those ba-rd on property. Thev would 
enlarge the dial orate proposed ha Madias 
aud reduce those tor Bengal. Cmteu Province* 
and Assam, and would reduce -aye or larger 
i oust itue ncies Tliey confide** provision tor 
representation ot backward clasps inadequate 
aud propose considerable mereas>e in home pio- 
vinees. They see no need for special Univer- 
sity const itumidea ami propose to ri-e\ainiue 
proposals tor landholding constituencies in 

DIVISION 01 

The following is a stiimnarv of the lie port ot 
tho Committee on Division ot Fund ions — 

The report is in six sections The impoitant 
sections are no, II, which deals with provin- 
cial function* and relations between the pro- 
vinces and the Government of India, no III 
in which the transfer of functions and the 
powers of the Goveroor-iu-Council in relation 
to transferred subject,.* arc discuased, and , 
no*. IV and V in which proposals regarding 1 
the Public Services and Finance respectively are 
put forward. Much oi the report aoes not lend 
itself readily to summary being of a technical 
and complicated nature but the main proposals 
are 

Section II. -The committee have prepared 
wo lists showing (f) all-India subjects and (it) 


Madras, Punjab and Assam, and to re-distribute 
"-eat." allot tea to laud holders 'ot United Provinces. 
Th«‘v aei< pt proposals lor Muslim representation 
except in Brim d where, they would give Muslims 
U ^ at-. uNiail or 21. they propose ten tat vely 
to allot, to non- Brahmans 20 out. of (U non- 
Mudiiu seats in Madras but. without special 
electorate and eousult. Bombay Government 
regarding Mahrattas. They ask for further 
consideration ot distribution of .scats between 
town and country. In lcganl to Indian Legis- 
| latmv llit-y ngiee generally as to si/o of both 
j ihambon hut i rdii Iso the distribution oi seats 
I in Asv'inblv with special i (“fen nee to omission 
[ ot nrh.in represented ion aud unount of re- 
1 picsead ation proposed for landholders and 
| Kiuopoan and Indian commerce. They 

• would prefer system of diiect election to Assem- 
I lily bur are prepaivd to accept indirect provided 

* election's to Council of (state are direct. 


FUNCTIONS. 

provincial subjects Among the most important 
subjects pioposcd foi inclusion in the all-India 
!Ut arc, naval, military and aerial matters, 
lojeign relations and relations with native states 
railways (with certain exceptions), communica- 
tions ot military importance, posts and tele- 
graphs, currency and coinage, sources of im- 
perial revenue, law of status, property, civil 
rights, etc., commerce, shipping and major ports, 
criminal law, central police organisation and 
railway police, possession and use of arms, 
central institutions of scientific and industrial 
research, ecclesiastic administration and all- 
1 India services. In the provincial list the most 
important items are local self-government, 
i medical administration and education, sanita- 
tion, education (with certain exceptions), 
provincial buildings, communications other 
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than those of military importance, light and 
feeder railways in certain cases, irrigation and 
canals, land revenue administration, agriculture, 
civil veterinary department, fisheries, co- 
operative societies, forests, excise, administra- 
tion ot justice, development of Industries, 
police, prisons and reformatories, control ot 
newspapers and presses, provincial borrowing. 

The provincial subjects will be divided Into 
reserved and transferred, and it is proposed 
that the powers of the Government of .India in 
regard to provincial subjects should vary ac- 
cording to this division. Tlic committee 
recommend that Intcivcntion m transferred 
subjects should he allowed only for two pur- 
poses, viz .: — 

(J) To safeguard the administration of 
all-India subjects 

(2) To decide questions ailsing between two 
or more provinces, tailing agreement between 
tbo pi'ov hues concerned- 

In respect, however, of certain special sub- 
jects they retain a certain power ot (ontroi in 
the hands of the Gov* ‘nun cut of India by 
making the subjects “ provincial snbjcit to 
Indian legislation " Tn the ease of reserved 
subjects the fommittee re conn Be that no spr rifle 
r< frictions ran be imposed on the Guv eminent 
of India's general powers ol coulrol but teel 
that the control should vary according as the 
subjects arc administered by provincial go- 
vernments as agenth ot the Government oi 
India 01 as pioumial functions property so 
called. In rcNpcct of the former the Government 
of India’s powers of control must remain 
absolute, but in icgard to the latter they pio- 
posc to secure that the Governor Gcneiul in 
Gouncil shall exercise lus povvei ot control with 
due regard to the purpose of the. new Govern- 
ment ot India AH 

Effect of the Proposals —The genera 
pflect of Mu; pioposals will he to leave Ihe 
prov imes tree to legislate on provincial subjects 
reserved and transferred, which are not specially 
made subject to Indian legist itinn, except in 
cases where the proposed Bills affect, powers 
expressly reserved to the Government ot India 
by" statute, nr amend any prov Non of certain 
specified all-India Act*-, or amend anv mm (ion 
01 an Act which by the terms of U>o At l it-ell 
is specially protected. They also propose that 
the Governor shall have power to receive for 
the consideration ot the Governor-Genem! 
provincial Bilb, which appear to lnm to affect 
any matter specially committed to liis < harge, 
any all-India aubjert or the interests of any 
other province, and shall be required similarly 
to reserve Bills which a Meet the religion or 
religious rights and usages of any class, univer- 
sity Bills, Bills shifting boundaries of reserved 
and transferred subjects, and railway or tram- 
way Bills. 

Section III. — The committee preface their 
discussion of the transfer of subjects with a 
statement, of reservations which accompanied 
the proposals of local Governments. The 
Madras Government were wholly opposed to 
any scheme involving dualism, the Governments 
of Bombay and the Punjab and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam pro nosed alternative schemes 
involving no division of 1 mictions and the Chief 
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Commissioner of the Central Provinces desired 
a period of training before tho introduction 
of the Report scheme. The most important 
subjects proposed for transfer are. local self- 
government, medical administration and edu- 
cation, sanitation, education (with certain 
except ion**), provincial building*, communi- 
cation* other than those of military Importance, 
light and feeder railways and tramways (m 
certain cases), agriculture, civil veterinary 
department, fisheries (except in Assam), co- 
operative societies, forests in Bomba v, Exeim 
(except in Assam) subject to certain salegun rds, 
and the development of industries Mr. 
Gonchmnn is unable to recommend Uie transfer 
ot any subject in Madras as lie feels that the 
proposals of the Franchise Committee will 
result iri tlu* return oi a large majority ot 
Brahmans, in whose hands the inteiests of tlio 
masses will not be sate 

Intervention of the Government.— The 

committee recommend that the Governor 
should he free to intervene in the adminis 
t ration of tr angler ml subjects 

(t) in defence oi reserved subjects, 

(/>) m defence of Ins special responsibilities 
under the instrument ot instruct Ions. 

Tn ca-os of the* former desniplion 11 the 
Governor fails to get departments romcriicd 
to agice, he will himself decide the point in 
is-ur and will In* ernpoueied to call on tho 
minister t«» resign in eases uJ macssilv. It 
the case is :m emergent one mpiuing Imme- 
diate action, the Governor will be able, to 
certify it n< such, whcieupon tho Govcrnoi- 
in-Coum d will take action link's ate suggested 
for regulating the relation between M*; two 
port 10ns oi the Government and d< fining the 
authority of the Governor The gM, of them; 
is (1) e.nh side is not to inf ei fere unduly with 
the other, (*2) Ihe Governor shall decide which 
side lias jmisdntion when that is in doubt, 
(i) the Governor shall sec that, all orders of the 
Governor-Gencral-in-Councii me carried out, 
(4) the. Governor shall call joint, meetings m 
cases where reserved am* transteriod dojaut- 
incuts are concerned end shall dciidc in eases 
of disagreement, (.'») the Govcirior-in-Gouncil 
• an adnumster a trariMeired subject in an 
emergency m tlu .ibsemc oi a minHer 

in defeure of Jus n penal responsibilities 
under the instrument ot instinct inns the Go- 
vernor should ha\e eimilar powers lira I h 
clause* defining the Governor's special re.spon- 
Hibilities arc included m the lepoit* the matters 
covered by Hum arc tint maintenance of peace, 
and tranquillity and prevention of religious 
and racial contllci, tlu grant, of monopolies or 
special privileges to pi 1 vale undertakings 
contrary to the public iritonNs and unfair 
discrimination in commercial and industrial 
matters, the protection of the Interests of tho 
Anglo-Indian or Domiciled Community and 
of the public services, and the protection of 
the sped iff educational Interests of Muslims, 
religious Ind itu1ion«, and depressed and back- 
ward class.--!. 

Public Services —Section IV. —The com- 
mittee recommend that the public service* 
employed under provincial governments bo 
classified into three divisions, namely, Indian, 
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provincial and subordinate. The chief criterion 
will bo the appointing authority. The Indian 
services will bo recruited according to methods 
laid down In statutory otriers by rho Secretary 
of State and appointments to these services 
will be made by the Secretary of State, who will 
also flx rates of pay, sanction all new appoint- 
ments, and secure pensions bv statutory orders 
under the new Government of India Bill. The 
committee recommend that statutory rules 
should provide that no orders affecting adversely 
emoluments or pensions shall be passed in . 
regard to officers of all-India services in trails- 
form! departments without the concurrence 
of the Governor. As a special measure of | 
protection in the case of the Indian Medical i 
Service propose that the medical department | 
is transferred, statutory orders should pro\ Ide j 
that tho private practice of officers of the I 
Indian Medical Set vice will be regulated only j 
by the Secretary of State They further | 
recommend that the Governor should be charged | 
with the protection of the public servues and ; 
with the duty oi sec mg that no orders allot ting I 
adversely the pen-don or emoluments of any j 
officer are passed before they have bee n eon- I 

aidcmi b> both parti oi ‘tint goWrnmfiiit. i 

Appeal ngshust smh orders should lie. to tlm ! 
Government of India and Secretary of State ! 
and no officer of all-Tudu servii'* should be I 
liable to dismissal except by order of tin* Seen-- | 
tarv of Slate Questions of promotion posting | 
and discipline of officers with duties in both J 
reserved ami transferred ih paitni' nts should j 
be treated in the manner explained whose, in j 
connection with the relations of Governor in 
Council and ministers | 

Provincial Division* pending legislation which i 
will regulate rmiutmcnt, training, discipline, ’ 
and the general conditions of service of tin* I 
provincial services it Is proposed Hint r.he, j 
existing rules should mtitntn mutan t s be ; 
binding on ministers as regards transferred 1 
departments In regaid to puv, allowances, ! 
leave, etc, local Governments wi*l l*e granted ! 
wide powers. In the matter of discipline the, i 
main features of the procedure proposed tor ; 
all- India service, should apply to existing mem- | 
her of provincial set vices. In ease of Inline I 
entrants all orders alf« eting emolument, s and | 
pensions, and orders ol dismissal, should lvquui* : 
the personal concurrence oi the Oovcinoi. ! 


Government. 

Subordinate Division: the lights and privifc- 
ges of present inoumbeuts should bo maintained 
by means of directions to the Governor in 
Council as regards reserved subjects ami in- 
structions to the Governor in respect ot trans- 
ferred subjects So far as future entrants are 
concerned the Governor m Council and Governor 
and ministers must be left to regulate tho entire 
working ot the sei vices. 

In conclusion the committee suggest that, us 
far as possible members of a II- India services 
should be uredi n the benefits ot the conditions 
under which tliev weic recruited The principle 
that alterations shall not press haidlv on mem- 
bers of tho s*u\ in s should be formally recognised 
in the future 

Finance -Section v. 

l/nder tins head tlm mod. important propo- 
sals ure- 

1 1 ) tint a strong audit, independent 

ot tii* Governor m Conned and ministers he, 
c 4 - tabled ied and that audit repoits be laid before 
provincial lcgHatun* ; 

V-) tuciti mo pioMLui.u nuance departments 

should be reserved and that m relation to 
t rau-'teired subjects the duties of the depart- 
ment should be to advise mid criticise, final 
derision resting with the minlsUr subject to 
assent of the Govt rnor ; 

(:t) that a lid or taxes which local Govern- 
ments miv hnpose without previous sanction of 
the Gousnin-'nl or Ini m should In* mo hided 
in a schedule to be piowdcd for by rule ; 

(I) tint piovmci.d governments should 
rvlmarilv borrow through the. Government ot 
liuli.i. luil, sub|e>‘t to approval ot that Govcrn- 
m |, m a-* to turn and metliol of borrowing, 
should be tree to boriow in Indian market in 
eetl.iin circumstances ; 

C») tint subject to certain simple legulations 
provimial governments should be left to t.hoir 
own responsibility in the disposal of their 
balam es ; 

(b) that, a schedule ot municipal and local 
taxation should be proscribed by th< Governor- 
General in Council and previous sanct ion should 
onlv bo required iu i-Ho of tax not inoludod in 
soiled i do. 


REMARKS BY GOVERNMENT. 


The following is a summary of a Government, 
of India Despatch of April Hi, 1910, dealing 
with the report on the division of iunctions 
which is summarised above : — 

The Government of India accept generally tho 
lists of all-tndlaand provincial subjects ; changes 
proposed are for the most part additions to 
make lists more specific or complete. They also 
accept, general principles fui regulation of inter- 
vention by the Government of India in provin- 
cial subjects, while suggesting somewhat differ- 
ent procedure in matter of provincial legislation 
in Interests of simplicity. Principal changes in 
this respect are: (l) to give Government of 
India right to legislate in provincial matters 
Where uniformity is desirable instead of marking 


transferred subjects as subject to Indian iegisia- 
; tion, and (2) to give tho Governor greater free- 
| dom in matter of reserving bills by omitting 
! provision for compulsory reservation. Govcru- 
! incut of India a Do agree with committee as to 
| Governor's powers of intervention in transferred 
, subjects though they would vary slightly tho 
' procedure in emergency eases whore minister is 
j unable to accept, Governor’s decision ; they 
i generally approve proposals regarding rules of 
| executiv e business and Instrument of Inxtruc- 
I i ions, ot which a draft h appended to despatch. 
They regard the list of transferred subjects as 
generally Mutable but are unable to agree to 
transfer of higher education and development 
of industries. 
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Division of Functions. 

DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The following are the revised lists of All- 
India, Provincial and Transferred subjects, as 
proposed by the Govri n merit ot India. The in- 
dented paragraphs aie the Government ot 
India's remarks 

1. All questions connected with His Majesty's 
naval, military and air forces in India, including 
the Royal Indian Marine, volunteers, cadets, 
and armed forces other than military and armed 
police maintained by provincial Governments. 

1 a. Ordnance, munitions, censorship, com- 
pulsory purchases, requisitioning, prize courts, 
registration of mechanical transport, etc., for 
naval and military purposes. 

2, External relations, including naturali- 
sation and aliens. 

.1 delations with Native States. 

\\<t. Political churgi s 

'\h Regulation of ceremonial, inehidimr title*, 

and others, precedence and darbars, and ch il 

uniforms. 

4. Any territory in British India othei than 
provinces mentioned in the schedule 

The schedule will include the eight pro- 
vinces 1o which the reform sehemo applies. 

4 a. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

46. Territorial changes other than intra-pro- 
vincial, and declaration of law's. 

f«. Kxcludcd areas (This entiy is Im luded 
piovbdonally and subject to any mommen- 
dntiourt for the treatment of tho-o aiea.-» whbh 
may bo made in a subsequent despatili) 

These an* the backward arias icleired i.o in 
paragraph 1U0 ot the Joint Report, which it is 
suggested should be administered by the 
Governor under the control ot the Government 
of India. 

6. Communications— to Iho extent described 
under the following heads ~ 

(a) hallways and tramways, except (i) 
tramway* with numb ipal areas and (u) light 
and feeder railways and Iramwass 

(h) Such roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, 
ropeways, causeways, and other means ot 
communication as are declared by the Govcrnor- 
General-ln-Couneil to be of military importance. 

(c) Aircraft, aircraft factories, aerodromes 
and landing places. 

(rl) Inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by the GO\ernor-General-ln-Council. 

7. Shipping and Navigation (including ship- 
ping and navigation on inland waterways in so 
far as declared by tho Governor-General- In- 
Council under 0 (d) ). 

It is suggested that wide powers should be 
delegated to local Governments to enable Gum 
to regulate local shipping traffic, c g., coast- 
ing vessels plying between port* in the same 
provlnco, esjiceiitlly as regards accommoda- 
tion provided for passengers. 


8. Lightships, beacons, buovs and light- 
houses (including their approaches). 

0. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

10 Ports declared to bo major porls by the 
Governor-Geneial-in-Uotineil. 

11. Posts, telegraphs and tide phonos and 
wholes* install at ions. 

1*2. Sources of imperial revenue, including 
customs, col ton excise duties, taxes on income, 
salt, stamps (nou-judieial) 

J3. Currency and coinage. 

11. Public debt, of India. 

15 Savings banks 

1« Hepaifment, of the Comptroller and 
Vuditor-Gcnoral. 

17, Ci\il haw, including laws regarding 
status, prupeitv, civil lights and liabilities and 
eivlt pi oft'ilun* 

18. Commerce, including banking and in- 
surance. 

10. Tiading companies and other associations . 

11W Regulation of food supply, fodder, fuel 
and tiade generally between piovjnces m times 
of scarcity. 

20 Contiol of production, supply and 
distribution ot any m tieles sn inspect of which 
control l*v a cvntial authority is declared by 
the Governoi-Ceneral-in-Couneil essential in 
the public interests. 

2 IP/ Control of eu Iti \ at ion and manufaet mo 
of opium and sales ot opium h>r i xpoit. 

20 b Stores and Stationery 

Subject to the introduction as soon ns pos- 
sible ot such measures of decentralization 
as are found by the Go\ernor-Geneial in 
Council to be advisable. 

21. Control of pdioleu m and explosives. 

The law regarding petroleum and explo- 
sive* is at present under the direct control 
of the Government ot India and uniformity 
of law and administration is desirable. 

22. Geological survey. 

22. a Tho development of industries includ- 
ing industrial research 

Vide 24, Provincial. The fact that tho 
development of uny industry ot any 
industrial research is being taken up by tho 
Government of Tndia will not prevent local 
Governments from also taking it up. 

23. Control of mineral development, in So 
far as such control is reserved to tho Governor- 
General in Council under rules made or {.auction- 
ed by tho Secretary of State, and regulation of 

m n The rules regulating the giant of licenses to 
prospect, for minerals and the grant of 
leases of mines and minerals arc inado by 
the Governor- General in Council and 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 
Council. 
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Mining administration is now controlled 
by the Government of India and there Is 
a small expert department of Inspectors 
working freely all over India. It would 
bo impossible without great extravagance 
and loss of eillcieney lor each province 
to have its own expert .staff 

24. Inventions and designs. 

23. Copy rights 

2d Emigration mid immigration ami inter- 
piovmeinl migration. 

It i* considered desirable to make inter - 
provincUI migration an All-Tmhu subject, 
to be, administered l»y the provincial 
Governments as agents 

2( \a. Pilgrimages beyond British India. 

27. ruminal Law, ineluding cilminal prn- 
eedme. 

The insertion of penal clangs in a 
provincial 1U11 will not bring the IU11 within 
the scope of this entry. 


subject reserved by legislation to the Governor 
General in Council. 

30. All matters expressly excepted from 
inclusion in the list of provincial subjects. 

40. All other matters not included in the list 
of provincial subjects. 

Provincial Subjects— 1. Local .self-go- 
vernment, that is to say, matters relating to the 
constitution and powers of municipal corpor- 
ations, improvement trusts, district, boards, 
mining, boards of health and other local autho- 
rities established in the province for purposes 
of local self-government, exclusive of matters 
arising under tho Cantonments Act 

2. Medical administration, ineluding hospi- 
tals, dispensaries and asylums. 

Legislation regarding the status and civil 
rights and liabilities of lunatics is an 
all-Tndia subject. The question oi medical 
registration hills under head 42. 

3 Public, health and sanitation and vital 
statistics. 


27«. State pi comers. 

28. Geidrnl police organization and laiiway 
point: so iar as jurisdiction and cost ar< con- 
cerned. 

2‘). (lontiol of possession and use of arms. 

30. Centra J agency for medical rc-iuirh ami 
central Institutions dt scientific and indnstn.il 
research, including observatories, and central 
institutions foi professional or tichnical t mining. 

3 ()« Government of India rocoids ami the 

I ml cra\l Library. 

sn&. Government of India buildings, 

o l . Koflnsiastical administration 

The expenditure is incmrul entiuly by the 
Government ot India. The JUsliops and 
clergy arc under the administrative control 
of the local Governments, exempt Unit the. 
Bishop of GulcutU, as Metropolitan, is under 
the control of the Government of India As 
n large portion of the expenditure is on 
behalf of the aim>, the subject must, 
be an All-India one. 

3b(. Higher language examinations to .m 
extent to be declared by the Goveinor-Geiu ral 
in ("ouiicil. 

32. Survey of India. 

33. Arch a?o logy, 

Provisionally included : ndc para. 30 of 
tlie despatch. 

31. Zoological survey. 

35. Meteorology. 

3fi. Census and Statistics. 

37. All-India Services. 

37«i. Government servants' conduct ruhv 

3S. Legislation in Regard to any provincial 
subject, in so far as such subject is stated in 
the Provincial List to be subject, to Indian 
legislation, and any jar wens iv la ting to each 


j 3 a. Pilgiimnaes within British India. 

! 4 J.dueation. excluding — 

1 ( 1 > the lUnares Hindu T’nivorHlty and such 

, other new liimeisilics a*> may be deelaieil to be 
j all-Indian bj the Governor-General iu Gouncil. 

j (2) Chiefs’ colleges and any educational in- 
i (dilutions iii'uutnincd bv the Government of 
j India , subject to Jndian legislation. 

I ( a » controlling tho establishment, and regu- 
i latlrjg the constitutions and functions of new 
| universities ; and 

j (/A tWlniiip- tie' jiiiLdiction of any UlllVCRlty 

| Oiitside ils own province ; 

! and, m the case of Bengal, up till the time 
when the recommendations ol the. first statutory 
I commission are. carried into effect, subject to 
! Indian legislation with icgard to the Calcutta 
| 1 liivcrsity amt the control and ui« r ,aiusutlon of 
'seeondaiv education. (V/dr paragraph 58 of 
: tomth despatch.) if higher education is reserved 
j tlicie will he need lor tills provision. 

; f> Public Wuiks included under the follow - 
, lug heads — 

j (6i) Provincial buildings; 

I ib) Bonds, bridges, feme's tunnels, ropewajs* 
I e.uisewavs, and other means of communication 
j other than such as aie declared by the Govemor- 
j General in Council to 1 m> of military importance; 

j («*) Tramwuys witliln municipal areas ; 

(d) Light and feeder railways and tramways. 

0. Control of water supplies in rivers, streams 
| and lakes, irrigation and canals, drainage and 
embankments, water storage and water power, 
subject to such rules in regard to technical 
scrutiny and financial sanction as may be pre- 
ambl'd. 

7. Land Revenue administration, as descri’ 
bed under the following heads ; — 

(u) Assessment and collection of land re- 
veuu 
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(ft) Maintenance of land records, survey for \ 
revenue purposes, records ot rights ; | 

(r) Laws regarding land tenures, millions id ! 
landlords and tenants, collection ol lent , 

(d) Court nf Wards, men inhered and 
attached estates ; 

(e) Land improvement and agricultural 
loans ; 


23. Development of mineral resources which 
arc Government property, subject to rules made 
or sanctioned hv the Secretary of State, but uot 
including tlio regulation ot mines 

24 Development of industries, including 
lndiistnal research. 

Vide 22 a. 411 -India. 


(f) Colon i/attou and disposal of Crown lands 
and alienation of land irvinuc. j 

Vide, paia (il ol the iourlh despatch i 

7 w. Management of State propel ties 

8. Famine: relief. j 

9. Viniculture. including rescan h institute'*.! 
experimental and demonstration Limn, intro- ! 
duefion ot improved methods, prm Mon lor I 
agiienltnrai edmation, piotcition against de->- ; 
Irnetive inserts and peds and puvciihon 01 ' 
plant d leases 

10 ( till \eterinar\ hepm tmrnt, including 1 
piovision for veteiinan I mining, linpiovemeni \ 
ol stock, and prevention of animal diseases 

1 1 Fidv'riex 

12. Co-operalive Soi-i* ties 

1.1 Forests, including nn s»r\ation of game 
t herein 


25 Tndiistii'il matters inelmled under the 
follow mg heads — 

(fi) Factoiios , 

(ft) Sell lenient ot labour disputes ; 

0) Flcetneitv ; 

(d) lloilcrs , 

O’) Gas. 

In,'. pe< tors of Factories, Hleelrieitv and l*oil- 
er.-j me piuvnici.il oIIicmh limlci tin* rontjol of 
the local Governments, but we consider that 
tin re are strong grounds tor maintaining 
uniformity in regard 1o the four matters 
winch are made subject to Indian legislation, 
As regards tin- other sifbjctis, especially 
those inelmled tindi r “ Welfare of labour,’ 
it is desirable to give the provinces 
j lieedom ol initiative 

j (/) Smoke nu is an ees , and 


11. Land ncquiMi ion, subjeel to Indian 
legislation os icgaids anpiisil ion ot land lot j 
publu purposes. | 

1 j J'lxiise, that is to s:iv, the eonfiol of 1 
piodiutiou. manutaiture, possession transport, 1 
jam base and sale or nleoliolie lnpmr and I 
intoxicating dings, and the levying ol excise j 
duties and license fee-, on or in rebit Ion to Midi j 

articles, hut. winding, in the m ot opium, • 

control ot mltivaMon, manufaetuu and sale | 
for export 

JO Vdinlnistration of justice, meluding the 
constitution, maiiitciiani e and oig.mizat ion ot 
(onrti or justice In the piovmee, both of civil 
and uiminal jurisdiction, otlier than a High 
Court, a Chief Point., or the Court ot a .Hidieiul 
Commissioner, but subject, to Indian legislation 
as regard courts of ciiminal jurisdiction 

17. Provincial law reports. 

18 Administrator- General and Ollieial 
Trustee, subject to Indian legislation. 


(//) Welfaie oT labour, including provident 
funds, imlustiial insurance (general, health and 
accident) and housing 

subjeit as to pr), (ft), (/•) and (d) to Indian 
k gislation 

20 Adulteration of luod-stulls ‘"id other 
aitielo. 

27 Weights and liioastnw 

28 Ports, except such ports as may Iks 
decl.ued by the Governor-Gcneral-iii Council 
to In; major pints. 

20 Inland waterway*, including. shipping and 
navigation thereon so far as not declared by t.lin 
<Jovemor-r«eneral-in-Comiell to be iinder control 
of tin* Government ol ludia. but subject as 
regaids inland steam vessels to Inland legisla- 
tion, 

30. Police, other than the jurisdiction and 
cost of railway ijoIico. 


10, Judicial stamp.', mi bject to Indian legis- 
lation. 


20. Registration of deeds and document*. 

21. Registration of births, deaths and 
marriages. 

Existing Indian legislation provides for the 
following classes, 1 * 7 :., members of every race, 1 
sect or tribe to which the Indian 
Succession Act, 1865, applies, and all persons 
professing the Christian religion. 

22. Religious and charitable endowments. 
This entry is provisional on the contem- 
plated Indian Act on this subject, lxir-.g 
secured from alteration by rules under the 
proposed section 79 (3) ( i ) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act-. 


31. Miscellaneous matter^ . - 

(ft) regulation of belting and gambling ; 

(ft) provi ntion of erueltv to animals ; 

(r) protection of wild binh and animals; 

(d) control of pm-ons, subject to Indian 
legislation ; 

(e) control or motor vehicles, subject, to 
Indian legislation as regards licenses valid 
throughout Bril Mi India ; and 

(0 control of dranatic performances, and 
cinematographs, subject in the case of the 
latter to Indian legislation in regard to certi- 
fication. 

32. Control of newspapers, books and print- 
ing presses, subject to Indian legislation. 
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33. Coroners. 

31. Criminal Inin**, suhjrd to liuli.m 1rgi&^ 
lution. 

liiuvpuji vagmiin, eubjut tu imiiuii 
legislation. 

30. Prisons, prisoners aud reformatories, 
subject. to Indian legislation 

87. Pounds and cattle-trespass. 

38 Treasure trove. 

3t> Museums (except the Indian Museum, 
Imperial VN a r Museum and tin' Victoria Mem- 
morial, Calcutta), arid zoological gardens. 

39(fr. Piovinciul records and binaries. 

3% Luiopoan cemeteries and histoiic'il 
monuments and memorials, 

40. Government Press. 

•11 Franchise and i lections for Indian and 
provincial legi-da tines. 

Vide para 70 of fourth despatch, and 
para, 2 ot llfth despatch 

42. Regulation of mcdiuil and otln r plops 
sionnl qualifications and standards, snbjn t to 
Indian legislation and provi-ion Jor mcdnal 
education 

ruder this head will fall the administra- 
tion o| the existing piovinrinl Medical 
Registration Vets Powei is reserved to t li<- 
Indian legislature m ordt rtoscriiir inufoi mitv 
and maintain the standards ot professional 
qualifications 

43. Control ol the public sei vices, other 
than the All- Indian services serving within 
the province, subject to Indian legislation. 

44. Sources of provincial taxation noi 
included under previous heads, whether (a) 
taxes included in the schedule of additional 
provincial taxes or ( b ) taxes outside this schedule 
In the ease of which the prior sanction of the 
Governor-Gcneral-in-Council has hem obtained 
to the necessary legislation. 

45. borrowing of money on the sole credit of 
the province subject to such rules as are made 
l>> the Sc ere! arv of State in Council. 

40. Any matter which, though falling within 
an all-India subject, is declared by the Governor* 
GeiieraMn-Coimeil to he of a merely local or 
private mituro within the province. ‘ 

Provincial Subjects for Transfer.— The 

list of provincial subjects for transfer is as 
follows, the indented paragraphs being the 
Government of India’s remarks : — 

In all Provinces. 

Txical self-government, that is to say, mat- 
ters relating to the constitution and powers 
of municipal corporations, improvement trusts 
district boards mining, boards of health 
and other local authorities established In the 
province for purposes of local self- 
government exclusivo of matters arising 
under the Cantonments Act. 

The question of control, if any, to be 
exercised over policemen or watchmen by local 
authorities should be left to ho determined 


by provincial legislation relating to local 
self-government 

founds where the v are managed • bv local 
authorities, will cornu under lm.il self- 

government. 

Medical administration, including hospi- 
tals, dispensaries and as>lums. 

It will be noted that it is proposed to reserve 
" Regulation of medical and other profes- 
sional qualifications and standards,” and to 
make this matter subject to Indian legislation 
(rule Provincial List, item 42). The administra- 
tion of the Medical Registration Acts will 
thus bo reserved, and tho power of securing 
uniformity of standards will remain with 
the Indian legislature. 

Public, health and sanitation of vital 
statistics. Port quarantine and marine 
hospitals, is an all-India subject. 

The Sanitai v Department will be responsi- 
ble for the compilation of vital wtatisties, 
hut at present in most provinces will have 
to lely on the si r vices of otb'r departments 
for their collection 

Pilgrimages within British India, 

Primal y and middle virnacular education. 

I! is suggested that the Governor 
‘-lull he required to have social regard 
lo certain interests m education {vide 
paragraph (17) 

In all Provinces except Assam. 

Piihhc fork's included under the following 
KinD — 

(ft) Ptovinetal buildings connected with 
transferred departments ; 

(b) Hoads, luidges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, 
causeways und otlur means of communication 
other than such us arc declared by the Governor - 
General-in-CouncIl to be of military Importance; 

0) Traiuwajb within municipal areas. 

Tn all Provinces. 

Agriculture, including research institutes, 
experimental and demount intion farms, ui- 
tioduetion of improved methods, provision 
for agricultural education, protection against 
destructive insects and pests and pie vent ion 
ot plant diseases. 

Civil Ycterinarv Department, including 
provision toi vetorinarv training, improvement 
ot stock and prevention of animal diseases. 

In all Provinces excevc Assam. 
Fisheries. 

In Assam the restrictive measures taken for 
the protection of fish have been unpopular, ami 
the administration of fisheries is closely con- 
nected with the Land Revenue Department. 

In all Provinces. 

Co-operative Societies. 

In Bombay only. 

Forests, including preservation of game 
therein. 
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The- existing powers of the Governor- 
General in-Council under the Forest Act 
will remain, 

and any* provincial legislation affecting them ! 

will be subject to previous sanction. 

Is ALL l’KOVlHCKS KXfiEI-t AsiSAH. j 

Excise, that, is to say, the control of produc- 
tion, manufacture, possession, transport, 
purchase and sale of alcoholic liquor and in- 
toxicating drugs, and the levying of excise 
duties and license fees on or in relation to such 
articles, hut excluding, in the case ot opium, 
coutrol of cultivation, manufacture and sale 
for export. 

With reference to the proposed restriction 
of the purposes tor which the (;o\ornment. of ! 
India will exercise then power to intervene in J 
transferred suh|(*ets (ru/e p.11,1 I ot the des- j 
patch), the following points affecting Excise j 
icquirc special mention -- j 

(1) The power of tie* (internment ol India 
to safeguard the administration of lustoms, 
lrvenuc will involve power to control the 
incidence of excise revenue- (») on any 
liquor which is likely to comMe direct, J\ 
with imported liqiuu ; and (a) on any 
at tiele imported into British India w Inch is 
liable on importation to the payment <d 
diatoms duty. 

(2) With regard 1o piovincial action ; 
restricting the introduction into a province ol 
excisable articles the position will be 
•is follows. — 


The Government of India will bo entitled 
to Intervene, In the case of excisable 
articlo imported from outside British India, to 
protect their custom duties, and, In the case, of 

cMtettbic mtlGlca in transit from or to other 

provinces, territories and States .ot India, for 
the purpose of protecting the interests of such 
other provinces, territories or States. 

Ot) 'Jin* Government of India will lie en- 
titled to intervene in matters affecting the 
supply 01 excisable articles to His Majesty's 
101 u*s. 

In Madras and Bombay, Excise, Salt and 
Custom^ are dealt with under. a unified sys- 
tem of administration Salt and Customs are 
all- India subjects, and the question ot making 
airangements tor the separate admlnis- 
tiatiou ol these subjec U when the funster ol 
Excise takes cltei 1 will be considered by the 
Government of India 

I N Al,l. IMtoVlW'lls 
Jtegi-,1 lutiou ot deed-* and doc unit nls 
Begistiation ol bn ills, deaths and maiiiagcs. 
Vile note to item 21, provincial list 
Religious ,iiicl charitable endowments. 
Adultcraliou of foodstuffs and cither ji tides. 
Weights and measures. 

Museums (except the I) dim) Museum, the 
Impoiial Wai Museum and lilt* Victoria Mono- 
ial, Calcutta) and Zoologic; \ "aidt'iib 


WORK OF JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE. 


The rehrciiu* ol the Government ot India 
Bill to a Select. Committee of both Houses, 
recommended in the course of the second 
reading debate in the House of Commons bv t.he 
Secretary ot 8tate, was iormally made in both 
Chambers early in duly, litltj, ami alter dis- 
easing procedure in private and heanng a 
statement from the India Office, the Committee 
held their tirst public sitting on 10th July ff’lio 
.selection for the chairmanship ot so strong and 
impartial a peer as the* Earl of SoPxmie was 
generally approved, and though criticisms 
were heard from Home quarters of the presence 
on the Committee of l>oth Mr. Montagu and 
his Puiliamenturv Lieutenant. Duxl Kinlia, 
questions addressed to the Speaker showed 
tluifc the presence of two Ministers on such a 
committee though unusual was not without 
precedent. The other members of the Commit- 
tee — 7 being chosen from each House — were* 
the Duke of Northumberland, the Marquess 
of Crewe, Viscount Midloton, Lord Islington, 
Lord Sydenham, Mr. T. J. Bennett, Sir Henry 
Oraifc, Major Or ms by- Gore, Sir i>. Maclean, 
•Sir J D. Rook, and Mr. Ben Spoor. Sir Donald 
Maclean sub&cmiently resigned and his place' 
was taken by Mr. F. I>. AclanU. 

The Committee pursued their tmk with 
great assiduity, receiving and acting upon the 


‘'Pccul authority of both Houses, hi hit dunng 
the summer recess. Many Indian deputations 
went to Loudon to lay documents bciuie tlie 
Committee and tender evidence. In all 70 
witnesses were heaid, sojnetmies m groups 
of two or throe at a time, hilt usually separately, 
and the Minutes of Evidence extend to 581 
closely printed foolscap pages. The work of 
public examination ended on October 15, and 
the sub'joquent private delibc i.itions, suspendt d 
on two occasions for picparmg or revising 
tln> drntt re pent, ended on 17th Xovnnlwr. 
The Report was issued two clays Intel, as a 
White paper, accompanied by tin? Hill as 
amended and Vojs, II and 111. ( Minutes 

of Evidence, Appendices, No. 2UJ). 

Immense impoit.mce attaches to the Report, 
tor since the Bill can be little more than a 
inunc work It there is to be due flexibility and 
adaptation in the new Indian constitution, 
it, may be regarded as an integral part of India’* 
new Charter The extent to which the recom- 
mendations and mterpn tations are accepted 
will form an authoritative- standard of the 
intentions ot Parliament jii regard to the details 
and practical woiklng of the new Con- 
stitution. They resolve doubts, real or merely 
argumentative, as to the policy of Parliament-, 
and by including the limiting a* well oh the 
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o positive sentences of tho pronouncement of reality, of this first Instalment towards the goal 
20th August, 1017, in the preamble to the 2U1), of giving India an autonomous system com- 
thoy demonstrate that the responsibility for parable with thoso possessed by the seif- 
deciding the further stages in the journey governing Dominions. They also • develop 
India has been started upon rests on Parlia- the ideal of fixing responsibility whore it actually 
ment alone, and that it cannot share tliis resides, instead of covering it up by elaborate 
responsibility with, much less delegate it to, devices. Stress is laid upon tho importance oi 
the newly elected legislatures of India.” the Governor fostering in every way free con* 

sultation between the two halves of his Govern- 
Tho recommendations and accompanying ment without obscuring their separate dis- 
rovised Bill were received in the most diverse thictlvc responsibilities, in many ways the 
quarters as marking distinct improvements dangers of friction and deadlock arising from 
mi tho measure as read a second time in the the original scheme arc mitigated, while the. 
Commons. Their general effect is to simplify reality of growing degrees of autonomy is more 
the machinery, while materially enlarging the clearly defined. 


SUMMARY OF TDE REPORT, 


The main recommendations of the Committee’s 
ir’ port weic ottleially Minima used as follows : — 

(1) The Com nut ten endorse the general 
scheme of the Bill as an accurate interpretation 
of the announcement of the 20th ot August, 
1917, and are of the opinion, after considering 
all tho suggested alternatives, that the partition 
of the domain of provincial government into 
two fields, with the consequent division of 
responsibility, Is tho best wav of giving c fleet 
to the spirit of the declared policy of Govern- ' 
ment. 

(2) While laying great stress on the necessity 
of clearly demarcating and fixing tho respon- 
sibility of each half of the t xeeutlve for Its own 
sphere, the Committee regard it as of the highest 
importance tlmt the Governor should foster 
the habit ot free consultation lietwoen both 
lialves and that he should insist upon it m all 
important matters of common interest. 

(3) The Committee believe that the revtad 

Bill secures to the Governor-in -Conn oil on the 
one hand, and to the Government of Jmlia on , 
t he other, the possession of unquestioned means j 
of discharging their respective responsibilities I 
1o Parliament, tho maintenance of which, [ 
except in so far as they arc released from that 
responsibility by the changes made under the | 
Bill, the Committee regard as an essential 
loaturo of the policy of Ills Majesty's Go- j 
vemment. j 


the pi earn hie in order to dissipate doubts as 
to the autiioiity of the different parts. 

(fl) Functions Committees. — The list** of 
subjects as revised after consu Station at the 
India Office and put in as evidence by Mr. 
Fcetham arc accepted. This involves the 
recommendation that the whole of education 
subject to reservations about Universities and 
the development of industries, should be trans- 
ferred HU bjects. 

(7) Rules for Allocation of Revenue 

betweeu the two halves of Government — The 
Committee do not endorse the suggested se- 
paration of the sources of revenue, but recoin - 
mr\ud that the Governor be empower'd if tlie 
joint purse is found to produce friction at any 
time to make an allocation of a definite pro- 
portion ot the jvvomio and balances to continue 
I in foice for at least the whole life of the existing 
! Legislative Council. If the Governor require 
! assistance in making the allocations, he should 
] be allowed at his discretion to refer the matter 

| lor decision to an autiioiity to be appointed 
by tho Governor- General. Until a mutual 
agreement between both halved of tlie Govern- 
ment has been reached, or until the allocation 
has been marie by the Governo:, the total 
provision of the different heads of expenditure 
in the provincial budgets of the preceding 
financial year Is to hold good. 

(8) There is no cause at present for disturb- 
ing the existing relations between the Local 


(1) Tho Committee recommend the im- 
mediate constitution of a Standing .loint j 
Committee of both Houses for the purpose of i 
securing closer Parlia mental y touch with ! 
Indian affairs. Ono of the most important j 
points on which consultation with this Com- 
mittee 'will bo required Is for tho examination 
ot draft rules under the Bill and for the exa- 
mination of tho first, rules. They recommend 
that, the present Committee should be re- 
appointed, 

(5) The scheme of the Bill, which leaves 
much to bo carried out by rules, is endorsed 
as necessary and right. From this point the 
order of the recommendations follows for the 
most part tlie arrangement of the revised Bill. 
The whole of the announcement is included in 


Government of India and the Secretary ot 
Slate. Tlie question whether and in what man- 
ner bocal Governments should correspond with 
tlie Secretary of State should be left to the 
latter to decide. !Now intervention by the 
Government of India in provincial matters will 
require a corresponding chango in the Secretary 
of State’s control, India is not yet ripe for a 
, Federal system, and while an extensive dele- 
! gation to the Provincial Governments of some 
of the powers and duties now in the hands of 
the Government of India is essential, tlie Central 
( lovernment canuot be relegated to the functions 
of mere inspection and advice. 

(9) Relations of Governor and Minis- 
ters.— Ministers will have the option of resigning 
if their advice is not accepted by the Governor, 
and the Governor will have the right of dismiss* 
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lug a Minister whose policy he believes to 
be seriously wrong, or out of accord with the 
views of the Legislature. If the Governor 
resorts to dissolution to find new Ministers, the 
Committee hope that lio will be able to accept 
the view of tho new Ministers regurdng the 
issue which forced the dissolution. The Minis- 
ters will certainly be at least two in number in 
every province, and the fact that they un- 
doubtedly will act together has been recognised 
and provided for as a desirable position, The 
Governor should never hesitate to point, out 
to his Ministers what ho thinks is the right 
course, or to warn them if lie thinks their pro- 
posed course is wrong, but if the Ministers 
decide not to adopt his advice the Governor 
should ordinarily allow tho Ministers to have 
their way. Mistakes will doubtless follow but 
they will bring experience. The status ot 
Ministers should bo similar to that of a menibei 
of the Executive Council. 

(10) Normally the Executive Council is 
expected to consist of two members if m any 
ease the Count'll includes two members of tho 
Civil Service, neither oi whom is an Indian, the 
Committee think it should also include two 
non-official Indians. 

(11) Franchise Recommendations —The 
following recommendations relate to the 
.Franchise Reports : — 

(«) The Government of India to adjust the 
allocation of scats so as to secure a larger 
representation of the rural population, as 
distinct from the urban and a better repre- 
sentation or the urban wage -earning classes, 
and an eJToit should be made to remedy as 
far as possible the disparity between this size 
of the electorates in the ihlfcrcnt provinces 
The adjustment, however, must m all cases 
be by increasing and not by diminishing, the 
representation already proposed by the South - 
borough Report. 

(b) Depressed Classes.— 1 The Government of 
India should bo instructed after consultation 
with the Local Governments to provide a 
larger share of real representation by noml- 
nation, having regard to the number in each 
province, to increase and not to diminish the 
general electorate, and the nominees are to 
be taken if suitable, and it not otherwise 
available from the ranks of tho public services, 
without thereby increasing the prescribed ratio 
of official members. 

(c) Tho ron -Brahmins In Madras must bo 
provided witli separate representation by 
means of the reservation of seats. The 
Brahmins and non- Brahmins to bo Invited to 
settle tile number of seats to be reserved and 
the method of reservation, and failing an 
agreement a decision to be made by an arbi- 
trator appointed by the Government of India. 

(d) TheMahrattas in Bombay are recom- 
mended for a similar treatment. 

(e) The Electoral Hulas to be so framed 
that if any Provincial Legislative Council 
decides by a resolution in favour of women's 
franchise, women should be put on the register 
of that province. 


(/) With tho one exception named in tho 
preceding head the franchise not to lx* altered 
for the first ten years and legislative Councils 
to lie unable to make alterations. 

(;/) 'J lie Hj)ociiil ^presentation oi landholders 
in the provinces to Ik* reconsidered by tlu* 
Government ot India in consultation with 
the local Governments. 

(h) The franrhiso for University seats to 
be extended to all graduates of over seven 
years* standing. 

0) European representation is accepted 
except for Bengal. Tho Government of India 
should consider with tho Bengal Government 
its readjustment in that province, 

(/) The eligibililv of the rules and sub- 
jects oi Native States to vote, or stand for 
election to be settled tor each province by 
tiie local Government. 

(A) Dismissal from Government, porviee not 
to be a disqualification lor elettion, but a 
criminal conviction involving a sentence ot 
mote than six months’ imprisonment to di*- 
qimhls lor five years from the date ot the 
expiry ot the sentence. 

(/) Tho Fr.mciiiso Committee’s proposal for 
a residential qualification and tho maintenance 
ot the Lucknow Compact is endorsed. 

(/>/) The Committee advise the full explora- 
tion of the principle of proportional leprescnt- 
ation with a view to its consideration by a 
Statutory Commission. 

00 A complete and stringent Corrupt 
ITactiees \et to he passed and brought into 
operation k hue the first elections 

(12) Gr<at importance* is attached to tho 
question ot the Selection of tho first Presidents 
oi the Legislative Councils and to the neces- 
sity ol imbuing tho Council* fiom tho btn.it 

with the spirit aud convention of Parliamen- 
tary procediue. 

(i:>) Voting tiie Provincial Budget —When 
the Council reduce, or lail to vote a Budget 
demand, lor a transferred subject, the Com- 
mittee consider the Governor will be Justified 
if ho advised by lus Ministers, in re-Hubmitting 
tho vote t.o the Council lor the purpose of re- 
viewing the decision. The Governor’s power of 
the restoration of reduced reserved votes must 
be regarded as real and its exercise la not 
arbitrary. All proposals for taxation should be 
considered and agreed upon by both halves of 
the Government kforo submission to the 
Legislative Council. 

(L4) The Committee reject the Grand Com- 
mittee Procedure as failing in a crisis to secure 
the object in view and us perpetuating tho dis- 
advantages of the official bloc. The responsibi- 
lity for reserved legislation is with tho Gover- 
nor- in-Council, and no advantage is gained by 
attempting to conceal this. The Governor’s 
power is to be exercised only after opportunity 
for full discussion in the Legislature, and tho 
Standing Committee of Parliament should be 
specially consulted on acts of this kind by tho 
Secretary of State. 
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(15) Indian Legislature. — -The scheme of the 
Bo port and the original Bill for the operation 

the Council of State 1* rejected f°r much the 

same reason as is the (iraml Committee. The 
Council of Htulu is to be constituted as u true 
revising Chamber from t.ho start The Fran- 
chise Committee’s proposal for election to the 
Council of State is rejected, and Government is 
to be instructed to propose a different system im- 
mediately to be elaborated before the inaugura- 
tion of the m*w constitution of the Legislative 
Assembly. The views in paragraph 3!) of the 
Franchise Despatch are endorsed, and the Gov- 
ernment of India is to be instructed to propose 
a better scheme of election at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

(1(1) The first J ’resident of the Legislative 
Assembly should be qualified by experience of 
the House of Commons and knowledge of Par- 
liamentary procedure and should be chosen 
with a view to tile influence which he may be 
ex fioctcd to exert on the whole of Parliamen- 
tary procedure in India. 

(17) The voting of the Indian Budget is not 
Introduced as establishing any measure of res- 
ponsible Government in the. Central Administra- 
tion, and the power of the Governor- General 
to disregard adverse votes is to be understood 
to Ire real and intended to be used if and when 
necessary. The clause is passed on the under- 
standing that the Assembly will be reasonably 
representative in character and directly elected. 

(id) The Committee recommend that in 
future not less than three members of the 
Governor- General’s Executive Council should bo 
Indians. 

(10) All costs of the India Office not being 
agency charges should be placed on the Bri- 
tish estimates. 

(20) The Council of India is retained with ■ j 
out change iu its statutory position with ail 
its advantages of tradition and authority, out 
a re-adjustment of work is desirable so as to 
provide a less rigid procedure and to enable the 
introduction of the portfolio system to be made 
More Indians should be introduced, and the 
period of tenure of o filer should be reduced to 
ilvo years witli this object In view and in order 
to secure a continual flow of fresh experience 
from India. 

(21) No statutory change in the relations be- 
tween the Government of India and the Secre- 
tary of State is possible so long as the former 
remains wholly responsible to Parliament but 
the conventions governing those relations may 
be wisely modified to meet the fresh circum- 
stances caused by a large elected majority in the 
legislative Assembly. Thus the Secretary of 
State, In the exercise of Ills responsibility to 
Parliament, which he cannot delegate, may rea- 
sonably consider that only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances should ho be called on to intervene 
In matters of purely Indian ink rest in which 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature are in agreement. A particular instuuce 
of this convention would bo tariff arrange- 
ments. Fiscal autonomy cannot bo guaranteed 
by Statute without the unconstitutional result 
of limiting the ultimate control by Parliament 
of the Crown’s power of veto. It oan only be 
assured by the acknowledgment of a conven- 
tion that the Secretary of State should so far 
00 possible, abstain from intervention in fiscal 


j matters when the Government of India and 
tho Indian Legislature agree and should only 
inters one to bu forward the International obliga- 
tions of the Empire or any fiscal arrangements 
within tho Empire to which liis Majesty's 
Government is a party. The relations between 
tho Secretary of State and the local Govern- 
ments as regards intervention in respect of 
reserved subjocts of purely provincial interest 
should be governed by similar principles. Over 
transferred provincial subjects the control of 
the Government of India and of the Secretary 
of State should be confined to the limits de- 
fined under clause 13 of the Bill. 

22. Tho Public Services changes made 
in part 14 of the Bill indicate generally the 
Committee's \iews on this matter. If there 
are members of a service whose doubts as to 
the changes to be made are so deeply rooted 
that they feel they cannot usefully endeavour 
to take, part, the Committee think it would be 
fair if possible to offer them an equivalent 
career elsewhere or, as a last resort, 
that they should be allowed to retire on 
such pension as the Secretary ot State may 
consider suitable to the length of service. 

32. Tho appointment of a Statutory Com- 
mission at the end of ten years is endorsed, 
The Commission should include the Govern- 
ment of India in the scope of the enquiry, and 
consider generally what further advance can 
be made. Meanwhile no substantive changes 
should be introduced. 

i 24. The Committee do not advise the inclu- 
sion of Burma in the scope of the scheme, 

I and while not doubting that the Burmese 
j have deserved and should receive an analogous 
, Constitution, they are impressed with the 
essential differences between Burma and 
India. 

23. The institution of Standing Commit- 
tees as a general rule in Provinces is strong- 
ly recommended, and in such departments 
ot the Government of India as the Governor- 
General may decide. 

20. The principles governing the revision 
of assessment of Land Revenue should 
be brought under closer regulation by statute 
as soon as possible as jiart of a general policy , 
bringing within the purview of legislation 
the. imposition of new burdens. 

27. Importance is attached to Sir Michae 
Sadler’s recommendations of Education Boards 
and the Committee hope that Ministers will 
see their way to constitute them from the 
j outset. The advisability of creating Local 
Government departments In every Province 
is also commended to Ministers. 

The policy endorsed in paragraph 320 of 
the Joint it e port is strongly endorsed. In 
conclusion the Committee repudiate any 
suggestion that the changes made by the Bill 
imply any condemnation of the present system 
of Government In .India. The present form 
of Government arises out of the fact that 
Parliament has held the Government of India 
I responsible to itself for every action ; and 
that there has hitherto been no constitutional 
! Self-Government effort. The welfare of the 
j masses of the peoples of India has everywhere 
I and always been the spirit ot Government. 
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THE BILL PASSED. 

Thr fJiJI, :i^ amended by Hie Comniilb-r, government 111 India lias Iwoine. law and l 
was introduced in the House ol Commons rely on all My Subjects to work together for 
w ithout delay and became law, with several it s' success. J 11 a Proclamation which l am 
sliaht alterations as the result of criticisms , addressing to My Viceroy and to the Princes 
made during the course of the debate, before and People of India, I am expressing My hope 
Parliament was prorogued- fn the speech that harmonious political life will be steadily 
from the throne at the time of the prorogation built up on the foundations thus laid, and 
His Majesty referred to the measure in the 1 am announcing My intention of sending My 
following terms — “A measure wliHi marks Son, the Prince of Wales, to India to inaugurate 
tlie first stage in the development of responsible the new Constitution." 


THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION. 


His Majesty was at the saint* lime pleased 
to cause, the following Pna liiin.it ion to be 
issued with the signification or tin* Itoval Assent 
to the Government of India Act, 1919 : 

GEORGE THE FIFTH, Bv the Grace 
of God of the United Kingdom ot (ireat Britain 
mid Ireland, and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, King. Defender ol the Faith, 
Emperor of India. 

To My VicijovMmd Governor- Ci ncral, to the 
PiinciVi ot tlie Indian Slates, and to all My 
subjects in India of whatsoever race or creed, 
Greeting. 

1 Another epoch lias been reached to-day in 
the annuls of India. I have giveu My Royal 
Assent to an Act which will take its place 
among the great historic measures passed 
by the Parliament of this Realm for the bettor 
government of India and tlie greater content- 
ment of her people. Tlie Acts ol 1771 and 1781 
were designed to establish a regular system of 
administration and justice under the Honourable 
Bast India Company. Tho Act ol 1833 opened 
tlie door for Indians to public office, and employ- 
ment. The Act of 1858 transferred the admini- 
stration from tho Company to tho Crown, and 
laid the foundations of the public life which 
exists in India to-day. The Act of 1881 sowed 
the seed of representative institutions, and the 
seed was quickened into life by the Act of 1909. 
The Act which has now become law entrust* 
elected representatives of the people with a 
definite share in the government and points the 
way to full responsible government hereafter. 
If, as I confidently hope, the policy which this 
Act Inaugurates should achieve its purpose, the 
results will be momentous in the story of human 
progress ; and it is timely and fitting that i 
should invite you to-day to consider the past 
and to join me in My hopes of the future. 

2. Ever since tho welfare of Tndla was con- 
fided to Us, it has been held as a sacred trust 
by Our Royal House and Line. Iu 1858 Queen 
Victoria, of revered memory, solemnly declared 
Uerself bound to Her Indian subjects by the 
same obligations of duty as to all Her other 
subjects ; and She assured to them religious 
freedom, and the equal and impartial protection 
of tho Law. In Ilia message to the Indian 
people in 1903, My cear Father, King Edward 


VJ I, announced His determination to maintain 
unimpaired the „smu* principles ol humane 
and equitable udmiuisf lation Again, m }im 
l*i oela mat ion of 1908, he renewed the assur- 
ance?, winch had been given 51) years lie fore, and 
surveyed the piogre>s which they had inspired. 
On My Aee.ff'siou to the 1 Krone 111 1910, I sent a 
message to the Pnnces and peoples ot India, 
acknowledging their loyalty and their homage, 
and proim-iug that, the pi ns pent y and happi- 
ness of India h mid always he to Me of the 
highest interest and concern. In the following 
year I vented India with the Queen- Empress 
and testified Mv Hvinjuttiy for her people 
and My disire for their wellbeing. 

3 While these are the sentiments of aflec- 
tion and devotion by which 1 and My pre- 
decessors have been animated, tho Fuiim- 
ment and the people of this Realm and My 
others in India have been equally zealous for 
the moral advancement of India. Wc have 
endeavoured to give to her people the many 
blessings winch Fin valence has bebtowid upon 
ourselves. Rut there is one gilt which yet. 
remains, and without which the progress of the 
country cannot Ixj consummated — the right of a 
her people to direct her affairs and safeguard her 
interests. Tlie defeilM ot India against foreign 
aggiession is a duty ol common Imperial interest 
and pride. The control of her domestic concerns 
is a burden which India may legitimately aspire 
to take upon her own shoulders Tlie burden is 
too heavy to 1).* borne in full until time and 
experience have brought tho necessary strength ; 
but opportunity will now be given for experience 
to grow and for responsibility to increase with 
the capacity for its fulfilment. 

4. f have watched with understanding and 
sympathy the glowing desire ot My Indian 
people, for repiesentative institutions. Start- 
ing from small beginnings, this ambition has 
steadily strengthened Its hold upon the Intelli- 
gence of tho country. It has pursued its courso 
along constitutional channels with sincerity and 
courage. It has survived the discredit .which at 
times and in places lawless men sought to cast 
upon it by acts of violence committed under the 
guise of patriotism, ft has been stirred to more 
vigorous life by tlie ideals for which the British 
Commonwealth fought in the Great War, and it 
claims support in tho part which India has taken 
in our common struggles, anxieties and victories. 
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In truth, the desire after political responsibility 
has its source at the root of the British connec- 
tion with India. It has sprung inevitably from the 
deeper and wider studies of human thought and 
history which that connexion lias opened to the 
Indian people. Without it the work of the 
British in India would have been incomplete. 
It was therefore with a wise judgment that the 
beginnings of representative institutions were 
laid many years ago. Their scope has been 
extended stage by stago until there now lies 
before us a definite step on the road to respon- 
sible government. 

5 With the same sympathy ami with re- 
doubled interest I shall* watch* the progress 
aloug this road. The path will not be easy, 
and in the march towards the goal there will 
he need of perseverance and ol mutual for- 
bearance between all sections and races of My 
people in India. I am confident that those high 
qualities will I>o forthcoming I rely on the. 
new popular assemblies to interpr<t widely the 
wishes of those whom they represent, and not 
to forget the interests of the masses who 
cannot yet he admitted to the, Kuuchiso 
l rely on the leaders of the people, the Ministers 
ul the futiiic, to face u^ponMbiliby mid tmluie 
misrepresentation, to sacrifice much for the com- 
mon interest of the State, rem emlie ring that true 
patriotism transcends purtv and (ominunal 
boundaries, and while retaining the confidence 
of the legislatures to co-operate with My o films 
for the common good in sinking unessential 
differences and in maintaining the essential 
standards of a. just and gene 101 is government. 
Equally do l rely upon My officers to respect 
their new colleagues and to work with them in 
harmony and kindliness ; to assist the people 
and their representatives in an ouleTly advance 
towards free institutions : and to find in the. e 
new tasks a lrosli opportunity to fulfil, as in rh» 
past, their highest purpose of faithful service to 
My people. 

G. It is My earnest desire ufc thU time that, 
so far us [Kissible, any trace of hit tern ess 
between My people and those who are respon- 
sible for Mv government should he oblileiatcd. 
l.et those who, in their eagerness for political 


progress, have broken the law in the past res 
pect it in the future. Let it become possible 
lor those who arc charged with the maintenance 
of peaceful and orderly government • to forget 
the extravagances widen they have had to curb. 
A new' era i* opening. Let it begin with a com- 
mon detcim ination among My people and My 
officers to work together for a common purpose. 

J therefore direct My Viceroy to exercise, in 
My name and on My behalf, My Royal clemency 
to political offenders, in the fullest measure 
which in his judgment is compatible with 
the public safety. I desire him to extend it, 
on this condition, to persons who, for offences 
against the State or under any special or em- 
ergency legislation, arc suffering imprison- 
ment or restrictions upon their liberty. 1 trust 
that this leniency will bo justified by the future 
conduct of those whom it benefits, and that all 
Mv subjects will so demean themselves as to 
render it unnecessary to enforce the laws for such 
offences hereafter. 

7 . Simultaneously with the new constitu- 
tion in British India, I have gladly assented 
to the cHiablishmcnt of a Chamber of Princes. 
1 trust that its counsels mav be fruitful of 
lasting good to the Princes and States them* 
selves, mav advance the interests which are 
common to her territories and to British India, 
and may bo to the advantage of the Empire as 
a whole. I take the occasion again to assure 
the Prince of Tridia of My determination ever 
to maintain 11111 mpairod tlieir pmiloges, rights 
and diguitii s. 

8 Jt is My intention to send My dear son, 
the Irinee of Wales, to India next winter to 
inaugurate on My behull the new Chamber of 
Princes and the* new constitution in British 
India May he find mutual goodwill and con- 
fidence prevailing among those on whom will 
rest the future service of the country, so that 
success may crown their labours and progressive 
enlightenment attend their administration. And 
with all My people I pray to Almighty God that 
by His wisdom aiul under His guidance India 
may lie led to gi cater prosperity and content- 
ment. and may grow to the fullness of political 
fieedom. 


GEORGE, R. I, 
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The Hidlan National Congress. 


rhe following record ol the early work of 
the Congress is written by the ITon Sir Dinsha 
Wacha — The Congress was practically founded 
in 1886 by the late Mr Aliar Oct avian Hume, a 
retired member ol the Indian Civil Service 
and the son of the distinguished Joseph Hume, 
MP, whose radicalism is so well known 
and who was one of the chief advoeites of 
Retrenchment and Reform m the House of 
Commons in the foitrs or fifties Mr Hum< had 
a distinguished carter in the service In his 
younger days when Collector and Magistrate at 
Ltawah, he hid tendered in valuable service in 
quelling the Mutiny In »ts incipient stage lor 
ttiis seivice I 10 was created a CivLl Companion of 
the Bath, a rare honour in tho«e days for a 
yount* Anglo Indian Civil Sen ant lit retired 
from tho service in 1881 after hiving honour 
ably filled several high offlccM the list of which 
was the Honu Hecutaryshlp of tho Lov< ni 
ment of India Tho policy of Ioid Lytton h 
O ov eminent (1876 80) had aroused discontent 
in tho country Hie imposition of tho \n 
nacular Press \ct, commonly known as the 
Black Act, and tl < uurWlcd for hostilities with 
tho Aniir Shere All of Afghanistan winch enlnn 
uated in the Second Afglmn War were tin 
subject of much adverse criticism among thr 
nost moderate but enlightened Indians m all 
parts of the country It was recognised id all 
quartcis that the people should organise them 
selves by way of a conference to vi/itllitc tlic It 
grievantes Correspondence was parsing among 
the Indian leaders of thought in the ditferent 
provinces as to tho formation of such a con 
fercnco on a tour d and pernnnent footing 
lhe vieerojalty of Lord Ripon (1880 84) 
gave the necessary stimulus ai d cncouragi ment 
thus by 1883 when Mr Hume retired, the idea 
of the Conference had so far taken body and 
form that, with the sympathetic support of 
Mr Hume, a Union was established after h( 
had In 1883 tho genuine support of many 
sterling friends of India In Parliament 1 specially 
Tohn Bright and Mr Stagg Mr Hume had 
been a silent but watchful obsmer of events 
and felt that ho must give his active support 
to the movement, hi» heart being fully prcpaied 
to ameliorate the social economical and politi 
cal condition of tho Indians He was in close 
communication with the leaders in various 
provinces Here it may also be worth whilp 
recording tho fact that during the preliminary 
stage of the Inception of the Congress, Mr 
Hume, who had retired to Simla, had had the 
opportunity of consulting Lord Datferto on 
the subject and it is & fact that His Lordship 
was at one with the object«and greatly oncour 
aged Mr Hume iu his mission Subsequently 
after 1888 Hla Lordship for reasons of his own 
whlob have never been authoritativi ly declared 
chose to assume a hostile attitude towards the 
organisation but it was effectually met by the 
speech which Mr Qcorge Yule mad in December 
1888 at tho Congress ol Aliahabty . 

First Session, t 

Progress was so far mado as* o formulate 
the programme of a first meetPg in Pooka! 
which at the time tsas the seat of tfreat political 
activity. The Christmas week if 1885 was 
resolved upon tot the iuauguratioi of the Con* 


forence. Unfortunately, when the prepara- 
tions were being made cholera broke out In the 
City of Poona and it was deemed unsafe to 
Invite delegates theio Accordingly the seat 
of the first assembly was hurriedly transferred 
to Bombay under tne auspices of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, with its then active 
hon ji irv secretaries, Messrs Pherozeshah 
M Mi hla Rashmath Tilmbuk 1 clang and 
Dinsha 1 dulji Wacha It was at the same time 
resolved to christen vt “ Iho Indian National 
t ongress, * having regard to the fact that its 
principal aim was faithfully to echo the public 
opinion of all India 80 many misleading 
statements were made during the earliest 
years of the Coi gross as to its aims and objects 
that it may be iisctul to relate what they are 
as laid down by Mr Iluino himself in a speech 
he made at Allahabad in 1888 on the eve of 
tho hcssion of the iomth Congress at that 
centre lnstly, ho prefaced his enumeration 
of tlip objects by stating that * no movement in 
modem historical tutus has ever aequhed, In 
so shoit 1 period oiuhaii appieciible hold on 
tho minds of India, none has uvfcr promised 
such wide ronclung and beneficent results* 
h urthei on it was ubsf rved tiut ** the Congross 
movement ii only one outcome, though at 
tho moment the most prominent and tangible, 
of the laboure of a body of cultured men 
mo°tly bom natives of Indio, who tome jcais 
ago handed themselves togfthor to labour 
sllintly for the good of In ila * As to the 
fundan tntal pnncijlcs of iho Congicss they 
arc — 

Imtlv the fusion into one national whole o # 
all the diflrruit and discordant 61em»u.* that 
onstitute tho population of rndia , 

Secondly tin graduil regm ration along all 
lints mental rnoiil social and pclitical of the 
nation thus evolved ; and, 

2 hirdhj, tho eouBolulation of ui ion between 
England and India by securing the modiflea 
tior of such of tho conditions as may be iu just 
or injuiloub to the latter country 
The Split 

It was on tho fui lamontal principles abovt 
stated that the Congress earned out its appoint 
cd work midst much mlsiepitoenbatlou 
obloquy and even abuse till 1007 when an 
extreme faction of dele gates deliberately chose to 
raise a split in tin united camp At the Congress 
held in burnt in that jear the session had to be 
abandoned owing to tho violent outbreak 0 
lhe factional spirit of those who since have been 
known as Lxtrc mists * in contrast with the 
overwhelming maiority of those entertaining 
sober views who are calh d * Moderates , * 
but if the proceedings were for the time aban- 
doned It was not without the leading men 
immediately organisii g themselves on the 
spot to take ways and means for the holding 
of futuie congresses and for the purpose of 
framing a written constitution of which the 
most important part was tho creed of tb« 
Congress In other woris, the unwritten aims 
and objects of the Congress were reduced to 
writing m a crystallised form As such it may 
be repeated here, as It ehould dispel all doubts, 
misgivings or misunderstandings of the true 
I aims and objects of the Congress. 
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“The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are tho attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them In the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
Those objects arc to bo achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existiug system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fosteriug 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources of the country.*' 


late Mr. Charloa Brad laugh who afterward! 
Introduced the first Reform Bill of the expanded 
Legislative Councils in Parliament in 1890. 
Delegates had had to pay a fee of Ba. 20 for 
attendance up till 1912. but the fee has since 
boon reduced to Rs. 15. They are charged a 
very moderate fee for the days they are lodged 
and boarded. Some well to-do delegates hire 
bungalows at their own expense, but the majo- 
rity of delegates outside those of the province 
where a Congress is held,’ gem rally accept 
Congress accommodation which in smaller 
I towns becomes a very aeriouB and uphill task 
indeed. 


Every delegate to M 10 National Congress is 
obliged by the Congress Committee of the 
province from which he Is sent to express in 
wrltlug his acceptances of the above creed 
and his willingness to abide by the Constitution \ 
and the rules framed under it. 1 

This Constitution has been in full working 
order since IttMJ. it i* unalterable wivo by a| 
Resolution of a majority in Congiess assembled. 
It provides r guiding or directing stall of chosen ! 
loaders bcJoctcd by ouch province and annually , 
confirmed from the platform of the Congress by 
the President, Kx-Presideuts, Secretaries and 
other oilier- hearers aio nominated ex-ojjicio 
members and the whole Committee is known 
by the name of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee. The provinces are the sumo as the 
territorial divisions of the Government of 
India. The Committer of each Province is 
called the Provincial Congress Comiiittcc on 
whom devolves the duty, under the constitu- 
tion and the rules, of calling meetings for the 
election of delegates, suggesting subjects to bt 
brought forward for the consideration of the 
Congress and all cognate matters. The Congress 
declares each year at the close of the session 
where the next Congress is to be held The 
town or city where it \b to be held begins to 
make all preparations fully six months before 
the date of the holding o the session which 1 , 
has hitherto invariably been during the three j 
days immediately succeeding Christmas | 
Day. That period is specially selected owing 1 
to the great convenience it affords to all classes ! 
of delegates lit the country to attend —a con ! 

vcnience not offered at any other time during! 

a year. A Reception Committee is formed' 
with a leading person as its Chairman. That 1 
Committee divides its work among vauous j 
sub-committees such as Qnauec, corn s pop - ! 
deuce, housing, feeding and so on. A baud 1 
of active young persons volunteer to seive| 
the different sub-committees. Formerly ! 
they were chiefly selected from among tin* 1 
student class but owing to the orders of 
Government in the Education Department, that 
students should take no active part in politics, 
volunteers are now wholly recruited from the 
circle of men of business or profession. Apart 
from the delegates who generally number from 
500 os a minimum to 1,000 or so os a maximum 
there Is always a large number of visitor-. 
So that the pandal is erected to contain at 
least 5,000 seats. Tlieie have boon some 
notable Congresses when the number seated 
has come to as many ns 10,000. That was 
the number which congregated In Bombay in 
1389 when Sir William Wedderburn presided 
and was accompanied from London by the 


British Committee. 

It may bo observed in conclusion that the 
Congress lias an organisation also in London 
which is called the British Committee of the 
Congress. It is furnished with funds provided 
by tho Indian National Congress. It has an 
establishment of its own and attached to it, 
though with Independent income, an organ 
of opinion, called “India**, which echoes 
the salient events of what may have happened 
every week in India. As such it performs 
useful service. It is well inhumed and is 
liberally circulated among members of Parlia- 
ment who sympathise with Ted inn aspirations 
or take interest in the general progress and 
welfare of India. Tho Committee consists of 
retired Anglo-Indian* and was for years presided 
over bv that well-wisher and disinterested friend 
of India, Sir V ilhaiu Wedderburn, (d. 1918) 

I who was twice elected President of the Congress, 
i The Committee invariably invites distinguished 
j or leading Indians when in London to take 
1 part, in its deliberations. The Committee 
| itsolr is in constant touch with all proceedings 
1 in the House of Commons on Indiau affairs 
i and often helps members to put questions 
! when needed. Home years ago it. formed a 
1 standing committee of members of the House 
i ot Commons and an attempt is about to be 
made to revive it. Tire Committee also keeps 
itself in communication with the India Office 
and often acts as a vehicle of conveying Indian 
opinion to tho Secretary of Shite. As such 
the organisation renders valuable service to 

Indian cause in England. 

The Congress Re-United. 

For some years lollowing 1907 efforts were 
made to heal tho split and these were without 
avail until 101 0 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Arnbica 
Charan Muzumdar of Farid pur in Bengal. 

The Reforms. 

Til*' attitude oi the Indian National Congress 
towards tiic Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme 1« 
fully summarised lu»tlm section Constitutional 
! Reform In India te/.i.). What is commonly 
I known as the jfltnt scheme of the Indian Nation- 
al Congress and the Modem League which is 
I (lLcus-ed in the Montagu-Ohelmsford Report 
| will be iound sot out in the Indian Year Book 
I for 101 rt, pp. 659, 000, 001, 602, 663, 601 and 
i 065. As is shown in the section on Constitu- 
tional Reform fie effect of this Scheme was to 
! rover the nominal unanimity between the 
1 Moderate and the Extreme Wings. The Con- 
j gress went over entirely to the Extremp Wing 
; and the Moderate Party is now setting up its 

own organisation. 
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THE 1919 SESSION. 


In theory, at all events, the session of the 
Indian National Congress which began at Anuii- 
sar in Christmas week should have been devoted 
to the consideration of the new Government of 
India Act, embodying the scheme of constitu- 
tional reform in India, which became known 
shortly before the Congress met. In practice it 
was chiefly devoted to the consideration of the 
Punjab disorders. It was indeed unfortunate 
that at this important stage in the political 
evolution of India the Cougress and the Moslem 
league should have nlct in a Province and a city 
of unhappy memories. Reference is made else- 
where to the outburst of lawlessness in the 
Punjab in April, the measures necessary to con- 
trol it, the establishment of martial law and 
the protests made at many of the measures 
adopted under martial law, which led to the 
appointment of What Is called the Hunter Com- 
mission to inquire, into these allegations. The 
evidence given before, this Commission in the 
Punjab in November aroused strong feelings in 
India, '('lie portions of the evidence which mined 
the greatest indignation were the firing on the. 
crowd whidi attended a proclaimed meeting in 
the Jallian walla liagh at Amritsar, when four hun- 
dred people were killed ; and the. manifestation 
of the desire of some of the officers entrusted 
with the administration of martial law to humi- 
liate members of the educated community rather 
than to prevent disorder or to punish lawless- 
ness. These conditions made Amritsar the 
most unpromising centre in India for the dis- 
passionate eoiisidcrat ion of a great scheme of 
constitutional reform. However the decision 
to hold the session at Amritsar was taken before 
the Punjab disturbances occurred ; although 
some eiforl was suggested to move the. Venue, 
it was not accepted, and experience showed that 
tho decision to have the session in this city of 
unhappy memories was wise, although it 
involved considerable risks. 

The Speeches: — It was inevitable in these 
circumstances that the session should Ik- domi- 
nated by memories of the disturbances; and 
although a great tranquil lining influence was 

exercised by the King’s Proclamation to the 
people, of India announcing the Royal Assent 
to the Reform Act, and the promise of a gene- 
rous amnesty — many of the ex-prisoners 
released under the amnesty were present 
at and took part in the discuBsioua the atmos- 
phere was heated throughout. The address of 
the chairman of the Reception Committee, 
ftwami Shradanand, was largely conftned to the 
Punjab disturbances, although he pleaded for 
a policy of forgiveness. The President of the 
Congress, Pundit Motilal Nohru, also devoted 
himself mainly to the disturbances. His pro- 
nouncement on the Reform Act was somewhat 
halting, as that of one whosaw the great advance 
which the Act embodies, and at the same time 
was too much afraid of the Advanced Wing in 
the Congress boldly to say so. The text of his 
references to the Act consisted of advice not to 
belittle the measure, because it gave them some 
power and opened new opportunities of service, 
but to make the most of what they had got 
and at the same time contiuue to press for wnat 
was their due. i 


The Discussions At all sessions of the 
('on gross the chief discussions take place in the 
Subjects Committee, where the resolutions to be 
placed before tho full session arc drafted. The 
proceedings of this Committee are supposed tb 
be private ; in practice they are published ifc all 
the chief newspapers of India. Prom the 
reports of the proceedings in the Committee 
which have been published without contradic- 
tion, It ij? clear that tho Advanced Wihg took 
eharge of the CongreHB, and overbore the hand- 
1 11 I ot Moderates, prominent Amongst whom 
were Mr. Sastri and Mrs. Busan t, who strove tor 
a more reasonable attitude; The principal 
points of difference wefe as to whether the Con- 
gress should express gratitude for the Reforms 
and disapprove of tho omission from the Royal 
Proclamation of any reference to the Punjab 
disturbances The * Resolutions submitted to 
the .Session were compromises, hut compromises 
in which the Advanced Wing had the stronger 
influence There was however a certain departure 
from practice in the bold moving in the Congress 
Session of amendments to the resolutions as 
issuing from tho Subjects Committee. Tho Hon- 
ourable Air. Sarnia, an active member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, stood out strongly 
against the motion to condemn tho Viceroy 
for Ins attitude of aloofness to tho Punjab 
measures. Again, Mrs Iks ant and Mr. Ohandl 
stood out against the chilly resolution on tho 
Reforms. Neither of these three was able to 
secure acceptance of the individual views 
expressed ; but the independence of all three 
is a welcome innpvation in Indian politics. 

General Conclusions Tho nature of the 
Congress session has undergone a gTWit change 
timing tlic past twenty-flvo pare. Until last 
\ ear the proceedings were invariably conducted 
111 English, the one lingua franca In India. The 
writer can remember the Amraotl Congress In 
1897 when a speaker was refused a hearing 
l localise he spoke in Urdu. But at tho Delhi 
session in 1918 tho practice was introduced ot 
Inviting “ Peasant Delegates " without payment 
of tin; usual fee. 'Du sc understand no language 

but the local vernacular ; they will hot listen 
to any speeches save in the local vernacular. 
The effect of this is curious. The vernaculars 
in the Punjab are Hindi and Urdu. These 
are not spoken freely in Bombay, Bengal and 
the Central Provinces ; they arc as foreign as 
English in Madras. Tho prodigious oration 
which tho President had prepared in 
English was never delivered ; ft brief summary 
in English and In the vernneuiur was all the 
audience would listen to. Those who 
were dependent on English as tho medium 
of expression were at a considerable disadvan- 
tage. The Congress session has now become 
such an unwieldly assembly and so uncontrolla- 
ble that as one commentator put It, It is now for 
all practice purposes a provincial assembly where 
if a vote were taken the audience would always 
be found to agree with the last speaker. 

The Resolutions .—Tho principal resolutions 

are set out below: 

II —(a) This Congress protests against the 
attempt being made in South Africa and parti- 
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cularly the Transvaal to deprive the Indian 
settlers of the rights of property and trade 
hitherto enjoyed by them and trusts that the 
Government of India will secure the repeal of 
the recently enacted legislation and otherwise 
ensure the protection of the status of the Indian 
settlers in South Africa. 

(b) This Congress is of opinion that the anti- 
Indian agitation now going on in East Africa 

is utterly unscrupulous and trusts that the 

Government of India will pateguard the light 
of free and unrestricted emigration from India 
to East Africa and the full civic and political 
lights of the Indian settlers in East Africa 
including the East African territory conquered 
from Germany. 

V. — Tills Congress while fully recognising the 
grave provocation that led to a sudden outburst 
of mob frenzy, deeply regrets and condemns 
the excesses committed in certain parts of tlie 
Punjab and Guicrat resulting in the loss of 
lives and injury to person and piopeity during 
the month of April last. 

VI. — -That,, in view of the fact that neither 
the Hunter Committee nor the Gongiess Coin- 
mission has finished its examination of witnesses 
and issued its report, this Congress while express- 
ing its horror and indignation at the revelations 
already made and condemnation of 1 lie atrocities 
admitted, refrains from urging any definite 
steps to bo taken against the oileiulers, vet 
having regard to the cold- blooded, calculated, 
massacre of innocent men and children, an act 
without paiallel in modern times, it urges upon 
the Government of India and Secretary of 
State that, as apreliminary to legal proceedings 
being taken against, him, General Dyer should 
bo immediately relieved of his command. 

Resolved further that, the Congress desuc 
to place it on record that in its opinion the. 
Government of India and the Punjab Go\ em- 
inent must in any event be held responsible 
for the inexcusable delay in placing an autho- 
ritative statement of thy massacre of 
JaliinnuuUa Baqli before tiic public and His 
Majesty’s Government, 

Yll, — In view of the oppressive regime of Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer in the Punjab and the ad- 
mitted fact brought out before the Hunter 
Committee that he approved of and endorsed 
General Dyer’s massacre at the. Jallianwalla 
Bagli, t-liis Congress calls upon Ills Majesty’s 
Government to relieve Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
of his present duties in this country as a member 
of the Army Commission as a preliminary to 
necessary legal action being taken against 
him. 

XI.— (a) Tills Congress offers its respectful 
condolence to the relatives of those porsous 
whether English or Indian who were killed and 
sympathy to those wounded or incapacitated 
during the April disturbances. 

(6) Tills Congress further resolves that the 
site known as Jallianwala Bagh in Ami i tsar 
be acquired for the Nation and bo registered 
Id the names of the Hon ’We Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and the Hon Pandit Moti 
Lai Nehru as trustees and that it be used as a 
memorial to perpetuate the memory ol those 


who were’ killed or wounded on the 13th day 
of April last during the massacre by General 
Dyer. 

X1TI. — In view of the fact that Lord Chelms- 
ford has completely forfeited the confidence of 
the people of tills country, this Congress humbly 
beseeches Ilia Imperial Majesty to be graciously 
pleased immediately to recall His Excellency. 

xiv,-^) This Congress reiterates its de- 
claration of last year that India is lit for full 
responsible government, and repudiates all 
assumptions and assertions to the contrary 
wherever made. 

(b) That this Congress adheres to the reso- 
lutions passed at the Delhi Congress regarding 
Constitutional Reforms and is of opinion that 
the Reforms Act i3 inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing. 

(r) That this Congress further urges that 
Paillament should take early steps to establish 
full responsible government In India in accord- 
ance with the, principle of .Self- determination. * 

(ri) Pending such introduction this Congress 
trusts that so far as may lie possible they will 
so work tho Reforms as to secure eaily estab- 
lishment of lull responsible government and 
\ Ids Congress offers its thanks i o Rt. Honoura- 
nble E. 8. Montagu for his labours in 
connection with the Reforms. 

XV. — This Congress respectfully protests 
against the hostile, attitude of some of tho 
lhitisdi Ministers towards the Turkish and 

Khilafat' question as disclosed by their 
utterances and most earnestly appeals to and 
urges upon His Majesty’s Government to settle 
the Turkish question in accordance with the just 
and legitimate sentiments of Indian Mm-sal- 
mans and the solemn pledges of tho Prime 
Minister without which there will bo no roal 
content among the people of India. 

XXI — This Congress is emphatically of 
opinion that in the immediate and Imperative 
interest of this country us well as of the whole 
British Empire a Statute should be forthwith 
passed by the Imperial Parliament to guarantee 
the civil rights of lbs Majesty’s indian subjects 
and embodying the following provisions : — 

(1) British India is one and indivisible and all 
political power Is inherent in the people thereof 
to the sumo extent as in any othc* people Or 
cation of the British Empire. 

(2) That all Indian subjects of His Majesty 
and all the subjects naturalised or resident in 
India are equal before the law, and there shall 
be no penal or administrative law in force in 
this country, whether substantive or proce- 
dural, of a discriminative nature. 

(3) That no Indian subject of His Majesty 
shall be liable to suffer in liberty, life, property, 
or in respect of free speech or writing or of the 
right of association, except under sentence by 
an ordinary Court of Justice and as a result 
of lawful and open tiial. 

(1) That every Indian subject shall be 
entitled to bear arms subject to the purchase 
of a license as in Great Britain, and that the 
right shall not be taken away save by a sentence 
of an ordinary Court of Justice. 
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(5) That the Proas shall bo free and that no 
license or security shall bo demanded on the 
registration of a press or a newspaper . 

(fl) That eorporal punishment shall i*ot be 
inflicted on any subjert of His Majesty sa\c 
under conditions applying equally to all other 
British subjects. 

(7) That all lau* oidinanct* and regulations 
HOW Or hereafter In o\iafcenee that are anjwhc 


inconsistent with the provisions of this statute 
shall be \oid and of no validity whatever. 

XXIX — This Con kicks places on record its 
warmest thanks to the All-ludia Moslem League 
tor passing a resolution recommending the 
substitution of other animals Instead of cows 
in respect of sacrifices on the occasion of Bakrid 

aau rreogulspg It as a great st. p towards tho 

coinpli tion of Hindu-Mcdcm unity. 


The Moslem League. 


The Indian Moslem League was established 
n 1900. Prior to that time the Indian Mos- 
lems had stood aloof from politics. Acting 
under the guidance of tho greatest man they 
have produced, Sir Syed Ahmad, they devoted 
their attention to education, founding the 
Aligarh College with the special purpose of 
making up the loeway of Mahomedans in edu- 
cation, and left politics to the other Iudiau 
peoples. A few Mahoraedaus joined the Na- 
tional Congress and took pait in Its annual 
sessions ; but the community as a whole stood 
aside from political movements. 

Iu 1900 however changes occurred which 
impelled Indian Moslems to actiou. Under 
the Act of 1802, constituting the Indian Legis- 
lative Councils, there was no specific Moslem 
representation and in the elections which had 
taken place under that Act the Moslems had 
for all practical purposes failed to find selec- 
tion. Therefore, when the amendment of the 
Act and tho extension of the representative 
principle wore under discussion, they were 
stirred to action. They feared lest, under an 
acadomic system, adapted only to a homo- 
geneous people, their distinct communal In- 
terests would either secure no representation 
at all, or only Inadequate representation. 
Tbey therefore took counsel together and 
approached the Viceroy In deputation, headed 
by His Highness the Aga Khan, and presented 
their views in an important State paper. 

First Constitution- 

It was felt that la view of the changed con* 
dltiona the Moslems should organise their own 
political society for the expression of their 
communal policy. This was the origin of the 
Moslem League. The rules and regulations 
of the League provided for a constitution, 
with provincial branches, and defined the ob- 
jects of the League in the following language: — 
The objects of the League shall be- - 
(fl) to promote among Indian Mussalmans 
feelings of loyalty towards the British Gov- 
ernment, and to remove any misconception 
that may arise as to the intentions of Govern- 
ment with regard to any of its measures : 

(b) to protect the political and other rights 
and interests of Indian Mussalmans and to 
nface their needs and aspirations before the 
Government In temperate language: 

it) without Pi-ejudlce to the objects men- 
tioned Under (a) and (b) of this section, to 


promote bo far as possible concord and harmony 
between tho Mussalmans and other oommunl 
ties of India. 

Revised Constitution- 

In 191 *2 and 1913 Moslem opinion as ex- 
pressed by the League underwent a certain 
change. First at a meeting of the Council, 
afterwards at tho annual session whleh was 
hold at Lucknow, tho constitution was amended 
so as (o include In the objects of the League 
the attainment of a system of self-govern* 
ment in India under the Crown. The objects 
of tho League, as defined In the most recant 
publication, are thus set forth : — 

The objects of the League shall be 

(а) to maintain and promote among the 
people of tills country feelings »! loyalty to- 
wards the British Crown : 

(б) to protect and advance the politloal 
and other lights and interests of the Indian 
Mussalmans : 

(c) to promote friendship and union between 
tho Mussalmans and other communities of 
India 

( d ) without detriment to the foregoing ob- 
jects, attainment on dor the tegis of the British 
Crown, of a system of self-government suitable 
to India, through constitutional moors, by 
bringing about, amongst others, a steady 
reform of the existing system of administration, 
by promoting national unity, by fostering 
public spirit among the people of India ana 
by co-operating with other communities for 
the said purposes. 

This change In the constitution of the League 
produced much discussion and was opposed 
by rrany of the older men who had led the 
community. 

There is a branch of the Moslen League in 
London. 

The headquarters of the League are at Look* 
now. 

The attitude of the Modem League towards 
tlie Scheme for Indian Constitutional Reform 
prepared by Lord Ch< Imsford aud Mr. Montagu 
W Indicated Tn the Section Constitutional 
Jteform in India (f.t.). The Moslem League' 
generally endorsed tho views expressed by the 
Extreme Wing of the Indian National Con- 
gress At the Deliri Session In December 19IR 
certain special questions relating to the future 
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of Turkey floured prominently in the discussion 
and the following resolutions inter aba were 
passed ** That the AH-Inuia Modem League 
enters its strong protest against the occupation 
of Jerusalem and Najaflashrat by ills Majesty’s 
forces and hopes that all such places will be 
Immediately ro?.tored, The league fuither 
requests His Majesty’s Government, in view of 
the wishes of the Mussalmans ot India, to use 
Its good offices to dissuade other Allied Powers 
from taking auy steps which might affect the 
position and status of lh« ir holy places.” 


“ That the All-India Modom League deems 
it necessary to remind Government of the 
declaration of policy made by His Majesty's 
Government that the question of the Caliphate 
is one for Moslem opinion alone to decide and 
begs to point out that any departure from that 
policy will cause great resentment and Ill-feeling 
among Mussalmans. The League further 
requests His Majesty’s Government to dissuade 
any Allied Power that might contemplate any 
interference with the question irom taking 
any action in this matter." 


THE 1919 SESSION. 


The annual session of the AJoslcm League was 
held at Amritsar almost coincldently with the 
meeting of the Indian National Congress. The 
Chairman of the Reception Committee was Dr 
Kitchlew who was released from de tention for 
his participation in the Punjab disturbances 
almost immediately Indore the session heuan. 
Tlie President of the League was Hakim Ajmnl 
Khan, In the course of his presidential 
address he went over very much the same 
ground, particularly in relation to the conditions 
in the Punjab, as the President of the Indian 
National Congress. Naturally lie made special 
reference to the jxisition with regard to the 
Khilafat and the holy places of Islam, saung j 
Mussalmans cannot be expected to forget that I 
over these lands, which were the cradle of Islam 
and in which holy places were situated, no 
non-Moslem can have tin' semblance of the 
right of a mandatory or other rule. Trampling 
upon Moslem sentiments would mean not 
creating a transitory but a perennial unrest 
in the entire Moslem world, which meant the 
deliberate awakening of unfriendly feelings in 
unobtrusive people. The President criticised 
tho Anglo-Persian Agreement as the last straw- 
on the load of the Indian Moslem anxiety and 
characterised Persia as the Egypt of Asia 
which would eeanc to have any conception 
of political liberty. 

On all general political Danes the resolutions 
of the Moslem League were a pale shadow of 
the resolutions of the Indian National Congress. 
A special feature of what, may for all practical 
purposes bo called a joint session was the 
resolution carried on the subject of cow killing 
which is an old subject of soreness and dispute 


between tho Hindu and Mahomcdan com- 
munities. 

Important Resolutions : — “With a viow 
to reciprocate the good feeling shown towards 
Mussalmans by their Hindu brethren and to 
strengthen the growing unity between them 
and the Mussalmans of Tndia tho Mussalmans 
should on occasion of Baler- Id festival substitute 
as far as possible the sacrifice of other animals 
In place of cows. 

‘ 1 This meeting of the All-India Moslem League 
slmes with the entire Moslem world the wide 
belief that His Imperial Ottoman Majesty, 
Sultan Waheeduddin, is tho recognised Khalfa 
of Islam and places on record Its deep-seatod 
and unshakeable devotion to the sacred person 
of His Imjierial Majesty as a successor of the 
Prophet and the head of Islam, 

“This meeting of the All-India Moslem 
League expresses its deep disappointment at 
the dlsrcgaul shown by the British Government 
to tho repeated representations made, by Indian 
Mussulmans tlirough their representatives iu 
Kngund and India regarding the question of 
^ lillatat, holy places and .lazirat-ul-Arab and 
feels constrained to express that no settlement 
conten\j)lating the dismemberment, of Turkey 
would over satisfy Indian Mussalmans but 
keep them in a state of perpetual dissatisfaction 
and discontent, for the grave consequences 
of which they shall not be responsible. Under 
the circumstances the Mussalmans would 
bo fully justified to carry on all possible methods 
of constitutional agitation open to them in- 
cluding a boycott of the British army if it Is 
likely to be used outside India for Imperial 
and antl-lslamic purposes.” 


THE MODERATE CONFERENCE, 


In the Indian Year Book. 1019, tho course 
of events which led to a definite rupture between 
the Extremist and Moderate BcetUms of the 
Indian National Congress is set out. For 
some years there was growing up a strong 
Hue of cleavage between these two elements 
in Indian public life It came to a head at the 
Surat Session of UK) 7 which broke up in disorder 
because tho Extremists could not get their 
own way. In 1916 a nominal union between 
the two wings was established when a reunited 
Congress met at Lucknow. Thu unity then 
established was however more artificial than 
leal and the essential differences between 
the two wings were accentuated when the 
Montagij-Gheimstord Report on Indian consti- 


tutional reforms was published in 1918. A 
grave question then arose as to what, should 
t>o the Indian attitude towards tho scheme 
of reforms then outlined. Tho Extremists at 
first tried to stampede the country into a re- 
jection of the proposed reforms in toto. The 
Moderates, whilst refusing to accept, every 
line of tho Report as sacrosanct were determined 
to regard it as a marked development in the 
constitutional progress of India, and whilst 
pressing for an extension of the measures there 
proposed decided to accept them as a great atop 
forward in the political evolution and as sub- 
stantially satisfactory. The strong attitude 
taken by them and the growing appreciation In 
the country of the real Liberality of the Reform 
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Scheme prevented the lrrecondlables from 
stampeding political opinions as they had hoped. 
Nevertheless there was no prospect of agreement 
between the two wings, mainly because the Ex- 
tremists insisted on characterising the reforms 
as disappointing and nnsatisactory, whilst the 
Moderates regarded them as liberal and pro- 
gressive although falling short in some respects 
of their ideal. 

Consequently the Moderates declined to 
join in a special session of the Indian National 
Congress which was held in August 1918 to 
consider the Reform Scheme ; It held a special 
conference of its own where Us own ideas wore 
ut forward in a series of resolutions. The 
ulk of the Moderates also abstained from 
the ordinary Christmas Session of the Congress 
In Delhi in 1918 ; they have continued to remain 
aloof from tho older organisation and have set 
up their own. The essential dilferenees between 
the two wings arc clearly revealed by a study 
of the resolutions carried at the dllfcront 
sessions A brief summary of the proceedings 
at tho Indian National Congress has been 
given in the preceding pages. The Moderates 
held their own session in Calcutta when tho 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, Sir 
Binodc Mittor, very clearly indicated their 
attitude towards the scheme. Sir Binorto 
Mitter emphatically declared that tho Act 
brought new opportunities of service. Hitherto 
Indians had had no share in the actual govern- 
ment of the country ; they were in tlio position 
of mere critics. They must now forget inertly 
to criticise as they would have henceforth to 
solve real difficulties. Tho Chairman of the 
Conference, isir P.8. Slvaswamy Iyer, emphasi- 
sed these essential points. Ho said that 
the Act constituted a decided advance upon 
existing conditions aiul it gave them great 
opportunities of acquiring a practical know- 
ledge of tlie art of responsible government. 

Tlie essential creed of the Moderates is indi- 
cated in the principal resolutions adopted at 
their session which arc set out below; 

Important Resolutions. — («) This Confer- 
ence ues ires to convey to the Right Honourable 
Mr. Montagu its heartfelt appreciation of the 
statesmanship, courage, and single, minded 
devotion displayed by him in initiating and 
carrying the reform proposals and settiug India 
firmly on the road to responsible government. 

(6) This Conference desires to record its 
proud appreciation of the Right, Honourable 
Lord Simla's services to tho country in his 
capacity as a member of the War Cabinet, 
as a representative of India at tho 1'cace Con- 
ference and in his conduct of the Reform Bill 
in the House of Ixmis. 

(c) This Conference desires to thank the 
Joint Committee for removing several defects 
in the original Reform Bill and improving it. 

While regretting the omission to introduce 
some measure of responsibility in the central 
government, tills Conference welcomes the 
Government of India Act of 1919 as a definite 
and substantial step towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible government. This 
Conference appeals to all sections of the com- 
munity. European and Indian, officials and 
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non-officials, whole-heartedly to co-operate for 
the successful working of the Act. 

This Conference deeply regrets the long 
delay in the settlement of satisfactory peace 
terms with Turkey and views with grave concern 
any political action which may lend to ail cut 
the position or dignity of the Sultan of Turkey 
as the Khalifa or the guaidian of the holy places 
of Islam. This Conference earnestly calls 

the attention of His Majesty's Government 
to the depth and intensity of the feelings 
of His Majesty’s subjects on this question and 
strongly pleads for an early and satisfactory 
settlement in consultation with the Allies. This 
Conference) emphatically urges that any 

settlement, which disregards tho sentiments 

of the Moslem world with which it Is In agree- 
ment will create widespread discontent and 
may be detrimental to peaceful progress. No 
settlement of tho Turkish question can In tho 
opinion of tliLs Conference bo satisfactory 

which contravenes the principles of justice 
and national integrity and even fails to redeem 
the solemn pledges made during the war, 

This Conference wishes to record its emphatic 
condemnation of the outrages committed bv 
the mobs at several places in the Punjab and 
elsewhere and its deep sympathy with the 
victims and their families. This* Conference 
while in no way wishing to anticipate the decision 
of the Hunter Committee, must express its 
sense of profound horror and indignation at 
the manner in which the situation which arose 
in the Punjab in April and May last was dealt 
with by the officials concerned as disclosed 
in their own evidence. 

This Conference is of opinion that it is 
imperatively necessary— (1) t.o make amends 
for the outraged feelings of the Indian nation 
and that British honour and justice should bo 
vindicated by taking steps to bring to juatleo 
any officials high 01 low, civil or military, who 
nmv be found to have acted unreasonably 
and in excess of their powers or to have authori- 
sed such acts; (2) that reparation should lie 
made for all serious hardship caused by un- 
warranted acts of si verity : (:l) that safeguards 
should lx? provided against the recurrence 
of such things In the, future. This Conference 
authorises its All-India Committee— -<1) to 
tuko such action as may lH3 necessary on tho 
publication of the Report of the Hunter Com- 
mittee, ; (2) to consider the necessity of the 
following safeguards among others and taking 
such further action as may be necessary : — (a) 
that the introduction, exercise and duration of 
martial law should bo subject to t-ho sanm 
constitutional limitations as In England ; 
(t>) that martial law should rot tie introduced 
unless it is impossible, for the civil courts to sit 
and exercise their functions ; (c) that the power 
of creating new offences for breach of regulations 
and providing penalties therefor should not bo 
delegated to military officers ; (d) that if courts 
martial are allowed to sit when civil courts 
are sitting any person not subject to the Nava 1 
Discipline Act or to military law who Is charged 
with the contravention of any regulation should 
bo allowed tho option of a trial by the clyll 
court ; (e) that tho remedy In the nature of 
Habtos Corpus should be made available in all 
parts of British India ; (3) to further the object 
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of the resolution by arranging for a deputation 

to England or otherwise. 

(1) The Liberal Party of India will work 
for the success of the constitutional reforms 
by following a policy of co-operation, and of 
promoting good nndi standing among the 
different comm unities and interests in the 
country. It will ami at a higher standard of 
national efficiency by means of administrative 
reforms, the wider spread of education, the 
improvement of public health, economic develop- 
ment, and amelioration of the condition ot 
the backward classes of the population. 

(2) The organisation of the Liberal party 
shall be known as the National Liberal Feder- 
ation of India and the future sessions of the 
All-India Moderate Conference shall be designa- 
ted the annual sessions of the National Liberal 
Federation. 

(if) That the Council be instructed to do 
all that, is necessary and possible in connection 
with all action that has to be taken under the 
(jovermuerit, of India Act of 191!) and the 
reports of the Punjab Enquiry Commission and 
the Indian Army Commission, as well as to 
biing about the repeal or a radical amendment 
of the Indian Press Act and also the repeal of the 
Rowlatt Act. (2) That the Council be further 
instructed to organise a deputation to proceed 
to England to urge before the statesmen and 
publicists there the views of the Conference 
on tlie aforesaid subjects, and <lo such other 
work as the Council may decide. 


I ( 0 ) This? Conference Is of opinion that it 
Is desirable that the various provincial organ!*" 
! Rations of the National Liberal Federation 
I should consider the following subjects and frame 
I suitable programmes of constructive work in 
1 connection therewith : — -<1) The placing of the 
; principles of land revenue settlements on a 
legislative basis. (2) A definite programme of 
development, of irrigation if necessary by 
borrowed capital. (2) Development of provincial 
railways and reform of the present method of 
railway administration and of the railway 
tariff so far as it affects each province. (4) 
An immediate expansion of free elementary 
education with the ultimate goal of introduction 
: of compulsory education at an early date. 

; (5) Reforms connected with the elementary, 

I secondary and higher education (collegiate and 
j technical), (fi) Development of agriculture and 
: the improvement of tlio economic condition 
I of the agriculturists. (7) Reform of the excise 
I administration with a view to minimise gradually 
! the consumption of liquor and with a view to 
! the ultimate introduction of total prohibition. 

(8) Development and expansion ot industries 
| and the organisation of better credit for the 
rural classes. (9) The amelioration of the 
' condition of the backward classes ami the 
I improvement of the present condition of labour 
I and the housing of the poorer classes. (10) 
j Retrenchment of public expenditure and reform 
! of existing methods of administration with 
| specific reference to the improvement of district 
! administration (11) Organisation of medical 
' relief and sanitation 
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The Afghan War. 


Dp to the time of going to press with this 
bdbk the official despatches dealing with the 
Afghan War of 1919 have not been published, 
and, as only the scantiest details of the opera- 
tions were given in the official communi- 
ques published during the course of the v,ar, 
nothing more than a summary of those opera- 
tions is here attempted. 

Tho first incursion of Afghans Into territory 
indisputably within British limits occurred 
on Hay 8, when they occupied Asa Khel, 
but before that date an escort of the Khyber 
Rifles had been threatened near Landl Khan a 
by tribesmen under Zar Shah who produced 
a firman from Amir Amanulla which practi- 
cally amounted to a decree to raise war against ] 
the British (jloverninent. On the 5th the ! 
Afghans occupied Tor San pa, Spin Tsuka and 
Bagli and two days later they fired on an aero- 
plane reconnaissance near Landl Kotal. By 
this time there was no doubt of the intentions 
of the Afghans, ami our first steps to meet 
them were taken on the 5th, when Landl 
Kotal was reinforced from Peshawar, and on 
the following day when martial law was declared 
at Peshawar, where the Afghan postmaster, 
who had been distributing inflammatory 
literature and who had made himself the 
centre of agitation of the wildest character, was 
arrested and the city was cleared of other 
dangerous elements including three Indian 
agitators who gave themselves 1171. On May 
9 the Afghans were driven out of Asa Khel, 
a small village near Laudi Kotal, and an advance 
was made down the pass to the west of Landi 
Kotal to secure the springs and reservoirs at 
Tongi. On tho same day the Afghan head- 
quarters camp at Dakka was bombed by 
aeroplanes. On the 11th our advanced troops 
at Xaindi Kotal having been reinforced, the 
enemy were defeated at Bagh and driven 
of the Kliargull ridge which they were holding 
in force. Tho enemy lost six gnus and one 
liurdncr gun and their casualties in killed were 
estimated at 100. On the 13th Dakka, which 
had previously been reported to have been 
evacuated by the enemy, was occupied hy our 
tioops without opposition. By this time 
considerable signs of indecision and hesitation 
were to be seen in the Afghan army and a 
communique issued on the 15th showed that 
the Afghan Counnander-in-Chief liad made a 
request for the cessation of hostilities in a letter 
oil which the impertinence was only exceeded 
by Its mendacity. The true facts of the out- 
break of war were set out in a proclamation 
by the Viceroy addressed to the people of 
Afghanistan and published on the samo day. 

Disappointed of that assistance from India 
which they had been led by their agents to 
expect, the Afghans for the most part confined 
themselves to such operations as endeavouring 
to raise the tribesmen against us and to sniping 
and wire-cutting in the Khyber, but on May 
16 thoy made an unsuccessful attack on our 
camp at Dakka and on the same day were driven 
oft when following up our troops withdrawing 
fam a reconnaissance near Basawai, On the 


17th the Afghan position about two miles west 
of Dakka, held by eight battalions and guns 
was attacked and tho enemy suffered heavy 
defeat losing five guns and about 300 killed. 

On tho 10th and 20th Jalalabad was systema- 
tically bombed, two tons of explosives being 
dropped, and on the following day Sardar Ab- 
dul itahman, the late Afghan envoy in India, 
made unofficial overtures for peace which were 
not supported by any credentials and which 9 
were generally construed as being no more 
than a ruse to gain time. Tho air ranis wore 
continued, Kabul and Jalalabad being 
bombed on the 21th. In the moan time the 
enemy extended the field of operations which 
had so far been oonflned chiefly to the 
KkybeT area. On May 11 a party of Afghans 
had been defeated and driven with loss out of 
Cbitral limits and on tho 23rd the enemy was 
defeated and lost 250 killed and 4 guns near 
Amawai in Chitral. A few days previously 
tlie enemy had entered the Mohmand country 
and were also making demonstrations on tho 
Paiwar ridges. 

Nadir Khan was reported to bo sending troops 
down the Knit 11 river and towards Tochi. That 
report was soon verified ami as a result the 
G. O. U. Toebi was obliged to evacuate all tho 
posts on the Thai- Ida km lino and In Upper 
Tochi, so that the Afghans were able with 
Mali siul and Wash I assistance to occupy 
Spin v\ am and then to destroy the uppi-i 1 Tochi 
posts. This naturally reacted on tho North 
Wa/Arintau Militia who had until then remained 
.loyal unlike the Khyher Rides whom it had 
been found necessary (with the rxception of 
200-300 retained as messengers tor political 
work) to disband. Desertions of militia men 
became frequent, and it was evident that the 
first impressions as to the attitude, of the tribes- 
men would have considerably to be revised. 
In the Khyber area and farther north, however, 
the attitude of tho tribesmen continued satis- 
factory, ami the capture of the Afghan frontier 
post of Spin Baidak (May 20) by our troops 
in the Chainan area had afar reaching effect. 
Practically the whole garrison of that, fort, 
which was said to bo the strongest in Afghanis- 
tan, was cither killed or taken prisoners. On 
May 26 the enemy occupied the hills near 
Thai and two days later entered and gutted 
the town, the fort being several times unsuc- 
cessfully attacked by Nadir Khan’s troops. 
On the following day it was necessary to eva- 
cuate Wana, Sawarkai and the militia posts in 
the Goma)> the ammunition which could not 
be removed being destroyed previous to the 
evacuation. Except for several attacks on 
isolated posts the operations from this time 
onwards assumed an Increasingly desultory 
character. On June 1st troops from Kohafc 
reached Thai and drovo the enemy off the hills 
to the south-east and on the next day defeated 
a party of tho enemy on tho hills north-west 
of the tow r n. A punitive column was subse- 
quently sent to operate against tho Biland Khel 
villages south of Thai, and similar operations 
were undertaken In the Tochi valley. Among 
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the attacks on posts by tin: enemy tlm moic 
important wem on Jaudoia pout bv Mahsiuls 
(May 30) on Mnnikhwan post in /bob which 
the enemy captured on June 3rd ; on J iraband 
and 0 baud wan, bv Malawi* and Sherivannis 
on June 4, on Fort Suiidemau (June 10); 
And on Musa Kind in Zhob on June J l Tribes- 
men also attacked a column marching from 
Takaband to Fort Sandeman on Juno 8 and 
the column suffered 33 casualties be lore reach- 
ing its distillation. 

Negotiations for peace were begun by the 
Afghans lab' in May, their delegates arrived 
at Kawal J'lndJ on Juno 2a and on August 
11 peace was signed. The text of the peace 
Is as follows — 

Treaty ot peace between the illustrious 
British Government and the Independent 
Alghun Government concluded at Kawal Pmrii 
on the sth Vugust lOLO corrupt aiding to the 
1 Ltli Ziqacl 1317 JUjra. 

The following articles for tho restoration of 
peace have been agreed upon by the l>r it is h 
Government and the Afghan Government ■ 
Article 1. from date of signing ot this treaty 
there Hlull be pence between tlic llrttisli Gov- 
ernment on the one pint and the Government 
of Alghamstan on the other Article 2 In 
view of the e i rcu instances which have biouglit 
about t)u> pie<eut war between Ihe Untisli 
Government. and the Clovernment of Atgnanlstau 
the British Government to mark their displea- 
sure withdraw the pi ivilege enjoyed by former 
Anurs ot nii|Kirting arms, ammunition, or 
warlike munitions through India to Afghanistan. 
Article, 3. The. ai rears of the, late Amir's 
subsidy are furthermore con Iterated and no 
subsidy is granted to the present Amir. Article 
4 At the surne time the Untish Government is , 
desirous of the, re-ehtablLshnient ot the old | 
HliTldalilp that has so long existed betwien j 
Afghanistan auil (treat Britain provided thev 
have guarantees that the Afghan Government 
are oil their puil sincerely anxious to regain 
tho friendship of the British Government 
The British Government arc prepared there- 
fore, provided the Afghan Government prove 
this by their acts and conduct, to receive another 


Afghan mission after six months for the discus- 
sion and amicable settlement of matters of 
common Interest to the two Governments 
and the re-establishment fof the old friendship 
on a satisfactory basis. Article 5. The Afghan 
Government accept the l ndo- Afghan frontier 
accepted by the late Amir. They further agree 
to the early demarcation by a British com- 
mission of tin* undoniarcated portion of tho 
line to the west of the Khyhcr where the recent 
Afghan aggression took place and to accept 
such boundary as the British commission may 
lay down The British troops on this side 
will remain in their present positions until such 
demarcation has been ejected. 

Independence of Afghanistan.— -The fol- 
lowing cable from the Viceroy to the Secretary 
of State for India, dated l)th August, contains 
inhumation supplementary to the 'treaty 

“ Sir II Giant reports that after signature 
of Peace Treaty lie handed Afghan delegate 
following letter: “You asked rue for some 
further assurance that the Treaty of Peace 
now offered by the British Government contains 
notliing that interferes with the complete 
liberty of Alghanistan in external nr internal 
matters. My friend, if you will read the 'treaty 
of lvacc with cutc you will see that there is in 
it no such interference with the liberty of 
Afghanistan. You have informed me that the 
Government of Afghanistan is unwilling to 
renew the arrangement under which the lato 
Amir, Hahibullah Khan, agreed to follow the 
advice ol the government of Great Britain in 
matters a heeling the external relations of 
Afghanistan without reserve I have therefore 
retrained from pressing this matter of which 
the Treaty of Peace contains no mention. By 
the said Treaty and this letter, therefore 
Afghanistan is ieft ofliclally free and indepen- 
dent in its all airs, both internal and external. 

Furthermore, all prcuous treaties have been 

cancelled by this war.” 

Official information about the Afghan War 
Is contained In a Parliamentary Paper (CMl). 
321) “ Papers icgarding hostilities with Afghani- 
stan. 11)10” and two reports on the, medical 
arrangements (GMJX 310) and (CM1>. 398). 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

| POST OFFICE. 

The control of Jhe Posts and Telegraphs monts. The Presidency Postmasters, Indeed, 
of India is vested m an offlcer designated T)i- have one or more Superintendents subordinate 
rector- General of R>sts and Telegraphs who to them. When the duties of the Postmaster 
works in subordination to the Government of a head office become so onerous that he is 
of India In the Department of Commerce and unable to perform them fully himself, a Deputy 
Industry. The superior staff of tho Direction, Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
In addition to the Director-General himself, of them, and if still further relief Is required 
consists on the postal side of two Deputy Diree- one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed, 
tors-Gmeral (who are officers of tho rank of The more important of tho offices subordinate 
Postmaster-General), four Assistant Directors- to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
Gen>rnl (whoso status is similar to that of are usually established only in towns of Borne 
Dcpitv Postmasters- General), and two Personal importance. Sub-offices transact all classes of 
Asshtei ts (who are selected from tho stall of postal business with tho public, submit account# 
Bupointeudcnts). to tho head offices to which they are subordinate, 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is incorporating therein t.ho* account# of their 
divided into eight circles as shown below, coch branch offices, and frequently have direct 
In charge of a Postmaster-General ■ — "Bengal dealings with Government local sub- treasuries, 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma, The officer in charge of such an office works It 
Central, Madras, Punjab and North-West either single-handed or with the assistance of 
Frontier, and United Provinces. The Central one or more clerks according to the amount 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces of business. 

and tho Central India and Rajputana Agencies . Branch offices are small offices with limited 

The Post masters- General are responsible to functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
tho Dircctor-Gencral for the whole of the postal are placed in charge either of departmental 
arrangements in their respective circlos, with i officers on small pay or of extraneous agents; 
the exception of those connected with tho con- such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
veyance of mails by railways and iuland steam- 1 holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
ers which are entrusted to throe officers bearing duties in return for a small remuneration, 
tho designation of Deputy Post-master- The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
Genoral, Railway Mail Service. All tho Tost- ed to tho Accountant-General, Posts and 
masters- General aro provided with Personal Telegraphs, who Is an offlcer of tho Finance 
Assistants, while those in charge of tho largest Department of tho Govtrnment of India and 
circles are also assisted by Deputy Po .tmnsters- is not subordinate to the Director-General. 
General. The eight Postal Circles and the The Accountant-Gonoial is assisted by Deputy 
jurisdictions of the throe Deputy Post mash rs- \ccountants-General, all of whom, with the 
General, Railway Mail Service, aro divided necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
into Divisions, each in charge of a Super- headquarters the actual audit work of a cort4iin 
mtendent \ and oach Superintendent is assisted number of postal circles. 

by a certain numl>er of officials styled Inspectors In accordance with an arrangement which 
or Assistant Superintendents. has been in force sinoo 1883, a large number of 

Generally there la a head post office at the sub-post offices and a lew head offices perform 

head-quarters of each revenue district and other | telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
post offices in the same district arc usually and .iro known by the name of combined offices, 
subordinate to the Head office for purposes The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Pal- everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
eutta, Bombav, and Madras General Po*t a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
Offices and of the larger of the other head post uqdor the control of tho Post Office. Tba 
offices are directly under the Postmaster-General telegraph expenditure on account of these 
and tlie least of them exercises the same powers combined offices is borne by tho Telegraph 
as a Superintendent of Post Offices In respect of Department to which the whole of their tele- 
inspections, appointments, leavo and punish- ( graph revenue is also credited. 

Tho Inland Tariff (which is applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 
below) is as follows : — 


When tho When the postage When tho postage 
postage is wholly is insufficiently 

Is prepaid. unpaid. prepaid. 


Letters , i 

Not exceeding I tola 

Exceeding 1 tola but not exceeding 

two and a half tolas 

Every additional two and a half tolas or 
part of that weight 

Book and pattern packets. 

Every 10 tolas or part of that weight. . 
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Post Office Tariffs. 


Postcards . 

Single 1 anna. 

Reply $ 

(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must be prepaid in full.) 

Parcels (prepayment compulsory). 


(a) Parcels not 
weight *.— 


exceeding 440 


As regards Ceylon and ; 
Foreign Tariff. 


fjrfrnguesQ India see 


Acknowledgment fee . — For each registered 
article 1 anna. 

It 

The Foreign Tariff (which Is not applicable 
to Hoylon except in respect of insurance fees or 
to Portuguese India except in respect of Insul- 


in ance fees and parcel postage) Is as follows •- 


Not exceeding 20 tolas 0 2 j 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding j 

40 tolas . . . . . . . . . . 0 3 j 

For every additional 40 tolas or part of that! 
weight 3 annas. | 

(ft) Parcels exceeding 440 tolas in weight : — j 

4 annas for every 40 tolas or fraction 
thereof up to 800 tolas. I 


To the United King-") 1$ annas for the first 
dom, other British j ounce and 1 auna 
Possessions and > for each additional 
Egypt, including ounce or part of 

the Soudan. J that weight. 

{ 2} annas for the first 
ounce and U annas 
for overy additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 


Registration 1* compulsory in the caso of j 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. ; 

TheBo rates are not applicable to parcels j 
for Portuguese India. I 

! 

Registration fee. 

Rs. a. ! 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to bo registered 0 2 

Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 5 . . * . 0 1 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 6 but not 
exceeding Its. 10 0 2 : 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not j 
exceeding 11s. 15 0 3 j 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 1G but not . 

exceeding Rs. 25 0 4 ! 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 up to 
Rs. 000 0 4 


for each complete Rum of Its. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder ; provided that, if the re- ! 
mainder does not exceed Rs, 5, the charge for i 
it shall bo only 1 anna ; if it does not exceed | 
Rs. 10, the charge for it shall be only 2 annas i 
and if It (loos not excocd 11s. 15, the charge for 
it shall be only 3 annas. 

Telegraphic money order fees . — The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in tho telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an " Express " or as on ** Ordinary *' 
message. 

In the case of Ceylon tho telegraph charge 
Is at tlie rate of Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 


Value-payable fees . — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same os the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees.— For every Rs. 50 of insured 
value 1 anna. 


Postcards Single 1 anna. 

,, Reply 2 annas. 

Printed Papers.— \ anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers . — $ anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight, subject to a minimum 
charge of 2fr annas for each packet. 

Samples .- — J anna for every 2 ounces or part 
of that weight, subject to a minimum charge 
of 1 anna for each packet. 

(The rates shown above are those chargeable 
when the postage is prepaid.) 

Parcels. — (Prepayment compulsory.) The 
rotes vary with the countries to which they are 
addressed. The rates t-o tho United Kingdom 


are— 


Via 

Gibral- 

tar. 

Over- 

land. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Not over 

3 lbs. . . 

. . 0 12 0 

18 0 

ii i» 

7 „ .. 

..180 

2 4 0 

n n 

11 » 

..240 

3 0 0 


Registration fee .— 2 annas for each letter, 
postcard, or packet., 

Money Orders.— To countries on which 
money orders have be drawn in rupee cur- 
rency, the rates of commission are the same as 
ia the case of inland money orders. 

To countries on which money orders havo to 
be drawn in sterling, tho rates are as follows : — 

Annas. 


Not exceeding £ 1 

. . 

.. s 

Exceeding £1 but not exceeding £2 

.. 5 

ii £2 ,, ,, 

„ £3 

.. 8 

II £3 n II 

1, SA 

.. 10 

»l It It 


.. 12 

„ £5 

t ' »• 

.. 12 
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for each complete Atm of £5 and 12 annas for 
the remainder, proilded that if the remainder 
does ' not exceed £11 the charge for it shall be 
3 annas ■ If it does rot exceed £2, the charge for 
it shall be 6 annas \ if it docs not oxceed £3, 
the charge for it shAl be 8 annas ; and If it 
does not exceed £4, the charge for it shall be 
10 annas. 

Insurance fees — 

To countries other than 
those named below . .3 annas for ovory £5, 
To Ceylon and Portu- 
guese India . . . . 2 annas for every Rs. 

100. 

To Mauritius the Sey- 
chelles, Zanzibar, and 
the British East 
Africa; Uganda, and 
Somaliland Protec- 
torates . . . . 4 annas for every Rp. 

3 00 . 

Acknowledgment fee. — 2 annas for each 
registered article. 

Growth of the Post Office.— At * the ena 

ot 1897-98 the total number oi post offices 
was 11,742 and the total length of mall lints 
126,351 miles. For the 31st March 1919 the 
corresponding figures were 19,445 and 1,57,305$. 
During the year 1897-98, the total number oi 
letters, posteaids, newspapers and packets 
given out for delivery was 400,890,344, while 

lor the year 1918-19 the total number ot un- 
registered articles of the same classes given out 
for delivery plus the number of registered 
letters and packets posted amounted to 
1,180,209,452. The number of parcel mail 
articles given out for delivery in the former 


year was 4,119,781 as compared with 14,264,559 
such articles posted during the latter year. 
The total number and value of money order* 
issued increased from 11,795,041 and Rs. 
24,70,45,455 In 1897-98 to 36,106,940 and Ka. 
70,07,82,673, respectively, in 1918-19. During 
the former year the total number of article a 
insured for transmission by’ post was 320,645 
with an aggregato declared valuo of Rs. 
10,00,62,500 and tho corresponding figures for 
1930-11 were 1,169,428 and Rs. 26,88,78,025. 
As the result, however, mainly of the introduction 
in 1911-12 of the rule under which inland articles 
containing cum ncy notes or portions thereof 
nuiht. be insured, the figures for 1918-19 stand 
at 3,845,189 and Rs. 1,13,26,48,840. The numbei 
of accounts open on the books of the Post Office 
Savings Rank grew from 730,387 on the 31st * 
March 1898 to 1,677,407 at the end of 3918-19 \ 
With an increaso from Rs. 9,28,72,978 to 
11?. 18,82,44,749 in the total amount standing, 
at the credit of depositors. The total staff on 
the, 21? t March 1919 numbered 99,074. The 
not financial result of the working ot the Post 
Office lor the year 1918-19 was a surplus of 
Rs. 38,02,465. 

This account of the activities of the Post 
Office would not be complete if it were not 
mentioned that on the 31st March 1919 there 
were 27,810 active Postal. Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance ot Rs. 3,90,39,610 
and that during 1918*19 it disbursed a bum of 

FIs. 60,46.718 to Indian Military pensioners; 
sold over 3 croroR of cash cortlflcatoR to the 
public ; collected at its own expense a sum of 
Rs. 24,70,410 on account ol customs duty on 
parcels and lctfci rs from abroad ; and sold 11,844 
lbs. of quinine to the public. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs.— Up to 1912 tho telegraph 
system w India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General Of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
In force In the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work In each Circle being transferred to the 
Post master -General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in 
charge of the two Circles, Subordinate to this 


officer there were several Divislona iSuperlnten- 
dents who wero assisted by a number of 
attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April. 
The superior Btaff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
with an Assistant, and a Personal Assistant to 
the Director- General. For traffic work there 
ore a Deputy Director-General, with an Assistant 
and an Assistant Director-General. In the 
Circles tho scheme which has been Introduced 
follows closely on the lines of the experimental 
one referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India is divided up Into three Circles, 
each in charge of a Director of Telegraphs. 
For Burma special arrangements were con- 
sidered necessary and the engineering work 
is In charge of tno Post Master-General who la 
a Telegraph officer specially selected for the 
purpose. These four Circles arc divided Into 
twenty Divisions each of which Is In charge 
of a Superintendent of Telegraph Engineering. 
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Telegraph Department. 


The telegraph traffic work is under the 
control of the Postmasters-Gencral , each of whom 
Is assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-General 
and a suitable staff of attached officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
ts, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy arid Assistant 
AcdountanfcB-General. 

Inland Tariff. — The tariff for inland tele- 
grams is as follows : — 

Private and State. 

Ex- Ordl- 

press. nary. 

Its. a. Ks. n. 

Minimum charge ..X 8 0 12 'J S'g 

Each additional word ( 2 %£ 

■« over 12 .. ..0 2 0 1 ; -U’S 

Additional charge. 

Minimum for reply-paid telegram , .12 annas 

Acknowledgment of receipt .. ..12 „ 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
or loss . . . . . . . . . . 4 ;; 

Collation One quarter of charge 

for telegram. 

Rs. 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during the hours 
when an office is 
closed. 


If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination arc 
closed 

If only one of the 
offices is closed . 


If the telegram 
has to pass 
through a n y 
closed iu ter me- 
diate office un 
additional f( e 
In respect of 
each such office 
of . . . . 1 

f The usual in- 
rharge 
a fixed 
i 8 an*. 
.Amount actu- 
ully necessary. 

Copies of telegrams; each 100 
words or iesa 4 annas. 


Signalling by flag or 
phore to or from ships— j 
telegram 

Boat lure 


L of 

or seraa- fThcu&u 
[lips— per 1 land < 
, . plu^ a 

(. fee, oft 


and State telegrams and f telegraphic money 
orders at the existing rates. An ordinary 
private telegram to Ccylofi will, therefore, be 
charged for at the. rate of fme rupee for twelve 
words, with two annas for/*acIi additional word. 
To meet the requirements of thoie members 
of the public who desire special telegraph faci- 
lities, an express service will also be introduced 
from the same date at the rate of two rupees 
lor twelve words, with three annas for each 
additional word. No change will bo made in 
the existing rates for press telegrams to Ceylon. 

Foreign Tariff. — Tho charges for foreign 

telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for private 
and state telegrams to all countries in Europe 
except Russia and Turkey are as follows 

Private. State. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 

via Turkey {Suspended) ,* 1 0 .... 

Indo {Suspended) .,14 0 12 

, ; Eastern 14 0 10 

GrowHi Telegraphs— At tho end of 

j 1S97-98 there were 50,305 miles of line and 
| 155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 

i with 87,814 and 357,472 miles, respectively, 

on the 31st March 1910. The numbers of 
departmental telegraph offices Were 257 and 
185, respectively, while the number of telegraph 
offices worked by the Po,t Office rose from 
j 1,03 4 to 3,308. The Increase in the number 
; of paid tc'eKrams dealt with is shown by tho 


following figures : — 

f Private 

1897-98. 1918-19. 

.. 4,107,270 15,878,590 

Inland . . \ 

i 

1 Slate 

860,382 

2,047,950 

1 

i 

L Prrsi 

. . 35,910 

225,559 

i 

! 1 

i i 

f IMvate 

! 

735,679 

2,000,775 

i 

Foreign.. - 

i i 

j State 

9,896 

139,018 

1 1 

l Press 

5,278 

36,176 


5,754,415 20,328,00b 


Minimum charge 


Pro *8, 

Ex- 
press. 
Rs. a. 

..10 


Ordi- 
nary. 
Its. a 
0 8 


} 


TO . 
£ © 


Each additional 0 words 
over 48 ..0 2 0 1 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon is not regarded as " Inland '* bul 
Portuguese India Is. 

The following communique was lssurd b> 
the Government, of India on tith January 1919:— 
Consequent on the recent revision ot the Indian 
inland telegraph rates, tin* Government of India, 
ill consultation with the Government of Ceylon 
have had under consideration the question 
of the rates for telegrams exchanged betweer 
India and Ceylon. They have now decided 
with the concurrence of the Colonial Govern 
went that from the 1st of February, 1919 
there should bo an ordinary service tor prlvab 


The outturn of the workshops during 1917-18 
represented a total value of Rs. 13,58,000. At. 
the end of tho year tlio total staff numbered 
10,960. The total capital expenditure up to the 
close of 1917-18 amounted toRs. 13,32,55,339. 
The net ro venue for the year was Rs.l, 19, 02,299. 

Wireless.— The total number of wireless 
telegraph stations open for traffic at the end of 
1918-19 was twenty, viz., Port Blair, Rangoon; 
Diamond Island, Table Island, Victoria Point; 
Madras, Bombay, Sandhcads, Calcutta, Karachi, 
Delhi, Simla, Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpur, 
IValtawar, Quetta, Secunderabad, Maymyo and 
Mhow. 

Telephones.— On tho 31st December 1918 
tho number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 241 with 7,006 connec- 
tions. Of these exchanges, 01 weye worked 
deparbmontaliy. The number of telephone ex- 
changes established by Telephone Companies 
was 13 with 15,653 connections. 
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Scientific Surveys. '! 


Tbe Botanical Airvey is under the dlrec- different kinds of Mammals In India; Burma 
tion of the Superintohdcnt of the Royal Botanic and Ceylon so that their distribution and 
Garden, Calcutta, with whom arc associated differences might be more carefully worked 
the Economic Botanists belonging to the Agii- oat than had been done before, alBO to form 
oultural Department. In 1912 the post of as complete as possible a collection of spec!* 

Reporter on Economic Products was abolished mens for the Society's Museum in Bombay, 

ana replaced by that of Economic Botanist Before the Survey started the Society had 
to the Botanical Survey. Much of the syste- a very small collection, and even in tbe Brl- 

matic botanical work of India is done for the tiah Museum in London the Indian specimens 

department by forest officers and others. Over were very poorly represented. Three trained 
2,000 specimens were obtained In 1911-12 by collectors from England are in the service of 
the officer deputed to accompany the Abor the Society and the specimens obtained by the 
Expedition as botanist, and a material addi- Survey aro being worked out at the British • 
tion was made to the information available Museum and duplicates presented to the differ* 
as to the vegetation of the little-known fron- ent Indian Museums. In India most of fcha 
tier region traversed, country has been worked on the West Coast 

from Coorg as far north as Mount Abu, also 
Geological Survey. —The first object of the the Central Provinces, Jfumaon and Bengal, 
Department is the preparation of a general geo- The whole of Ceylon has been worked, and bo 
logical map of India. Various economic inves- has a considerable part of Burma. At the 
tigatious, which form an increasingly important present time owing to the war only one col- 
part of the Department’s work, aro also con- lector is in the fleldln Sikkim, the others having 
ducted. These include investigation of marble been on service. Funds tor the Survey were 
and sandstone quarries for the purpose of raised by subscription from tho principal Native 
building imperial Delhi, the examination of Chiefs and some prominent Bombay citizens 
the Korea coal-field in the Central Provinces, together with grants from tho Government 
of petroliferous localities in the Punjab and of India, the Government of Ceylon, tho 
North-West Frontier Province, of pitchblende Government of Burma, the Government Of 
areas in the Gaya District, Ac. the Malay States, and the different local 

Governments as well as donations from the 
Zoological Survey —A scheme for the for- Royal Society, tho British Museum and the 
■nation of a Zoological Survey on the basis of the Zoological Society of London. 

Zoological and Anthropological Section of the 

Indian Museum, Calcutta, came Into force in The Board of Scientific Advice.— 
July, 1016. Tho proposals as sanctioned by This Board includes the beads of the MeteOfO* 
tho Secretary of State mainly are as follows logical, Geological, Botanical, Forest, and 
The headquarters of tho Survey will be the Survey Departments, representatives of the 
Indian Museum. Tho scheme regarding the Agricultural and Civil Veterinary Departments. 
Zoological Survey entails the breaking up of tho and other scientific authorities whose special 


Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
Into two parts, one of which will bocomo a Gov- 
ernment department under tho title of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and Will be prima- 
rily concerned with zoological Investigation and 
oxorcise such advisory functions as may be 
assigned to it by Government, while the other 
port will remain as the office of the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum and will be organised for the 
present on the lines laid down in the existing by- 
laws of the Museum. It will bo the duty of the 
Zoological Survey to act as guardians of the 
standard zoological collection of the Indian 
Empire, and as such to give every assistance In 
their power both to officials and to others, in the 
identification of zoological specimens submitted 
to them, arranging, if requested to do so, to 
Bend collections to specialists abroad for identi- 
fication In cases in which no specialist is avail- 
able In India. The Director of the Survey is 
Dr. Anandale. 

Mammal Survey. — An Important move- 
ment has recently been inaugurated by the 
Bombay Natural History Society which 
has oollected subscriptions for a survey 
of the mammals of India. This Survey was 

X ln 1911 with the object of getting to- 
’ properly prepared specimens of all tbe 


in 1902 to co-ordinate official scientific Inquiry* 
to ensure that research work is distributed to 
the best advantage, and to advise the Gov* 
eminent of India in prosecuting practical 
research into those questions of economic or 
applied science on tho solution of which tho 
agricultural and Industrial development of the 
country so largely depends. Tho programmes 
of investigation of tho various departments are 
annually submitted to the Board for discussion 
and arrangement, and an annual report Is pub- 
lished on the work done. 

The Secretary to the Government of India 
(Department of Revenue and Agriculture) 
is tx-oflicio President of the Board which 
Includes tho Director-General, of Observa? 
tories, the Director of tho Zoological Survey, 
tho Surveyor-General of India, the Principal, 
Punjab Veterinary College, the Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science, the Inspeetor- 
General of Forests, the Agricultural Adviser to 
the Government of India, the Director of the 
Geological Survey, the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, the Secretary to the Govern* 
fflcnfc of India, Public WorkB Department, and 
the Director of the Botanical Survey of India 
who is Secretary to the Board of Scientific 
Advice. 
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Scientific Surveys, 


The Programme of the scientific depart* 
meats for 1919-20 includes the following. The 
Meteorological department will organise upper 
nir observatories in various places in connexion 
with the proposed air sei vices. The Kodaikanal 
Observatory will investigate the displacement 
Of solar lines, the spectrum of Venus, and solar 
rotation. The Survey of India experts to coin- 
inonce meteorological work and will continue 
its magnetic weak. The Geological Survey 
of Blliar, Orissa, tlu; Central Provinces and 
Burma will he coutmued and enquiries into 
Wolfram and tin in Tenaascrlm, Sulphur and 
Chromite in Baluchistan and Seistan and 
Mica In Bihar and Orissa will ho taken up, and 
research made into Condwana fossil plants and 
fossils from Sind, Baluchistan, the North-West 
Himalayas and Burma. From shoitage 
of staff the work of the Botanical arid Zoological 
Surveys will be much curtailed hut it is hoped 
that Oiuchona work will he extended and that 
the survey of the Irish water molluscs of India 
and the Investigation of the Chilka Lake fishes 
and Bidian Dipt era will he continued. Under 
Forestry the technical and physical properties 
and the actual and potential uses ot Indian 
jfimber tor numerous purposes, the antiseptic 
treatment of timber, material tor paper pulp, 
fibre*, gums, olco-rcsins, the fungal diseases 
and bn* ct pests of forest trees, the cultuio of 
various species of trees of economic importance, 
and the chemistry of various lorest products 
will form subjects for Investigation. Under 
Agriculture, the chemical investigation of 
drainage water from lallow and cropped soils, 
of alkali soils, of green manures, of" windrow- 
ing” on sugarcane; the botanical study of 
wheat., tobacco, fibre plants, cotton, indigo, 

. fodder crops and fruit ; the fungal diseases of 
jute, sugaieane, rice, rubber, etc ; the insect 
pests of sugar, r ice, cotton, Uuit trees, and stoied 
grain, insect control and the bionomics ot blood 
sucking Insects, the bacteriology of Indian 
soils, the bacteriology and chemistry of Indigo, 
experimental woik in practical agriculture and 
the diseases, of farm stock, will be tho chief 
subjects of investigation. 


5 lakhs (£33,000) a year tap Imperial revenues 
commencing in 1913*14. f A new periodical, 
“ The Indian Journal of Molical Research,," w m 
Instituted in 1913 and/ is published four 
times annually, as the Official organ of the 
llesearoli Fund. The journal deals with every 
branch of research directly or indirectly con- 
nected with medical and sanitary science, and 
forms a record of what is being done in India 
for the advance of this work. For the year 
1017-18 the Board recommended the continu- 
ance on the existing lines of the following Inqui- 
ries : — Bcri Boil by Lieutenant-Colonel Mc- 
Car risen ; Lopro-y by Dr. Sudhamoy Ghosh ; 
Hook-worm by Dr. K. S. Mhaskar; Blague Bre- 
vention by Dr. (L D. Chit.re ; Entomological by 
Mr. Aw r ati and Mr. Mitter. A grant has been 
made, to Liout.-Col. Glen Liston for experiments 
with hydro-cyanic acid gas as a disinfectant. 

Survey of India. — The work of the Survey 
I of India Department falls under various heads, 

I namely, the trigonometrical survey, topogia- 
! phieal and forest, surveys, special BUrveys and 
j explorations, and map production. Cadastral 
j surveys are now carried out by tho Provincial 
| Land Records and Settlement Departments. 

I In 1904 attention was drawn to the defective 
I s tatc of the topographical survey 
| maps, and a Committee was appointed to re- 
port on the subject. To overtake the arrears 
of re visional survey and to secure that the map 
of India should be brought up to date and 
revised at proper intervals, they recommended 
a considerable increase of establishment and an 
increased expenditure of £210,000 a year for 
the next 25 years. They also made recommenda- 
tions for altering the size and improving the 
quality of the maps. After further inquiry the 
Gov< rnment of India decided that a scale of 
J 1 inch to the mile would ordinarily be sufficient, 
rtserved forests and special areas being surve yea 
on the scale of 2 inches to the mile, and the 
k-inch scale employed for waste and barren 
tracts. 
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The Indian Research Fund.— Scientific 
research work is rapidly developing in India. ! 
In 1911 the sum of 5 lakhs (£33,000) out j 
of the surplus opium revenue was set asido | 
as an endowment for research into epidomic 
diseases in connection with tho Central Re- 
search Institute, at Kasauli. It was hoped 
that this sum might be largely augmented 
by private subscriptions. An Indian Re- 
search Fund Association waa constituted, 
and a good deal of work has already been 
undertaken. Its objects aro defined as “ tho 
'prosecution and assistance of research, the 

propagation of knowledge and experimental 

measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases." Fresh investigations 
Into kala azar and cholera have bien inaugura- 
ted. and an officer was deputed; at the expense 
of the Fund, to study yellow fever in tho re- 
gions where it is endemic, with a view to taking 
steps to prevent its introduction Into India. 
A further grant of 0 lakhs (£49,000) was made 
to the Central Research Fund from the opium 
Burplus of 1911*12. It has been decided to 
dovote to research and anti-malarial projects 


The. Indian Science Congress was founded 
largely owing to the effects of Dr. J. L. Slmonseu 
and Mr. 1\ 8. Macmahon, the present Honorary 
General Secretaries of the Congnss. The 
Asiatic Society of Bengal undertakes the 
management, of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the Proceedings of the 
Congress. The objects arc (1) to encourage 
research and to make the results generally 
knonn among science workers in India, (2) to 
give opportunities for personal intercourse 
and scientific companionship and thus to 
overcome to some extent one of the chief 

drawbacks in the life of workers in science in 
India, (3) to promote public interest in science ; 
for this end the Congress is held at different 
centres annually, and evening lectures open 
to the public form an important part of the 
proceedings of each Congress. 

The Congress meets In January each year; 
the proceedings lust for six days. The Head 
of the Local Government is Patron of the 
Congress : the Congress session is opened by a 
Presidential Address delivered for the President 
for the year. The President is chosen annually, 


The Imperial Institute. 
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tjje different sections icing represented in turn. 
The sections are (i) Arlculture (2) Phyuis and 
Matbepifttica,<3) Cheigtry, and Applied Botany, 
(4) Zdology aiul Etnfcaphy, (5) Botany, (6) 
Geology, (7) ModiciS Research. When the 
sections meet separate^ each section is presided 
oyer by its own President also chosen annually. 
The mornings arc devoted to the reading and 
discussion of the papers, the afternoons to 
social functions and visits to places of interests ; 
In the evenings public lectures arc delivered. 

Government officers whoso services can bo 
spared will be granted special leave to attend 
the Congress and can recover, through the usual 
channels, the actual train faro paid bv them 
to and from the Congress — {.See Circular Letter 
«pm the Government of India, Department 
of Revenue and Agriculture (General) No. 10171, 
dated 17th August 1910, embodied in Bombay 
Government, Education Department, Order 
No 2324, dated 14th September 1916). 

The seventh annual meeting of the Indian 
Science Congress will he held in Nagpur from 
January, tilth to IHth, 1920. His Honour Sir 
Banjamin Robertson, K.C.S.J., E.C.M.G., O.I E., 


LL.D., I.O.S., Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces, patron of the meeting, and Sir P. C. 
Ray, Kt., will be president. It is requested 
that all who wish £0 attend the meeting will 
communicate as early as possible with J. L. 
Hlmonsen, Esq., Honorary- General Secretary, 
Forest Research Institute and College, Dchra 
Dun. The subscription to the Congress will bo 
Rs. 5 and should be paid to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1, Park 
Street, Calcutta. 

The Honorary Local Secretaries will be M. 
Owen, Esq, College of Science, Nagpur, and 
V. Bose, Esq , Nagpur, to whom all enquiries as 
to accommodation should be addressed. It Is 
particularly requested that very early intimation 
of the accommodation required should be 
sent to the Honorary Local Secretaries. The 
following sectional Presidents have been 
appointed : — Agriculture, Mr. D, Houston ; Phy- 
sics and Mathematics, Dr. N. I\ Moos ; Che- 
mistry, Mr. B. K. Singh; Botany, Mr. P. F. 
Fyson ; Zoology, Mr. E. Vicedcnburg ; Geology, 
Mr. P. Hampatiengar ; Medical Research, Lt.- 
Coluncl J. W. Cornwall, l.M S. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


Pbe Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
has been placed by the Imperial Institute 
(Management) Act of 1910 under the control 
of the Secretary of State for *he Colonies as 
representing the central authority for the 
Dominions, Colonies, and Protectorates of the 
Empire. The actual management of the 
Institute will be with an executive council 01 
twenty- flvo members, which, subject to the 
general control of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, will possess considerable autonomy 
and will be tho governing body of the Institute. 
India Is to be represented on this council by 
four members, one nominated by the Govern- 
ment of India, two by tho Secretary of State 
for India, and one by the Secretary of stato 
for tho Colonies. In addition, it Is understood 
that there will be a special Indian Committee 
of the Council with co-opted members — an 
arrangement which will greatly Increase the 
connection of tho Institute with Indian interests 
and, It is hoped, will promote the development 
of those activities of the Institute for India 
which are most needed in England. 

An account of tho work done by the Institute 
for India, by Dr. W. R. Dunstan, Director of 
the Imperial Institute, has lately been published 
In tho Bulletin of tho Institute. 

The Indian Collections of tho Imperial 
Institute, which have been completely reor- 
ganised In recent years, constitute tho Indian 
Section of tho Public Exhibition Galleries. 
They include a representation of the important 
raw materials of India, illustrations of its chief 
industries and their results, tabular information 
and diagrams respecting Indian trade and 
commerce, maps, pictures, and photographs 


of its cities and industries. 

Technical Information Bureau.— Ever 

since the Scientific and Technical Research 
Department was started, a most Important 
part of Its work has been, In addition to conduct- 
ing researches, to collect and critically collate 
all published information respecting the pro- 
duction and industrial uses of raw materials, 
and It has gradually como to bo recognized 
as a central clearing-house for Information of 
this character. Merchants and manufacturers 
in England, as well as producers in India and 
the Colonies, have applied in increasing numbers 
for Information on these subjects. Tn order 
to be in a position to deal more effectively with 
such enquiries, a special branch of the depart- 
ment was formed in 1914, whose business it is. 
In collaboration with tho staff of the Scientific 
and Technical Research Department, to 
collect and distribute technical Information. 
Since tho War this branch, known as tho Techni- 
cal Information Bureau, has been very full of 
work,and has not only dealt with a large number 
of inquiries as to Indian materials and tbelr 
possibilities, but has taken the initiative with 
British manufacturers and merchants in bring- 
ing to their notice important Indian materials 
Which await, a new market. 

The Institute has a library and map rooms. 
Which are important auxiliaries to thia work 
and publishes quarterly the Bulletin which 
has played a conspicuous part in making known 
throughout the Empire the results of researches 
conducted at the Institute, and tho records of 
progress in the. various aspects of the production 
and utilisation of commcrlclnl and economic 
materials. 
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The Public Trustee. 


The Public Trustee of England la a Govern- 
ment Official created by Statute (Public Trustee 
Act. ltXffi) whereby the State acts as an execu- 
tor or as a trustee under Wills, and as a trustee 
- ' whether these instruments 


m/ tn 


The particulars of anf trust In which It Is 
desired that fclio Public Trustee should act may 
be brought to his notice by letter or by personal 
interview, and upon his assent being obtained, 
his appointment should be effected in the 


nn At* Settlements, whether these nstruments ms appointment snouia wu wtww*. 

" s £SP '■ “* “ " " OtPS! S SS.XSI EWJSPB 

gous cnaracur. appointment can bo secured by the simple 

The office has been a great success ; in the • provision M I appoint the Public Trustee of 
seven years that it has been open the value i England as the executor and trustee of this 
of tho trusts in course of administration have » my will.'* 

amounted, in round figures, to £50,000,000, j t . , . . _ 

while the estimated value of Wills lodged in I One of the forms of trusteeship which would 
the Department which have yet to mature is I appeal to English people residing in India is a 
nit at some £59.000.000, showing a total value ! scheme known as a Declaration of Trust 

^ -II I. I min rtf I 4« nnrvmlll 


of business of all kinds negotiated at 

£ 110 , 000 , 000 . 

Fees chargeable. — The office is 
tirely self-supporting and is no charge upon the 
tax-payer. A provision of the Statute declares 
that the Office is to make no pToilt but to charge 
only such fees as may provide the working 
expenses and constitute a reserve fund against 
the liabilities assumed by the State for breach 
of trust. In accordance witli this mutual 
principle the foes have already been reduced 
From their original scale, and the cash surplus 
of fees over expenses, regarded ns the nucleus 
of a reserve fund for all contingencies, is now 
£14,585. 


An official pamphlet explains that the Public 
j Trustee’s services have been requested by 
now on- i People who, either becauso of professional or 
business pre-occupation, or from want of experi- 
ence in dealing with money matters, or from 
the disadvantages which might attach to 
Governmental, professional or business dis- 
abilities abroad, are not well placed to select 
and supervise their investments. It would 
appear that the services of the Department In 
tliis matter were first requisitioned by officers 
taking up appointments in India ; and, follow- 
ing out their request for Individual assistance, 
this scheme of trust came to be devised, and 
has been found to commend Itself to the circum- 
stances of a very large circle of persons slml- 
■a fee on j lariy disadvantaged. A Declaration of Trust 
fees on i is an inexpensive form of trusteeship by 


The main fees are of two kinds 

capital and a fee on Income. The — r — — — - — - - . - 

capital are taken in two Instalments —an instal- } virtue of which the owner practically retains full 
ment of half taken at the beginning, and an- I contiol over his capital. The property is made 
other Instalment of half taken at the end of a i over to the Public Trustee either in the form 


trust— each instalment being calculated at the 
following rates : — 

On the first £1,000, fifteen shillings per cent. 

On the excess of £1,000 to £20,000, five shil- 
lings per cent. 

On the excess of £20,000 to £50,000, two 
•hillings and six pence per cent. 

On the excess of £50,000, ono shilling and 
three penees per cent. The Feu on Income 
U one per cent, if, as is usual, the income 
be paid direct from its source to the 
person entitled, on any incomo In excess 
oi £2,000 a year the fee is only * per cent. 
Where the income is paid through the Depart- 
ment then the fee Is two per cent, up to £500 
a year, and one per cent, on any excess of 
£500 a year, and J per cent, on income in excess 
of £2,000 a year. The tee on investment is 
i per cont.; tne Public Trustee, out of this fee 
’paying the brokerage. There is power to vary 
these fees to meet the peculiar circumstances 
of special cases ; but owing to the low range 
of the fees, and their mutual character the 
power of reduction is but seldom exercised, 
except perhaps in the caso of large trusts. 

The Department has been organised upon 
Hoes followed by commercial organisations. 
Forms are avoided wherever possible, the 
methods of the Office prescribing prompt at- 
tention to all matters within the day. 


of money to bo invested or specific securities 
transferred into bis name ; and thereupon the 
Public Trustee executes a short “ declaration " 
setting out that he holds the money Invested 
or the securities in trust for the transferor. 
The result of this is that income, as It accrues, 
is paid to the owner or to any beneficiary as he 
may direct. A wide field of Investment is 

J iermlssiblc, as tho trust provides that the 
unds may be invested as the owner may from 
time to time direct. As the pamphlet sets out 
interest at the rate of at least 4 per cent. Is to be 
looked for under the scheme from investments 
of a non-speculative character. It Bhould be 
understood that this form of trusteeship Is not 
analogous to a bank deposit, where the return 
of the capital at par, given the solvency of the 
bank, is expected. Investments are selected 
with the greatest care in consultation with tho 
owner, but it must be understood that the 
Public Trustee does not accept responsibility 
for any fluctuation of any of tho investments 
chosen. The fees payable for this scheme of 
trusteestiip, so far os the capital fees are con- 
cerned, are half those payable in the case of 
an ordinary settlement. • The other feeB are 
the same as the ordinary fees. 

The appointment of the Public Trustee 
secures certain definite advantages inasmuch as 
he is by Act of Parliament a Corporation Sole : 
and thus it is said the Public Trustee never 
dies, so that the expense of appointment of 
other Trustees is permanently avoided. Xtyi 



The Public Trustee, 


Integrity isguaranteA by the State, while the 
measure of ms suoce* would indicate that he 
1§ necessarily experiliced and skilled in hfa 

duties. 1 

Close personal attAtion is given by the 
Publio Trustee and his senior officers to the 
'details of every trust ; and as regards tho work 
of investment, a large organisation has been 
set up to give the best consideration not only 
to the selection of investments but to the duty 
of keeping them under frequent observation. 

An Advisory Committee of men of recog- 
nised authority has, in the past year, been 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor to assist the 
Puolic Trustee by a quarterly review of the 
investments made. In the last Annual Report 
the Public Trustee speaks of having secured a 
return of £3-19-4 per cent, upon his trustee 
investments and a return of £4-10-1 per cent, 
upon his non-trustee investments. 

The success of the Department would seem 
to show that there is a widespread public need 
in England for such an Office, and the energy 
and efficiency with which tho Department has 
been constituted and conducted has been a 
great factor in commending it to the public. 
The State Guarantee is also doubtless a factor 
of great importance. A statutory rule pro- 


vides that strict secrecy shall bo observed ID 
respect of all trusts administered in the Depart* 
narnt. 

The administration Is subject to an audit 
by the. Controller and Auditor-General (the 
Government Auditor), while the internal orga- 
nisation has been built up upon the principle 
of a check and counter-check upon the ad- 
ministration. 

An Important section of the Statute gives the 
Public Trustee power to direct an audit and 
investigation of the condition and accounts 
of any trust. 

Officials in India will doubtless tend to make 
an increasing use of the Department. As a 
Government Office, its stability will commend 
itself to them as a medium to safeguard their 
interests under Wills or Settlements which 
can be entirely relied upon, and free from tho 
risks and expense attendant upon any other 
forms of trusteeship. 

Further information upon details and copies, 
of the official pamphlet, reports and rules, 
etc., can be obtained of the official agents to 
the Department,, viz : — Messrs. King, Hamilton 
: & Co.. Calcutta and in Bombay, Messrs. King, 
King & Co., whoso head office is Messrs. Henry 
I S. King & Co., 65, Cornhill, London, E. C, 


THE ADMINISTRATOR-GENERAL. 


In India tho functions of a Public Trustee are 
divided lu each Pro vince between two officials, 
the Administrator-General and the Official 
Trustee. 

The office of Administrator-General was 
first constituted by Indian Act Vll of 1849. 
There Were several later enactments on the 
•object, all o4 which have ceased to be in force. 
The present law is to be found In Indian Act 
III of 1913, which contains the following provi- 
sions : — Thero are three Administrators-General 
in each of the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay. Their combined jurisdiction 
covers the Whole of British India. The Adminis- 
trator-General is entitled to letters of adminis- 
tration, when granted by a High Court, unless 
they are granted to the next of kin. In the 
other Courts he is entitled to letters in prefer- 
ence to a creditor, a legatee other than a univer- 
sal legatee, or a friend of the deceased. 

If any person who is not an Indian Christian, 
a Hindu, Mohammedan, Persian, Buddhist dies 
leaving within any Presidency assets exceeding 
tho value of Rs. 1,000 and if no person to whom 
any Court would have jurisdiction to commit 
administration of such assets has, within one 
month from his death, applied in such Presi- 
dency for probate or letters of administration, 
the Administrator-General is required to apply 
for letters of administration. In case of ap- 
prehended danger of misappropriation, dete- 
rioration, or waste of assets left by the deceased 
In the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
the High Courts may direct the Administrator - 
General to apply for letters of administration . 
Ho can also be required to collect and hold 
assets until a right of succession or administra- 
tion Is determined. Probate and letters of ad- 
ministration gpfm£e4 to ap Administrator* 


C moral have effect throughout the Presidency, 
but the High Court can direct that they have 
effect throughout, one or more of the other 
Presidencies. A private executor or adminis- 
trator may with the assent of tho Adminis- 
trator-General transfer the asr.us of the 
estate to the Administrator-General. There are 
provisions in the Act with regard to the revoca- 
tion of grants and the distribution of assets. 
When the assets do not exceed Rs. 1,000 in 
value, the Administrator-General may, when 
no probate or letters of administration have 
been granted, give a certificate to a person, 
claiming otherwise tlian *s a creditor to be Inte- 
rested in such assets, entitling him to receive 
tho assets. There is also power in certain 
events to give such certificate to a creditor. 
There is a further power to send the residue of 
the assets to tho country of domicile of tho 
deceased. 3 ho Government of India is required 
by tho Act to make good all sums for wliieh tho 
Administrator-General would bo personally 
liable if he had been a private administrator, 
except where tho AdminiBtrator-Gonml and his 
officers have in no way contributed to the 
liability. 

Fees both on capital and on Income arc pay- 
able out of tho estates taken charge of by the 
Administrator-General. The fees on capita) 
vary from 3 per cent, on the gross valuo In the 
case of small estates to 2 per cent, til the case 
of large estates. The fees on income vary in 
the case of moveable property from 2 per cent, 
to 3 per cent., and in the case of immovable 
property from 3 per cent, to 5 per cent. When 
the Court has directed the Administrator* 
General to collect and hold the assets a fee Of 1 
per cent, on tho value of tho assets taken pcs* 
session of, collected, realised, or sold is payable, 
A small fee Is also payable in cases where the 
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Administrator- General grants ft certificate, 
the Administrator has power to reduce the fees 
to one-half. 

Official Trustee.— The office of Official 
Trustee dates from the year 184;*. By Indian 
Act XVII of that year the Supremo Court hud 
power to appoint tin* .Registrar or other officer 
of the Court to be a trustee, where there was no 
trustee Willing to act. Art XVII of 1843 was 
repealed by Art XVII of 1 H*» I, which was in its 
turn repealed by Act- TI of 1913, which contains 
the present law on the subject. There are three 
Official Trustees. The Official Trustee of 
Bengal has powers In the greater part of India. 
The powers of the Official Trustee of Bombay 
extend to the Bombay Presidency and the Pro- 
vince of British Baluchistan ; those of the Offi- 
cial 'Trustee of Madras extend to the Madras 
Presidency and the Province of Ooorg. The 
Government can appoint Deputy Official Trus- 
tees. 

An Official Trustee can (a) act as an ordinary 
trustee, (b) bo appointed trustee by a Court of 
competent jurisdiction. Tie has, except as 
otherwise provided, the same powers, duties, 


Trustee. 

and liabilities as ordinal^ trustees. He may 
decline any trust. He mnyriot accept any trust 
under any composition fir scheme of arrange- 
ment for the benefit of/credltors, nor 'of any 
estate known or balievedpy him to be Insolvent. 
Uc cannot accept a truatqor a religious purpose, 
or for the management or carrying on of any, 
business. He cannot administer the estate of a 
deceased i^rson unless ho be sole executor and 
sole trustee under the will. He cannot be ap- 
pointed trustee along with any other person, 
With Ids consent he may be appointed trustee 
in the instrument making tho trust, and he may 
accept a trust contained in a will. When pro- 
perty is subject to a trust, and there is no trustee 
within the jurisdiction willing or capable to act, 
tho High Court may appoint tho Official Trus- 
tee ng trustee. Ho may also be appointed a 
trustee by the surviving or continuing trustees 
of a trust-, and all persons beneficially interested 
therein. 

As In the ease of an Administrator-Genera], 
the Government of India is responsible for tho 
act-g or defaults of an Official Trustee. Fees 
arc payable ut rates fixed by the Government. 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- j 
pointed execAitor ot the will of a deceased j 

person, it is always advisable to prove the will i 

as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- j 
cular It bas to bo officially translated Into : 
English. A petition Is then prepared praying I 
for the grant of probate of the will. All the j 
property left by the deceased has to be dls- 1 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the pctl- | 
tion. Tho values of Immoveable properties are , 
usually assessed at 10J years purchase on j 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estAte j 
under It# 10,000 the probate duty payable is 
2 %; between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 60,000 the 
duty payable is 24%. Over 60,000 rupees the 
duty payable Is 3%. In determining the 
amount of the value of the estate for the pur- 
poses of probate duty the following items arc 
allowed to be deducted 

1* Debts left by the deceased Including mort- 
gage encumbrances 


2, The amount of funeral expenses. 

3. Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 

The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated In a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice of tho High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and If 
tho properties particularly immoveable pro- 
perties have riot been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
bo amended Accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of tho 
grant of probate. I! no objection 1 b lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
is ordered to be granted. 
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\ Freemasonry in India. 


In 1728 a deputation was granted by the Grand) In the same year Capt. Edmund Fascal v\as ap- 
Lodge of England to GcoHPomfrett,Esq., author!*- j pointed 1*. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
ing him to '* open a new Lodge in Bengal.” Of! and in tho following year another Lodge was 
this personage nothing further is known but; established at Fort St. George. In 1768 tho 
under Cant. Farwintcr, who in the following year j Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of; 1782 established a J*rovincial Grand Lodge and 
India, Lodge was established In 1730, which in I both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms j working peaceably side by side until the union. 


of tho East India Company, and is described 
as*‘ No. 72 at Bengal in tho East Indies.” The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740 ; 
alter whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th Apnl 1766. The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at tho time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Sura jail Dowlah in 1756. Drake 


Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by then: 
parent bodies, the Grant Lodge of England, and 
tho Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden In his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At tho 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 


missed tlio horrors of the Black Hole by escaping allegiance to the United Grand bodge. One event 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, j worthy of note was the initiation in 1776 at 
though present at the re biking of Calcutta by j Triclnnopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 


Admiral Watson and Clive, it is improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform u a that 
William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master ot 
Calcutta, was piesent at the meeting of that 
body November 17th, 1700, and wc learn on tin* 
same authority that at the request of the 1 ‘ Lodges 
in the East Indies” Mr Guilin Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. in 1762. At this period It was 
the custom In Bengal “to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by tlio majority of the 


Arcot, Uudat-ul-Aniarl, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Uolge of England 
stated ‘ * he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed.” 
Tins document is now' stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay.— Two Lodges were established in 
this Presidency during the 17th century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay In 1758 and 500 in Surat, m 1768, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 


votes of the members present, from amongst j there is no record that lie exercised his functions 
those who passed through the different offices of) *md lus name_ drops out of the Freemasons’ 
the (I’rov ) Grand Lodge and who had served as 


Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought au infringement of his prerogative 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 


Calendar in 1799. Jn 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted 'No 322) to tho 78th font ,>hh‘h 
was engaged in the Maratha Wm under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known l>v the 
name of St. Andrew' by eight Masons residing 


was elected (P. G. M. circa) in i?67 ; but in pas-! thire a,l d also to grant a dispensation for holding 
sing it may be bi icily observed that a few years: a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- making the Ifon. Moiintstuuit a Mason, he having 
ed by Earl Ferrara in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 

Commander of the “ Admiral Watson ” Indium an further requested “ that his name might bo 
“ for East Iudla where no other Provincial Lodge inserted In the body of the warrant, authoria- 
is to be found.” Middleton’s election was con- 1 ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
llrmcd October Hist, 17G8, and, as the dispensation ■ and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan, 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual dec- ! preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
Hons, he accordingly held tlio office of D. G. M. j hi Bombay In 1822, 


Unfortunately tho records of the 1\ (4. L. dab' 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable In- 
formation is lost to tis. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It scorns that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceedlng and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 at tho Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
In Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the* 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived In that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 

Madras.— Tho earliest Lodge In Southern 
India (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752. 
Three others were also established about 1766. 


In 1823 a Military Lodge ‘ * Orion-in-thc-West “ 
was formed In the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant >vas subsequently Issued bearing date 
19t.li July 1838. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to tho chair In tho 
Fourth Degree for whieh a fee of three gold tnohurs 
was charged. In tlio following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal whieh howover left no 
trace of its existence. Jn 1825 the civilian element 
of * ‘ OrioD ” seceded and formed tho * * Lodge 
of Hope ” also at Poona No. 802. 

Here “ Orion” unrecognized at home, aided 
in live secession of some of its members, who ob* 
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tallied a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
parent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
fication of tho existence of * 4 Orion ln-the* West '* 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into tho Provincial (hand Lodge, 
Coast of Coromandel. H was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial (hand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded Ins powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 51)8 was granted as already stated 
in 1885. Lodge “ Perseverance” was started 
in Bombay No 818 in 1828. Up to this time the 
jurisdiction of (ho Grand Lodgo of England in 
India had not been invaded; but in 18.30 Dr. 
James Jinnies was appointed bv the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, XL G. M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until 1st January 1888. A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
started which on t-lic retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr liurnes, who in 184(5 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with tli< ■ proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future subdivision of 
the Presidencies liurnes may be best, described 
as being in 1SH>, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master “In purtihuB intidolium” 
fur whatever Lodges then existed thioughout 
the length and breadth of India wore strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But tlio times were pro- 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Grand 
Ixxlgo in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities, 
requisite, for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that tho strange sight 
was witnessed of English Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
into abeyance. In order to give support to Lodges 
newly constitut'd under the Grand Lodge o! 
Scotland. Tn ono case indeed, a Lodge “Per- 
severance ” under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, iurhiturc, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted bv 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No. 348 on the Register of Scotland 
From this iieriod, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
nourished, and English Masonry declined until the 
vear 1818 when a Lodge St George No. 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed ar. Bombay, and for some years w r as the 
Military representative of English Masonry in 
tho Province. In 1841 Burnes established a 
Lodge “ Rising Star 44 at Bombay for tho 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result, oi 
which is seen at tho present day. Thus the seed 
plauted at Trirhinopoly In 177(5 by the Initiation 
of Andftt-ul-Aiuari has borne fruit, resulting In 
tho initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust, between West 
and East , a" distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Free masonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established in Bombav in 18(50, and 
converted into a District Grand J aid go in 1871 
The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
Warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837 , 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 


Ireland that it would bsobjeotionablo to create 
a third masonic jurlsdltlon In tho Province, 
there being two already, Ip?., English and Scottish, 
tlic Grand Lodge of Irofind decline to grant tho 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge “ St. 
Patrick 44 and since that year two other Lodges 
have sprung into being. 

The Grand Lodge of England— AH three 
Constitutions of tho United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jurisdiction In India. By far the largest is tho 
first ; the next largest is the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small. Tho 
Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they arc appointed. 

Bengal, 

80 Lodges. The Earl of ltonaldshay, G.C.I.E., 
District Grand Master. 

Madras. 

31 Lodges. The lion. L E. Buckley, C.S.I., 
District. Grand Mister. 

Bombay* 

48 Lodges W. \ Haig Brown, J.P., Hon. Mag., 
District Grand Master. 

Punjab. 

31 Lodges. Col. H. T. Pease, 0.1.15., District 
Grand Master. 

Burma. 

Lt Lodges. The Hon. E. \V. Ormoml, District 
Grand M later. 

204 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Grand Master in fmliu at. present, the Lodges 
corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge fn 
Dublin Tlvie are ten Lodges, 4 in Calcutta, 3 in 
Ceylon and H hi Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is elected by the 
Brethren subject to confirmation by the 
Grand Master Mason of Scotland. Maj, Gen. 
W. E. Jennings, C.LE., the present incumbent 
of the office, controls 50 Lodges. 

Royal Arch Masonry— Under England, 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, Ins Deputy ns Second ami another Com- 
panion as Third Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland tho office is elective subject 
to confirmation. 

Tho five English Districts arc constituted as 
Under ; — 

Benjal. 

27 Chapters. The Earl of Ilona ldshay, G.C.I.E.’ 
Grand Superintendent. 

Madras. 

15 Chapters. The Hon. Mr. L. E. Buckley, 
(LSI., Grand Superintendent. 
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B&bay. 

Chapters. W. A. iHaig* Brown, J.P., Hon. 
Mag., Grand Supclintendent. 

Pwlwfc. 

18 Chapters. Col. H.V. Pease, C.LJS., PA. 
G. Soj. (Eng ), Grand Superintendent. 
Burma. 

0 Chapters. The FTon Mr. E. W. Ormond, 
Grand Superintendent. 

87 

There is one Iiish Chapter in Calcutta. 

The present Grand Superintendent of It. A 
Masonry under Scotland is the H 011 . Maj. Gen. 
W. 13. Jennings, 0.1. 13., and there arc 20 Cliapteis. 

Mark Masonry —Under England, Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Districts ; hut inmost cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Giand Mark 
Master. 

Ji' H J it. 

26 Lodges R. W. Hro. D L. Johnston, 1 C.S , 
D. Grand Master. 

Bomba ; . 

14 Lodges W. A. Haig-Brown, J. 1\, Hon 
Mag., 1). Grand Master. 

Madras. 

13 Lodges. The Hon. L. 13. Buckley, 0.S 1 . 

D. Grand Master. 

Funiab. 

14 Lodges. «ol. II. T. Pease, O.I.E., D. Grand 

Master. 

Burma. 

6 Lodges. Arthur Blake, District Grand 
Master. 

The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark 
degree is worked in some S. C. Lodges, hut 
mostly in It. A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 
R.A.M. and other degrees can bo obtained. 8 (■ j 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark] 


Mas tor Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
in Craft Lodges Is conferred by tlio Rt. Wor. 
Master in S. O. Craft does not recognise the 
ceremony of lit. W. Mark Master. This is 
contlned strictly to Chapters. Such Chapter 
has a Lodge of M. M. M. working under its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Other Degrees. — There are many side degrees 
worked in India, of the Antient and Accepted 
Hite, no degree, higher than the 18° is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30° is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
in .iIho worked in se\ oral places under both English 
and Scottish iurkdiction. There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India. 

Roman Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 

St. Marv’s Cotniuandery No. 43, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, 72, 514 and 062, Bombay, 

11 A. Mariner, 01, 81, 82, and L06, Madras. 

Secret Monitor, U, 21, 30, 37, 40 and 42, 
Madras. 

Benevolent Associations. — Each District 
woiks its own benevolent airangements which 
iuclude the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
j maintenance provision for widows in poor circum- 
stances. 

All information will be given to persons entitl- 
ed by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 

Grand Secretaries are given below : — 

I) (J S , Renwil. 

i .T. A. Dolton, U), Park Street, Calcutta, 

J) . O S., Bombay. 

J. F. Peniiock, V.D, P.A.G.D.i . (Eng.), 
Klugs Buildings, Port, Bomhi}. 

1). ( / . .S' , Burma. 

W. Kendall, 4, Hume Road, Kangoon. 

O U. S , Matins. 

(' .M. Maduratuiyakam PilUi, Freemason's 

Hall, Eg more, Madras. 

I). (1 S , Punjab. 

David E Johnston, P.G. St. B. (Fng) 
Freemasons’ Hall, Lahoio. 
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Indian Architecture. 


I. ANCIENT. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of Its own, and Its monuments are unique 
among tho«o of the nations of the woihl. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on tlm part 
of tho people towaids religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
in the sterner building materials— these are 
a few of the factors that eonliibuted to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian arclutec- 
ture is a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imported ly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise oil it lias yet to bo written. 
Tiie subject is a vast and vaiicd one, ami it 
may be such a treatise never will bo written 
in the form of one work at any rate. The 
spirit of Indian art is SO foreign to the European 
of art culture that it its only otic European in 
a hunched who can entirely understand it, 
While ait criticism and analysis is a branch of 
study that the modem Indian lias not as yet 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent. 
Hitherto the one, and with a tew exceptions 
the only recognized authority on tho subjnt 
has been Fergussou, whoso compendious work 
is that which will And most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. Hut Forgu&son attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground In one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and it is sometimes livid that lie was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
Insight in this particular direction. Fergus- 
son’s classification bv races and religions is, 
however, tho one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. lie asseits that there is no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two aud a half centuries before tho Christ- 
ian ora, aud that- “India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of buddhism iu> a state 
religion, to the great Asoka. who reigned 11. C. 
272 to 230.” 


The architecture of jf!e Jains comes next la 
order. Of this rich Cud beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dllwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
“ Tower of Victory” at Ohittore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dra vidian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work o 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India, 
it is scon in many rock-cut temples as at Ellora, 

I where the remarkable ” Kylas ” is an instance 
I of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
| not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
■ case of mere cavetO but also as to its exterior. 
• Tt w, as It were, a life-size model of a complete 
, budding or group of buildings, Beveral hundred 
' feet ill length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
: stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modem ideas, uiiprolltablo industry. The 
, Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Srirangam; 
> Chidambaram, Vellore, Vljayanagar, <fec., and 
, Hie palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
: the best known examples of the style. 

! The writer finds some difficulty in following 
| Fergusson'a tw r o next divisions of classification, 

: the “ Chttlukyan ” of South-central India: 
and the “ Noithcrn or ludo-Aryan style,** 

! The differences and the similarities are appa- 
. rently so intermixed and confusing that, he Is 
! fain to fall back on tho broad generic title of 
j “ Hindu ” —however unscientific he may there- 
i by stand confessed. Amongst a vast number 
of LUndu temples the following may be men- 
tioned ab particularly worthy of study : — Those 
1 at Muktcswara and Bhuvancswar in Orissa, 
at Khajuraho. Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, Ac. The palace of the Hindu Baja 
Man Hingh at Gwalior is one of the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples In India. So also 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urclia, Dig 
and Udaipur. 


Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson’s first architectural period Is 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchl with its famous Northern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
wo have the Gaudharuu topes and monas- 
teries, Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
In the Cliaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Kuril, 
Ajunta, Nasik, Ellora aud Kanhcri. A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This Is tho strong 
European tendency, variously reeugnlzed as 
Homan, Byuuitliio but most frequently as 
Gre*k, to be observed In the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
While the sculptures have a distiact trace of 
Greek influence, particularly In the treatment 
Of drapery, but aho of hair and facial expression. 
From this it lias been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed out later. 


Indo-Snracenic. 

Among all the periods and styles In India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the “ Indo-Saraccuic " which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations. Tho dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a .distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion,— the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. Tho Moslem hatred of Idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects In the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
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of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed m tho use of pattern ana 
of geometrical and fllatsd ornament. This 
Moslem 'trait further mimed the attention of 
tho builders to a gre»er extent than before 
to proportion, scale andwass ns means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the aesthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to tho 
same degree. 

The art was thus the gainer by the new con- 
ditions. It gained in power and variety much 
as " Classic ” architecture gained under the 
Romans, 13 ut it equally lost something too. 
The Indo-Saracenic is apt to appear cold and 
hard. The writer was impressed by this on 
bis first view of tho Gwalior palace already 
mentioned. Though a Hindu building that 
palace has yet much of what might bo called 
the more sophisticated quality of tho ludo- 
Saracenic work as well as somo similarity of 
detail. It has, being Hindu, a certain amount 

01 sculptured ornament, of animated forms, 

and the general effect ot roundness, richness 
and interest thereby imparted seemed eloquent 
In suggestion as to what is lacking in so many 
of the Mahometan buildings. 

Foreign Influence. 

There would appear to be a conflict between 
archaeologists as to the extent of the effect on 
Indian art produced by foreign influence under 
the Mahometans. The extreme view on the one 
hand Is to regard all the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation. The Gnn- 
dharan sculptures with their Greek tendency, 
the development of new forms and modes ol 
treatment to which allusion has been made, 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- 
metan buildings of India and those of North 
Africa and Europe, the introduction of the 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences 


I but contend that tho art; though modified; 
yet remained in Its essence what It bad always 
I been, indigenous Indian. The mlnarot, tho 
dome, tho arch, they contended, though devo* 
| loped under tho Moslem influence, were yet, 
so far as their detailed treatment and crafts- 
I mnuship are concerned, rendered in a manner 
| distinctively Indian. Fergusson is usually 
regarded ns the louder of the former school, 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
i ui Mr. K. B. Havel I, whose works, on the subject 
I are recommended for study side bv side with 
j those of the former writt r. Mr. llavell prac- 
1 tically discards Ferguson’s racial method of 
! classification into styles in favour of a chrono- 
1 logical review of what he regards to a greater 
| extent than did his famous precursor as being 
J one continuous homogeneous Indian mode of 
1 architectural expression, though subject to 
, variations fiom the influences brought to bear 
1 upon it and fiom the varied purposes to which 
i it waa applied, 

; Agra and Delhi. 

i Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
| principal centres of the Indo-Saraconic style — 
i Lhe former fur the 1 unowned Taj Mahal, for 
j Mvbar's deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikrl, 
I Ills tomb at Secundia, the Moti Musjid ana 
I palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
j we have the great Jnmrna Musjid, the Fort, 
' the tombs of Ilumayon, Sufdar Jung, Ac.; 
j and the unique Qutb Miuar. Two other great 
! centres may bo mentioned, because in each 
.there appealed ceitain strongly marked lndi- 
! vidualitios that differentiated the varieties 
I of the style th^re found from the variety seen 
j at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
| that of the other. These are Ahmedabaa In 
j Gujarat and Bum pur on the Deklitm, both in 
| the Bombay Presidency, 

Ahmednbad. 


that exist of the presence in India of Europeans At Ahmed.ibad witli its neighbours Sirkhe) 
during Mogul times, are cited in support of ; and C'lunipanir tin re s< pmr to be less ol a ilepar- 
the theory. On the other hand those of the Mire from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be adhere to the lintel ;ind brackd rather than to 
due to the prevailing European preconception have recouisc to the aich, while the dome 
that all light and leading must come by way ! though constantly employed, was there never 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way 1 developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
of Greece. To them tho Gandhnran sculp - 1 carried to its logical stiuetuml conclusion. The 
fcure, instead of being the best, is the worst j Ahmodabad work is probably most famous for 
In India even because of its Greek tincture . 1 the extraordinary beauty of its stone "jail"— 
They find in the truly indigenous work beau- or pierced lattice- work, as m tho palm tree 
tie 9 and significances not to bo seen in the windows of the Sidl Sayyid Musjid. 
Graeco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those nii 

of Botobudci In Java, tho work of Bmldldst Bijapur. 

colonists from India, wonderfully preserved The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
by reason of an immunity from destructive of the style are equally striking. They are 
Influences given by the insular position, as perhaps more distinctively Mahomed an than 
showing the best examples of the art extant, those of tho Ahniedabad buildings in that 
It is probable that, a just estimate of the merits here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time lias well-known " Gol Gumboz” — is cited as shew- 
oblitemted some of the differences of taste ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
that exist between East and West, in the world 100 fed by a single dome, not even 

excepting the Ban th eon. Toe lintel also was 
To the adherents of the newer school the hero practically discarded In favour of the arch, 
undisputed similarities between Indo-Maho- The Bijapur "style shows a bold masculine 
metan and Hindu buildings outweigh those quality and a largeness of structural concejp* 
between Indian and Western Mahometan I tion that is unequalled elsewhere In India.* 
work, especially in the light of the dis-simh , though in richness and delicacy it does not 
lari ties between the hitter. They admit the attempt to rival the work of the further North. 
Granges produced by the advent of Iplam , 1 in tills we recognize among other influences 
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that of the prevailing material, tho hard un- 
compromising Dekhan basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics of tho Ahmedabad 
work with its greater richness of ornamenta- 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 


choice of materials av/jilable— the local red 


and white sandstones, 
to marble and other 
was nb doubt largely r/ 
easily recognizable cha 
tecture of these cents 


, imbined with access 
;ore costly materials-— 
sponsible for the many 
iteristics of the archi- 


ll. MODERN. 


The modem architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply into two classes. There 
Is first that of the indigenous Indian “ Master- 
builder ’• to bo found chiefly in the Native 
States, particularly those In Ilajputana. 
Second there Is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western Idoas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
arclUtecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being ull that building should nob be, 
but-, considering it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not. the metier, ami 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
thesn has even bem drafted into the service 

of Government as the result of a policy ini- 

tinted in Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of tho British In India as was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to tho popular jape against every- 
thing official, may gradually be removed. If 
tliisls so as to Government work progress should 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life. Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the twined modern 
architect has established himself, in private 
ractico, there arc signs thot his influence is 
eginning to be felt. He still complains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both In a pecuniary sense and other- 
wise. It la also to be observed that tho sur- 
vival of a relio of the popular idea of the time 
beforo his advent, to the effect that though 
an architect might occasionally " design ” 
a building it was always an engineer who built 
It, is still indicated by the architect In some 
cases deeming it advisable to Btylc himself 
" architect and engineer.” 

To tho work ol the indigenous " master- 
builder” public attention has of recent years 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out— and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
survival — almost tho only one left in the world— 
of "living art,” but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 


then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s now capital at JXdhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense. Tho advocates of 
this view appear for the moBt part to have been 
adherents of the "indigenous Indian” school 
of archaeologists already mentioned, and to 
have based their ideas on their own reading of 
the past. They still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Go veil 1 m cut services. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be tho more official view both 
ns to arch neology and ait, have pointed to the 
*■ death ” of all the arts of the past In other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy nil efforts to resist 
this law, or to Institute what they have termed 
"another futile revival." The British in India 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
ltoiuans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot. As those were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Koine, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British ait. This is the view which, as wc have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment, the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
ot tho principal buildings in the new Capital haa 
accordingly been entrusted Jointly to a London 
and to a South African architect, neither of 
whom can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practico so far as India 
ia concerned. 

The results cannot but be awaited with the 
keenest Interest, and meanwhile the contro- 
versy, with suspended judgment, naturally falls 
Into abeyance. It Is, moreover, however vital 
to the interests of tho country’s architecture, 
too purely technical and academic for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed here. Its chief claim on our attention 
has in the fact that it affords an added Interest 
to the, tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought iu the various modern build- 
ings of British India as well as examples oi the 
” master builders ” work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar. The town ol Lashkar In 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modern Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc., this ciasB of work may bo studied 
in many different forms both civil and religious. 
The extent to which the "unbroken tradition 
from the past" exists may there be gauged 
by the traveller who la architect enough for 
the purpose. 
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Tha afcbsaological fteasorjs of India are as 
varied aa they are nmuerous. Those of the 
pre-Muhammadan peric* may lougbly be divid- 
ed into (1) architcctuiarand sculptural monu- 
ments and (2) inscriptions. No building or 
sculpture in India with any pretentions to be 
considered an example of architecture or art 
can be ascribed to a time earlier than that of 
Asoka (ciica 250 B.C.). In the prc-Asoka ar- 
chitecture of India, as in that of Burma or China 
at the present day, wood was solely or almost 
solely employed. Even at the close of the 4tb 
century, B.C., Megastlicnes, the Greek Ambas- 
sador at the court of Chandragupta, grand- 
father of Asoka, describes Pataliputra, the 
capital of the Indian monarch, as “ surrounded 
by a wooden wall pierced with loop-holes for 
the discharge of arrows.'* If the capital it- 
self was thus defended, wc can easily infer that 
the architecture of the period was wooden. 
And long long after stone was introduced the 
lithie btylcs continued to be influenced by, oi 
copied from, the wooden. 

Monumental Pillars.— The first class of 
works that we have to notice arc the monu- 
mental pillars, known as late . r Llic oldest are 
the monolithic columns of Asoka, nearly thirty 
in number, of which ten beai his inscriptions. 
Of these the Lauriya-Nandangarh column in 
tho Champaran District, Tirliut, is practically 
uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
tho shaft, was monolitliic, and comprised three 
members, viz., a Persepolitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka's time was that ex- 
humed at Barnath near Benares. The four 
lions standing back to back on tho abacus aie 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy. Of the post-Asokan period one pil- 
lar (B.C. 150) stands to the north-east of Bcs- [ 
nagar in tho Gwalior State, another in front of 
the cave of Karli (A.D. 70), and a third at Eran 
in Central Provinces belonging to the 6th Cen- 
tury, A. J). All these are of stone ; but there 
Is one of Iron also. It is near the Qutb Mlnar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
having been erected by a king called Chandra, 
identified with Chandragupta II. (A.D. 375- 
413) of the Gupta dynasty It is wonderful 
“ to find tho Hindus at that age forging a bar 
of Iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now." Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially In the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exist 
in the South Kanara District. A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- 
bidri, not far from Mangalore. 

Topes. — Stupa* , known os dagabaa in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed either (or the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends. Though we kuow 
that the ancient Jain as built etupaa, no specimen 
of JainA etupaa 1b now extant. Of those belong- 
ing to the Buddhists, the great Tope of Sancni 
In Bhopal, Is the most intact and entire of its 
class. It consists of a low circular drum sup- 

O a hemispherical dome of less diameter, 
the drum la aa open passage for cJrcum- 


ambulation, and tbe whole Is enclosed by a mas* 
sive stone railing with lofty gates lacing the 
cardinal points. The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside ana 
out, with elaboraie sculptures Tho etupa itself 
probably belonged to tho time of Asoka, but 
as birJohn Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, the railing and the gate- 
ways were at least 150 and 200 yoars later, res- 
pectively. Other famous Buddhist etupaa that 
have been found are those of Bharhut between 
Allahabud and Jubbulpore, Ainravatl In the 
Madras Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Ne- 
palest* frontier. The tope proper at Bharhut 
has entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of tho 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum^ 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short 
nisei iptions and thus enable one to Identify 
the scones sculptured with tho Jatakaa or Blrtn 
Btories of Buddha give it a unique value. 
Tho stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and jtortions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic: merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museums. The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W, C. 
Peppe in 1808, and a bteatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an inscription on it was unearthed. 
The inscription, accoiding to many scholars, 
speaks of tho reiicB being of Buddha and en- 
shrined by his kinsmen, tho Bakyas, And we 
ha vo thus here ono of the stupas that were greet- 
ed over the ashes of Buddha immediately after 
his demise. 

Caves— Of tho rock excavations which are 
one of tho wonders of India, nlnc-teiitb« 1 <*lonq 
to Western India. The most impoiwint groups 
of caves are situated in lilrija Bedsa, Karli, 
Kanhcri, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, Elloia and Ajantu in Nizam's 
Dominions, Barabar 10 miles noith of Gaya, and 
Udayagiri and Khandngiri 20 miles from Cut- 
tack in Orissa. The caves belong to the three 
principal sects into which ancient India was di- 
vided, viz., tho BuddhlstB, Hindus and Jainas. 
The earliest caves so Ur discovered are those of 
Barabar which wore excavated by Asoka and 
his grandson Dasaratha, and dedicated to Aji* 
vika3, a naked sect founded by Mukkhall Gosala. 
Tills refutes the theory that cave archi- 
tecture was of Buddhist origin. The next car- 
Host caves are those of Bhaja, Pitalkhoia and 
cave No. 9 at Ajauta and No. J9 at Naslk. They 
have been assigned to 200 B.C. by Fergusson ana 
Dr. Burgess. But there is good reason to sup- 
pose from Sir John Marshall's recent researches 
and from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are of two types— the chaitijat or chapel caves 
and viharaa or monasteries for the residence of 
monks. The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
I and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
• aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas. The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells. In tbe later 
vikarae there was a sanctum In the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Bnddha. 
Hardly a ekaitya is found without one or more 
viharas adjoining it, Of tho Hindu cave tern- 
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S los that at Eiephauta near Bombay is perhaps 
tie moat frequented. It Is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7th century A.D. 
But by far the most lonuwued cave-temple of 
the Hindus la that known as Kallasa at Kllora. 
It is on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
liashtrakuta king, Krishna I, (A. D. 708;, 
Who may still bo seen iu the paintings in the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the mam shrine. 
Of the Jaina caves the earliest are at Khand- 
giri and Ldavagiri ; those of the mediaeval type, 
In ludra Subha at Jillora ; and those of the latest 
period, at Ankai in Nasik. The ceilings of many 
of those caves were once adorned with fre»co 
paintings, Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which we t o exe- 
cuted at various periods between 350-G50 A.D. 
and have elicited high praise as works of art. 
Copies were first made by Major (fill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
In 1800. The lost ones were again copied In 
John Griffiths ot the Arts S Tiool, Bombay, half 
of whoso work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington. They were last copied 
by Lady llernuKhain during 1009-11. Her 
pictures, which arc in full scale, are at progt nt 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and : 
have been reproduc'd in a volume brought out 
by tho India Society. j 

Gandhara Monuments. — On the north-west 1 
frontier of India, anciently known ns Gandhara, ! 
are found a class of remains, ruined monas tones 
and buried stupas, among which \vc notice for 
the first, time representations of Buddlia and 
the Buddhist pantheon. The free use ot Corinthi- 
an capitals, fnezes of nude Brotes bearing a long < 
garland, winged Atlantes without number, an 1 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
influence of Hellenistic art. The mou’id at. 
Peshawar, locally known as Shah-ji-ke-Dheri, 
which was explored in 1909, brought to 
light sovcral interesting sculptures of thin 
school together with a reliquaiy casket, the 
most remarkable bronze object of tho Gardliara \ 
period. The inscription ou the casket left no I 
doubt as to the mouml being tho slupa raised j 
over the bones of Buddha by tho ludo-Scy- J 
thinn king Kanlshka. They were presented j 
by Lord Min to 's Government to the Buddhists ; 
ot Burma and aro now enshrined at Mandalay. | 
To about the same ago belong the stupas «t 

Mamkyala iu the Punjab opened hy lianjit I 
Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and Court, ! 
in 1830. Some of them contained coins ol j 
Kanlshka. j 

Structural Temples. — Of this class wc have j 
ono of the earliest examples at Sanchi, and 
another at Tigowa in the Central Provinces. In 
South India we have two more examples, viz., 
Lad Khan and Burga temples at Aiholo in 
Bljapur. All these belong to the oarly Guptu 
period and cannot be later than 500 A.D. The 
only common characteristic is flat roofs without, 
spires of any kind. In other respects they arc 
entirely different and already here we mark the 
beginning of the two styles, Indo-Aryan and 
Bra vidian, whose differences become more and 
mote pronounced from the 7th century onwards. 
Id the Xhdo- Aryan style, the most prominent 
lM tend to the perpendicular* and in the 


Dravldlan to the horizontal. The salient 
feature of the formic again la the cur- 
vilinear steeple, and of ,pe latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notq,ple examples of the first 
kind are to be found aj.iong the temples of Bhu- 
baneswar in Orissa, Hfnajarah in Bundelkhand, 
Osia iu Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abu. 
One of tho best known groups in the Bravidlon 
style is that of the Mamallapuram Baths, of 
* Seven Pagodas on the soashore to the south 
of Madras. They are each hewn out of a block 
of gianite, and are rather models of temples 
than raths. They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dr a vidian architecture, and belong to 
tho 7th century. To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee- 
voram, and to tho following century some c.f the 
temples at Ailiole and Pattadkai of the Bijapur 
Botnet, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kallasa at EUora, referred to 
above. Of tho later Druvidinn style the great 
temple at Tanjoro and the Srirangam temple 
of Trichinopoiy are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes tho architecture of tho Deccan, called 
(,'hahikyan by Fcrgusson. In this style tho 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the high-storeyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
tho horizontal treatment of the Bravldian Id 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan. Some fine examples ot this type exist, 
at DambaJ, Kattihali, Tiiliwalll and Ilangal in 
Bharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and W a: an gal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 
it is in Mysore 
Beli'r, and Son 
n> its full perfection. 

Inscriptions- — We now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
ami copper. Tho earliest of these aro found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahini and Kliaroshtht. The Brahmi was 
read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all tho modern vernacular scripts of 
India. Tiie Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modified form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian domination 
iti the Oth century, B.O. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century, A.D., and was supplanted by 
Iho Brahmi. The earliest datcablo inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka. One group 
of these has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-cast of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Taral, from Gimar in 
Kathiawar to Bhauli in Orissa, from Kalsliu the 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, show- 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. The reference in his Bock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio- 
clms II. of Syria, Ptolemy Pbiladelphus, and 
so forth Is exceedingly "interesting, and fixes 
B.C. 269 as the date of his coronation. His 
Itummindei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the blrth-placo of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record is the 
inscription of tho Been agar pillar. The galas 
had been known for along time, but Sir John 


among tlie temples at llallcbld, 
nathpur that the style is found 
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Marshall was the first lo notice the Inscription 
on It. It records the lrcction ot this column, 
which wag a Garuda jftll&r, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by onemcliodoros, son of Dion, 
who is described as Milan voy of KingAntial- 
kidas of Taxila. Heliolorous Is herein called 
a Bhagavala, which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava. Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection Is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
having panted three hundred thousand klnc 
and Bixtocn villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually led one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans. Hero is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at the diffcient periods the 
inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are ‘ forlorn and 
blind.* 

Saracenic Architecture.— This begins in 
India with the 13th century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans. 
Tlieir first mosques were constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The 
mosque called Adhai-din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Minar are instances of 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at different periods and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 1 
and at the 8ame time was characterised by \ 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb . 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din j 
Khilji arc typical oxamples. Of tho Sharqi ( 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with i 
several tombs. At Maudu in the I>liar State, a [ 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprung up, | 
and we have here the Jami Masjld, Hoshang’s j 
tomb, Jahaz Mahall and Hindola Mahall as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans. The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
own style, and Pandua, Maida, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the 
important of whioh are the Adina Masjld of ! 
Sikandar Shah, the Elakhi mosque, Kadam 
Rasul Masjld, and so forth. The B&hmani i 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great I 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 1 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is j 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs; 
from all mosques in India in having the whole : 
central area covered over so that what In others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes. “ Of the various forms 
which the daracenic architecture assumed,** 
says Fergusson, “ that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant.'* 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
worn of the perforated stone windows in Sldi 
Sayyid's mosque, the carved niches of the 
minarsof many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabg and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No otte 
style la so essentially Hindu. In complete con- 
trast with this was the form of architecture 
employe^ by the A4M Bh^hl dynasty of Bija- 


pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur arc the Jami Masjld, 
(lagan Mahall, Mihtar Mahall, Ibrahim Itausa 
and mosque and tho Qol Uqmbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Doihi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akb&r 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
buildings aro the tomb of Humavun, and the 
palaces at Fatohpur, Sikri and Agra. Of 
Jehanglr’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tonib of Itnnad-ud-daula aro the most typical 
structures. “ The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail. ’* ADd it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
tho Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, tho 
tomb of his wife Muiutaz Mahall, was con- 
structed. The Motl Masjid In Agra Fort Is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant rnonu- 
j meat of his time. 

| Archaeological Department.— As the 

i archieological monuments of India must at* 

I tract the attention of all Intelligent visitors, they 
i would naturally feel desirous to know something 
; of the Archaeological Department. The work 
| of this Department is primarily two-fold, con- 
] servation, and research and exploration. None 
I but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
! by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
i they established the Archaeological Survey of 
I India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Archeology. Tho 
next advance was the initiation of tho local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madias threo years after. 
Tho work of these Surveys, however, wa9 res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was loft to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid- 
ance or control. It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 3f lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator. Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and his 
post and that of tho Director-General were 
abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 

matters was taker by Lord Curzon's Government, 
who established the seven Archeological Circles 
that now obtain, placed them on a permanent 
footing, and uuitcd them together under tho con- 
trol of a Director-General, provision being also 
made tor subsidising local Governments out of 
Imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
the protection of historic monuments and rellCB 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt., o.i.e,, Director-General ot 
Archaeology, a comprehensive and systematic 
oampoign ot repair has been prosecuted, and 
the result of it Is manifest in the present 
altered conditions of old buildings. One has 
only to see for example the Moghul buildings 
at Agra, Delhi, Lahore and Ajmer, In Order to 
be convinced how the work of careful reconstruct 
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tton and repair has converted these deoayed and 
desecrated monuments with their modem ex- 
crescences into edifices of unrivalled loveli- 
ness* Another notoworthy feature of this work 
has been the rescue of many of these buildings 
from profane and eacrilogious uses. It is well- 
known that the superb Pearl Mosque of Jahangir 
In the Lahore Fort contained a Government trea- 
sury, and the Sleeping Hall of Shah Julian served 
as a Church for the British troops. At Bija- 
pur two mosques have been recovered, one of 
which was used as Dak Bungalow and the other 
as Post Office. The local Kutchorry has now 
been expelled from the lovely musjid of Sidi 
Bayyhl at Ahraedabad. The Cave temples at 
Trichinopoly are no longer godowns. Nor has 
research work been in any way neglected 
under the now order of things. A unique 
feature of it for the first tune introduced 
under the guidance and advice of Sir John Mar- 
shall has been the scientific excavation of buried 
siteH, such as Sarnath where Buddha preached 
his first sermon, Kasia or Jvusinaru where he 
died, Saheth-Mahcth the ancient Srosvasti, 


Taxila or Takshasila, tlfe seat of tin ancient 
Hindu University, Paw* or Patallputra, the 
Mauryan capital, Besfeagar or the ‘ancient 
Vldisa, and so forth. I* The results achioved, 
especially at tho last tttfce places, are of a sen- 
sational character. At Taxila Sir John lias 
brought to light the remains of a palace of the 
Assyrian style and a ma c sive and imposing 
temple dedicated to Zoroastrlan worship and 
resembling a Greek peripteral temple With the 
addition of a solid tower of the Likkurat typo 
rising behind the Bhrine. At Patna Dr. D. B. 
Spooner has found traccB of a Mauryan palace 
which is an actual replica of tho Ac h semen ian 
palaco at Perse polls. At Besnagar Mr. D. K. 
Bhandarkar has excavated a temple of Vasudeva 
of the third century B.C., which proves to bo 
the oldest of all Hindu shrines in India. Among 
other results of this excavation is the notewor- 
thy discovery that the art of forging steel was 
practised in India more than two thousand 
years ago and that mortar was used In tho 
construction of brick masonry at least as early 
as the third century B.C, 
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The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract-' 
lag from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given In the calendar, the corrections 
given as below : — 


Gibraltar . . 

. . . . tvl, 

H. 

0 

M. 

82 

Jtangoon Elver Entrance 

.. add 

H, 

1 

M, 

86 

Malta 

, . . . add 

1 

34 

Penang 

.. tub. 

1 

30 

Karachi 

. . . . tub. 

2 

23 

Singapore 

• • *» 

8 

25 

Bombay 

» • • * H 

1 

41 

Hongkong 

•• !» 

4 

27 

Goa 

• • * • tt 

2 

44 

Shanghai 

• • »» 

0 

34 

Point do Gallo 

. . . • add 

0 

12 

Yokohama 

. . add 

3 

C 

Madras 

. . . . tub. 

5 

6 

Valparaiso 

• . sub. 

4 

40 

Calcutta 

. . . . tub. 

0 

19 

Buenos Ayres .. .. 

.. add 

4 

0 

Rangoon Town . , 

*• .. add 

2 

41 

Montevideo *• •• 

*• «i 

0 

82 
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Next tt> tho comp] exln of the people, ^hlch 
varies from lair to bla<Y tho tourist's afcton- ( 
tlon in India is drawn dK their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In Its simplest form a Hindu's 

dress consists of a piece of doth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress | 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with c\en so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers I 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of doth tied round the waist and • 
reaching to the ankles. 13 ill men and women, | 
who at one time wore a few loaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 1 
do not appear to-day within the precincts of 1 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist's | 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 1 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in . 
front, may be seen In the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and In the homes of the rich. > 
Tho child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person is nude in his pictures and images. | 

Dress. — The next stage in tho evolution 1 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends arc left loose in front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which Is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. Tho 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Homan toga. Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dross, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wiist to the i 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced button*, I 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and tho fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button Ids coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, In which 
one may carry money or a weapon, If allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown In the head- 
dress. More than seventy Bhapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles : folded brims, 
projecting brims : long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot's 
beak " of the Maratha turban— ail these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and In different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or pars!, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Oharwar, 
Alimedabad or Bhavnagar. 

Fashion Variations.— Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation, The Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may oarry a watch in his pocket ; yet, as 
no must work for long hours In wate r ; he would 
not coyer his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist In front. The pathan 
°" the toW north-west affects loose baggy 


trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its iolds as if to keep 
off cold. Tho poorer pooplo in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except whon 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many weti-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes, 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however havo retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. Tho majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots alter 
the European fashion in public. 

Women's Costumes— Tho usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or tho head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn lti and tucked 
up behind. In tho greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both arc worn. Many Mussulman 
ladles wear gowns and scarfs over them. Tho 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are goaha, 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have gene- 
rally adopted the Mussalman practice of seclu- 
sion. In the Dekhan and n Southern India 
they ha\o not. 

As a rule the hair is dally oiled, combed, ■ 
pail cl In the middle of tho head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk* and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in injat cases do. ThoTormcr generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, ovar 
the temples, and near the neck, and grow it Iq 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsla and 
Indian Christians. Most M usual mans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, oxcopt in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow t heir individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairugls as dis- 
tinguished from SanyasK do not dip their 
hair, and generally coll the nneombed nalr of 
the head into a crest, in irritation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose 
the nock, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist— 
until motherhood Is attainod, and by some 
oven later— and the toes. Children wear 
ankiets. Each community affects Its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation s not uncommon. - 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
the lotus, the rose, and the champaka,,are among 
the most popular object oi representation in 
gold or silver. 
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Manners and Customs. 


Caste Marks. — Caste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark Is a round spot on the forehead It 
represents prosperity or Joy, and is omitted In 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red. 

Or yellowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. 'Hie worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as j 
Lakshnii is the goddess of prosperity, it is said | 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 1 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 1 
with the central line, sometimes without it, I 
and represents Vishnu's foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the i 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu's conch and disc. 1 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
niarkrtl. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish day. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially In the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and borries of Jtudraksha 
elaocarptu ganitrus, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shalvas, 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket, 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god. 
Balragis, ascetics, besides wearing Kudiaksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods In whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
arc forbidden to exhibit tills sign of happiness, 
as also to dock themselves with flowers qt 

ornament*. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 

Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, bo that 1 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always bo explained in the same way. The 1 
red liquid with which the evii eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the Wood of tho animal i 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the Hikli Akall is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason ran 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 

Shiva. —India Is a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased. 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers. 
He has three eyes, one in his forehead, a moon’s 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
the coil a woman’s face representing the river 
Ganges. His abode is the Mount Kailas in the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 
source. Hound his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a 
necklace of skulls. In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which ho sounds 
while dancing for he la very fond of this exer- 
cise. He sits on a tiger's skin, and Ids vehicle 
is a white bulb His wife Parvati and his son 
Gaaesha sit on his thighs. An esoteric mean* 


ing is attached to evefc part of his physical 
personality. The threefieyes denote an Insight 
into the past, present tend future: the moon, 
the serpents, and thep skulls denote months, 
years and cycles, for fhiva Is a personification 
of time, the great d&troyer. Ho Is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 

Ganpat. — Ganesh or Ganpati, tho con- 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer to 
him. He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
several weapons In his hands, and a piece of hls 
tusk in one hand. He is said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him. The different parts of his body 
are also esoteiically oxplainod. Hls vehicle Is 
a rat. 

Parvati.— Parvati, tho female energy of 
Shiva, is worshipped under various names and 
forms. She is at the head of all female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
, manifestations. Some are benign and beau- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly. Kali, the tute- 
lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, is one of her 
fierce manifestations. In this form she is 
j black : a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping rrtoufch : besides her weapons, 
she carries corpses in her hands, and round her 
neck arc skulls. Bombay also takei its name 
from a goddess, Mumbadevi. Gouri, to whom 
1 offerings are made in Indian homes at an annual 
festival, is benign. On the other hand tho 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddesses or 
“ mothers." 

Vishnu, tho second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva. 

He is worshipped through his several incarna- 
tions as well as his original personality. His 
home is the ocean of milk, where he reolines 
on the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
At hls feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From his navel issuoa a lotus, on which is seated 
Brahma, tho third member of tho trinity. In 
his hands ore the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
of his enemies are severed. Bound his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on hls 
breast are shining jewels. As Shiva represents 
, destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To carry on the 
, work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
, nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Hama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Kama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his bands. He Is always ac- 
companied by his wife Sits, often by his brother 
I Lakshmana, and at hls feet, or standing before 
him with joined hands, is Hanuraan, the monkey 
chieftain, who assisted him in his expedition 
against Havana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna Is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damBels of hls city, esoterically 
explained to moan his devotees. 

Brahma is seldom worshipped: only a 
couple of temples dedicated to ^ofm have yet 
been discovered in all India* „ 
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Minor Deities.— the minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
fill the Hindu panthlm, and to whotn shrines 
are erected and worallp is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to ncrea literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by me lower classes. Some 
of them, though not mentioned In ancient lite- 
rature, are celebrated In the works of modern 
saints. 

The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to Hinduism. But their view of 
Divinity is different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologlanB 
they are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same \enoration to 
Prince Siddhartha as if be was a god, and 
Indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 

Images -—Besides Invisible powers and dei- 
fied persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, trees and Inanimate objects. This, 
veneration must have ongmatod in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as the cause 
ol all good or harm. Some of the animals ore 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu : the swan of Brahma : the 
peacock of Saraswati : Hanunian, the monkey, 
of Rama* one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
other makes Vishnu’s bed : elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being lndra's vehicle : the goddess 
Durga or Kali rides on a tiger : one of Vishnu’s 
incarnations was partly man and partly lion 
The cow Is a useful animal to the Brahman 
vegetarian htr milk Is indispensable, and h< 
treats her as his molhtr. No did the Rishi of 
old, who often subsisted on milk and iruits and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable. The snake excites fear. Stones, on 
which the image of a serpent is carved, may be 


Been under many trees by the roadside. The 
principal trees and plants worshipped are the 
Sacred Fig or Pipal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bllva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are in ono way or another 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certain 
great rivtrs are held sacred. Certain moun- 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and llislus, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gand&ki and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples. 

Worship.-— Without going into a temple, one 
can get a fair idea of image worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It Is washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with llowtrs. food m a ve°sel is placed before 
It, lamps ire waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself befoic the image. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place • jewels are placed 
on the idol : and the offerings are on a larger 
scale. Idols are cairicd In public procession in 
palanquins or cars. The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life —Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeial procession. In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride Is d< corated; the latter may shock him, 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carried on 
a few pieces of bamboo lab bed together ; a thin 
cloth is thrown over it and the body is tied to 
the frame. The Mahoraedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin. 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great ROIOp. 
Tile higher castes cremate the dead: others 
bury them. Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsls expose the dead in 
Towers of Silence, 


Indian Names. 


The personal name of most Hind ns denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
roan, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call hU child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, 
Anna Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, Bhal Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It is 
possible that In early society the belief in the 
re-blrth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
(his practice. Nothing could bo more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red : gold 
or silver : gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone : small or tall, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a tew names from the epics, Panda means 


white, and so docs Arjuna : Krishna black 
Bhiraa terrible : NaKula a mongoose : Slmnaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shringa a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hlra 
Is a diamond : Katna or Ratan a jewel ; 6onu 
or Chinna gold ; Velli or Belli, in the Dra vidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after tho days of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Anlmlsts ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil h to invite him tcP do harm, If the 
I spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings, the reason seems to be tliat they were 
I originally human. 
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Hlgh-easte practices.— The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on ids Ups, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names hn children after his gods and i 
goddesses, so that lie may have tho oppor- 
tunity of pronoun* ing tho holy names as fre- 
quently aa possible These aio also sonorous I 
and picturesque Shiva is happy • Vishnu is 
a pervader Govinda is the cowherd Krishna . 
Ktshava han fine hair: Rama is a dr lighter: 
Lakshmana is lucky : Nuravana produced the 
first Jiving being on the primeval wateis • 
Oanesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts * Din.ikura 
is the luminary that makes the day bub’-ah- 
inanya is a brother of Ganrsha Slta Is a 
furrow : Saitrl a raj' of light : Tara a star • 
JRadha prosperity: Rukmini is siie of golden 
ornaments* Bharna ot the glowing hcait 
S'uva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
and names, and they may be frt oly drawn 
upon and paraphrased m naming one s childitn , 
and tho whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded * 
as it Is large Whin a mother losts several j 
thlldrcn, she begins to susp^et that some evil 
spirit has conspired ngamst her and in oidu 1 
to make lie r off -spring unattractive to the 1 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, . 
such Kern, mbbish, ot bknela, dungliill, or 
Martoba, tho menial Women an. mined afhr 1 
rivers, as Sarasvati, Gunga, Bhapirathi, Goda- 
vari, ot Kavcrl, just as nun are sometimes 
tailed after mountains Mann eouiisils young 
men not to choose a wife* with such a name, 
perhaps because a river Is an emblem ot dul- 
ousnrss and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability. But the names of rivers have 
not b«en discarded. Tho iiurmans lme a I 
eutious custom * if a child is born on a Monday, 1 
Its names must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a lab el, . 
on Saturday with a dental, 1 

Family names.— When a person rises m 
importance, he adds to His pubonal name a 
family or caste name. It was ome the rule 
that the title Sharina might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kbhati lya’s, , 
Gupta to a Vaishyas, and I)osa to a Shudra’s 
This rule is fairly well obseivcd in the case* of | 
the first two titles, but tho moaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself tho Bcrvant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalldas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous | 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Valsli- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of Borne god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
tills sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Alyer or Alyangar to their names Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhynya, changed In Bengal into 
Mnkerjl, are among the titles Indicative of tho 
Brahmanlcal profession of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred books. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become more popular than tbe ancient 
Yarma. The Sindh! Mai, os In Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Raja, 
changed into Raya, Rao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and Is not confined to any caste. 
The Bengali family names, like Bose and Ghoee, 


Names, 

Dutt and Mltra, Sen olid Guha, enable one 
to Idontify the caste ofltheir bearers, because 
the caste of a family or Han cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or A town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title. In Soqihem India. Mudaliyar 
and Nayudu, racaning^eaders. are titles which 
wore assumed by caeites of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon afe 
the title s of important castes in Malabar. Ram* 
Lai, Nand, ('hand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
.Suffixes like Ji, as in Rainjl or Jamshcdjl, the 
Kanaiose Appa, the Telugu Garu, the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names.— Family names some- 
times denote a profession . in some oases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarnl, Dcshpaudc, Chitnavls, Mahal- 
navis are the nairms of office s held m former 
tinns One faimly name may mean a flour 
solid, another a canc-sdlcr, and a third a 
liquor seller. To Insert the father’d name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India. It la 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
c< rtain place, the suffix * kor ’ or ' wallah ’ is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India Thu* we 
may have Ghiplunkars and Suiatwallahs, or 
without these affixes wc may have Bhavnagris. 
Malabans and Bihinorias. as among Partus. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, vvlio^e personal name h Vasudov’s 
father's name Pandurang, and family name 
dtnv d from the village of Chiplun, Is Clnp- 
lurkar. In Soutlurn India the village name 
pmtdts the peisonal name. The evolution 
of Mnsalmau names follows tho same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from tlu lr religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are ofton as long and pic- 
turesqiu as Hindu appellations. Tho agno- 
meus Daksh, Din, Ghuiam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munsln, Shelkli, Syed, Begum, Bibl and 
others, as well os hononfle additions like Khan, 
havo meanings which throw light of Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
I names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
I quently indicate a profession or a place, as 
in the case of Hindus lu Western India. Batll- 
wallah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 

Conversions. — As a rule, a child is named 
soon after It is born, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony performed on the 
twelfth day after birth. When a girl is married 
In these castes, the husband’s family give her 
a new personal name. When a boy is invested 
with the sacred thread and Is made a twice- 
born, his name is not changed, but when a man 
joins an order of ascetics, bla ’ay name Is drop- 
ped, and he assumes a new name. Bo also 
when a Burman joins an order of monks or 
nuns, the lay name is superseded by a Fall 
name. Christian converts change their artg&ai 
name when they are baptised* 
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i Indian Art. 

Tn India there has |ever been so marked a losing its own special ohnrarteiMies of which 
separation between wikt are now known as the star-shaped plan of the shrine,' with the five- 
the Fine Arts, and th<%i applied to industry fold bunds of external ornament, D the pilo- 
us woa the case in Kuropc during the nineteenth dpul features Pa than Architecture, was 
century. As. however. Industrial art forms Introduced into India by the Mahomodan inva- 


the subject of a special article in tills hook, 
the term Indian Art will here he eon lined to 
Architecture*, Sculpture and Painting. 

Historical. — The degree of prolificacy at- 
tained in ait by Indians prior to It U. 25(3, tan 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature , and bv the imlneet evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the woiks of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them, 
tor direct, records of uitistic work of an earlier 
date than 11. C. 250 do not exist. The eluei 
historic schools of architect nro aie as follows 

Name. Dates. Local if v of the best 

Kxamplcs. 

Buddhist . . B.U 250— Eilora, Amnia, Kali, 
A D.750 Sanchi. 

Jaina .. ..AD. 1000 — Dllora, Mount Abu, 
1300. Palitaiui. 

Brahminical. . A. D. 500 to Elloia, Klrphanta, 
the present Omsi, Bhu vanes- 
day. war, Dbaiwar. 

Phalukyan ..A.D.1000 — (Jmber, Somnathpur 
1200. Bulbil*. 

Dra vidian . .A.D.l iOO — Kllora, TanjOre, Ma* 

1 7 50. dura, Tumevclly. 

Pathan ..A. 1)1200 — Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
1550. pure. 

Indo- Saracenic A 13.1520— Lahore, Delhi, Aura, 
1700. Amber, Bijapur. 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the, former, and the mils and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples arc horse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit light, and colio- 
nades of pillars with richly ornamented cops in 
the interior halls. Jaina Architecture is found 
in its most highly developed form in the Diiwain 
temples at Mount *Al>u. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint; a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
tor images. The characteristic of the stale 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. ( Joust ructioual 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied hi marble. 

Brahminical, Chain kyan and Dm vidian 

styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forma vary. The northern 
Brahminical temples have a 'curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
DraVidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
cell and figures in high relief. The Ohalukyan 
‘dvle is affected by its northern and southern ! 
neighbour, taking features tioiu each without j 


sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the lvutub Mosque and Minar. 
The cliarautcristics ol flu 1 style are severity 
of outline, vviueli is .sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to (be 
cmplovinrn!. of Hindu ei.iHsmen The mosques 
ami tombs at Ahmcdubud already show Hindu 
influence, but pilin' examples air to be found 
at .launpore and Mandu Indn-Snraccmc 
Aiebitecture icuched the climax <»t its develop- 
ment dining f he n igns ol the Moghul Emperors, 
Akhar, .hhuiigii and Shall .lalian. H ichpscd 
in richness ut mat i rial and lelmeitK nt of taste 
the building eifoils ol previous periods, its 
crowning example bene, the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
The buildings erected during the \dil Shall! 
dynasty at Jhjapur at a slightly later date, 
(*\hii)it a eel tain 'luikish iiiliuenee , e&pcnnlly 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in tiieir d< coration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher estei in bv some 
culies than tliose of the Moghals, on aceount. 
of then simplicity, grandeur and fine pmpoitinns. 
The era ol great eivil ucclutcduie in India was 
revived by the Muhomedun poweis. Splendid 
jia laces and fortresses were built at Wuhan, 
Delhi, Agra, Kaftclipoiu-HiLii and liijnpur, and 
(he exam (ile thus set was copied by 1 he Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India, The application of great architect'll a 1 
treatment, unequalled in extent H-e where, Is 
to be seen m the Chants or .sb-po un losing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Muhoinedans 
to Indian architecture was tlie introduction 
of Uio true arch and dome. 

Sculpture- — The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing m isolated works of ait \va-> pructicully 
non-existent in India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and ceitain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exci prions, but takeu gem rally 
it may be stated that these alts wvie employed 
as Die, decorative adjumfs ol architecture. 
J\ T o civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by Uio term, was executed ; fur no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or bu«N In marble, or 
bron/e, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Kgvpf. < In ete and Home Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may K* attributed the steieo- 
tvpcd foims to which it became bound. The 
lavish rue of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found In the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of Kllora, Ajanta 
and Klephanta. The great Trlniurthi In the 
lust named of these temples ranks for mystery 


23 
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and expressive grandeur with the greatest 
masterpieces of Egyptian art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture arc the 
power displayed in suggesting movement ; 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass ; and an o\crpowcrhiR ingenuity 
In Intricate design, Mahomcdan sculpture I 
In India, though not exclusively confined j 
to geometric f 01 nut as is that of the , 

more severe, Arabian school, is very 1 
restrained as compared with that of the ! 

Hindus. J'Joral mo id's arc often used in the i 
ornaments to tombs nnd palaces, but rarely in j 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornament ' 
shows cieat ingenuity and iimntiou , and , 
wonderful decorative use is made ol Persian, I 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their i 
borders. The representation of Jmman or I 

animal figures is raiely to be met with Pculp- ! 

iuitd and modelled relief Is, ns a mle, k« ]>t 1 

very low ; and is mainly oonlinwi to (he decora- i 

tion of mouldings, nrehitiaus, lintels, or tiie ; 
bands of ornament which leln-vc large exterior I 
wall spaces Buildings of piirily JVlahoim dan | 
design nud workmanship show gi'enler restraint ! 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 1 
been cmplo>ed and are more satisfactory ; but ! 
at Ahmedabnd the two cckbraUd windows aie j 
striking examples of a happy com lunation of 1 
the two sty lea. 

Painting. — Much of the eaised stonework 1 
upon ancient Indian buildings was first 1 
plastered and then decorated with colour, but j 
the only paintings, in the modern aecepta- 1 
tion of the term, now’ existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul peiiod, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
These remarkable works were produced at 
intervals during the first POO years of the Chris- 
tian era. They exhibit all the liner character- 
istics of the best Indian sculpture, hut with an 
added ficedom of expression due to the mo;c 
tractable vehicle employed, 'they remained 
hidden In the Deccan jungles for nearly twelve 
hundred years, until accidentally discovered 
in 1 81 th They arc paiutid in a spmrM of 
fresco : nnd when first brought to light weie 
well preserved, but they have greatly deterio- 
rated owing to the well meant, but misguided 
action of copyists, and the neglect of the au- 
thorities. Their origin is as wrapt in im story 
as is that of the aitlste who painted them; for 
no other paintings of similar power and charac- 
ter are known to exist, and the artists, so far ns 
is known, left no successors. Nine hundred 
years elapsed between tlm completion of the 
Ajanta paintings and the commencenn nt of j 
the second period of Indian painting. Tins 1 
owned its origin to the introduction of Persian I 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was duo to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahau. 
TJnllko tho works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. Xhoy 
were executed In a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling in 
technique the Illuminated missals produced 
by the monks^ln Europe during thef middle ages. 
Sonic of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
Tndia are of a religious character; this phase of 
development being closely allied to the art 


the caligraphist. As its range extended, a re- 
markable school of portrait painters arose; 
notable for restrained wit extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight ini character, harfnonlous 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy nnd finish in* the painting of detail. 
I he ai fists of a llindn off-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Bajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters: but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which arc not to be found in that of 
the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not intended for exhibi- 
bition upon the walls of rooms, aceording to 
Western practice, and. when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. As this school 
of painting was the last expression of tradi- 
tional art in India, in tho restricted sense here 
applied to the term, and, as the question has a 
distinct bearing upon the modern development 
of painting, a few words may be added regarding 
the difference between the conventions fol- 
lowed by Eastern and Western painters. Un- 
til the middle of the fourteenth century the 
conventions of both East and West were 
practically the same, though the use of them 
differed according to environment and national 
temperament. These conventions the artists 
of the East have retained ; and development 
has been upon the line of decorative fitness, 
harmony of colour, and expressive action, 
Their art has throughout been decorative, and 
when natural objects have been depicted, their 
J treatment lias been that of a fiat, pattern. The 
j Euiopcan painters, after the period above men- 
tioned on the contrary, sought to attain the 
appearance of actuality in the objects depicted 
by the study of the science of light and shade, 
arid perspective; and in achieving this end, and 
developing it into the realisation of atmosphere 
and light, they sacrificed a large measure of the 
decora five quality which cliaracteriscd the 
work of the eorlier school. Eastern artiste 
have ignored or been blind to light and shade; 
and in works entirely free from’ European in- 
fluence one will look in vain for any suggestion 
of it in their figures or for shadows of object < 
cast upon the ground. During the last fifty 
years there has been a strong mo\cment toward 
a return to decorative conventions, on the 
part of European artists who have assimilated 
much that the East has to teach them, without 
then by affecting the distinctively Western 
character of their work. Indian and Japanese 
artiste have been less successful when attempt- 
ing the reverse of this practice, and appear to 
lose whatever is best in their traditional practice 
without acquiring the finer qualities of that ot 
the West. 

Modem Pointing-— As the reign of Shah 
Jalian exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of Its rapid decline. 
The causes of this arc attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor, to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule ; and partly to the 
tendency strongly inherent in the Indian artist 
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to become stereotyped in his practice. All 
foreign designers, painters and craftsmen 
who had been attracted to India by the great 
works carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shall 
Jah&n left the countfr, and their places were 1 
taken by no successor* The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in th\ isolated courts of small l 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote ; 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon j 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead j 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 

So purely mechanical did the work become that I 
in some of the schools or guilds of painters, the j 
execution of a single picture was subdivided ; , 
ono craftsman painting the face, a second the 5 
drapery, and a third the background. Such 1 
methods could only lead to deterioration and ! 
decay. At the time when the British East j 
India Company ceased to b.> only a guild of ! 
merchants and became a groat administrative > 

power in i7o7, very little vitality survived in ; 

the ancient art of the country. During the ! 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of LTassoy and the Indian Mutiny, ] 
tho 4 4 Company " was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and settling the internal economy of its over 
increasing territories, to bo able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without, any 
deliberate Intention o£ introducing western art 
into tlie country, Greek and its derivative stylos 
of architecture wero adopted for public and 
private buildings In Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these wore found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. Tho practical result was , 
tho same ; for tho Indian craftsmen employed | 
upon their erection were confronted with styles j 
alfording no scope for tho application of their . 
traditional ornament and concerning which , 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
wero no sculptors In India capable of modelling ! 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to \ 
distinguish public servants were all imported , 
from England; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters j 
who visited India or by artists In England. 1 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Archoe- 1 
Ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was j 
transferred to the British Crown In 183!). In j 
England itself, the ilrst fifty years of the nine* 
teenth century wa3 a period of gross commer- 
cialism and artistic degradation; but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 1 
the eyes of the nation wero opened to tho value 
of art as applied to industry. 

The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England wore Imitated In a timid 
and tentative manner in India; and were attach- 
ed to the educational system, which had been 
revloualy modelled upon a definitely European 
asis. These schools of Art, it should be re- 
membered, were specially established to assist 
the artistic industries of the country, and not 
to provide instruction In arcldtecture, sculpture 
and painting. In fact at a subsequent period 
they narrowly escaped extinction by the Sec. 
rotary of State, upon the ground tliat they 
had become schools of painting and had thus 


been diverted from performing tho original func- 
tlon for which they were established. Tho 
work of the Schools of Art in regard to indus- 
trial art Is referred to elsewhere; and as two of 
them, that at Madras and that at Lahore, have 
confined their activities almost exclusively to 
this branch of the subject it % is necessary to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay in tho present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi- 
ments in tho application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field, for in addition 
to classes for modelling painting and design It 
possesses a special school of architecture; a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion is given iu the applied arts; and research 
laboratories and studios devoted solely to the 
improvement of tho Pottery industry. It 19 
in the principles underlying tho instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, tho revival of the art of painting In 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. ttavell, who until a fow years 
back was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
banished from within its walls every vestige 
of European art ; and claimed that tho tradi- 
tional art of India, in its old forms, is not dead, 
but merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid 11 non it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to bo released from 
this incubus to regain Its pristine vigour. Well 
equipped with literary ability ; backed by in- 
tense enthusiasm for the views ho held, which 
he advocated with admirable persistence: he 
imposed upon his students an excluhive and 
severe study of the Moghul and Rnnwt feotioola 
of painting. He was fortunate m finding a 
willing and equally enthusiastic disciple in 
Mr Abinandranath Tagore, an artist of fine 
imagination and fancy, endowed with technical 
ability of a high order, combined with a serious 
devotion to lus art. He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired by Mr. 11 a veil's precepts, 
founded, about fifteen years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta School of paint- 
ing. fn their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Rajput artists, whom they took 
as their models ; and these early examples made 
a great Impression upon all European critics 
who saw them. They wero welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional lines, and it was con- 
fidently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indiana of all 
classes. Interesting as many individual works 
1 of the school undoubtedly aro the anticipations 
! which greeted its inception have scarcely been 
i fulfilled by tho Calcutta school. Tho painters 
I themselves have never reached the hign tech- 
nical standard of the artists who produced the 
best works of the Moghul or Rajput school: 
and, as time has passed, their ontlook appears 
1 to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
, of western Influence, they appear to have drift 
od into a backwater of Japanese conventions- 
The Indian public has failed to glvo the school 
i the support it was hoped they would aiTord, and 
i the movement has had to depend for encourage* 
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m rt nt mainly ui>on Europeans In England and 
India. 

Bombay School of Art — The attitude 
towards the development oE art In modern 
Tmlia taken by Mr Cecil Burns, who has guided 
the policy of the Bombay school, is diametrically 
opposite to (hat tavoui ed by Mi Ha yell While 
yielding to no one in In'* admiration for the 
anciedt art of India, and giving every encou- 
ragement, t(» his students to studv its master 
pieces, t lie new lie take 1 , is that with European 
literatim tMuimalmg the svstem under wllieh 
the ethical* d class* * m India am trained, with 
Lmope.iu nl* as, .md science permeating the 
prnies-a-nial commercial industrial. and 
political hie ot the; country, it is liot possible 
lor modern Indians now 1 o recapture the spirit 
whiih alone gave vitality to the great works 
ot the past , that without this spirit, the con- 
ventions the ancient, artists adopted are mere 
dead husks, and that to ropy til* sc' would he as 
unprofitable as it would he lor the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the* conven- 
tions of the thvek and Homan sculptors or to 
t ho'.e ot the medi.eval painters, that with Euro- 
pean pictures.otten ol infenor quality illii'tiAting 
«,vei \ educitional 1 e\t, hook, and sold in the 
shop i ol every bug* utv* it is essential lor the 
ptoper cdueation or art st, intents that they shouM 
have he I'm e them the mastcrpleres of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of Euro- 
pean st>los ut aiehiteeture in India, it, is neees- 
■,arv foi a school of ait to po->sesv the best 
CAamolcs ot oiuanu'ut applicable to the great 
hutoiie -tj Ics, ioi (he purpose ot study and lcic- 


renco. There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, Such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, I and the scieiice of 
colour harmony. Bv meins of these An* artist 
can express his individuality alid emotions, And 
Mr. Burns holds that tJo 'main function of a 
School of Art is to equip its students with the, 
power of expression, untrammelled bv ally set 
Conventions, so that, when they leave the school, 
the> do so with the capacity to employ their 
faculties in nnv direction their sympathies and 
tastes may impel them to take. Which of 
theso two very divergent, theories will produce 
the result- both these gentlemen unite in wishing 
to see brought to puss. Unit; alone will show, 
Ue rtiiin it, is that, th(‘ driving fore of any artis- 
tic impulse must come troin within the 'notion, 
and that India, like* everv other country, in its 
art. as in other matters, must woik out its own 
salvation 

One' shiivimx success of bopelnl align fy lias 
been achieved by the Bombay School in recent 
v ears '1 Ids is the* establishment, ol a flourishing 
school of architecture ul which the study of 
Indian architecture takes an important place,. 
Conne/feel with this school is a students’ archi- 
tectural association designed to keep past, stu- 
dent-, in touch with the school and with one 
another Vs architecture embraces and mfluen- 
c s every branch of decorative and industrial 
ait, d 1-. to he hoped that this school may he 
the means wheivbv the ancient glories of Indian 
architect 111 e will be some dav revived in now 
forms, bringing in its tiam a vitalising influence 
upon every other form ol aitistic activity. 
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Routes between India and Europe. 


The War from Its outset completely altered 
the sailing programineskoi all steamship lines 
maintaining services between India and Europe 
and the taking over of all vessels by the 
Shipping Controller upset the programmes 
altogether. 

The Indian port for the direct journey to 
and from Europe is -Bombay. There are ordi- 
narily six lines of steamers by which the journey 
toandliom tho West via Bombay can be per- 
iormed, either by sea all the way, or — and in 
some cases only -by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They arc the P. <fc. O., 
the Anchor Lino, the City and Hall Line, and 
the Lloyd Triestino. The British India line 
al*o has an occasional service to London. The 
Natal line steamers are available for Western 
passages only, the steamers sailing lound the 
Cape on their Eastward voyages. There aic 


ordinarily other services between Calcutta and 
the West, by steamers sailing lound Ceylon, 
and several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 
Of the latter the Orient, the Messageiles 
Maritlracs and the Bibby Lines arc the chief, 
be* ides the P. <fe(). The Bibby service extends 
to Ban coon. The new railway between 
India and Ceylon greatly increases the impor- 
tance of the Colombo route for Southern India. 
The shortest tune between London and Bom- 
bay is J4 days. 

Fares Ironi India by any of these lines 
j fluctuate with tin; Exchange. First, class 

fares by Ellei man’s ( lt.v and Jfall Lines to 
l,i\rrpool are £ 52 single, and £ 78 return, and 
I to Marseilles t 10-10 and £ 74-10. The Lloyd 
I Trlestino laics to Venice or Trieste are £ 60 
i iiist i lass and £ 40 second class. 


Indian Trnin Service. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of oilier parts of India 
arc as follows, the trains now running considerably more slowly (for economy’s sake) than in 
normal times 


1 

Miles. 

1st Clans, j 

2nd Class. 

Delhi, B. B. A C. I. Railway, t'iu new Nagda-Muttia direct 


Kfl. 

a. , 

Rs. a. 

loute 

865 

81 

2 | 

10 0 

!(27 4 hours) 




Delhi, G. 1. P. Railway, via Agra 

957 

8! 

“ i 

40 9 

Simla, via Delhi j 

(30 J hours) 
1,137 

118 

3 

60 1 

Calcutta, (LLP. from Bombay, via Jubbulporc & Allahabad.. 

1,349 

1 113 

i 

56 104 

Calcutta, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

1 105 

34 , 

52 104 

Madras, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Bait hur . . 

794 

1 74 

8 ! 

37 3 

Lahore, via Delhi i 

i 1,162 

109 

o ; 

54 8 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The annual report of the Suez Canal Com- j 
Pany publish 'd in 1919 shows that the j 
general maritime movement of 1918 was re- 1 
presented by the passing through the Canal of 
2,225 ships of altogether 9,251,001 tonnage, i 
In comparison with 1917 this is an increase of j 
169 shipH and 882,683 tons ( i . <\, 10-54 per cent.), | 
but in comparison with tho last report of normal 
years, that of 1913, there is a decrease of 2,563 
ships and 10,782,283 tons, viz. 53.82 j>er cent. 
Nevertheless, if from the year 1913 the number 
of ships of enemy countries, as well as those of 
Russia, be omitted, the maritime movement 
in 1918 showed a decrease only of 40*13 instead 
of 46*84 per cent, in 1917. 

The dues which the Canal Company was 


authorised to charge by its concession of 1856 
were 10 francs a ton, charged on tho gross 
register tonnage. To those objections were soon 
raised and as the result of an international 
Conference at Constantinople in 1873 the dues 
were fixed at 10 francs per net. register ton 
with a surtax of 4 francs — afterwards reduced 
to 3. British shipowners still found tho dues 
excessive and a meeting of their representative* 
and those of the Canal Cbm pany in 1883 agreed 
that in 1885 the dues should be reduced to 9} 
franca a ton, that subsequently they should 
be lowered on a sliding scale aa the canal divi- 
dend increased, and that after the dividend 
reached 25 per cent, all the surplus profit* 
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should be applied In reducing the rates until 
they were lowered to 5 francs a ton. Under 
this arrangement dues were flxed at 7} francs 
per ton at the beginning of 1906, and at the 
outbreak of war were as low as GJ francs a ton, 
Where they remained until October, 1910, when 
they were raised by £ franc a ton. An increase 
of 20c, per ton of 40 cubic feet in the dues of 
ships In ballast, took effect from 1st Tan. 1918, 
the effect of which was to bring the rates for 
laden and empty shipi to the same level — 8t'. 
£)0C, Which ilb tile Uuca arc payable at the rail' 
of 26f. 40c. to the f , U equivalent to (>s. ?>d. 
The report Issued in 1919 stated that altogether 
receipts for transit reached in 1918 a total of 
83,404,235f.G7c., against 64,O75,039f.90c. in 1917. 
In this total the shares due to the various 
increases of tariff made since 1916 represents 
about 27,274, OOOf. 

Improvement Schemes — It was announced 
In 1914 that from and after January 1st, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would bo Increased by lit., making it 30ft. 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24*4 feet in 1870 ; In 1890 
ship drawlug 25-4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 24 years the increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every bIx years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feot. 


low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canid throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work In hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few ycya. 

When the Canal was opened in 1809, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 20 feet 2 Inches. 
In June, 1013, the width at a depth of 32 foefc 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 

about 20 miles. The latest scheme make* 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 190 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings In the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
0 Inches Is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neering side. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said (luring 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for tho past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez Roads are being 
adequately dredged In accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 


The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of tho Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, Is 1 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest ; 
that it will meet the needs of tho big ship. 

A 40 feet Channel — The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to tho deepening i 
of the Canal Is to offer a slightly greater depth < 
of water than that available in ports east, of 1 
Suez. It is claimed that, with tho exeoptlon • 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at ; 


Almost up to the end of 1915 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital Importance for tho protection 
of the entry to the Canal, Were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artificial locks for this jetty was interrupted. 
Ihe submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metreB ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and ci minted 
for over 800 metres. I ho protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
for any apprehension aB to ita future. 
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Twenty years ago, a tour in India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
Who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods Of 
transportation Were very slow; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that. It was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheaf of letters 
ofintroduction. Now the mail which in peace 
time is posted in London on Friday night, 
reaches Bombay in thirteen arid a half days, and 
the passenger can travel by the same route and 
with the same speed as the mail. A dozen lines 
have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and (Vylon with a plexus of regular 
services. The Indian Railways provide faci- 
lities on the trunk lines unsurpassed l»y the 
trains-de-luxe of Europe, and the Indian hotel 
has grown Into a really comfortable caravan- 
serai. 

In the touring season, which extends from 
November to March, them is the attraction 
of a perfect climate. It is never very hot; 
in the North Indeed it is really cool, It Is always 
fine and fresh and bracing. If there is one 
country in the world to which that elusive 
term applies, here we liavc at the season when 
I ho tourist arrives the real " Indian summer/' 
Then there Is its infinite variety. India is in 
no sense a nation and never will be. Its peoples 
are wide as the Poles asunder, each has its 
own art, its own architecture, its own customs 
and its own civilisation. A certain super- 
tidal resemblance runs through each; beneath 
lies a never-ending variety which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 

The Grand Tour— People coming to India 
for the first time so often ask: — Where shall 1 
go T” Well, wherever else the tourist may go, 
whatever else he should leave out, he should 
omit nothing on the Grand Tour. It is the 
foolish custom nowadays to sneer at those who 
follow the beaten tracks, but the visitor who 
shuns any part of the orthodox journey across 
India misses what nothing else can repay. 
Bombay Is by far the most convenient point 
of departure, for here “the world end steamers 
wait/* here is one of the finest cities in the 
British Empire, and here the traveller can best 
complete hi 9 outfit and arrangements. Fiom 
Bombay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
lines of India. One, the Bombay Baroda A 
Central India Railway, leads through 
the pleasant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabad, 


the ancient Moslem capital of the Province, 
containing fine examples of Mahomedans and 
Jain architecture ; thence to Abu for the 

famous Jain temples of Dilwara, and on to 

AJmcre, Jaipur and Agra. The other by the 
Great Indian PeninsulA Railway carries 

the tourist over the Western Ghats by a 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose 
rock fortress rises like a giant battleship from 
the plain, and so on to Agra. Of the glories 
of the Taj Mahal, Agra Fort, and the deserted 
city of Fatehpur Sikri it were supererogatory 
to speak. Another easy stage leads to Delhi 
that amazing collection ol ciths, dominated 
by the little Ridge where British valour kept 
the mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove 
them from the city by a feat of arms unsur- 
passed In history. Then from Delhi the East 
Indian line leads comfortably to Benares, 
Lucknow and Calcutta, with the opportunity 
of an excursion to Cawnporc,if the spirit moves. 
The great charm of the Grand Tour Is that It 
reveals the best that India can show. This 
route has the additional advantage that it 
tits in with any digressions which the time and 
purse of the traveller may permit. No one 
who can spare the time should fall to push 
northwards from Delhi to Peshawar, wncre 
the flower of tile army keeps watch aud ward 
over the Khybcr. and up the dread Ta» s to 
the eyrie where the fort of All Masjid bare the 
way to all invaders. Calcutta is the best 
starting point for Darjeeling, though unfor- 
tunately the magnificent mountain panorama 
visible from there is often obscured at this 
season by mists. Then from Calcutta two alter- 
natives open. A tine service of mail steamers 
leads to Burma, and one of the unforgettable 
memories of the East is a voyage down the 
Irrawaddy from Bhatno or Mandalay to Prome. 
Again, either direct, from Calcutta, or via 
Burma, is an easy route to Madras and by 
way of Madura and Trichinopoly, with their 
peerless Hindu temples, back to Bombay, or 
on through Tuticorln to Colombo. But Indeed 
the possibilities of expanding this tour are 
endless. Bombay is the best centre for the 
rock tern pit s of Elephants, Rentier I, Karli, 
Ellora and Ajanta. Calcutta is only a short 
distance from Puri the one Indian temple 
where there is no caste, and perhaps the most 
remarkable Hindu temple in the country. 
From Calcutta also start the river steamers 
which thread the steamy plains of Bengal and 
run to the tea gardens of Assam. 


SPECIMEN TOURS. 

A number of specimen tours in India are given below. They arc taken from one ol Meier?. 
Thos Cook A Son‘u publications, from which firm further information umy be obtained. The 
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traveller will also And he can obtain assistance from the principal Shipping Agents and Hallway 
Companies, or from Messrs. Cox <fc Co., Messrs. Grind lay <fc Co., and Messrs King, King & Co. 


i 

1st Class. 

2nd Class 
Rail, 

1st Class 
Steamer, 

i 

FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA. 

Rs. a. 

Ra. a. 

Via the North-West Provinces to Calcutta (including side trip 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling). 



Tour I. — From Bombay per B. B. & C. I. Railway via Ahmedabad, 
Abu Hoad (tor Mount Abu), Ajmer, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpoie, 
Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and back to 
Calcutta . . , . . . , . . . . . 

260 4 

133 3 

Toirn 11. — From Bombay per G. 1. P. Railway via Itarsl, Gwalior, Agra, 
Delhi, Tundla Junction, Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, 
thence to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta 

207 15 

134 7 

FROM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 



Via tin North-West Provinces, Calcutta and Southern India to Colombo 
( including side trip from Calcutta to Darjeeling), 



To TTlt III.— From Bombay as In Tour No. I ( via TLB. & C. I. By, 
Jaipur and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta Hide trip to Darjeel- 
ing and back to Calcutta, thence via Kliurda Road, for Puri (Jugga- 
nath), Madras, Tan j ore, TrlchUiopoly, Madura, Danushkodi and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo 

423 8 

212 13 

Tour IV.— From Bombay as In Tour No. II (via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsl. Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) Lo Calcutta, side trip lo Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence as in Tour No. Ill to Colombo (via Southern 
India) 

42G 0 

21.: o 

Via the North-West Provincas, Calcutta ( including Darjeeling) t 

Burma and Southern India. 



TOUR V. — From Bombay as in Tour No. I ( via B. B. & 0. I. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Proine, Rail to Rangoon ; British 
India Steamer to Madras, Bail via Tnnjorc, Tilchlnopoly, Madura lu 
Danuahkodl; Steamer to TaLnlmannar and Rail to Colombo 

580 13 

;j09 12 

Tour VI. — From Bombay as in Tour No. 11 { via G. I. P. Ry., I tarsi, 
Agra and the North-West ProNlnees) to Calcutta, thence as in Tour 
No. V to Colombo 

587 G 

400 0 

FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 



Via the North-West Provinces and Calcutta to Rangoon (including 
a tour \n Burma, also including a side trip from 

Calcutta to Darjeeling ). 

Torn VII.— From Bombay os in Tour No. I ( via B. B. A C. I. Ry., Jaipur 
and the. North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Promc, Rail to Rangoon 

447 9 

1 2S8 H 

T ivu VIII.— From Bombay as In Tour II ( via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsl, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling 
ami back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon. Bail 
to Mandalay, Irrawaddy, Steamer to Frome, Rail to Rangoon . . 

j 450 M 

1 

:T0 o 
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fIoM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 

Via the North-West Provinces. 

TOUR TX. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for TJdalpur), Abu lload (for Mt. 

Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay 

Tour X. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Se.ial, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur , Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 

Abu) Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay 

Tour XI. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moglial Seriu, Cawnpore, Tundla, 

Agra, Gwalior and Itarsl to Bombay 

TOUR XII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Delhi, 

Muttra, Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 

CIRCULAR TOUR FROM CALCUTTA. 

Tottr XIII. — Fiom Calcutta via Benares, Lueknow, Cawnpore, Tundla* 
Agra, Bandikui, Jaipur, Delhi, and Allahabad to Calcutta 

Extension*, Via Southern IiuUa to Colombo. 

Tour XIV.— From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, R.delmr, 
Madras, Tanjore, Trlchlnopoly, Madura, Dnnu.shkodl, and Talai- 

inannar to Colombo 

Torn XV. — From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, fluntakal, 
Bangalore, Eiode, Trlchlnopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo 


Extensions to above Tours . 

From Ajmer to Udaipur and return 

From Abu Road to Mount Abu and return, one seat in Tonga (This excur- 
sion is strongly recommended, the scenery hcinc very beaut Bill) 

From Delhi to Lahore and return via Umballa and Amritsar 

From Delhi via Bhatinda, Ferozeporo lo Lahore, returning lia Amritsar 

Umballa to Delhi .. 

From Calcutta to Darjeeling and return 

From Colombo to Kandy and return i 

From Kurda ltoad to Purl (Jagganath and return) . . . . . . . .( 
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i 

1st Claw'. • 

2nd Class 
Bail, 

1st (’la 



Steamer. 

Rs. 

a . 

Us. a 

165 

5 

82 11 

167 

7 

83 13 

no 

1 

74 9 

167- 

14 

83 15 

101 

1 

05 9 

154 

C 

77 13 

143 

5 

74 12 

34 

12 

17 0 

7 

0 


58 

2 

29* 2 

56 15 

28 8 

101 

0 

50 8 

Id 

8 

0 0 

5 

4 

^ 10 


( All fares subject to change without 'previous notice.) 


LIST OF HOTELS IN INDIA. 


The following list of hotels is largely based 
on information kindly supplied by Messrs. 
Thos. Cook & Son, Bombay . — 

A QRA, — Cecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Metro- 
pole, Carlton. 

Ahmedabad. —Grand, Empire. 

Allahabad. — Central, Grand. 

Bangalore. — W est End, Cubbon. 

Benares.— Clark's, Hotel do Paris. 

Bomba Y. — Taj Mahal, Majestic, Apollo, 

Watson V L 

Calcutta. — Great Eastern, Grand, Spence’s, 
Continental. 

Cawnpore. — C ivil and Military. 

Delhi. — C ecil, Malden’s, Civil and Military. 
Go A. — Crescent. 

Gulmaro.— N edou's. 

Gwalior. — G walior Hotel. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). — Montgomery’s. 

Jhyporb.— J eyporc, Kalsar-i-Hlnd, The New 
Hotel. 

J UBBULPORE.— Jackson’s. 



Lucknow.— R oya), Cailton, Imperial, Civil and 
Military. 

Madras. -Hotel D'Angflis, Connemara, Brind’s 
M AN PAL AY. —Salween House. 

Meerut. — E mpress. 

P ESI I A WA R. -Flashtnnns. 

P00NA.~-.Tfa pier, Poona, Connaught. 

Rangoon. — Strand, Royal, Minto Mansions. 
IUvval I'lNDi --FJ ashmans, Imperial, 
s eo U N I)ER ABA D - -Montgomery’s. 

Hotels in Principal Hill Stations: — 

C honour. — G Jen view. 

Dafu KRUNO. — Woodland’s, Mount Everest, 

Grand (Rockville), Drum Druid. 
Mahableshwar.— R are View. 

Mashobha. — W ild Flower llall. 

I Matheran.— R ugby. 

I Mount Abu— R ajputana. 

* Murbee. — Powell’s, Itowbury’s, Viewforth 
Mussoorie.— Charlevlllc, Savoy, 

Naini TAL.— Motropolc, Grand. 

Ootaoamund,— S. vlk‘8, Centre, Fir grove. 
PAOIIMARHl. — Hill, 

Simla. — Ooratorphon’s, Grand, L.urics, Long* 
wood, Falcttl’s, Royal. 
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Abkari. — E xcise of liquors and drugs. 

Ain. — A timber tree, TERMINALIA Tomentosa. 

Amil. — A subordinate executive official un- 
der native rule ; In Sind the name is still appli- 
ed to Hindus of ttie clerical class. 

Anicut.—A dam or weir across a river for 
Irrigation purposes, Southern India. 

Anjuman. — A communal gatheilng of Maho- 
medans. 

A PHI'S.— Believed to be. a corruption of 
Alphox.sk, the name of the best vanety of 
Bombay mango. 

Aus. — The early rice crop, Bengal; syn. 
Ahu, Assam. 

Avatar.— A n incarnation of Vishnu. 

BabU — ( 1) A gentleman in Bengal, correh- 
ponding to Bant in the Deccan and Konkun. 

(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. 

Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, Acacia Arabica. 

Baghla — ( 1 ) A native boat (Buggalow). 
(2) The comiuou pond heron or paddybird. 

Bairagi.— A Hindu religious inciulieant. 

Bajra or Bajri. — T he bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pennisetum typhoideum; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 

Banyan.— A species of dg-trec, l r icut> 
Bengalensib. 

Barsat.— ( 1) A bill of rain, (2) the rainy 
season, 

Basti.—- ( 1) A village, or collection of huts , 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

Batta. — L it. ‘ discount,' and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

Bazar. — ( 1) A street lined with shops, 

’ India proper ; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

BEE.— A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Bkwar. — N ame in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides ; 
syn, taungya, Burma; Jhum, Worth-Eastern 
India. 

Bhadoi. — E arly autumn crop, Northern India, 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

Bhang. — T he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis rativa, a narcotic. 

Bhanwae.— L ight sandy soil; syn, bhur. 

Bharal. — A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis 
NAHURA. 

Buendi.— A succulent vegetable (Hibiscus 
esculentus). 

Bhura.— CJ hafT, for fodder. 


Brut. — T he spirit of departed persons. 

Bidri. — A class of Ornamental metalwork, 

In which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

Bigha. — A measure of land, varying widely ; 
the standard bigha is generally five-eighths of 
an acre. 

BiU (Bib) —A grassland — North India. 

Black cotton soil. — A dark-coloured soil, 
very retentive of moisture, found In Central 
and Southern India. 

Board of Revenue.— T he thief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras. 

Bor —S ee Ber. 

BRIDAL.— A vegetable, SOLANUM MELON- 
oena ; syn egg-plant. 

Bunder, or bandar. — A harbour or port 

BURiTr. — A bastion in a lim* of battlements. 

Caoj vn. — Palm leaves, used for thatch. 

Chabutra.— A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed biiek, used for social gatherings, Northern 
India. 

Chadar. — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Chuddcr.) 

Chaitya. — An ancient Buddhist chapel. 

Chambar (cham A li) — A ea>to whose trade la 
to tan leather. 

( HA.M r AK. — A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
MIOHELIA CHAMrACA. 

Chapati. — A cake of unleavened bread. 
(Cbaupatti.) 

i 

Chaprvsi. — A n orderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India; syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon, 
Madras. 

Oharas. — T he resin of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa. used for smoking^ 

On arp k\ (charpoy)— A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

Chaudhri. — Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official ; at present the terra Is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

Chaukidau. — The village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chauth. — The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 

Chrla. — A pupil, usually In connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni. — A collection of thatched bute or 
barracks ; hence a cantonment. 

Chhatri.— (1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 


Not *. — According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values : — a either long as the a In 1 father,’ or short as the u in * cut/ e as the ai , 
in * gain/ 1 either short as the 1 in * bib/ or long as the ee in ' feel/ o as the 0 in * bone/ u either 
short as the oo in * good * or long os the oo in * boot/ ai as the i in * mile/ ail as the ou in *grquso/ 

This la only a rough guide. The vowel valuea vary in different parts of India in a marked degree. 

The consonantal values are too Intricate for discussion here. 
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Chief Commissioner.— The administrative 
head o f one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India.. 

Chixoe.— A kind of partridge, Oaccabis 
CHUOAR. 

Chiku.— T he Bombly name for the fruit 
of Achras Sapota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 

Chinar— A plane tree, Platanus orien- 
tals. 

Chinkara.— T he Indian gazelle, Gazella 
BENNETTI, often called ' ravine deer.’ 

Chital.— T he spotted deer, Ckrvus axis. 

Cholam.— N ame in Southern India for the 
large millet, Andropogon Sorghum ; syn. 
jowar. 

Ciioli. — A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

C'nuNAM, chuna. — Lime plaster. 

Circle. — T he area in charge of— (!) A Con- 
servator of forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civil Surgeon.— T he officer in medical 
charge of a District. 

Coonizable.— A n offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

Collector. — T he administrative head of a 
District In Regulation Provinces corn* ponding 
to the Deputy Commissioner In non-regulation 
areas. 

Commissioner.— ( l) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts ; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound —The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
pm haps derived fiom ‘ kurapan’, a hedge. 

Conservator.— T he Supervising Officer in 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

Council Bills. — B ills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn- on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count. — C otton yarns are described as 20’s, 
30’s, etc., oounts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court of Wards.— A n establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquali- 
fied persons. 

Chore, karor. — Ten millions. 

Daffadar. — A non-commissioned natlvo 
officer in the army or police. 

Dah or dao.— A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used aa a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk).— A stage on a stage coach route. 
DaWk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalow 
maintained at such stages In days before rail- 
ways came. 

Dakaiti, dacoitt. — Robbery by five or more 
persons. ♦ 

Dal.— A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

Dam.— A n old copper coin, one-fortieth # f a 

rupee, 
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Darbar. — ( 1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over byithe lluler of a State, 
hence (2) the Government, of a Native State. 

Daroah. — A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari.. Dhurrie— A rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Da ro QUA .—The title of officials In various 
departments; now especially applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Departments. 

Darwan.— A door-keeper. 

Darwaza. — A gateway. 

Dkbottar.— L and assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar.— A cedar, Cedrus Libani or C. 
Dkodara. 

Deputy Commissioner. — The Administrative 
head of a District in non -regulation areas cor- 
responding to the Collector in Regulation 
Provinces. 

Deputy Magistrate and Collector.— A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
aud judicial (revenue and criminal) powers ; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in nou- regulation areas. 

Desai.— A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh.— ( 1) Native country ; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Dkshmuh. — A petty official under native 
(Maratha ) rule. 

Dev a. —A deity. 

Dkvasthan. — ]>and assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation, 

Dhak.~A tree, Btttea fronoosa, with bril- 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn. palaa, Bengal 
and Bombay; Chiiiul, Central India. 

Dhamani.- A heavy shlgliram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

Dharmsala— A charitable institution pro- 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

Dhatura.— A stupefying drug, DATURA 
fastuosa. 

Duenkli.— Namo in Northern India for the 
lever usod in raising water; syn. picottah. 

Dhobi.— A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 

District. — T he most important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

Division.— ( 1) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner ; (2) the area in charge of a De- 
puty Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
nndcr a Superintendent of Post Offices; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Publio Works Department. 

Diwan.— T he chief minister in a Native 
State. 

Diwani. — C ivil, especially revenue, ad ml ni- 
tration ; now used generally In Northern 

Ml* of civil Justice and Courts. 
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Do A3). — The tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganges and Jumna. 

Dry CROP. — A crop grown without artificial 
Irrigation. 

Dry rate.— T he rate of revenue for unlrrl* 
gated land. 

DUN. — A valley. Northern India. 

Rkka. — A small two-wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a pony, Northern India. 

Extra assistant Commissioner.— Sec De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector. 

Fakir.- -Properly an Islamic mendicant or 
a MfiidicMnt who Im no creed, but often loosely 
used of Hindu ni( nditants also. 

Famine Insurance Grant.— A n annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct, famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

Fauman, — An Imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 


Gub, Goor.— Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, south* 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

Gural. — A Himalayan goat antelope. Cemas 
goral. 

Guru.— <i) A Hindu religious preceptor; 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

Haj. — P ilgrimage to Mecca. 

Haj.ii. — A inahomedan who has performed 
I the I m j He is entitled to dye his beard red. 

' Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 

; Mahoiuedan system of medicine. 

I Halalkhor. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 

I one to whom everything is lawful food. ’ 

II ah. — C urrent. Applied to coin of Native 
! States, especially Hyderabad. 

JlAMAi..— (1) A porter or rooly, (2) a house 
j sei vanti. 

flviiRA ( IT ukau) -The era dating from the 
! flight, of .Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th, 622 A.T). 


Faujdart. — Under native rule, the area under 1 HlLSA. — A kind of fish, Clupea ilisha. 

a Fftujdar or subordinate governor; now used | IIti.— A n irou pinnacle placed on a nagoda 

generally of Magistrates * Criminal Courts. 1 in Burma. 


Financial Commissioner.— T he chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

Gaddi, (hull. — The cushion or throne of | 
(Hindu) royalty. i 

Ganja.— T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, Cannabis sativa, . 
used for smoking. ! 

Gaur. — Wild cattle, commonly called * bison 
Bos GAURUS. 

GAYAL. — A species of wild cattle. Bos fron- ; 
tali s, domesticated on the North-East Fron- | 
tier ; syn. mlthan. 

Ghat, Ghaut. — (1) A landing-place on a river 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 

(3) a pass up a mountain ; (4) in European 

usage, a mountain range. In the last sense ' 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. i 

Ghatwal. — A tenure-holder who originally ] 
held his land on the condition of guarding the | 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Ghi, Ghee, — Clarifled butter. 

Gingelly.— S ee Til. 


IIukka, Hookah. — T he Indian tobacoo pipe. 

TdGah. — A n enclosed place outside a town 
wheie Mfthomedttn services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

Jnam— L it. 'reward*. Hence land held 
revenue free oi at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Dp, vasthau, Saramjam, Watan. 

Inundation Canal.— A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is in 
flood. 

Jaok Fruit — Fruit of Artocarfus Inte- 

GRIFOIJ Ver. l’HANAS. 

Jaggery, jagrl —Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar;. syn. gur. 

Jagir — A n assignment of land, or of the 
revt nue of land held by a Jagirdnr. 

Jemadar. — A native officer in the army or 
polloc. 

J hil. — A natural lake or swemp, Northern 
India ; syn. bil, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 

Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Musal- 
maus. 


Godown— -A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo Indian word derived from the Malay 
‘gndung. 

GOPURAM. — A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. 

Gosain, GoswarnI, — A (Hindu) devotee ; lit. 
one who restrains his passions. 

Gosha. — Name in Southern India for ' caste* 
women ; lit. * one who sits in a corner ’ ; 
syn. parda. 

Gram. — A kind of pea, Cicer arietinum. 
In Southern India the pulse Doliohos biflorus 
Is known as horse gram. 

Guaranteed.— (3) A class of Native States 
in Central India ; (2) A class of railways. 

Gunj. — T he red seed with a black ‘eye* of 
Abrus Precatorius, a common wild creeper, 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium isth Tola. 


Jirga. — A council of tilbal elders, North* 
West frontier. 

Jo war. — T he largo millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropogon Sorghum, or Sorg- 
hum vulgare ; syn. cholam and jola, In South- 
ern India. 

Judicial Commissioner— An officer exerois* 
ing the functions of a High Court in the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

Kaciikiu, kachahri. — An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

Kadah, karbr— The straw of jowarl {q. 
a vuluable fodder. 

Ka.iu, kashew.— The nut of Anaoakdium 
occu>entale largely grown in the Konkan 

Kakar T he barking deer, Chrvulus hurt- 

JAO. 

Ealar, kallar.— Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India* 
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Kamarband, Cummerbund.— A walstcloth, or i Konkan.— T he narrow strip of low laud 
belt. ^ twocn the Western ghats and the sea, 

Sanat. — T he wall of a large tent. ! Kos. — A variable measure of distance, 

Kahgar. — A kind of portable warming-pan, . usually estimated at about two inib s. The 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- j distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
selves warm. ■ , on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 

Kankar. — Nodular limestone, used for metal- over 2 miles 4 furlongs 150 yards 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation Rot - -Battlements ' 

0^ -i me, » , , , ! Korin.— ^ A large house. 

Kanb. — A coarse glass which spreads and „ .. . „ . 

prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhund, i l r!Sj lca m } 10 P ?1 C £n\? a t0 ' v ^» 

SAonffAnmr RpowpAwniTAr. under nathe rule Tin term Is still used in 

1 Hyderabad and other parts ot India. 


SAOCHARUM SPONTANEUM. 

Kanungo. — A revenue Inspector. 

Karait. — A very venomous snake, II un- 
GARU8 CANDIDAS or 0AERULEU8. 

Karbhari. — A manager. 

Karez.— U nderground tunnels near the skirts 
of hills, by which water is gradually led to the 
surface for irrigation, especially in Baluchistan. 

Karkttn.— A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

Karma. — T he doctrine that existence is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions In past existences. 

Karnam.— S ee Patwari 

Kazi. — Under native rulr, a judge admi- 
nistering Mahomedan law. Under British rule, 
the kazi registers marriages between Mahomc- 
dans and performs other functions, but has no 
powers conferred by law. 

KHALASI. — A native flrrman, sailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent-pitcher. 

Khalsa. — L it. pure.’ (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community : 
(2) land directly under Govtmmont as op- 
posed to land alienated to grantees, etc., Nor- 
thern Tndia. 

Khanm, candy. — A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay-equivalent, to 20 mils 


Kotwat.i.— T he chief police station in a 
head-quarters town. 

Kulkauni.— S ec patwari. 

KUMWnAR,— A potter. 

Koran, A lug grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting. 

Kyari.- -Land embanked lo hold water for 

lire cultivation. 

Kyaunu. — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundied thousand. 

Lamraroar. — The representative of the co- 
shams in a za mi rid ail village, Northern India. 

Langur. — A large monkey, Sevyoitthrcts 
ENTBLLUR 

Lascar, correct lashkar.--(l ) an army, (2) in 
English usage a native Sailor. 

Lit. — A monumental pillar. 

Late rite. — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ; also probably valuable Jtoi the 
product ion of aluminium. Lateritc [.rodiiccs 
a dec p briehord soli. 

Lingav. — The phallic emblem. worshipped 


Kharab. — In Bombay of any portion ran ! as the reprcsentaliv’e of ‘'duvu. 
assessed survey No. which being unculti v.i bio ! T II 1 ?, ‘‘ m ‘Vj 1 ! tT '‘* e,own 111 ^<' r *h India 
Is left unaeacased. j (T.m,"l nimNM-.) 

-(lit.) FMu rind ol the woild 01 


Kharif. — A ny crops sown just before or 
during the main S. W. monsoon. 

Khas. — Special, in Government hands. 

Khas tahaslldar, the manager of u Govern- 
ment estate. 

Khasadar. — Local levies of foot soldiers, 

Afghanistan. 

KHAS-Kiias, Kub-Kub. — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are _ 

placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a! -'haiiajan i 
house by evaporation, Andropogon SQUar- j 
rosus. ■" ’ 58 1 ’ 

Khedda, kheda. 


Lokamanya- 

thc people ; a national 1 no. 

Lonoyi. — A walstoloth, Burma. 

Lota. — A small brass water-pof. 

Lungi, loongl -(J) A turban; (2) a cloth 
worn by women 

MADRAS*.' — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Manorncdans. 

Mahajan — 'I he guild by Hindu or Jain mer- 


y '1 hi head ol tile Mahaj aussl, 
i the Nagaraluth (</. v ). 

A.UU11UA. Hiieun. — A rtockade h.lo which | „,*!i 5 ihr. ( 1 ) ,o. J ''““ fr ! l y * '?*? 

wild ehphants are driven; also applied to i °f ll C01,t J tTy , » J/tf ‘ 

thp nnuratlfmq for michim# , village for which a separate agreement h taken 

KHiOHAM.keJjcree— A dish of cooked rice and; ,ortlK ‘ pay'neiitoMarid ^ A 

other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially Pfrtmcnt 01 n ' h nnr>?hn v min 
used of rice with fish. P h ? n . ts * or tu \ r , * \ ^ 1,1 BoTubo > a Mna11 

Khilat.— A robe of honour. i lulukA Ulldcr il MaiiaIjRau. 

KHtJTBA.— -The weekly prayer for Maho- ^AHANT.-The head of a Hindu conventual 

retm 'in pnilleolar * nd *" ‘ he re,BD,n « “ VU ' ! Ma“ aeT/a - A title borne by Hlmlne, rank- 
I?lS.-A for?. ‘ ! ing above Baja. 

KlNCOB, kamkhwab. — SUk textiles brocad- ‘ M ahum —(lit ) A great, soul; applied to 
ed with gold or silver. , men who have transcended the limitations of 

KODAU.— The implement like a Lop or j tho flesh and the world, 
mattock In common use for digging; syn. ( Mabseer, mahaslr. — A large carp BARBtrsk 
mamutl, Southern India. ( fob (lit. ( the big-headed’). 
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Mahita. — A tree, Bassia lati folia, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) aa food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Maidan.— An open space of level ground ; 
the park at Calcutta. 

Major works. — Irrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and intercut. 

Marta B.' — A il elementary Mahomcdan school. 

Mai.guzar (revenue payer). — (1) The term* 
applied ni the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
In a village held in ordinary proprietary tenure; 
(2) a cultivator In the Chamba State 

Mali— A gardener. 

Mamlatdar. — T he officer In charge of a 
talnlca, Bombay, whose duties are both execu- 
te e and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

Mandap, or mandapam. — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

Manqostbkn.— The fruit of 0 aroint a Manoos- 
TANA. 

MAUKfion. — A wild goat in North Western 
India, Capra falconeri. 

MasJID. — A mosque ,7nma Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fiidays. 

Maenad — 8cat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan ; syn. gaddi. 

Math. — A Hindu conventual establish- 
ment. 

Maui.VI. — A person learned in Muhammadan 
law. 

vct. Man. — A weight vniying In 
different localities. The By, mnimd is 80 lbs 

Mat a. — Sanskrit term for delusion. 

Meufl or Mahal — A palace. 

Mela. — A religious festival or fmr. 


Mukhtar (corruptly mukhtlar). — (1) A legal 
practitioner who has not got a aanad, and there- 
fore cannot, appear in court aa of right ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person. * 

Mukhtiarkar.— The officer In charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial ; syn. tahasildar. 

Mttkti, 'release/ — The perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world — soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

Muno, mug.— A pulse, Piiaseolus radia- 
TVS : syn. mag, Gujarat. 

Munj--(I) A tall grass (SaoCHARTW MUNJA 
in North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Bi a liman sacred thread worn : (2) the said 
thread. 

Mu .vs hi —A teacher of Hindustani -or any 
Pvrso- Arabian language. 

Mijnsif. — J udge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 

M n rum, raoomm. — Gravel, used for metal- 
ling roads. 

NaOHANI-NaGLI — S ec Pi,AGI. 

Naoarkhana, Nalckarkhana. — A place where 
drums arc beaten. 

Nagarshktii— The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain Merchants in a c»ty. 

Naib. — A ssistant, or Deputy. 

Natk. — A leader, lienee (1) a local chieftain, 
in Southern India: (2) a native officer of the 
lowest tank (corporal) in the Indian army. 

Nat.— A demon or spirit, Burma. 

N AW ATi —A title borne by MusalmanS, 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus. 

Nazar, na/.nrann — A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 


MlHRAli — The niche in the centii* of the' 
western wall of a mosque. | 

Mimdak. — S teps In a mosque, used as a pulpit, j 

MlNAR — A pillar or tower. ' j 

Minor works.— Irrigation vvoiks for which ' 
regular nr eount3 arc not kept, except, in some 
cnbrs of capital. 

Mistri — (I) a foreman, (2) .a cook. 

Monsoon.— L it. 'season/ and specifically 
(1) The 8. W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
extension of the S. 15. trades, which In the Nor- 
thern bummer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, crus s d by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N E. monsoon, 
Which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
In 8. E. Madras ami Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit. 

Mufassal, mofussll. — The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the head-quarters (Sadr). 

Mukaddam, muccadum. — A representative 

or headman. 


Net assets, — (l) Tn Northern India, the 
rent, or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord ; (2) in Madras and Lower 
Jiu mi a, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
ot production. 

Nf.war. — Broad cockney woven acioss bed 
steads instead of iron slats- 

Noah. — Pressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

Nilgai.— An antelope, Boselaphus trago- 
camel ns 

Nim, mum— A tree, Melia Azadirachta, the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

N 1 RV ANA. — Sec M TTKTI. 

Nizam.— A title borne by the ruler of 
Hyderabad State. 

Nizam at.— A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

N ON- AGRICULTURAL ASSESSMENT. — Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

Non-oognisable.— A n offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 
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Noh-ocoitpaKCY Uesants.— A class of tenants 
with few statutory rights, except In Oudh, 
beyond the terms in theTr leases or agreements. 

Non-regulation. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
of full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. I 

Nullah, nala. — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

Occupancy tenants. — A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padack. — A well known Burmese tree 
(Pterooarpus sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of tile monsoon is prognosticated. 
Paddy. — U nhuskcd rice. 

Pao A. — A troop of horses among the Mara- 
thus. 

Pagi. — A tracker thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Paigah. — A tenure in Hyderabad State. 
Pair.— ( 1) A foot soldier ; (2) In Assam former- 
ly applied to c\ciy free male above sixteen 
years. 

PAI REE. — The name of the second best variet} 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from 1 hi 
Araus {q. t> ) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 
FALAS. — Sec DilAK. 

Palki.— A palanquin or litter. 

Pan. — T he betel vme, Pipe Betle. 

Paraij.— A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

Para UADI— A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pil'ur 
built and endowed or maintained by charily, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

Panchama.— Low caste, Southern India. 

Panohatat.— ( 1) A committee for oianage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the pancliayat 
has live (panch) members. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

PA nsupaiu.— Distribution of Pan and Supari 
( 1 q . v.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Parda, purdah.— (1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn. 

gosha. 

Pardesi. — F oreign. Used in Bombay especi- 
ally of Hindu servants, syces, &c., from North 
India. 

F arcana. — Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tabail, Northern India. 

PASHM. — The fine wool ci the Tibetan goat. 
Paso.— -A waistcloth. 

Pat, put. — A stretch of firm, hard clay. 
Patel. — A village headman. Central and 
Western India; syn. reddi, Southern India, gaon- 
bura, Assam ; padhan, Northern and intern 
India' Mukhl, uuzarnt. 


Patidar. — A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat 
Pattawalla.— S ee Chapbasi. 

Patwari.— A village accountant; syn, kar- 
11 am, Madras; kulkarni, Bombay Deccan ; talatl, 
Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and Coorg; 
Mandal, Assam; Tapedar, Sind. 

Peon— S ee Chaprasi. 

Peshkash. — A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

Phis lay, (Mow).— A dish of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 

Phflkabi. — A n embroidered sheet ; lit 
flower- work. 

Plcb, paisa. — A Clipper or bronze coin 
worth one faithiug ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 

Pf cottar. — A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for irrigation. Southern India; syn, 
dhenkul or dheukuli, or dhikli, Northern India. 
PlVAL. — A sacred tree, Ficus RELIGIOSA. 
rm, — A Mahomcdan religious teacher or saint. 
Pleader. — A class of legal practitioner. 
P«>n ga I. — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

Postin, poKht.een.-~A coat or rug of sheep- 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan, 

Prant. — An administrative sub-division I 11 
Maratha States, concsponding to a British Dis- 
tuct (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
Kathiawar. 

Presidency — A former Division of British 
India. 

Proticted.— F orests over which a consl- 
d< 1 able degree of su pel vision i3 exercised, but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved’ 

Province. — O ne of the largo Divisions of 
British India. 

Pijj A.— Worship, Hindu. 

Pu.TARi — The priest attached to a temple, 
ri’NDiT.— See Pandit. 

Purana. — L it. ‘ old’ Sanskrit (l) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books (2) to a geologi- 
cal 'group' ; (.t) *dJo to "punch-marked* coins, 

Purohit — 1 domestic chaplain or .spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

Pwe. — A ii enteitmnment, Burma. 
itABi. — Any crop sown after tlio main South- 
West monsoon. 

R aqi ( Klmw N r. corooan a).— -A small millet 

ujod as a food-gluiri in Win tern and Southern 

India *. svu. marua, Nugli Nachni, 

Raj — 1 title borne by Hindus and occa- 
sionally by .Musal mans, corresponding roughly 
to that of Nawab which 1 1 peculiar to Musalmans. 

RamokIH-'A caste whose work is Watch 
mid ward 111 tic village lands and henco used 
of any chaukidui (q. 1.). 

Rana.—A title borne by some Rajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

Rani— The wife or widow of a Raja, 

Rao. — A tiUe borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to, or ranking below, that of Raja, 
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Ttiirtvit — Name for a black sol) in Central 
ami Southern India, which i* very retentive 
Of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Regulation. — A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code, of legislation applied to them. 

r bh< — inline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the aiirlaee of the soil, Northern India. 

Reserved —Forests intended to be main- 
tained permanently. 

RicK-mw A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels dia urn by (ooliis, Used ill the hills. 

JiOIlU, — A kind of fish, T.aiiiso wohitv. 

Ryotwaei — The system of tenure in whirl) 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sunt, suddei - Chief (adjective), Hence the 
headquarters ot a District, formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

SAttnowT.R V thi-tlo whit li yields a yellow 
dye fif tin its petals and oil irom its seeds 
(C aktk vvirs tin (.tori ns), vu. K.ndai, Ku»h.inti 

Sal. - \ useful tirnbu tiee in Northern India, 
MlOllK.Y nom-M’A. 

Sambmi -A deer, Cervus lnicoloh : syn 
jaiau. 

SAN. — Hombay hemp, (IROTAIARIA .JUNCKA. 

Sanad-(I), a Charter or grant, giving its 
name to a ilasv of States in (Initial India held 
u n dei a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grant*. 

SaNnyasi.- - \ Hindu mcndiumt. 

Sari —\ long piece of doth worn by women 
a i a diawl 

SUi.WUM - band held levnme fn e or on a 
reduced qipt-reut in consid- iat ion of political 
*mr vices rendered by the holder’*. annstoM. 

Saukah — ( 1) The Govemmi lit , CL) a tract 
of terrttmy undei Muhammau.in ’ule, corres- 
ponding itmghly to a Division undei British 
ad ministration. 

Sarsitkah - An officer in charge ol a Divi .i«m 
In the B.irodu State c oi n hpondmg to Com- 
missioner of Hi it Jail teintorn.s. 

S ATI. -Suicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeial pyie of her husband. 

S \ rv AURA II \ --(lit.) One pi>* -Cf'Sed by the 
trurii ; erne who follows thetiutli wlicicvei it 
mae lead (Commonly u-vd to denote the* passive 
resistance movement.) 

Sawjuva — A title borne by chiefs in the Slum 
States, Burma. 

Semal or cotton tree — A large forest tree 
with etimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bomiiay malabakicum. 

Skiiow, sarau.™ A goat antelope, Nemor- 
HAKUUS BUBALINU8. 

Settlement. — ( 1) Tho preparation of a 
cadastral record, and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves arc created; (3) the.* 
tlnauoial urmngement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 

Shanbhoq.— S ee Patwari. 


Glossary, 

Shabtras. — T he religious law-books of the 
Hindus. 

Shegadi, seggaree.— A pan on 3 feet with live 
charcoal in it. 

Sher, scr, seer— -A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Railway ser is about 2 ibs. 

Sheth, shethia. — A Hindu or Jalu merchant. 

SHiarRAM— See TONGA 

Shisham or sissu. — A valuable timber tree, 
Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Silladar. — A native trooper who furnishes 

his own horse and equipment. 

Sola. — A water-plant with a valuable pith, 
AkscUYNOMENK ASI'KRA. 

Sowar. — A mounted soldier or constable. 

Stitta or tope.— A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
ofbiick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal, containing relics. 

Subah. — ( 1) A province under Mahomcdan 
ndc ; (2) the officer in charge of a large tract, in 
Baioda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

Subahdar. — ( 1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomcdan rule; (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

Sub-division. — A portion of a District in 
.barge ot a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

Safari. --The fruit of the betel palm, Areca 

evrii.ni u. 

Superintendent. — ( 1) The chief police officer 
in n District ; (2) tho official in charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the officiul, usually of tho Indian 
.Medical Heivire, in charge of a Central Jail. 

SmiTi - Native of Surat, specially ustdof 
pm, ons of thi* i>hi dor Mahar caste who work 
as house servants of ICuropeans, and whose, 
lion..,!* speech is Gujarati. 

Syce, r:Um — A groom. 

TAUUT — See T'A/.IAK. 

TaiisHi.— A revenue sub-division of a Distilct; 
syn. taluka, Bombay; taiuka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

Tahsildar. — The officer In charge of a tahsil ; 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay; township officer 
or myo-ok, Burma ; Mukhtiarkar, Sind ; Vahl- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are Doth executive 
and magisterial. 

Takavi. — Loans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements ; 
syn. tagal, Bombay. 

Talati.— S ee Patwari. 

Talav, or talao. — A lake or tank. 
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Taluk, taluka. — The estate of a taiukdar In 
Oudh, A revenue sub-division of a 
District, in Bombay, Madras and Mysore ; syn. 
tahsil. * 

Taiukdar.— A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different torts of India. (1) An 
official In the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third T&lukdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

Tamtam, tumtum, — A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. — I n Southern, 'Western, and Central 

India, a lake formed by damming tip a valley ; 
in Northern India, an excavation holding water. 

T APED AR.— See Patwatu. 

Tarai. — A moist swampy tract; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
of the Himalayas. 

Tari, toddy— The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhl. 

Tasar, tussore. — Wild silkworms, Antheraea 
paphia ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Tazia. — L ath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut. 

Teak— A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Tectona 
GUARDIS. 

Telegraph! o Transfers.— S ee Council bills. 

Thagi, thuggee. — Bobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakur. — ( l) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya In 6ome parts of Northern 
India; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (1) a hill tribe lu the 
Western Ghats. 

THAMIN. — The brow-antlered deer Burma, 
Cervus eldi. 

Tuana. — A police station, and hence the 
circle attached to It. 

Tika. — ( 1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

Tikam — The English pickaxe (of which the 
word Is a corruption). 

Til.— A n oilseed, Sesamum indioum ; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

Tin dal, tandel. — A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship. 

TlPAl, Teapoy.— A tabic with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European style table. 

TOLA,— A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 

Tonga.— A one or two horsed vehicle w ih a 
covered top. syn. Sbighrav. 


Tsine. — W ild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward, Bos bondaicus ; syn. hsalng 
and banteng. 

Unit. — A term in famine administration, 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Urial.— A wild Bheep In North-Western 
India, Ovis vignei. 

Urid, Udid.— A pulse, * black grain/ (Pha- 
SEOLUS MUNGO). 

Umhar. — A wild pig— (Ficus glombrata). 

Usak. — S oli made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 

Yahivatdar.— O fficer in charge of a revenue 

sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda; syu. tahslldar. 

Vaid or baldya, Bengal. — A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine. 

Vakil. — ( 1) A class of legal practitioner ; (2) 
an agent generally. 

Vihara. — A Buddhist monastery. 

Village.— Usually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by sur\ey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 

VILLAGE Union.— A n area in which local 
affairs arc administered by a Bmali comndttee. 

Wada or Wadi. — ( 1) an enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard ; (2) private 
enclosed land near a village. 

Wakf. — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

Wao. — A step well. 

Wat an. — A word of many senses In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Govt, or to the village 
community. 

Wazir.— The chief minister at a Mahotnedan 
court. 

Wet rate.— 1 Th' 1 rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Yogi. — A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over the bodily functions 
enabling the practLer, for instance to breathe 
in through one nostril and out at the other. 

Yunani. — Lit. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedous. 

Zamindar. — A landholder. 

Zamindari.— (1) An estate; (2) thf rights 
of a landholder, zamindar ; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue Is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana.— The women's quarters In a house 
hence private education of women. 

Ziarat. — A Mahomedan shriue, North-Wes- 
tern Frontier. 

ZlLA.— A District* 
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The transfer of the capital of India from of land suitable for the location of building* 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi of various characters and sizes and «for the 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. Tho reasons provision of spacious parks and recitation 
for It were stated in despatches between the grounds— to be assumed at 10 square miles 
Government of India and the Secretary of for the New City and j 15 Bquare miles for the 
State published at the time. It had long Cantonment— -(e) Cost of land and the cost of 
been recognised as necessary v in the interests executing necessary works on different sites, 
of the wholo of India, to tie- provincialise the (/) facility for external and internal communi- 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- cation, (g) Civil and Military requirements, 
attainable as long as the Government of India On the east of the Jumna they found no 
was located in one Province, and m the capital suitable site. To the north of Delhi, on the 
of tiiat Piovincc— tho seat of the Bengal Gov- west of tho Jumna, where the Durbar camps 
eminent — for several months in every year, were pitched they found Rome general advan- 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Go\ern- tages. The area Is, for example, upwind and 
meat from tho close proximity of tho Govern- upstream from the present city of Delhi. The 

ment of India which had been to the constant ruins and remains of the Delius of the past 

disadvantage of that Province. To achieve do not cumber the ground. Whilo tho external 
these two objects the removal of tho capital communications might need improvement, 
from Calcutta was essential: its disadvan- the tract is faiily well served by existing rail* 
lagos had been recognised as long ago as 18G8, ways. Roads and canals and the internal 

when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change, communication could be made convenient 

Various places had been ili&cussed as possible without excessive expenditure, and a good 
capitals, but Delhi was hy common consent deal of money lias already been spent on the 
tho best of them all. Its central position and J area. But Us disadvantages were found to 
situation as a railway junction, added (» Us he overwhelming. Tho site is too small and 
historical associations, told in its favour ; * much of the land is liable to flooding. Similarly, 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 1 the western slope of the hills to tho south of 
subject, *’ to the races of India, for whom • Delhi, the Naram a plain, was found unsuitable, 
the legends and records of the past, are charged 1 mainly because it cannot bo considered to be 
with so intense a meaning, r-his resumption j Delhi, is destitute of Historical associations, and 
by tho Paramount Power of tho scat of vene-i is shut out from ail view of Delhi. 


ratio Empire should at once enfoice the con- Southern site chosen.— The Committee 
tmuity and promise the permanenev of Bn- finally selected a site on Die eastern elopes of 
tish sovereign rule over tho length and bieadth j the lulls to the south of Delhi, on the fringe 
of the country.’ j 0 f the <;aet occupied hy the Delhis of the past. 

The foundation stones of the new capital : They desenbe it as follows “ standing a 

were laid by the King Empeior oil December | little to the Delhi side of the village of Malcha, 
16, 1011, when His Majesty said : — “It. is my | just below the hills almost in the centre of the 
desire that the planning and designing of the i site, and looking towards the Jumna, Shah- 
public buildings to be erected will be on- , jahan’s Delhi on the left Alls the space between 
sidered with tho greatest deliberation and care j the ridge and the river. Following down 
so that the new creation may be in ovciy way' from the present city on the foreshore of the 
worthy of Ibis ancient and beautiful city.” I riverain, Firoz Shah’s Delhi, the slto of Indra 
Subsequently a town-planning committee was : Prastha, Ifumayun’s fort, Humayun's tomb 
appointed— consisting of Captain G. S. C. and Nizamuddin’s tomb take the eye in a con- 
Swinton, Chairman, and Mr. J. A. Brodic awl j tinuou* progress to the rocky eminence on 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, member. — to advise on the ■ which Gliiyasuddin Tughlak erected his for- 
choice of a site for, and the lay out of, the ; tress city. On the right the Lai Kot, the 
capital. Mr, V. Lanchcstcr was subsequently i Kntb, the Kilo, Jiai Pithora, Sin and Jahan- 
consulted by Government on some aspects of! pariah complete the circle of the monuments 
tho question Tbo terms of their original | of undent Delias. The mid space in the fore 
engagement (subsequently ron cvvod) with stated ground is tilled by Safdar Jang’s Mausoleum 
by tho Under Secietarv of State to be and the tombs of tho Lodi dynasty, while to 
“ The members of the committee will tho left, towards Delhi, Joy Singh’s gnomons 
receive tlicir travelling and living expenses, and equatorial dials raise their fantastic shapes.” 
and the following fee* for a flvo months’ The land chosen is free from liability to flood, 
engagement : — Captain S win ton, 600 guineas • has a natural drainage, and Is not manworn. 
Mr. Brodic, 1,750 guineas; Sh Edwin Lutyens, It is not cumbered with monuments and tombs 
1,500 guineas The Secretary of State has also needing reverent treatment, and the site is 
undertaken to refund to the Corporation of near the present centre of the town of Delhi, 


Liverpool tho amount of Mr. Brodic *s salary I 
for the period of the absence.” 

Delhi and Its environs.— In their first 
report, dated from Simla, 13th June 1912, the 
Committee explain that, in dealing with tho 
choice of a site, they felt that the following 
considerations wore paramount and must 
receive the closest and most continual atten- 
tion (a) Health and sanitation, (6) water- 
supply and irrigation supply, (c) tb& provision 
of ample room for expansion, (d\ an extent 


Healthiness Of Site.— In February, 1913, 
a Committee consisting of Surgn. General Sir 
C. P. Lukia, Mr. H. T. Keeling, C.S.I., A.M 
and Major J. C. Robertson, i.m.b., was appoint- 
ed to consider the comparative healtmness 
of the northern and southern sites. Their 
report, dated 4th March, 1913, states that ** the 
Committee, after giving full consideration 
bo the various points discussed in the above 
note, is bound to advise the Government of 
India that no doubt can exist as to the Superior 
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healthiness of the southern site, the medical 
and sanitary advantages of which are over* 
whelming when compared with those of the 
northern site/* ^ 

Report on Northern Site.— -In the Bame 
month the Town-Planning Committee pre- 
sented their second report, which dealt with 
the northern site. This had been elicited by 
the fact that in December, 1912, Sir Bradford 
Leslie, an engineer with a distinguished Indian 
career, had read a paper before the Indian 
scotion of the Royal Society of Arts in London, 
in which he set forth plans for building the 
new capital on tho northern sito and producing 
a fine water effect by a treatment of the river 
Jumna. This paper aroused considerable at- 
tention in England, and its publication syn- 
chronised with some letters and articles in the 
press in India expressing a preference for the 
northern site. The latter voiced a natural 
attraction to the north site which the Com- 
mittee themselves experienced on their first 
visit to Delhi, and enunciated some predelie- 
tions which the Committee had at one time 
felt and later abandoned. The Town Plan- 
ning Committee, therefore, undertook to re\ iew 
once more, and in greater detail, the arguments 
for and against the northern site. They came 
to the conclusion that : — “ The soil is poor 
on the northern site as compared with tho 
southern. The southern site is already healthy 
and has healthy surroundings. The northern 
site even after expenditure on sanitary require- 
ments will never be satisfactory. If the north- 
ern site Is to be made healthy, this involves 

going outside the site Itself and making the 
neighbourhood healthy also. The building 
land to the Bouth is generally good. On the 
north to be used at all it has in places to bo 
raised at considerable cost. There is no really 
suitable healthy site for a cantonment in proxi- 
mity to a city on tho northern site. The exi- 
gencies of fitting in tho requirements to the 
limited area of the northern site endanger 
the success of a lay-out as a whole and tend 
to make for cramping and bad arrangement. 
Tho result of placing a city on the northern 
site appears to the Committee to he the crea- 
tion of a bad example in place of a good one/’ 

Final Town-Planning Report— The final 
report of the Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1913. 
The central point of interest in the lay-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
ment Mouse, and the large block* of Secretariats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
position at R aisin a hill near the centre of the 
new city. Advantage is taken of the height 
of this hill and it is linked with the high ground 
behind so as to appear a spur of tho ridge it- 
self. Behind the hill a raised platform or 
forum will be built. This will be flanked 
by the large blocks of Secretariat buildings 
and terminated at Its western end by the mass 
of Government Mouse with its wide flight 
of Bteps, portico and dome. The forum 
will be approached by inclined ways with 
easy gradients on both its north and &>ut,h 
sides. The axis of tno main avenue centres 
On the north-west gate of In Ira pat nearly 
due east o! Government House. 


Looking from the eastern end of the forum 
where the broad avenue enters the Govern- 
mental centre and where the great stairways 
are set, the view Is towards the east. "Right 
and left the roadwayB go and weld Into one 
the empire of to-day with the empires of the 
past and unite Government with tho business 
and lives of its people.*’ 

Behind Government House to the west 
will be its gardens and parks flanked by the 
general buildings belonging to the Viceregal 
estate. Beyond these again, on the ridge itself, 
will be a spacious amphitheatre to bo made 
out. of the quarry from which much of the 
stone for roads and buildings may be cut. 
Above this and behind it Will lie tho reservoir 
and its tower which will be treated so as to 
i break the sky line of tho ridge. To the east 
! of the forum, and below it, will be a spacious 
forecourt defined by treos and linked on to 
[the great, main avenue or parkway which 
i leads to Indrapat. Across this main axlB, 
iand at right angles to »t, will run the avenue 
jto the railway station. This will terminate 
!in the railway station, the post office and 
i business quarters at its northern end, and In 
| the Cathedral at its southern extremity. 

I To the south-east, will lie the park area In 
! which stand the ancient monuments of Safdar 
I Jung's Makhbara and the Lodi tombs. This 

I area can be developed gradually as the city 
j expands and has need of public institutions 
of various kinds. The axis running north- 
east from the Secretariat buildings to the rail- 
way station and lowaidn the Jama Masjid 

will form the principal business approach to 
It lie present city. At the railway station a 
place will be laid out around which a 111 be 
grouped the administrative and municipal 
offices, the banks, the shops and the hotels. 
i)n this place the post office Is placed in sym- 
metrical relation to the railway station. 

The processional route will, lead down from 
itlie railway station, due south to the point. 

! where it is intersected by the main east, to west 
j axis. Here round a place will be gathered 
jthe buildings of the Ethnological Museum, 

I I lie Libraiv and the Imperial Re- 
cord Office. To the south-west of the railway 

i station will lie the houses of tho loc^l adminis- 
|f ration and Jic residences of fiio European 
j clerks. 

Due south of tho forum the residence of the 
i Commander-In-Chief will be placed. Round 
[about the Viceregal estate and the forum lies 
the ground destined for the residences of the 
’Se 'Tetari.es and other officials of the 
Government of India. To the south-east 
oi Government House lies the club. 
To the south of the club a low ridge divides 
the tract into two portions. That to the west 
is well adapted for a golf-course, while the 
eastern side is designed for a race-course, the 
ridge itself olferlng unusual facilities for 
locating stands ami seeing the races. 

Communications.— The avenues range from 
7(1 feet to 150 feet in width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
building 0 where a parkway width of 1,17R feet 
has been allowed. The pilncipa! avenues In 
addition to the main avenues are those running, 
it right, angles to tbe main e&at to west axfy 
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Otltere form part of a system running from 
the amphitheatre to the railway station and 
Commander-in-chief’s residence, and from both 
the latter to the proposed War Memorial lying 
on the axis between Indrapat and Government 
House which is the fo«| point of tho roads 
and avenues on tho packway. 

A lake which can be obtained by river treat- 
ment is shown on tho plan. The lay-out has 
been made independent of the water effect, 
but the Committee think that its ultimate 
creation will enhance enormously the beauties 
and general amenities of the new capital : and 
it should and would become an integral por- 
tion of the dcsigu now submitted. 


The report contains lengthy recommenda- 
tions concerning water-supply, drainage, sew- 
age system, parks and communications. It 
is imperative, it says: — “that a complete scheme 
of railway arrangements designed to serve 
the whole of the capital, both old and new, 
should be an essential feature of the lay-out 
of the Imporial City, and this important matter 
should not be left to be settled when it is too 
late to deal with it.” The main lines of the 
lay-out as projected by the Committee have 
been accepted by Government. The expenses 
of the new central station and the dllliciilly 
experienced in meeting the various railway 
interests concerned will necessitate the postpone- 
ment of this part of the scheme, and it has b< on 
decided that trie needs of Mew Delhi will be met 
by a diversion of the existing Agra-Dclhi Chord 
Hallway to a line drawn eastward of Iliunayun’s 
Tomb and Purana TCilla and the construction oi 
a new through station near the site of the pro- 
posed Central station. Another important 
modification consists in the reservation of the 
area lying south of the Delhi and Ajmerc Gates 
of the city for the purpose of the extension 0 f 
Old Delhi. 

Nor Is it now proposed to give effect to the 
extensive scheme of river training designed by 
the Town Planning Committee; and it is pro- 
bable that little more will be dono in this direc- 
tion than to create a lake immediately at 
the end of the central vista and alongside the 
walls of Indrapat. 

Temporary Capital. — For the use of the 
Government of India during the period of the 
building of the new capital — a period that will 
have to bo extended owing to the conditions 
created by the war— an area has been selected 
along the All pur Hoad, between the present civil 
station of Delhi and the Ridge. The early idea that 
many of the officiate should live under canvas 
had to bo given up, and there are now tempo- 
rary offices and residences. Tho architecture 
and method of construction are similar to those 
adopted in the exhibition buildings at Allaha- 
bad In 1910 ; but the buildings wilt outlast the 
transitional period for which they are iuteuded. 

They Will subsequently be an asset of some value. 

Chief Commissioner Appointed.— On 
October 1, .1912, by proclamation, there was 
constituted an administrative enclave of Delhi 
under a Chief Commissioner, Mr. W. M. Hailey, 
1.0.8. The Delhi district of the Punjab, from 


which this enclave was entirely taken, con- 
sisted of three tahslte or subdivisions and 
the enclave was formed by the central tahsll, 
that of Dein), and by such part of the southern 
tahsll, Ballabgarh, as was comprised within 
the limits of the police post of Manranll. Delhi 
Province as thus defined had originally an area 
of 528 square miles to which was added later 
an area of 45 square miles to the east of tho 
Jumna river and taken from the United Pro- 
vinces to serve as a grazing ground for the 
cattle for tho city. The total area Is, therefore, 
57:i square miles. On the basis of tho Census of 
1911, tho population of tho area originally 
| Included in the Province Is 3,98,269 and of tho 
new area 14,552, or a total of 4,12,821. Tho 
population of tho Municipal town of Delhi 
Is 2,29,144. 


The Architects’ Designs — At the Royal 
Academy in 1914 there were exhibited drawings 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens and Mr. Baker, which 
though provisional and rather In tho nature of 
what are called Warrant Designs, show how tho 
architectural problems of the new capital are 
to be solved. Government House and the Secre- 
tariat have been planned by them as one block, 
as it were a Capital, facing towards Indrapat. 
The Secretariat is to be built on the rock of 
Raisinn hill, the top of which has been levelled 
for the purpose: behind the Secretariat is to bo 
a raised causeway forming the approach to Gov- 
ernment House : and Government House It- 
self is to be built on a high basement constructed 
on an outcrop of rock. The main processional 
1 onto to Government House Is to bo along a 
sloping wav (at a gradient of one in 221) which 
loads from' a semi-circular piazza, the “ Great 
Place " to the level of the Secretariat build- 
ings. 

At, the summit, of this sloping way Is the 
“Government Court”, a space of about 
1,100 feet in length, anti 400 feet in breadth 
flanked Lu the north and south by the two blocks 
of Secretariat buildings. These buildings 
have been designed by Mr Baker ami the aggre- 
gate cost will be some its. 1,24,00,000. Accord- 
ing to the design tn« eastern end of each block 
is marked by deep loggias looking out over 
the Central Vista. In tho centre of each block 
is a dome. In the case of the north block this 
marks an Entrance Hrll: in the south block 
jt surmounts a Conference Ilall with a suite of 
cloak aud reception rooms. Each block con- 
tains tour floors : on the main ground floor are 
the general offices of the Departments; on tho 
first floor are the offices of members of Council, 
Secretaries, and other officers ; whilst the 
remaining floors are occupied by clerk rooms 
and records. An essential feature of tho design, 
and ono which sets tho character of the whole 
building, is the provision of loggias and recessed 
uate ways or exedrae giving views through to the 
fountain courts situate in the interior of the 
blocks, and these take the plauce of the con- 
tinues verandahs tliat are so familiar a feature 
in Indian buildings. The Architect relies for 
control of temperature on these loggias and 
recesses, on which external walls, together 
with the thick window shutters adopted so 
widely in Southern Europe, and tho wide chajja 
characteristics of Oriental buildings. 
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Between the north and south Secretariat 
blocks, is the way into the “ Viceroy's Court*' 
— the raised causeway already referred to- 
leading up to Government House. The Court 
is about 600 feet in breadth and 1,300 feet In 
length; it will be treated with grass and water 
ways and low trees : and should form a digni- 
fied approach to the final group of buildings 
At a point midway In the causeway, at 
which will be erected ft column presented by 
the Maharajah of Jaipur, roads lead off to the 
north and south, forming alternative lines of 
approach to Government House. 

One thus reaches the portico of Government 
House. This portico raised some twenty 
loot above the level of the Viceroy’s Court am! 
thirty-live feet above the surrounding country 
The house itsolt centres round the great Durbar 
Rail, a domed structure which dominates the J 
scheme oi the buildings surrounding it. Group- 
ed round the Durbar Hall are the Stale Room* 
and great stall ways from t lie entrance Courts 
on the north and south side* Projecting 
from this cential block are four wings, that, on 
the south west containing the Vheroy’s private' 
apartments In the south wot wing, aeeommo- 
dation is provided for the .V D C ’s to the Viceroy.- 
Guests are accommodated in the north west wing, | 
whilst the north-east wing contains the officer- j 
of the Viceroy's Private and Military Secretaries 
and other members of hi* establishment. On ] 
the western side of the house will be a raised | 
garden, walled and teiracvd after tho manner oi ! 
the Moghuls, and behind that again, on the level j 
of the surrounding country, a paik which will < 
contain the staff houses "and quartets The j 
park will extend to tho rocky slopes of the j 
Ridge which close in the \Ha on the west, j 
The house will, with ils attached quarters, j 
garden and park, all ot which haw been dodgn'd | 
by Sir Edw in Jail yens, cost approximat ely 
Re. 1)5,00,000. 

Style of Architecture.— There had been 

piolongcd " battle of tho styles" over Delhi 
and if these designs gave satisfaction to neither 
of the extreme and opposed schools of thought, 
they clearly showed an endeavour to apply, 
with due regard for Indian sentiment, the 
spirit and essence of the great traditions of 
architecture to the solution of structural pro- 
blems conditioned upon an Indian climate and 
Indian surroundings and requirements. To use 
the language of the architects themselves, it has 
been their aim " to express, within the limit of 
the medium and of the powers of its users, the 
ideal and the fact of British rule in India, of 
which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.” 

The inspiration of these designs Is manifestly 
Western, as is that of British rule, but they 
combine with it distinctive Indian features 
without doing violence to the principles of 
structural fitness and artistic unity. Much 
will depend upon the resourcefulness and 
ability of the Indian artificeis themselves whom 
the Government of India proposes to bring 
together In Delhi to give expression, by their 
decorative work, to the best traditions of skilled 
Indian craftmanshlp. 

Cost of the Scheme.— It was at first tentaj’ 
tlvfrly estimated that the cost of the new capita 1 
would be four million sterling and that sum 


was given in the original despatch of the Go- 
vernment of India on the subject. This latest 
revised estimate sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State is as follows: — 

Salaries and Allowables, including Travelling 
Allowances, Supplies, Services and Con- 
tingencies, Rs. 86,00,000. 

WmtKR Expenditure : — (la) Government. 

House, Rs. 95,00,000 ; (\k) Secretariats, 
Ra. 1,24,00,000; (lc) Other Buildings, 
Rs. 2,04,06,400; (2) Communications, 
Rs. 34,50,000 ; (3) Miscellaneous 

Public Improvements, Its. 25,25,000; 
(4) Electric. Eight and Power, Rs. 
48,22,400 ; (5) Irrigation, Rs. 31,00,000; 
(6 a) Storm Water Drains, Rs. 27,00,000; 
(65) Sewerage, Rs. 17,08,000 ; (0c) 
Water Supply, Rs. 21,40,000; (6rf) 
Conservancy, Rs. 5,00,000 ; (7). Pur- 
chase oi Tools and Plant, Rs. 45,67,500; 
(8) Survey Expenses Preparation of 
Sites, Models, Sen ice Roads, General 
Services other, Miscellaneous Expendi- 
ture Rs. 56,34,000; (0) Maintenance 
during Construction, its. 35,63,500, 
(10) Railway Diversion, Rs. 8,00,000. 

Acquisition of Ea.no taken up, Rs. 35,50* 
852; other Miscellaneous Expenditure, 
Rs. 6,000. Deduct anticipated re- 
covery by sale of tools awl plant, 
Rs. 10,00,000. Not Total, Rs. 
8,90,33,652 There is further reserve 
in hand of Ra. 26,70,048. The 
gross sanctioned total is therefore 
Rs. 0,17,04,300. 

The Project Estimate contains certain Items 
Midi a* land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in 
addition to meeting current expenditure, 
partially ut uny lent cover the interest on tho 
capital outlay whilst there are other items on 
which some return on account of the sale ot 
leases, general taxes on and indirect receipts may 
be expected. 

Progress of the work.— The construction 
of New Delhi has made satisfactory progress, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment, in consequence of tho war. 

With the return ot officers and other establish- 
ments to their civil work with the more liberal 
provision of money which will now he 
possible and with the increasing facilities for 
obtaining materials of all kinds both in India 
and from England, the work is now speeding 
up again. It is hoped that the work will 
be sufficiently advanced to permit of the go- 
vernment of India being carried on from the 
Now Capital by the end of 1924. 

Many of the European and Indian clerks 
quarters and the menials’ quarters have been 
completed, and bungalows have been provided 
for the occupation of the works staff. Bun- 
galows for the higher officials, In the neighbour- 
hood of Government House, have been com- 
pleted, and some were occupied in 1918. 

Meanwhile the central point of Interest in the 
plan has been given careful detailed considera- 
tion by the Government and the architects. 
The basements of Government House and the 
arge blocks of Secretariats by which It whi be 
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**ankod have been completed ; substantial pro- 
gress lias been made With the V iceroy’a Court, 
the Government Court between the two blorka 
of Secretariats, the Great place and with the 
laying out tree planting and waterways of the 
Central Vista. An indication of the progress at 
the Governmental centreln Raisina Hill was seen 
in the Royal Academy, where the statues of their 
Majesties In Coronation robes, which are to be 
placed in front of Government House, h a vo bi*en 

exhibited. That of the King, by Mr. Mackenna, 

te the gift of the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, 
and that of the Queen, by Sir George Frampton, 
Is the gift of the Maharaja of Bikanir. The 
keen interest of the ruling princes in the transfer 
of the capital, which is very welcome to them, 
It further shown In the gift by the Maharaja 
of Jaipur of funds for a Column, designed by 
Sir Edwin Lutycus which is to be located mid- 
way in the Viceroy’s Court. This. Column is 
surmounted by the Star of India, and will bo 
visible from many parts of the New City. 

Two Cathedral Schemes.— In October 1913 
a letter was published in The Times from the 
Bishop of Calcutta on the provision of a Cathe- 
dral at Delhi. He appealed for £50,000 in addi- 
tion to any grant given by the Government, 
and quoted m his letter the following statement 
of approval by the King-Emperor: " I heartily 
approve of the project to build a Cathedral in 
the now city of Delhi. I trust that the uppcul 
for the necessary funds may meet with a gene- 
rous response, so that in due time the capital 
of India may possess a Cathedral which in design 
and character will testify to tho life and energy 
of the Anglican Church and be worthy of its 
architectural surroundings both of days gone 
by and of those to come.” His Majesty sub- 
scribed £100 and tho Quoen £50 to the fund . 
The Indian Church Aid Association have re- 
ceived several contributions towards the build- 
ing fund for the proposed Cathedral Church, in 
response to the appeal of the Bishop of Calcutta. 
Cheques may bo sent to the Secretary, Indian 
Church Aid Association, Church House, West- 
minster, S. W. and crossed Lloyds Bank, St. 
JameB'a Street, S. W. 

A Roman Catholic Cathedral Is also projected 
and Father Paul Hughes, O.M.C., has been 
touring India collecting money for the Cathe- 
dral Fund. 

Suggested War Memorial— Suggestions 
have been made for completing the central ave- 
nue, sited upon Indrapat, by a stately colonnade, 
entered by three largo gateways, to commemo- 
rate the Indian heroes of the war. Tho separate 
bayB would he utilized for distinct memorials, 
regimental or communal, so that Hindu and 
Mahomedan, Sikh and Gurkha, Jat and Mak- 
ratta would have their respective niches . 

Legislative Council Chamber. — In con* 
nectlon with the Indian Reform Scheme, it has 
become necessary to provide a Legislative 
Council Chamber Capable of accommodating 
the enlarged Council. This building will most 
probably be located on one of the triangular 
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sites h little t-o the north east ot the northern 
block of the Secretariats, in the same building 
will probably bo also provided a Chamber in 
which the Ruling Princes and Chiefs will hold 
their Annual Conferences. 

Residencies for Ruling Princes and 
Chiefs --Sites have already been allotted on 
which thirty three of the Ruling Princes and 
Chiefs propose to erect residences for occupation 
whoa visiting the New Capltal.The States which 
up to tho present hour signified their desire to 
build are Hyderabad, Baroda, Mysore, Bhopal, 
Gwalior, Kashmir, Kalat, Travancore, Bahawalr 
pur, Bharat pur, Bikaner, Buud i, Kotah, Cutch, 
Jodhpur, Patiala, Tonk, Alwar, Datia, Dhar 
Dholpur, Jaisalmcr, Kishangarh, Orciiha, 
Partabgarh, Kirohi, Faridkhot, Jlnd, Kapurtha* 
la, Nabha, Sailaua, Malcrkolta and Narsingarh 

Ethnological Museum. — A temporary build 
ing has been erected in which Sir Aurvet Stelm 
will house some of his Central Asian Antiquities. 
Work on certain frescoes will probably start 
shortly and the collection will ultimately be 
placed in the proposed Museum. 

The Agra -Delhi Railway Diversion. --As 
has been already stated, this railway which at 
present tuns airo* the site of the new * ity, 
is to be diverted to a new alignment running 
East of Hiimayun’s Tomb and Indrapat. It is 
expected I hat this work will start very shortly. 
Amongst. other matters which are now 
receiving attention ure the designs toi tho resi- 
dences of the Commander in Chief and the lion, 
blc members, tho atfo icstation of the Ridge 
to the west of tho new city, tho 
designs for tho Imperial Record Office, and fcho 
naming of the roads. 

Sanitary Improvements— While the work 
on the new city lias been going forward various 
improvements In the existing Delhi have been 
carried out anil the sanitary conditions in parti- 
cular have been much improved. The fly 
nuisance which was extremely bad In Delhi lias 
been much reduced, and other schemes have 
been formulated as tho result of a sauitary 
survey which embraced tho whole of the city. 
Tho most tangible results of these efforts 
is seen in the consistent fall in the death-rate, 
and tho acknowledged reduction in tho amount 
of sickness in Delhi. 

Higher College for Chiefs.— It was pro- 
posed during 1914 that a higher college for 
Chiefs should be established at Delhi and in 
this connexion a conference of Chiefs and Poli- 
tical Officers was held at Delhi, in March, at 
i which tho Viceroy presided. It was subse- 
quently announced that subscriptions offered 
towards tho college amounted to about ten and 
a half lakhs, various recurring sums were promis- 
ed, and the Government of India also promised 
to recommend the Secretary of State a grant 
of Rs. 50,000 a year. Thus the whole capital 
would come to 12J lafkhs. The proposal Is still 
under consideration 
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Indian Official Reports, 

(mostly Annual.) 


General.— 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India 
(Parliamentary Paper). 

Statistics of Br itlsh India : — 

Vol. I. — Commercial. 

Vol. II.— Financial. 

Vol. III.— Public Health. 

Vol. IV. — Administrative and Judicial. 

Vol. V . — Educational . 

Census Reports (Decennial), India, Fiovincinl 
and Native States, 

Administration Reports: Madras, Bombay, 
Coorg, United Provinces, Punjab, Bengal, 
Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Civil and Military Station 
of Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwam, Baluchistan 
Agency, North-West Frontier Province, 
Delhi. 

Legislation.— 

Acts of the Imperial and Provinci.il Legis- 
lative Councils. 

Justice and Police.— 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice 
for each Province. 

Report on tho Administration of Criminal 
Justice for each Province. 

Report on Jails for each Province. 

Reports on Police, for each Province, and 
for Bombay Town and Island, Calcutta, 
and Rangoon. 

Finance.— 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Go- 
vernment of India. 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamen- 
tary Paper). 

Return of Net Income and Expenditure 
for eleven years (Pariiamentaiy Paper). 

Accounts and Estimates : Explanatoiy Memo- 
randum (Parliamentary Pa pci). 

Home Accounts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised In England (Half-yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Loans raised in India (Half ycaiiy Pailia- 
mentary Paper) 

Mint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department. Reports, India 

and Bombay. 

Statistics compiled from the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts. 

Statistical Tables n luting to B.mks in India 
uitli a Map Introductory Menminndum 
and Banking Diiectorj . 

Land Revenue, &c.— . 

Land Revenue Administration Provincial 
Reports for Lower Provinces (Bengal), 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, United Provinces, 
Bombay Presidency (including Sind), Pun- 
jab, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, 
and Madras. 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, 
Land Reoords, Settlement Operations, 
Alienation of Laud Act, tfcc., for North- 
West Frontier Province. 

Madras Survey, Settlement and Land Records 
Department Report. 


Reports of Land Records Departments for 
Bombay, Burma, Bengal, United Pro- 
vinces, and Punjab 

Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Oper- 
ations, Bengal, Bihar aud Orissa, and 
Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records 
nnd Settlement Departments, Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Report of the Talulcdari Settlement Officer, 
Bombay 

Provincial Hcpoita on the Administration 
of Estates under the Court of Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Separate Revenue (Salt, Excise, &c.)— 

bait Department Reports : Northern India, 
Madras, BomUy, Sind, Bengal, Burma 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Report on the operations of the Opium 
Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each Province. 

Registration Deputmcnt Report for each 
Province. 

Income Tax Report for each Province. 

Agricultural and Veterinary. — 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India 

Report on the Agricultural Research Institute 
and College, Pusa. 

Bulletins of tho Agricultural Research In- 
stitute, Pusa, and of the Provincial De- 
partments of Agriculture. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture 
in each Province 

Reports on Agricultural Stations, Experi- 
mental Farms, and Botanic Gardens for 
each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province, 

Agricultural Statistics of Tndia 

Area and Yield of certain Principal Crops. 

Report on Production of Tea in India. 

Report on Tea Culture in Assam. 

Statistics compiled from tho Reports of the 
Provincial Civil Veterinary Departments. 

Report of the Camel Specialist. 

Report of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veteri- 
nary). 

Reports of tho Civil Veterinary Departments 
for Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, 
Punjab, Bengal, Burma, Assam. North- 
West Frontier Province, and Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Co-oporativc Societies.— 

Statements showing Progress of the Co- 
operative Movement in India. 

Report on Co-operative Credit Societies for 
each Province. 

Reports of Conference i of Registrars of Co- 
operative Credit Societies, India and 
Provincial. 
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Forests.— 

Review of Forest Administration in British 
India. 

Report on Forest Administration for each 
Province. 

Reports of the Forest Research Institute 
and the Imperial vorest College, Debra 
Dun. 

Quinquennial Forest Review 

Indian Forest Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins. 

Mineral Production and Mines — 

Review of Miueial Production (in Recouls 
ot Geological Survey). 

Report on Production of Coal in India. 

Report of the Chief Inspector ot Mines. 

Trade and Manufactures. — 

Annual statements of , Sea- home Trade and 
Navigation, India and Piovmual (Madias, 
Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihai and Oiibsa, 
Burma) 

Review of the Trade of India (Parliamentary 
Paper). 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parliamentary 
Paper). 

Provincial Reports on Maritime Trade and 
Customs (ineluding working of Merchandise 
Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Sind, Madras, and Burma. 

Accounts ot Sea-borne Trade (monthly and 
for Calendar Year). 

Accounts of Land Trade (monthly). 

Statistic* of Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
111 Indian Mills (monthly). 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of 
British India. 

Report 011 the Trade and Navigation of 
Aden. 

Accounts of Trade carried by Rail and River 
in India. 

Report on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rall-and- 
River-borne Trade for each Province. 

External Land Trade Reporta for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Bmmn, United 
Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind, and British Baluchistan. 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies 
m British India and Mysore (Annual and 
Monthly). 

Reports on the working of the Indian Com- 

panies Act (Provincial). 

Report on the working oi the Indian Factories 
Act for each Province. 

Report, of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Cotton Pressing Factories and Cotton Spin- 
ning Mills in Indiu. 

Large Industrial Establishments in India. 

Public Works.— 

Administration Report on Railways. 

Reports on Public Works (Buildings and 
Roads), for Madras, Bombay, Punjab, 
North-west Frontier Province, and Burma 

Review of Irrigation. 

Report on Irrigation Revenue for each Pro- 
vince (except Madras). 

Administrative Reports on Irrigation, Madras 
and Bombay. 


Report on Arciiitectural Work In India. 

Post Office and Telegraphs.— 

Reports on the Posts <fc Telegraphs of India, 
Report of Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 

Scientific Departments.— 

Report of the Operations of the Survey ot 
India. 

Records of the Survey of India. 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India. 

Ilcpoit of the Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment. 

Indian Weather Review, Annual Summary. 
Rainfall of India. 

Mcmoiis of the Indian Meteorological De- 
partment. 

Report ot the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 
Repoit of the Director- General of Observa- 
tories. 

Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodalkaual 
Obsei\atoiy. 

Report of the Board of Scientific Advice. 
Report of the Archeological Survey of India, 
and Pro viui lid Repo its. 

Repoit and Records of the Botanical Survey. 

Education, Literature, and the Press. — 

Education Reports for India and each 
Province. 

Quinquennial Review of Education (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Local Self-Government.— 

Reports on Municipalities for each Provlnoe 
and for Calcutta, Bombay City, Madras 
City, and Rangoon. 

Report on District and Local Rcrrds or 
Local FuudH for each Province. 

Repoita of Port Trusts ot Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, and Aden. 

Medical, Sanitary, and Vital Statistics.— 
Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India. 

Report on Sanitary Measures In India (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Report of tin* Sanitary Commissioner for 
each Province. 

Vaccination Report for each PiovJnce. 
Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries 
for each Province. 

Report ou Lunatic Asylums for each Pro- 

vince. 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bac- 
teriologist for each Province. 

Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical 
and Sanitary Departments. 

Reports of the All-Jndla Sanitary Confer- 
ences. 

Reports of the Imperial Malaria Conferences. 
Indian Journal of Medical Research (Quar- 
terly). 

Emigration and Immigration.— 

Calcutta Port Emigration Report. 

Bengal Inland Emigration Report. 

Assam Immigration Report. 

Prices and Wages,— 

Trices and Wages in India. 

Variations in Indian Price Leveb. 

Reports of Provincial Wage CeasuM 
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Customs Tariff. 


The customs revenue Is mainly derived from the general import duty, certain special < import 
duties such as those on arms, liquors, sugar, petroleum and tobacco, and an export duty on rice. 
General import duties, which were abolished in 1882, were reimposed in 1894, since which date 
the general rate of duty on commodities imported into British India byaca has been 5 per cent, 
ad valorem. Cotton was exempted In 1894 when the general duties were received ; In December 
1894 a 5 per cent, duty ad valorem was imposed on imported cotton goods and yarns, while an excise 
duty of 5 per cent, was imposed on all yarns of counts above 20 spun at power mills in British 
India ; In February 1896 cotton yarns and threads imported or manufactured In India were freed 
from duty, while a uniform per cent, ad valorem duty was imposed on all woven cotton goods 
imported or manufactured in India at power mlUs. The products of hand looms are exempted. 
The gross revenue bom im (torts, salt exi link'd, in J 915*10, was Its. 7,35,81,000. The estimated 
gross i( i venue from this source foi 1910-17 is Its. 8,89,20,000. 

I'he Chief alterations in the tariff, whidi came into force on March 1, 1916, are 
.is follows : — 

Goods which before have been dutiable at file rale of 3 per rent, now jkiy 74 per ci nt. ad valorem. 
Machinery, which (with the iveplion of cartridge-making machinery and 'machines worked by 
animal or manual labour) was formerly Jin , is Miibjirt to a duty ol 2$ per cent, ad valorem t but 
machine] y for cotton spinning and weaving iuiIJh rc mains duty tree, is do cotton yarn and thread. 
Cotton manufactures remain dutiable as befoii, at (lie iule of 84 per cent. «ii lalorem. .Railway 
material and ships nre lo pay 2$ per cent., and coal a ''pecitic duty of 8 annas per ton. Iron and 
steel in ham, plates, sheets, and other manufactured lonns, formerly dutiable at 1 per cent, are 
now to pay 24 per cent. r Jhe rates for silver and petinlcmu r< main as before, but sil\er plate and 
silver thread are to pay 1 5 per cent, i he sug.ii* duty is raised from f> to 10 pe r cent,., and considerable 
increases have oNo been made in the latcs leviable on alcoholic liquors and tobacco. In addition 
export duties have been placed on t< a and jute. 

Schedule II— (Import Tariff). 


Names of Articles. 

Pir 

1 

Tariff 

Valuulion. 

I. - Food, Drink and Tobacco. 



risii. 


IK a. 

Fish, Saltf.d, wet or dry 

Indian 
mauud of 
82? lbs. 
avoirdupois 
wi ight. 


Fishmaws, including dugally and sozllle, and 
sharklins. 

Fish, excluding salted fish (see No. 3 ) 


Ad valorem 

>t 

FRUTTS AND VEGETABLES. 



Fruits and Vegetables, all aorta, fresh, dried, 
salted or preserved — 

Almonds without she.ll . . . . 

,, in the shell .. 

f Persian . . . . 

»* kAgazi •*{ European. including half- 

hard round almonds. 
Cashew or cajoo kernels * . 

Cocoanuts, Straits and Dutch East Indies 

,, Maldives 

,, other 

„ kernel (khopra) 

cwt. 

thousand. 

ir 

»» . 
cwt. 

300 0 

30 0 

100 0 

60 0 

26 0 

90 0 

30 0 

00 0 

20 0 


Duty. 


Buell rate or 
rates of duty 
not exceed- 
ing twelve 
annas as the 
Gove r no r- 
Gencral in 
Council may, 
by notifica- 
tion in the 
(torette of 
India , from 
time to time 
prescribe. 

7$ per cent. 

7* „ „ 


7} per cent. 
7 * „ „ 


7* „ 


7 * „ 





I.- Food, Drink and Tobacco- could. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES— contd. 

Fruits Anj> Vegetables, all worts, fresh, dried 
salted or preserved — cottid. 

Currants 

ftatea, dry, in bags , 

„ wet, in bags, baskets and bundles 
,, ,, in pots, boxes, ting and crates 

Figs, Persian, dried 

Garlic 

Pistachio nuts 

.Raisins, Munukka, Persian Gulf 
other sorts 


All other sorts of fruits and Vegeta bleb, fresh, 
dried, salted or preserved. 

GRAIN, PULSE AND ELOUll. 

Grain and pulse, all sorts, including broken 
grain and pulse, but excluding Hour (sue No. 6). 

o Flour 

LIQUORS. 

Ale, Beer, and Porter 

t 

Cider and other fermented liquors 

0 Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures and other prepara- 
tions containing spirit- 

la) Entered in such a manner as to indicate 
that the strength is not to be tested. 


Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles 


(b) It tested 


, Imperial 
gallon or ft 
quart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 


lo Perfumed spirits 


Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles. 


5b () 74 per cent. 

12 0 74 „ „ 

HO 74 „ „ 

14 0 74 „ „ 

20 () 7 \ ,, ,, 

7 0 74 „ „ 

120 0 7J „ ,, 

21 0 74 „ „ 

Ad valutern 74 ,, ,, 


24 „ „ 

74 „ ,, 
Rs. a. p. 
0 4 6 


SPIRIT, which has been rendered effectually and 
permanently unfit for human consumption. 


11 4 0 

and the duty 
to be in- 
creased or 
reduced in 
proport Ion 
as the 

strength of 
the Bplrlt 

exceeds or 
is less than 
London 
proof. 


Ad valorem 74 per cent. 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II— ( Import Tariff )— continued. 


fo. 

Names ot Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

filiation. 

Duty. 


I.— Food, Drink ond Tobacco— contd. 





LIQUORS— c>ntd> 


Its. a p. 

Ra. a. p. 

12 

13 

All other sorts of SriRiT 

WISFS- 

Impciial 
gallon or tl 
quart, bolths 
of the 
strength of 
London 
pi oof. 


11 4 0 

and the duty 
to be In- 
creased or 
l educed in 
pi opoi lion 
ns t h o 

strength ot 
Ihe spirit 

eveecds or 
is less than 
London 
proof 


Champagne ami nil othei .sp.uKling wines not 
containing more than 42 per tenf. of piooi 
spirit. 

Impel ial 
gallon or r> 
quart hot. tic*. 

— 

4 t» 0 


All t/thor sorts of wines not containing more than 

42 per cent, of proof «pirif . 



1 12 ii 


Provided (hat all spai kilns and still wmes con- 
taining more than 42 per cent oi prooi spint 
shall be liable to duty lit the Kite appBc.xblc 
to “ All other sorts of Spirit.” 





lVROVJ SIONS AND OILMAN S STORKS 




14 

Vinegar, In casks 

.... 

Ad valorem 

2J per cent. 

15 

Provisions Oilman's Stores, and Groceries 
all sorts, excluding vinegar in casks (see No. lip- 





Butter 1 

lb. 

2 a 

H >• i* 


Cassava, Tapioca or Sago whole or Hour 

cwt. 

18 8 

n „ 


China preserves in syrup 

Box of 0 
lurg>» or 12 
small jars. 

9 8 

n „ „ 


,, „ dry, candied 

lb. 

0 8 

i j ,, 


Cocum 

cwt. 

9 0 

n „ „ 


(Ihl 

n 

106 0 



Vinegar not ir casks 


Ad valorem 

tt t> 


All other sorts of provisions, oilman’s stores, 
and groceries. 

— 

» 

n ii it 
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>'0. Name of Articles. 

% 


I.— Food. Drink and Tobacco— coni /. 

SPICES. 

lti Spicks, all sorts— 

Be telnuts,nvw, whole, split, or sliced, alto red 
whole liom Coa. 
it i j u it ♦> ♦» Mi aits 

u it ii m „ „ boiled. 

„ whole, from Ceylon . . 

,, raw, split (yun-diled)j from Ceylon 
,, all other sorts 

Chillies, diy 

Cloves 

, , e xhausted . . 

,, steins and Meads . 

,, In seeds, narlavang 

Ginger, dry 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

,, in shell 

Pepper, black 

, , w iilte 

All other sorts of spices 

SUGAR. 

17 Confectionery 

18 SUGAR, all sorts, Including Molasses and Saccharine 

produce of all torts, but excluding confectionery 
(see No. 1 7) — 

Sugar, crystallised and soft, from Java, ‘23, 
Dutch standard and above. 
,, „ from Java or Japan, 10 to 

22 Dutch standard. 

„ „ from Java 15 Dutch stand- 

ard and under. 

„ ,, and soft, from Japan or 

Formosa. 

„ refined in China 

,, ,, ,, from Egypt .. 

,, „ from Mauritius 

i* ii beet 

Molasses Bum Java 

,, ,, other countries 

Sugar, all other sorts, including saccharine pro- 
duce of all kinds. 


TEA. 

Ik Tea— 

Tea, black 

„ green 


Per 


Tal’ilT 


Valuation . 


Duty 


Ks. a. 

cwt. 13 8 7* per cent. 

„ 13 8 74 „ „ 

18 o 7 1 „ „ 

ii 13 8 71 ,, ,, 

„ 30 0 7} ,, „ 

.... Ad valorem 71 ,, ,, 

cwt. *25 0 7} ,, „ 

,, <> 7S „ „ 

» i ^2 0 * a II r> 

„ 7 0 7 1 „ „ 

»♦ 20 0 74 ,, ,, 

„ 30 ft 74 „ „ 

lb. 0 14 74 „ „ 

.. 0 8 74 „ „ 

II 0 4 i 4 ;» ,, 

cwt. 46 0 74 „ ,, 

1 1 1 .> 0 <4,, ?i 

. .. Advalcnm 7J ,, ,> 


/» >1 I 4 5 M 


CWt." 18 8 30 „ „ 

„ 10 8 10 „ „ 
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Schedule II— (Import Tariff) — continued . 


Names of Articles. 


^ Valuation. D “^ 


I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco— could. 


Ollia FOOD AND DRINK. 


-0 CttHEK. 


21 IIopm . . 


Indian 
nun nd ot 
82,' lb: fc. 
a voirdupois 
Wldgllt 


2 ;{ S a 1/r imported into Bntyi India .<ri l i«ued, in 
anordame with nib a nude wilh the pirvlon*. 
junction oi the Governoi -Gnu rnl In Council, 
lor use m any prou oi manularturc ; also salt. 
inipoitiMl Into the poit. of CdlcufU and issued 
with t,h< sanction ol the Government ot Bengal 
to inarm tact urers of gl;u< d stoneware ; also salt 
impoited into any port in the provinces ot 
Bengal and Bihar and Oilssa and Issued, in 
Hicordaneu with rulis made with the pre.vious 
function of the Governor-General in Council, 
tor use in curing lish iu those proMums. 

24 Aim OTHER SORTS Ob’ b’OOD AND DRINK not other- 
wise specified. 


Its. a. p. 


7 1 per cent. 


[ he rate at 
which excise 
duty is tor 
the time be- 
ing levin bio 
on salt manu- 
factured in 
the, place 
where the 
import takeB 
plau\ 


Ad valorem 7 i percent! 


25 L'OBAOCO, unmanufactured 

2fl Cigars and Cigarettes 

27 All other sorts ol Tobacco, nuinuiactured . , 


Ad valorem 150 percent. 


II. —Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 

COAL, etc. 

28 Coal, Coke and Patent Fuel .. 

GUMS, RESINS AND LAC. 

20 Gums, Resins and Lac, all sorts— 

Gamller, block 

Cube 

Other Sorts 

Gamboge 


Gum Ammoniac . . 
„ Arabic 

„ Beniamin, ras 


27 8 74 per 

40 0 74 „ 

Ad valorem 7 $ „ 

2 0 7* „ 


74 per cent. 

?! *• 

* ■ >1 t> 


H M *» . 

i ;; 




Customs Tariff. 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— 

No. 

h of Yrtnlis. 

Per 

j Tariff 

valuation, 
i 

i 

Duty. 


II. -Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured 

— could . 


Rs a. 

Rs. a. p. 

29 

(JlTMri, It ESI NS AND Lao, all tort Could. 





0 ii ii Benjamin, cowrie.. 

„ Bysabol (course inyrili) 

M Ollbanum of Iran Unci iisi* 

,, Persian (false) 

cwl 

cwf 

70 0 

70 0 • 

Li 0 

In o 

71 per cent. 

n „ „ 

”4 »» tt 

71 i. », 


Myirh 

Rosin 

All other sorts of minis, gum-icMiis, and art i 
cles made of gum or gimwct.ni. 

f l 

70 0 

28 0 

A d valorem 

I 74 , > ii 

74 „ 

74 „ „ 


HIDES AND SKINS, RAW. 




.‘Mi 

Hides aniS Skin^, raw oj ml ted 


1 

Free. 


METALLIC ORES, AND SCRAP IRON OR 
STEEL FOR RE-MAN UEAC’i ORE. 




31 

I hon or Steel, old 

rwl. 

3 8 

ill percent. 

32 

Metallic Oiifs, all sorts 

.... 

Ad valorem 

74 ,* 


OILS. 




33 

Petroleum, including also naptha and the 
liquids commonly known by the names of rock- 
oil, Rangoon-oil, Burma oil, kerosine, pa ratlin 
oil, mineral oil, petrol Inc, gasoline, benzol, ben- 
zoline, benzine, and any Inflammable liquid 
which is made from petroleum, coal, schist, shale, 
peat or any other bituminous substance, 
or troin any products of petroli um, but exclud- 
ing the following classes or petroleum. 

Imp. rial 
gallon. 


0 1 () 


Petroleum which has its flashing point at or 
above two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer and is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Collector of Customs to be intended for 
use exclusively for the batching of jute or other 
fibre, or for lubricating purposes. 


Ad valorem 

7 1 per cent. 


Petroleum which 1ms its flashing point at or above 
One hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer and is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Collector of Customs to be intended for 
use exclusively as fuel or for some sanitary or 
hygienic purpose. 


19 

74 „ w 

84 . 

1 All other sorts of animal, essential, mineral, and 
vegetable non-essential oils — 



■ 


Coeoanut oil 

All other sorts of oil 

ewfc. 

35 0 

A a valorem 

7 ^ a ti 

74 U if 



Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.- (Import Tariff) --<■# niinued 


Names oi Vrtiilep, 


Tariff 

Valuation 


II. Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured' -contd. 


35 OiL-sKKi» y , Impoitcd into British India by sea 
Irom the territories of any Native Prince or 
ChM in India 

3li S HKDs, all smt-., excluding oll-secds < i (h tl m 

No. 36 


Ad valorem 74 par rent. 


TALLOW, 8THAR1NK AND WAX 

37 TALLLOW A NIi STCARINK, including grease and 
animal iai, ami Wax oi all sorts, not. 
otherwise specified 


* i »» n 


[F l » v frTl.V '"UHIM VI 


38 Cotton, raw . . 
Wool, raw .. 


4U textile Materials, tlu> following; - 

8ilk waste and raw silk including cocoons — 

Bokhara.. 

Floss 

Haw silk — Yellow Shanghai, Including rc- 
reeled. 

Yellow Irom Imlo- china, 
and place* in Chinn 
other than Shanghai includ- 
ing i e -re t led. 

Mat how 

Banjam 

Persian . . 

Siam 

White Shanghai, Thoitkoon o i 
Duppion. 

„ f . othei kinds 
Including re- 
re idl'd. 

„ other kinds oi China, In- 
cluding re-reeled. 

Waste and Kuchia 

All other sorts, including cocoons 

Raw Flax, Hemp, Jute and all othe r un- 
manufactured textile materials not other- 
wise specified. 

WOOD AND TIMBER. 


7 8 7 A per cent, 

Adiaiorem 7 A ,, „ 

0 w 7* .. 


7 i j/ u 

74 * „ 


Adiaiorem 7 \ 


41 FIREWOOD 

42 Wood and Timber, all sorts, not otherwise speci- 

fied, including all sorts of ornamental wood. 


^4 tt »> 

74 ,1 



Customs Tariff, 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff )— continued, 
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w>. 

Waives of Aiticlen. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

i 

43 

II.— Haw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured— contd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Canes and rattans 


Eg. a. 

.ii/ valorem 

7| per cent. 

44 

Cowries and Shells, Including Tortoise-shell— 

Cowries, bazar, common 

cut. 

<1 0 

71 „ „ 


,, yellow, superior quality 

.»» 

7 0 

7 1 > > j 


Maldive 


10 0 

7J ,, 


„ Sankhli . . 


nr. o 

i\ . . , . 


Mother-of-pearl, nacre . 


27 0 

7 1 

‘ a »i ,> 


Nakhln 

CWt . 

1 75 0 

1 1 »* i 


Tortoise-shell 

III. 

14 0 

7 4 


„ natch 


A 0 

71 ., 


All other sorts, including articles made of shell, 


A d i alorem 

71 „ 

7 V „ ,, 

45 

not otherwise described. 

IVORY, unmanufactured — 

Elephant's grinders 

rwt 

mo o 


,, tuaks (other than hollows, rcntics, 

and points), each exceeding 20 lb. in weight, 
and hollows, centres, and points each weighing 
10 lb. and over. 

Elephants* tusks (other than hollows, centres 
and points), not less than 10 lb. and not ex- 
ceeding 20 lb each, and hollows, centres, and 
points each Weighing lees than 10 lb. 

Elephants' tusks, each less than 10 lb. (other 
than hollows, centres, and points). 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 4 lb . 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 3 lb. 
and under 4 lb. 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each less than 3 lb. . . 

All other sorts unmanufactured not otherwise 


900 o 

725 0 

400 O 

200 0 

170 0 

i sr> o 

I Ad i alorem 

7i .. „ 

71 ., „ 

( 1 > » »* 

71 1) SI 

71 „ „ 

71 „ „ 

71 „ „ 

4 <5 

specified. 

Manures, all sorts, including animal bones and 


Tree, 

47 

the following chemical manures: — liaslo slag, 
nitrate of soda, muriate uX potash, sulphate of 
potash, kalnit salts, nitrate of lime, cnldum 
cyanamido and mineral superphosphates. 

Precious stones and pearls, unget • . . 


Ad valorem 

71 per cent. 

48 

Pulp or wood, raos and other paper-making 



Free, 

49 

materials. 

All other raw materials, and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured, not otherwise 
specified. 


Ad valorem 

71 per cent. 





P&arls unset have been exempted by executive order from payment of duty. 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff) -continued. 



Names of Articles. 


III. —Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured. 


Apparel, including drapery, boots and shoes, and 
military and other uniforms and accoutrements, 
but excluding uniforms and accoutrements 
exempted from duty (No. 51) and silver thread 
(No. 00). 

Uniforms ani> Accoutrements Appertaining 
thereto, imported by u public servant for his 
personal use, 

A1LMS, AMMUNITION AND Mil, IT ATI Y 
STOKES. 

Subject to the exemptions spec] fled in No 55, 
Arms, Ammunition and Military Stori>, 
that is to say, — 

(1) Firearms other than pistols, including 
gas and air guns and rile s 

(2) Barrels ior t lie same, whether single or 
double. 

(8) Pistols 

(4) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double. 

(5) Main springs and magazine springs for 

ilrearms, including gas, guns and nlle* 

(6) (Inn stocks and breech blocks 

(7) ltevolvcr cylinders, foi each cartridge 

they will carry. 

(8) Actions (including skip ton and wastei), 

breech bolts and their heads, cocking 
pieces, and lock*, (for muz/le-Ioading 
arms). 

(9) Machines for inakhig loading or closing 
cartridges for riried arms 

(10) Machines for capping cartridges for 
rifled arms. 

Proviso 1 .-No duty in excess of 20 pT cent, ad 

valorem shall be levied upon any ot tin* articles 
specified in items Noa. 1 to JO of this entry 
when they are Impoitcd in reasonable quantity, 
for his own private use, by any person lawfully 
entitled to possess the same. 

Proviso 2.— When any articles which have been 
otherwise imported and upon which duty has 
been levied or is leviable under items Nos. 1 to 
30, arc purchased retail from the importer by a 
person lawfully entitled as aforesaid, in rea- 
sonable quantity for his own private use, the 
importer may apply to the Collector of Customs 
for refund or remission (as the case may be) of 
so much of the duty thereon as Is in excess of 
20 per cent, ad valorem ; and if such Collector is 
satisfied as to the identity of the articles and 
that such importer is in other respects untitled 
to such refund or remission, he shall grant the 
same accordingly. 


Tariff TVitv 

"ablation. Dat,y ' 



or 20 per cent, ad valorem whichever 
is higher. 




IIL—Articlcs wholly or mainly 
manufactured- conhl. 

A JIMS) AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STOltliS— conid. 

5:5 Gunpowder for cannons, rifles, guns, iiistols and 
sporting purposes. 


Subject to the exemptions ‘qicdlicd in No BIS all 
ARTICLES, other than Hiorc sprdtnd m entry 
No fe>, winch ate arms or r\in> of arms 
within Hit nunning ol Hie Indian Arms Art. 
(i xdudiug springs used ior air guns which an 
dutiable a» hmdwaie, umlei No US), all lools 
used tor rh aning or putting together the same, 
all machim s for making. loading, closing oi 
rapping cartridges lor arms otln r than rilled 
arms and all other sorts of ammunition and 
military storeH, and any articles whidi the 
Governor General in Council may by notifica- 
tion in Ihe f/ozrffi of fwnu dedare to he “am- 
munition ” or “jnilitiuy stores" for the pur- 
poses ot this At t. 


60 The followiug rlasm « ot ARM'S AMMUNITION AND 
Military Stores . — 

{a) Ai tides falling under the fdh, litli, Slh,i)th 
or 10th item ot No. 5- win n tlmy appi r- 
taiu to u llrvaiin tailing unchr the W or 
fird item and are fitted into the same case 
with such firearm ; 

(tO Arms forming part of the regular equip- 
ment of an officer entitled to Wear diplo- 
matic, military. na\ul or police unlfonn , 

\c) a sword, a revolver, or a pair of pistols, 

When accompanying an officer of hi,s 
Majesty’s regular forces, or a commis- 
sioned offieci ot a volunteer corps, or 
certified by the commandant of the, corps 
to which such officer belong*, or, In the 
case of an officer not attmhed to any 
corps, by the officer commanding the 
station or district in which such officer 
is serving, to be imported by the otiieer 
for the purpose of his equipment ; 

(<f) Swords and revolvers which are certified 
by an Inspector-General of Police to be 
part of tlio ordinary equipment of 
members of the Police force under his 
charge ; 

(e) Swords forming part of the equipment, of 
Indian commissioned officers of His 
Majesty’s army ; 



7^o I Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II. -(Import Tariff)— continued. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


Ilf.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

Aims, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORKS— enutd. 


Bs, a. 

It?, a. p. 

f»j 

Arms Ammunition and Military stores— con/d. 





(/) Swords for presentation as army or volun- 
teer prizes ; 





{i/) Arms, aininnnil ion and military stores 
impoitcd With the fjj'iiet ion of the (tov- 
eiunuut ot India lor the use of any 
poiiion of the nnhtniy lories ot a Native 
State m India which may be maintained 
and organized tor Imperial Service ; 





( h ) Morris tubes and patent ammunition im* 
polled by ulhceiH commanding lintudi 
.md Indian n gnnents or volunteer corps 
for the instruction ol their men 




bG 

EXPLOSIVES, namelv, blasting gunpowder, blast- 
ing g< latino, blasting dynamite, blasting robu- 
rite, blasting ton it e,. an d all other sort*, includ- 
ing detonators and blasting fuse. 

* * * 

Ad talon in 

71 per cent. 


CARRIAGES AND (UR IS 




Ti < 

Carriages and carts including motor-ears, 
motor-cycles and motor-Wagons, biryilm, tri- 
cycles, jlniiksbns, bath chairs, pcr.iuibuintoj*, 
trucks, vvheei-bairows, and all otln r sorts ol 
lonveyanccs and comj>onent parts thcieof. 


ii 

74 .. 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 




;.s 

ANTI-I’LAGUE SEKVM 



Free. 

£j9 

Copperas, given 


Ad valorem 

2J percent, 

t(J 

111 

Opium and its alkaloids 

(J in nine and other alkaloids of cinchona 

Seri of 8 
tolas. 


21 0 0 

Free, 

02 

Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines, all soits, not 
otherwise specified— 





Alkali, Indian (saji-khar) 

Alum 

Arsenic (China nmnsil) 

,, other sorts 

cwt, 

>, 

t> 



4 0 

12 0 

3ft 0 

Ad valorem 

7i per cent. 

\\ ” ” 

A :: 


Soda ash and crescent ulkali 

Soda Bicarbonate 

1 

cwt. 

H 

ft 0 

9 8 

7jr u tt 

7J „ „ 


Soda Magadi 

Sulphate of Copper 


5 0 

30 0 

74 ,. , 

7i ,, „ 


Sulphur (brimstone), flow eis . . 

„ .. roll 

.. „ rough 

>* 

13 0 
ia o 

Ad valorem 

n :: 

n , .. 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


No. 

1 

% Names of Articles. i 

1 

Per ! 

1 

1 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
mani|factured — contd. 





CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES 
— contd. 




02 

Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, not 
otherwise specified— contd. 


Re. a. 



All other sorts of chemical products and 
preparations uot olheiwiso specified 
Alop-wood 

Asafoctida (hing) 

fWt 

Ad valorem 

II 

125 0 

71 per cent, 
% :: :: 


,, coarse (hingra) 

Atiiry, Persian 

limislochan (bamboo camphoi) 

Calumba root 

lb. 

ewt. 

42 0 

Ad valorem 

0 9 

25 0 

1 i a it 

l\ 

7* , „ 


Camphor, refilled, othor than powder 

Cassia lignea 

China root (chobchini), rough 

„ „ „ scraped 

Cubebs .. 

lb. 
cwl . 

cWt. 

5 8 

37 0 

15 0 

28 0 

J 75 0 

7i , , 

II ii 


flalungal, China 

Fdlltory (akalkara) 

Peppermint, crystals . . 
ftalep 

cwt. 

19 0 

Ad valorem 

if 

300 0 

l\ » .. 

h ;; 

7 k f 

■ 

< 

1 

Senna leaves ... 

Storax, liquid (lose mellos or s.il.uas) 

All other sorts of drugs, medicines, and 
narcotics. 

cwl. 

Ad valorem 
124 0 

A d valorem 

71 , >, 

74 r 


CUTLEJIY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS. 




oft 

The following Agricultural implements, when 
constructed so that they can be worked by 
manual or animal power, namely, winnowers, 
threshera, mowing and reaping machines, eleva- 
tors, seed -crushers, chaff-cutters, root-cutters, 
horso and bullock gears, ploughs, cultivators' 
scarifiers, harrows, clod -crushers, seed-drils 
hay tedders, and rakes. 




61 

Clocks and watches, and parts thereof. . 

— 

Ai valorem 

7 1 per ceii t. 

65 

Cutlery 

.... 

IS 

7* „ 

66 

The following Dairy appliances, when const- 
ructed, so that they can be worked by manual 
or animal power, namely, cream separators, 
milk sterilizing or pasteurizing plant, milkwra- 
ting and cooling apparatus, churns, butter 
dryers, and butter workers. 



It ICC • 

67 

Electroplated ware 

...a 

Ad valorem 

71 per ecu*. 

68 

HiftDwm, iROHKONGm and Tools, all sorts] 
not otherwise specified. j 

.... 

>» 

1 

71 „ 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff;— continued. 


No. 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS 
AND INSTRUMENTS— contd. 

69 Instruments, apparatus, and appliances, im- 

ported by a passenger as part of his personal 
baggage and In actual use by him in the exor- 
cise ot his profession or cnllii. g. 

70 Telegraphic instruments and apparatus, and 

parts thereof, Imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company . 

71 Water* lifts, sugar- mills, oil-presses, and 

parts thereof, when constructed so that they 
can be worked by manual or animal power. 

72 All other sorts of implements, instruments, 

apparatus and appliances, aud parts thereof, 
not otherwise spec! lied. 


DYES AND COLOURS. 

73 Dyeing and Tanning substances, all sorts, and 
taints and COLOURS and painters’ materials, all 
aorta — 

Alizarine dye, dry, not exceeding 40 pi r cent. lb. 


„ „ ,, o\er 40 per i cut. hut '.ot 

excrediiig GO per cent jt 

„ „ ,, over 50 p**r cert, hut not 

exceeding bO pci cent. „ 

,, ,, ,, ovei CO pe 1 cent hut not 

exceeding 70 per cent. ff 

., ,, ,, over 70 per cent, hut not 

exceeding 80 per cent „ 

», ,, over 80 per cent. . . f> 

,, , , moist, 10 per cent. ... 

>1 J» f, 1 6 i. ■ • « • ,, 

„ 20 „ :, 

.. exceeding 2o pt,r <.ent ,, 

Aniline, u.uisl . . . , . . . . . . 

,, dry „ 

., salts 

Avar bark .. .. .. .. ewfc. 

Cochineal 15 , 

Gallnnts (myrabolams) .... 

„ Persian cwt.. 

All other sorts of dyeing and turning m.ih mis 

Load, rod, dry cwt. 

„ white, dry ft 

Ochre, other than European, all colours. . . . „ 


Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

Its. a. 

Free. 

Ad valorem 

24 per cent. 


Frea 

Ad valorem 

7 J per cent. 

\ 0 

7$ per cent. 

1 8 

n „ „ 

;> o 

74 „ „ 

5 8 

71 . „ 

ti 0 

d 1, <i 

7 8 

7* „ „ 

0 10 

74 1* *» 

0 13 

74 „ „ 

1 0 

74 ,, ,1 

2 0 

74 „ „ 

3 0 

74 „ i. 

r> o 

74 11 11 

Ad valorem 

74 .1 „ 

7 0 

74 „ 

1 2 

74 , . „ 

Ad valorem 

74 „ 

30 0 

74 „ 1 1 

Ad valorem 

74 i, „ 

37 8 

t\ jj 1 , 

40 0 


2 8 

"I ” ” 

4 B »l 11 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


No. 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eojitd. 


DYES AND COLOURS — zontd. 


73 


Dyfino and Tanning Substances, all sorts and 
paints and colo u us and painter's materials, 
all sorts — contd . 

Turpentine 


Vermillion, Canton 


Zinc, white, dry 

All other sorts of paints, colours and painters' 
mnteilals not, otherwise specified, including 
glue aud putty. 


Imperial 
gallon, 
box of 90 
bun files. 


FURNITURE, C AB IN KT W A RE AND MANU- 
FACTURES OF WOOD. 


74 


Furniture, Cabtnktware, and all manufactures 
of wood not.othcrwlse specified. 


GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE. 


Kb. a. 


7 8 
325 0 


7| percent. 


A d valorem 


n 

n 


7* 


#* 


75 Glass and Glassware, all sorts, Chinese and 
Japanese ware, lacquered ware, earthenware, 
China aud porcelain. 

HIDES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 


7i „ „ 


70 


UIDFS AND Skins not otherwise specified, 
LEATHER AND LEATHER MANUFACTURES, 
all sorts, not otherwise specified. 


MACHINERY. 


7i 


>* 


77 


Machinery, namely, prime-movers and compo- 
nent parts thereof, including boilers and com- 
ponent parts thereof ; also including locomotive 
and portable engines, steam -rollers, fire-engines 
and other machines In which the prime-mover 
Is not separable from the operative parts. 

Machinery (and component parts thereof), mean- 
ing machines or sets of machines to be worked 
by electric, steam, water, fire or other power not 
being manual or animal labour or which, before 
being brought, into use, require to be fixed with 
reference to other moving parts : and including 
belting of all materials for driving machinery 

Provided that the term does not Include tools and 
implements to bo worked by manual or animal 
labour and provided also that only such ar- 
ticles shall bo admitted as component parts 
of machinery an are indispensable for the work- 
ing of the machinery and are, owing to their 
shape or to other special quality, not adapted 
for any other purpose. 

Note. — This entry Includes machinery md com- 
ponent parts thereof made of substances 
other than metal, but excludes the arti- 
cles exempted under Nos. 78, 70 and 30, 




M 
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Customs Tariff. 


Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 



Names of Articles. 


Tariff 

ValuaMon. Duty * 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd . 

MACHINERY — could. 

78 Machinery and component parts thereof as de- 

iluetl In No. 77 imported by the owner of a cot- 
ton spinning or weaving mill and proved to the 
satisfaction of the Collector of Customs to be 
intended for use in a cotton spinning or Weav- 
ing mill. 

79 The following articles used in the manu- 

facture of cotton, namely, bobbins (warping) 
lorks for looms, braids, heajd cords, heald knit- 
ting needles, laces, lags and needles for (lobbies, 
pickers (buffalo and others), picking bands, 
picking levers, picking sticks (over ami under), 
reed pliers, reeds, shuttles (tor power looms), 
springs for looms, strappings, and Welt forks, 

80 I)RAWiNa-iN-FRAME9 Imported by the owner of a 

cotton Weaving mill and proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Collector of Customs to bo intended 
lor use in the weaving of cotton. 

81 Machinery and comjjoncnt parts thereof, meaning 

machines or parts of machines to bo worked by 
manual or animal labour. j 


METALS, IRON AND STEEL. 


82 IRON- 


ANGLE— 

Angle, T Best Yorkshire, or Swedish nnd 
similar qualities. 

„ other than Beit Yorkshire or 

Swedish and similar qualities. 

,, other than Best Yorkshire or 

Swedish and similar qualities, it 

galvanized, tinned, or lead coated, 

All other sorts 

Bar, Rod and Channel, including Channel 
for Carriages— 

Bar, Best Yorkshire and similar qualities.. 
,, Swedish and similar qualith s 
,, ,, ,, ,, nail-rod, 

round-rod, and square under inch In 
diameter. 

,, Swedish and charcoal, If galvanized, 
tinned, or lead coated. 

,, other kinds 

,, „ ,, nail-rod, round-rod and 

square under half Inch in diameter. 
,, „ ,, if galvanised, tinned, or 

lead coated. 

Channel, Including channel for carriages 

All other sorts 

Pia 

Eton Bowls 


Ad valorem 7* per cent. 


400 0 2J 

250 0 2 J 

300 0 2* 

Ad valorem 


400 0 2* 

350 0 2* 

300 0 2i 


Ad valorem 2} 



280 0 
Ad valorem 
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Custom Tariff* 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— ao»tinue/h 


1 

No. 

Names of Articles. 

1 



Duty. 

83 

HI.— Articles wholly or mainly 
m anuf act u red— contd . 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL — contd, 

IRON OR STEEL— 


Its. a. 



Anchors and Cables 


Ad valorem 

2| per cent 


Reams, joists, pillars, girders, screw-piles, 
bridge work and other such descriptions o t 
iron or steel imported exclusively for building 
purposes ; including also ridging, guttering 
and continuous roofing. 


» 



Bolts and nuts, including hook bolts and nuts 
lor rooting. 

Hoops and strips— 


** 

24 „ 

, 

Hoops, Best York si lire or Swedish and 
similar qualities. 

ton 

425 0 

2 J i, i » 


„ other than Bot Yorkshire or 

Swedish, ii galvanised, tinned, or 
lead coated. 

.... 

375 0 

2} „ „ 


,, other kinds 

ton 

350 0 



Strips, Best Yorkshire or Swedish and 
similar qualities. 

9t 

425 0 

2 4 1 1 


,, if galvanised, tinned, lead coated, alu- 

minium coated, chequered or pla- 
nished. 


350 0 

24 .. 


„ other kinds 

Nails, Rivets and Washers, all scuts— 

ton 

300 0 

24 > i 


Iron nails , rr>s<\ Wire and flat-headed . . 

cwt. 

20 0 

24 1 1 n 


*, „ other kinds, including galvanised, 

tinned, or lead coated. 


30 0 

24 „ 


Rivets and Washers, iron or steel 


15 0 

24 ,, „ 


Pipes and Tubes, and fittings therefor, such as 
bends, boots, elbows, tees, sockets, flanges and 
the like. 


Ad valorem 

24 „ „ 


RAILS, CHAIRS, sleepers, bearing and fish plates, 
spikes (commonly known as dog spikes), 
switches, and crossings, other tlian those 

described in No. 04, also lever boxes, clips, 
and tic -bars. 

Sheets and Plates, all sorts excluding discs 
and circles which are dutiable under No. 85. 


>t 

24 ti » 


Sheets and plates, Best Yorkshire and 
similar qualities. 

ton 

600 U 

24 ,, „ 


,, „ Swedish and charcoal 

„ 

500 0 

24 , 


„ „ Swedish and charcoal if 

galvanized, tinned, or lead coated. 

— 

550 0 

24 „ 1 1 


Plates, other kinds, above 4 Inch thick 

ton 

325 0 

24 ,» , 1 


Sheets, ,, i, up to 1 „ „ • . 

H 

325 0 

4 „ „ 


Sheet* and plato cuttings 


| 260 0 

24 „ 


Sheets (other than corrugated), and plates, 
other kinds, if galvanised, tinned, lead 
coated, aluminium coated, chequered or 
planished. 


400 0 

24 ,, >t 


Sheets, corrugated, galvanised or black , . 

tom 

350 0 

24 „ 


Wire, including fencing wire and wire row*, but 
excluding wire netting (Which is dutiable 
under No. 85). 

.... 

Ad valorem 

24 „ 1% 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty, 

84 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— canid. 

METALS IKON AND STEEL — cotitd. 

STEEL — 

Angle — 


Jls. a. 



Angle, T . . 

ton 

300 0 

24 per cent. 

2i „ „ 


„ , , ff galvanised, tinned, or lead coated . 

.... 

250 0 


„ „ all other sorts 

Bar, rod, and channel, including channel 
for carriages — 


A<[ micron 



Bar (other (han cast steel) 

ton 

350 0 

21 „ „ 


i , nail-rod, round-rod, and square, other 
than Swedish or similar qualities, under 
J Inch In diameter. 


200 0 

21 , „ 


,, galvanized, tinned, load coated, planish- 
ed or polished. 

.... 

300 0 

n „ . 


„ all other sorts (other than cast btcfl) . . 


:>;>() 0 

n „ „ 


Channel Including channel for carriages 

ton 

280 0 

21 „ „ 


Cast including spring, blistered and tub steel . 


Ad iiiloretn 

21 

85 

Ingots, Blooms, Billets and Slabs 

All sorts of iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof, not otherwise specified ~ 

Iron or steel cans or drums, when Imported con- 
taining petroleum, which is separately assessed 
to duty under No. 33, namely ; — 


i» j 

2 * , „ 


Iron or steel cans, tinned 

Iron or steel cans or drums, not tinned, of 
two gallons capacity — 

can 

0 8 

n „ , 


(a) with faucet caps 

can or drum 

1 12 

7^ ,, »i 


(b) ordinary 

Iron or steel drums of four gallons 
capacity : — 


0 4 

71 „ 


(«) with faucet caps . . 

dium 

2 8 

n >< , 


(b) ordinary 

f V 

1 0 

7 * „ „ 


Iron or steel cans or drums when Imported not 
containing petroleum. 


Ad valorem 

71 „ 


Iron or steel, all other sorts, Including discs or 
circles and wire-netting. 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL. 

* * " * 

ft 

71 „ „ 

86 

Current silver, nickel, bronze, and copper 
coin of the Government of India. 



Free. 

87 

GoLb Bullion and coin 

— 

— 

»» 

88 

Lead, sheets, for tea-chests 

.... 

Ad valorem 

2 |per cent. 
Rs. a. p. 

80 

Silver, Bullion or coin, not otherwise specified 
(See Nos. 86 and 186). 

ounce 

■ • • • 

0 4 0 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff) — continued. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

% 

i 

IVr ; 

1 

I 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 






manufactured — eoutd. 






METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 


Its. a. 




STEEL— amid. 





90 

Silver mate, pilver thread and wire and 


Ad valorem 

10 percent. 


SILVER MANUFACTURES, nil sorts. 





91 

All sorts of Metals other than iron and 






steel, and manufactures thereof, not other- 
wise sped fled— - 






Brass, patent or yellow metal sheets and 

«.Wt 

90 0 

74 „ 



sheathing, weighing, 1 lb. or above per 
square foot, and braziers and plates. 






,, patent or yellow metal (old) „ 

,, 

45 0 

7 „ 

- 


., sheets, flat or In rolls, and sheathing, 

% B # 

Ad valorem 

74 1 1 



weighing less than 1 lb. per square foot. 





,, wire . . 



7i „ 

M 


,, all other sorts 

.... 

>1 

n a 

f 


Copper, bolt and bar. Tolled 


1 1 

74 „ 

• • 


braziers, sheets, plates and sheathing. . 

cwt. 

95 0 

74 



,, sheets, planished 


Ad valorem 

74 t f 

1 1 


,, nails and composition nails 

. .. 

„ 

7* „ 



,, old 

cwt. 

fit) 0 

74 , 

„ 


„ pigs, tiles, Ingots, cakes, bricks and 


70 0 

74 „ 

u 


slabs. 

•j China, white, coppenvare 

lb. 

4 0 

74 „ 



„ foil or dankpana, white, 10 or 11 In. X 

hundred 

5 8 

74 ,, 

u 


4 to 5 In. 

„ foil or dankpana, coloured, 10 to 11 In. 

leaves 

0 8 

74 „ 



X 4 to 5 in. 

„ wire, including phosphor-bronze 


Ad valorem 

74 1 1 



,, all other sorts, unmanufactured and 


Jf 

74 

yj 


manufactured, except current colu 
of the Government of India which 






is free. 






German silver 

Gold leaf 

Lametta 

Lead, all sorts (except sheets for tea chests) . . 


M 

74 

II : 

t f 

4# 


Quicksilver 

Shot bird 

lb. 

cwt. 

3 8 

40 0 

74 !! 

;• 


Tin, block 

t f 

K.0 0 

74 



a t oil, and other sorts 


Ad valorem 

n 

h 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


No. 

Names and Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

r 

Duty. 


111.- Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd, 

i 





METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL — contd. 




01 

All sorts of Metals other than iron and 
btkel, and manufactures thereof, not otherwise 
specified— 


R?. a . 



Zinc or speller, tiles, slabs or plates 

f‘Wt. 

40 0 

7i per cent. 


,, ,, all other sorts Including boilei 

1 lies . 


Ad valorem 

7* .. 


All other sorts of metal*, and manufactures 
thereof. 


•• 

7* , 


PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATIONERY: 




02 

Trade catalogued and advertising circulars 
IMPORTED BY PACKET, BOOK OR PARCEL POST. 



Free. 

03 

Paper AND ARTICLES MADE OF paper and papier 
MACHE, PASTEBOARD, MILLBOARD, AND CARD- 
board nil sorts, and stationery Including ruled 

i or printed forma and Recount and manuscript. 

books, labels, advertising circulars , sheet, or curd 
almanacs and calendars, Christmas, Raster and 
other cards, including cards In booklet form ; 
including also Wasfccpaper and okl newspapers 
tor packing ; but excluding trade catalogues and 
advertising circulars imported by packet, book, 
or parcel post. 


-4d valor’m 

7£ per cent. 


RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING STOCK. 

i 




91 

Railway material for permanent-way and roll- 
1 lug stock, namely, cylinders, girders, and other 
material tor bridges, rails, sleepers, bearing and 
fish-plates, fish-bolts, chairs, spikes, crossings, 
sleeper fastenings, switches, interlocking appar- 
atus, brake gear, couplings and springs, signals, 
turn-tables, Weigh-brldges, engines, tenders, 
carriages, wagons, traversers, trollies, trucks 
and component parts thereof ; also the following 
articles when imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company, namely, cranes, water 
cranes, water tanks und standards, wire and 
other materials for fencing. 


■ 

. 

2* „ „ 


Provided that for the purpose of this entry *' rail- 
way ” means a line of railway subject to the 
provisions of the Indian Railways Act, 1890 , 
and includes a railway constructed in a Native 
State under the suzerainty of His Majesty and 
also such tramways aa the Governor-General In 
Council mav, by notification In the (lateUe of 
India , specifically include therein. 


! 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II. -(Import Tariff)— continual. 


No. 

Njmes of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

91 

III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— cordd. 

RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING! STOCK 
— rontd . 

Railway material for permanent- wav, etc. 

— canid. 

Provided also that only such articles shall be 
admitted as component parts of railway mate- 
rial as are indispensable tor the working of rail- 
ways and are, owing to their shape or to other 
special quality, not adapted for any other 
purpose. 


- 



YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 





Cotton twist and yarn, and cotton sewing or 

DARNING THREAD. 



Free. 

•jo 

Cotton PIECE GOODS, thread other than sewing or 
darning tlmad, and all other manufactured 
cotton goods not otherwise specified. 


Ad valorem 

71 percent. 

97 

Second-hand or used Gunny dags made of jute 


.... 

Free. 

93 

Yarns and Textile Farrics, that is to say — 





Flax twist and yarn and manufactures of flax 

Haberdashery and millinery 

lfnnp manufactures 

Hosiery, cxchulinB cotton hosiery (w No. 05). . 

Jute twist and yarn and jute mamifnetnr's, 
excluding second-hand or used gunny bags 
{see No. 97). 

Silk yarn, noils, and warps, silk thread, silk 
piece-goods and other manufactures of silk. 

Woollen yarn, knitting wool and other manu- 
factures of wool including felt,. 

All other sorts of yarns and textile fabrics, not 
otherwise specified. 


l«/ ml ore m 

» 

74 per cent. 

7* „ ,, 

7h ,, .. 

, 71 

7* v. 

7 4 .. » 

7 * ,, „ 

7* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 




99 

Art, the following works of (1) statuary and 
pictures intended to be put up for the public 
benefit in a public place, and (!J) memorials of a 
public character intended to be put up in a 
public place, including the materials used, or to 
be used in their construction, whether worked 
or not. 



Free. 

109 

Art, works of, excluding those specified in No. 99. 


Ad valorem 

7J per cent. 

101 

Books, printed, including covers for printed hooks, 
maps, charts, and plans, pi oofs, music and 
manuscripts. 



Free. 

102 

Brushes and Brooms 


Ad valorem 

7$ per cent 

103 

Building and engineering materials, includ- 
ing asphalt, oricks, cement, chalk and 11 me, 
clay, pipes of earthenware, tiles and all othpr 
sorts of building and engineering uwterials not 
otherwise specified. 


»# 

74 „ 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


i 

No. j 

i 

Names of Articles. ! 

i 

l 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — could. 





M I SCULL 1 NEO U 8 ~ -could. 


Rs. a. 


104 

CANDLES . . . . . 


Ad valorem 

71 per cent. 

105 

10G 

CORDAGE AND ROPE AND TWINE OP YEOKTVBLU 
MURE. 

Fireworks 


» 

71 „ „ 

71 „ 

J07 

FURNITURE, TICKLE AND APP\ttEL, not Othel'Wl ,e 
described, tor steam, MilWav, rowing ami olhei 
vessels. 



71 „ ,, 

108 

I>ory, manufactured . .. . 


,, 

71 t) i < 

100 

.T K WELLER Y AND JEWELS, inoln ling gold plate mid 
other manufactures of gold. hut. cxrludim; silver 
plate and other nianuhiHures of silver ( see No 
90). 



71 pel cent. 

no 

Matches 


,, 

71 „ „ 

111 

Mats and Matting . 


,, 

7* .. , 

112 

Oilcakes . ... 


,, 

7t 

113 

Oilcloth and Floor cloth . i 


, , 

71 „ „ 

114 

Packing— Kngink vnd Boiler— all so-te, ox 
eluding packing forming a component part ot 
any article Included in No 77:mdNd 91. 


I 

71 „ 

115 

Perfumery, excluding perfumed siuills (s**/* 
No. 10) — 




116 

OoWla luislced and unhusked 

Kapur kaclirl (zedoary) . . 

Patch leaves (patchouli) .. 

Hose-flowers, difed .. . 

Hose- water 

PITCH, TAR AND HAMMER 

rwt. 

Impel U1 
gallon. 

140 0 

30 0 

22 D 

27 0 

5 0 

Ad viloiem 

"1 .. 

;t n 

7* , , . > 

71 „ ,, 

71 „ 

71 „ „ 

117 

POLISHES AND COMPOSITIONS 



71 ,) ,y 

118 

PRINTING AND .LITHOGRAPHING MATERIAL, lUliUi ]V, 

presses, typo, ink, brass rules, rom posing sticks, 
chases, imposing tables, and lithographic stones, 
stereo-blocks, roller moulds, roller frames nml 
stocks, roller composition, standing screw and 
hot presses, perforating machines, gold blocking 
presses, stereotyping apparatus, metal furni- 
ture, paper folding machines, and paging and 
numbering machines, but excluding paper (w 
No. 93). 


M 

1 

1 

21 )» >. 

110 

Prints, Engravings and Pictures, including 
photographs and picture-cards. 

1 

» 

*1 n »> 

120 

Backs for the withering of tea leaf, . , , 


" 

2* „ „ 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— comluded. 


No. 

Names ol Articles. 

% 

Per 

Tariff j 

Valuation. J 

Duty. 


HI,— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 





MISCELL AN EOU S—conld. 


Us. a. 


121 

IUtbder tyros for motors and motor cyrlcs, and 
rubber tubes tor tyres, and other manufactures 
of rubbers not otherwise specified. 


Ad valorem 

7i per cent. 

122 

Ships and other vrpskis for Inland and harbom 
n.wj nation, including steamers, launches, holds 
and bulges, impoiled « utire 01 m sod ion«. 



„ 

1 2!t 

124 

Smokers* requisites excluding tobacco (sc^ 
Nui. 23 to 27). 

Soap . . 


” 

7h „ „ 

H „ j t 

125 

Starch and 1'akik a 



n „ „ 

12f, 

127 

128 

Stone and Marulf, and aitulci made of stone 
and marble. 

Tra-ohfstk of Metal or wood whether imported 
entire or iu sections, piovnlod that the Col lectin 
of Customs is satisfied that they arc imported 
for the purpose of the packing of tea for truns- . 
port in hid K . 

Toil , jst requisites, not otherwise specified 



< S - > * 

21 „ >f 

7* „ „ 

120 

120 

Toy.", playing cards and requisites for garni s and 
«poit<. 

UMmtPf.Lt!>, including parasols and sunshmlef 1 , and 
tilt 111 gs therefor. 


1 > 

7 \ ,1 „ 

74 ,1 „ 

i:il 

The following articles when importi d by the 
owner of fuotton vveru mg null arid proved to the 
aati- tact ion of the Collector nf Customs to he 
INTENDED FOR rsjjj IN 1HE WEAIINO OK ColTON 

01 the baling of woven cotton goods : — 





Aniline blue, Pistil phnte of soda, China clay, 
Chloride, ol magnesium, Chloride of zinc, 
Dressalin, Epsom salts, Farina, Earlnin.i, 
Flannel taping, Glauber saJtr, Glutlna, Cly- 
eeiine substitutes, IL-ald varni&h, Jloop 
iron, Hoop steel, Hi vets lor bales, Sewing 
needles, Sizing paste. Sizing wax. Soda ash, 
Starch, Velvet pulp. 



Free. 

132 

aix other articles wholly or mainly manufac- 
tured, not otherwise specified. 

.... 

Ad laloicm 

7$ per cent, 


IV.— Miscellaneous and unclassified. 


1 


133 

Animals, living, all sort* 



Free, 

131 

Coral \ . 


Ad valorem 

7$ per cent, 

1 .*0 

FoDDm, bran and pollards . . 

1 

»» 

7J ff if 

130 

137 

SFECIMENS Illustrative of natural science, in- 
cluding also antique rolns and medals. 

All OTHER ARTICLES not otherwise specified, 
Including articles imported by post. 


Ad valorem 

Free. 

7$ per cent, 



Customs Tariff. 


Schedule III— (Export Tariff). 


No. 

1 

Names of Articles. 

i 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

( 

Hate of duly. 

l 

Jute other than Bimlipalam Jute. 

Raw .1 ute— 


JU a. p. 

Rs a. p. 


(1) Cuttings 

(2) All other descriptions 

Halo of 400 
lbs. 


1 4 0 

4 8 0 

*> 

Jute manufactures when not in actual use as 
coverings, receptacles or bindings for other 
goods. 




: 

(1) Sacking (doth, bags, twist, yam, rope and 
twine). 

Ton of 2,240 
lbs. 


20 0 0 

1 

(2) llessians and all other descriptions of jute 
manufactures not otherwise specified. 


.... 

32 0 0 

i 


lt\w I!il>es and Skins. 

j 




fl ) Arsenica toil and air iliicd hid<\s — 

1 

1 



(nl Cows. . 

lb 

0 1 2 li 

15 per ten I. 


{ty HuiYaloe- 


0 8 0 



(2) Urysalied hMtfb- 
(h) Co WA 
(M Hnitaln*' 

(->) WcK'ilted — 
(»0 Cow-» . 

(/>) J Hut. i Iocs 

* I) ( io.iL-.kin ^ 

(.*») SlliTJHkm" 


o jo n 
o 6 o 

o 7 u 
0 1 <> 

4 0 0 
‘2 0 0 


4 RiCP, husked or unhuskcd, Including rice flour, Indian rnaund 
but excluding rice brnn and rice dust, which of 82^1 lhs. 
are free. avoirdupois 

weight, 


5 


100 lbs. 


1 8 0 





Some of the effects of the icar period on Indian trad* and finance are shoam by the figures telou; . the amounts are in pounds 

sterling except ■>che,> othenci&e slat* l. 



1916- 17 .. 141.C3 237,07 

1917- 1S . . . 150.42 233,43 

1918- 19 .. 169,03 239,30 

• Re via, d Estimates. t Budget Estimates. 
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India and the War. 

RED CROSS WORK. 


The Joint War Commit tie of the Older of 
St. John of Jeiu-alcm and the British Red J 
Cro^M Socletv, radian Biancli, came into being i 
on 2nd Augu-t, DUO ami ha-, been responsible : 
lor (lie prove, ion ol almost file whole of the ; 
supplies of eoni torts for the sick and wounded ' 
ever since Up to the i nd ol D'17 its own ; 
resources had to be supplemented by grants : 
from the Home Committee but the generous 1 
response to the "OCR DAY” appeal made 1 
by all claves in India secured its financial i 
position and i ol the p.v-l y« ai it has not. onl> : 
been sellv.U[ipoiting but can regaid the future 
without anxiety. 

Tlnh Excellencies the Viceroy, Lady Clmlms- ’ 
ford and the Coimnandei -in-Cliu i are the Rresi- 
d< nt, J«.nly l'revKbnt and Vn c-Riesuh nt 
rispectiveiy ol tin Committee, tile a l fair-* oil 
which are manngid by a General Committee 
composed as follows — 

•Tile Uon*bh Sir Claude Hill, lv C 9 I . <’ 1 E , ! 
1 0 9. (Chau man). 

Colonel Su Luvvh - h Ileppet, Kl , B L (Vi< < - j 
Chid no an, ivunbax) i 

The Uon’ble Mr. \Y. Li Cium, O BJ). (Vic - , 
Chairman, Cali ut! a). i 

•Tlie Hou'hle Mi W. M. TtuiU y, l*SI, C.i B , 
(Viee- Chair man, Delhi). ; 

•Lady Bingh >. 1 

•Lady Ried 

•Miss l>aih\sliire I 

* Lieut, -Ueneiiil T ) O’Donnell .C.B , D 9 O. ; 

The ilon’ble Sir William Viunut, Kt. ; 

The Ilon’ble Sir RobtD Cill.in, K C S I. > 

•Tile Ilon’ble Mnioi-Ucucral W. R. luiwaitb. ‘ 
C.B , C M 0 . 1 Me ; 

The Ilon’ble Nil John Wood, K C.I L , C.S.I , 
C I K. 

The Hun’bh Sir Hamilton Grunt, K.C.I.E, 
C.SI. 

•'Hie Htm'blc Mr Jl. Shaip, GUT , C IB 
J. L, Maltey, lv-q , C I K , J C 9 
♦Jiieut • -Cutout 1 11. Austin Smith, C.J E , 
I.M 9. 

•11. R. Bin lps, Bsij 
*G. Bill u v, Ksq ,C 1 r , T C H 
Lieilt.-CoL I’K M Burlton, 1 A 
The Revd Janus Black , O B B . M V 

*Jjout.-CoJ. II. HossO.RE., f.M.S. 

W. J. latster, Es<] , 0.13.E. (Ilonoiary 

Treasuiei) 

Major A. L Davies. 

E. J. Burk , li-q. , G. Ii K. 

The TToii'ble Mr. I’uj .shotaindas Tliakurda*. 
The lion’ble Baja Sir Bampal Singh, K.C I . E. 
The Hon Lie Bal Bahadur Chaudu Bal 
Chanel, O.B.E 

Major J. C. Coldstream, I, A. (General Secre- 
tary). 

Those whose names are mniked* form the 
Working Committee which Is assish d hv a 
Finan cr Sub-Commilb e and a Medical Sub- 
committee. 

In the beginning of 1018 a reheme of re- 
organization of Bed Cross work throughout 
India and Burma was adopted as the result of 
which each Province became practically autono- 
mous as regards its own Red Cross work. The 
wants of Military hospitals situated within the 


boundaries of a Province became its own special 
care and were met bj a Provincial Committee, 
which ailministerid riovineial Funds and 
organized Work Fames anil other supplies. 
Provinces abo were most generous in sending 
supplies of clothing and other comforts to the 
Bombay Depot. The Gnu ml Committee thus 
relieve d of the supervision of local work was 
i nabli d to concentrate its cncrgit s on eo-ordinat- 
ing Bed Cro.-s woik throughout -Indie, to take 
Hie una-imsi iietrss-ary to avoid over lapping, 
to cmicim* general contiol ov< r the operation's 
ol tlu Bombay Depot and to arrange for supplies 
rerfuutd by Conumsslons omv.as. The risult 
ol the re -oi gam ration proved most satlsiactory. 

Proposed new organisation.— Tn 191 B 
proposal- \\<rc < irculatcd bv the 1’resident oi 
the Joint \\ sir Committee which may be briefly 
summarised ,is billows 

(a) to constitute nil Indian Bed Cios; Sourly 
on a tormal basis , 

(/») to organise ourselves eflieienUy by the 
bnmation oi alliliafed provinekil brain hca ; 

(f ) to co-ordinate on a permanent footing our 
lelalion* with St. John Ambulauee Association 
and the Biidgc. overseas, and 

(ri) to determine the scope, and limitations of 
the at fixities upon wJmh wo should embark. 

In the first jdace, said Sir Claude llill in a 
note on the subject, the necessary steps must bo 
taken lor liv eons! it ut urn of an Indian Red* 
l'jo-s Society with Ih. uu lies in eveiv pio\inc( k , 
and tor Icunli'ing, it ncivhsaiy, the vesting in 
tli.H Soiielx of the .ulnum-l i at ion ot Hie capital 
sums at present to the. m lit ol the Joint War 
Committee and ot such other sums as mny 
hereafter be colleded and (redded to it Action 
is La ing taken by my Committee to obtain 
legal advice as to whether this ran best lie 
olTcrtid by legislation establishing the Indian 
Red Cross Society and enabling it to admin istor 
It* funds on the same broad basis as is provided 
tor in the new Charter of tin 1 British Bed Cross 
iSorutv, or whether the objects can be compassed 
bv oilier means. But my Committee feel 
strongly that whatever may be found to bo 
necessary should be done with as little delay 
as possible. 

The war brought Into being many Committees 

and provincial, district and women’s work par- 
ties weie established ail over the country. For 
the first time there has arisen a realisation of 
the nerd for co-operative effort. lor the relief of 
distress and suffering, an oitort which has been 
shared by all classes and creeds in the com- 
munity. It is one of the alms of the present 
proposals, by organ Ding branches for Bed Coss 
work throughout India to take advantage of 
the machinery which the war has originated, 
and to divert its energies into the much-needed 
work of hospital improvement, both civil and 
military. If it is once realised how poor and 
destitute arc the majority of patients whether 
Indian, European or Eurasian, admitted to our 
civil hospitals, the Joint War Committee feci 
confident that the attempt to reconstitute the 
relief organisations, which came into being with 
the war, for the purposes wo now have in view 
will meet with the readiest and most catholic 
response. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 

■ T 5?, an i°41 cem !7 lt > ma ? e 11111,5 lwhi Durbar, tho flrat wounded officer back to the main 
In 1911, that in future Indians would bo eligible ! trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
for the Victoria Cross gave satisfaction which carried back hig Adjutant. He set a rnaffni- 
waa increased during the War by the award of : fleent example of courage and devotion to 
that decoration to the following:-- ! his officers 

,omu ba< f> a V (Jhen Sepo# Khudadad Khan, | Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9fh Bhopal Infantry.— 
ti *aluchi»» -Ou Ml st October 1914, at ; For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
Hollcbckc, Belgium, the British Ofhcer in duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
charge of the detachment having been wonn- , Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
ded, and the other gun put out of action by the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
a shell, bepoy Khudadad, though himself j officer's Wound and then dug cover for him with 
wounded remained working his gun until all i his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
the other five men of tho gun detachuwnt had to very heavy rilie fire. For live hours until 
Deen killed. nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwal 1 shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
Rifles.— For great gallantry on the night ol side, lie then, under cover of darkness, went back 
the 2oTd-L*4th November 1914 near Festubert for assistance, and brought the offic er Into safety. 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re*\ Nnick Shohamad Khan, 89th Punjabis— For 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
dies, and, although wounded in two places in machine-gun section in an exposed position in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of tin* front of and covering a gap in our newline with- 
flrst to push round each successive traverse, in In 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
Ihe face ot severe fire from bombs and nlles at , t ion . He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
the closest range. Worked his gun single-handed aftn all his men, 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, except two belt-iUlm, had become casualties. 
55tli I’oke’s Rifles.— -For most conspicuous For three hours he held the gap under very 
bravery and great ability at \pres on 20th heavy fire while it Was being made secure. 
April 1915, when ho led ids platoon wilh When his gnu was knocked out by hostile 
great gallantry during the attack, and alter- Am he and his two belt-fillers held their 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- ground with lilies till ordered to withdraw, 
ment (when no British Officers were lelt) and With three mm sent to assist him ho then 
kept them under his command until the retire- brought back his gun, am munition, and one 
ment. \va* ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subsc- severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable ally, he himself returned and removed allrc- 
courage In helping to carry eight British and maining anna and equipment except two shovels. 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to Rut for his great gallantry and determination our 
very heavy fire. Uno must have been penetrated by the eimmy. 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 2-3rd Gurkha Rifle*.- < Lance-Da fednr Govind Singh. -i>tn Cavalry, 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations — l'or mo-t. conspicuous br,iv< iy and devotion 
against the German tienehes south of Mauquis- to duly m tinier volunleeiing to carry messages 
sart. \Mien himself wounded , on the 25th Sep- . between the regiment and biigade heiid- 
teinber 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier quaiter.-. a distance ol 1 A miles over open pi on ml 
of tho 2nd J Leicestershire Regiment behind tho 1 which was undn tin olio rvnl ion and heavy flic 
first line German trench, and though urged by . ot tho enemy. lit succeed* d r ach time In dell- 
the British soldier to save himself, he remained vvnng his mt.-siige although on each occasion 
with him all day and night. In the early morn- his horse was shot, and lie was compelled to 
irg of the, 20th September, in misty weather, he \ finish the journev on loot, 
brought him out through the German wire, and, RiflemanKaran Bahadur Rano,2!Srd Guiklia 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety Rifles.— I* oi conspicuous hravviy and resource 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas la acl.ion under adver-c conditions, and utter 
one after the other. He then Went bacKllJ .contempt ol dangi r during an atta* k. He with 
broad daylight for tho British soldier and brought ft few other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
him in also, carrying him most of the way in creeping lonvard with a Lewi-, gun in order 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire, to engage an enemy machine gun which hud 
Hnvildar (than Lance-Naick). Lain, caused sev< re casualties to officers and other 
41st Dogras. — Finding a British Officer of ! tank* who had ;dt< mpted to put it out ol action, 
another regiment lying close to the enemy ’ No. I ot the Lewis gun part v ojs'iied fi*e and wns 
lie dragged him Into a temporary shelter , shot immediately Without ;i momuit's hesi- 
wh ieti ho himself had made, and in which : tat ion Karan Bahadur pushed the dt ad man 
ho had tlready bandaged four wounded . orf the gun, and in spite ol bombs thrown at him 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard and heavy fire trom both Hanks, he opened firn 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Regiment who and knocked out tin* em my machine gun crew, 
was lying in the open severely Wouuded. The Then switching his fire oil the < nrxny bombers 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 1 mid riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out fire. He kept hi * gun In action, and showed the 
itt that direction, but Lancc-Naik Bala insisted 1 ar* atest coolness in removing defects which had 
on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to i twice prevented the gun irom firing, lie did 
crawl back with him on his back at once. When i magnificent work dunng the remainder of the 
this waa not permitted, he stripped off his own day, and when a withdrawal was ordered, 
clothing to keep the wounded officer warmer i assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
and stayed with him till juBt before dark, when close to him. lie displayed throughout a very 
he returned to tho shelter After dark he carried | high standard of valour and devotion to duty 
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Ressaidar Badlu Singh, 1 4th Lancers, 
attached 20th Lancers.-— For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. os Samurivch Village. On nearing 
the position fiesta idar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the lelt front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy ra&ualtios 
to the squadron, lie was mortally wounded 


on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of tho machine guns single-handed , but all the 
machine guns and infantry had surrendered 
to him before ho died. Ills valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar c ing Negi, 2nd Battalion 
39th Uurhwul Rifle# — For most, conspicuous 
; bravery on l Oth March 1915 at Neuvo Chapello. 
During an attack on the German position he 
I was one of a bayonet party with bombs w'ho 
I entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
i the enemy until they were eventually forced 
' to surrendt r ITo wa* killed during this en- 
gagement. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


The following regulations concerning passports 
are the chief 

1. Applications for Indian Passports must 
be made in the prescribed form, and submitted 
cither direct or through the local authority— (a) 
in tho case of a resident in British India, to the 
Local Government or Local Administration 
concerned; (b) in the case of a resident in a 
Native State, to the Agent to the Go\eim>i- 
Gencral or Political Resident concerned. 


have verified the declaration. Naturalized 
British subject b will be described as such, in 
their Passports, which will be issued subject to 
the necessary qualifications. 

d. Small duplicate unmounted photographs 
of the applicant (and wife, if to be included 
must be forwarded with the application for a 
Passport, one of which must he certified on the 
back by the person verifying the declaration 
made in the application form. 


2. The charge for an Indian Passport is Re. ] . 

3. Indian Passports nro »;i anted to— (a) 
Natural- born British subjects; {b) wives and 
widows of such persons ; (c) Persons naturalized 
lu the United Kingdom, in the British Colon a cs 
or In Tndia; and (d) Subjects of Native States 
in India. A married woman is deemed to be 
a subject of the State of which her husband 
is for tub time being a subject. 

I, I’asspoiK are ‘^milled upon the piodue 
turn of a dcelaiation bv tin* applicant (in the ca-e 
of ehild under 15 leouiiing a sepaiate pisspoi 1 
by tho child's p treat «»r gmudiaiD in I he pi e 
scribed form of application verified by a declara- 
tion made by a Political Officer, Magistrate, Justice 
of the Peace, Police Officer not below the rank of 
Superintendent or Notary Public , resident in 
India. If jHissible the declaration should be 
signed by an o'ficer ol the district in which tho 
applicant is resident. . Otherwise the Issue of n 
Passport may be delayed while enquiries are 
being made from the local authorities. 

6. If the applicant for a passport be a Natur- 
alised British subject, the certificate of natural |- 

zation mast be forwarded with the form of appli- 

cation to the Officer empowered to grant the 
Passport. It will be returned with the Passport 
to the applicant through the person who may 


7. Indian Passport Bare not available beyond 
two years from the date of issue. They ‘may 
be renewed by any competent British Authority 
for four further periods of two vcarB each after 
which fresh Passports must be obtained. The 
fee for each renewal is Re. 1, 

8. Passports cannot be issued or renewed 
on behalf of persons already abroad ; such 
persons should be told to apply for TassportB 
to the Loudon Foreign Office or nearest British 
Mission or Consulate. Passports must not be 
sent out of India by post. 

9. In the ease of an applicant, for a PaB&port 
being unable to write English a transcription 
in English should be placed below the applicant's 
vernacular signature in the form of application. 
In the case of an illiterate person, a thumb 
impression should be substituted for a signature 
on the f oi m of application, which should be 
certified by the person verifying the declaration. 

Tarda nushio or gosha women desirous of 
travelling from India to Malaya, the Straits 
Settlements, the East Africa* Protectorate, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, Mauritius, the Nyassaland 
Protectorate and the Union of South Africa are 

exempted from the necessity of attaching their 
photographs to their applications for passports 
or of appearing In person before the passport 
issuing authorities. 
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Racing. 


Calcutta. 

t Season 1918-10 ]. 

Governor's Cup. Distance l^miles. — 

Mr. Galstaun’s St. Quin. (Hst. 51bs ), Barden. 1 
Mr. Ainsworth’s Glacomi (7st lOlbs \ Rose. 2 

Mr. Guthrie’s Caldor Vale (8st. 71 Its.), 

Macabe 3 

Mr Goculdaas’ Matchlock (7flt.121l* ), Flynn 4 

Also Ran One (Ost. Oil* ), TCiltoi 
(flat.), Thunder (8st. 1 libs.). King's 
Faro (8st. 3U*.), Red Quill (7st. 311*.), 
Bright Bird Gist. 1211* ), Reigning Star 
(Ost lOlbs.), and Little Star (C*t. 711 * , 
carried 7st, 511* ). 

Won by three and a half lengths . 21 length*; 
and a head Time — Amins. 2 sees 

Metropolitan Plate. Distance (i furlongs — 

Mr. Walsh's Necessity (Tst 711* ), North- 
inorc 1 

Mr. Coculdas-V Verge (Ost. 1211*.), Huxley. , 2 
Mr. Rnmshaw's Poignant (Hst 311* ), Harji- 
son . . . . . . . . . . :i 

Captain Bouvet’s Loiniors d’Or (7 h< . lilbs ), 

J, Flynn 4 

Also Ran : — Bwlaml (Hst 411* ), Svnncx 
(8st. 3 lbs ), Pastime (Hat ), and Toot- 10 
(7st l.'UbH ). 

Won bv one and 3 lengths : 3 and one 
length r l Imo — liiiiu. II 1-5 secs. 

Piince of Wales PJale. Di-tan'o 1 mile. — 

Mr. DonetiPs King’s Fare (Hst ), Harrison . . 1 
AHs. Ainsworth's Little Nan (Hst. 2H* ), 

Rose 2 

Air. Guthrie’s Sampler (Sst.), McCall . . 3 
Captain Bouvet's Lou vie rs d’Or (8st. .3 lbs.), 

Flynn 4 

Also Ran : — Ballaghtobin (8st. 711*.), C alder 
Vale (Hst. 01bs.)~ Eagle's Nest (7Ht 4 lbs ), 
Camberley (7st 4lbs.), and Reigning 
Star ((1st. 71bs.). 

Won by threo-fourth length, one ami a 
quarter length . and a length. Tune — 

1 mlu. 29 secs. 

Carmichael Cup. Distance 1J mile — 

Air. Galstauji’s St. Quin (7st. 711*.), Rose . . 1 
Mr. Goculdas*’ Baron vale (7st. 7 lbs ), S J. 


Meekings . . . 2 

Captain Bouvet’s Louvirrs d’Or (8st. 4lbg,) ( 
Pullin A 


Also Ran : — Kiltoi (Dst, lOlbs.), Double 
Scotch (9st.), Ballaghtobin (9st.), Oros 
(ftst.), Rcdspenr (8st. 411*.), King’s Fare 
(8st. 411*.), Necessity (Tst. 711*.). 

Won by three lengths: one and a half length; 
and one and ft half length. Time— 

% mins. 6 4-5 secs. 


Macpherson Cup. Distance St. Lcger 
Course — 

Air. Guthrie’s Thunder (8st. 8lbs.), Pullin . . 1 
ATr. Guthrie’s Caldor Vale (8st. 7 lbs.), AleCall 2 
AH. J. Ainsworth’s Glacomi (8st. lib.), Rose, 3 
Arr. GocuMass* Matctilock (7*t. lilbs.), 
Flynn 4 

Also Ran One ( 9sfc. 8 11*.) St. Quin 
(Ost.. 4 lbs), Kiltoi (8st 121m.), Double 
Scotch (IH&t lilbs) and Bright Bird (6at: 

7 lbs, carried 7st). 

Won by a short head, a neck and a head. 
Tune. — 3 mb*. 1 1 ]-f»sces. 

Indian Grand National. Distance 3 miles — 

AH Cunningham's Black ATniler (I2st. 711*.), 

Williamson 1 

Mr Goeuldass’ Yuan (10st. 1311*.), Scott .. 2 
AH. Allan’s Brandlclioc ( ICKt- 1011*,), White. 3 
AHasrs 14nnct.il and Page's Trhhflcld (list. 

211*.), Barker 4 

Also Ran * — Lesto (list. Oil*.), Ararie 
Antoinette (lOst. 91 bs ) (fell), Canberra 
(10st. 811*.) (tell). Footstci* Fearless (Ost. 
Kill*.), Sea Lad (list.), ami Tarfoot (8st ). 
Won by li lengths, 12 length* and 1 
lengths. Time ■ 0 inius 2 2-5 secs. 


Bombay. 

P.yenlla Club Plate Distance 1 J miles — 

AH F. T. F ()<‘ Sousa’s Mordennis (.Hst. 

711*., ranied 8st. 8|hs ), Trcnowvth . . 1 
AH. Af Go^uldass’ William the Beau (7st - 

811*.), Purtoosingli 2 

AHs. G 1C. D Langley’s Carvanda (7st. 

911* ), Aleeklngs 3 

AH Guthrie’s Sa npier (7sfc 1311* , carried 

8st ), Bow ley 1 

Also Ran — -Thunder (9-t. libs ), Calder Vide 
(list. 2111* b I’ Irst Flier (1M.), Auivreck 
(8st. toll*.), Gtaeoinl (8st.81bs.), Fiz Yama 
(8st. 711*.), Matchlock (8st. 31bs ), Baron- 
vnle (7st. 7U* ), Brendan (8st 2H* ), 
Ballaghtobin (Hst ), ami Klnsale (7-t. 

711* ) 

Won by a neck, a short head dividing the 
second, third and fourth. Time — 2 mins. 

34 secs. 

Grand Western Handicap. Distance 
1 mile — 

AH. M. GoculdaSi* William the Beau (7st. 

511*.), Lynch 1 

Alessrs. J. 11. Skelton and W. P. Pechey’s 
Llnngeinor (Ost 411*.), Tcmplcmnn . . 2 

Mrs. J. L. Ainsworth Little Nan (8st. lOlbs.), 

Rose 3 

Mr. R. R. 8.’s Klasak (7st. 91bs.), Colli* .. 4 


1 
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Also nki : — Cahle.r Valo (9st. 71ba ), Sam- 
pler (Sst, 81bs.), Anthracite (74. Gibs ), 
First Flier (94. 21bs ), Oros (Hst. 1‘lllw ), 
Brendan (Hst, J31b> ), Ardvreck (84. 

71bs ). Bnllaghtobln (8st 71b* ), Barnovnlc i 
(7xt. l’Ubs ). (‘.ningdlan (7st SIbs.), ami j 
JScreHsit) (74 Tibs.). 

Won by a slant neck, three- quarter length, 
half a length Time.- -1 mm 89 Kies 

MunsfleM Plate, Dixtawv (i fuilongs, M 
yard* — 

Mr M Goculdasx’ Verge (‘Ft. Illbs ), W. 

I J II vl» V . . . . . . . . . . 1 j 

Mr H. U S V Quarryman (04. lilbs), F. ! 

Tempt man . 2 I 

Mr M. lloeuMass’ Forfeit Lass (74 Mbs ), 
Pmtooxmgb .. .. . . 8 | 

Mr Guthrie's Anlluaute (Oxt lllbs), i 
Norfbmore .. .. .. . 4 

Also linn — klangcmor (8*t. 1 Ub< ), Poign i 
ant (Sst. Mbs) Blank Walnut. (74 j 
lOlbs ), I’astmu (7st. Mbs y earned 74. 

Slbs ), and Symrex (74 . 41 hs ) | 

Won b\ tliree-<|uart< rs of a length * one I 

and a quart* j* length-. , a nick. Time — ] 

1 min 1 1 U-5 sees. j 

Flying Plato Distance finking* (straight.) — 

Mr K. Nhinde’s Black Walnut (7 *t 71b*.), 

hvnoh 1 

Mr, II. 31 K.V. Pat lick (74. lulbs ), Colli* . . 2 
Mr W Goeuldass’ Tagamor (74 lOlbs ), 
Norik more . . . . . . . . d 

Mr M Goeulda'-*' Verge (94 12lbs ), llnv ! 

ley . . . . . 1 

Also It, in --Fonurd 111 (s4 ”db* ), I’oifiM I 
hn*s (7st Tibs ), Poignant (84, JOfb- ), j 
and To«>4»e (7st ), j 

Won by a nee]., head divided eeoml. third 
andfomlh. Time -a 9 secs 

Willingdon Plate DMaiPe I { miles • 

Afr B II Gahagan'. Ardwcck (84 Ubs ), ■ 

Lynch . . . . , . . 1 j 

Mr ,f C„ Galskinn’s Ore* (Xst I lib* ), Ruiz. 2 ! 
Mr*. J 1. Ainsworth’s lattle Nan (84. ■ 

8lbs ), Rose 3 ■ 

Mr. M Gociildass’ William the Beau (7st., 
Olbs ), Pm toosmgli .. .. ..1 

Also Ran * — Llaugemor (9st Mbs ), | >or- 
smgham (94.), Brendan (.Sst 7ll>x ), 
Mordennis (8st 711>s ), Sampler (Sst. 
libs ), Baronvale (74. Olbs.), and ICinsalo 
(7st Olbs ). 

Won by a head, a neck, a short heal. Time 
— 2 imns. 7 3-5 secs. 

Cola ha Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. K 11. S.'ix Waynflcta (94. 31 ba ), 

F.Tcrnplcmun .. 1 i 

Mr E. k. F. DeSovsa'a County Cricket ; 

(Sst. 81 bO, r JTeno\veth . . . . ■ ■ - } 

Mr Kelso’s Miss Holies tone (74. 8 lbs ), | 

Oolite 3 

Mr. Pino’s Penny Pic (04. 51b*.), Harrison. 1 ' 


Also Pan : — Gunning (9sfc. 1211)8.), Mazboot 
(94. 6lbs.) f Reds pear (94. 31bs.), Eagle’s 
Nchti (84. lOlbs.), Enchantment (7st. 
711w.) t Bed Quill (8st 21hs.), Little Trout 
(8st.), Birthday Clothes (Hat.), Royal Band 
(8xt,), Koval Ambition (7st. 131bs., carried 
84, lllli.). Country Lad (74. 111b, s.), 
Bright Bird (A4. libs ), and Athlete (7st. 
21bs,, carried 7st. Mbs ), 

Won by one length , the same ; three- 
quarter length. Time— *4 min 40 aces. 

Bombay City Plate, Distance 1 \ miles — 

Mr Guthrie’s (’alder Vale (84, Mbs.), Bar- 
nett 1 

Messrs It D Sethna and Frank’s Brendan 
(74 lOlbs ), lfarn*on .. .,2 

Mr li ft Gahagau's Ardvreck (7x1, lOlbs,), 
kynch . . . . . . , . . 3 

Mi . Guthrie’s Sam pin (7st. lOlbs ), Buckle v, 4 
Also Ban — Tliinider (Sst. Idlbs ), Bache- 
lor’s Wedding (84. lOlbs), Oms (7st 
lOlbs), Bagk’s NV4 (84 albs.), ami 
Cairngdlnnn (7xt. lOlbs ) 

Won by a neck: half a Fngth : one length 
Tinu — 2 mins. 0 8-5 se< s. 

Melbourne plate, Distance 7 furlongs, 05 yards — 


Mr .1 C GaDtaun’s Oros (8xt. 5lbs . carried 
84 C.lb-. ), Rmz 1 

Me<q*s .T II Sk(‘lton and W. P. Peohey’ft 

I la mu mo r (Sst l.llbs ), I mnpksman .. 2 
Mr Gulluie'a Anthracite (74. Mbs ), 

J. i pin t h 3 

Mr M Goeuldass’ William tins Beau (74. 
7llr' ), Pmtoosingh 4 


ABo Ban -Dersmgham (l)xt lib.), Triple 
Alh.meo (94 ), Ardvreck (Sst 91b*.), 
Simpler (84 Mbs ), Tootsie (7st libs ), 
Tagamor (Sst dibs ), Knixiile (7st,. 111b* ), 
and Necessity (7.4. lOlbs.). 

Won by a neck, one and a half lengths ; 
one length. 'Time — 1 min. 30, secs. 

Malabar Mill Plate. Didame 0 furlongs, 

11 yards — 

Mr, It, R H’a Quarryman (0.-.1 . 3|bs ), 
Teiupleinan .. .. .. 1 

Mr M (hn’iildass' Verge (9st, .’libs,), Huxley. 2 
Mr T. Tej pal’s Glass Jtoek (7.4. lOlbs,), 
M**e kings . . . . . . . . . . 3 

All. It. Jl. ,S *.s Patrick (7st Idlbs.), Collia .. 4 
Won by a short head , three lengths : 
three-quarters of n length. Time — l 
mm V> 2-7) secs. 

Innovation Plate, Distance 0 furlongs, 41 
jards — 

Mr B It. S V Quarryman (94.), Temple- 
man . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr M Goru Klaus’ Forfeit Lass (74. 21bs.), 
Piirtoo-xjngh . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. M Goculdass’ Tagamor (74. Slbs ), J. 

R. Flynn 

Mr M. Goculdass' Verge (9st. 131bs.), Hux 
ley 


3 
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Also Ran * — Llangcinor I21bs.), Poign- 

ant <<3o*. liiuv), Necessity (7at. 121bs.), 
Black •Walnut) (Tat. lOlbs ), Sy inrex 
(7st. Olbs.), Tootsie (7st,. 

Anthrncitc (7st. 211m.). 

Won comfortably by one * length ; half a 
length; one length. •rime — l min. 

15 secs. 

Turf Club Cup. Distance 1} miles — 

Mr. It Tf. Caha^an’s Colliuawood (9M. 

121bs ), Howley .. .. .. .1 

Mr. It It. S.’s Kay id (Ost. lOlbs ), F. Tem- 

plcmau . . *2 

Mr It.. R S.’s Dartmoor (JM 31 Ih ), ColHs . . 3 
General Nuwabzada Obaidulla K Inn's 

Fury (fist ' llllis., can h-d 7st Mbs.), 
Harrison . . . . . . . . . . I 

Abo Ran — Dm ban Cist ), Ga/nl (7st. 
filbs), Mamiil (H-t Bibs). lJakum (late 
Mcrrilv) (fist, Tibs), I'.nl (Sst 81b* ), 
Nawubzada (7st. 711m), Quantity (7-t 
511m ), Mooltan (7d. 5 llm , carried Tot. 

Tibs ), Amir Aswml (7st. Him ), Ni/im-ul- 
Mulk (Tst :51bs.), Royal Court, (fist, 1 Jibs ), 
Rose Hill (Ost . Bibs., rank'd Ost. I libs ), 
and Caulklcy (late CouseilpDon) (Ost. 

7lbs , earned Tst. olbs.). 

Won by half n length , one length ImUmciii 

second, third and fourth. Time— 2 
mins 5i 2-5 sees. 

Bombay Dei by. Dbtaiuv 1 \ miles — 

Mi Ali bm Talib’s llakum (late Ueiiily) ! 

(Ost 4Ibs , rallied Ost. albs ), .Japlu'th . . lj 
Mr R. H Gahagin’s CoUinL'uood (9st 

lllbs.), Bow ley 2 : 

General Nuuabzada Ob.udulla Khan's Fail | 

(8st. 8lbs ), Ruiz 3 i 

Mr. AH bin Talib’s Mamiil (S*t, 51bs , earned 
Bsfc Olbs.), Huxley I 

Also Ran — Dartmoor (Ost 71bs ), Palermo 
(7st. 811)3,), Look Out, (Ost this , earned 
Ost lllbs), [AimrlKint (Rst. 51b*). Tas- 
mania (7st. 81bs ).and All .loy (7st fibs ). 
Won by a head ; a short head ; four lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 50 sees. 

Dcaleis' Plato. Distance 1 mile — 

General Nnwabzada Obaidulla Klim’s 
Earl (8t?t. ?lb* ) ( Karnson .. ..1 

Mr R. H. Gahagan’s Collimrwood (Ost,. 

Bibs.), Bowley . . , . , . . . 2 

Mr Heat’s Portcullis (Ost. 1 libs.), Purtoo- 
plugh 3 

Messrs Dara Cowa«jec nnd Arnold’s Red 
Cross (9st. 4 lbs ), Ffardy -1 

Also ltan '--White Silk (Ost. rtlbs ), Jaw ad 
(fist. lllbs.), Palermo (7st. 1211)3.), Dart- 
moor (Ost libs.), Nanvab*/adft (Bsf. JOlbs ), 
Longboat (8st. 311#.), Look Out (fist, 
lllbs., carried 7st.), Good J.uck (7st. 
131bs.), Investor (7st. 121bs ), and Ayr 
laddie (fist. 7H«.). 


Won l>y one and ft quarter lengths , a shoifc 
head ; one and ft quarter lengths. Time 
—1 min. 50 4-5 sees. 

Gough Mcuprial Plate. Distance 7 fur- 
lonus, 05 yards — 

Messrs. Dara Oowasjeo and Arnold’s Red 
Cross (Ost. 13lbs.), Trenoweth . . . . 1 

Mr. Ren ben Solomon’s Dictate (fist. 71bs ), 

North mom . . . . 2 

General- Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan's 
Fury (7.*t. 5)bs ), Harrison , . . . 3 

Mr. AT GocuUlass’ Mechanic (Tst. 51M.), 
Purtoosmgh .. . . .. ..1 

Also Ran ■ — Kim mill (9*t. 71bs ), Dartmoor 
(Ost. Mbs ), AiuIz.l (8st ). Defender 
j (S^f filbs , rallied 8*t. BJlw.), ( iaz.il 

j (R->1 , carried 8*1 2lhs ), Ikittleaxe 

| (7-<1 libs, oaiiied 7,*k. Albs), Warminster 

i < 7st filbs) Poudei Putt (fist lOlbs, ear- 

I lied 7s t 21 bs ), AU Allah (fist. 71b« , 

; earned fist. 12!bs ), and Angler (fist 

- Tibs , earned fist lulbs ). 

| Won by a short nock, one length and a short 
! head Time— 1 mill. 10 2-5 sees, 
l 

| Sir Cowasjei Jehangir Plate. Distance fi 
Inrlongs, iL yaids — 

Mr Mi bm T.rfib’i White Silk (Ost. Ribs.) 

W. Hu vie V I 

Messrs. M T and M SlnlH’s Sul Mat (fist. 

7lbs , eiini- d 7st 511 m ), Collis . . . . 2 

Mi R R S ’s Halt moor (9*t ) V. TempJe- 
imiu .. .. .. ., .3 

Mr. S' Jt Doha's Mooltau (7 i Ribs), 
Jhiokley ..I 

Also Ran —Four \e» h (8-d 1111 m) Mettle 
(fist Tibs, oanwil I'.-d . lOlbs ), Rizam-ul- 
-Mulk (8*1 Jib), / uheli (7sfc. lOlbs.). 

I oid Rosebery (7st Ribs), Red Prince 
(7,->t. 711 m ), Osprey (7sl libs ), Balloon 
(fi-t 12Jbs , can led 7*-t ). Sihir Streak 
(fist. 7 lbs.), an ! Poweiful (fist. 71I»S., 
can led <»st L2lb.. ». 

Won b\ three-ipi.iitei.s of a 1» nirtli ; half a 
length m paiated tin Second, third and 
tom til. Lime- -l min. 2t 5-5 secs. 

Gaye Plate. Distance 1 \ miles — 

Mr. Ali bin Talib’s Mamiil (Hst, ), .iaphctli . . 1 
General Naaalr/ada Obaidulla \ 

Khan’s Fail (8st, Olbs ), | 

Ruiz . . . } Dead heat 2 

Mr. R. R S’s Kay id (lid. 

Olbs.), Tenipleniaii . . . J 

Mr. N Jehanglr’s Nassau (Tst , carried 

Tst lib), Whit o 4 

Also Ran - -Dniban (Ost. ‘111>s ), Palermo 
(fist Tibs ), Xnwabzndft (Tst L21b3.), 
Moo It an (T^t. Olbs.), <)uantitv (7st. Olbs.), 
Amir As wad (7st,. Bibs ), Royal Court. 
(Tst. 21 bs ), Bluey Lee (fiwt. 121>»s , carried 
Tst. 51b* ), arid Tawdry (fist 121tw.). 

Won by om- and quarter length; dead heat 
for second place ; the lourth one 
lengtli oJf. Time — 2 mins. 21 3-5 secs. 
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Racing. 


Lucknow. 

Great Oudh Handicap. Distance 0 fur- 
longs— 

Messrs. C. Fitch and J. D. %cott’s Lord 

Grey (8st. 4Jbs.), Flynn 1 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun's Toylcnc (8st. lSlbs.), 

Harrison 2 

IT. 11. the Maharaja of Gwalior’s Symp- 
toms (104. 711)8.), Trahan .. ..3 

JI. FI. the Maharaja of Patiala's Little 
Wonder (74. Gibs.), Northmore . . , . 4 

Won by three lengths, a short head between 
second and third, one and quarter 
lengths between third and fourth. 
Time — 1 min. 2 4-5 sees. 

Lieutenant-Governor’s Cup. Distance 
H miles — 

Thakur Sri pal Singh’s Talcum (Ost. 71bs.), 1 
Flynn 

Mr. Wilton Barlet's Sungrebee (Ost. 911)8.), 
Voting 2 

Mr. C. P. Page’s Tarquin (7st. Olbs.), Rose. . 3 
!f. 11. the Maharaja of Patiala’s Lebanon 

(CM. ), Trahan 4 

Also Kan ---Grace field (KM, 41bs.), Cauld- 
ron (7st. 41bH.) f Diana and Bezik (Ost., 
carried Gst. i)lbs.). 

Won by $ length, 3 lengths between second 
and third. Time — 2 mins. 121 secs. 

Murray Cup. Distance li miles — 

Thakur Sripal Singh and Rajcndm Singh’s 
Hartaraz (84. 91bs,), Flynn . . . . 1 

Mr Alibo’s Black Friar (Ost 3Ibs ), Pullin . 2 
Mr. llameecl rddin Ahmad's Black I’unee 

(Gst.), Ahdul Khalik 3 

Won by 1 lengths, 1J lengths between 
second and third. Time — 2 mins. 45 
3-5 sees. 

Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Licut.-Col. A. W. Cook Young’s National 
( lOst, Gibs.), Capt. Bernard . . . . X 

Mr. Rosseo and Captain J. Grant’s Grey Buz 
(lOst. Olbs.), Major Wilson . , . . 2 

Major 0. G\ L. Koran’s Burg (04. 71bs ), 

Owner 3 

Licut.-Col. J. S. IUvett Canute’s (Kbsa 
(104. Gibs,), Captain Robinson , . . . 4 

Also Ran : — Rufus II (list. 41l>s.), Fatlie- 
bag (list. 41bs.) t Hatham (list. 4lbs.), 
Kliazna (list, lib.), Fairy Gold (list, 
lib., carried list. 3Ibs.), Nelson (104. 
Olbs.l, Taisur (lOst, 31bs.), and Mushroom 
(lOst'. 31bs,). 

Won by ono length ; three-quarters of a 
length, half a length Time — 1 min. 

42 sees. 

Sandown Chase. Distance 21 miles, over the 
steeplechase course. — 

Captains J. M. Wallington and W. M. 

Ne will's What Next (9st., carried Ost, 
41bs.) f Captain Ncwttl 1 


Captain B. n. Bovan Potman’s Harmony 
(lOst, carried 10s t Majo* wu»on . . Z 

Also Ran -—Canberra (12st., carried 12st. 
31bs.), Captain Spooner refused. 

Won by three lengths. Time. — 5 

mins. 11 seeft 

Lucknow Chase. Distance about 2 miles 
over the steeplechase course. 

Mr. IF. V. 8. Dillon’s The Baron (lOst.), 
Major Koran* . . . . . . . . 1 

Captain H. M. Fleming’s Red Lucifer (Ost. 
llllia,), Captain Bernard .. .. ..2 

Captain Hartley Clarke’s Hope Deferred 
(9st.), Crowden 3 

Major W. G. W. Durham's Magpie (9st. 
31bs . carried 9sl 1011*. ), Owner . . . . 4 

Also Ran.— Canberra (124. 51bs.), and 
Don’t Worry (124, 311*.). 

Won by two lengths, four lengths betweeu 
second and third, 20 lengths between 
thiid and fourth. 


Gwalior. 


Gwalior Cup. Distance 11 miles — 

Mr. E A. Cub bay's Flo telle (Hst. 7lbs , 
earn* d 84. 8lbs ), Tivnoweth . . . . 1 

ALr. L. Almud’s J.e Soleil (7sl. 1111* ), 

Abdul Wahed 2 

Air Kali Cliaiunss' Tarquin (74. Jill*.), 

White 3 

Air. M. Goeuldass* Gipsy’s Adi ice (8st ), 

Purtooiingh 1 

Also Rim — Hunvudi (1)4 8IL* ), Claim A 
CM 811*), Frisotte (94, lib.), Athlete 
(94 ), Lemon (8s t. 121bs ), Santicola (8sl. 
4ll>s.), Dress (84,), Symptoms (7st. 8lbs.), 
Jaunock (7-st. 71bs ), 

Won by one length, a neck, a h-'iid. Time — 

2 mins. 11 1-5 secs. 

bashkar (Tip. Distance 1 mile— 

Colonel Cook Young and Sardar Sant 
Singh Chhaehhi’s Amphitryon (8st, 
12Ib3.), Northmore . . . . . . 1 

Air. M. Ghorpade’s Maiden l*alm (Ost 

Bibs ), Ruiz . . 2 

H. If. the Maharaja of Gwalior’s Blackstono 

(Hst. 121bs.), Barnett 3 

Mr. A. Hoyt's Discarded (Ost. 71bs.), Trahan. 4 
Also Ran R. G. (84. 3Ibs.), Tipster (7st- 
1311*.), Bahadur (7sfc. 71bs , carried 
7st. Olbs.). 

Won by a head, half a length, one length. 
Time — 1 min. 44 2-5 sees. 

Yuvaraj Cup. Distance six furlongs— 

Mr. J. IT. Crawford’s Trostan (74. lOlbs.), 

Japhcth 1 

Air E. A. Gubbay’s Little Trout (Ost. 
1211)9.), Treuoweth .. Z 



Racing 


General Nawabzada Obaldulla Khan's Pre- 
miere (Ost. 131bs.), Ruiz .* . . , , 3 

Mr. J. O. Galstaun’s Veres (Oat. 81bs.), 

Trahan. 4 

Also Ran*— Lemon (8st. 121ba.), Billy Bawn 
(8st. 61bs.), Dollet (7st. 12lbs ), and 
Serbia (7*t. Site.). • 

Won by a neck ; half length, neck. Time — 

1 min. 15 3-5 secs. 

C'handpctha Cup. Distance fi furlongs — 
General N-wabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 


Fury <9st. 121bs ), lluiz 1 

Mr. Garrick's Rainbow (7st. 81bs.), 

Northmore 2 

Mr. J N. Dc Souza’s Investor (8st lllbs ), 

p coins 3 

Mr. Kallcharan's Gailand (Hst. lib.), Easton I 


Also Ran. — Union Jack (Ost. 121bs ) Silver 
Streak (9«t. nibs.), Balloon (Hst. 131lw.), 
lJathaiu (Hst. lib.), Salsettc (7st. 131bs.), 
and Mareoniumiii (7st ) 

Won by (»ne and half lengths three-quarters 
length, one length. Time — L min. 23 
3-5 sees. 

sir E. John Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr. Ahmed Hazamj’s All .loy (7bt. lllbs.), 

CollLs 1 

General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 
Marmora (Hst. 211m., carried Hst. 711m.), 

Ruiz 2 

Mr. Mahomed Ebrahim’s My Royal (7bt. 

9Hm.), .Tapheth 

Mr Kali cha run’s Garland (8st. 1311 m.). 

Purtoosingh 

Also Ran * — Union Jack (Ust. 51bs.), Dia- 
inond King (Hst. 911m. ), and Finaueier 
(7st. 1311 j8.). 

Won by a head; a neck and half length. 
Time. — 1 min. 37 secs. 

^Sdndia Cup. Distance 7 fm longs — 

IT. H. the Maharaja of Patiala’s I^banon 

(7st. 121bs.), Rose 1 

General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 
Final Proot (8»t, 21bs.), Bigland . . . . 2 

Mr. M. Gocnldass’ Firpo (Hst. 61bs.), Pur- 
toosingh . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr A. S. Maloobh >> 'a Symrex (KM. 511m,), 

Ruiz 4 

Also Ran : — Birthday Clothes (8st. 1211 m ), 
Oregon Pine (8st. 81bs.), and Lb Soleil 
(7st.. 1111 m,). 

Won by a nock ; lialf a length ; a neck. 
Time — 1 mlu. 20 secs. 

Residency Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 

IP 


Mr. Goculdass' Firpo (9st.), Harrison .. 1 
Messrs. Hastings and Guthrie’s Renette 

(7st. lOlbs.), J. R. Flynn 2 

Mr, T. M. Thaddeus’ St. Bawn (8st. Olbs.), 

Ruiz . . 3 

H. H. thelMaharaja Patiala's Red Duke 
(8ai. lib.), Barnett .. .,4 



Also Ran Japonette (7th 121l>s.). 

Won bv one and quarter lengths, three- 
quarter lengths. Time— 1 min. 31 secs. 

Mathradass Goculdass Cup. Distance 
1 mile— 


Mr. Kallcharan’s Garland (7st. 121bs.), 

Buckley I 

General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan's 
Red Prince (9at. 41bs.), Ruiz . . . . 2 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Salsctte (7*t 71bs.), 

I’urtoosmgh . . 3 

Mr. Goculdass' Royal Court (9st. 41bs.), 
Harrison . , 4 


Also Ran — Bluey Leo (8st. 31l>s ), and All 
Joy (7st. 1211m ). 

Won bv one and a quarter length, ft bead, 
half length. Time — 1 min. 43$ secs. 

Sports Club Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

H. II the Maharaja of Mysore’s Maple 
(Ost 121bs.), Ruiz I 

Mr. llamiduddiii Ahmed's Black Prince 

(Ost. 71ba.), Purtoosingh 2 

Won by a neck. Time — 1 min. 55 secs. 

W. I T. C. Plate. Distance 5 furlongs— 

General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan's 
Powder Puff (8st. 21ba.), Bullock . . 1 

Sardar Dayalsingh Chliachl** Mount Plea- 
sant (8st. 21 bs.), Barnett . . . . . . 2 

II II. the Maharaja of Patiala’s Crusader 

(7st 711m.), Rose ,2 

4 ! Mr. J. K. Irani's Bhookhri (ft«t Mb- ), 

Lynch . . 4 

AUo Ran : — Fury (9st. lbs.) ; Garland (8at. ). 
Won by a head ; a neck ; two lengths. Time 
— 1 min. 7 4-5 secs. 

Kamala Raja Cup. Distance 6 futlongs — 

II II. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Japonette 


(7st. lOlbs.), Lynch ‘ 1 

Mr. Pine's Japanese Pine (Hst. 91 bs ), 

Harrison 2 

Messrs. Hastings and Guthrie’s Re net to 

(8st. 51bs.) t J. R. Flynn 3 

Mr. Leonard’s Gantry (7st. Gibs.), North- 
more . . . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by two and a half lengths ; one and a 
lialf lengths *, four lengths. Time — 1 
min. 15 4-5 secs. 

Prag Naraln Bhargava Cup. Distance 
1 mile — 

Thakur Sri pal Singh and Rajcndra Singh's 


Sarfaraz (XOst. 121b3.), Ruiz .. .. 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala’s Red Duke 
(lOst, 121b3 ), Captain Bernard . . 2 

Mr. D Scott’s Hard Up (Ost. 71bs., oarriod 
Ost. lOlbs ), Moosaindln 3 


Won by two and quarter lengths, six: 
lengths. Time min. 48 1-5 see. 
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Points Cup. Distance 7 furlongs— 

Sirdar Sant Singh Chachhi’s Avant (Tsfe. 

81US.), Northmore 1 

Mr. Allho'tt Stepiwido (Iftsf. 1211*.), Pullin . . 2 

Mr Ernest Eraser's Lady Lyric (7st. lOlhs.), 

Rose 3 

Mr. 11 inured Cddi Ahmad’s Amalgam 

(7st. ‘1 lbs ), Sityt* ..4 

A Ho Jinn 1 — Bonnie Blush (7st. lllbs.) 
Won easily hj 1 i lengths, H lengths 
between second and third, II lengths 

between third and fourth Time— 

1 nun. 31 3-5 secs. 


Meerut. 

Meerut, Gold Cup Distance r> fmlongs — 

Kocr Manhir Singh's Qmml (7sl lOlhs.), 
Northmmo .. .. .. . . . 1 

Thakur Siipal Singh’s Indian Maul (Tst 
bibs,), Bukiud . , 2 

Major r \<). Power and Mr. Fairweathei V. 

Sui Kong (Sait, bibs ), Captain Ik i nurd ‘i 
Sirdar G.ivm Singh’s shamrock (Tst lull*.), 
Buckley . . . . . . \ 

Also Han • — Hard lip (lOst.), Country Maid 
({1st ), J,adv Daphne (Ssf ), Panjabi (Tst. 
lMIhs ) Elsie (Tst. l)Jb« ), and lady 
Patricia (Tsst,). 

Won by six lengths, one length, a short 
head. Time— 1 nun. 5 2-0 sees. 

(tam bridge shire Plate Distance ft bulongs- - 

Mr. T. M Thad dials’ Sos polio ) 

(fM 71l»s \ llni/ .. V Dead heat 1 

Thakur Bajendra Sine IPs i 
Diana ((M. Ibllw ), lileland J 
Mr. A. C. Thomas’ Pcauxoh ( ( M lOlhs ), 

Pullin . : 

Also Kan — Camille (IDt 71bs ) 

Dead-heat.; half a length. Time, — l mm. 

16 Bees. 

Meerut Silver Vase. Distance 1 mile— 

Messrs. 8. A. Kasai in and S. A. Abba’s 
Charity (Tst. bibs ), Buckley . . . . t 

General llaia .Sir Ifaii Singh's Glencoe 

(Oat. :Jlbs ). Thomson 2 

Mr J. Lewis and Sardut Duval Singh Chh.i- 
chill's Axis (Sst. bills ), Northmore . . 3 
Thakur ChnmlTika Prasad und Malnv.h\\arl 
Prasad’s British (lost. Mbs.), Kulz . 4 
Also Kan : — Iron Chest (bst. 71bs ), Silver 
Prince (Hst. ‘.Mbs ), Paradise (Msr fdhs.), 
Muhruok (8st ). Pharoah (Tst. lOlhs.), 
ami Keynote (Tst. ■libs ). 

Won by one and half lengths, halt a. length, 
same. Time. — 1 min. oft 1-5 secs. 

Meerut Military Cup. Distance 1J miles — 
Brigadier-General L. O. F. Gordin’S Lady 
Perchance (Ust. JOlb#.), Ruiz .. .. 1 


Captain Wallin gton and Captain Ne will's 
Wlmt Next (list, nibs.), Captain NewiU. 2 
Major W. B. Stevenson's Feather (list. 

ftlbs.). Captain .Teromo 3 

Also Kan : — White Patch (list. lOlhs.). 
j Won easily bv three lengths, three lengths, 
j Time— 2 niimL 54 4-5 secs. 

j Patiala Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 

1 II. 1 T. the Maharaja of Patiala’s Little 
1 Wonder (Ortt . 11 lbs ),), Harrison .. .. I 

j Mr. K Fiascr’s lady Lyric (8st ), Buckley . . 2 
Messrs Bishan Narain ami liari Shankcr 
Bhaigoxd’s Ormy (7st Mbs ), Northmore. 3 
Mr. R. Corn parth’s Bonnie Blush (Twt. 81hs.), 
Alford . . . . . . . . . . \ 

Also it u u ‘ — Mona (lost 71hs ), Florrie M 
i (S-t. 71li*.), Punjabi (8st ). and (iailbalfil 
| CM,). 

Won hv a short head, half a length, neck. 

] Time— 1 nun 20 .»-f>se(s. 

Kmlir I’ln-e Di^l inee about 2[ miles, over 

tile steoploeluGo course— 

* Mr J. I) Scott's Jimerack ( J 1st SIDs.), 
Thomson .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Major Lucas Cmibena (list Bilbs.), 
i < a plain Milliard . . . . . . . . 2 

Captain JDvan Petman’s Harmony (lOst. 

, Mbs.), Major WiHon .. . ..3 

! 1 lent -Colonel M. \V. Brin ton's Mayflower 

! v llst ilh-. ), Mr Wyatis .. . .’ .. 1 

■ AKo Kan — Simsou (Ost. lOlhs.) (fell), 
i Won by half a length , three lengths 
i Time — 5 mins 28 ]-j sees, 

Jodhpur Cup. Distance about 2 miles, over 
, the fill epleehase course — 

Lt -Col I. 0 W. lirinton’s May Flower 
, (1 1st. Dll*. ). Major Pilcher . . .. 1 

, Cajdaiii Bex an Pitman’s Harmony (list), 
.Major W ilsou . . . , 2 

I Captains t. Wallington and W. M. No will's 
| What Next (1 1st , carried lint. 411n ), 

Captain New ill 3 

! Also Kan -Canberra (l’st. -Mbs., carried 
; list, 81 bs ). 

Won by throe lengths, ten lengths. Time — 

4 mins 17 1-5 Rots. 


i Karachi. 

; Sind Club Cup Distance K. C, (about. 1J 
I miles) — 

j Mr. Adam's Dunbar (OK. 111m.), Raymond. . 1 
i Mr. A. K. Da keel’s Harrington (8st. 121bs.), 

Buckley 2 

Mr. Lada ram lvewalram’s Newmarket (8st. 

j 21b.s.), Bullock 3 

i ADo TUl.i — Gazette (Ost, ), Homo Bird 
I (rtst. 71bs ), Black Beauty (8st. 41b8,}, 

j and Auditoi (7sl. 71bs».). 

! Won by two lengths, bne length between 
! second and third. Time.— 2 mins. 45 

I sees. 
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Civil Service Stakes. Distance 5 furlongs — 

Mr. Bobgrt’s Black Hopo (iOst. lOlbs.), 

Major Masters 1 

Mr. 8. 11. A. Wahab’9 Sumnicrton (8st. 

101 bs.), Majid 2 

Mir of Khairpur's Budicft (8st. J01b»), 

Kuan Beg S 

ALso Ivan • — Moll} ( lOftt. lOllis.), Fire Fly 
(lost. lOlbs.), Meteor (lOst. lOlbs ), and 
Harrington (10st. lOlbs). 

Won by 2 lengths, $ length between second 
and third. 


Medina Handicap. Distance Jl. C. about 
1 mile, 3 furlougs — 

Measifl. A. It. l)a keel and YusfluJf Haronn's 
Home Bird (7st.), Da wood .. ..I 

Mrs. Menesebe Sham's Gazetteer (Sst. 511k ), 

Buckley 2 

Mr. Mobatued Ya leg’s Biiiter Cup (Hyf 
Tibs ), Najim . . . . . . . 

Also Jlnu - -Tag.du- (10-t V 'Soubik (UVd. 

lilhfe.), Newmarket (lOst ), and Zubair 

(Ssl ). 

Won by tour lengths : tour lengths between 
second and thud. '1'ime. — 2 mins. 50 secs 


Kdulji Dinshnw Cup. Distance 1 mile over 
0 flights— 

Captain Bandal’n Maid of the Mill (10yt. 

Tibs ), Owner 1 

Mr. BlacUen’s A. 0 T. (list. Tibs.), Major 

Maste is 2 

Won easily by ten lengths Tunc — 2 
mins 13 **ecs. 


Amballa. 

Punjab Count ly Bred Cup. Distance 

1J nub s - 

Sirdar Jowau Singh’s H.imeth Boy (9st. 

Olbs ), Captain Bernard . .. .. 1 

Ylajoi F L* shine’s Mike (Hid ). Captain 
jarinm . . . . . . . . . 2 

TluXur Cluiulnka PeisJiad’s Kishoreo (8sfc. 

2lbs ), A lulu I kliahk 3 

Also Ban ‘ — Canuffarm (lOst. ‘-ill is ), and 
Lad) 1 Ail (lUet), 

Won b\ a neck, eight lengths between 
second and thiul. Time.— 2 mins. 57 
1-5- sees. 


BOXING. 


Bangalore Tournament. 

Light Weight Championship — Dr. Hol- 
man, it K , (Iht. lllbs.). (Semi-llnalist, 
AH- India, 1918, and winner, Open, Naval 
and Military Tournament, 1918). 


Bantam Weight Championship. — Cor pi. 
Norris, Loyal North Lancashirrs (Sst 
dibs.). (.Semi-ttnalisfc, All India, and 
winucr C. N\ and JM. Tournament, 10 J 8). 


Middle Weight, Championship —CorpL 
Could, Jtojal Aimy Service Corps (list.), 
i iiiuieL up, All India, I0i8 

Special C- Bound Contest (OllUers). — 
r.ieul. McArthur, Koyil Scots (tost. 
121 bs.). 

Feathi r Weight Championship — s* recant 
Cook, Ovtords (Dst. 2lbs ), winner 0. N. 
and M. Tournament, 1919. 

Heavy Weight Championship — Sapper 
Wiight, H C. (12st. 91Ij» ), winner, O. N. 
and M.j 1919. 


TENNIS. 


Bengal — 

Men’s Doubles — Sliemedzu and Sokoniato. 
Mixed Doubles — Sliemedzu and Mio. Keays. 
Ladies’ Singles — Mis. Berlhoud. 

.Men’s Singles — Z. Sliemedzu. 

Western India Champion-hip^ Bombay— 

Men’s Singles — Major Hen dull beat Z. 

Shrilled KU, 10-8, 4-G. ii-2, 9-7. 

Men’s Doubles — W. Irwin and Major Honda 11, 
Mixed Doubles — W. Irwin and Mrs Keynolds. 
Bombay Gymkhana Mixed Doubles — Kelly 
and Mrs. Bonner. 

Bombay Gymkhana Veteran’s Doubles— 
Col. JiOw and Col. Builton. 

Marryat Cup, Bombay — Major J. G. KendaU. 
Punjab Championships — 

Men’s Singles — Sleern. 

Men’s Doubles— Jacob and Sloem. 


Ladies’ Singhs — Mrr Peacock. 

Mixed Doubles — Mrs. Peacock and Atkinson 

Ban >cla Tou ron men t — 

Men’s Doubles — -Major Kendall and Naoroji. 

Ladies’ Singles — Mis. Walker. 

Allahabad 1 ournament — 

Ladies* Open Singles— Mrs. Dickens. 

Gentlemen's Ojx'ti Singles — Nagu. 

Ladies* Ojieii Doubles— Mrs. Fremantle 
and 3Iis. Simpson. 

Gentlemen’s Open Doubles — -Xagu and 
Milker jl. 

Open Mixed Doubles — Mrs. Kellie and Bean. 

Gentlemen’s Handicap Singles — Kalimal 
Ullah. 

Gentlemen’s Handicap Doubles — Cliadha 
and Ashgur. 

Mixed Double Handicaps— Condon and 
Mrs. Condon. 

Marker’s event— Lateut. 
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HOCKEY. 

Brighton Oup, Calcutta— ] Bangalore Cup tournament — 

St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta . . . .‘3 goals 

Calcutta F. C . . Nil. 

Aga Khan Cup, Bombay— I Poona Open Tournament — 

Igalpuri Ky. Gymkhana .. . .lgoal | Friends’ Union If. 0. 

Lusitauian S. C. Nil. 

Junior Aga Khan Cup- 
13. K S. School ... . . . 3 goals 

St. Mary’s School . . . . . 2 goals 


Indian Pay-Cutter?, Poona 

Gwalior Tournament— 
Victoria Coll. School 
Morar High School 


St. Joseph’s Collcgo 
M. and S. M. Kailway 


. 4 goals 
.2 gonls 

.3 goals 
. Nil. 


. . 1 goal 
.. Nil . 


FOOTBALL 

Engineering College Tournament, Poona — P. Y. C. Hindu Gym Tournanunl , Poona — 

Engineering College, Poona .. . .3 goals V J. Dehulcal Institute .. ..Xgoal 

P. Y (!. Hindu Gjntkhaun .. ..2 goals Fergus^on College Nil. 


ATHLETICS, 


Deccan Gymkhana Meeting Poona. 

\vju;stu.nii. 

School Students. 

lleavyVVeight: Chaknulcv, B. G, Sltn.iji- 
rao, II, H., Indore, 

Middle Weight : Valmltc, N K , *Nt m 
E nglish School, Satara 

Bight Weight* Shiiule, 0, JL, Nutan Mali. 
Vld>alava Kolhapur. 

College Student s*. 


(2) Ah mat l Imam, Camp Govermnent 
School, Poona. 

(J) Gnfoor, S. A., Caiup (Government 
School, Poona. 

HALF MILE It Adi. 

(L) Ahmad fmani, Camp Government 


School, Poona. 

(21 Havildar .shaik Ahmed, 2-lltftli Mara- 

th v5. 


(3) Gafoor, S. A 


K ara \ me, K. X , Haro da College, LUroda 

.1 uatenn. 

Heavy Weights * 'I under, G. II , Mir.ij, 

Middle Weight? * not derided. 

Light Weights* Naravcne, M. V., Buioda 
Professionals: Winner of li. K. the Gover- 
nor’s Medal, Gama Kalin of Kadhmpm'. 

MALL H AM 13. 

Fixed open — (l)Lagu. 0. N, IUgh School, 
l’oona ; (2) HJngare, V. H , Ynvmj l/jayam- 
shala, I'jjain; (J) Jxsai, M. A., Mihhuy 
Account*, Poona. 

Fixed under 20. — (l) P. J. Patau kar, Sangli 
State ; (2) M. 31 Latkar, High School, Satara; 
(3) G. 1). Josdii, New English School. P 00110 . 

MALKHA3113 HANGING. 

Open — (1) G. N. Lagu, High School, Poona : 

(2) V. M. Duiigarc, UjjttJu. 

Under 20. — (1) Lajwankar, L. V., Poona ; 

(2) Munjawar, Municipal School, Karad ; 

(3) Anagal, P. B., Satara High School. 

100 YARDS FLAT RACE. 

(1) llukecn Mammanlal, Kajaram High 
School. Kolhapur. 

(2) D. Avolnc, C»rant 3Icdical College, 
Bombay. 

QUARTER MILE RACE. 

(1) Havildar Shaik Ahmad, 2-116th 
Marathas. 


MARATHON RACE. 

(L) Changule, P. 0., Malta \ir Piv*»s p Belgauin. 
(2) Him. in Wallad Kajc Saheh, S. R. A. 
Club, .lamkhandi. 

ATYA-PATYA. 

(1) Poona Sportsmen, Poona City. 

(2) New Poona College, Poona City. 

K HO- ICIlO. 

(1) Poona Sportsmen, Poona City. 

(2) Slinlnpur District Team. 

B. P. R. A. Meeting, Calcutta. 

100 Vault! Amateur Cluunpionsliip — W. R, 
Hildreth, Y 3L C. A., 1; P. Knight, 
C F.C., 2 , F. Rossetti, Y. 31. C, A., 3. 
Time. — 10 2-5 sec?. 

100 Yards British Army Championship. — 
Sergeant Stephenson, King’s Regiment, 
Quetta, 1 : Cpi. H. II. Oncymou, 1st G. B. 
Bedford llcgt., Delhi, 2; Ptc. H. Ward, 
1-25 London Regt., Tulhmrler, 3. Time. — 
10 3-5 see*. 

100 Yards Indian Army Championship. — 
Havildar Mian Singh, 9,3rd Burma Infantry, 
Delhi, 1; Naik Maung Dwc, Burma Rifles, 
Secunderabad, 2, Time. — 10 4-5 secs. 

100 Yards School Challenge Shield. — A* 
Zorab, St. Xavier’s, 1 ; 31 Francis, St. 
Xsivier’s, 2; P. Coclho, , St, Joseph's, 8. 
Time.— 12 1-5 secs. 



Polo , 


220 Yards School ( hallengo Shield.— J. K. 
Bose, L.M.S., X: Xianiel Paul, Bishop 
School, 2 ; C. Sarkics, La Martiniere, 3. 
Timfe.— 25 2-5 secs. 

220 Yards Amateur Championship. — W 11. 
Hildr th, Y.M C.A., 1; P. Knight, C.F.C , 

2 ; F. KosSetti, \\ C. A, 3. Time.- 22 
4-5 secs. 

$ Mile Indian Army Championship. — liavildar 
Mian Singh, 93rd Burma Infantry, Delhi, 

1 ; L. N. Wassaka Singh, l-00th Puiijabeea, 
Kamptee, 2; Naik .7. (b Nath, 40th 
Bengalees, Dumdum, 3. Time. — 2 mins. 
tS SCi'S. 

1,000 Yards British Arm? Championship — 
Lance. -Cpl. Smith, North Stalloids, Now- 
fihera, 1 ; Sgt. Jones, London Regiment, 
Julhmdei. 2; Sergt. Holiert, King's Regi- 
ment, Quetta, 3. Time. — 2 mins . 24 secs. 

Bov Scouts UeJuy — La MartimYjp, 1 ; Bt ngal 
Boy Stouts, ?.] Caleutti Boys’ School, 3. 

300 Yards Handicap — Amateur — I* Knight, 

C. K C. (scratch) 1 , 11. C l>u\id, La 
Martiuicie (8 yards) 2 , O. S Burgoyne, 

K. B Railwav, kauehruparu (10 yards) 

3. Time. — 33 2-5 sec - *. 

Jli'/h Jump 1 or Schools. — A. Wlntteiibuiy, 

St. Joseph’s, 1; A. lie it v , St. Joseph’s, 2; 

Z. Stephen, J.a Muitinieie, 3 Height 
4 feet Mi m. 

000 \ards Biitisli Army Championship. — 
Lance -Corpi. Smith, * North Station]*, 
Nowvheni, 1 ; J,t Jarman, 1st South 
liUiicai-liircs, Quetta, 2; Sergt Jones, 
Joiniun Regiment, Jullumler, 3 | 
Time. — 1 min. 10 1-5 secs. 

410 Yanis Indian Army Championship -- 
iltiMldar Mian Singh, bird liuima Inluntn, 
Delhi, ); Nuik, U.iid Burma Iniantn, 
Delhi, 2. Jmnadar Manng Mxit, 2-70th 
Burma Kith*, Sm umhrabad, 3. Time — 

54 4-5 secs. 

120 Yards Amateur Hurdles Championship — 

\V. It. Hddieth Y. At. O. A , 1 ; H. Craig 
Williams, St. XivUer’s, 2; A. K. Yanspall, 
Vnattaehed, 3. 'lime. — Ltt 3-5 sees. 

1 Mile Bieyclu Race. — E. J Warren, l-25th 
London Regiment. 1 ; S. Parkinson, 25th 
ijomlnn Regiment, 2; R. C Bay ley, I in- 
attached, 3. Very close race he tween the 
l&t and 2nd. Time . — 5 nuns. 20 3-5 sees. 

GOLF 

Bombay. 

Victory Cup. (Printed by sir Uol ert ' 

A it ken — IS. W. Dawson. 

Blackhcath Gold Challenge Medal — J. W. I 
Jessop. I 
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High Jump Amateur Championship. — F. K. 
Mitter, St, Xavier’s, 1 ; B. D. Chatterjee, 
Y. M. C. A., 2; J. Vallia, North Point 
College, Darjeeling, 3. Height 5 ft. yi in. 

4i0 Yards Amateur Championship. — W. 11. 
Hildreth. Y. M. C. A., 1 ; P. C. Baumrji, 
Bengal Veterinary College, 2; P. Knight, 
C. F 0., 3 Time.- 51 3-5 sees. 

110 Yards British Army Championship.— 
Laneo-CorpL tmith, North Staffords, 
Nowshera, l.Lt. Jerman, 1st South Lanca- 
shire*, Quetta, 2 , Sergt. Mcsiey, l-25th 
London Regiment, Julhmder, 3. Time — 
0 1 4 - o sees . 

440 Yards Sihool Challenge Shield. — J. K. 
Bow, L.M.S. College, 1 ; L. Deane, S(. 
Xavier's, 2 ; D. Paul, Bishop's School, 3. 
Time — 58 3-5 scc<, 

1 Milo Indian Annv Championship. — Naik 
Giilab Khan, I -With Pun ja bees, Kamptee, 

1 ; Haxiidar Kam Singh. 48th Pioneers, 
Jliausi, 2 ; JLiuldar Amersingh,l)3rd TJurma 
Infantiy, 3. Time. — 4 nuns. 51 4-5 sees. 

J Mile Biit jsli A Tiny Championship. — Lance. - 
Corpi. O’Connor, No. 0 M. M. Buttery, 
IVshawar, 1 , Sergt. Roberts, King’s 
Regiment, Quetta, 2 , pie. Needham, Duke 
ot Wellington, Burniuli, 3. Time. — 1 
mins. 39 sees. 

I Mile Amateur Cliumpioii.-dup — P. C. Banner* 
ji, Bcugnl Veterinary College, J : N. D. 
Jacob, rnattnehed, 2. Time — 2 mins. 
10 2-5 sols, 

1 Milo Relay. — British Army — South Lanca- 
shire, 1; J-25th London Regiment, 2; 
1st Duke ol Wellington, 3. 

S< hool Relay Race. — St. Xaviei’s, 1; lr 
Alai tin irre, 2 , Calcutta Boys’ Umdou Mis- 
sionary Institution was the first, bn f was 
disipialilled. Tiiiu 1 — 50 ‘i-5 seca. 

Amateur Championship Rt Uv R ace — li. B S. 
Uaiiway Sjioits Club, walk over. 

Bnti.-h Annv Alarat huu- -Bon jdr. Barrow, 
No. C Mountain Battery, R. A , Peshawar. 

Indian Army Marathon — Naik Gulab Khan , 
l-90th Punjabis, Kamptee. 

The Minto ClialU nye SliHd was won by tho 
Y M. C A Tb< S< hool ami College Shield 
went, to St Xa Mel’s ColJego. The Sir 
lieiM^o Whilo Shield went to tho North 
Sfallords and the SIj Allan Arthur Shield 
to the U‘Jrd Burma infantry. 


Calcutta Silver thalknuo Modal —G, A. 
Johnson 

Madras Silur Medal— V. sliourcr. 
Winibhdon fciihu Clialkugo Cup. — J, It. 
AliercromUe. 

Macdonald Cup — J. U. Alieinombic. 


Bombay Often Tournament— 
Bhopal 
* ' Fire XJies ” 

lladba Mohan ('up Delhi — 

Patiala ” B ” 


POLO. 

21st Dincers ‘ ‘ A ” 

[ilgoui* 1 1 Lucknow Tournament — 

• 12t h Cavalry 

. .2 goa^ ! 20th K. G. (J. Lancers . . 


.. ML 


..5 goal* 
..3 goals 
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Indian Polo 


INDIAN POLO 

Up to 1891 earh annual polo tourna- 
ment held in India, Jhamni its own rules 
for the conduct ot tho tournament and 
its own polo laws, the only similarity 
about, the various codes oi the latter being 
their objective, namely, the salcty of the 
game and its wclfaie. Most of these 
codes lure badly wonted, badly arranged, 
vague and unsatisfactmy, on except uni was 
the code in loree at .Bombay, wliuh at that 
time had a flourishing and mfiiuntial touinn- 
ii lent. '1 he I liter- .Regimental 'J ouinamcnt 

adopted the Bombay curio in the voar IKsk. 
Thu idea of forming a governing bodv to fulfil 
fund ions in relation to polo similar to tliosi ol 
the A1 C.(J townids cricket, was ciiculatul at 
the Inter Itujiiiu ntnl Tournament at Anil alia 
in 1891, Ah a result of tins the Indian Polo 
Association came into being in J8'*2, with it 
constitution, its polo laws, its mhs lor the 
regulation of tournaments, and lor the height 
and measurement ol I nines. dialt< d and mould- 
ed into a form very sunilai to that oi to-ri.iv. 
Certain chaiigis hiivc been made in the inks 


Association. 


ASSOCIATION. 

anil laws adopted by the Association at the 
time of its formation. " Jn point of number these 
changes arc comparatively lew ; hut some of 
them are important^ incl far reaching, and were 
introduced by reason of the necessity of lifcping 
abreast of the dev elopnn ot of the game following 
on its increasing popularity, not, in India on!}, 
but also in other parts of the world f lho 
Association thus became the rcropnisid supreme 
authoiity in Jmlia over polo, ft is the only 
authority, so far as India is eonceined, widen 
can amend, alter, vary, lueddy, or annul the 
existing laws ot flic game, or iiajm; new laws ; 
and it is the final tribunal of appa alin all matters 
in (inference or dispute concerning polo. 

The Army Polo Committee, fm* 1918-19 
consists of — President Iriajor-fioncral Junior, 
inspector ot Cavalry. Ah rubers • Major-Crucial 
R St. C. J.eckv, late K. II A ; Rrig.-Oneral 

It. M 1’ooie, Into 7tli Hussars; Brig.-Geneinl 

1’. (r H J ia Mrs, late Corps ol (Juidrs; and 

Brig CmeialS R Crimston, late 18th l.anceis. 

Hoimnuy Sicietary. Majoi It. W. W. Orim- 
sliaw, Poona Horse. 


INTEREST TABLE. 

From 5 to 12 per cent, on Rupees 100. 

Calculated fur 1 Year, 1 Month ( Calendar ), 1 Week, and 1 Day (305 Days to Year), 
the Decimal L ruction of a Die for the Day being shown for the Day, 


cent , 

1 Day, 

I II 

Vet k, j 

l Month. 

1 Year . 

i 

Its. 

A. 

r. 

its. 

A. 


US 

. 4. 

- i 

Us. 

A. 

p. 

5 1 

0 

0 

2*0110 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 j 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 ! 

0 

0 

3*1jG 

0 

1 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

7 

0 

0 

a*os2 

0 

O 

1 

0 

9 

4 

7 

0 

0 

S 

0 

1 

0 

4*208 

0 

2 

5 i 

0 

10 

8 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4*7114 : 

0 

2 

9 

0 

12 

0 ! 

9 

0 

0 

10 

j 0 

0 

5*200 

0 

3 

0 

i 0 

13 

4 

10 

0 

0 

11 

| 0 

0 

5*780 

0 

l 

3 

4 

0 

14 

8 

! 11 

0 

0 

12 

I 0 

0 

0*312 

* 0 

1 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 12 

n 

0 
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Chronicle of the year 1919. 

JANUARY. 

1st. — Thorn was publiAcd a mcssngc from l^th — Death of H. M, the Emperor's youn- 

JT. M. the Queen-Empress to the women of'gest son, Prince John. 

India expressing warm appreciation of their| 

fortitude and patience during the war, deeply; 20th — Council of Princes In Delhi, opened 
sympathising with the sacrifices and sorrows, by 11. E. the Viceroy, 
it caused them mid showing Her Majesty's 1 

intense sympathy with their well-being and: 22nd. — Bombay mill strike, millowners making 
advancement. — Obituary. It t. Rev. <i. A. [large lonceHsiona, n measure they were led to 
Lefroy, 1) D , Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Motropo-.tako partly by grave epidemic of cholera arising 
litanof India. IfTom insanitary condition of mill labourers' 

2nd. — First contingent of the returning! ‘marl or of the city, owing to population of those 
remnants of the Kufc Garrison reached Bombay. ;B‘\ r * s rtinalning about their homes instead of 
„ „ ...... * , 'going to their mills. Cholera deaths to-day 311. 

9th — Indian Railway Administration leport 

showed net working profit ot C»,»!>2, 1 t4 from ! 2flth - -Partial bett.lemcnt of Bombay mill 
state railways during 1 t)l 7- 18 —Bombay Cotton | Htrikc ended. -Hon. Mr. Hurendranath Bancrjee 
Mill Strike attained serious dimensions, number jUnVr ,| ( . (l portrait of late l)r. Dadabhoy NaoroJI 
of strikers being estimated at, one lakh and,,, Bombay I'lmersitv Convocation Hall, 
fundamental cause of strike being economical j 

lOtb —Appointment of Sir S. V. Smlm to be 1 'Hst —Com rnment of India announced that 
Under- Secretary of State tor India and his lowing to high prices of cotton cloth necessity 
Novation to tin* British peeiage aimoumut, ) li.ts arisen for lllUTl tlfiicburt* Ot MllIKlUnl ClOtll 
.... . . . land that Cotton Cloth Act of DM 8, providing 

11th -—Second Confluence organized hy jj or compulsory manufacture on (Sovernmcnt 
Indian Mathematical Society he hi in Bombay, ord( . r , lll(1l , m cotton nulls, would immediately 
the president Prof. A C. L \\ ilkinaon, dealing | ll(l . lUt lIlUl operation, output of five per cent, of 
in his address specially with the ti aching ot j) 00n ,s being taken up monthly in first instanco 
mathematics in secondary schools and with) 1M ,j >lie Meeting ot Bombay ladies of all com- 
the policy of complete separation m leaching l 1|initlllll lU ci{ \ C( \ on formation of Bombay 
arithmetic, algrbift and geometry. ! Women’s Council foi social and other suitable 

13th— Indian Sciincc Congress opened in public work, thus continuing usefulness of 
Bombay ( fjig.i n nation of women's services during w n r. 


FEBRUARY. 


1st. — Mining and Biological Institute in 
India, annual dinner at Calcutta, Air. G, Cj 
Lathbury, now President, in chair. 

2nd. — Announced by Secretary of State for 
India that in accordance with proposal made in 
Report ol Secretary of State and Viceroy on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms following com- 
mittee appointed to enquire into organization 
of India Ofiiee and relations between Secretary 
of State in Council and (loverntncnl of India • — 
Marquis of Crewe, Chairman , Jl. H. Aga Khan, 
Viscount Esher, Lord Inchcape ; Mr. B. N. 
Basu : Sir J. B Brunvate , Lieut. -Colonel 
Godfrey Collins , Mr. Harry Gosling : Professor 
A. B. Keith, Edinburg University Mr. 
Evelyn Murray, Secretary. 

6th. — Imperial Legislative found] at Delhi, 
H. E. the Vicreroy presiding and opening pro- 
ceedings with lengthy speech. — Hou’blo Sir 
W. Vincent, Home Member, introduced Bill 
(afterwards known as the Rowlatt Bill) to make 
provision in special circumstances to supple- 
ment ordinary criminal Jaw and for exercise of 
emergency powers by Government. 

7th. — Obituary: General Sir John Watson. 
V.C. # G.C.B., formerly of Bombay Army and 
Old mutiny veteran. — Viceroy’s Legislative 


Council, Rowlatt Bill, after considerable dis- 
cussion, referred to Select Committee. 

fith — H E. Governor of Bombay arrived In 
Karachi ou olficial vi»u to Sind. 

13th — Initial Met ting of Moderate politicians 
!m Bombay decidid to form "Western India 
[Rational Liberal Association. — Bombay Go- 
ivernment in a ronim unique stated lines on 
which they were prepared to assist in financing 
Co-operative Housing Societies, 

10th. — Imperial Legislative Council — Hon. 
I Sir James Meat on, Finance Mcmbei, 
introduced Excess Profit Tnv Bill, which was 
referred to Select Committee — Secretary of 
State announced revised rate of pay for officers 
of Imperial Indian Police from rank of Deputy 
Inspector- General downwards. 

20th — U. M. llabi Ini] Jah Khan, Amir of 
Afghanistan, shot- dead while asleep at 
Jelalabad. 

2Jrd. — Celebration of 20th anniversary of 
opening of St,. Thomas’ Cathedral, Bombay. — 
Verdict given for defendant with costa in 
case brought in London against Sir Valentino 
Chlrol bv Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak for defa- 
mation, the action arising from Sir V. ChlroPs 
description of Mr. Tilak’s political activities, 
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Chronicle of the year 1919, 


MARCH. 

3rd. — Official Afghan reports announced 18th. — Imperial Legislative Connell. — ftowlatt 

that Sardar Narsrulla Klian, Naib-us-Saltanah, Bill, now become the Anarchical and Revolu- 
had renounced his claims to the Throne of tionary Crimes Bill, finally passed by 35 votes to 
Afghanistan and sworn allegiance, with all 20, — Government of India announced suspension 
civil, military and religious roprose ntatlves, to of Central Recruiting Board and establishment 
Sardar Amunulla Kliau, Ain-Cil-Daula, thiid In its place of an Indian Soldlera’ Board to look 
son on Ills late Majesty Habibulla Khan. after interests and welfare of serving, disabled, 

... r , * . ,, . ... . . . or diseased Indian soldiers and non-combatants 

4th. Lord feinha of Raipur delivered maiden an( j their dependents. — Government policy of 
speech in House of Lords and received ''“J 111 (largely expanding long-distance telephone com- 
congra tu la turns from various peers on Iri^ | m \mi C ation8 in India a hnoimeeci — Lord und Lady 
appearance. | Willlngdon left London en route to Madras, 

fitli,— -Bombay Municipal Corporation un-|to Governorship of which Lord Wiliingdon 
anlmously resolved to present address of w el* I appointed. 

come to Right. Honorary Admiral Viscount, j _ ,, „ 

•Tell i coe of Scapa on his approaching visit to „ Legislative Council Lxcess 

Bom ha v [Profits Duties Bill passed — Bill to supplement 

Punjab Courts Act, 1918, to facilitate Punjab 
8tli — 10th. — Imperial Legislative Council, I Provincial Bill for establishment of a High 
Budget Debate. j Court, introduced and passed through all stages. 

l«th. — II. E. Governor of Bombay formally \ ooih —Bomhav Brnnch of Kuronean 
ihcTi^s^n iiM '| nf fwi bar™ 1 ! cultion at Its annual meeting specially considered 

«ovcr„m«,t l T‘ US ° r 1 tyTforf 

wn“®iT"cr^ (1 oT pupil, 1 ani^Sw oM.HH I {KJTTta wbtaT °* 

in the number of .schools, the i>erccn*H|!el Inaia on ttle ™ b J ect - 

of thoao niider instruction bavins risen from; o^t.— Imperial 1-onisUtivc Council.— Indian 
3.2 to 4 *20 per cent, ot population. Budget in its final form presented, and Council 

1 1th.' — Imperial Legislative Council Budget , Session concluded 

Discussion — Non- official resolutions — Govern-' 0 ... [r .. .. v . , . 

ment of India announced despatch of their 1 2ath.— fl. h. the \iccto) ariived in Baroda 
first, despatch to Secretary of State dealing!®! 1 . v!? 1 ! Jli 
with general principles of Rotoirn Scheme had | ^ C111K flrB ^ v,ccr ' ^ K vlklt to 


been despatched. 


! Baroda since 1909. 


12th. — Imperial Legislative Council — H. E .! 2oth. — Special Meeting of Calcutta Branch of 
Commander- in -Chief obtained leave to introduce- Ruu>i can Association Mr. T. W. Welby, 
Bill to extend operation of Indian l)<-t\ r.c^ j Secretary, gave address on political reforms 
Force Act, 1917, this being interim measure 1 and discussion on same subject followed. It 
to meet immediate lequiiemeids pend Mg con- was announced that Die Association had 8,000 
stitutionul organisation and training of force members and were admitting ladies to m ember - 
that will be required to replace the Indian ship — If. E. Governor of Bombay arrived at 
Defence Forces under post helium conditions. — i Ah me da bad in commencement of brief tonr in 
Jiou’ble Sir William Vincent, Home Member,! Gujarat, specially in famine districts, 
moved consideration of Select Committee’s! (i „ „„ . _ . . . 

report on Kmergenev lowers (Rovvlatt) Bill] 271Ji — If. h. Viceroy 111 COUl.c of his tour 
on Wllicli there WOS eunaiUcrublO debate.—*! arrmtl at Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Hon’blc Sir James Meston, Finance Member,! _ A .. „ . . . Wll . c , w v 

presented Select Committee’s report ori Excess j 30 th. 1 are well banquet in Madras to H. E. 


Profits Duties Bill. 


ilhc Governor and Lady Pen tl and. 


14th. — Lord Jelllcoe landed in Bombay— 1 31st. — A “Day of humiliation and prayer*’ 
Imperial Legislative Council — Debate on 1 was observed in Delhi when masses of people, at 
Rovvlatt Bill continued till 8-30 p.m., vv hen instigation of political agitators, demonstrated 
consideration of Select Committee’s report was against Rovvlatt Act, the mob became riotous 
concluded. land military had to fire upon them, 


APRIL. 

1st. — Bombay Government, issued a note 2nd. — Bombay Chamber of Commerce annual 

reviewing famine situation, showing that though meeting, Chairman, Hon. Mr. M. N. Hogg, 
practically all districts in Presidency are specially urged shorter hours and better hous- 
affccted, general conditions of people continued ing for working-classes in the city and warned 
on whole satisfactory, relief measures being European community of necessity of their 
adequate and provision for necessary medical taking more active part In political life, 
reliof in case of outbreak of disease having been 6th.— Meeting to protest in Bombay against 

mode. recent legislation to deal with anarchical and 
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revolutionary crime in India, Mr. M. K Gandhi, for labour conditions in India and other countries 
addressing large crowd of peoplo who came to differing in this respect from those of the West. 


'bathe on the sea* face in the morning and a fowl 


shopkeepers and gharrlwalas keeping holiday' 1 ana^AmrJK 1 disJrfcta 1 ^miment^of^ndlA 
in response to his appeal for suspension in : 

business in the city for purges of prayer and 1 1 ^ 55^ 1 h ° f P b 


exists there. 


_ „ ■ purposes i 

tasting. * 

, . 16th. — H. K. the Governor of Bombay having 

7th. — Sutyagraha Subha in Bombay derided j summoned large gathering of representative 
to start publication and dissemination i»f pro- citizens of liombav warned them that the 
scribed literature and Mr. M. K. Gandhi and disquiet ltude over the ttowlatt Act was being 
others sold literature of this kind in the streets. oxp )oitod bv people with dangerous aims and 
object being to protest against recent legislation urged that/ leaders of public opinion should 
for dealing with anarchy and revolution ' announce their disapproval of the revolutionary 
.... .... . r „ .. . ... . „ „ spirit and set their faces against doctrines of 

. lawlessness being taught. Ho assured them 

hy f! t, 5 - n V 10 f ll,1 J ah t f) take i part in political tliab for tlic restoration of peace and order 
activities there, was served with an order by Government would discharge its own duty with 
* P i nja n , . ovenin, , (n ^ mrindding him to . vm pj P powers at its command, 
enter the Province and on his refusal to obey, 

was taken from his train, placed in another 17tli — Order and peace practically restored 

and returned to Bombay. Great excitement i in Delhi. Amritsar and surrounding districts a« 
was caused in various parts of India by reports , result of measures taken under Martini haw. 
that he had been arrested Disturbances l8Ul ._ Mr. M. K, Gandhi, in view of sudden 
occurred in Bomhaj, Alunedahad, Lahore and I outbreaks in various paits of Bombay ami 
tinritsar, several Lngliali people being murdered , p, ln j a h. advised Satvagrahis temporarily to 
m Amritsar, while at V Irani gam the Aval suspend tlic disobedience of civil laws in which 
h.irkun was burned live. ho had formerly encouraged th^m. 


Uth — Lord Sinlia at opening of Peace Con- 25th. — Bombay Millowncrs' Association an- 
feroiiemiu Paris announced that lepresentativeu nual meeting. The (-haiimnn, Mr. C N. Madia, 
ot India whole-heartedly accepted the Labour hud stress on necessity of ameliorating condition 
I'onvention now that il made special allowance of millworkcrs in Bombay 


MAY. 


2nd.— Afghan troops invaded British teiri- 10th — Report >* ot Franchise Committee ami 
tory beyond Khaiber Tass under order of new Committee on Division of Functions, In con* 
Amir, Auianulla Khan 'nection with new reform scheme, published. 

3rd. — Government of India, in response to — Afghans heavily defeated nt 

rccont recommendation by Imperial Legislative I)akkn - 

Council, announced appointment ot a Committee ; 22lld . — IllUiail Budget lilt 10(1 II Cl’d III HffUSC Of 
to investigate prison administration, with .Commons Ring’* Birthday Honours List in 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- India included two G.c.sl, two K.L.8.T., 
porlence in western countries. 7 OSI, 4 K.C I K„ U Cl.L, :! 2 

. ... i, . i . . , D.B.K., 2a C.B.li , t»2 O.B B , 1?1 M B and 

1-th Demobilisation of BiitFli troops f lum numerous lesser distinctions. 

Mesopotamia and India, with certain exceptions, 

stopped on account of A tgban War — Lieutenant- ! 2Gth. — Government of India's Dispatch on 
Governor of Punjab (Mir Michael. ()‘ Dwyer) at j Reform Scheme, alter considering opinion of 
Government House, Lahore, received fare well 1 1'ro yin rial Governments und various public 
addresses from deputations representing unions! bodies and others, published, 
communities who paid tribute to his statesman-; Announced by Government of India 

i^P ® x P rv f He< l satisfaction .that his Honour Secretary of State hud appointed official 

liad firmly nipped in the bud the rebellion an ^ non-official committee to consider and 
recently broke out hi the Produce. Sir Michael, report upon Indian Currency and (Exchange 
replying, regretted that despite lib warnings' , *^t t . 1 * * 

excitement of the passion* of tlic people had led 

to rebellion and necessitated the proclamation of 30th. — India Jb lnrms Bill published by 

Martial Law, but* su id the evil of Martial Law 1 Parliament. 

^^1"" ul Mob taw -. Secretary of State banal explanatory memo* 
He bade taro well to the Province. tandum regarding Indian Ae/orma Bill, 

Secretary of State for India raised price i i 3 1st. — Violent cyclonic storm passed ever 
Council Drafts from 1*. 6d. to I?. 8d. Arabian Sea. It continued until 2nd June, 
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JUNE. 

3rd,— Amir Amftnulla Khan sent iu letter,' 5th. — Secretary of State (Air. Montagu) 
dated 23th May, asking for peace. — Go vern-j moved second-reading of the Government of 
ment replied to qmatiim in ilouso of Commons India Bill In Commons. 

(Vic^.Vl.uv-K.lU 

frpm.hW ooll.-aou,', ro^r.llnn rortimianc® of ; (lia^way ) r i llthSir flight 


Martial Law In tin Punjab. 


...... across Atlantic- 

from Newfound! and, piloted by Captain J. 

4th. — (lovoinnifnt of India informed A mil ,\, PM.’ ”; , ! 1 , 1 n, ' viKatnd • L b rt ,f n ? ,lt £- 
terms on nliic.li tlmy would giant armistlrc. : ^ ■ /j t ru V weri; knight d ( by^ )1 . 


5th.— Afghan Command' 
hurried I v iu limit of Briti 
much munitions and stating that the 
oidcred him to Mi-pend hostilities 

Oth — Government of India on 
Lieutenant-Gov* rnor of Pimjab 
Martial Law m that Province as Jrom midnight 
except In regard to ceitain areas wheTc iN . ...... 

maintenance was considered in crm.try for u0!irmru ’ 
military reasons. 


. r i n .f«hi.ir p<»tir**ii l ,l| id, by air next day (sir J. Alcock was killed 
d. troops, IcnvloK trying a now maehino six weehs later. 


King Emperor on tlndr arrival in Eng* 
' ' killed 

) 

Amir had 17th. — Parliamentary lull for authorising 
new constitutional reforms In India officially 
Issued to press in India. 

— News published of uboi the* attempt 
r* 1 *>j Amir of Afghanistan io obtain financial 
assistance from Bolshevists at opening of 
against India 

2Sth.~ 


■Geimun Peace Treaty signed in p,ui,s. 


JULY. 


1st. — Oovmior of Bombay amv*d Abmed-| 14th — Government published summary of 
nagflr at eomm< nrciuont of biicJ Decenn tour, pioposals bv Committee on Home Administra- 
Oi.d — pwimb n irshiti 1* ...it poi.ii.innder! tlon oi affairs, main recommendations 

Major G. II Scott, hit Suit land for iliaht f °i 

v ' v„pU i nil 1,*1 r\ secret a i v oi State in place of India Council and 

‘ 1 1 ‘ ’ in eommuidution ugiuiiat establishment of Select 


3rd — House oi Go i unions pu*h« d b\ ” UtConnriif tee oi Moiibe of Commons on Indian 
votes to 2* appointment of membeis to I olds' alfairs. 

y±i :,, .T , ’ BS l,UlU 1 r »llt — IVirli.'U, irnlmy .loh.t C.MmmU.r on 

1 ' >ri,,s J ' IU jliuliau Kofnnn* Hill lii iii llret blttmu 

linglUli nlrslrlp J{ ~:si i'.k-Iio.I .Minrolo , nrarj 17 h,_h. || M.Umni.-i of llikanor nnlvcil 
Aew Aork, L s A., havin'-' competed tlie', u jjomlmv on leturn liom Peace Conference 
jiassnge from England wit Pont assistanu (and was neeoided eoidiai reception by some 
lbrniimv i M ui h |u. Crimti ,i ‘loading Indian Princes who came to Bombay 

it i TTu ’ v.\^ ( X him mid given reception hy Western 

11. E. the Gov < i not presiding — i eace vuigra-i. ,: A \ r itimv,i liiumi 

tulatlons to Mis Majesty. Budget discission. i 111 ,** ! .! AS K / , r . 

„ ,, . _ . . . . 19th — V csf iutiea in celebration of Peace 

8th. — Bomb, iv Legislative tunnel. -Bill tur-! o j rf| . rV0( | throughout India in common with 
tlier to amend the Government occupant* |ll<{ nl - I*! jtisli Empire 
(Sind) Act, HUP. passed through all *tagcs--j ... . _ , _. , 

Private solutions i — bonrnorol Bomba v reached Belgian n 

lrlrato lusoluuoiis. ,.o...im jio'm, i.t ol tour lu Soiitl. rn Mahratta 

9th —Bombay Legislative < turned — ITnaie.Countiv 
roaolutlous. SoBaions olouod. I 20 th ‘-Mr Hamilton Grant. rej.re»Dntlui.> 

12th. — It — 34 landed at Piijlliain, near Londor, 'Government of India, and Afghan Delegates 
after successful return vovaun from America. Jimt at ltawalpmdi to discuss peace. 

AUGUST. 


2 Ini. — Obituary . IS t. Itcv. Alojsiub (iyr, S. J. 
Administrator Apostolic in Bombay. — Boundary 
GonunJssion cstabl shell by Afghan peace 
Treaty ior delimitation of In do- Vfglmn frontier 
wust ol Kliaiber began work. 


2nd. — H. M King-Einperor specially rcviewedi 
at Buckingliain Palace Indian Contingent, 
which arrived too late to participate in Peace! 

Celebrations 

4th — Despatch by II. 15. Cnmniandcr-ln-h 
Chief in India on part played by India, Including! 

Native States, iu prosecution of war published) Wth — Jkiput.dioii to bocrcl*r\' of Htote in 
iu tndia. (london regarding treatment o£ Indiana iu 

8th. — Peace with Afghanistan signed at South Africa Mr. Surendrauatli Bunerjee 

lUwalpindi. |iead a statement outlmiDg latest position. 

Ofcli. — Iloport of Calcutta University Com -j Secretary of State said Commission of Inquiry 
mhslon of 1017-19 published, report propcrj»rouiiscd by South Africa offered best liocn of 
and members' minutes comprising five volumes satisfactory Milnfion and ho had suggested not 
of 2,025 pages and stating that their another, a domestic but an Imperial Inquiry and had 
eight volumes not yet ready. [asked, that Indian Government should tie 

11 th.— Secretary of State raised private, directly represented on Commission by one 

Council Bills fromd*. 3d. to U. lGrf. \olHcial and one non-ofllcial. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

3rd.— "Imperial Legislative Council, II. E. the? 12th. — The Indian Peace Contingent left 

Viceroy presiding, Simla. The Viceroy in [London to return to India, 
opening tho proceedings spoke for over an 

hour. — Tho Hon ’bio Mr.%Sliaft introduced the 15th, — Bombay Provincial Co-operative 

Sea-Customs Act Amendment Bill, the Provident 'Conference opened in Poona, H. E. the Governor 
Funds Act Amendment. Bill and the Census presiding. His Excellency commented upon 
Bill (for a Census In 1921). — The Hon ’hie 'extraordinary progress made by co-operation 
Mr, W. Wilson brought n Bill to Amend tho Indian I In the Presidency and warmly praised the w ork 
Neutralization Act 1852 ami a Bill to provide ! of Mr. Jl. B. Ewbank, l,C.S , Registrar.— Imperial 
for more Effectual Control over tho Admlnls- 1 Legislative Council. Private II isolations, 
tration of Charitable and Religions trusts. , mh and , 7th _ 1llipcrtal legislative Council 

4th.— Annual Report of the now Bombay , Private Resolutions. 

Department, of Industries showed tho develop-' luth — lmnerial 1 emslatho Coun.-il — Pnniah 
montof a large number of measures for assisting I j Q cmuitv Bill intTodiiml — Pond ae 1 

lidustrles ^hi 'tlii; "I’rtsildencv '* ° f * "*** “S»ncl l” 0 * 

industries ill the 1 reskumy. Bombay Diutilet Municipal Act, 1901, In- 

8th. — (Constantinople report states that the trodneed — Ini] ortant sj ceeh by Lord Curzon 
Turkish Government propose to sell tho famous at Government Banquet in iondon to tho 
Peacock Throne of Delhi for £750,000. It wusj Persian Foieign Minister explaining and Justify* 
pointed out that tho Peacock Throne which, ing the new auglo Persian Agreement. 

Itm! SL y t, ?s t0 n 0 -riLran" i,n ' l ' A ‘ n ' JJrfW ' '* 19th -Bombay Legislative Conndl.-Prlvatu 
aim exists, is a.. i one ran. ( Resolutions. — Imperial legislative Council. 

0th. — Full text of new Anglo-lVrsiun argec-, Punjab Iucloinmty IJU1 Debate, 
merit published in IndU a.,]. -Imperial J.egislativc Connell. Private 

10th. — Imperial Legislatin' Connell.— On the , Resolutions — Sir George Buchanan opened a 
motion of the Hon 'bio Mr. Sarnia a resolution lively discussion in the Times on administrative 
tendering enthusiastic and knal devotion and I0 licy in Mosojotiimia, contending that money 
allegiance to H. 31. tins King Emperor on the, wa , h c n,,r uasteinlly expended on schemes 
completion of peace and conveying the thanks w hkh could not become profitable within a 
of the people of India 1o tho Army uinl Navy prolonged peiiod, 
and Air Force for their services during the ..... . , . . T . , , . 

war, was carried with acclamation. 1 * ^ 11 liml . Pro penal Legislative, Council. 

Numerous minor bills r< cently introduced were 
Jlth. — Imperial Legislative Council — BjJF passed —Punjab Indemnity Bill lanscd. 

introduced to amend the Indian Coinage Act,' 

tho Cantonments Aft. the Cinematograph Art, 23th — Government of Tndia in KUcra to the 
to remove Restriction on the Withdrawal Chambers of Commerce oiilluuu their policy 
of Capital from the Money Market by Cornpau- regarding civil aviation, its l rmclple features 
ie» and to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping ! being encouragement of one large organization 
Act, the Indian Tariff 1 Act and the Indian Anns , for inaugurating and maintaining u mail ser vice 
Act.— The lion ’bln Mr. Shall introduced the ; throughout the land and that the alr-transjrort 
Dacca University Bill, which was received with organization should not. bo dependent on any 
general approval. particular aircraft construction company. 


OCTOBER. 


13th. — Indian Railway Conference opened 
at Simla, Col. Cameron presiding. * j 

10th. — Government of India in a Resolution! 
defined the conditions under which the members I 
of the public services may resign their appoint- 
ments. ! 


important speech rcgaiding political reform 
in India and the relationship between the 
i Government of ludia and the Native States. 

[ 22nd. — Government of India announced the 
appointment of two special Officers to survey 
the w'ater power resources of India. 


18th. — Government of India published im- 
portant Canadian and Australian Official Com- 
munications relating to the reciprocity resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference regarding 
emigration from India to the British Dominions, 
the correspondence showing that they endorsed! 
the reciprocity principle. 

21st. — BL H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, at the 
meeting of his Legislative Council, made an 


28th. — Appointment announced of Lieutenant- 
General Sir William Marshall to be G. O. O lf 

Southern Command, India. 

31st. — Committee under the Presidency of 
Lord Hunter, appointed to inquire into tho 
recent disorders in the Punjab and other parts 
of India, opened its public sittings in Delhi. 
—H, M. the Shah of Persia arrived In England 
on a State visit. 
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NOVEMBER. 


‘IrU. — Fourth Cunlcruicu of Indian Princes 
and Chiefs opened ut Delhi. H. K. the Viceroy 
presided at the opening ol the conference and 
announced tliat it was intention of Jiis Majesty's 
Government to call into being a permanent j 
Chamber of Princes. 

5th. — First Oriental Conference opened ini 
Poona, H. JO. the Governor presiding at the 
opening. Sir .11. E. Bhandarkar, President 
of the Conference, delivered an important, 
uddre ks. 

LOth — Hon’blc Mr. W. N. Hailey, Chief 
< ummlssioncr of Delhi, appointed Member or 
the Viceroy's Council in succession to Sir .lames j 
Me* tun, resigned on medical advice. Sir .lames 
^fusion being raised to the British peeing'*. 

lltb. — Celebiation throughout tlie British 
Empire of the signature o£ the Armistice with 
the Germans on this date in 1018. 

12th. — Captain ltoss — Smith left England in a 
Vickuirt-Vimy biplane foi a flight by way ol 
India to Altai 1 alia 

•J 1st. — Government of India Issued full] 
cabled summary of the main recommendations 
uf the Joint Select Committee on the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, 


2->rd.— Government of India announced Uiat 
they had decided, with approval of Be Cretan 
of State, that Germans shall bo prevented from 
coming to India during a specific period ot 
cither three of live years after the conclusion 
of thw war, the matter being reserved for furthci 
Inquiries at the end of that period and the 

prohibition being subject to no exceptions 
unless Government of India were satisfied that 
there were special reasons justifying admission. 

25th. — Captain Boss — Smith arrived at Delhi 
after a successful flight in Vickers- Viiuy biplane 
from England. 

27th. — Hon’ble Sir George Barnes met 
Committee of Bombay Indian Merchant* 
Chamber and Bureau and discussed current, 
question with them. — Announcement made that 
Government approve new lutes of pay for 
1 .C.S., and accept principle that a British-horn 
civil servant m India and an India- born civil 
servant m Britain shall receive overseas 
allowance, besides salary. 

30th — Pope of Borne announced appoint- 
ment of Father Alban Goodicr, Jesuit Mis- 
sionary in India and Principal of St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, aftei the removal of the 
German fathers at the outbreak of War to the 
Archbishop of Bombay. 


DECEMBER. 

3rd. — Governme nt of India Bill entered passed second reading oi Indian Belorm Bills, 
Committee stage in House of Common's (Feature* of debate being remarkable speech 

I by Lord Sin ha 

5tli. — Government of India Heforni BUI! ..... T ,, , . ., . 

passed third reading in House of Commons l>y I Fith t Indian i eaee Celebration commenced 
agreement. — Ilon’ble Sir George Barnes received j continuing tor three days, 
in Delhi deputation from Briti.*h Guiana sent' 18th. — House of Lords finally passed Indian 
to India to negotiate, for Indian emigration ! Reform Bills. 

to that part of the Empire. j ,.. n Ir . r .. . 

! 2.»th — IT M. King Emperor adduced 

lotlt. — Bomba \ Legislative Council. — Bombay ; lengthy message to the Viceroy, Princes and his 
Bill further to amend Bombay Prevention of subjects 111 India, announcing the enactment 
Gambling Act, 1887, passed through all stages, j‘M the Beforms Bills and showing how it was a 
object of Ihll being to suppress bucket shops., natural sequel to the political development 
Jlon’ble Ebraliim Bahimtulla moved the] which has constantly marked progress of 
lirst reading of Bill to provide for Constitution j British rule In India, 
oi Village Pauchavats. 


11th. — Bombay Legislative Council. Village 
Panehayets Bill referred to Select Committee. — 
Private ltesolutioiis. 


20th. — Indian National Congress opened at 
Amritsar. 


29th.— All-India 
Session, Amritsar. 


Moslem League annual 


12th.- — Bombay Legislative Council — Private 30th. — All-India Moderate Conference annual 

llcsolutions. — House of Lords unanimously [Session commenced in Calcutta. 
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Tho general work o£ reference in one compact 
volume about India Is fetllRho Late Sir William 
W. Hunter’s The Indian Emnire : Its Peoples , 
History and Products (Smith Elder, 1893, 28/') 

which contains within its 800 pp, all the iiuor- 

mation, excellently arranged and Indexed, 
that the general reader requires about this , 
country, its historical sections are particularly : 
good giving a rapid and comprehensive bird’s- 
eye-view of the course of Indian history from 
tho advent of the MahohU'dons in the eighth 
century down to nearly the close of tho nine- 
teenth century. Its statistics are based on the 
Census of 1891 and are, therefore somewhat out 
of date. Hut, with this slight drawback which 
can ho remedied by consulting the latest annual 
“ Statistical Abstract ” (see lielow), It. gives in 
tho compass of one volume a comprehensive 
view, neither too blurred nor too dilluse, of the 
Indian Empire and its past and present state. 
A more detailed account of India in t,o be lound 
in the first four volumes ot The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (Clarendon f’res«, 1907*08, 
0/- each). Those volumes which are introduc- 
tory to the alphabetical (iazetteer (Vols, V- 
XXIV), are an expansion oi Hunter’s one 
volume work mentioned above; but all the 
chapters, with the exception of tho-e on the 
history of British .Rule, have been rewritten 
by expert writers who luvc been in jno-1. case.- 
Indian administrators also. Thu stati-t ii:s In 
those volumes are based on the (Viwu- oi J 00 1 
The second volume ot I ho O » ford Surrey of the 
British Empire (Clarendon Pies*, iou. 14/-) is 
mostly devoted to India and contains an excel- 
lent concise nt count by various well known 
writers ot the Indian Empire as it is to-day. 
The statistics of this volume are b.iset on the 
latest Census ot 1911. Sir Thomas Holdich'*, 
volume on huh. tin the “ Regions ot the World ” 
Series (Clarendon 1'ios, 1904, 7/(5) is a compact 


edition of 1880 of Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer. 
An older and fuller gazetteer, thoiigh still 
having the advantage of being in one compact 
volume, is Lethbridgo and Wollaston's revised 

abridgment) ot Tlmlon's Qwum or lima 

(W. H. Allen, 1888, 21/-). 

Official Publications.— Tho principal official 
publications of general interest and utility are 
tho Annual Parliamentary Blue-Book well 
known as The Moral and Mater i il Progress and 
Condition of India (hsuod about the middle of 
the year, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1/0) arid its 
, accompaniment The Statist" at Abstract lor 
j British India (issued towards the close of the 
1 year, about I/O); tin* report on the Census of 10ri 
! (Vol. i, Calcutta, its Text, Vol.'ll, Api>endix 
i giving Whies, etc.); Statistics of British India 
1 (4 Vol., Calcutta) Administrative, Judicial, &c. T 
■ annual Statement of the Trade of British India 
. "ith Foreign <oun tries (Calcutta) and the 
. annual Jtemov of Tiade (Eyre and Spothswoode, 

! Final, rial Statement of the Coir rumen* of 

India (Eyre and Spottiswoode). Every ten 
J ears is issued an elaborate review oi the period 
! <l * a Decennial niDnhei of the Moral and Material 
, blue-book (noted above), and those by .1. 8. 

Cotton (pub. 188.')) and by 8j r Athelstaim 
; Haines (pub. 1891) are specially valuable. A 
| " .Memorandum on some oi the Results of Indian 
Administration dining the past Fifty years of 
Bilti-h Rule in India " issued in 1900 by the 
India Office (reprinted at Oo\ eminent. Press, 
Calcutta, 1911, six aima.s, in a handy octavo) 
is a valuable summary of the linpm 1 < rents 
dnee 18, ’>8. A in w publication, which attempts 
to outline the a<lmiui*tutn«* j.mblcin* of India 
and tho way in which they an being met, wus 
published ill 1919 uudei the tin.' of India in the 
years 1917-1918, by 1, F. Kushbionk AVilliainn 
(Uo\ eminent Pa as, Calcutta), lte. l. 3 


geographical account by an authoritative writer. 
The same author’s Gates of India (Macmillan, 
ID/-) is a useful historical and g. ogiaplucal wmk 
on tire North-West Frontier of India I)r. tlcorge 
Smith's ^Indent's Manual of the Geography of 
British In/ha (Mu any, 1882, 7/0) way still be 
used with profit though parts of it are obsol »te. 
Sir Thomas Holder no -s (fourth) edition, 1911, 
of Sir John Strachey’s India, originally published 
in 1888, contains the best, succlnt ncoount of 
Indian administration and progress (Macmillan, 
1911, 10/-). The same editor's little book in the 
Home University Library, Peoples ami Problems 
of India (Williams and Norgate, 1912, l/-)is a 
useful introduction to tho study of present day 
India. A very goes! Atlas of India is published 
as Vol- XXVI of tho Imperial Gazetteer (sepa- 
rately, 15/* Clarendon Press, 1909). It contains 
28 general and 18 provincial maps besides 16 
plans of CitloB, including 3 of Bombay, 2 of 
Calcutta and I of Madras, Delhi, Simla, etc., 
each. A somewhat older though still excellent 
atlas Is Constable's Hand Atlas of India (Cons- 
table, 1893, 14/-). It has 60 maps and plans 
and is accompanied by an index of 86 pp. The 
companion volume Hand Gazetteer of India by 
fo*. Bartholomew (Constable. 1894, 12/-) is a 
vary concise gazetteer based on the second 


History. — it, n fM-m i ne lasnton to call James 
Mill'll History of British India (Vols. I- Vi up 
to 180.»; continuation iy ii. ll. Wilson, Vole. 

, VJI-LX, Index Vol. A., last ed, 1858, W. II.- 
Allen) the standard work on the subject, but 
; It i-t out of date and hi parts wrong-headed 
, No other author of equal ability and repute has 
treated the subject on a large .scale, though Sir 
, W. W. Hunter made the attempt but lived 
only to write two volumes dealing with the 
, first century of the English in India up to 1700. 

1 (History of British India, Vols. l-II, 1899-1900 
i Longmans, 30/-). A ma-ierly historical sketch 
of the whole period is to be found iu Sir Alfred 
I Lyall's British Dominion in India, (Murray. 

; 1894, latest e<L 1907, 5/-) which is specially 
, remarkable fur the writer's theory that tho 
British dominion hi India grew and expanded 
on a regular plan foreseen by its founders and 
was not as is generally supposed the result o I 
a happy chance. Another excellent and Interest* 
ing sketch is contained in the first part of the 
Historical Geography of India by P. E. Roberts, 
who had assisted Hunter in the above mentioned 
work (Clarendon Press, 1910, 0/6). Miss Gabrtelle 
Festings two works, When Kings Rode to Delhi 
(Blackwood 1912, 7/6) and Strangers Within 
the Gates (Blackwood, 1914, 7/6) give a popular 
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but accurate preucutment of the Mughal and i 
British periods. Marehman's History of India I 
(8 \ols t , Longmans, 1871, 22-0) gives an excel* i 
lent account, neither too detailed nor too concise, j 
ol tho whole history and may be recommended 
ae the most readable history of India till the 
Mutiny. There is an abridgment of Mars man 
in one volume (Blackwood, 6* ). Trotter'? 
History of India , recently revised and brought 
up to date by W. H. Hutton (S. P. 0. K., 1917, 
10/-) Is a good and accurate compendium, as also 
is Meadow's Taylor's Students' Manual, of Indian 
History (Longmans, 7/6) which has long been 
well known lor presenting a vast amount of 
facts in a small compass ami In an agreeable 
style, Tor the Mahoinedan period the standard 
work la El phi ns tone’s History of India (Murray, 
10/*), A much more elaborate work tor the 
same period Is Sir Henry Elliot and Jaw Dowson's 
Untory of India as told by ite own Historians 
(8 Vols., 1867-1877, £ 8-8-0) giving transla- 
tions of tho chief Mahomedan historians. For 
the pre-Mn holnodan period Vincent Smith’s 
Early History of India (Clarendon Pre^s, 3rd od., 
1914, M /-) is the latest and best. work. Mr. 
Vincent Smith is also tho author oi The 

Oxford JlinUny of Imho, from tho carl! -At times 

to the end of 1011 (Clarendon Pres?). Ilomosh 

Duti/s History of Ancient Cuihsdtian m India 
(2 Volumes, Trubncr’a Oriental Series, 21/-, 1893) 
and Mrs. Manning’s earlier work Ancient and 
Mediaeval India (2 Vols., I860. 30/-, W. II. Alien) 
I'oal mainly with literature rather than history 
proper though they givo a more or le-i vivul 
picture, of those early tunes. 

Historical Biography.- -The principal 
characters ot Indian history, Hindu, Mahoimdun 
and British such as Asoku, Babur, Akhar, 
Clive, Warren Hastings Dallioiisie, etc., , 
aro individually treated In tho well known 
liulers of India series of hisioncal and biogra- ' 
phicul monographs (28 Vols., Clarendon Pret-s. 
1890-1902, 2/6 each). Tn the Engle-h Men ot 
Action series (Macmillan, 2/6 each) there aie 
also volumes on turnons Anglo-imliau states- 
men, such as Sir Allred Lyall’s 4 amn Hastings, 
Archibald Forbes’ llat dock, Sir Riclund Temples 
Lord Lawrence, Sir W. Butler’s Vharhs A a pier. 
Among biographies of Anglo-Indian worthies may 
be mentioned as specially interesting and \ alu- 
ablo Sir George Forrest ’a Life o J Lord Clue 
iCaRscll, two vols., 1919), Col. Mnlleson’s Warren 
Hastings (Chapman and Hall, 1891, 16/-), 

Boswoith Smith’s Jxird Lawrence (2 Vols., Smith 
Bidet, 1883, new od , Nelson's series, 1/-), Herbert 
Edward Cs and Me;ivu!t**s Sir H. Lawrence (2 
Vols., Smith Eld*r 1872), Sir W. Hunter's Lord 
Mayo (2 Vols., Smith Elder, 1876,21/-), Sir W. 
l^nc Warner’s Lord Dalhousie (2 Vols., Macmillan, 
1904, 25/-), Sir Alhcd Lyall’s Lord Duffenn 
(2 Vols., Murray, 1905, new ed., Nelson’s aeries 
1/-), Marshmau’s Sir H. Havelock (Longmans, 
3/6), Maitmeau’s Sir h'artle Frere (2 Vols , 
Murray, 1895, 32/-), Mallet's Earl of Northbrook 
(Longmans, 1910, 16/.), Lord Roberts’ Forty-one 
Years in India (Macmillan, 1897, new ed. 6/-), 
Colebrooke's MounUtuart Elphiiutone (2 Vols., 
Murray, 1884, 25/-), Trotter’s John Nicholson 
(1397, Murray. 2/C) and Bayard of India! Outram) 
(Blackwood 5/-). Among noteworthy works 
treating of recent history since 1858 are l/ovat 
Fraser’s India under Lord Curzon and After 
iHeineuuau^ 1911, 16/-), Lady Betty Balfour’? 


Lord Hylton's Indian Administration (Longmans' 
1899, 18/-), Sir W. Hunter's BomJbay , 1885-190Q, 
a Study of Iudtau Administration (Clarendon 
Press, 1892, 16/-), Col. Hanna's. Second Afghan 
War (3 Vols., Constable, 1899-1907, 36/-), Official 
History of the Second Afghan War , (Murray, 
1905, 21/-). Sir J&hn Adye Indian Frontier 
Policy, a historical sketch (Macmillan 1897, e/-) f 
Trotter’s India under Victoria (2 Vols., W. H. 
Allen, 1886, 30/-). 

For the Indian Mutiny the standard history 
j is Kaye and Malles oil’s History of the Indian 
i Mutiny (new ed. 0 vols. Longmans, 21/-). Sir 
j Georgo Forrest’s History of the Mutiny (4 vols , 
1904-1914, Blackwood, 64/-) gives the chief 
' records in tho Indian archives. The best 
one- volume narratives are Malleson’s shorl-er 
| work, Indian Mutiny (In MesBrs. Seeley's 
! “ Events of Our Own Times ” series 5/-) and 
J T. Jtlco Holin' 1 h’ History ol The Indian Mutiny 
(1883, W. H. Allen, new ed. Macmillan, 12/6). 

j Constitution and Administration.— 'The 
. constitution of tho Indian Government may bo 
J said to be in a flux, a? important and far-reacii- 
, Ing changes are under discussion ar.d will be car- 
j nod out with xnodi fiout. ion* of courso in tins near 

j future. The contemplated changes have been 

; embodied In the Report on Indian Con s tit u- 
! tional Reforms, diawn up by the Secretary 
of State and tho Viceroy (the Montagu-Cholmh- 
ford Scheme) and published in a handy octavo 
(Government Press, Calcutta, July 1918, 

I one rupee). The present books on tho Govcru- 
, meut of India will have to be thoroughly revised 
1 when the & e or other changes take effect. At 
i the lwad of these book,* stands Sir Courtenay 
rik-it’s “ The Government of India being a 
DIge?t of the Statute taw relating thereto with 
historical introduction and explanatory matter ” 
(Clarendon PrOhB, 1st ed., 1898 ; 2nd edition, 
1907, 3rd ed , 19L5, 14/-; the first edition contains 
Important constitutional documents such as 
minutes, despatches, charters, etc., covering 
130 pp. which have been omitted in the subse- 
quent issues.) The Digest drawn up by Sir 
0. Jlbert many years ago 1ms been now embodied 
in the main in the “ Governmeni of India Act 
of 1915”, which contains the entire body of 
law relating to the Government ol India and 
which has been officially issued in octavo form 
(price Id, Eyre and Spottiswoode). A supple- 
ment to llbeit’s third edition gives a comparison 
between the Digest given in tho book and this 
Act (1916, 8d.) Tho constitutional documents 
from the Regulating Act of 1773 down to the 
Consolidating Act of 1915 have been printed 
in handy form in P. Mukerji’s Indian Constitu- 
tional Documents (1915, Calcutta, Thacker, 
Spink, Rs. 6) ; of the second ed. Vol. II, R?. 3 
1 lias been issued in 1918 containing an historical 
Introduction divided Into two parts dealing 
with English political Institutions and the 
1 present working constitution of India. Tho 
important constitutional documents have been 
aho included in A. R. Iyengar’s Indian Coned- 
\ tttlion (1909, 2nd enlarged ed. 1913, Loganatham, 
Madras, Rs. 3) which contains an historical 
view of the various administrative institutions. 
The documentary matter extends to nearly 
250 pp. Chesncy’s Indian Polity (3rd ed. 1894, 
i Longmans) gives an excellent historical view 
1 ot the system of administration as it grew 
up from the early days ol tho English in India 
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flown to the last decade of the nineteenth of 2nd Urn Fa mint's ( , 2/6) is a later 

century ; hut It Is a little out of date at book of the same kind. lor public works, 
present and will be much more so in the future. Hallways, etc., Thornton's Indian Public 
Sh* William Lee Warner’s The Citizen of Work « (1875, Kegau Paul, 5/-) MacGcorge’s 
India (1897, Macmillan 2/C) gives in brief iraj/a and Works in India (1803, Constable, 14/-) r 
outline u very good sketch of Indian admlnis* Horace Bell's Tiailtmy PoHrpin India (1891,12/-), 
tration. 11. A. D. Phillip* Our i tdministra - JDeukiu's Irrigated India (1893, Span, 8/6) 
tion of India (1888, W. Thacker, London «/-) Huckloy's Irrigation Works of India { 190.') Spou, 
gives an account of the Revenue and Colic do- 12/*) Valentine Pall's Coal Field a of India 
rate Administration in all departments, and (new edition, 1914, Calcutta ) He port of the 
though this is done with special relereucc to Irrigation Commission t L tK) 5 , Eyre and Spotti* 
Bengal, it is more widely uselul A Mackenzie's wocwlc ). 

Hoio India is Governed (1882, Kogan Paul, 2) , 

is a very brief sketch of the Indian constitution 1 tin Finance the work of the Strachuy 
and administration and of England's work in j brothers, Sir John and Sir Richard, Finances 
India. For the system of judicial adjnimstia- i and Public Works of India (1882, Kenan Taul. 
tion Herbert Cowell's history and Constitution I ft)/0) is valuable as describing the system of 
of the Courts and Legislative Authorities in i Indian 1 1 nance by persons who had intimate 
India (1872, 2nd cd , 1884, Thacker Spink, Cal- knowledge and personal experience. Reports 
cutta.Hfl.bi is still useful, fol the historical V 4 tho lndiai1 VuiTeircy Coramittce, 1893 and 
^art. 1899, ami oi the Koval Commission on the 

1 ’ ( admiuisti at ion oi the expenditure of India, 1000, 

Economics, Famines, etc. — Baden Powell’s i con tain a vast ma-s ot Useful material Indian 
Land Revenue and Tenure in llritibli India | Currency (1878, Jongmans 2/-), by Dunning 
(2nd cd., 1907, revised by Sir T, lloldcniesrt, with ' Madeod, treats ot the means ot mtioduolng 
an appendix added in 1912, 5/-) gives an account, j a Cold Currency in India, and of extending 
of land revenue system in India. Sir \Y. j Hanking and Paper Currency. II. J. Tozer’s 

Hunter’s Annuls oj tlurul Iknyul (i808j uvw ! om i*u imtuv and us Trad* (tuo2) gives a pood 
cd., 1897, Smith Fide*, 10/-) and hi* Orissa (2‘! view of tho trade and surveys its growth during 
vols., 1872, Smith Elder, 32/-) give a good idea oi J the luttci lull o! the nineteenth century. Prol. 
the economic condition oi eaV tern India when it j Fees Split hV Studies in Indian Economics 
linseed under British Hide. .1. C. Jack’s The | (1909, C onstable, 3/0) and Jadunath Karkar’s 
Economic Life of a Uni gal District (191b, Cla- j Economic* of Untish India (It h ed., 1917, Saikar 
re n don Pres**, 7/6) Is mi economic study ot the ; and Hons, Calcutta) are good introductions to 
people’* life based on the minute il.Ua collected : the U. Tho loimer is a senes of lectures 
irom innumerable families tor ihe rccoid ol delivered by tho author ior t lie Bombay 
rights of Bengal and is of groat value in estl- Govirii/nenf. 
mating the resouices ot the people mid tiv* i 

economic results of Brilnh nilo Sit* Theodore j The Protected States.— Mall^ou's Native 
Moris ou's Industrial Organisation of an Indian j Stales of India (1873, W. II. Allen, 1 8/-), b nes 
Province (190(1, Munay 10/6) reviews the . an hbtoiie.il .sketch of the various states, 
principal economic facts and ^hoW» their relation * The author was Mien connect <d with Urn state 
to the abstract science of economic*!. The j ol M.\ -ore as the guardian of Its young ruler 
author treats specially of tho Tinted Provinces j Tim woik or another official who was connected 
to which his personal observation was mninlv i wrtlr M;**orc s's if' 1 Resident n\, tho end ot his 
routined. Mon sou’* Economic transition in Indian caic^r, Hu* W. Lee- Warner, Protected 


I ndia (19U, Murray) deals with tiled* \elopnn nf States of India ('Jail ed , 1910, Maemdlau, 10/-, 
of industrial oud economic resources of the j lit ed , 1891, under f It lc " Prof ivted Princes of 
country. Homes h Putt’s Economic History j Inf iu ’* ) whilst giving ulwt lie calls an “Account 
of India under Early British Pule (1992, Regan j of India under Home Ifiile ", chiofly dbeusbos 
Paul, 16) and tho same tn the Vii tor inn Age \ the question oi tin position of these states in 
(1904, Kegau Paul, 1904) are a powerful though , relation to the I>riti-li Government. A Punjab 
one-sided indictment ol British economic and j official , Sit Charles Tupper, in his Our Indian 
land revenue policy. Dutt, who is a staunch j Protectorate (1893, Longman*, Id/-) similarly 
champion ot the Permanent System of land treats of the illations K’ tween the British 
tenure in vogue in Bengal and oi iti introduction Government and Its l’« udaturios, but, goes more 
into other parts of India, in hib Famines and uito the iiust and hay instructive diopters on 
f/md Assessments in India (1899, Kegau Paul, indigenous home rule under the Mahrnttas the 
7/6) on the same linos asserts that famines Sikhs, the Mnhomedans, t-tc This valuable work 
are due to tne land policy of the Govemnnnt. Is now thoroughly out oi print, but a good 
On Famines the best books are the He polls vernacular translation In GuJuiaU by A. N. 
of the Famine Commissions pub. 1885, 1887, Buch (1000 itnjkcl) is available. Sir Lepcl 
1898 (Eyre and Spottiwoodo). A good Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs (1805 Trubnci) and 
narrative of the last great famine of 1899-1900 Rajas of the Punjab (1870, 2nd cd. ls73,Trubncr, 
1* to be found in Vaughan Nash's The Great 20/-) give in considerable detail the history ol 
Famine . its causes (1900, Longmans. 6/-). On tho principal Punjab states like Patiala, Kapur- 
the earlier groat Bengal Famine, Sir Bertie thala, Nuth.i, etc. Ma<gy prepared a new 
Frere’s The Impending Bengal Fatnine , and edition of the former book (1889, Allahabad, 
bow to prevent future famines in India, (1874, Pioneer Press) and completed it by another 
Murray, *>/-) Is useful and suggestive. Charles Chiefs and Families of Nate in the Punjab (1890, 
Blairs Indian Fmitws in their historical and Allahabad, Pioneer Preis) and they give short 
financial aspects (1874, Blackwood 5/0 contain* notices of all the ruling chiefs ot the Punjab.* 
good remarks on preventive and mitigating Aberfch Mackay who was tutor to the Baja of 
measures. Loveday's History ml Economics tUtlain in Central India and. Principal ol 
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Rujkruuur (Joll<'g<* at fudo><\ wrote on the Chiefs \ relations with the Nizam are investigated 
oj Central India (1879) and on the Native Chiefs ! in II. G. Brigg’s The Nizam (2 vols., I8ftl. 
and their States in IS17 (l»78). Both book* i Qua r itch, 28/-) and Hastings Fraser's Our 
are noteworthy. Aitchtann’s Treaties, Engage- , Faithful AU>) r the. Nizam (1865, Smith Elder 18/-). 
went* and Sounds relating t,o India and the l The relations with the Guekwur of liaroda 
neighbouring countilrs (.hd cd., 1308, 11 ! are exhaustively treated in The Uuicomir and 

volumes, Orient hi Government Pm»s, its. 84) his delations mtfothe British Government ( 1863. 
is the standard eoUrt-ion <*t all the treaties j Education Press, Bombay) by Col R. Wallace 
with the Native Feudatory States. The 1 who was ReMdcnt at Baroda 
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There are about -I Ml Shan* and Stock Brokers ( 
ill Bombay. They cany on bushier in the' 
Brokers' Hall, bought in ISO',) horn the funds oi ' 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 1 
termed to facilitate the negotiations and the : 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securitie? | 
promoted throughout the Pr^id'-ney of Bom - 1 
nay. Their powers are detiued by rules and' 
regulations trained by the Board or inter tors , 
and approved by the geneial body or Biokers. 
The Board has the power to fix the rates in j 
tunes of emergencies. It ^ composed ot Sir 
Shapin']! Broaclui (Chairman), Mr. Vnr]i\andas , 
Tribhovandas, Mr. M.rncekji Pcntouji Bh.uin lui, ; 
Mr. 11. 1). Kang.i, Mr. Nu-.nvanji Phcroxeshah 1 
h a ran i, Mr. Ndgji Motiehand. Mr. Clinnllal 
Veerchand, Mr. Xanabhov Tullockeliaird, Mr. 
M.mcklal Jetlrabhai, Mi* Diiislia Bejunji and Mr. 
J< hangir Blnkaji (Seen iar>). 

At first tho admittance tec tor a broker was 
Bs. 5 which was giadunlly raised to Rs. 7,000 
Thu feu for tho Broker’ * card has increased 
.aid it was recently sold by public auction fox 
Ms. 21,800. The. rules of flu* Association were 
revised in October 1010 and from the Mew Year 1 
tho purchaser of shares has to pay the < 
stamp and transfer tec instead of tho seller, i 
There arc two classes of Exchange Brokers, . 
Europeans and Indians, the latter being certi- 
fied ior recognition by the native Stock Ex- 
change. Busiuess in Government Paper and 
all other Trustees' Authorised Securities is ; 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock ; 
Exchange, but in the stieet outside the hall, j 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange, 
vvua opened in Bombay, with Us headquarters j 
In A|*ollo Street. L'lie directors ot this exchange j 
known as tin Bombay Stock Exchange. Ltd., 
are Mr. Rumeswavdas Blrla. Rai Bahadur Sir 
Sarupchand Uookaftrchnnd, Kt.., Mr, Kastoqibhai 
M Nagarshett, Mr. Artelrehaad Ilulya, Mr. 
Jyotendra. I„ Mehta, Mr. Shreeram Jhoogun- 
vala, Mr Aiehlrnniidu** Daga, Rai Bahadur 
Jamuahil BtuTihrui, Mr. Madanlal Chowdrv, 
Mr. W. T. Dalai, Mr. Naranjl Dayai an<l Mr, 
Surbhai G. Desul (-c-oflteio ). 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market 
had its meeting place in various gullies in the 
business quarter and was under no control 
except that of established market custom. 

In Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- 


ciation was lorxued, a building was leased 
in New China Bazar Street now called Royal 
Exchange Place, a representative committee 
was formed, and the existing trade customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the con- 
duct of business. Admittance as a member 
of the Stock Exchange is, by vote of the com- 
mittee, and the entrance fee is at present 
11s. 500. The market custom differs very materi- 
ally from that of most other Stock Exchanges 
since there are no settlement days, delivery is 
due the second day after the contract is passed 
and sales of securities arc effected for the most 
part under blank transfers. Another difference 
in procedure us compared with the London 
StocK Exchange is that there are uo " Jobbers " 
Ir. the Calcutta market. The Dealers who 
take their place, more or less, are not compelled 
to quote a buyer’s and a seller’s rate and are 
; themselves Biokers as well as dealers, calling 
upon the Banks and other clionts and competing 
with Brokers. 

There are about 150 members, besides outside 
brokers, the lonner consisting of European, 
Jewish, Marvvarl, and Bengalee Arms. The 
Marwarte predominate The volume of bom 
fide Investment business is comparatively 

small and insufficient for the number of Brokers. 
Tho principal business transacted on the 

Calcutta Stock Exchange is connected with 
the shares in Jute Mills. Coal Companies, 

Tea Companies registered m India, Miscel- 

laneous industrial concerns (such os Paper, 
Flour, Sugar). Railway and Transit Compan- 
ies and Debentures, tho latter comprising 
thoso of Industrial concerns and Trustees, 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal and 
Port Trust Debentures. When specul- 

ative operations are being actively enga- 
ged In, which frequently take the form of 
forward contracts for delivery io three months* 
time, the value of securities changing hands 
may aggregate as much as a croru of Rupees 
I per month, but since the trade is not constant 
: and one year differs very much from another, 
: It would be difficult to estimate what the average 
. annual turn-over would amount to. The 
1 association has an honorary secretary and in 
. not at present affiliated to tho Bengal Chamber 
1 of Commerce. 

, there are two Grins of Brokers In Madras 
t and a Stock Exchange is to be opened* 
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Kb. a. 

Acknowledgment of Debt ex. Its. 20 .. 0 1 

Affidavit or Declaration ..10 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement,— 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 

of exchange 0 2 

(b) If relating to sale of a Govern- 
ment security, or share in an in- 
corporated company or other body 
corporate — Subject to a maximum 
of lip. 10, a. 1 for every Rs. 10,000 
or part. 

(o) If not otherwise provided for ..0 8 

Appointment in execution of a power ..15 u 

Articles of Association of Company . . 25 0 
Articles of Clerkship 250 0 

Award , any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court, Where the value does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, sa^ie duly as a Bond. 

Iu any other case 5 0 

hill of Exchange or Promissory Note 
payable on demand 0 1 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date 'r 
sight — Not exc. Its. 200, ft. A ; ex Its. 
200, not exc. Rs. 400, a. tt ; exc. Ri. 400, 
not exc. Rs. G00, a. 9 ; exc. Rs, GOO, not 
exc. Rs. 800, a. 12; exc. 11s. 800, not cxc. 
11s. 1,000. a. 15 ; exc. Rs. 1,000, not exc. 
liH. 1,200, ft. 1 a. 2; exc, Rs. J.200, not 
exc. Rs. 1,600, it. 1 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 1,000, 
not exc. Its. 2,500, Rs. 2, a. 4 ; exc, Rs. 
2,500, not oxc. Its. 5,000, Rs. 4 ft. 8 ; cxc. 
Rs. 5,000, not exc. Rs. 7,500. Rs. 0 a. 12 ; 
exc. Rs. 7,500, not exc. Rs. 10,000. Its. f>; 
exc. Rs. 10,000, not exc. Rs. 15,000, Rs. 
18 a. 8; cxc. IIs. 15.000, not exc. Rs. 
20,000, Rs. 18 ; exc. Rs. 20,000, not exc. 
Rs. 25,000, Rs. 22 ft. 8; cxc. Rs. 25,000, 
not exc. Its. 80,000, Its. 27 ; and for every 


add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
Of lift. 30,000, Rs. 9. 

Where payable at more than one year 
after date or sight, same duty as a 
Rond, Rs. a 

tUil of Lading 0 4 

Bond (not otherwise provided for)— 

Not cxc. Rs. 10 0 2 

Exc. Rs. 10, but not exc, Rs. 50 .,04 

Exc. Rs. 50, but not exc. Rs. 100 ..08 

Dp to Rs. 1,000, every Rs. lOUor port. 0 8 

For every Ra. 500 or part, beyond 
Rs, 1,000 2 8 


Bond t Administration, Customs, Security 
or Mortgage Deed— For amount not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000, same duty as a 
' Bond. 


Rs. 

In any other case 5 0 

I Cancellation 5 0 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares 0 1 

Charter Party 10 

Cheque 0 1 

Compobit ion— Deed 10 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding TR 50 . . . ..OH 

Exceeding Rs. 50, not exceeding 
Its. 100 10 

For every Rs. 100 or pint In excess of 
Rs. 100 up to Its, 1,000 .. .. 1 0 

For every Rs. 500, or part thereof, in 
excess of 11s. 1, 000 5 0 

Copy or Extract— If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee 0 1 

In any other case l o 

Counterpart or Duplicate— It I lie duty 
with which tlu* original mstumient is 
chargeable docs not exceed one rupee 
—The same duty as is payable on the 


original. In any othn easy . i o 

Delivery Order 0 1 

Entry in any High Couit of an Advocnt" 
or Vakil 500 0 

In the case of an Attorney .. ..250 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship .. .. 5 0 

Divorce 10 

Other than Will, reeoidmg an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt 10 u 


Lease — Where rent b, lived and no pre- 
mium is paid, for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole Amount ; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 

average annual rent, reserved ; over 3 

years, bamo as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same ns Conveyance 
Cor a consideration equal to the amount 
or vftluo of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
thcilrst ton years If the lease continued 
bo long ; In perpetuity, same as Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
llfth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there 1b premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
hod been paid oi delivered. 
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Rs. 

Litter — Allotment of .Shares . . 0 

Credit , , . . 0 

Liceuso 10 

Memo, of Association of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 15 
If not ro accompanied , . ..40 

Notarial Act . . .. .. ..1 

Note or Memo, intimating the purchase 
or sale — 

(a) Of any Goods exceeding in value 
Its. 20 0 

(//) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Its. 20— 
Subject to a maximum of IK 10, a. 1 
for every Its. 10,000, or part. 

Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master . . 0 8 

Partnership— Whore the capital does not 

exceed its. 500 .. ..28 

In any other case 10 o 

Dissolution of . . .. .. ..5 0 

Policy of Insurance — 

U) Pea - -Where premium does not 
exceed rate of 2a., or i per cent, of 

amount Insured 0 j 

In any other case lor It-*. 1,500 or part 
thereof . . . . . . ..01 

(2) For time — For cveiy Rs 1,000 or 

part insured, not oxc. 0 months . . 0 i 

Exceeding (1 and not exceeding 12 
months 0 < 


1 I If drawn in duplicate, for each 

1 ! part — 

0 Half the abovo rates. 

0 In cose of a reinsurance bv one Com- 
n pany with anther — } or duty pay- 
J! | able in respect of the original Insu- 
i ranee, but not less than 1 anna, or 
j more than 1 R. 

j Vomer of Attorney — 

I For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
! in relation to a single transaction or 
for admitting execution of one or 
j more such documents . . . . 0 1 

When required in Buits or proceedings 
: under the Presidency Small Causes 

Courts Act, 1882 0 8 

j Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
j a single transaction other than that 
i mentioned above .. .. ..10 

| Authorising not more than 5 persons 
i to act Jointly and severally in more 

than 1 transaction, or generally . . 5 0 

i r 

I Authmising more than 5 but not more 

than 10 persons to act .. ..10 0 

’ When given for consideration and 
I authorising the Attorney to sell any im- 
i movable property — The same duty as a 
j Conveyance for tnc amouut of the consi- 
I deration. 


It drawn In duplicate, for each part. — 

Half the abovo rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(.1) Fire — When the sum insured does 
not exceed Its. 5,000.. .. . . 0 8 

In any other case . . . . ..10 


In any other ease, for each person 


authorised 10 

Protest of BUI or Note 1 0 

Proxy . . 0 1 

Receipt for value exc. Its. 20 . . ..01 


in respect of each receipt for auy 
payment of a premium on any 
lvnewal of an original policy — Ouu 
half of the duty payable in respert. 
ol the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any, chargeablo under 
Art. 53 (Receipt). 

(4) Accident and Sickness — Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only 0 1 

In any other ease— for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount docs not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Rs. 1,000, for every 
lls. 1,000 or part . . . . .,02! 

(5) Life, or other Insurance, not sped* 

Molly provided for — 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs. 250 . . . . ,.0 2 

For every sum Insured exceeding 
Rs. 250 but not exceeding 
Re. 500 0 4 

For every sum of Rs. 1,000 in 

excej-a of Rs. 600 . , .. 0 0 


Reconveyance of moit gaged piopcrty-- 

(а) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged do^s not 
exceed Lls. 1,000 — tho name duty iw 
a conveyance for tire amount of mich 
consideration as sot forth In the 
Reconveyance. 

(h) In any other easo 10 0 

Release — that is to say, any Instrument 
u hereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another i>crson or against any 
specified property — 

t a ) If the amount or value of the claim 
dooH not exceed Rs. 1,000 — the same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Release. 

(б) In any other case 5 0 

Respondentia Bond — The same duty as a 
Bond for the amount of the loan 
seoifred. 

Security Bond — (a) when tire amount 
secured docs not exceed Rs. l,ooo— 
tire name duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured. 



(b) In any other case 

Settlement *— The same duty as a Bond for 
the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the property— Bettlcd as set forth 
In such settlement. 

Reification of Settlement . — same duty 
as a Bondfor a sum equal to the amount 
or value of the property concerned as 
set forth lu the instrument ot revocation 
but not exceedin^en mjwes. 

share- ‘currant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act — One and a half 
t lines the d ut y payable on a com ryanct 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order 0 1 

Surrender of Lease — When duly with 
which loose Is chargeable does not 
exceed its. 5 The "duty with which 
such Lease Is chargeable. 

In any other case 

Transfer of Shares — One-half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance tor 
a consideration eaual to the value ot 
the fthare. A 
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IK a. 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance — If duty on suoh does not 
exceed Its, 5— The duty with which 
such Bond, &c., Is chargeable. 

In any other case f> n 

— Of any pro per tv under the Adminis- 
trator General's Act 1874, Section 31 . . 10 <> 

— of any trust property without con- 
sideration from on*' trustee to another 
trustee oi iioin a trustee to a benefl- 
clary— live iupc»'s or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
tianslVr ot him res. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-leash — The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trust, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 


not exceeding .. .. .. . . 15 o 

Revocation of— Ditto, but not exceed- 
ing 10 0 

Warrant for Goody , . . .. . . . , 0 t 


Wireless Telegraphy. 

Its. n. 

.. 5 0 * 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


The annual report of the Indian Telegraph 
Department for 1915-16 states that the number 
of wireless stations lu India and Burma Ins in- 
creased from 9 in 1910-11 to 19 in 1915-16.; 
The number of messages dealt with in the latter 
year by the nino coast stations was 83,719. 

Licences to Officers — The Government; 
of India have decided that the granting of; 
Ucenocsto military officers in respect of wireless . 
telegraph apparatus used for experimental; 

« sea shall be regulated by the foi-| 
% genera] principles: (1) When an j 
officer conducts experiments In wireless tele- 1 
graphy In tils official capacity at the expense 
of Government no licence is required, but only 
executive permission, which may be given so 
far as the Telegraph Department is concerned 
by the Director-Cksueral, Posts and Telegraphs. • 

(2) When an officer carries on experiments 

h a private Individual at bis own expense, he 


mint obtain a licence. If the approval of the 
military authorities is inquired to what In- 
propose* to do, be should obtain such approval 
before the 1>1 rector- General, Rosts and Tele- 
graphs, is approach! d. The 1 Icon co will then 
bo submitted by the Director-Gi-netal, Posts 
and Telegraphs, tor the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

(3) With reference to the above, attention 
is drawn to the necessity for applying for 
licences to own and use wireless telegraphy 
apparatus or installations, experimental or 
otherwise. Applications for such licences will 
be submitted through the Chief of the Genera] 
Staff and will contain particulars regarding 
the apparatus showing (a) system It is proposed 
to employ, (b) maximum range of signalling 
with applicant's own receiving apparatus^ (c) 
power (current and voltage), (a) source Of 

power ► 
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ACHARIVAR, IV Sir Rajagopah. K.C.S.T , 
(1920); CVI.E. Member of Madras Executive 
Council. Educ,' Madras Unixersltv Entered 
J.C.S., 1888. J>iw.in of Cochlu, 1896-11)02; 
Uiwvin of Travanrore, 1907-1 4 ; Secretary to 
Government. ot Madras 1011. Address • 
Madras. 

A I) VAN f, Wotiiiau Snow MK\M,l>iMru fc .Indue. 
Broach, since 101 7. b. 12 OctolnM 1868. w 
Margaret AunedoV, daughter of the late Rov 
Charles Voysey Educ. : The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta Bar- 
rister (Inner Temple), 1802; Practised in 
Karachi, 1892-1904 , Assistant Judge, Hy- 
derabad, 1904, Acted as Dwtrnt Judge, 
Hyderabad, 1005 ; Peunanenb District 
Judge, 1911. .Seivedin Thana and Smut 
Address ; Broach. 

AFSUR-U L-MUL1C , AFSU-UD-DoWM , AFSUR 
Juno, Mirza Mahomed ali Bkj , Kuan 
Bahadur, Xawad, Lieut. -Coll.: K.CI.E 
(1908); C.T.E. (1897); M.V.O. ; Hon. A.D.C. 
to Nizam of Hyderabad ; Commander, 
the Nizam’s Regular Force, 191G ; K Auronga- 
Uid (Deccan); os. of lat<- Mirza VHayet Ali 
Beg. Edo*'. : Aurangabad. Ressaldar, Hy- 
derabad Contingent; Commander. Coleomla 
Brigade, since 1885; Hyderabad Imperial 
Service Troops, since 1893; (both ot these 
he raKed); Commander, Regular IToops 
since 1807. S ued in the Afghan AVar, 
1879-1880; Black Mounlain Expedition, 
1888, China Expedition, 1900; received 
title of Khan Bahadur and Alsiir Jung. 
1884 ; and ol Atsur Dowla, 1805; raised to 
Afsur-ul-Mulk. 100’i. Hon Col , 20th Deccan 
lloi.-e; on Stalf, Imperial Service Cavalry 
Brigade, Indian Expeditionary Force, Egypt, 
1015; on Staff, Indian Cavalry Corps and 
A D.C. to Sir John French, France, 1915-1 ft. 
Address: Ihihut Mimzll. llyderaoud (Deccan). 

AHA KIT VN, A 0.4 Sit.tvn Mahomfd Shah, 
(t (M.E. (1902); ({('.Hi. (1011), K.C.l.E 

( 1 SOS) ; LL 1)., lion. Camb; t. 1875; Br.lliant. 
Star ot Zanzibar, J900, 1st Class; has many 
religious followers In East Africa, Central 
Asia and India ; head of Ismaili Mahonu-dans ; 
granted rank and status ot first class rliiet 
with salute, ot 11 guns in recognition ol loyal 
services during European War. Add* ess . 
Aga Hall, Bombay . 

AHMAD, J)H. ZiA rjiPi.v, Principal, MAO. 
I 'oil., Aligarh, b 1878. Educ.: Aligaih, 
Cambridge (M.A ), Gottimren (Ph. I>.) ami 
Paris, Member of Calcutta University 
Commn, Address . Aligarh. 

AT KM AN. David Wanx, GT.E.(10J2), Super- 
intending Engineer, Simla Imperiul Circle 
h. 8 December 1863. Educ. : Cooper’s hill 
m. Marlon Drummond Stewart, Sfcttr of 
Sir Harry Stewart, llfch Bart, Joined TV >V 
D.. 1885. Retd., 1018. lU-em ployed bj 
Government of India, April 1919. ISihU- 
e*Uiou : — Roor Pee treatise on water supply 
4 ddicss : l'tye shrubbery, Simla. 


AIN. SCO UGH. Thomas Majitlanp, O.B.E- 
(1918). Trade Commissioner in India and 
Ceylon. 6.1886. , m. Ala be 1, daughter of \Y. 
Li n co In e of Ely, Gambi. Educ. : Manchester 
Cr. School; Switzerland and Manchester 
University. In business in China, 1907-12 ; 
Spl. Commissioner to the Board Trade in 
China, 1914 ; Secret arvgi Board of Trade 
Textile 191G. Secreta^r Empire Cotton 
Growing Committee, 1917. Publication 
' ‘ Not cs from a frontier. " Address : McLeod 
House, Dalhousic >Sq , Calcutta. 

AIYER.SirV. S. Sivabwamy, K.0.S.T (1915); 
C.S.l. (1912) ; CM. E. (1908) Retd. Member, 
Executive Council, Madias, 6. 7 February 
1864. Edur : S. P. G. Coll , Tun jure ; Presi- 
dency College, Madras. Vakil ( L885) . Advo- 
cate General, Madias, 1907-12, Member ot 
Executive Council, Madras, 1912-17 ; Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Madias, 1916-18, 
Vice-Chancellor ot Benares Hindu University, 
UUS-19, Address: Sudhanna, Edward El- 
liot’s .Hoad, MyJapore, Madras. 

ALWAK, H. H, Raj Rvendua Sur Sewai 
Maharaja, Lt-Col. Sir Jeisinuhji Vhkben- 
T'Ra l)no, GC.I.E. (1919); K.C.r E. (1911) ; 
K.C S.I., Maharaiaof : Hon. J.t -Col. in army, 
1915; 6. 1882 father, 1892. Address : 
The Palace, Alwar, Rajputana. 

ANDERSON, ERIC Osw un. CB,E,(1919) 
Gciieial Manager. Bullock Bros, it Co. Ltd., 
Rangoon. 6. 21 Jiilv 1870. Educ. * Aldcn- 
ham school, Hints Address ; Rangoon 

ANDERSON. Gponor. Cl.E. (1920), M.A . 
(Oxon ). 6 15 May 1876, m. to (Jlad>s Alice 
Moron v. Educ. * Winchester College, Univer- 
sity College, Oxiool. Transvaal Education 
Department, 1902-1910 : Indian Educational 
Sowico ; Professor of History, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay; Assistant Secretary. 
Department of Education, Gcvorriment of 
India: Secretary, Calcutta University Com- 
missioner 19JS-19. Publications. The Ex- 
pansion of British India; British Administra- 
tions in India • Short History of the British 
Empire. Add re*# : Armadale, Simla. 

ANKLIKER. Lt.-Col. Srp. Aituirao Sauir 
S1TOLU, K B E. (1919), C \ E. (1913) ; Mem- 
ber ot the Gwalior Government in Depart- 
ment of Revenue and Agiiculture since 1918- 
b. 1874. Educ. : Belgaon. l’to. Secretary to 
the Maharajah of Gwalior, 1897. m. the 
youngest daughter of the late Maharajah 
Jiiajirao Sahib Seindia of Gwalior, 

Gwalior. 

ANN AND ALE, (THOMAS) NELSON, B.A. 
(Oxon.), D.Sc. (Edin.), F.L.S. ; corresponding 
member of the Zoological Society of London, 
Director of the Zoological Survey of India, 
1916; Superintendent of the Indian Museum 
and Secretary to tho Trustees, 1900-10. 
e. s. of late Prof. Thomas Annandale. Educ. : 
Ungby ; Edinburgh Uuiversitv; Ballio) Col- 
lege, Oxford. Address : Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 
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ANSTEY, PEROT LEWIS, B. Sc. (Econ.); Lon- 
don, 1910; Principal, Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics, b. 25 Feb. 1876. 
m. to Vera nee Powell fB. Sc. Econ. London), 

Edua Lnistn Gymnasium, Bento. fltiska 

School; St. Paul’s School; University of I 
Vienna ; London School of Economics j 
and Political Science; ^Business, 1910-11; 
Lecturer in Economics, University of Shef- J 
field. 1911-14 ; Head of Economics Depart- 
ment, University of Bristol, 1914 13; Principal, , 
Svdenham Collette. Bombay. Publication* : \ 
Tho abuse of the Psychological Method in 
Sociology ; A New Basis of Bating. Address : 
Don gars i Bond, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

ARCnBOLl), VV. A. J., M.A., LT,B. ; Principal 
of the Government College, Dacca, 2nd s. 
of Alfred Jofcou, late of Darlington, and 
nephew of late James Archbold Pears 
Archbold; late scholar and prizeman of 
Peterhousc ; late Principal ot the Mahomednn 
Anglo- Oriental College, Aligarh. Address: 
Covernment College, Dacca. 

A BOOT, Prince or, Hon. Sir G hut, am Maho- 
mfd AM Khan Bahadur, G.C.1.E (1917); 
KC.I.E. (1909). h. 20 Feb. 1882; *. father, 
1003. Premier Mahonicdan nobleman ol 
Southern India, Wing descended from the 
farmer Mussul mail 1 dynasty of tho Nawabs 
of tlic Karnatic. Educ.: Newington Court 
of Wards Institution, Madras. Member of 
Madras Legislative Council, 1901-0; Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council (Mahome- 
dan Electorate) of tho Madras Presidency, 

1 910-13 ; Member of the Madras Legislative 
(bun oil by nomination, 1910. President, 
Madras Presidency Muslim League. Address : 
Amir Mahal , Madras. 

ARDEN-WOOD, WaiiAM Henry Hfion, 

C. I.E. (1913. ;M. A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S. ; Hon. 
Fellow of Calcutta Universitv ; PrmcipoJ 
of La Martiniere College, Calcutta, since 
1802; b. 27 Nov. 1858; e . a. of late Rev. J. 
Wood, M.A. (Oxon.), Higlificld, Wigan; m. j 
1893, Margaret Louisa, e. d. ot E. E. Lowls, I 
late B.C.S. Edur. : Manchester Grammar 1 
School: Christ Church, Oxford. Assistant 
Master, Grantham Grammar .school, 1883- . 
85; La Martiniere, Calcutta, 1885-80; Princi- 1 
pal, Victoria College, Cooch Be liar, 18S9-92; , 
erst President, Calcutta University Teachers’ 
Association, 1905; President, Anglo-Indian 
Association, 1913; Member, Bengal Legisla- i 
H\e Council, 1917. Address: 11. London ■ 
Street, Calcutta. 

ARMYTAgU, Major Vitus Bartley Green, . 
I.M.S • Chev.of Legion of Honour (1916); 
Order of White Eagle of Serbia (1917); 1st I 
Resident Surgeon, l»re«ulrnoy Gencial Ukwpi- 1 
tal, Calcutta, b. 11 August 1882. Educ.: i 
Clifton College, London and Paris ; Eden 
hospital, J911-14. Served In France. Publi - | 
cations : Co-editor, 5th Ed. “Diseases 
and Management of Children in India, I 
1 ‘Labour room clinics and aids to midwifery.** j 
Address : Presidency General Hospital, I 
Calcutta. 

ASSAM, Bimiop of, “luce 1915, Rt. Rev 
Herbert Pakekhim Pakenium -Walsh, 

D. D. (l)nbA ; b. Dublin, 22 March 1871 ; 3rd 
Spu of late Rt. Ik v, William Pakuihnm 


Walsh, Bishop of Ossory, audiClara Jane 
Ridley; m. 1916, Clara Ridley, y. d. of Rev. 
F. C. Hayes. Educ.: Chard Grammar 
School; Birkenhead School; Trinity College, 
Dublin ; Deacon | 1896 ; worked ae a mcittlwr 
of the Dublin University Brotherhood ; 
Chhota Nagpore, India, 1896-1903; Principal, 
S, P. C. College, Trlchinopoly, 1904-07; 
Hi ad of the 8. P. CL Brotherhood, Trichlno- 
poly— moved to Bangalore, 1907-14 ; Address : 
Shillong, Assam. 

ASTON, Authlr Henry So rT Ttfco r rr, M.A. 
(Oxon.); Chief Presidency Magbtrutc and 
Revenue Judge. Bombay ; h 4 July 1874: 
to. to Lilian, d. of the late Col. A. B. Savile, 
Educ: Harrow School, Baliiol College, 
Oxford. Joined lJncolns Inn : called to 
tlie Bar: practised as a barrister, Bombay 
High Court, 1902 : Public Prosecutor in Sind, 
1906: Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 
1900. Publications: Joint Editor. Stallings 
Indian Criminal law (8th Edition). Ad- 
dress: Esplanade Police Court, Bombay. 

AYLING, Sir William Bock, Kt. (1915); 
Judge of tho High Court of Judicature, 
Madras, since 1912; b. 30 August 1867; l, 
ot Frederick William Ayling ; w. 189* , Emma 

i Annie Graham (d. 1912); Fdut.: Weymouth 
College; Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Entered I C.c, , 1886. Address : Madras. 

, AZiZ-VD-DIN, MUNsni. C.I.E., 1909; C.V.O., 
1911; Deputy Commissioner, Berar; Acting 
Hon. A. 1>. C. to King George durlug Indian 
tour when Prince, ol Males, Address: Berar. 

BAB Ell 8TI LM SHERD JUNG BAHADUR 
RANA, Gum ral sir, K.C.I.M., Olon.) 
er. 1916; Nepalese Army; b. Katmandu, 
Nepal, 27 Jan. 1888 ; 2nd s. of Maharaja of 
Nepal; m. 1903, Deva Vakta Lakshml De*i . 
Director-General Police Forces , Katmandu, 
since 1903 ; attached to the General Staff, 
Army Headquarters , India, as Inspector- 
General of the Nepalese Contingents on Gene- 
ral Service in India, 1915. Address : Shingha 
Durbar and Baber Mahal, Katmandu, Nepal. 

BABINGTON, CpL. David Melulte, C.I.B., 
1907; B.g.a. ; Superintendent of Cordite 
Factory, India; b. 22 April 1863; m. 1898, 
Violet Mary, d. ot Col. Gncnstrcet, R.E., 
Addrm : Cordile Factory, AruvanKadu. 

BAGClil, SatisoiianpR(, B.A., IX. D., Bar-at- 
Law; Principal, Uniursiiy l,aw College, 
Calcutta; b. Jan. 18 h2; Educ. : Santipur 
Municipal School; Calcutta; St. Tohn’a 
College, Cambridge, B.A., Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1901; B.A., LL.B., (’am bridge and 
Dublin ; LL.D., Trinity Co IK go, Dublin 
1907; Fellow, Calcutta University, 1909; 
Tagore Professor of Law, 1915 ; called to 
Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907. Address: Principal’s 
Quarters, Darbhanga Buildings, University 
Law College, Calcutta. 

BAIG, Sir Abbas au, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., B.A., 
LL.D., late Statutory C.S. Joined tho 
aer\ic<s 8 January 1882 as Dy. Edu- 
cational Inspector, Hindustani Schools, 
Bombay ; employed in Janjira State, March 
1886 to March 1890; probr. under tho native 
civil service rules, ami Assistant Collector, 
H April 1890 , on special duty in the Jupa- 
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gadh Stated January to April 1893 ; offd. as I 
4th Presidency M&gtc, April 1893 ; appointed 
Oriental Translator to Government, June 1893 ! 
appointed Dowan of Junagadh State, July 1 
1908 to 1910; Talukdnri Scttlcmt. Officer, July i 
.1908; Member of Council of State for India, [ 
June 1910 ; C S I., June 1912; LtJD., Glas- | 
gow, 1912; Commissioner of Tnoorae-tax, i 
1015*17; rotli-ed from Council of India, i 
June, 1917 : K.C T.E. June, 1917. j 

BAKE WELL, The TTondlk Justioe Mr. Ja- | 

MBS IlKRliRRT, JUDGE*, HIGH COURT, MADRAS, j 
b. 10 M;iv, 1863. m. Ada Beatrice Keeling. 
EAuc : Merchant Tailor's School; Univer- I 
sity College, London. Barrister (Lincoln's ! 
Jnn) 1888. Practised at Chancery Bar, ! 
Advocate, Madras, 1895. Publications: The 1 
Presidency Small Cause Courts Act. Practice, i 
in suits on mortgage and for partition. Ad- ; 
dress: Woodstock, Nungumbaukum, Mad - 1 
ras. 

BALRAMPUH, Maharaja Bhutmjr or, 
SIR B HAG WATT PRASAD SlNf’H, K.C.T.W. ; 
Member of the legislative Council ot the U. P. 
of Agra and O'idh : Hon. Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Allahabad ior life. ; Chairman, 
Municipal Boatd, Balrampur; Speial ’ 
Maahtiate ; b. 19th July 1879; S. 18^3 1 
Addresi : District. Gonda, Oudh. 

BANATVALA, Col. ITormasjee Eduuee, 
C.S.I., 1917; fnspector-G mnal of 

Civil Tlo-pltals, since 19U ; Member ot 
Council ol Chief Commissioner, Assam j 
Fir-t Commission, 1884; military duty until 
1893; served Burma, 1888-89; Lusha! j 
Exp.ultlcm, 16&2. AJlrw ; Shillong, A-^am, : 

BANERJEE, Surenpravatu, B.A. ; Editor of j 
the ** Bengalee;” Professor of English Litem- 1 
ture, 111 pon College;/*. 10 Nov. 1818; m. 
1867; lilac.: Doveton College, Calcutta;! 
University College, Tondon. Entered l.C.S , j 
1871 ; left the service 1874 ; Professor ot | 
English Literature, Metropolitan Institution 1 
of Calcutta, 187 l »; founded Indian Associ- 
ation, 1876 ; found'd Iltpon College Calcutta, ! 
1882; was twice President ol the. Indian , 
National Congress ; for eight successive 
years a Member of the Bengal Legislative : 
Council; again elected 1913; Member of the \ 
Imperial liegUlative Council, 1913. Address; ( 
Bengalee Office, Calcutta. 

BANERTI, Albion Rajkumar, M.A., 1.0.8. . 
C.I.E., 1912; b. Bristol, 10 Oct. 1871; m. > 
1898, d. of Sir Krishna Gupta, Edu>\ : j 
Calcutta University; Balliol College, Ox lord , 
M.A., 189.\ Entered 1895; served a- ; 

district officer In the Madras Presidency ; J 
DUvan to H. II. the Maharaja of Cochin, 1 
1907 14 ; reverted to British service, 1916 ; \ 
Collector and District Magistrate, (Tiddapah ; ! 
services placed at the disposal of Government I 
of India Foreign Department for employment 
as Member of the Executive Council of H. II. ; 
the Maharaja of Mysore, March 1916. Address: j 
Bangalore. 1 

BARBER, Charles Alfred, So. D. (Cantab.), j 
F.L.8., Sugar Cano Expert for India; b . ; 
Wyaborg, South Africa, 1860 ; s. of Rev. Wm. 
Barber j m. Edith Leather, d. of Rev. G* R. 
Osborne ; one f. one d. Educ. : Kingewood 


School, Bath; Bonn University ; Christ's 
College, Cambridge (Scholar). Demonstrator 
and Lecturer at University College. London 
and Cambridge University; Superintendent 
of Agriculture, Leeward Islands; Professor 
of Botany, R.I,E. College, Cooper's Hill; 
Government Botanist, Madras. Address ; Agri- 
cultural College, Coimbatore, S. India. 

BA1UA, Maharawal Shri Ranjitsinhji 
Mansinitji, Raja of; t>. 10 July 1886; one 
«. one d. Ed uc. : Rajkumar College, Rajkot ; 
Abbotsholm School, Derbyshire: Imperial 
Cadet Corps, J)ehra Dun. Hon. A. D. C. to 
Governor of Bombay, 1913 ; Address: Baria, 
ltewa Kant ha, Bombay. 

BARLOW, George Thomas, C.T.E., 1915; 

Chief Engineer and Socretary, Government 
Irrigation Branch, U. P . ; b. 11 March, 
1865 s, of ReV. J. M. Barlow, Ew hurst 
Rectory, Guildtord ; m. 1891, A. S. Anthony ; 
two 8. two d. Edur. : Hailey bury ; R.I.E., 
College. Appointed P. W. D., India, 1886. 
Address : Allahabad , U . P. 

I BARNARDO, Lt.-Col. Frederick Adolphus 
Fleming, M A , B.So., M.B., 1899; F.R.C.S., 
M.R.C.P. (Edin): O.B.M. (1919); C.I.E.; 

Assistant Director of Medical Services, Em- 
barkation Staff, Bombay , Indian Medical 
Service; b. June 4, 1874 f to Violet Kath- 
leen Ann, 2nd daughter of the late Henry 
Teviot-Korr, seventh son of the late Rev. 
Lord Henry Fiances Teviot-Kerr ; Educ. : 
Edinburgh University. Served with tlic Fife 
and Forfar Light Horse Imperial Yeomanry* 
in South Afiica, 1899-1002; entered Indian, 
Medical Service, 19P2: Somaliland Campaign, 

1903*1904. ftiMications : Many contribu- 
tions to Medical publications, and the follow- 
ing monographs : — Surgical Shock Intestinal 
Stasta The causation of the Onset of Labor, 
etc. Address : 9, Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

BARNES, Sir George Stapvlton, K.C.p. 
(1915). C.B. (1909) : Member of the Council of 
the Viceroy of India, since 1910 ; b. Umballa, 
India, 8 February, 1858; e.s . of late George 
Canute Barnes, C.B., formerly Foreign Secre- 
tary in India, and Margaret Diana, d. of late 
Major Henry Chetwynd-Stapylton . r». Sybil 
do Gournay, d. of late Charles Buxton, M.P., 
of Foxwarren, Cobham, Surrey; two 8. one 
A. Educ.: Eton; University College, Oxford. 
Barr. Inner Temple, 1883; assisted the late 
Lord Russell of Killowou in ids work at the 
bar, 1883-1893 ; Counsel to Board of Trade 
in Bankruptcy matters, 1886 ; Official Receiver 
I 11 Companies Liquidation, 1893; Senior 
Official Rccoiver, 1806; Comptroller of tho 
Companies Department of tho Board of 
Trade, 1904-11 ; Comptroller General of the 
Labour Department of tho Board of Trade, 
1911-13 ; Second Secretary, Board of Trade, 
1913 ; Joint Permanent Secretary, 1915 ; 
Address : Simla and Dolhl ; Foxholm, Cobham, 
Surrey. 

BARNES, Herbert Charles, C.I.E. (1910). 
Indian Civil Service, b. 30 May 1870. Educ. : 
Westminister School. Christ Church, Oxford 
M.A. Address : Sllchar, Cachar. 

BARODA, H.H. MAHARAJA GAEKWAR SIR SAYAJj 
Rao III., G. C. S. I. (1881) ; G.O.I. E. (1010) 
b, 10 March. 1863 ; wf. 1st., 1881, Chime* 
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Maharaul : 2nd, 1885, Cliimnabai Malia- ( 
rani II., 0.1. ; three 8. 0110 d, Educ, :Maha- | 
raja’s School, Baroda. Succeeded, 1875 . 1 
Invited with powers, 1881. Address : Baroda. | 

BARRATT, Major-General William Cross, I 
C.B., 1911; D.S.O. ; Indian Array; Corarndg. • 
16th Indian Division ; b. 2 June, 1862 ; 3rd s. i 
of late James Barrattf of Hartslope; Bucks; j 
m, 1907, Katherine Mathlido Goldsmith, [ 
formerly of Betton Hall, Market Drayton, 1 
Educ. ; Bedfor<l Grammar School. Enteied 1 
Army 1883, Served Soudan ExixaUtion, ’ 
1885 ; Zhob Valley Expedition, 1800 ; Waslris- , 
tan, 1894-95; East Africa, 1896, Uganda, > 
1897-98; China, 1901, N. W. Fionticr. India ; 
Darwesh Khcl Wazns Expedition. Atldre** : 
Lahore Cant oiuup nt, 

BARRETT, LlEUT.-GKSKR tL SIR ARTIil It AR- 
NOLI), (190 S)K.C. B, , , l\ .C. S.T. ,( J 91 5), K.U.V.O., 1 
(1912); C.U., (1903); Commanding Northern ; 
Command ; b. 3 June 1857 ; 3rd s. o t late 
Rev. Alfred Barrett. 1).D* : m. ltd., 1891, 
Mary (d. 1897), d. of James Ua\e of J'owpj, ; 
Cornwall; 2nd 1907 Ella, d. of 11. Lafono, 59 ■ 
Onslow Square, S. W. ; one d. Entered Arm> , ; 
1875 ; Captain, I860 ; Major 1895 ; Llcut.-Col. 
l'Hlt ; served Afghan War, 1879-1880 ; inarch 
to Kandahar and battle of Kandahar , 
Hazara, 1888\ 2nd Mlranzai Expedition, 
1891 ; Hunza Nagar Expedition, lb9i ; , 
X. W. Frontier, India, 1908 ; Bazar Vallrv 
Expedition; Mohmand Expedition; Adjt. ’ 
GcnI. in India, 1909-12: Divisional Com-' 
maud or, Tooua, 1912-11. Address : Rawul 
Pindl. 

BARRON, Claud Alexander, c.T.E. (L9J l), 
E.R.G.S, ; DBtrlr! and Seswioms Judgfe. 

Punjab, since 1916; b . 22 December. K571 

s. of Col. W. Barron, B.S.C. ; w. 1912, Ida 
Mary,c. </,, of Col. R. If. Ewart ;one Educ.: 
Graminar School and University, Aberdeen ; 
Claie College, Cambridge. Entered I.C.S., 
1890; Chief Set rotary, Punjab GoWrnmeur, 
1912-10. Address.: Jullundur, Punjab. 

BARTHE, Rt. Rev. Jean Marie ; Bishop r,i , 
Pnrnlals s,mco 1914; b. Lobignan, Tarlxrs, ■ 
1849. Educ . St. IV. Seminary. Bishop of 
Trichinopoly, 1890-1914. Address : Tri< hi- 
nopoly, Madras Presidency. 

BASU, Sin Kailas Chunder, Rai Bahadur, , 
KT., er. 1910, C.T.E., 1910 ; Kawer-MUnd, 
1909; Fellow, Calcutta bni\orslty , \lce- , 
President, Indian Medical Congress ; Fellow, 
It. Iustitute of Public Health; Member.' 
British Medical Association : Member of the , 
Corporation of Calcutta and lion. JVesideney 
Magistrate; 2nd «, of late Babu Madhusan 
Basil. Address: 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 1 

BEACUCROFT, Hon. Mr. Justice Charles 
PORTFN; Puisne Judge, High Court,; 
Calcutta, since 1915 ; b. 13 March 1871 , ' 
4th son of late Frauds Porten Bcochcroit, 1 
Bengal Civil Service ; m. Elizabeth, d. of late > 
A. E. Ryles. Educ . .* Rugby ; Clare College, ! 
Cambridge* Passed Indian Civil Service, 
1890; Assistant Magistrate and Collector, 
Bengal, 1892 ; Officiating District and Si ssions 


BEADON, Lt.-Col, Henry Cech,, C.I.E. (1919) 
Deputy Commissioner, Delhu b. 28 Nov; 
ember 1869. m. 1st Marion A. 2nd Dorothy 
A. Brown, both being daughters of H. E, 
Broun of Barton Hall, 8. Devon. Educ. : 
Cheltenham. Military employ, 1890-95, since 
vlien in Civil employ In the Punjab, N. W. F . 
Province and Delhi, Address: Delhi. 

BEDI, Sir Baba Garbaksk Sman, Kt„ Or. 
1916; C.I.E. , 1911; Hon. Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in the Punjab, Address : 
Kalkr, Punjab. 

BEER liTKRAM SIN Gil , RaJKUMAR, Hon, 
1x-Col., C.T.E. ; A, 1). O. to tlio Viceroy 
19oG ; Officer Commanding Slrmour Imperial 
SerNiro Sappers and Miners ; also attached 
to l<d P.W.O. Suppers and Minora. Served in 
tho Tirali expiMiition, 18f)7*98 ; Address: 
Slrmour State, Punjab. 

BELL, Charles Alfred, C.M.G., 1915 ; I.C.S.; 
Polllical Agent tor Tibet, Bhutan and 
Sikkim ; b. 31 Oct ober, 1870 ; e. uurv. t. of 
Henry Beil, T.C.S., and Anne, d. of George 
Dumbcii, banker, of Douglas, Isle of Man; 
m. Cashle Korr,d. or David Ferule, shipowner 
of Warren, mlo, Blundcdlsands, Lancashire; 
one tL Educ.: Winchester; Now 

College, Oxi ord. Joined Beugal Civil Service, 
1891 ; conducted exploratory Mission In 
Bhutan in 19(M, and political mls-ion to that 
country in 1910, concluding a treaty, by which 
the foreign n l.it ions of Bhutan were placed 
under tho Bril u-h Government; on political 
duty Iu Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkim in 1904-05, 
1900 mid since 1908; was employed on the 
Tibet. Conference between Great Britain, 
China and Tibet, 1913-14. Publications: 

Manual Ot colloquial Tibet an and other 
Tibetan works. Address: Gangtok, Sikkim. 

BELC, Colonel georoe Jam el, Hamilton, 
C.I.E., 1914; M.B.C.M. Edinburgh ; J.M.S. , 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, Bihar 
and Orissa ; b. 28 Febiuary, 1861 ; o of Robert 
Bell, advocate ; «?. 1890, Violet Helen Mary. 
d. of instock Ib id Foibcx; one s. two J, 
Educ.: Edinburgh Academy ami University. 
Address : Rauch t 

BELL, But Nlf ffoMri DODD JSEATSON, K.O.I.E. 
(1919) ; C I.E. (ii/15). of Cb. Commissioner of 
Assam b. 19 June, 1867. Educ.. Edinburgh Aca- 
demy and Bailiol College, Oxiord. m. Jeannle 
Arbuthnott, daughter of Jolm Campbell 
Arbutluiott, Cl E. (I.C.S., Assam). En- 
tered the J.C.8. and served in Bengal, E. 
Bengal ami Assam, and Assam. Address : 
Shillong. 

BELL, Robert Duncan, C.T.E, (1919); Director 
of Industrie, Bombay Presidency and Con- 
troller of Munitions, Bombay Circle, b. 8 
May, 1878. Educ. : HLeriot's School, Edin- 
burgh, and Edinburgh University, tn. Jessie, 
d. of D. Spence, Esq. Appointed, 1 .0.8. 
Bombay, 1002. Secretary, Indian Indus- 
trial Commission, 1916-17, Controller, In- 
dustrial Intelligence; 1917-18. Controller, 
OUs and Paints, 1918-19. Addrm: C/o. 
Grindlay & Co.. Bombay. 


Judge, 1900; District and Sessions Judge, BENARES, H. H. SIR PllABUU Narayan SlNOti, 
1900; Officiating Judge, High Court, Calcutta,’ Maharaja Bahadur or, G.C.l.E, (1898); 
1912. Address: 4, Little Russell street,' b. 26 November 1855; 8. undo 18$9, 
Calcutta, Address: Ramnag&r, Benares. 
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DENN, bT.-Ofl. R08KKT ARTHUR EDWARD, 
C.I.E., 1004, F.R.C.S. ; Indian Army; 

Resident at Jaipur, Rajput uua, since 1915; 
h. 4 February, 1867; e. s. oi laic Charles 
Edward Benu ; m. 1898, Edith Annie Fraser, | 
3rd d. of late MaJ.-Gen. Neville Parker 
(retired), Bengal Army; one s. one d, Educ . : ; 
Merchant Taylors' School, Great Crosby ; | 
Heidelberg Coll., Germany; It. M. C. Sandhurst, j 
Entered Army, 1887; Appointed to the 1 
Indian Political Department, 1890; Address. 
Jaipur, Bajputaun. 

BENZTGER. JtT. Rev. Aloysh sMary. O.U.D., 
Bishop oi Qullon wince 1905; b. Eiiihocdcln. 
Swit/crlaml, 1804. Educ.: Frankfort ; 1 
Brussels; Downside. Came to India, 1890 ; 
liishop of Tabnr. 1900 ; Address ; Bishop's 
House, Quiion, Madias. i 

JIFSANT, Annie; President, Thcosnphkal | 
Society; author and lecturer on religions, 
philosophical and scientific subjects: b. 1 
October, 1847 ; d. of William Page Wood 
and Emily, d. of James Morris: w. 1867, 
ItcV. Frank Bosaut (</. 1917), Vicar of Sibsey, 
Idncoinshlic ; legally separated from him, • 
1873; one s. one d. Edirc. : priwitely in' 
England Germany, Franco; Joined the 
National Secular Society, 1874 ; worked in* 
the Free Thought and Radical Moxementa 
led by Charles Brad laugh, M.P.; was co-editor 
with him of the National Reformer. MemUr 
of the Condon School Board , 1887-90. Joined ; 
the TheoHophical Society in 1889 ; became a I 
pupil of Mmo. Blavateky ; elected its President 
in 1907. Founded 1898 the Central Hindu 1 
College at Benares: 1904, the Central Hindu j 
Girls' School, Bennies; Is working to found i 
the University of India. Address * Ad>ar, : 
Madras. 

BEVIILE, Ut.-Col. Francis Guan\ili.>: | 
C.I.E., 1908; Resident, Gwalior, since 3914; J 
/>. 24 March, 1807. Flint N. Staffs. itegiimul i 
1886 ; Indian Staff Corps, 1888; Captain,! 
Indian Army, 1897; Major, 1904 , Lt. -Col., - 
1932; Acting Consul, Muscat, 3696: Consul, I 
1896-97; Political Agent, Bundelkhand, 1 
1900-4; Bhopawar, 3905-32. Address:] 
Gwalior. 

RUABHA, HORMASJI Jehanihr. b. 27 June, | 
1852. Educ. . Elphhiatonc College and in j 
England. Senr. Fellow, Elpliinstone College, \ 
1874-76, Vice- Principal and Professor of j 
Logic and Ethics, Central College, Bangalore, j 
1870; Principal Maharaja’s College, Mysore, | 
1884. Educ. : Secretary to Government, | 
Mysore, 1890; Inspector General, Education, i 
Mysore, 1895-1909, MunJr-ul-Toliin (Mysore), 
1909. Address : 31, Pedder ltoad, Bombay. 

BHAGWATI, rRASADH SINGH, MAHARAJA 
SIB op Balrampur, K.C.I.E., Or. 1906; 
s. 1806. Address : Gouda, Oml ly, India. 

BHANDARKAlt, SIR RAMRRlSHNA Gopal, ; 
K.O.I.E. (1011) ; C.I.E, (1889); M. A., lion. 
LL.D., Bombay and Edinburgh ; Hon- 
Ph. D., Calcutta; Professor of Oriental 
Languages, Deccan College, Poona, 1882-93 ; 
b. 1837 ; w?» two s. one d. Educ. : Ratnagiri 
Government English School ; FJphinstone 
College, Bombay, 1847-58. Headmaster of 
High Schools, 1804-68 ; Professor of Sanskrit . 


Elpliinstone College, Bombay, 1869-1881. 
Follow, and fot two years Vice-Chancellor 
of Bombay University; Fellow of tydeutta 
University ; nominated to membership ol 
Viceroy* e Legislative Council in connection 
with Lord Curzon’s Educational Reforms, 
1903 ; Member of Bombay Legislative Council, 
1904-08 ; a lender oMHindu social and religious 
reform movements; Dakshina l^ellow, 1859- 
64. Publication# : First and Second Books 
ot Sanskrit ; Early History of the Deccan ; 
Sanskrit, and the Derived Languages; article 
on Vuianaristn, Saivism and minor religious 
systems, in the Encyclopaedia of Indo- Aryan 
Research : edited BhaVabhuti’s Malati- 

Madhavu, and lias written Bix reports on 
Sanskrit MSS., philological and antiquarian 
articles and essajs in the Transactions oi 
learned societies. Address: Poona. 

BHARAT PUR, Maharaja op, If. H. Ski 
Maharaja Brajendra Sawai Kishan Stnoh 
Bahadur Juno; b. 4 October, 1899, #. 
of Maharaja Ram Singii ; m. sis. of II. H. the 
Raja of Farid kot. Educ,: Mayo College, 
Ajmere; and Wellington. Address: Bharat - 
pur, Rajput ana. 

BIIATA WADE KAU, Sir Bhai.chandua 

Krishna, Kt. (I9o0); L.y: *, J.P. ; Medical 
Practitioner, Bombay, since 1885; b. 19 
February, 1852 ; s. of Krishna Shastri 
Bluitawadekar and Rakhmabni; nu SaVltri- 
bal ; three s. two d, Educ. : Elpliinstone 
High School; Grant Medical College, Bombay. 
Additional Member ot Legislative Council, 
1897-1899; Legislative Council, 1901 ;Membcr 

, of the Improvement Trust; President of the 
Indian Temperance Association and of the 
Temperance Council; President of the 14tli 
Bombay Provincial Conference. 1907 ; Syndic 
in Medicine, 19L2-13, Address : Girgann, 
Bombay. 

iHl A VN A( t A lt, H, II, MAHARAJA SIR BHAV- 
sinhji Takhtasinhji, K.O.S.I., Maharaja 
of; b. 26 April, 1875; s. father (Sir Tsikhat- 
slnlijl Jaswat sinhji, O.C.8.I.), 1890; m. 
1905, H. If. Maharani Namlkuverba, C.I., 
who died 19(8 ; two s. one d. Address: 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H.H. Nawab SriTAN JKHAN BBGUM, 
BKaUM of C.T., cr. 1911; G.C.S.I., cr. 1910: 
G.C.f.E.. er. 1904; b. 9 July 1858; 8. mother 
(If. II. Nawab Shah Jehan Begum. G.C.S.I., 
CM.), 1901 ; m. 1874, Ahmed All Khan, 
three s. Eighth in lineal descent from the 
famous Dost Mahomed Khan , founder of the 
dynasty. Address: Bhopal, Central India. 

BHORE, Josfph William , B.A. (Bombay) 
b. 6 April 1879. m. to Margaret Wilkie 
Stott, M.B., Ch.B., (St. Andrews). Educ.: 
at Deccan College, Poona ; University 
College, London; Corpus Chrlstl College, 
Oxford; Assistant Collector; Under-Secre- 
tary to the Madras Government ; Dewan of 
Cochin. Address : Trichur, Cocliln State. 

BIKANER, Maharaja or, Col. H. H. Raj- 
Rajrshwar Narrndba Shiromani Sri Sir* 
Gang a SinOh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., cr. 1911 ; 
G.C.T.E., cr. 1907. K.O.8.I.. cr. 1904; K.C.I.E., 
cr. 1901 ; A. D. O.; Hon. ll„D. r Cambridge ; 
b . 3 Oct olier 1880 ; succeeded 1887 ; two sorts, 
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one In veered with full ruling power#, { 

1898. granted Hoil Commission of Major, 
in t lift, British Aimy, 1900, and attached to 
2nd Bengal Lancers; served with British ; 
Army in China In command of Bikaner Camel 
Corps, 1901 ; served European war, 1914-15 ; 
a representative of India at Imperial War 
Conforeme. 1917 and* at the Peaco Con- ! 
ferenre ; Freeman of City of Loudon. 1 
Address ; Bikaner, Kajpiitana. 

B1LGRAMI, svRn Hossaix, Hawaii, Imadul 
Muir, Bahadur, C.S.I., 1008; b . Gya, 18 
October, 1841 , s. of Sy»d Zaluuddin H ossa le 
Khan Bahadur of the UncoViuiuntcd Ci\il 
Scrvh e, Bangui ; hi. lsi , 1804, wiio died 
1807 ; /«. ‘2nd, Edith Board man, T.S.A., 

(Loud.), M.D. ; (our n. ono ft. Educ. : l*iesi- 
deuyy College, Calcutta. Professor ot Arabic, , 
Canning College, Lucknow, 1800- 7d ; Private ' 
Secretm y to H. E. Sir Salar Jung till his ■ 
death ; Private Secretary to 11. H. the Nizam ; 
Director of Public Instruction of 11. H. the 
M team's Dominions; Member ot the Legte- - 
lative Council, Member of the Uuivorsii ies 
Commission, 1901-2; retired 1007 ; Member of ; 
Council of Secretary of State for India, 1907-09. j 
Publieutwns ; Life of Sir Salar Jung ; lectures 
and addresses ;^Liii collaboration) Historical 
and Descriptive sketch of llis Highness the 
Nizam's Dominions, 2 Vote. Club: United 
Service, Secunderabad, 

B1LIMORTA, AkdasiHR JamsET.iee ; Dnee- ' 
tor, Tut a Sons Ltd, b. 18 September 1804. 
Educ. : Chandanwady High School and 
lAphiiwtone. College, Bombay Joined Messrs 
Tata, in 1884. Address ' Tnj Mahal Hotel, 
Bombay. 

BINDLEY, Major- General Alfred Hors- 
ford, C.B., 1915 ; C.I.E., 19o9. b. 28 May 
1805. *. ot late Peregrine Taylor Bingley ; 
m. 189J, Mated, e. d. ot late Col. G. A. Way, 
C. B.,: one d . Kditc . ' Kensington School, 

ll.M.C., Sandhurst. Lieut. Leinster Regiment, , 

1885; Captain, Indian Army, 1890: ileputy 1 
Adjutant-Geuoial, Head quarters Stair, India, 
1914; See, Army Department, Government' 
of India, 1910 ; served in Burma, 1891-92, 
and in China, 1900; Gold Medal Doited 
Services Institution of India, 1890. Pubii- 
cation*: Series of Handbooks on the Classes 
recruited in the Indian Army. Address: 
Simla. 

BINNING, Sir Arthur Wfllhm, KT„ (1910) ■ 
Merchant in Rangoon ; b. f> August, 1801 ; 

*. ot Robert Binning, Glasgow ; unmarried. 
Educ : Glasgow Academy. Add rents: Rangoon; ' 
Burma. 

BTRKKTT, Silt THiMa* W ilium, Kr., 1918. ! 
Merchant, Klllick Nixon A Co., Bombay and ; 
Calcutta, t. ll March 1871 ; m. to Dorothy 
Nina Forbes. Educ. : Chelte nham College, 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber ot Commerce, , 
1013-16 ; Additional Member, Bombay 
Governor’s Council, 1914 ; Additional Member, 
Viceroy 1 * Council, 191 Mb, Sheri H of Bombay, i 
1917. Adirm Pali Hlll.Bandra, Bombay. , 

BIRLE1T, Leonard, C.I.E., 1914; Revenue; 
Secretary to Government of Bengal, since 
1915; b . 80 May 1875; *. of late Arthur 
Birley ; «n. 1908 Jessie Craig, d. o f late Maxwel 
Smith, llundngpur, Tirhoot , India; one s. 


one d. Educ. : Uppingham ; New College, 
Oxford. Entered T.C.S., 1897. Joint Magis- 
trate and .Deputy Collector, ion? ; Mngistiutc 
and Collector, 1911. Club'. United Service, 
Calcutta. 

BLACK, Brio. -General Walter Clarence, 
CI.E. (1919); Mil. Secretary to the 
O.-in-C. since October, 1919. b. 29 January 
1807. Educ. : Epaom College and R. M. C . 
Sandhurst, w. Miss Hope Gordon Anderson, 
Derbyshire Regiment,, 1888. Trnnsterred 
to Indian Army, 1890 Commanded Defended 
Part of Madras 19J 7-18 Comdt. first Indian 
Cn let College Address: Army Head Qmu- 
ters, India 

BLVIR, Andrew James Fraser, Statesman 
Eilltonul stall, Cahajtta,' Founded the 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, 1912, 
Jute Editm and Managing DIroetor, The 
Empire, Commerce, The Empire Gazette 
(daily and weekly newspapers published in 
Calcutta), b. Dingwall, Jtosa-shhe, JO Hcp- 
temte'r, 1872 ; y. s. ol lute Andrew Blair, 
Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Alary 
Ann Campbell, d. of late Thomas Duif, Glas- 
gow , m. 1900, Constance, e.d. of Thomas 
lbltofamu: ono*. one d. Educ. : Glasgow High 
School. Engaged in journalism, si nee 1890, 
Addm * ■ 0, Chowrlnghec, Calcutta. 

BLENKINSOP. Brio. -General Layton John 
D.S.O., 1898, F.ll.G.S. , Director, Veterinary 
Se i vices in India ; b. 27 Juno 1802, ilrd 
son ot Lieut.-Colonel William Blenkinsop 
and Eli/atedh, d. of William Suudiord ; 
m. 1905, Ethel Alice, d. of John Wells, J.P., 
Booth Ferry House, Guide, Educ.: King's 
School, Canteibun : Royal Veterinary 

College, London. Entered A, V. Department, 
1882; Punjah Government and Vruiufwoi, 
f.ahom Veterinary College, tHOj-i)*; S.V.O., 
for British Troops, Soudan Exjieditlon, 1898; 
Senior Veterinary flieor i n Egypt, 1890-99 ; 

served South Africa ltf9tM902 and s.v.o,, 

Remounts in South Africa I o Dreember 1902. 
Address ‘ Armv Head (j natters, India. Club • 
Junior United .Service. 

BLENKINSOPP, Edward Robert Kavf, 
C.l. 1C. (1911); b 15 May 1871; *. of Col. 
Blenkin^opp ; ?u. Morence Edith, </. ojf late 
Sir Slanley teinay, K.C.S.T., threo s . Edvc. : 
St. Paul's School , Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Entered I.O.S., 1890; Settlement Otlicer, 
1897 ; Deputy (Commissioner, 1902 ; Kalser-i- 
Ilind Medal, 1%3 ; Commissioner of Excise, 
3900 ; Chief tex-retary to Chief Commissioner, 
3 912-1 J. Address : Nagpur, C. P. 

BOLTON, Horatio Norman, CJ.E. lftifl ; 
IVputv CommiBsioner, N. W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, since 1912, b. 1 Feb, 1875; m. 1911, Ethel 
Frances, d. oi late Captain .1, C. H. MnnsAeld 
Castle Wtay, Co. DonegaJ ; Ed^c . ; RosynJl; 
Corpus Christ i College, Oxford ( B. A.). Enter- 
ed I.C.S , 1897 ; Di»puty Corami^Ioner, Dem 
Ismail Khan, 1904; Kohat, 1909; Sessionft 
Judge, Peshawar, 1910-11 ; Political Agent, 
Dir, Swat, and Chitral, 1911*12. Address: 
Peshawar, 

BOMBAY, Bishop or, since 1908; Rt. Rey. 
Kpwin Jamejj Palmer : o. *. of lata Archdea- 
con rainier of Oxford, and nephew of lag Lord 
Sdf-orn© ; in. 1912, Hazel, y. d. of Col. K. 
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H. Hauning-Lie, Blghton Manor, Alresford, 
Educ. ; Winchester and Bulllol Coll., Oxford. 
Ordained, 1896; Fellow* Balliol Colley, 1891 ; 
Tutor. 1898; Chaplain, 1896; Examining 
Chaplin to Bishop of Southwell, 1899-1901; 
to Bishop of Rochester 1901-05: to Bishop 
of Southwark, 1905-08. Address: Bishop’s 
Bodge, Malabar BUI. Bombay . 

BOSANQUET, Sift OSWALD VIVIAN, K.C.8.I., 
1019; C.I.E, 1910; C.S.I., 1914; Agent 
to Governor- General, Central India, since 
1918. ft 5 April i860; t». 1886 Alya 
it. of Admiral jjerriman. Educ. : Clifton 
College ; Now College, Oxford. Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1887^ ; Indian Political Depart- 
ment, 1890 ; served In Hyderabad and 
Itajputanii; acting Under-Seen tary to Go\t. 
of India. Foreign Dept., 1895 in 1898: 
Political Agent, Bhopawar, 1899; R< sklent 
at Indore. 1903 ; Resident at Baroda ; 1909 ; 
special dutv, Foreign Dept., 1911-13. 
Address: Indore. 

BOSE, Sir urm Krishna, K.C.T.E (1920); 
Kt. cr. 1907 ; C.I.E, 1898; M. A. ; Govern- 
ment Advocate in the Central Provinces ; 

b. 1H!)7, W<tm$, Xiaspur 0, P- 

BOSE, Sm .1 uia dim Chandra Kfc. cr. 1917 ; 
C.I.E. 1903; C.ST. 1911; M.A. (Cantab.), 
T). Sc. (Loud.); Professor Emeritus ot the 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; Fcundi r Direc- 
tor ot Bose lieseiuch Institute ; b. 30 Nov. 
1858; Educ. : Calcutta; Christ's College, 
Cambridge ; Delegate to International Helen tl- 
11c Congress, Paris, 1 900 ; sc lent die number 
of deputation to Europe and America, 1907 
aud 1914. Published numerous books on j 
the physiology of plants. Address : Bose 
Imtitute, Calcutta. 

BOU11NE, Siu Aukfp Grans, K.CI.E. cr. 
1913; C.I.E. , 1908 ; F.ll.9,. F.L.3.. C.M.Z.8. ; 
Director of the Indian Institute oi Science, 
Bangalore; ft. Lowestolt, 8 Aug. 1859; m. 
Emily Tree Glashler, 1888 ; Educ. : Univer- 
sity College, School : lloyal School of Minis : 
University College, London. I) Sc. London* 
Fellow of University College, liOndon ; Presi- 
dent of the Faculty of Arts In the University of 
Madras. Assistant to K. Kay Lankestar, 
1879-35; appointed to Madras, 1885: Regis- 
trar of the l-nlv. of Madras, 1891-1899; 
Director of Public Instruction, Madras, 
Commissioner for Government Examina- 
tions and Additional Member of the Council 
of Fort St. George, 1900-14. Address: 
He Ibid, Bangalore. 

BRADSHAW, WILLIAM JOHN, C.I.E. (1919) ; 
Managing Director, Messrs. Walter Locke & 
Co., Calcutta, ft. 20 June 1804. Educ. : 
Birmingham, m. Salome, d. ot A. C. Blake, 
of Nallsworth. Address : 4 Esplanade Road, 
Calcutta. 

BEAT, Denys de Sapmarez, C.B.E., 1910, 
C.I.E., 1917; I.C.S, ; B.A. : Dep. Sec. to 
Government of India Foreign and Political 
Dept. : Assist, to Agent to Governor- General 
In Baluchistan since 1912. Educ. : Blundell’s 
School, Tiverton ; Balliol College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S., 1898; Census Superin- 

tendent, Baluohlstan, 1910. Address : Quetta, 
Baluchistan. 


BJIAY, Sir Edward Huoe. Kt., er. 1917; 
Senior Partner, (inlanders, Arbuthnot & Co.; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce; 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council; 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarters, 
ft. 15 Apr. 1874; m. 1912, Constance, d. ot 
Sir John Graham, 1st Bt. Educ. : Charter- 
house ; Trinity Collage, Cambridge. Address : 
Gillandcr House, Calcutta. 

BKOACHA, Sir Hhapurji, Kt. ft. at Broach, 
1846 ; Mill-owner and Agent, Partner in 
Tullockehand and Hhapurji, Brokers. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1911. Member of the B. Com- 
mission on rndian Finance and Currency, 1913. 
A distinguished philanthropist. Address'. 
Bombay. 

BROWN, PFUOY, A.R.C.A. 1898; Indian 
Educational Service, 1899; Principal, Govern-, 
ment School of Art, Calcutta, since 1909; ft. 
Birmingham, 1872 ; »?, 1908, d. of Lfc.-Cnl. Sir 
Addhert Talbot, K. C.I.E. ; Educ.: Edward 
VI. Grammar School and School Ot Art, 
Birmingham. Principal, Mayo School of Art 
and Curator, Museum, Lahore, 1899*1909 ; on 
deputation, Assistant Director. Art Exhibi- 
tion, Delhi Durbar, 1902-03; oit'cer-io-charge, 

Art Section and Trustee, lndlau Museum, iolo. 
Address: 28, Chowringlu^C Calcutta. 

BUCHAN \N Walter Tames C.I.E. 1013; 
M/D. ; Lt. Col , Indian Medical Service , 
I'd it, or oj the Indian Medical Garotte, Calcutta 
since 1899. Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Bengal r'r< sidency, since 1002: ft. London- 
derry, 12 Nov. 1801 ; m. \ Jllnn Edith (d. lPlfh, 
d. of lute F. Simpson Byrne ; Edus , Foyle 
College, Londonderry ; Trinity College, Dublin; 
Vienna. Entered I.M.8., 1887; took part 
in ifazara Expedition, 1888 f.Ushal Ex- 
pedition, 1890 ; Manipur Field Force, 1891 
(medal and clasp) ; entered Civil Medical 
employ, Bengal, 189‘2 ; Civil Surgeon, Bengal . 
Superintendent, Central Jails, Bhagalpur and 
Allpur. Address: The Bengal Secretariat, 
Calcutta. 

BUCK, Edward John, O.B.E. (1918) ; C.B.E. 
(1918), Reuter's Agent with Government of 
India and Director, Associated Press of 
India ; Vicc-Chrm. Alliance Bank of Simla, 
ft. 1862, m. Annie Margaret d. of General 
Sir A. Jennings. Educ. : Huratplerpolnt , 
Was in business in Australia. Assistant and 
Joint Secretary, Countess of Dufferin’B Fund 
for 28 years. Honorary Secretary, Executive 
Committee, "Our day” in India, 1917-18. 
Publication. * ' Simla, past and present.” 
Address: Northbank, Simla. 

BUNBURY, Major-general William Edwin. 

C. B. 1911; G.OO. 2nd (Kawai Find!) Divb 
slon, since 1916 ; ft. Clonfcrt, 5 April 1858 ; s. 
ot late Jsishop of Limerick; rn. 1393, Eva 
Mary, d. of Francis Gate, Cheltenham. Educ. : 
St. Colombo's College, Xlathfarliam. Entered 
Army 1878 ; Col. 1908 ; passed Staff College : 

D. A.G. Northern Army India, 1908; served 
Afghan War, 1880 (medal); Mahsud-Waslrrc 
Expedition. 1881 ; Tsnrai Expedition, 1892, 
Chitral, 1805 (despatches, racial and daap); 
Wazlristan, 1901, 1902 (despatches, clasp); 
Commanded Kohat Brigade , May to Nov. 
1912 ; Quartermaster-General In India, 1912* 
16. Address: R&wal Pindi. 
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BUKdi, H. H. Mahaiuo Raja, 3m Baqbu 
SiNghji BahadIjr, G.C.S.T., 1910; K.O.S.I., 
cr. 1897, O.O.I.E. cr. 1900, 0.0. V.O. cr. 
10l\ ; b. 1888. S. 1889. Address: Bundl, 

. Rajputana. 

BURDEN’, LT.-Cot. Henry, C. I. E. 1011 ; 
F.R.C.S., 01.3. ; Residency Surgeon, Nepal, 
b. 20 April 1807; unmarried. Educ. : homo. 
Entered St. Thomas Hospital, 1/ondon, 1880 ; 
•'lit, o red Indian Medical Servier , 1894; served 
Relief of Chltral (medal and cla**p) . North- | 
VVVst Frontier, 1897-98 (two clasps). Address: j 
Nepal. ) 

JHtrdwan, Hon. Sir Bijay Chand Mahtir> ! 
Maharaja uniR.UA Bahadur of, K.C 8 I ; j 
cr. 1911 ; K CT.B., cr. 1909 ; T.O.M., cr. 1909; j 
F.R.U.S., F.R3.A., F.R.O.I., F N.B.A., J 

M.R.A.3. ; b. 19 Oct. 1881 ; a Member of 3rd . 
elasbin Civil Division of Indian Order of Merit ! 
lor conspieiioiio courage displayed by him in : 
the Over town Hall, Calcutta, 7 Nov. 1908; j 
adopted by lat,o Maharaja din raja and sue- j 
needed, 1887, being installed in independent j 
charge ot zauiiudari. 1903 ; m 1897 Kadhoraui | 
(Lady Mahtab) ot Lahore ; a Mein tier ot j 
Imperial Ligi-lative Council 1009-12; Bengal j 
Legislative Council since 1907; Trusti e ot 

the Indian jfctoum, 1908 ; Trustee ol the | 

Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, since 1914 ; 
Heir: Maliarajadhivaja Kumar Uday Chanel • 
Mahtab, b. 14 July 1905. Address : Th< j 
Palace, Burdwan , Bijay M.mzil, Alipore • 
Calcutta. | 

BURN, Richard. C.ST., 1917, Magistrate and ! 
Collector, United Provinces, since 1918, b. 1 
Liverpool, 1 Feb. 1871; m. 1899, Grace i 
Irene Cargill: Educ.: Livcriiool Institute ; \ 
Christ Church, Oxford. Entered Indian j 
Civil Service. U. P., 1891; .Superintendent, 
Census, and subsequently Caz» freer, 1900, • 
Editor, Imperial Gazetteer ol India, 1905. ! 
Address : Allahabad. | 

BURNHAM, John Charles, C.S.l 1911 ; F.T.C., ! 
F.U.S. ; Manager and Chemist, Cordite Factory, | 
Aruvankadu. Educ. : Victoria University, j 
Manchester; served on Sir F. Ala Is’ special j 
cmnmitloc on explosives, 1888-91 ; Chemist, j 
Experimental Cordite Factory, Kirkee, 1894. ! 
Address: Coiditc Factory, Aruvankadu. | 

BUTLER. Sir (Spencer) Harcourt, IC.n h.t. ! 
cr. 19U ; C.S.l. . 1909 ; C.I.E., 1901; I.C.S.; 

LI elit. -Governor of U. P. of Agra and Oiulb, 
since L917: b. 1 Aug. 1800; m. 1894, Florence * 
d. of F. Nelson Wright ; Ed.nr : Harrow ; } 
Balliol College, Oxford. Served as Secretary ! 
to Famine Commission; Financial Sccietary i 
to Government ; Directoi ot Agriculture ; , 
Judicial Secretary to Government * Deputy ; 
Commissioner, Lucknow; Foreign Secretary j 
to the Government ol India ; late Member of , 
the Executive Council of the Governor-General; 
Lieut. -Governor of Burma, 1916-17. Address : 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Camp, United Pro- 
vinces. 

BUTTERWORTH AT.AN, C.S.l. 1915; ClUcf 
Secretary, Government of Madras, since 1914 ; 
Officiating 1st member, Board of Revenue, 
1917. «n. 1897, Alice Erktlne, d . of Maj.-Gen, 
George Colclough, R.H.A. ; Educ. : Eliza- 
beth College, Guernsey. Wrcn’w ; Balliol Col* 
lege. Oxford. Enter'd JO, 8, 1883: served 1 
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in various executive, judicial and adtniule- 
tratlve capacities in the Madras Presidency ; 
also served in a judicial capacity in the 
Bombay Presidency and tike Central Provinces. 
Address: Secretariat, Madras. 

CADELL, Patrick Robert, C.S.l., 1919; 
O.I.E., 1913 ; Indian Civil Service ; 

b. 6 May 1871 ; Educ. : Edinburgh 
Academy ; * Haileybury ; Balliol College, 
Oxford. Member of Oxford Univer- 
sity Football XV., 1890-91 ; selected to play 
for South of England ; service in India since 
1891 ; seicid in Bomlmv Presidency nurt in 
Calcut i a ; Lieut enant -Colonel Commanding 
16th Bombay Battalion, Indian Deforce 
Force : Chief Secretary, Govr. of Bombay. 
Commissioner in Sind. Address : Government 
Hou-c, Karachi. 

CALCUTTA, Bishop of Rt. Rev. Foss AVebt- 
oott. D.D. : b 23 October 1803. of the 
Rt. Rev. B F. Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Educ : Cheltenham and Petcr- 
housc, Cambridge. Joined the S. P. G. 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1880. Bishop of Chota 
Nngpore, 3 996. Bishop or Calcutta and 
Mot ropol it an in 1 ndin, J 9 19. A tldrcss : 
Calcutta, 

MLXAN, J)m r.RK. (1919), l.G.*., 

Commissioner ol a division in the T>. P. b. 
14 May ]805. Educ : St Htnnisluii’n College, 
Tu Ha more and Ouenn’s (Allege, Cambridge, 
m Florence, d. of D. N. Reid, Debar. Has 
licld el largo of the, Agra, Mcenii. JCumaun, 
Allahabad, Gorakhpur, Fyzabad and JhanM 
divisions. Publications : — Manual of famine, 
administration, U. V. Reed. JCalbcr-l-HInd 
Medal, first class, 3901, 

CAMPBELL, Lu:rr -Genf.rvl Sik Fiikukkiok, 
K.C B . cr. 1910 : C It , D S 0 C-uIm. landing 
Dt (Peshiiwai) Divi-ioii , b ::i Feb 3800; 

1 n. 188i), Eleanor Martin, d. ol late J. Cannon; 
Educ.: Wellington College. Lieut. Royal 
Ayr and Wigton Militia, 1877-78 ; served with 
IT. M. 40th Foot. 1879-82 ; Q.O. Corps ol 
Guides, 1882-1899: A.A.G. Army Ileud- 
c| uarters . India, 1900-08; commanded a 
Brigade, 1908-15 ; Ilnsaia Expedition, J888; 
Chitrul Relief Force, 1895 ; North-West 
Frontier, India . 1897-9H, Malakand operations 
in Bajanr and the Maniund Country, Utman- 
khcyl; Bunn’ Tibel, 190.1-04; Colonel 
40th Pat bans. 1911 Xorth-We^t Frontier, 
India , 1910, operation* in the Mohmand, Swat 
and Buncr couutrus. Address: Peshawar , 
NAV.F.P. 

CAREY, Bertram S.\i *>m\kkk. C.S.l, 1914; 
C.I.E., 1893; VP.; Commissioner of n Dis- 
trict, Burma, since 1909; b. 1804 ; in. Mary 
c d. ot late I D. ChcpmcH. Educ,: Bedford 
Grammar School ; appointed to Burma Police, 
188G; to the Burma Commission , 1887; 
Political Officer in Chin Hills, 1889-95; 
Deputy Commissioner, 1000. Address: Ran- 
goon, Burma. 

CARMICHAEL, Sir George, KXLS.I. 
1919 ; C.S.l. 1913 ; Member of Exe- 
cutive Council, Bombay ; b. 25 March 
1806 ; m. Mary Gertrude, d. of C. T. Glover, 
shipowner, Aberdeen ; Educ . ; Grammar 
School and University. Ab* rdci n ; Balliol 
College, Oxford. Joined I C^. Bombay, 1888; 
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Assistant Comtijssioner and Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Burma, 1889-94 ; Assistant Collector 
and Collector, Bombay, 1894-1909; Officiat- 
ing Commissioner, Central Division, 1909. 
Address : Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CASTER, Frank Wiltjngton, C.I.E. 1015 ; 
O.BJS., 1918; Director of Turner, Morrison A 
Company Limited, Calcutta; b. 16 Jan. 
1865 ; m. Mary, widow of Commander Charles 
Collins e, d. of Rev. Darren Oliver. Educ. : 
Cheltenham College. Articled to land agents 
in England and after farmed in Texas and 
California: joint'd the Basutoland Police 
in South Africa and came to India in 1891 : 
joined (he iirni of Turner, Morrison A Co. 
in that. year. Address : 6 Lyons Range or 7 
Pretoria Stnet, Calcutta. 

CABMONT, RT. REV- M«ll. FORTH NATVS 
Henry, D.D., OS.F.C. ; l»t ICC. HIsliop of 
Ajmer, since 1913; b. Tours, Ju Dec. 1871. 
Ednc. : Tours. Took his vows, 1890; priest 
1800; joined Mission of Rajputana, 1897: 
Military Chaplain of NeeiMich, 1900, and of 
Mhow, 1001 ; Prefect Apostolic of the same 
Mission, 1003. Address : Bishop’s Ilou^e. 
Ajmer, 

chamnky, lt.-cot, henry, cmu. iooo, 

Principal, Police Training College. Kind ah : 
b. Shillelagh , eo Wicklow m. 1st. 11)07, lion. 
Cecilia Mary Bur ne wall (d. 1908 ); sister ot 
18fch Lord Trim lent on ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. Bellingham ot Castle 
Bellingham, co. London. Ednc.: Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1000, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Hor-e 
and later with South African Constabulary ; 
joined Indian Police, 1009: accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891 
Address: Police Training College, Surdah. 
ilttjshahl, Bengal. 

CH AND AV ARK Alt , Siu X A RAVEN CiANF.su, 
Kt. cr. 1910; B.A., LL B. ; b. 1855. Educ. : 
Elphlnstonc Col I - , Bombay. Became pleader 
. of Bombay High Court, and for a tilin' English 
Editor ot Indu Prakash ; llencral Secretary 
of the Indian National Social Conferences ; 
Vice-Chancellor, Vnlversity of Bombay, 1909- 
12; officiated as Chief Justice, June 1999 
and June 1912; Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, 1901-1913; Chief Minister, Indore, 
1913-14. Address . Pcdder Road, Bombay. 

CHAPMAN, Hon. MR. Justice Edmund Pftxy: 
Judge, High Court, Patna, since 1915; b. 
Calcutta, 16 August 1867 ; w. Mary Topper 
d. ot Major-Ci ne rai D. JR. Cameron, C.M O. 
Educ.: Clifton College; Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Served in Bengal ; Assistant 
Secretary, Foreign Department, Govt, of India; 
Registrar. High Court. Calcutta; Superin- 
tendent, Legnl Affairs, and Secretary, Judicial 
Department, Government of Bengal ; Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta, 1914-15. Address : 
High Court, Patna. 

CHAPMAN, Ven. Percy Hugh, M.A., LL.D. ; 
Archdeacon of Lucknow, and Chaplain Xainl 
Tal, LT. P., since 1012 ; b. 13 April 1866 ; vn. 
1898, Katharine Margaret »<?. of Hon. Justiet 
Sir George Knox, Pubne Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad. Educ. : Foisted Grammar School ; 
King William V College, Me of Man ; Corpus 
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Chrlsti College, Cambridge, B.A. and M.A. ; 
Trinity College, Dubllu, M.A., LL.B. , LL.B. ; 
Priest, 1890 ; Address : Nalnl Tal, U. P. 

CHARANJIT SINGH, Sirdar; ohlef of the 
Punjab ; Fellow Jt. G. S. ; member of Kapur* 
thala royal family; b. 1883; r, of Kanawa 
Sochet Singh; m. Educ.: Jullunder, Chtef 
College; Government College, Lahore. Address 
Charanjit Castle, Jullunder City, Punjab. 

CHARKHABT STATE, H. H. MAHARAJA* 
DHIRAJ SlPHAHDAR UL-MULK GANGA STNGH 
Ju Deo Bahadur; b. 2 Nov. 1851 ; 8. 1914. 
Address: Chorkhait State, Bundelkund. 

CHATTEHTOX, ALFRED, C.T E. 1912. B. SO., 
F.O.U.T., A.M I.C.1C,, M.I.M.E., etc.; Director 
of Industries and Commerce Ju Mysore since. 
1912; b. 10 Oct. 1866: W/ 2nd, 1001, Alice 
(lertude, d. of W. II. Wilson ; two $. one d. 
Educ. ; Finsbury Technical College ; Central 
Institution, South Kensington. Indian Edu- 
cational Service, 1888 ; Director of Industries, 
Madras, 1908. Address : Bangalore. 

CHAUBAL, Sir Mahadev Bhaskar, K.C.T.E.. 
cr. 1917 ; C.S.I. 19JL ; B.A., LI, B. ; b. Sept, 
1857 ; Educ. : Government High School, 
Poona; Deccan College. Poona; Assistant 
Mnatcr, Elph ins tone High ftMool, Bombay, 
1879-83 : Vakil, High Court f Bombay, 1883; 
Acting Puisne .fudge. High Court, Bombay. 
1008 ; Member ot the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Bombay, 1910-17. Address: 
Girg.tum, Bombay. 

CHATjDHlj *U, Hon. Mr. Justice asutosii, 
Ivt., cr. 1017 ; B.A. (Cantab ), M.A. (Calcutta 
Cnv* isity), Bairister-at-Law; Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court; b. Bengali, Brahmin, 

I 860 ■ m. Prativn Devi, of the Tagore family 
of Calcutta. Educ.: St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; Presidt ncy College, Calcutta. 
\iter graduating in Calcutta went to Cam- 
bridge ; admitted as an Advocato of the 
Calcutta High Court, 1886; President of the 
Bengal National Conference; founded the 
Bengal Land -holder# Association in Calcutta 
one of the founders of the Calcutta National 
College ; iuis always taken prominent part in 
reform movement in Bengal ; first Hindu of 
the Calcutta Bar appointed Judge of the 
Comt ; now Senior Judge on original side of 
Calcutta High Court. Address : Ballygunge, 
Calcutta, 

CHELMSFORD, 3rd Baron (I T .K),rr. 1858; 
Frederio John Navier Tiwwjek ; P.C. 
1916 : K.C.M G.,er.,190C ; G.C.M.G.. cr. 1012 ; 
C M.8.I., O.M.IK. 1910; Viceroy of India 
since 1916; banister; b . 12 Aug. 1868; e. s. 
of 2nd Baron Chelmsford and Adrla Fanny 
e.d. of Maj.-Gen. Heath, Bombay Army; m. 
1894, Hon. France# Charlotte Guest , d. of 1st 
Baron Wimborne ; one 8. four d. Educ. : 
Winchester College ; Magdalen College, Oxford; 
B.A. (1st class Law); M.A., 1892. Fellow of 
All Souls College, 1892-99 ; Member of London 
School Board 1900-4; of London County 
Council, 1904 05 ; Alderman, London Countv 
Council, 1913; Governor of Queensland, 
1905-0; Governor of New South Wales - 
1909-13 ; a Knight of Justice of St. John, Jeru- 
salem , in England ; late Chancellor of the 
Order of St. Michael and St, George. Address ; 
.Viceregal Lodge, Delhi. 
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CJIHOTA UDEPUR , Maharawal Shree 
FatEHSWHUI, RAJAJI OF ; b. 22 Oct. 1884 : 

S. 1895 : m. sis. of Maharaja ot Rajpipla (d. 
1914V, Educ.: Rajkumar Coll . Rajkot. A 
Chown Rajput. Installed 12 March 1006, 
Heir: Prlnoe Shree Natwarsinhil, b. 1007. 
Salute of 9 guns. Address : Clihota U do pur, 
Rewa Kautha Agency* 

CHIT NAVIS, Sir Gangadhar Madhav, 
K.C.I.E., C.I.E. ; b. 1863; President, Nagpur, 
District Council since 1888; President, Nagpur 
Municipality, 1896-1918 ; selected to represent . 
Contral Provinces op Impl. Legislative Council, j 
1893-1895, 1898-99; President of C. P. and 
Berar Provincial Conference, 1900, additional j 
member of Viceroy's Legislative Council, 
1907-8; elected representative of landholder 
hi the C. P. reformed Council, 1910-12; 
leading landholder in 0. P. Address : Nagpur, 
Central Provinces. 

CHRISTOPHERS, Major Samuel Rickard, 
M.B., C.T.E.; I.M.S. Member. Malaria Com- 
mission, Royal Sooi< ly ond Colonial Office, 
1898-1002. Address: Malaria Bureau, Central 
Research Institute, Kusaull. j 

CLARKE, The Hon.Mr. Geoffrey Rothe, Dir- * 
ector GeneraLPostH and Telegraphs, since. 19 18 ■ 
h. 4 July 187l%n<. Hilda Geraldine Seymour j 
Edits: Coriig School, Kingstown and T. O., ! 
Dublin. Entered I. O.S . 1805. Officiated as I 
V . M. G., Punjab, and N. W. F, 1903. Con-! 
firmed as j» M G , Madras 1900. On Hpeclal | 
duty with Ministry ot Munitions In London, 

] 910 and sent on duty to America and Canada ! 
Address: The Hooker} , Simla 


nity College, Ou m bridge. Anftred India, 1886; 
served as Asst. Resident, Mysoro ; Asst. Com- 
missioner and Commissioner, Ajmer, 1805-97 
Asst. Resident, Kashmir, 1899-1900; Resident, 
Jaipur , 1900-3; Gwalior, 1904-7; Jodhpur 
and Western Rajputana States. 1908; omci- 
ating as Agent to Gov.-Genl. for C. I., 1900. 
Resident, Baroda, 1009-12; Kashmir, 1014- 
1915. Address : The Residency, Bangalore. 

COBDEN-JIAMSAY, Louis Evkleigit Baw- 
TREE, J.1L, C.I.E. . I.C.S. ; Political Agent, 
Orissa Feudatory States, since 1905 ; b. 29 
Oct. 1873 ; Edna. : Dulwich College ; Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambiidge. Airlved In 
India, 1897; Under-Sccrctarv to Govt, of 
Bengal in Revenue and General Dept.. 1900-2 ; 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, 1905 
Address : Sam ha I pur, B.N. Railway. 

COLE, Lie r t. - Colonel Henry Walter 

George, C.S.T.; Deputy Commissioner, Assam 
Commission ; Political Agent in Manipur. 
1914; Educ. : Wellington College; 
Sandhurst. Joined 5th Fusiliers, 1885 ; 2nd 
Gurkha*, 1887; Asst.. Commissioner, Assam, 
1891 ; l)y. Commihsionei , 1901; Supdt., Lushai 
llills, 1900-1 1 ; Director, Temporary Works, 
TLlhij 13 1 2-13 ; served Hazara, 1888 ; Lushai, 
1888-1889, Chin Lushai, 1889-92; N. R. 
I’ront.iei , 1891, Address: The Residency 
Manipur . 

COLLINS, Mark, Ph.D ; GmveHij ProL^soi 
of Sanskrit Philology, Madras Chive relty, 
since 1914 ; Professor of Sanskrit and Compa- 
rative Philology, Trinity College, Dublin, 
1908*14. Address: The ITulvernltj, Madras. 


CLARKE, Reginald, C.l IJ (HHfi), fomn.ih-l 
sioner of Police, Calcutta, b. 10 March 1870 . 
uk Edith, daughter of Andrew Johns. J. P,| 
ShortLuuls, Kent Ed tie. : in Ireland, Bel-, 

glum, Germane and Kianee. Joined Indian ! 
Po|ic<’, 1900. Addins : 2 Kyd St,, Calcutta, 


CL VI TON, HAROLD, (5 1. E. (1919) b 5 May, j 
1874. Educ. : Mailbovough and Pembroke 
College Cambridge, wi. Miss A L. Chapman. 

] ,(5.8. 1897. Served as Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Settlement Olfieer, Deputy Commission - 
er, Director of Agriculture and Registnir 
of Co-opeiativc. 8o<s. officiating Connnr , 
Northern Dhlsion, Burma, Addins: Ak- 
jab, Burma. 

CLOGSTOUX, H EUU EM CUNNINGHAM. C.I.E.;! 
Guardian and Tutor to Mahaiaja Holkar of, 
Indore, Central India, 1905-1912: b. 24 Jau.j 
1857; Educ: Wellington College. Bengali 
Police, 1882; Special Service with Govern- |* 
Hunt of Bengal, 1887-91 ; under Govt, of 1 
India, Foreign Dipt., at Ajmer, Dholpur, and ; 
Indore, 1891-1912. j 


CLOSE, Harold Arden, C.I.E., I9it; Ins- 
pector-General of Police, N.W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, since 1909; b. 13 Dec. 1863; Educ.: 
Cheltenham; Isle of Man. Joined India 
Police Dept., 1884 ; in Punjab first; N.W.F. j 
Province, 1901 ; superintendent, 1906 ; served 
IVack Mountain Kv^dltion. 1891 ; Moh man J 
F.Xpedit'on. 1908. Address ' Peshawar. 


cobb, Henry Venn, C.si., c.B.E., f U-: ; 
M. A .. LL.M., Cantab. Ucddont, Mysore, since 
1PJ0; Edvr: Klim’s School, Can tci bury, Tri- 


COLV1N, Sir Eiiiot Graham, K.C.S.T., C.8.I. ; 
Agent to Governor-General, ltujputana, and 
Chte t Commissioner, Ajrrier-Merwnrfl, since 
1905 ; b. 18 Inly 1861 ; w. 188^, Ethel, e. a. ot 
Sir Steuart Colvin Boy Icy. Educ, : Chartci 
hoiNu ; King’s College, Cambridge. Entered 
I.C.S., 1882; Private See. to Lieut.-Gov. ol 
Bengal, 1887 ; First Assistant Agent to 
Governor General in Baluchistan, 1889 ; 
Settlement CommBsIouer, Alwar and Bharat- 
pur, 1890 ; Political Agent Eastern Rajput- 
ana States, 1897 ; Revenue and Judicial Com- 
mlsxioner, Baiurhirdan ,1807 ; Oeneral 8uperln 
tendenl, Thagi and Dakaiti, 1901; Resident 
in Kashmir, 1902. Address : Ajmer, Raj- 
put an a. 

COOCH BKHAR, Muiaraja Binrr Bauadui 
ok. Sir Jjtendjia, K.C.S I. ; b. 20 Dec. 1880 , 
s. of Maharaja Nripondm and Muharani Sunil y 
Devi (nee Sen ; S. brother 1913; m. 1913, d. 
of Gaekwar of Ihiroda ; Eiuc. : Eton; Imp\ iial 
Cadet Corps. Address: Cooch lie bar, Bengal. 

COOK , Arthur W ili .steed, 0 1.E. , I.C.S. , B. A.; 
Magistrate and Collect, oi, Bankura, Bengal, 
since 1911. Educ. : Portsmouth Grammar 
School ; Pembroke College, Oxford. Entered 
I.C.S. , 1896. Address : Bankura, Bengal. 

COOK, Edward Mitchener, C.I.E. (1919); 
Otfg. Secretary to the Government of India* 
Finance Department. Educ, : Cppingbam 
and Clare College, Cambridge, m Ohriwne, 
d. ol Dr. Allen Duke. Entered 1.0 8. 1903 
Servd in the L. P. until 1011. Under Sec' 
retan to Governin' nt of India, Home Defiart 
incut, 1911. Finance Dupartjnept, 19155 
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Accountant Gdfceral, Bombay, 1910. Ag. 
Controller of Currency, 1917-3 Address: 
Simla. 

COOKSON, Maj.-Gen. George Arthur, C.B., 
C.M.G. ; Cavalry Brigade Commander; b. 

6 Aug. I860 ; to. 1808, Evelyn Sara, d. ot late 
Ilorace Cockerell, C.S.l. ; Educ. : Wimbledon 
(Brackenbury’h) School; RM.C., Sandhurst. 
Entered army, 1880 ; Bt. Lt.-Col., 20 Nov, 
3900; Col., 1900, Lucknow Cavalry Brigade ; , 
served N.-W. >\, 1807*98; Tirah, 1897-08 ; ; 
South Africa, 1809-1902; European War;; 
1014-1 C. Adlrcss: Lucknow. • 

CO V PEL, Rt. TIev. Francis Stephen, RCJ- 1 
Bishop ol Nagpur, since 1907; b. Les GeW 
Savoy, 5 Jan. 1807 ; Educ. : College oi Kvian ; 
University of France, Lyons, B. A., B. Sc. | 
Entered Congregation of Missionaries oi St j 
Francis de Sales, Annecy; Priest, 1890 ; sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 189:!: lor* 
fifteen years attached to St. Francis de Sale.- 1 
College, Nagpur, as protestor and principal.; 
Address : Nagpur. I 

CORY, VEN. Charles Page. Aichdcnnm of, 
Rangoon, since 1907 ; b. 10 Juno 1850 ; Educ. : j 
Sedbergh School; St. John’s Coll., Cambridge; 
(M.A.). Ordained 1883; Chaplain, Rangoon j 
Cantonments, 1892-05 ; Thatyetmyo, 1895-99 ;* 
Incumbent ot Port Blair, 1901*3 ; Chaplain ot I 
Rangoon Cathedral, 1003-4: I&mgoon Can- 1 
wmiaents, 1004-5; Acting Archdeacon andi 
Commissary, 1000-7; M.iymyo, 1906-14.; 
Address; Maymyo, Bunnah. 

COSGRAYE, Rev. William Frederick, Princi- 
pal , St. Paul’s High School, Ranchi, since 
1900 ; Hon. Canon ol Huiharn ; b. Halkey, Co. | 
Dublin, 1857; a freeman of City of Dublin.; 
Educ. : Kingstown School , Co. Dublin ; Trinity , 
College, Dublin, M.A. and B. D. Ordained : 
1881. Address : Ranchi, Chota Nagpur. i 

C0TTERELL, Cecil Bernard, CT.E., I C.S ; 
Educ.: St. retei’b School, Yoik; Balliol i 
College, Oxford. Entered 1898 ; has j 

served in the Madias Presidency, «mco 1800, j 
Deputy Commissioner, Salt and Ahkari Dept..; ; 
1005 ; Private Sec. to Governor ot Madras, j 
1912-15. Address: Madras. 

COUTTS, William Strauitan, C.I.E., 1C.S. ;i 
Registrar of Patna High C'ouit, Bihar. Ranis-! 
ler; District and Sessions Judge, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1012. Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 1 
1918; Educ.: Dollar; Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Entered I.C.S., 1895; Joint Magistrate, , 
1905. Address : High Court, Tatna 


COX, John Hugh, C.I.E. ; Electee Commissioner, 
C.I., sinen 1900. Educ.: Clifton College ; Balliol 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1888; Dy. 
Commissioner, 1003 ; Jt.-Sic., Board ot 
Revenue, 1004. Address : Indore, 0.1. 

COX, Yen. Lionel Edgar, M.A. ; Senior Chap- 
lain, St. George's (^thedral, Madras, and 
Archdeacon ot Madras ; b. 28 March 1888. 
Educ. : Somerset College ; Bath ; Dorchester 
Theological College ; Durham University. 
Deacon, 1891; Priest., 1894; joined Madras 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, 1808 ; Arch- 
deacon ot Madras and Bishop’s Commissary, 
1910. Address: Cathedral, Madras. 

COX. Captain Walter 3Trj.HF.RT, D.S.o 
l.M.S. ; Supdfc., Burma Lunatic A-ylum; 
L.R.C.P. Ed.; L.R.C.R., lid. ; L.F.P.S, Gins. 
Medico-Psychological Certificate ; b. 0 Jan. 
1875. Entered army, 1808 ; served China. 
1900-1001 ; Mahsud-Wnzlristan Exp. Address : 
Rangoon. 

j CRADDOCK, Sir Reginald Henry, K.C.S.I, 
C.S. I. ; Lieut. -Governor ol Burma, Mnci- 1917 , 
b. 11 Mar. 1804 ; s. ot late Surg.-Major William 
Craddock, 1st. Goovkhas : m. 1888, Frances 
Henrietta, y. d of Gen. JI. }\ Browne, C B. 
Educ .: Wellington ; Keble, f Jollegc, Oxiord. 
Entered 1 C.S., 1884 , served In C.V. in various 
capaeities, district and secretarial ; Chief Sec, 
to Chiet Commbsioncr, 1900 ; Commissioner, 
1902-7 ; Chief Commissioner, 1907-12 ; Home 
Member ot Vloeioy's Council, 1912-16. Ad - 
dress : Government House, Rangoon. 

CRERAR, James M.A., C.T.E. (1917); Secre- 
tary to the Government, of Bombay, Political, 
Judicial and Special Departments, b. 1877 ; 
in. to Evelyn, d. of the late Hon. Charles 
Brand. Educated at Genrgo Watson's College, 
Edinburgh, Edinbuigh University and Baltin] 

Collego (Oxon). Assistant Collector. Hind : 
Manager of Encumbered Estates, Sind ; Assist- 
ant Commissioner in Smd , Deputy Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay; Municipal Commis- 
sioner, Bombay; Private Secretary to II. 35. the 
Governor of Bombay. Address: The Secretari- 
at, Bombay. 

CRICHTON, Lt.-Col, Richmond tr^yor, 
CI.E. ; Director of Surveys, Bengal, since 
19UU ; b. 8 31 a i eh 1865; Educ. : Edinburgh , 
E.M.O., Sandhurst. Entered 2nd Batt. 

H. U., 1884: Captain, 1.8 C., 1805; Major, 

I. A., 1902 ; joined Survey Dept ,1889; Dy 
Supdt.,1895; Supdt. of 8 ‘Ulenu.nl SurvejV, 
1805. Address: Survey Department , Calcutta. 


COVENTRY, Bern urn. C.T.E., 1912- Agri- 
cultural Adviser to NatHc States m Central 
India, since 1916; formerly Agricultujal Ad- 
viser to Govt, of India, Director of Agricul- 
tural Research Institute, and Principal of 
Agricultural College, Pusa, Debar ; 6. 10 Dec. 
1850* Educ. : Beaumont Coll. Came to India, 
1881, and joined indigo Industry ; started agri- 1 
cultural research station on modern lines, 1809; i 
on foundation of Pusa Agricultural Research ! 
Institute and College, 1904, was made first! 
Director and Principal ; acted as Insp. Gen. | 
of Agriculture and became first Agricultural ; 
Adviser to Govt, of India; retired 1916 
Address : Indore, C.I. 


UR IPPS. Col. Art iu r William, C.B.; b . 10 Jan . 
1862. Entered Army, 1882; Capt. I.S.C, 
1893; Major I.A., 1901; Lt.-Col., 1008; Cob, 
1013 ; served 1st Minmzal Expedition, 1801 : 
Tirah, 1897-98; China, 1900; European War, 
1014-10. Address : Army Heudquarters. 

CROFT, Sir Frederick Leigh, 3rd Bart., 
Exchange Broker (Messrs. Croft and Forbes), 
b . I860, Educ. : Eton. Succeeded his father, 
1004. Address : Byculla Club, Bombay. 

CROSTH WAITE, Henry Robert, O.I.E. ; 
Central Provinces Commissioner, since 1915 ; 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies. Ent* 
m d I.C.8., I960. Address : Nagpur, C.l\ 
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The Hon'blhMk. Walter Ersklnk, 
O.B.E. (1918), Partner m Messrs. Graham 
dc. Co. b. 2 September 1874. m, Violet 1 
Mary Forbes. Educ . .* Eton. N«w College, 
Oxford. President, O.U.B.C., 1805-07. Presi- 
dent, Bengal Ch. of Commerce 1019, Mem- 
ber, Bengal Legislative Connell, 1918-19. 
Major, 3rd Calcutta? Light Horse. Add res* : 
C-o. Messrs. Graham <v Co., y Cli\« Street, , 
Calcutta. 

(BUMP, Harry Ashbroohk, C.S.f , B.A. 
(Oxon.) ; Financial Commissioner, C.l\, since 
1913 \b. 1863 ; Educ. : JBalllol College, Oxford. 
Joined I.CS., 1885: served in C.V. as A«st ' 
C ommissioner, Com mis hi oner of Excise, Dy. , 
Commissioner ; Chief Sec. to Chief Com- 
missioner, 1901-2 and 1900-7; Offg. Chief 
Commissioner, 1912. Address : Nagpur, C.P. 

CULLEN, Lt.-Col. Ernest Henry Scott, 
CM.G., M.V.O., D.S.O. ; 32nd Pioneers; b . 
10 Nov. 1800. Entered Army, 1890 ; Lt,.- Col.. 
1915 ; served Chitral , 1895 ; N.W.F., 1807-98 ; 
Tirah, 1897-98 ; Waziristan, 1902; 'Abet, 1903, 
4; Abor Expedition, 1912; European War i 
(Mesopotamia), 1914-10. Address : Sinlkot. 

CUltTTS, liman Seymour, C.S.l. ; Member of 
Execulive ^puncil, Bombay, since 1910; 
Educ.: Marllwirongh ; Christ Church, Ovfoid. , 
Entered I.C.S., 1888 ; Assistant, Political .Resi- 
dent, Aden, LS89-91 ; Postmaster-General, 
Madras, 1897-1902; Director, Land BeeouD.. 
1900. Address : Bombay. 


1 alive Council of Bihar and Orissa to Imperial 
Council, 1013; nominated io Legislative 
Council of Bihar and Orissa. Address : 
Cuttack, Orissa. 

DAS, The Hon. Mr. Justice Profulla 
Banja N, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1010. 
b. 28 April, 1881, Educ. : St. Xa\ier’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta, w. Dorothy Mary Evans, 
1904. Address • All Manzil, Patna. 

DAS. Satisu Ban jan, Standing Counsel 

to the Government of India, since. 1917. b 
29 February 1872. Educ.: Manchester 
Grammar School, m Bonolata, d. of the 
late It. L (Juptrt, f C.S. ; called to the Bar 
(Middle Temple), 1804. Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court, 1891 Address : 7 Hungeiford St , 
Calcutta. 

DAVID, Sir Saloon (Jacob), 1st Baronet. 
8. of Jacob David, of Bombay; b. llth, 
Dec. 1849 ; Educ. Bombay ; Cotton Yam 
Morchunt and Mill Owner, and J.P., 
Sheriff 1905 ; Member of Bombay 
Improvement Trust Board, of Municipal 
Corporation, and of Its Standing Committee, 
Promoter aud Chairman oi Bank of India, 
and Chairman and Director of several Cos.; 
was Chairman ol I tom bay Millowners* As- 
sociation, 1904-05, M< mber of Council of 
Governor-General of India, Kt., 1905: m. 
1870, Hannah, d. of late Ellas David Sassoon, 
Address : 7, Esplanade Bond, Fort, Bombay. 


DADABHOY, Maneckji Byramjde. C.I.E. 
b. Bombay, 30 July 1865 ; Educ. : Proprie- 
tary High School ami St. Xavier’s College, 

Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1881 , 
called to Bar, 1887 ; Advocate of Bombay 
High Court, 1887; Government Advocate* 

Central Provinces, 1890; nominated to Vice- 
roys Legislative Council, 1008; elected to i DAVIDSON, Lionel, i.S.L; ftovenue Sec. to 


DAVIDSON, Lr-CoL. James, D.S.O., M.D., 
M.A. : I M.S. ; b. 27 Nov. 1805 ; Educ. : Edin- 
burgh Academy and University. Entered 
an vice, 1893; Lt.-Col , 1913 ; served Waziria- 
tan, 1891-05; Chitral, 1895; Suakln, 1896; 
Tirah, 1897-98 ; Tibet, 1903-4 ; Abor Expedi- 
tion, 1912. Address : Dclo*. Dun. 


the Council, 1910 and 1014 ; President of All- 
Jmlia Industrial Conference, Calcutta, 1011, 
Address : Nagpur, C. P. 

DALLAS, Lt.-Col. Charles Mowbray, C.S.I, ; 1 
Commissioner, Punjab, 1911-10 ; b. 80 Aug. 
1861; Entered Army, 1881 ; Major I.A.„ 1901 ; : 
Lt.-Col., 1907 ; served Miranzal Expedition,! 
1891; Asst. Commissioner, 1887 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, 1897 ; Political Agent, Phulki- 


Govfc. of Madras, aim e 19H. b. 19 Jan. 1868 ; 
Educ. : University College School ; Balllol 
College, Oxford (M.A.). Entered J.C.S., 1880 : 
Under-Sec to Govt., 1800 ; See. to Land 
lte.vcnue Coinsrs., 1900 ; Coins r. and District 
Judge, Coorg, 1902 , Collector and Magistrate 
Madras, 1905 : S* c. to Govt, and Member of 
Log. CouiimI, Madras, 1910; Member, Imp, 
Leg. Coiirnii, 1910; Aelg. Chief Sec., Madras 
Govt., 1910. Address : Mmlras. 


1905 * Commia ‘ JJ.YWOOIj KIUN, SIR, K.C.M.G. (Hon.) 1905. 

Maftah-cs-Saltnna. O mini General for Persia, 


sloncr, Delhi, 1910, 

DALY, Francis Charles. C.I.E. ; Dy. Inspr. 
Genl. of Police, C.I.D., Bengal, since 1913; 
b. 22 March 1808 ; Educ. : Dedham Grammar 
School. Joined India Police Dopt., 1887; 
Dist. Supdt., 1897 ; Offg. Dy. Inspector- 1 
General, 1908; on Special Duty, 1900-11; 
served Lushai Hills, 1891-1892. 

DABLEY, Bernard D'Olieb, C.I.E. (1919) ; ! 
Executive Engineer, p. W. D., United Pro- , 
vluces ; 6. 24 August 1880, Educ.: T. 0. i 
Dublin and Cooper's Hill, A.M.I.C.E. Irrl-I 
cation work in P. W. D, since 1903. Address : , 
Naini Tal, U. P. 

DAS, Hon. M. 8., C.I.E.; b 28 April 1848. ; 
Educ. : Calcutta University. M.A., B.L.. 
M.B.A.9., F.N.B.A. Kepreccnted Orissa in 
Bengal Legislative Council four times ; Fellow 
of Calcutta University; elected by Legis- . 


Address : Simla. 

DE, Kiran Chandra , B.A., C.I.E., 1,0.8. ; 
Secretary to Govt, oi Bengal, Gen. Dept., 
since 1015 ; b. Calcutta, 19 Jan. 1871 ; Educ. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; St. JohnV 
College, Cambridge, Registrar of Co-ope- 
ratlvo Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1905; 
Magistrate-Collector, Bangpur, 1011 ; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee 
1918 ; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Addrm : 
Co^siporr, Calcutta ; Brooke aide, Shillong. 

DE MONTMORENCY, GEOFFREY FlTZHER- 
vey, C.I.E. ; 1.0.8, ; Personal Assistant to 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, since 1012: 5. 
23 Aug. 1870 ; Educ. : Malvern ; Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. Entered I.O.8., 1899; 

» Commissioner, Lyaipur, 1907 ; Settle - 
ffleer, Chenab, 1909 ; Junior Secretary 
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to Financial Gomwissiouci , 1911 ; on --pcml 
duty iu connection with transhr of Capital 
to Delhi, 1012. Atkin- ns . c/o Clmd Commis- 
sioner, Delhi. 

DENNYS, Lt.-Col. Sin Hector Triylhs, 
0.1.15.; Indian army; Inspector- 
General of Police*, Punjab, since 1014 ; b. 

9 Mar. 1804 ; Educ. Cheltenham. Entered 
army, Manchester Regt., 1885 ; Indian army, 
1890 ; joined Punjab Police, 1888 ; Superin* 
tendent of Police, 189L ; Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, 1900. Address: The Park. 
Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

DKSIKACHARRY, Sift VEMiiAKKAM O, Ivt., 

II. A., ILL., P.JM.i;.; Judge oi tin* Poillt ot 
Small (’.line*. Madras, since 1008; U. 29 Dec. 
J80L ; Edut. : Piesidenry College, Madras, 
Additional Member .Madras LegislativeCouucil, 
1904-8; Fi How. Madras University, since 1903 ; 
>ometiino Vice-President, National Indian 
Association, Madras. Address : Padnia Vilas, 
Lu/, .My la pore, Madras. 

DES VOKIJX, Lt-Pol. Herbert, 0.8.1.. Inspec- 
tor General oi Police, Burma, b 8 August 
1804. m . Minna d of the late Lt.-Col. T. T. 
Haggard, It. \. Educ. • Berkhamstead 
Enlisted 8tb Hussars, l88;t : Com missioned, 
1887. Served with 1st Bengal Lancers ami 
Burma Mil. Police Appointed to Burma 
Commission, 1890. Add ins: Rangoon. 

DI3YAD1L.WI, Oopal Krishna, Nice- President, 
Servants oj India Society, b 1871. m 
Dwarkabai Solum, ot Poona Educ . : Now 
English School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay. M. A., Bombay University 1901. 
Joined the late 0. K. (loklinie In liis public 
work. 1901, and was llitst member to join 
Servants of India Society, 1905 Head oi 
Bombay Brandi. Toured in England and 
on the Continent in 1918 as member of Indian 
Press Delegation. Has published several 
pamphlets on co-operation. Address : Uir- 
gaum, Bombay. , 

DEW# Lt.-Col. Armine BrerltoN, CS.I.,' 
C.I.E. ; Political Agent, Habit, since 1912; b. 

27 Sept. 1807; Educ: Wellington. Entered 
army, 1888 ; Indian army , 1899 ; served 
Hazara Expedition, 1891 ; uttarln d to Gllgit 
Agency, 1894 ; joined Political Department., 
1897; Political Agent, Gllgit, 1908-12. Ad- 

* drew : Mustang, Baluchistau. 

DHRAXG ADHRA , II. II MAH Alt AN A SURER 
G H AN8H y a ms ino h j i ; b. 1891 ; S. father 1011. 
Educ. : in England with private tutors under 
guardianship of Sir Charles Ollivant. 
Address : Dhrangadljra, Kathiawar. 

DICK, Hon. Gkorqf. Paris, C.I.E. ; Bar, -at- 
law ; Member of C. P. Legislative Council, 
1917 ; Govt. Advocate, C. P. ; b. 1800 ; Educ .: , 
DOiWich College. Called to Bar, Middle 
t|putale y 1889 ; Advocate of Calcutta High 
; of the Judicial Commissioner 
• Court, Nagpur, 1891 ; Lecturer In Law to the 
Mortis College, Nagpur. Address : The Kotbi, 
Nagpur. 

DINAJPUR, Maharaja Sir Girijanath Kay, 
BaHaDUR OR, K.O.I.E. ; b. 1860 ; ,«?. by adop- ! 
tion to Maharaja Traknath Bay and Mnharuni 
Shyammohini of Dlnnjpur ; rn. 1876. Educ. : 
Queen’s College, Benares. Member, E. B. 
Rod Assam Leg. Council, 1900-11 ; Vice- 
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I'li sklent., 1L 1. Association, Calcutta; former 
President, E. B. Landholders’ Association. 
President, Dluajpur Landholder^’ Association, 
Member, E. I. Association, Loudon ; Asiatic 
Society, Bengal ; Caloutta Literary Society ; 
Banglya Sahltya Farieat. Heir: Maharaja 
Kumar JagadDlmath Bay. Address : Dinaj- 
pur Rajbatl, Dlnajpur*| 43 Wellesley Street, 
Calcutta. 

DOBBS, Henry Robert Conway, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
F.R.G.S. ; I.C.S. ; b. 26 Aug. 187X ; Educ. : 
Winchester College; Brasenosc College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.fc 1 ., 1892; iu Political Service in 
Mysore and Baluchistan, 1899-1901 ; investi- 
gated navigation of Euphrates irom latitude 
ot Aleppo to Baghdad, 1902-3 ; Consul lor 
Sc is tan and Kain, 1903; British Commis- 
sioner, Russo-Afghan Boundary, 1903-4, dur* 
ing which period was on duty at Herat and 
neighbourhood ; traversed unexplored tract 
of Hazarajat between Herat and Kabul, 1904 ; 
returned to Kabul as Secretary to Kabul 
Mission, 1904; Famine Commissioner. Itaj- 
putana, 1905 ; Dy. See., Foreign Dept., 1900 , 
Resident, and Consul-General, Turkish Arabia; 
Oct. 1914 ; Political Officer with Mesopota- 
mian Force supervising Civil Administration ot 
Territories in British Occupation , .Tan. 1913- 
Aug. 1916 ; Revenue and Juditflkl Commission- 
er, Baluchistan, Apr. 1917. Address : Quetta. 

DONALD, Douglas, C.I.E. ; Commandant, 

B. M. Police and Hainan a Rifles ; b. 1865 ; 
Educ. : Bishop Cotton School, .Simla, Joined 
the Punjab Police. Force at Ambalia, 1888 ; 
transferred to Peshawar, 1889; appointed 

C. B.M. Police, Kohat, 1890 ; served Miranzai 
Expeditions. 1891, on Samana posts and 
Tlrah, re-transferred to Kohat, 1899; on 
special duty to raise Samana Rifles. Address - 
MlliUiy Police, Kohat. 

DOJALD, IXon. Sir John Stuart, K.C.I.E., 
LH.I, C.I.E. ; b. 1861; Educ. : privately; 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla. Appointed 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, 1882 ; Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 1890 ; promoted for service 
in Gonial Pass and with Sheranl Expedition 
in charge ot Gomal Pass, 1890-93 ; accom- 
panied mission to Kabul undor Sir H. Durand, 
1893 ; on special duty N.W. Frontitr, and 
British Commissioner, for Demarcation of 
Kurram-Afghan boundary, 1894 ; Political 
Agent of the Tochi, and Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Bannu, 1899-1903 ; served MahsUd- 
Wazirs ; Chief Political Officer with force 
against Kabul Khel Wazlrs and Gumatl,l902 ; 
British Representative on Indo-Afghan Com- 
mission, 1903 ; Resident in Wazlristan, 1908 ; 
British Com 'liiss loner, Miglo-Afghan Com- 
mission for Settlement of Border Disputes, 
1910; Chief Commissioner and Agent to the 
Governor-General in the N.W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, 1913-15; appointed An Additional 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Council 
of India, 1910. Club : East India United 
So r vico. 

DORNAKAL, BISHOP OP (and Assistant Bishop 
of Madras), since 1912 ; Rt. Key. VIJDANAf A- 
KAM eamcel AZAriah (Lst native bishop in 
India) ; b. 17 Aug. 1874 ; Educ. : 0. M. 8. High 
School , Men go an a pur am ; C.M.8. College, 
Tiimevclly ; Madras Christian College. One 
ot lomidcrs of Indian Missionary Society o f 
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Tlnnevelly, 1903; Hon. Secretary, 1903*9 ;[ 
Hon. Gen. Secretary of National Missionary 
Sofelcty of India, 1900-9 ; visited Japan aa j 
Delegate of World Student Christian Fedora- 1 
tion, 1907, and Its Vice-President, 1909*11; [ 
visited England a.s Delegate to World’s 
MiaNoiwry Confercn«, 1910; Head of Dorna- 
kat Mission, 1909- if, Address : Dornakal. 

DOUGLAS, Lx -Cot. Montagu William, O.S.T. 
(1PL9), O. I. K. (11)03), Chief Commissioner, 
Andamans and Nicoburs since 1913. h j 
33 November 1893. Educ. : F.dtcs College. J 
w. Helen Mary Jsalxjlla Donner. Jolneil N. i 
Stafford Regiment, 1884 Indian Arm>, 1887. 
Punjab Commission, 1890. Member, execu- 
tive Committee, Coronatiou Durbar, 1903. 
Address : Port Blair, Andamans. 

DBA KE-BROCKM AN, Sir Hunky Vernon, 
Kt., M.A., LL.M. ; Barrlster-nt-law; Judicial 
Commissioner, Central Provinces, cilice 1900. j 
h. Madras, 8 Nov. 1893 ; m. 1888, l. M., d ot 
A. G. Falchnir, Deputy Podmiistor-Geueral, i 
C.P. and Berur Educ. : Charterhouse ; St ; 
Itter’s Collect, Cambridge. First-class Paw' 
Triptw, 1880; went to India, 1»80 ; Under- j 
Secretary to the Chief Con mi iss loner, CP., j 
1890 and %&92 ; Commissiowr ot Excise, i 
1892-91; Deputy CommUsionoi , Wajdha.j 
1893; Divisional and Sessions Judge, Nir-j 
hucltla, 1896-L9JI ; Deputy Commissioner, I 
Raipur, 1901-3; olttmted :t* Judicial Coin- i 
imsaioner, 1003, 1903 and 1900. Addr<ws : j 
Nagpur, C.P. • 

DU BOULAY, Sm Jasifs Hot sslmvynhJ 
KO.I.K., C.l E , C.S l ; b 1898; n ot late 
Ke v. J. T. li. Du Boulay, 1 1 ou P inaster at 
Wuuhehtei ; m 1901, Freda Kla: - , •/ of Allred 
Howell. Ed i M. ; Winchester, E.illtol College, 
Oxtoid. Entered J.C.8 , 1889; Deputy 

Municipal Commission* r on Plague Duty, 
Bombay, 1897-1900 , acted ns Private Secre- 
tary to Lord Northcote, Governor ot Bombay, 
I90t ; to Lord Lammgton, Governor ot 
Bombay, 1903-7; 8’cret.iry to Government, 
Bombay, 1909 ; Pi l vat- Secretary to Viceroy 
(Lord llardmge), 1910-19 ; S cretaiy to Govt, 
of India, Home Depaitmcnt, 1919. Address ; 
Simla 

DUNDAS, ILjcert Thomas, C.I.E. ; Inspector* 
General oi Police, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1014 ; additional Member of Ueut.-Covernor'r. 
Council. Address ; Bihar. 

EBRAHIM, Slit CuiilUMBHOY, 1st Baronet ; 
v. or late Ebrahimbhoy Pabaney, Shipowner ; b. 
Oct. 25, 1839 ; sometime a Trustee of Portof 
Bombay, and Pres. of the Aujuman-i-Islarn 
and ’ ot Mahomedau Educational Conference 
in Bombay ; leading member of t|io Khoja 
immunity: J.P. ; of Bombay, Vice-Pres. ot 
All India- Moslem League, Merchant and 
Mtilownor; interested in many charitable 
institutions ; Kt, 1900; m. 1st, 1854, 

Foolbai, d. 1875, d. of Assobhaj Ganji 
of Bombay; 2ndly, 1876, Foolbai, d. 
of Vlshram Sajan of Bombay. Address : 
Pabaney Villa,. Warden Road, Bombay. 

H&gTEKMANs, Dr Farian Anthony, O.C, 
Catholic Bishop ot Lahore, since 1995; h. 
Belgium, 1858. Edm\ : Episcopal Seminary, 
Hoogttxateh ; studied Philosophy at Mechlin ; 
joined the Capuchin Order at Enghieo* 1878 ; 
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ordained Priest, 1883; Professor in Apostolic.. 
Seraphic School at Bruges, 1885-9; came to 
India, 1889. Address : Lawrence iload. 
Lahore. 

EGEHTON, Sir Brian, K.C1.E., C.I.E. ; In 

H. H. NlzamS service ; b. 1857 ; s. of late 
Major-General C. It. Eger ton Edna. : 
Cheltenham College. Entered Punjab Police, 
1879 ; served Afghan War, 1880-81. Address . 
Secunderabad Dteean. 

ELIOTT, Lt.-Col. Fr incis Harping, 0.8. r., 

I. A. ; ConuniS'doner, Irrawaddy Division, 
Burma, since 1011 ; 5. 1893. Educ. : Harrow. 
Entered army, 1881 ; joined Indian Army, 
1885 ; Burma Commission, 1888; Lt.-Col., 
1907 ; served Burma, ‘1888-9. Address: 
Iriawaddy Division, Bmma. 

EVANS, Col. G bough Hicnry, C.I.E., F.L.S. ; 
Superintend* nt Cnil Veter'muiy Department. 
Bmma; b. 1895; Educ.: Bnthmmes School, 
Dublin ; Royal Veterinary College, London. 
Enter* d Aimy Vcteun.iry Dept, 1884; 
Lt.-Col, 1908; Colonel, 1913; served with 
Chin-Lu.shni Exp , 1889-90. Address ; Tank 
Hoad, ltao goon. 

EVEKSilED, John, F.lt.S , F.R.A.S. , Director, 
Kodalkanai and Madras Observatories since 
1911 ; b. 1864. Assistant l)u ector, Kodalkanal 
and Madras Observatories, 1909; discovered 
radial movement in sunspots, 1909; visited 
New Zealand to select site lor Cawthron 
Observatory, 1911; undertook astronomical 
expedition to Kashmir, 1915. Address: The 
Observatory, Kodalkanai. 

EWING, JIkv. J. O. It., M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
C.I.E. ; Principal, Forman Christian College, 
Lahore ; Viee -Chancellor, Punjab University 
since 1910 ; b. Pennsylvania, U.o.A,, *23 June 
1834. Ed iu\ : Washington and Jo Hers on 
U.8.A. Came to Indie, 1879, Address: 
Lahore. 

PAGAN, Patrick Jamkh, C.S.L, T.C.S. ; Finan- 
cial Coin mr , Punjab, since 1910; Member 
ot Council of Lt -Gov. Educ . : Blundell’s 
School, Tiverton ; St. John’s College, Cam- 
br'dgo. Entcicd I.C.S., 1805. Address: 

Lahore. 

P AIRBKOTJIEIt , Col William Tomes, C.B., 
F.R G.S. ; I.A. ; b. 1836 ; Entered army, 1875 ; ' 
Lt.-Col , I.A., 1901 ; Brevet-Col. 1904; served 
Atghan War, 1878-80; Sikkim Exp., 1888, 
N.E. Frontier, Assam, 1894; Chltraj 1395; 
Wazirlaian, 190L-2; was Commandant 13th 
Rajputs, 1898-1903 Address: Bareilly; 
Srinagar. 

FAIYA 'A A LI KHAN, NawaB, SIR MCMXA. 
zud-Dowlah, Mahomed, ok Paha6U,K.C.V,0„ 
K. C.I.E., C.S.l. ; Prime Minister at Jaipur ; 
5. 1851 ; s. of late Nawab Sir F&iz All K$nn 
Bahadur. Served lor fourteen consecutive 
terms on U. P. Leg, Council and for two years 
on Imp. Council ; President of Board of 
Trustees, M.A.O, College, Aligarh; trustee, 
Government College, Agra, X^ady Duffcrin 
Fund, etc. Address: NawabS House , Jaipur, 
Rajputnna ; 

FANE, Maj.-Gln. Sir Verb Bonamy, K>0XB. 
(1918), C.B„ <U.fi., I. A.; Wctenl. 
commanding Bannu Brigade : JLK.G.S. : 
1893,, Educ,; Privately : Woolwich, - 
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Entered army from Militia 1384; Joined, 

I. A. 1888 ; served Wazlrlatan, 1804-95 ; Todd 
F. F. 1897-08; D.A.A.G. 1st Brigade China, 
1000: D. A, Q. M. G. Cavalry Brigade, China, 
1001-02, Chief of Police ; N.W.F., 1908 ; 

Mohmand, commanded troops from Bannu 
and N. IV. Militia at decisive action near 
Dirdoui, Tochi, 26 March 1915. Commanded 
7th Meerut Division in Mesopotamia, Pales- 
tine and Syria and was first British General 
to enter Baghdad, lltli March, 1917. Five 
times mentioned in despatches, promoted 
Maj -Gen. for distinguished conduct in the | 
field, lcccivcd Croix de Guerre and Order of } 
the Nile (2nd class). Address : Simla. i 

FAKE WELL, COMMANDER MlOUAEL WARREN,! 
C.I.E. ; Marine Transport Officer and Port j 
Officer, Karachi , since 1914 ; 5. 1868. Educ. : . 
Somersetshire College, Bath; The Conway! 
Liverpool. Sub-Liout., B.f.M , 1890 ; at 
Jl.N.C., Greenwich, 1395-94; Lieut. 1895; 
Commander, 1906 ; commanded Lawrence, 
Canning, Mayo, Minto, llardingc, Dalhoude ; 
employed in connection with gun-running i 
operations in command R.I M.S. Jlardiuge. I 
1910 ; Deputy Conservator, Madias, 1910-13, 1 
Address : Manore, Bind. ] 

FABIDKOT, II. H. Barar Bans Baja Baliuk i 
Singh Bahadur, Rajah ot ; b . 1870; S . 
father 1893. Bubs the one ot Sildi &tati° 
of the Punjab. Address : Fandkot, Punjab. 

FARIDOONJI JAMSHKDJI, Navyatj Sir Fari- 
doon Juno Faridson Daula Bvhaduk, 
K.C.l.E , C.S l , C l E ; A^sUtant Minister, 
Political D ■pirtnienl, Nizam’s Government; 
b. 1649; Hrfrbejx.’ Satubad, Hydeiabad. J 
Ucccan. 

FATEH ALI-KHAX, Hon. llAJEE, NawaB 
Klgilbash, C.LE. ; 5.1862.6*. to headship j 
of KWlbadics, 1890. Placed himsdl aud 
ills great clan at disposal of Government, for ; 
Chliral campaign, and induced many of tribes 1 
across border to udopt attitude ot pacific non- 1 
inter ventiou. For this service, received 3,000 > 
acres of laud in Choimb Canal Colony tor ! 
settlement of his follower* ; has served on 
Punjab Legislative Council; representative of 
Punjab at Famine Conference, 1897 ; Life j 
President ot Aniumaui-IsUimitt, Lahore, and; 
ImamiA Association of Puujab ; a Counsellor , 
of Altchlson Chief’s College , Lahore ; Fellow ! 
of Punjab University ; Trustee ot Aligarh Col- ' 
lege; Heir : s. Nisor AU Khan. Address : 
Aitchiaon Chiefs’ Coll , Lahore. 

FELL, Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter, C.S.I., 
C.I.E. : Financial Adviser, Military Finance 
Dept. Govt, of India, since 1915 : member of 
Indian Army Commission of Inquiry, 1919. 
b. 1872 ; Fellow of Magdalen College, 

, v Oxford ; m. 1904, Janet Camilla, o. d. 
of. Gem Sir D. J. ». McLeod, Educ. : 
Eton ; Magdalen College, Oxford. En- 
tered I.C.S., 1894; Under Sec. to Burma 
Govt., 1899; I’rivate S«c. to Lieut. -Gov., 
1903; Depy.. S.'C., Home Dept., Govt, of India, 
1900-00. 

FKRARD, Henry Cecil, B A., C.l.K. ; Com- 
missioner, Allahabad Division; b . 1864. 
Educ . ; Eton; University College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.8., 1885 ; and posted to NM\P. 
and Oudh. Address: Allahabad, 


FEItGUSSON, John Carlyle, Offg. Comr., 
N. India Salt Revenue since March, 1918. 
b. 17 June, 1872. m. Muriel, d. of W)n. 
Anderson of Kailyards, Peeblesshire. Educ. ,* 
St. Paul's School and Trln. College, Oxon. 
Entered I.C.8., 1895, Under Sec. to 

Government of India ^Home Department), 
1904. Address : Agra or Simla. 
FF11ENCH-MU L LEN , MAJOR JOHN LAWRENCE 
William, C.I.E. ; Commandant, Myifckyina 
Gurkha lit lie Battalion, Burma Military 
Police ; 13th Duke ot Connaught’s Lancer.- 
(Watson’s Hor&o), I.A. ; b. 1868; Educ.: 
The Oratoiy School, Edgbaston. Joined 
army, 1887 ; I.A., 1889 ; served Kaehin HUE, 
1893 ; commanded Military Police Escort to 
the Burma China Boundary Commission, 1898, 
1900 ; commanded Military Police Column 
which entered Plenum, N.E.F., 1910. Address . 
Myilkylna, Upper Burma. 

FIIOSJC, Lt.-Col. Clement, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja oi Gwalior, since 1901; 
b. 1853. Educ. : Carmelite Monastery, Cion 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entered Gwahoi 
State service, 1872; Lt.-Col. 1903 ; Assistant. 
lnspectoi-Ueu., Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97; A L. C. to the 
Maharaja Scholia, 1899-1^91. Address: 
Gwalior. 

| FlllMINGEIt, Vi:n. Waltlr K., F.lt.GS.; 

I Archdeacon of CaJcutla, since 1914; Editor 
j o* the, Indian Churchman, 1900-05; Chaplain 
on Indian Establishment ; b. 1870; Educ.: 
Lancing and Bury St. Edmunds; Merton 
(’oil., Oxiord., BJD.'M.A. ; Honour School of 
Modern History. Ordained Deacon at He re- 
told , LBOj; Priest in Mombasa, 1805; Sub-dean 
oi Zanzibar, 1896; present at bombardment. 
Address: St. John's House, Calcutta. 

FLETCHER, Hon. Ernest Edward, Judge 
ot High Couit, Calcutta, since 1907; b. 25 
May I860 ; Educ. : Queen's College, Oxford ; 
B A., 1890. Called to Bar, Liucoln’a liui, 
1892. Address : Calcutta. 

FOl-LQUJER, Rt Rev. Eugene Charles f 
Vicar Apostolic ot Northern Burma aud titular 
Bishop ot Coivdallus, since 1906: b. 1866. 
Address : Mandalay. 

FOX, Sir Charles Edmund, Kt., K 0.8.1. i 
er. 1917 ; Chief Judge, Chief Court, Lovvci 
Burma, since 1906; b . 1854 : Educ. : Prior 
Park College, Bath. Called to Bar, 1877; 
Government Advocate, Burma, 1884-1900; 
Judge of (’hiit Court, 1900. Address: 
Rangoon. 

FRASER, Sir Hugh Stein, Kt., Partner in 
firm of Gordon Woodrolfc of Madras; b. b 
March 1863 ; in. 1904, Fanny Lousie, d. ol 
i late John Bisdee Fawcett. Educ. : Blackheatn 
I Proprietary School; Rugby. A Member of 
i Madras Port Trust for several years ; addi- 
| tlonal Member of Council , Madras , 191.0, 1911 , 
1914, 1915; Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, 
; Madras, 1910, 1911, 1914; Director of Bank 
! of Madras ; Sheriff of Madras, 1915. Address : 

! Madras. 

! FREELAND, Brio.-Gen. Sir Henry Francis 
i Edward, K. B. E. <1920); C, B. (1917); 
i M.V.O. (1911) ; D.8.O., ( 1916 ), Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. Agent, B. B. and Q- J. 
f . Railway, b. 20 December 1870, m. Ethel 
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lxmise, <f. of Ool. T. Malcolm Walker, R. A. i 
Entered R. E. 1801 . Served in Chitral, with 
China Expeditionary Force and In European 
War. Address : Bombay. 

FREMANTLE, SEtwYN Herve, C.S.I, (1010), 
C.I.E. (1915), V. D. (1918), I.O.S. b. 11 
September 1869. Ed A. : Eton and Magdalen 
College, Oxford, m . Vera, d. of HenTy Marsh, 
C.I.E., late Ch. Engincor, P. W. D. Irrigation 
Branch, U, P. Publication#: Settlement 
Reports, Rai Bareli District (1800), Bareilly 
District (1902) ; A Policy of Rural Education 
(1915). Address: Commissioner’s House, 
Meerut. 

FRENCH, Lewis, C'.B.E. 1919, C.I.E, Secre- 
tary to Puujab Government, since 1910 ; 
b 20 October 1872; Educ. : Mer- 
chant Taylor’s School; St. John's College. - 
Oxford. Assistant Commit -doner, Punjab, i 
1897 ; Colonisation Officer, Che nab Colony, ; 

1 901-00 ; Director, Land Records, 1900, ; 
Director, Agriculture, 19u7 ; Deputy Coin- i 
lnisbionci , Shahpur, 1908; Chid Minister,! 
Kapurthalft State, 1910-15 ; Special Com mis- 1 
siouer, Defence of India Act, 1915 ; Dim tor. 
Land Records. 1915. Address : Lahore. j 

FYSON, PhiliK Furley, B A. (Cantab.), I 
F.L.S; Professorof Botany, Presidency Cull , i 
Madras , since 1904. Educ. : Loretto School, 
S J dney Sussex College, Cambridge; Sen nee 
Master, Aldenham Grammar School, 1901-2 : 
Assistant to Professor of Botany, Cniv. Coll , 
Aberystwyth, 1902-3. Assistant at Aynsom 
Agricultural Station, 1903-4. Address: Ba-diat, \ 
Teyuampet, Madras. ; 

CAGE, Andrew Thom vs, MA., B.Sc , M B.. j 
F.L.8.; Major, T..M.S.; Director, Botanical i 
Sunny ul India ; Supdt., Royal Botanic ! 
Gardens. Calcutta, since 1000; b. 1871 ; i 
Ji 'due.: Grammar School, Old Abeidcen ; J 
University oi Aberdeen; Assistant to 1 rotes- [ 
nor of Botany, University of Abenlmi, 1894- 
96 ; entc n d I.M S., 1897 ; Curator oi Her- 
barium, Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 1898. 1 
Address: Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 

GAIT, Sir Edward albert, K.c.S.f , cr. 1913 
01.1C. 1907, C.S.I. 1912; Lieut. -Cover nor 
Bihar and Orissa since 1915 ; b. 16 August 
1863. Educ. : University College, London; 
entered I.O.S , 1882 ; Census Commissioner 
lor India, 1903; Financial Secretary and 
Member of Lcgislnlhe Council of Bengal, 
1905; Commissioner of Ghhota Nagpur, 1900; 
Chief Secretary to Government, of Bengal, 
1907 ; Census Commissioner of India, J909. 
Address : Governm*’nt House, Ranchi, Chhota > 
Nagpur. 

GALES, Sir Robert Richard, Kt., F.C.H , 
Mlnst. C.E., M.Am. rtoc. C.E. ; Agent, 
North-Western Railway, since 1917 ; b . 31 
Oct. 1864. Educ.: privately; Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill. Appoint- 
ed to Railway Branch oi the Indian P. W, 1>„ 
1886 ; on arrival In India in 1887 was em- 
ployed on various projects in Punjab; 
appointed Assistant Manager, North Wes- 
tern Railway, 1805, and subsequently 
Assistant Manager, East Coast Railway, and 
Deputy-Manager, Eastern Bengal Railway; 
Englncerdn- Chief, Ourzon Bridge over uw 
‘Ganges at Allahabad 1003 ; alter conducting 


reconnaissance of Bombay Sind Railway 
Connection became Englncer-in Chief , Co- 
onoor Ootacamund Railway, 1006; Engine- 
er-in-Chicf of Hardlnge Bridge over Lower 
Ganges at Sara, 1008; Chief Engineer with 
Railway Board, Govt, of India, 1915*17. 
Address : Lahore. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand, Bar.-at* 
law (Inner Temple), b. 2nd October 1860. 
Educ. at Rajkote, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Now occupied with farming 
and weaving. Publications 1 : * * Indian Homo 
Rule." 1 ' Universal Dhwu.“ Address : Satya- 
graluislinim , Subarmati. 

GANGA RAM , C.I.E.. M.V.O., Rai Bahadur, 
M.I.M.E., M.I.C.E. ; b. 1851. Educ.: Tho- 
mason College. Entered P. W. D. 1873; 
Executive Engineer, 1883; Supdt., Coronation; 
Durbar Works, Delhi, 1903; retired, 1903; 
SujKltg. Engineer, Patiala State ; retired, 
1011 ; Consulting linglueer, Delhi Durbar, 
1 91 1 . Address ; Lahore. 

GEOGHEGAN, Lt.-Col. Francis Edward* 

C. I.E. Director of Supplies, G. II. Q., India- 
b. 14 August-, 1869. Educ. : St. Charles 
College and K M. C. Sandhurst ; in. Miss 
L. L. Munn, 2nd Lt-., Gloucestershire Regi- 
ment, 1889, Indian Army, 1891. Served 
in N. W. Frontier Campaign, 1897; China, 
1900 ; European War, 1914-18 (despatches). 
Address : C-o. Me«sis. King, Kiug & Co., 
Bombay. 

GEORGE, Edward Ciaupius Scotney, C.I.E. ; 
Dy. Commissioner, Ruby Minos, Burma; 
b. 1865. Educ. : Dulwich College. Asst. 
Cominisiionei, J887-90, Officiating Dy. 
Commissioner, Bliamo, J 800-07; Sub-Com- 
missioner, Burmo-China Boundary Com mis - 
•don, 1897-99. Address : Ruby Mines, Burma. 

GHOSAL, Mrs. (Srimati SVARNA Kcmakj 
Devi) ; d or Maharshi Dobendra Nath Tagore, 
and si&ter of Sir Rabindranath Tagore; b. 
1857 ; rn. late J. Ghosal, Zemindar. Before 
twenty published a novel anonymously; soon 
utter became editor of Bhartl (first woman 
editor in Iudia), a Bengali magazine which 
she still conduct*. Address : Old Ballygunge 
Road, Calcutta. 

GHOSE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Charij Cuun- 
der, Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 
duly, 1019. b. <\ February 1874. Eduo. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta; m. Nlrmal 
Nollnl, d. of the Inti* Protap Chunder Bhose. 
Vakil, Calcutta, 1898. Called to the Bar in 
England, 1907. Address: High Court, 
Calcutta. 

GHOSE, Sir IUshiiehary, Kt., C.S.I., M.A., 
DL., C LE.; Member, Viceregal Council, b. 
1845. Educ.: Presidency College, Calcutta. 

D. L. 1884. Tagore Law Professor* Calcutta 
University, 1876. Fellow, 1879; Member* of 
Bengal Leg. Council, 1888-91. Imp. Council, 
1891-94 ; re-nominated, 1006. Address : Sans* 
Souci, Allpore. 

GIBBES. Reginald Prescott, Govt. Emi- 
gration Agent for all British Colonies at 
Calcutta, since 1914. 6. 1867. Edw. ; St. 
Edward's School, Oxford. Germany ; France ; 
Italy; Spain, Entered Co). C. S„ 1880; 
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Cadet, Straits Settlements Iransiriivd to | 
Calcutta, 1000? as A^Ut. Emigration Agent l 
for Trinidad, Fiji, Jamaica, and Mauritius. 
Emigration Agent, 1903. Addtm : 01, Gardui 
Reach, Calcutta. 

GIBBONS, Thomas ci.arke Filling, IC. C., 
Advocate-General, Bengal, Mnce 1017. 6. 1808. 
Admitted a Solicitor, 1891; called to Bar; 
Inner Temple, 1807. Address : 2, Mitre Court 
Buildings, Temple, JR. t\; High Court, Cal- 
cutta. 

G1DH0U&, MAHAKAJ KiatAR CHA5DRA MOUIi- 
ESrtHdt Prasad Sing ; 6\ «i //. of Maharaja 
Sir llavneswnr Prasad Sing Bahadur ol 
Uldhour. b. 1800. m. 1013. Member, BisC-iict 
Board; Vice-Chairman, l^ocal Board. Address: 
Uldhour, Monghyr, Be liar. 

fill) lions, Maharajah Sui Ravnkswak 
Prasad Singh, B aha urn of, K.O.I.E.; 
premier nobleman m Bihar and Orissa. 
b. I860* m. 1880. Member of Bengal Log. 
Council, 1893-05 and 1895-07. 3rd time, 
1901-03; 4th time, 1003. Life Vice-President. 1 
ILL. Association ; title of Maharajah Bahadur ] 
made hereditary, 1877. Hon. Member of 
Jieg. Council of new Province, 1013. Addns'i : • 
Uldhour, Monghyr, Debar. ' 

GTDNEY, Henry Albert John, Lt.-Col, : 
I.M.S. (retired); F.R.C.S. ; F.R.S. ; D.O. ; 
(Oxon.); J). P. II . (Cantab.) ; Ophthalmic! 
Surgeon, b 9 June, 3873, Edur. : at I 
Onlcutta, Edinburgh R. College, University i 
College Hospital, Umdon, Cambridge and I 
Oxford. Entered T.M.S., 1S98. Served m • 
China Expedition, 1900-01 ; X. E. Frontier, : 
1913; N. W. Frontier, 1914-15 (wounded), t 
Publication a: numerous works on Ophthalmic .■ 
Surgery. Address : Chow putty Sea Face, 
Bombay. 

CtIFFABJ), Maj -OUNI'.UIL Gerald Uodfray, i 
C.H.I., M.R C.P., M It O.S. ; Surgeon -General j 
with the Government of Madras, Honorary i 
Surgeon to II. M. the King. o. 1807. ; 
Educ. : St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Captain ; 
I.M.S., 1890; Lt.-Col„ 1910; Ltesident Burgeon, ; 
General Hospital, Madras. 1S97; Sanitary J 
Officer, Chingleput, 1899: Professor, Materia ; 
Medica, Medical College, 1901, Professor, Sur- 
gery, 1903. Served European war, Comman- 
dant, Ilospltalship Madras , 1915-17. Address : 
Madras. 

GILLAN, Sir Robert Wood burn , IC.C.S.I., 
C.S.I. ; b. 1867; m. 1889, Mary o, d. of Wiu. 
van Dearie. Educ.; Ayr.: Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Joined I. C. S., 1888 ; attached 
to U. P., tilling executive and chiefly revenue 
posts. See. to tho Board of Revenue, 1902; 
Fin. Seq. to Govt., 1907. Comptr. and Aud, 
Cu n., 1910. Fin. Sec. to the. Govt, ol India, i 
1912. Member of Boyal Commission on In- 
dian Finance and Currency, 1913. Member, 
Hallway Board, 1914, and President, 1915. 
Address: Simla and Delhi. 

GILMORE, The Rev. David Chandler, D.D., 
Principal, Judson College, Rangoon, since 
1917 ; b, 29 August 1866. Educ. : Rochester 
University U.8. A. m. Gcrtnido Price Clinton. 
Prof, in Judson College, 1890-96; ^Missionary 
at Tavoy and Henxada, 1897-1905; Prof, 
in Judson College, 1908-17, Publications : 


Elementary Grammar in Hgaw Karen ; Har- 
mony of the Gosi»cl in Sgaw Karen ; The 
End of the Law. Address : Rangoon. 

ULANOV, Reginald Ibid ore Robert, C.I.E. : 
Asst. Mm. oi Fin., H. II. Nitara'a Govt.; 
since 1011. Educ. ^Clifton College; Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered I. C. S., 1896; 
Settlement Officer, Bannu, 1903. Political 
Agent, 1907. ‘First Asst. Resident, Hydera- 
bad, 1909. Address : Hyderabad. 

GLANVILL12, Brig.-Gen. Francis, D.S.O.; 

Commanding Bareilly Brigade, I. A.; o. 

1862; Entered 11. E., 1881 ; Bt.-Col., 1909; 
Col., 1911; Brig-Gen., 1916; served Burma, 
1886-88, Address: Bareilly. 

GODLEY, JOHN CORNWALLIS, C.S.I. ; Director 
of Pul), lust.,, Punjab, and Member oi 
Prnv. Leg. Council; 6. 1801 ; Edur. ■ Mai I- 
borough ; Corpus Christ i College, Oxi ord. 
Address : Lab on;. 

GOLDIE, Maj. Kenneth Oswald, Miliiaiy 
Secretary to 1 he Government oi Madras, since 
1919; b. 19 September 1882. Educ. : Wel- 
lington and K. M. C. Sandhurst. Com- 
missioned 1901. Joined 10C, Lancers, 1902. 
Extia A. 1). C. to the Viceroy, 1908. A . 1>. C. 
to tile. Governor of Bombay, 1913-10. 
Served in Mesopotamia, 1016-19. Address : 
Government House, Madias. 

GOLDSMITH, Rev Malcolm George, Mis- 
sionary ol C.M.8. m Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan ; b. 1849. Educ. : Kensington Pro- 
prietary G laminar School; St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872 ; CM. 8. 
Missionary, Madias, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75 ; Principal, Harris School, Madras, 1883-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-99; Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Guthr dial, Madras, 1005. Address: Doyupct 
House, Royapettoh, Madias. 

UONDAL, Ills Highness Thakouh 8 .ah kb or 
B HAG WAT SINIIJFF., G.C.I.E.; lv.C.T.E , b. 
1865 ; .v. ot late Thakorc Salic b 8a gram ji 
ot Goudal ; m. 1881, Nandkuvcrba, C. I., d. 
of H. II. Maharana of Dharampore. Educ. : 
Rnjkumar Coll., Rajkot; Edin. Univ. Hon. 
LL. J). (Edin.) 1887 ; M. B. and C M. (Edin.) 
1892 ; M.R.C.P. (Edin.) 1892; D. C L. (Oxmi). 
1892 ; M. D. (Edin.) 1805; F.R.C.P. (Edin.) 
1895 ; F.C.P. and S. B. 1913 ; Fellow ol 
University of Bombay, 1885: F.R.S.E., 

1909; M.1LA.S., M.R.I. (Great Britain and 
Ireland). Publications: Journal of a 

Visit to England ; A Short History of Aryan 
Medical Science. A ddress ; Gondal, Kathia- 
war. 

GOODIER, The Very Rev. Alban, R.C. 
Archbishop of Bombay since 1919, b. at 
JTeston, 14 April, 3869. Educ.: Stonyhurst 
and Oxford. Entered the Society of Jesus, 
1887, Planned and partly carried out "The 
Catholic Library/* Joined the staff of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, 1614. Rector 
and Principal of that College, 1916. Address : 
Bombay. 

GORDON, Francis Frederick, proprietor and 
editor ol Advocate of India and Maratti 
journal Jagad-Vritta ; b. 1866. Went to 
India on literary staff ol Bombay QazeUe> 
1890; purchased Advocate of India* 1694* 
Address. Advuats of India, Bombay. 
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GOUJILAY, William Robert, C.I.E. ; l.C.S ; 
Prlv. Secy. to Gov. of Bengal, since 1912; 
b. 1874; Educ.: Glasgow University ; Jvkmi 
C oll., Cambridge, lint. I.C.S., 1897; saved 
lu Bengaland BLUar ; Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies, 1905 ; Director of Agricul- 
ture, 1907 ; Magistrate and Collector, 1 912. 
Address: Govt. House, Calcutta. 

CRACKY, Hugh Kirkwood, C.B.E. (1919), 
J.C.S; b. 23 November 1808. Educ. : City 
of London School ; St. Katharine’s College, 
Cambridge, tn. Mabel Alice, d. of the late 

(t. F. Barrill. Commissioner of Gorakhpur ; i 

since 1916. Publication : Settlement Report , 
ol Cawnpore. Address : Gorakhpur, IJ. I*. 

GRAHAM, Rev. .Ioiin Anderson, M.A. (Kdln) 
J).T). (Kdln.), C.I.E.; Missionary ot Church , 
of Scotland, at Kalimpong, Bengal, since I 
1889; Hon. Supdt. of St. Andrew’s Colonial ; 
Homes; b. 1861. Ednc.: Cnrdross Parish 
School; Glasgow High School; Edinburgh 
University. M as in Home C.8. in Edinburgh, 
1877-82; graduated, 1885; ordained, 1889. 
Address: Kalimpong, Bengal. 

GRANT, sir Alfred Hamilton, C.S.I., U.I E. ; 
Ch Commr.^.W.F. Province, 1919 ; b . 1872 , 
2ml sure. #. a* late Sir Alexander Grant, 
10th Hart, of Halve y, and heir-pres. to his 
brother. Ednc: Fettes College, Kdln buigli ; 
Balliol Coll, Oxford. Knt. J.C.S. , 1895. 
served as A 4 at. Coininsr., Junior and Senior 
Secy, to Financial Comiur., In Punjab; l)v. 
Commr. of various Frontier districts, Secy 
to Frontier Administration; accompanied Dane 
Mission to Kabul, 1904-5 ; British Represen- 
tative at conclusion oi peace with Afghanis - 
t an, 1919. Address : Government House, 
Peshawar. 

GREAVES, Hon. WILLIAM EWAItT ; Judge of 
Calcutta High Court, since J914; b. 1869; 
Educ.: Harrow; Kcble College, Oxfoid. A?sl 
Master at Evelyns, nr. Uxbridge, 1894-99; 
called to Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, 1900. Address- 
2, Short Street, Calcutta ; 35, Marlborough 
Place, X. W. 

OREGSON, Edward Gel^o?:, C.I.E., SuihU. 
of Police, X. \V. F. Prov. ; b. 1877. Educ.; 
Portsmouth Grammar School. Asst. Block- 
ade Officer, Waziribtan, 1900 ; Poll. Officer, 
Mohmaud Border, 1908; Commdt, Border 
Military Police, Pcshwar, 1002-07 ; Per. 
Asst, to Inpsr.-Gen. of Pol., X. W. F., 1907-9 ; 
on special duty, Persian Gulf, 1909-12; 
Commissioner of Police, Mesopotamia, 
Address : Peshawar. 

GREIG, Lt.-Col. John Glennie, CJ.e. (1911), 
Military Sec. to tho Governor of Bom- 
bay; b. 24 October 1871. Educ. : Ushaw 
College and Downside, R. ML O. Sandhurst. 
Joined L. N. Lancs. Regiment, 1892; Indian 
Army, 1895. Served in Mohmand Campaign, 
1897; Tirah, 1897-98; Somaliland, 1902-04; ; 
Mabsud Campaign, 1917 ; Palestine, 1918; i 
A. D. C. to Lords Sandhurst, Northcotc and ; 
Lamington; Military Sec. to Lord By- | 
den bam, Lord Willingdon, and Sir George 
Lloyd. Address : Government House, Bom* j 
bay. 

OBEY, Lt.-Col. William George, I. A.; 
Pol), Dent., Govt, of India ; Consul -Gen. i 
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lor Khorassan, since 1916; b. Wellington, 
New Zealand, I860. Edurr Westward Ho, 
NT. Devon. Joined army 1880 ; served Natal, 
Straits S ttlemcnts, and Gibraltar; 
tianslcrrcd to 1. A., 1889 ; transferred to Pol. 
Service as Vice-Consul, Bandar Abbas, 1902 ; 
served as Pol. Agent at Maskat, Oman, 

| Arabia, 1904-8 ; permanently appointed to 

! Poll. Dept, Govt, of India, 1906; Pol. 
Agent, Kowclt, P. G.. 1914-16: served 
in Mysore , Calcutta, and BaluchLtan. 
Address: Meshed, P. G. 

GRIFFITH, FRANCIS CHARMS, O.B.E. (1919), 

King’s Police Medal (1916) ; Commissioner 
ot Police. Bombay, since 1919; b. 9 Novem- 
ber 1878; m. Ivy Morna, (laughter of 
George Jacob, J.C.S. Educ.: Blundell’s 
School, Tiverton. Joined Indian Politic, 
1898. Address : Head Police Office, Bombay. 

GRUNING, John Frederick, C.T.E., 1916; 
Commissioner ot Orissa, A 1 October 1870; 
in. to Mabel Lydia (Baker). Educ : East- 
bourne College, and 8t. John’s College, 
Camb. Member of Legislative Council, Bihar 
and Orissa. Publications : Gazeltrrof Jalpal- 
guri: A Pamphlet on Emigration to the Tea 
Gardens of Assam, Lalbagh, Cuttack, Orissa. 

GI'BBAV, Moses Mordeoai Htmeon, C.1.E.I 
l.C.S. ; Controller of Currency, b Shanghai. 
1870. Educ. .Clifton , Caius College, Cam* 
bridge. Appointed I C.S.. 1898. Under Secy, 
to Govt, of India, Commerce Dept., J 906-10 ; 
Collr. of Customs, Bombay, 1910-1915 ; 
Wheal Commissioner for India, 1915; Con- 
troller ot Food Stuffs, 1918. Address: 
Simla. 

GUPTA. Sir Krishna Govinda, K.C.9.I., 
CS1. ; Uar.-at-Law, Middle Tunple, 1878 ; 
late 1 ( ! S. ; h 1851. E.tac. . Mymenslng 
Govt School; Dacca Coll; London Univci- 
sit y Col ) . Joined 1 .C.S, , 1873; pushed through 
all guides in Bengal; Secy., Board of Rev, 
1887 ; Comrnhr. ot Excise .1893, Dlvl. Comiunr, 
1901 ; Member to Board of Rev., 1904, being 
llr-t Indian to hold that appointment; 
Member, Indian Excise Committee, 1905 ; on 
special duty In ormcctlon with Fisheries of 
Bengal , 1906; deputed to Europe and 
America in 1907 to carry on fishery Investi- 
gation; nominated to Indian Council, 1907; 
being one oi two Indians who were for first 
time raised to that position ; retired frohi 
India Office on completion oi term, March 
1915. 

GURDON, Lieut. -Colonel Philip Richard 
Thornhaoii, C.S.I., M.R.A.S., Commissioner 
of the Assam Valley Districts, 5. 2 February 
1863 ; m. to Ada Elizabeth McNaught. Edu- 
cated at Charterhouse School, Godalmlfig 
and the R. M. C, t Sandhurst. In military 
employ from 1882 till 1886; alter which 
served in the Assam Commission as Assistant 
Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner and 
Commissioner of a division, also as Superin- 
tendent and Honorary Director of Ethno- 
graphy ; Vice-President . Council of the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam since 1916. PuhUca - 
tions ; : Tho Khasis, A short note on the 
Ahoins; has contributed articles to the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
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t.o the Eacyclopnedia of Religions aud Ethics. 
Address : Gauhfttl, Assam. 

GWALIOR, H. JT. Maharajah Sindhia of. 
O.O.V.O., G.C.S.I., Hon. LL.D., Carnb., 
D.G.L, Oxon ; Hon, and Extra A D.C. to King; 
Hon. Col., 1st I). O. Lancers, J906; Hon. 
Maj.-Gcn. ; b. *20 Oct 1876 ; S. 1880 ; Made 
Hon. Col , British Army , 1898 ; Maj.-Genl.; 
went to China as Orderly Officer to General 
Gaselee, 1901 ; provided expedition with 
hospital ship ; salute of *21 guns. Was 
chiefly responsible for the purchase and up- 
keep of the liospitalship Loyalty, 1914-18. 
Ada reus : Gwalior, Cl. SiprL, C.I. 

HAFFKINE, Waldemar Mordecai Wolff, 
CI.E.; Bacteriologist with Govt, ot India; 
//. Odessa lf> (3) Mar. 1860. Ednc. : Classical 
Coll , BerdUuiHk (Southern Ittwda). 1H72-70; 

and Odessa University, Faculty ot Science, 

1879-83. Engaged re-caicli woik at Zoolo- 
glenl Milium, Od«*ssa, 1883-88; Asst. 
Professor of Physiology, Geneva Medical 
N'hool, Switzerland, 1888-89; A**st. to 
Pasteur, Pari*, 1889-93; on bacteriological 
research duty, India, since 1893. Cameron 
Prize in Practical Therapeutics, University 
of Edinburgh, 1900 ; Mary Kingsley Medal, 
1907; Academic dr* Sciences Prize, Paris, 
1909. Dm* rat ‘><f loi research work in India. 
Address : Pasteur Institute, Paris; Go\t. 
of India Biological Laboratory, Calcutta. 

HAW-BROWN, William Alban, Banker 
(Partner, Messrs. King, King & Co., and King 
Hamilton £ Co.), b. 31 May 1870. Ednc : 
winchester College. Continuously from 
1888 in tho employ of Henry S. King & 
Co,, Londou and King King Si. Co., Bombay, 
uutil 1911, when became a partner. 
Address: IChatao Mansions, Wellington Lined 
Bombay. 


HALL, Hammosd; 6.1857. Ednc.: Bedford 
Grammar School ; Blackheath Proprietary 
School ; King's Coll., Lond. Studied Colliery 
and railway engineering, 1 876-8*2 ; Assist. 
Editor, Birmingham Dally Times , 1884-87; 
Sub-editor, Sunday Times, 1887*80, Chiet 
Sub-editor of Daily Graphic, 1890-91 ; Editor, 
1891-1907 ; Editor HdzelVs Annual, 1900-13 ; 
on stall ot Statesman, since 1913. Address . 
Statesman Office, Calcutta. 

I1ALL, Major. .Ralph Ellis Carr, C.I.E., I.A. ; 
Mily. Accis. Dept., Kidd Controller, Poona; 
b. 1873. Joined army, 1894 ; Major, 1912 ; 
served Tlrnh, 1897-98; European War, 191 1-17. 
Address : l ie Id Controller, Poona. 

IIALLIDAY, Francis Charles Tollemauif. 
M.V.O. ; By. Commsr. lnd. Police. Address . 
Indian Police Headquarters, Calcutta. 

HAMILTON, C. J., M.A., F.9.S. ; Miuto ftmcir 

sor oi Economics, Calcutta University, since 
1913; Fellow of Calcutta University ; b . 
1873. Ednc. : private tutor ; King’s Colli ge, 
Ixmdou ; Calus College, Cambridge ; gradu- 
ated first class Moral Science Tripos, 1901 ; 
Member of Mosclv Educational Commission 
to U.S A. t 1903; Member ot* r nncr Temple, 
1903 ; Dunkln Lecturer at Oxford University. 
Addrss : The University, Calcutta. 

IIAXKIX, ARTHVR Ckomufun, C.SL, C.I.E. ; 
Inspector-General of Police and Jails, Hydera- 
bad, since 1890 : b . 1859 ; Joined O.P. Police. 
1878; Hist, ftipdfc. of Police, 1881-1888 and 
1890-91 ; on dep. in connection with 
Daroity operation In the Bundlekhnnd Agency; 
seived in operations for suppression of 'Iluigl 
and Ducoitv in Central India, 1891-96. Mem- 
bci of Indian Police Commission, 1602-3 ; J)v. 
Inspr.-Gen. of Police in (\1\ 1006; retired 
i rou i British sui n ice , 101 f . Address : II \ dera- 
bad. 


H VILEY, II AM MET It l.o I \ A 1,1) Cr.ODF, Cl.E ; 
Director of Land Refolds andAgricultine, C.P. 
►since 1912; Member of Lieiit.-GovernorV 
Council. Ed nr. ; Merchant Taylor's School ; 
St. John's College, Oxford. Entered LCS, 
1802 ; Jt Mag., 1899; I)y. Comuisr., 1905 ; 
Jt. Sec. , Board of Reumie, 1906. Address: 
Oudh. 


IIAILEY, Hon. Witliam Malcolm, C.S.I., 
C.I.E. ; l.C.8. ; Finance .Member, Government 
°f India, 1919. b. 1872 ; m. 1890, Andreina, d. 
of Count Ilamdbalc Balzani, Italy. Ednc. ; 
Merchant Taylor’s School; Corpus Chiistl 
College, Oxford (Seho la i). Jun. Sec., Finan- 
cial Comnibr., 1898; Colonisation Officer, 
Jilt* lum Canal Colony, 1902; Sec., Punjab 
Govt., 1907 ; Dy. Sec , Govt, of India, 1908 ; 
Member, Durbar Committee, 1011 ; Member, 
Imp, Leg. Council, 1912. Oh. Commr., Delhi, 
1012-19. Address : Delhi. 


HAKSAIt, Lt.-Col. Kailas NaRain, C.I.E. 
Malwir-Khao-Bahttdur ; Pol. Member, Gwalloi 
Durbar, since 1912 ; b. 1878. Ednc. : Victor!* 
College, Gwalior, Allahabad University; lion 
Prof, of History and Philosophy, 1899-1902 
Prlv, Bee. to Maharaja Scir.dia In 1908-12 
Under See., Pol. Dept., on dep. 1905-7 ; Capt 
*th Gwalior Imp. Set. Inf., 1902; Lt.-Col. 
1910 ; Sen. Member Board of Revenue, 1910 
13. Address : Gwalior. 


1IAM: IN, Ernest Banbury, M.A , D. Sc. ; 
Chemical Examiner, U . P, and C. P., *inoe 
189*2 , b. 18(55. Ednc. : Merchant Taylor's 
School; Univ. ('oil., London; gt. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London; St. John’s Coll., Cambridge; 
Koch's Laboratory, Berlin ; Institute Pasteur, 
Paris. Address : Agra, 

HARI KISH AN 1CAUL, RAI BAHADUR 
Pandit, M.A., C.I.K. ; b. 1809; s. of Kaja 
Pandit Suraj Kaul, C.I.E. Educ.: Govt. 
Coll., Lahore. A>stt. Commsr., 1890; 
Jun. Secy, to Financial Commsr., 1893*97; 
Settlement Officer, Muzaffargarh, 1898-1003; 
Maiuwali, 1903-8: Dy. Comtusr., 1900; 
j Dy. Commsr. and Supdt., Census Operations, 
Punjab, 1910-12 ; Dy. Commsr., Montgomery, 
1913; on special duty to report on Ciimlnal 
; Tribe* , Dee, 1913- April 1914, and since March 
j 1916. Address: Abbott Road, Lahore. 

| 11ARNAM SINGH, The IIon. Raja SIR.K.CXE.; 
j b. 15 Nov. 1851 ; y. s. of late H. H. Raja 
llajgan Sir Raja Randher Singh, Bahadur 
j of Kapurthala, G.C.S.I. Ednc. : Kapurthala. 
i Served, as member ot Hemp Drugs Commit sion 
! in 1893-94; and is Hon. Life Secy, to B. 1. 

; Association of Talukdars of Oudh and 
Fellow of Punjab University, was member of 
Imp. Leg. Council and afterwards of Punjab 
Leg. Council, 1900-2 ; created Baja, 1907. 
Adams: Simla or Lucknow or Jullundur 
City. 
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HARRIS, Leonard Tatham ; Educ. Fa’ mouth 
Grammar School ; Bath College ; New College, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S.. 1891 ; Dlst. Magto, 
a» d Coll., Bangalore 1896 ; Head A^st , 1902 ; 
Coromisdoner, Coorg, 1905*12. 

HARRISON, Albert John, C.I.E., Manager, | 
Meek la Nuddeo Sawmillf, Dihrugarli, Assam j 
since 1902 ; b. 1862 ; Educ . Rugby ; Harrow. 
Joined Jokal Tea Co. as Engineer, 1800; j 
managed Tippuk Tea Garden, 1895-1902. | 
Address: Dibrugarh, Assam. | 

S0RGK Sank by, C.I.E. ; Inspr.-Genl. 
ol Forests to Govt, oi India, since 1910; ' 
b. 1806. Educ.: St. Raul’s School; Wren 
and Gurney; H.I.J2. College, Cooper’h liill. 
A*st. and Dy. Conservator of Forests, Punjab, | 
1887-1006; Conservator of Forests, C. )\, i 
1900-05; Bengal, 1908-10 : Chid Conservator ol i 

Forests, c. p., 1910-13. Addmt : Simla. 

HARTLEY, Lewis Wynne, J.P., CI.E. (1018) ; | 
Collector of Income Tax, Bombay, b. 1867; 
m. to Annie, d. ol William Rowlands, Rofft,| 
Bangor, Walt'S. Educated at private school, ! 
Assistant to Jfcssrs. Gaddum Byte 11 A Co., | 
Cotton Merchants, Bombay, 1889-1900 . j 
appointed PrcHflj^cury Inspector of Factories > 
Bombay Presidency, bind und Cuitral Pro- 1 
vlnccH 1901 ; Collector of In come -Tax Iot ! 
the City and Island of Bombay, 1006 I 
Address: Bombay Club, Bombay. 

11 AKTNOLL, Sir Henry Solivan, Kt.; Chief 
Judge, Court of Lower Burma, dmc J0O6; 
Barrister, 1898. Educ.: Fa* ter Grammar 
School; Trinity College, Oxford. Enh red 
T.C.S., 1881; served in Burma as Assist. 
Commissioner; By. Commissioner, 1890; 
Commissioner, 1902. Address: Chief Court, . 
Rangoon. I 

HATCH ELL, The Rev. Christopher Frudkiuc ! 
Wellesley, Acting Archdeaeon of Bom- 1 
bay, since 1918 b. 21 February 1868. . 
Educ. : Bedford School and Clirint’a College. ‘ 
Cambridge, vn. Ella D’Arey. d. of the late 
Captain 0. B. Kir wan. Ordained 1891. 
A. C. S., Bhusawal, 1890. Bombay EccMas- i 
tleal Department, 1900-08. Madras, 1908-17. j 
Bombay, 1917. Address: Bishop’s lodge, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. j 

HATWA, Maharaja Bahadur guru Maha- j 

DEV ASItAM PRASAD SAHI OF ; 6. 19 July 1893 ; < 
S. Oct. 1896 to the Gadi after death oi father ! 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kisheii Pratap Sabi, j 
K.C.l.E. , of Hatwa. Address : Hathuwa j 
P. O., District Saran , Be bar and Orissa. i 
HAY, Major Westwood Norman, C.I.E. ; i 
X. A. ; Commandant Zhob Militia, Dmilchb- 1 
ntau ; b. 1871. Entered R. A., 1801 ; Major, ; 
1909; D.A.A.O. India, 1909-11; served | 
China, 1900. Addrm : Headquarter* , Zhob i 
Militia, Baluchistan. i 

. HAY, Sir Lewis John Krroil ; 9th Bt. of 1 
Park, cr. 1661; Indigo Planter; b. Stirling ! 
N.B., 17 Nov, 1866; e . e. of 8th Bt. and 3. i 
of John Brett Johnston of Ballykilbeg, Co 
Down; S. father 1889; Address : Dooriab, 
Motipur, Bchar. 

HAY, Al tRRD, D. 8c, ; Professor oi Eleclilcol 
Technology, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore; t>. Russian Poland* 1886; Educ.: 
School education received at one of W arsaw 
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“ Gymnasia/* University of Edinburgh, 

B. So., 1891 ; studied electrotechnology 
in London under the late Prof. Ayrton 
at Central Technical College ; Demonstrator 
in Electiical Engineering at IJniY. Coll., 
Nottingham, 1892; Lecturer on Electro- 
Torhnlca nfc Univ. Coll, Llvorpool, 1896-1901 ; 
graduated I). So., 1901 ;Professor of Electro- 
TeehnoJogy, Cooper's Hill, 1901-04; Head 
of Phy&fcsand Elec. Eng. Dept., Hackney 
Technical institute, London ,1904-08. Address : 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

HAYDEN, Henry Hubert, O.S.I., 1019 . 

C. I.E. ; B.A , B.A.I., KGS., F.R 8., Hon. 
J). Sc. Calcutta ; Director, Geologieul Survey 
of India , b. 1869. Educ. : Hilton College, 
Natal; Trinity College, Dublin. Joined 
Geological .Survey of Imlln, )895; attached 
to Tiro It Exp. Force, 1807-0K ; Tibet Frontier 

Commission, 1903-04; services lent to Amir of 
Afghanistan, 1907-08. Address: Gi'ological 
Survey ot India, Calcutta. 

HAYWARD, Mr. Justice Maurice Henry 
Weston, I.O.S., LL.JL (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, 
Judge, High Court, Bombay, fc. 2 June 3868 ; 
x. of tho late R. B. Hayward, Esq., F.R.S., 
of the. Park, Harrow, m. to Alice Christine, 
d. of tho late Judge Barber, Q.O., of AshoVer, 
Derbyshire. Educ : Harrow Sehool and 
St. John's College, Cambiidgc. Assistant 
Collector Bombay, 1M89; V ml er- Secret ary * 
to Bombay Government 1893; Judicial 
Assistant, Kathiawar, 1897; District Judge, 
Karachi. 1899; i^gal Remembrancer and 
Secretary to Government. 1905 ; Additional 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind. 1907; Aitlng 
Judicial Commissioner, Bind. 1909, 1913 
and 191G: Ag. Judge High Com;, Bombay, 
1911, 1914 and 1915; lodge, High Court, 
Bomba v, 191S. Addnss: Yacht Club or 
High Court , Bombay. 

HEATON, II on. Sin J ob) < 1*11 John, Kt. (1916) ; 
■Judge, High Court, Bombay, sluce 1908; b. 
April I860; Educ. : Bradford Grammar School, 
King’s (’oil., Ciinbrldge. Entered I.C.8., 
188L; Priv. S«» y., Uovr. ol Bombay, 1803-8; 
Judge un i 8 ‘asions Judge, 1898; Addtl. 
Judicial Commissioner, Bind, 1900; Judicial 
Coniials doner, 1907. Address: Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

HENDERSON, U.OULRT Hkrriot, C.I.E.; 
Supdt. oi Tarrapur Company's Tea Garden, 
Cactiar, Assam; Chairman, Ind. Tea Assoc., 
Caeliar and Sylhet. Represented tea-planting 
community on Imp. Leg. Council, 1001-2. 
when legislation regulating supply of inden- 
tured coolie labour was under consideration. 
Address : Cue liar, Assam. 

HENRY, William Daniel, C.I.E.; Manager. 
Alliance Bank ot Simla, Ltd., Simla, ana 
Colonel Commanding Simla Rides, I.D.F., 
V.D. ; A.D.C. ; b. 1855. Educ. : Dr. J. Yeats’ 
School, Peckham. Address: Kelvin Grove, 
Simla. 

HEP PER, Sir (Harry Albert) Lawless, Kt. 
(HU 8), AK'Mit, G. I. P. Railway, since 10U 
b. 30 January 1870. m. Kathleen Florence 
Kfidan. Educ.: Eossall and R. M A., 
Woolwich. Commissioned in Royal Engineers, 

[ 1890, Joined N. W. Railway 1894. 
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Served vitlT Chltral relief expedition, 1895. f HOGG, Sir Malcolm Nicholson, Kt. (1920); 
Deputy Agent, G. 1. P. Railway, 1906. Retd. i Manager, Forbes, Tories Campbell <fe < 

from Army, 1912. President, Indian Railway i Co., Ld , Bombay, b. 17 January 1883, 

Conference Association, 1916-17; Controller ; m, Lorna, younger d. of Sir Prank Beaman, 

of Munitions, Bombay, May 1917 to August j Mhc : Kton and Balliol College, Oxford. 

1918. Address: Mount Pleasant Road, I Joined London Office of Forbes . Forbes 


Malabar llill, Bombay. 

HERTZ i Henry Felix , OLE., F.R.G.S ; j 
Bnntatd ; in cliargc ol Civil Police, Burma. | 
b. 186.1 ; v. s. of Bishop Hertz, of Ribc, Den- I 
mark, nine, : St. Xaviei’s College. Calcutta i 
Took active part in operations round ! 
Mandalay , 1886-87, and In Shan States, 1887- ( 
90 ; in operations 1800-1900, in lvachin llill 
and Chinese Frontier, Address: Basseiu, ' 
Burma. ; 

HERTZ, WILLIAM AXEL, C S I , J 1\. F.Jl.G.S.; j 
Burma Commission, Dy. Comm.sr., Fort j 
Hertz, Burma, b. Moulmein.l Oct. 1850, j 
'/. ». of Bishop Hertz oi Kibe, Denmark. I 
A'lZuc. : St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. Joined • 
Burma Provl. C.S.,1 886. served as Pol. 
Officer, Burma Wui , 1886-89 ; against dacoits ; 
1889-90; promoted to Burma Commission . 
Settlement Officer, Magwc, 1900-0; in charge 
of if pi maw Expedition, 1910*11 (thanked 
b}, Government of India) Address: Putao ; 
Hkarnti Xiong, Burma. 

HICKLEY, victor North, C.I.E.. V.D.; j 
Liciit.-Col.. Behar Light Jiursc ; A. ]). C. to I 
It. Govr , Beluir and Orl-sa; iudigo planter j 
in Ifehtu. Ednr : Eton; Exeter College, | 
Oxlojd. Address : MoAUllerpore. | 

lilt DIET, Sir Robert Swan*, Kt., M l.C.E, ; I 
V'ent, E. 1. R\ , since 1912; //. 1859; m. j 
MSG, Violet Gibson, d. of late Charles Forgai., j 
Towerhill, Ayrshire. Mur, ’ Ayr Academy 
Pupil and Assistant, to Jolm Strain, CD II j 
Engineer and Vice-President, l.C.E. ; joined I 
E. I. Ry., 1886; CM. Kngr , 1906. Address: ! 
E. I. Ry. llou-e, Calcutta. 

H1GNELL, Sidney Robert, C.l.K ; ICS, 
Otfg. Sec. to Govt, or India, Bonn Dept ,-nia 
1918. Editc. : Malvern ; Kxetri College, 
Oxford. Entered I.O&, 1896; Magtc. and 
Coll., 1912. Address: lloiiu Dept., Govt, 
ot India, Delhi. 

UILL» Sir Claude Hamilton Archer, K.C.S I., 
C.S.L, C.I.E.; Ordinary Member, Council ot 
Govr. Gen. of India, since 1915 ; b. 21 Sep. 
1866, in. 1892, Frances May, d, ot Sir Ray- 
mond West. Edaer St. Mark's School Windsor; 
Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge. Joined I.C.8., 
1887 ; Under Secy, to Bombay Govt., 1892 ; 
Under Secy, to Govt, of India in Home Dept., 
1893-97 ; First A«st. Resident at Hyderabad, 
1897-99 ; Priv. Secy, to II. E. Lord Northcotc 
Govt. of Bombay, 1899-1903 ; Dy. Secv. to 
Govt. of India, Foreign Dept., 1903-1904 ; 
Political Sec. to Govt, of Bombay, 1904*6; 
Resident, He war, 1000-8 ; Agent to Gov. 
In Kathiawar, 1908-12; Ord. Member, Exe- 
cutive Council, Bombay, 1911-15. Address : 
Peteihof, Simla. 

HILL, Montague, C.I.F; Chiu Con-« nator, 
C. 1»., since 1913. Joined 1. F. D., 1887; 
Conservator, Burma, 1006 : Offg. Iusp. 
Gi n. of Fores’ s, India, 1014, Address : 
Pachmarhl, C.p. t r 


Campl)ell & Co., £td., In Soptember 1904; 
came to Bombay, February 1005; succeeded 
to managership, Bombay branch, 1912; Deputy 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
and Meinhor, legislative Council of the 
Governor of Bombay. 1915-16 and 1916-17 ; 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber and Member, 
Legislative Council of Viceroy. 1917*18 aud 
1918-19 Director, Bank of Bombay (President, 
1918): Member of Board of Trustees of Port 
of Bombay etr.. Member of Franchise 
Committee under Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, 
1918. Address : Forbee Building, Home 
Street, Bombay. 

HOLE, Robert Selby, C.l.E (1919); Indian 
Forest Department, b L5 January 1875. 
Educ.: Clnton College and Cooper’s Hill. 
in. Beatrice M.irv, d. of Surg.- General B. P. 
ltooke Joined Forest Department, 1806. 
Forest Botanist, Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, ^mee 1907.., Address : Debra 
Dun, V. P. * 

HOLLAND, Robert Ermine, C.l.E,, I.O.S.; 
Political Department, Government of India, 
b. 1873; «. oi Sir Thomas Holland, K.C. 
Educ. : Winchester: Oriel ('oil., Oxford. En- 
tered J C.S.: 1895; Secretary. Board of 
Revenue, Madras, 1903; served Foreign 
Department of Govt, of India, 1904-08; 
Poiitii al Agent and Consul at Muscat, 1908-10 ; 
Political Agent, Eastern States, ltajputami, 
1U11-U ; Dcpy. Sec} , Govt, of India, 1914 . 
On political duty with Mesopotamia Field 
Force, 1915 and 1917. Address : c-o Grindlay 
ifc Co., Bombay. 

HOLLAND. Sir Thomas ITknrv, JC.C.I.E, 
Hon. I). bo. Calcutta and Melbourne ; F.K.S.; 
F.G.S.; President, Institution Mining En- 
gineers; President, Indian Industrial Com- 
mission. 1916 ; President, Board of Munitions, 
India, 1917; Actg. Secy., Commerce and 
Industry Dept., Government of India, 1919; 
Member of Council Institution Mining and 
Metallurgy ; Vice-President, Institution 
of Petroleum Technologists; Professor of 
Geology aud Mineralogy, Manchester 
Univorsity, since 1909; b. 22 Nov. 1868; m. 
Frances Maud, d. of late Chas. Chapman; 
joined Indian service, 1890 ; Dy. Sujxlt . 
Gi“ological Survey, 1894 ; Director of 
Geological Survey, India, 1903-1909; 
Chairman of Trustees, Indian Museum , 
1905-9 ; President, Burma Oil Reserves Com- 
mittee, 1908; Follow and Reader of Calcutta 
University ; Dean of Faculty of Science, 1909 ; 
President of Board of Studies in Geology and 
Mineralogy, 1905-09; President of Maud*, 
Geol. and Min. Socy., 1912-14: President, 
Indian Mining and Geological Club, and Of 
Royal College of Science Old Students* 
Association, 1910; Member of Royal Com* 
mission on Oil Fuel and Engines, 1911-13 ; 
Member of Advisory Committee, Imperial 
Institute; Bigaby Medallist, Geological 
Society of London, 1913; President, Geolo- 
gical Section, British Assodatton, 1914. 
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Uimtions : ummrmia memoir* oil Ptetro- 
(fy, Geology, atu Authropjlogy. Address : 
nla. 

ILLOWA Y, Brig.-Oen. Benjamin, C.I.K.; 
Indian Army ; b. 1801 : Entered Indian 
■Army, 1881; Col., 1012, D.A.Q.M.U., India, 

[ 1900; Asst. See.. Military Dept., Govt, of! 
India, 1001-00; Command ant, 29th Lancers, j 
1909; Dy. Sec., Army DPjit., Govt, of India, 1 
1012 ; &x ret ary, 1911 ; G.O.C., Southern 

Brigade, 1910: served Burma, 1885-80 
Address : Wellington, Nilgins. 

10LME, Alan Thomas, I.C.S. ; Resident 
in Mewar, Rajput ana ; b. 1872. Educ. : 
International School, Naples ; Bedford Gram- 
mar School; Clifton College; Tiinifcy College, 
Cambridge. Served in U. P. as Magistrate, 
Settlement Officer, and acting Private Sec i 
to the Lt.-Gov. and in llajputana as Settle- I 
ment Officer, Political Agent of Southern I 
States. and Resident at Udaipur (Mewar), and | 

' Commissioner at Ajmer-Merwara. Atldrrss . 
Udaipur, Rajput ana. 

FI OO PER, Rev. William, D.D, ; Missionary 
C'M.S. . Translator, Mossnorie, since 1892 ; | 
b. 1817. Ed tie. ■ Cheltenham Preparatory ! 
School; Bath Grammar School; Wad ham 
College, Oxford; Hebrew Exhibition; 
Sanskiit Scholarship; 1st class in Lit, Hum.; 

B. A., 1859; M./R, 1891. Went- to India, 

C. M.S., 1861 ; Canon oi Lucknow, 1909, 
Vicar of Mount All>crt, New Zealand, 1889-90. 
Address : Mussnonc, India. 

1IOR.N ELL. William Woodward. C. I. E (1917); 
Dun tor of Public Instruction, Bengal, hjiiw 
1918 b 18 September 1878 Ed lie ; Rlulley 
and Trinity Collcgi , Oxford Appointed to 
Jndliin Ldueat ion Sen bio. 1002, JVmrd of 
Education (London), 1908, Assist. Director 
ot SjK'cial Impuneh and lte|H*rtb, 1911 
Svi retar v to the tint imperial Kcliu . Dept, 
1911 l) P I , Bengal, 1913, Member ot 
Calcutta lm\er>it> Commission, 1917-19. 
Address . Bengal Chib, Calcutta. 

HOWARD, Albert, C.I.E., M.A., A.ll.C.S. 
F.L.8. , Imperial Economic Botanist to 
Govt, of India, since 1905 ; b. 1879 : Educ. : 
Royal College of Science, London ; St. John’s 
College, 'Cambridge. First Class Hons. Nat, 
Science Tripos, 1898; B.A., 1899; M.A., 
1902; Mycologist, and Agricultural Lecturer, 
Impl. Dept, of Agriculture tor Went Indies, 
1899-1902; Botanist to South-Eastern Ag- 
ricultural College, Wye, 1903-1905. Nuiner- 
ous papers on botanical and agricultural 
subjects. Address : Pu«a, Bihar. 

HOWARD, ITknrv Fraser, C.S. l. <rm» c.LE. 
Sec., Govt.of India, Ha Dept ., since 1917 ; b . 

1 874 Educ, : Aidenham School ; Trinity Hah, 
Cambridge. Classical Tripos, 1895, Class 1, 
Division l; £.0.3., *896; Supdt., Revision of 
Impl. Gazetteer lor Bengal, 1904 ; Und.-Secy, 
to Govt, of India, Fin. Dept., 1905; Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, 1909-13; Controller 
of Currency, India, 1914-18 ; Officiating 
Sec. to Govt, of India, Commerce and Industry 
Dept., 1916. Address : Delhi and Simla* 

HOWELLS, George, B.A. (Lond.); M,A. 
(Camb.) ; B. litt, (Oxon) ; B.D. (St, Ami pews); I 
Ph,D. (Tubingen ' Principal of Seramporc | 

sa 
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College, Bengal, since 190(5; b. Mav 1871, ’ 
Educ. : Gelllgaor Grammar Seluikl ; Regent’s 
Park «nd University Colleges, L.mdon; 
Mansfield and Jesus Colleges, Oxford ; 
Christ’s College, Cambridge: Univ. ot Tu- 
bingen. Appointed by Baptist Mi.-ssionary 
Society for Educational work in India, 1895 . 
located at Cuttack, Orissa, engaged in High 
School and theological teaching, and geuoral 
literary ami Biblical translation work, 1895- 

1004 ; originated movement for reorganisation 

of Seramporc College. Angus Lecture#, 1909; 
and Fellow of University of Calcutta, 1913, 
Address: Seram pore College, Hoidmporc. 

Bengal. 

HUDDLESTON, Captvin Ernest Whiteside, 
C.I.K. ; J.P. ; 11. lnd. Mar; Sen. Mar. 
Transport Officer, Bombay, 1014-18. b. 
Aug 1874, Educ, : Bedtord School. Entered 
K. I. M„ 1895; served Egyptian Camp, 
1895-90 ; w locked in Warren Hastings’ 
troopship off Reunion, 1897; received Roy. 
Humane Society's silver medal, and Lloyd’s 
silver medal tor saving Hie on this occasion ; 
Lieut., 1900 : served China Expedition 
(Boxer Rising), 1901-02, as Assist, Mar. 
Transpoit Officer * Mar. Transport Officer, 
Somaliland Expedition, and was in clwuge of 
landing operation* In Obbiaf , 1902-4 ; 

Stuff Officer, Bombay Dockvaid, 3011 ; 
Commander. 1915. Captain, 1917. Address: 
R l. M Dockyard, Bombay. 

HUDSON, Lt Gi:\. sin Havelock, k C B. 
( 1018 ), Cl E (100 4) Gijutuut-Gencral in 
India since February 1017 b 2(5 June, 1 H0t*. 
m. Kate, daughter of fitVi Major Nanking 
Ed ur . . Reading School 2nd Battalion 
Nort hunts Regiment. 1HSI-S4, 19tli Lancers 
(1. A ), 1885-1910. Sen. d in N W i'C-.a- 
paigu*, 1889 and 1897; China. 191, ,, Lino- 
pea n War, 1911-17 MetihouH in despatches 
live times Commanded 8tli Dmsion in 
France. Address . Simla. 

11 I'Ll I, Rev Ernest R, s .1 , Editor of 

The Ennui Her b 9 September J8(»j Educ. 
Sot )et\ of Jesu-, English Province, (’a me to 
India 1902 and since then engaged hi binary 
voik m Bo m I m 1*>d'hcuU one: The Exa- 

mine r and a sites ot Examiner Reprints, 
on theological, historical and contro\ersiai 
siibieeth. Address: The Exuumicr Press, 
Medows Street, Bombay 

HUNTER, Matthew, c.I.E. ; Principal , Ran- 
goon College, since 1911. Educ: Gigglegwick 
School: Queen’s College, Oxford; Strasfeburg 
and Heidelberg Universities ; Honours 
Final School of Natural S-icme, Oxford; 
Burdett 'Court s University Scholarship in 
Geology ; M.A., 1890. Lecturer in Chendfetry 
and Physiea, Rangoon College, 1890-1909; 
Chemical Examine! to Govt, of Burma, 
1890-1905 ; Acting Principal, Rangoon College, 
1905 and 1909-11. Address ; Rangoo n College , 
Rangoon. 

HUSSAIN, Moulvi Ahmed, C.S.I.. Nawab 
Ameen Jung Bahadur, Assistant Minister to 
II. Hr Nizam , since 1914, and Oh. Sec. to 
Nizam'* Govt,, sincp 1896. Edvc. • Christian 
College, Presidency College, Madraa Univ. 
M.A., 1890; Dy. Coll, and Mag., MadTas Presi- 
dency, 1890-92 ; Aas 1st Priv. See. to H. H. 
Nizam, 1893; F.S.A., 1 1-2 ; F.H.A.S., 1914, 
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HYT>E$AB4& His Exalted Highness Asae ; 
Jah Muz aefar-ul-Ma m a ijk Nizam- ul-Molk \ 
Ntsam-ud-Daula Nawah Mjr (Sm Osman . 
At/i Khan Bahadur Fateh .Tang) ov, i 

G c. B. I., (1011), SON OF THE LATE LlJfiUT - i 

GMNii. Mi ft Sir mahiiooh ali Khan Baha- 
dur, O. c. B.; G. C. s. I., Nizam o> | 
VlYDERAUAD; b. 1880, cd. privately; lion. ; 
Ool. in the* Army, ami oi 20tn Deccan Horse. I 
Address: Hyderabad , Deccan. 

IDAR, Maharaja of, since July 1911, Mahara- : 
j\ Dhulaj Maharar Shut Dolat sinuuji ; 
m. Maharamji Shrl PoongUonji. Ilnr : s. 
Maharaja Kumar Himinatsiiighji. Address:] 
flimmatnagar (Mahikantha Agency), 

I FTIKH AR-UD-D1N, C.I.E., Fakir Suyad ; i 
Settlement Collector, Punjab, wince 1910 ; 
joined service, 1880; Revenue Member oi 
Council of Tonk Stale, 1900, Special dntj 
with Amir of Afghanistan, 1900; Britihh 
Agent at Oabul, 1907. Address . Lahore. 

IMAM, Syed Hasan, Bairktir. b :ii August 
1871. Educ, : Patna and in England. Called 
lo the Bar (Inner Temple), 18i>2. Practised 
.il Patna and Calcutta until 1911 Judge of 
the High Court, Calcutta, 1912*1 0 RcMimed 
practice at Patna Prtwldenl, special Sonmwi, 
Indian National Congress, Scptcmlx'i, 10 Is 
President, Ul- Lidia Home Rule League 
Address . llasan Munzil, Patna. 

1M PJ5Y, Lt.-Col. Lawrence, C.S.I., CM. 1C.; 
Resident at Pared a; b. 1802. Educ, : Marl- 
borough; Sandhurst, .Indian Aituy. 1885, 
employed under GoD. of India in the Pol 
Dept., 1887; has held appointments ot Pol. 
Agent in Alvvar, Bhopal. Rustem Stales 
Jiajputana, Bundelkliand, etc. Address: 
Botodn. 

INDORE, Maharaja of, H. 11. Mmikajah 1 
DHIKDAJA TUKO.U RAO TlOI.lv All, BAHADUR; 
b 1891. Educ, : Mayo Chiefs Coll. Ajmeie; I 
Imp. Cadet Corps. Addicts : indme. 

IRWIN, Henry, C.I.K., M.I.C.K: b. 1811;' 
joined P.W. Dept., 1S<‘8 ; Consulting Aiehilcd 
to Govt,. 1889 retired, 18%. Add ns # . 
Adyar lloubo, Ad ear, 

1SACKE, Bt.-Col. (Temp. Br gen ) Jlubeif. 
C.M.C (1015), Director, Militaty Tiainmg 
A. Tl, Q , India, b 28 Oeloher 1872 
Ada Mildred, daughter of the late Sir Charles 
La yard. Ed tic. : King's School, Canteibur,\, 
R. M. 0. Sandhurst. Jt. West Kent Regi- • 
ment. , 1S92. Served in France, 1915-1 0. 
Address: Army Head Quarters, Simla. 

1SRAR, Hasan Khan, Khan Bahadur, C.i.E. 
Jud. Minister, Bhopal; b, Shahjahanpur. 
Educ, : Shahjahanpur, Bareilly. Address : 
Judicial Minister, Bhopal. 

IYENGAR, 8. Smni Vasa, Advocate- General. 
Madras. b. 11 September 1871. Educ. 
Madura and Presidency College, Madras . ; 
Vakil (1898). Member of Madras Senate, . 
1912-16, President, Vakil*’ Association of 1 
Madras: President, Madras Social Reform I 
Association: Member of All-India Congress j 
Corn.’ Publication- n book on law reform 
( 1909). Address : Mylapore, Madras. : 

IZZAT NISSAN, KHCDA BAKHAfSH KHAN 
TIWAHA . Nawab, Malik ; Dist. Judge, Dm | 


Clliazi Khan; b. 1806! Educ, : Govern 
High School, Shahpottf; prlvato training 
through Col. Corbyit, Dcpply-Oommlftsioner, 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 188F; Extra 
Asst. Commsr., 1894; British Agent in 
Cabul, 1903-00 Address : Khnwajabad, district 
Shahpore, Punjab. 

JACKSON, John Ernest, A.C.A., C.I.E.; Chief 
Auditor, B, B. «fc O. I. Railway, Bombay, b. 
20 November 1876 ; Educ. ; Marlborough 
College. Adflrcsa : Malabar 1TI1J , Bombay. 

JVCOB, Arthur Leslie, C.T.E. ; Major I. A.; 
P»l. Ag. Zhob, siuen 1912: In military employ- 
ment, 1891-98; Pol. A sat., Zhob; 1898; 
Asst. to Gov.- Gone rar» Agents, Baluchistan, 
1901 ; Pol. Ag., Baluchistan, 1909. Address : 
Zhob, Baluchistan. 

JAIPUR, Maharaja ok, Maj.-gkn. h. ji. 

SAR \MAP-I-Ra.TI1AI-1J L\ t DL\STAN RAJ RAJEV 
! DIU 8URKF MAHAAAJADKUIAJ. HUt SA WAf 
Madho SINGH IUhadmi.K.G.C.S.L , G.C.T.h., 
G.C.V.O. Donat ol the (hdei of the Hf h piTnl 
of St. John of Jerusalem, LL 1> , Kdiu. 
Hon. Major-General; lion. Col. of 131 ii 
Rajputs (Shekhawat ) Regiment , Member 
ot First Class of Order of Crown ol Prussia, 
1910; />. 1801, s, 1880 . ^Address: Jaipur. 

JAMES, Lt.-Col. CiiakIiEs Henry, (\LE., 
Civil Surgeon, Delhi: b ism. Educ.. 
Cranleigh : St. Thomas’ Hospital, London; 
M.R.C.S. and L. R.U.P.; Awl, House Surgeon; 
llotise Surgeon and R evident Au omheur, SI. 
Tnoinas’ Hospital. lsSS-89; llouw Pliysiehm, 
Gen. Lying-in Hospital, 1889-90; entered 
1. JM. S., 1891, He. Smitar^ Commsr., Punjab, 
JS'/l-lnoO* Medical Adviser, Patiala State, 
190*5-12; r.R.C.S,, England , 1908, Major, 
1903; Lieul. -Colonel, 1911; Civil surgeon, 
Simla, 1912-16. Publications: Manual tor 
Vaccinators in the Punjab, 1895; Report ol 
PJaguc in Bombay, 1897 ; Report oi Outbreak 
of Plague in Punjab, 1897 ; articles on Medical 
and Surgical subjects in medical journals. 
Address ‘ Delhi. 

I AMES Maj -gen William Bernard. c.R. 
(1913) , C.l.E. (1912) ; M.V.O. (191i) G.OJ . 
Bombay Brigade, since No\emlx v r imp. h, 
8 Februujy 1805. m, Ehxabeth Min to. 
Ldnc. Westward tlo. and Sandhurst; 2nd 
Battalion, Sherwood Foresters, I860;’ 2nd 
Bengal Cavalry, 1888* Special duty War 
Oil ice, 1900-01 Served iTi S, African war 
mid in EuroixMn war. Temporary Q. M. G. 
in India, J ul >'191 6— T'Vbti iar y HH7. ' Major- 
General in charge of administration, S 
Command, 1917-19, Address: Queen's Rond, 
Bombay. 

J AMT AT RA1, DlWA«> R 4 I BAHADUR. C.I.K, 
b. 1861. Educ. : Bhoim, ICoftot ahd Gujrat. 
Ent. Govt, service, 1880 ;>?rVOd fa Political 
Oitlee with Kuram F. F. i860 ; aocompanled 
Aigliau Boundary Commlfisicm, 1885-86; 
special duty, boundary settlement of Lagban 
Barkhftii . 1897 ; A»>t. to the Supdt. of Gazet- 
top« of Baluchistan j 1902-07 ; services 
acknowledged by GoVt. of India; Asst, to 
Supilt. of Census Operations, Baluchistan, 
1010-11 ; Ex. Asst. Commsr., 1902 ; Settle- 
ment Officer, Baludiietan, 1912; Address: 
Quetta, 








